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A  Victory  for  Efficiency. 
There  comes  from  Washington  report  of  a  change 
in  the  internal  organization  of  the  State  Department 
tending  to  stimulate  hope  that  the  President  for  all  his 
stubborn  disinclination  to  disturb  existing  official  ar- 
rangements and  for  all  his  persistent  favor  towards  men 
of  his  own  party  sees  the  necessity  of  bringing  into  the 
government  men  of  real  capacity  for  the  work  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  war.  When  Mr.  Bryan  was  Secretary 
of  State  he  appointed  as  Solicitor  of  the  department 
one  Cone  Johnson,  a  country  lawyer  and  politician  from 
Tyler,  Texas,  a  man  absolutely  unfit  for  the  job.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  drawing  a  salary  now  for  approxi- 
mately three  years,  but  he  has  practically  done  nothing 
else.  Under  what  influences  we  are  not  informed,  Mr. 
Johnson  in  April  last  tendered  his  resignation,  where- 
upon the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of 
Lester  H.  Woolsey  of  New  York,  a  man  of  conspicuous 
fitness.  Mr.  Woolsey  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  of  the  George  Washington  Law  School.  He  is 
the  author  of  various  reports  and  professional  papers 
on  science  and  legal  subjects.  Earlier  in  his  career  he 
was  assistant  geologist  in  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  later  an  examiner  in  the  United  States 
Land  Office.     He  entered  the   State  Department   as  a 


third-class  clerk  in  September,  1909,  and  became  a  law 
clerk  in  1911.  He  represented  the  department  in  the  in- 
ternational fur  seal  conference  in  1911  and  was  desig- 
nated law  adviser  in  1916.  In  brief,  Mr.  Woolsey  is  a 
skilled  and  experienced  government  officer,  a  man 
whose  capability  has  been  demonstrated  in  varied  ways. 
But  Mr.  Woolsey  is  a  Republican  and  without  political 
influence  of  any  kind.  When  his  nomination  came  up 
for  confirmation  by  the  Senate  Overman  of  North  Caro- 
lina made  violent  objection  solely  on  the  ground  that 
the  appointee  was  not  a  Democrat.  It  was  presumed 
that  the  President,  to  the  end  of  keeping  peace  in  the 
party,  would  withdraw  the  nomination.  To  his  credit 
be  it  said  he  did  not  do  it.  Secretary  Lansing  insisted 
on  Woolsey  for  efficiency's  sake  and  the  President 
backed  him  up.  The  objectors  have  now  withdrawn 
from  the  field  and  Woolsey's  nomination  is  to  go 
through — at  least  a  Senate  committee  has  so  decided. 
The  incident  may  be  noted  as  a  victory  for  efficiency 
in  office.     There  is  need  just  now  for  more  of  it. 


Forces  of  Evil  in  America. 

In  many  ways  this  war  will  test  the  stability  of  our 
institutions.  The  founders  of  our  nation,  believing 
that  the  people  could  be  trusted  to  select  the  wisest  and 
most  competent  to  make  and  enforce  the  laws,  gave  us 
a  government  of  unparalleled  liberality,  and  vested  all 
its  powers  in  the  people  themselves.  More  than  this: 
They  believed,  also,  that  the  heavy-burdened  of  other 
nations,  finding  here  equal  opportunity  and  equal  rights 
with  their  fellow-men.  enjoying  religious  freedom  and 
sharing  to  the  full  in  governmental  authority,  would  be 
fired  with  loyalty  and  zeal,  with  love  and  devotion  for 
the  country  which  had  given  them  everything,  even  to 
a  sovereign's  voice  in  its  destiny.  So  thev  welcomed 
the  oppressed  of  the  world,  and,  on  terms  amazingly 
easy,  conferred  on  them  citizenship.  This  policy  has 
never  been  discontinued.  The  straining  effect  of  it  we 
are  now  about  to  feel. 

Have  we  amalgamated  these  antagonistic,  antipa- 
thetic, and  hostile  peoples  into  Americans — Americans 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time — or  are  we  as  to  our  citizen- 
ship but  a  loose  confederation  which  will  fly  apart  when 
subjected  to  the  repellent  forces  of  war?  Have  we 
fused  or  merely  agglutinated?  Will  the  crucible  under 
which  the  war  will  pile  the  fuel  and  triple  the  heat 
blend  and  solidify  the  element?  into  enduring  homo- 
geneity, or  will  it  but  melt  the  glue  and  dissolve  the 
false  fabric  into  a  mass  of  mud?  The  former  we  may 
anticipate  with  some  confidence,  but  not  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  speaks  when  the  warring  people  is  of  one 
blood  and  speech. 

One  thing  is  beyond  question  :  In  making  the  United 
States  the  refuge  of  the  worthy  oppressed  we  have  also 
made  it  the  sanctuary  of  Ettrope's  most  evil  criminals. 
If  we  have  not  fostered,  then  we  have  at  least  protected 
them.  If  we  have  not  encouraged  them,  neither  have 
we  repressed  them.  Emma  Goldman,  and  she  is  but  a 
type,  has  been  permitted  to  range  this  country  for 
years,  preaching  anarchy,  practicing  and  advocating 
bestial  sexual  immorality.  Vet  it  is  only  today  that  the 
restraining  hand  of  the  law  has  been  laid  on  her.  and 
then  not  for  any  of  her  past  infamies,  but  only  because 
she  attacked  conscription  and  advocated  non-registra- 
tion. 

The  pure  stream  of  our  national  life  has  been  and  is 
being  polluted  by  thousands  of  the  Emma  Goldman 
type,  who  recognize  no  law  but  the  self-indulgent  law 
of  the  beast,  whose  kindliest  thought  is  treason,  and 
whose  gentlest  aspiration  is  rapine.  We  indulge  not 
only  them,  but  such  types  as  the  widow  Skeffington 
represents.  She  is  not  so  stricken  that  she  must  wear 
her  widow's  weeds  in  sorrowing  silence.  No,  she  must 
capitalize  her  keening  and  commercialize  her  grief. 
And  she  does  this  to  estrange  us  from  England,  to  aid 


Germany,  and  to  harvest  American  dollars.  And  she 
does  it  with  a  very  outspoken  sneer  at  everything 
American  except  its  dollars. 

The  government  should — it  must — realize  that  the 
time  for  temporizing  with  these  malign  forces  is  at  an 
end.  If  it  does  not  know,  the  Argonaut  advisedly  tells 
it  that  the  Goldman  anti-conscription  propaganda  is  but 
a  phase,  and  that  a  minor  one,  of  a  huge  conspiracy 
that  has  for  its  aim  the  destruction  of  our  war  efficiency 
and  the  overthrow  of  our  government — in  short,  an- 
archy. This  conspiracy  embraces  in  Its  membership 
the  I.  W.  W.'s,  the  sympathetic  brar.ch  of  the  Socialists, 
and  the  treasonable  Germans,  who,  without  doubt  by 
the  aid  of  their  home  government,  are  financing  the 
plot.  The  Argonaut  speaks  with  knowledge  when  it 
declares  that  the  plan  contemplates  the  breaking  down 
of  the  transportation  service  of  the  country  on  land  and 
water  by  strikes  and  violence,  a  like  breaking  down, 
by  like  means,  of  productivity  in  munitions  and  in  non- 
perishable  supplies,  and  the  burning  of  stored  oil  and 
coal,  of  growing  crops  and  grain  warehouses. 

We  repeat,  here  is  no  time  for  indulgence.  Inter 
anna  stent  leges.  The  safety  of  the  republic  is  the 
highest  law.  Every  anarchist  in  the  United  States 
should  lie  dragnetted  631  the  military,  interned  by  the 
military,  tried  and  punished  by  the  military.  Any  day 
a  "round-up"  of  Judge  Seawell's  courtroom,  where  the 
bomb-plot  trial  is  in  progress,  would  bring  into  the 
clutches  of  the  army  a  hundred  of  these  vile  plotters 
against  the  lives  of  our  people  and  the  safety  of  our 
institutions,  and  in  this  hundred  we  do  not  inch 
attorneys  foi   the  defendants. 

To  the  top  of  the  boiling  pot  rises  the  scum.  It  is 
rising  here  in  the  United  States.  No  use  to  stir  the 
contents  in  the  hope  that  this  evil  refuse  will  be  ab- 
sorbed. To  cleanse  the  pot,  to  purify  the  body  politic, 
it  should  be  skimmed  off  with  sure  and  certain  hand. 
The  army  is  the  hand. 


America  in  the  War. 

In  war.  one-half  is  prestige,  said  Napoleon.  The 
shots  that  hit  are  the  shots  that  count,  says  Roose- 
velt. The  landing  of  an  American  army  in  France  was 
a  shot  that  counted ;  and  we  think  it  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the  common 
cause — on  the  score  of  moral  effectiveness — it  was  as 
important  as  a  victory  in  the  field.  The  significance 
attached  to  it  by  our  allies  is  plainly  apparent  in  their 
enthusiastic  greeting  of  the  American  force,  from  the 
general  in  command  down  to  the  individual  "Sammies" 
whose  line  of  march  through  Bordeaux  was  lined  with 
shouting  thousands  and  carpeted  with  roses. 

The  safe  passage  of  some  twenty  or  more  transports 
has.  too,  a  tremendous  value  regarded  as  an  answer  to 
the  German  boast  that  America  would  not  be  able  to 
send  troops  across  the  Atlantic — this  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  the  U-boats  lying  in  wait  would  make  passage 
impracticable.     That  the  U-boats  were  there  we  need 
not  doubt.     There  is  evidence  in  plenty  that  they  were 
hovering  about,  eager  to  illustrate  their  prowess.     But 
Uncle  Sam's  transports,  convoyed  of  course  by  an 
ficient  fleet  of  fighting  ships,  steamed  safely  pa 
Plainly  there  are  limits  to  the  offensive  power-  of  the 
submarine.      It   may   be   a  pest   of  the   sea. 
not  master  of  the  sea.     So  much  for  thi  >i 

last  week.     It  may  be  accepted  as  a  de~m<  tii  .1  that 

the   German   interdiction   of   the   oceans   at    least   does 
not  apply  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the   United  States. 

Other  recent  events,  less  spectacular  and  yet  of  tre- 
mendous import  in  relation  to  the  war,  tending  like  the 
landing  of  Pershing's  army  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  the 
Allies  and  to  depress  the  Central  Powers  are:  (ll 
Registration  of  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  ns 

available    for    military    service;     (2)     par  : 
American  vessels  in  the  patrol,  of  the  wate 
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west  of  Ireland:  (3|  over-subscription  of  the  Liberty 
Loan:  14}  complete  success  of  the  Red  Cross  drive: 
(  ?  I  prohibition  of  shipment  of  supplies  to  neutral  coun- 
tries from  which  they  may  he  diverted  to  Germany; 
(6)  legislative  proposals  at  Washington  looking  to 
conservation  of  American  food  resources.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  several  things  is  unmistakable.  They 
illustrate  both  the  capability  and  the  spirit  of  the 
American  nation.  If  they  exhibit  the  fact  of  our 
financial  resource,  they  likewise  exhibit  the  other  fact 
that  our  resource  is  not  limited  to  dollars. 

In  a  sense  we  seem  slow  in  getting  into  the  war. 
But  when  all  things  are  considered — the  pacific  charac- 
ter of  our  people,  the  fact  that  our  government  is 
organized,  not  for  war,  but  for  peace,  our  geographical 
remoteness  from  the  seat  of  activities — these  with  the 
fact  that  modern  war  calls  for  vast  schemes  of  or- 
ganization, provision,  and  discipline — fairly  satisfac- 
tory progress  has  been  made.  We  are  moving  faster 
than  England  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle. 
Our  government  has  shown  itself  able  to  cope  with 
internal  forces  feared  by  many  as  too  powerful  for 
control.  Our  people,  though  new  to  the  idea  of  war. 
are  rising  in  the  spirit  of  augmenting  enthusiasm  to 
appreciation  of  what  the  war  means  and  with  a  willing- 
ness amounting  to  eagerness  to  meet  its  requirements. 

Already  America  has  made  herself  felt  in  the  war. 
Through  her  loans  to  her  allies  she  has  contributed 
directly  upwards  of  a  billion  dollars  to  the  common 
war  chest.  In  Russia  she  is  helping  mightily  in  the 
work  of  bringing  order  and  force  out  of  chaos.  It  is 
no  accident  that  the  revived  military  spirit  illustrated 
in  the  Russian  movement  toward  Lemberg  is  coinci- 
dent with  receipt  of  the  message  carried  by  the  Ameri- 
can mission  to  Petrograd. 

Again  it  is  no  small  service  that  America  is  render- 
ing in  patrolling  the  seas  interdicted  by  German  arro 
gance.  A  considerable  fleet  of  American  destroyers  is 
active  in  the  waters  infested  by  U-boats:  and  in  addi- 
tion upwards  of  300  guns  crews  are  assisting  freight 
and  passenger  ships  in  their  passage  to  and  from  our 
own  coast  and  those  of  England  and  France. 


An  Appeal. 

The  newest  appeal  to  the  humanitarian  sympathies  of 
America  comes  from  an  organization  of  Englishwomen 
who  have  undertaken  the  important  work  of  supple- 
menting the  service  of  the  French  Red  Cross  in  France. 
It  is  styled  the  French  Wounded  Emergency  Service, 
and  the  work  it  is  doing  is  as  important  as  any  other  in 
the  sphere  of  humanitarian  activities  connected  with  the 
war.  The  energies  of  the  French  government,  strained 
to  the  utmost  during  the  past  there  years,  are  concen- 
trated upon  the  fighting  front.  It  has  been  unable  to 
give  to  the  wounded,  after  the  first  surgical  attention, 
anything  comparable  to  their  need.  The  French  Red 
Cross,  which  undertakes  the  care  of  the  wounded, 
found  itself  early  in  the  war  overwhelmed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  and  it  has  labored  and  still  labors 
nobly  but  ineffectively. 

The  Wounded  Emergency  Service,  organized  by  Eng- 
lish sympathizers,  has  supplemented  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross.  But  its  resources  are  inadequate  to  the 
great  work  put  upon  it.  Its  agents,  working  at  their 
own  charge,  are  caring  for  many  thousands  who  would 
otherwise  be  left  to  suffer  and  die  of  wounds.  The 
record  of  the  activities  of  this  service  forms  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  chapters  of  waY  history.  It  tells  of  men 
practically  abandoned  to  die  for  the  lack  of  the  com- 
monest comforts  and  decencies — by  scores  and  thou- 
sands— rescued  and  restored  by  care.  In  a  militarv 
sense  it  has  done  and  is  doing  an  important  work  in 
that  it  returns  to  the  fighting  front  men  who  but  for 
its  care  must  have  died  or  have  remained  permanently 
disqualified  for  military  duty.  At  this  time  it  is  helping 
to  fill  the  ranks  at  the  fighting  front — ranks  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  filled  from  our  own  countrv.  In 
a  sense  every  man  saved  to  the  French  service  exempts 
America  from  the  necessity  of  filling  his  place.  Thus 
the  appeal  of  the  French  Wounded  Emergency  Service 
is  a  double  one.  It  comes  first  in  the  name  of  suffering 
humanity;  it  comes  again  as  a  species  of  insurance  of 
men  at  the  fighting  front  whose  places,  if  they  fail, 
must  '  e  taken  by  Americans. 

Th-  French  Emergency  Service  is  asking  the  United 

to   finance    its    work.      It   asks    San    Francisco 

California    for    $100,000.     Mrs.    Frank    Wrighf, 

ii-glish woman   who  has  been  active   in   the   work 


of  the  service  and  who  has  observed  its  labors  at 
first  hand  and  who  knows  its  needs,  is  here  in  be- 
half of  this  appeal.  She  has  enlisted  the  sympathies 
and  cooperation  of  many  of  our  people.  Messrs.  John 
Lawson.  William  H.  Crocker,  Marshall  Hale,  M.  F. 
Michael.  Francis  Carolan.  George  Garritt.  Jerome 
Landfield.  William  B.  Bourn.  Jesse  Lilienthal.  W.  R. 
K.  Young.  George  Rolph.  and  others  have  pledged  sup- 
port. What  is  wanted  is  gifts  of  money  to  be  applied 
to  a  cause  which  appeals  both  to  the  heart  and  to  con- 
siderations of  expediency  and  which  ought  to  open  the 
purses  of  our  people.  True,  there  are  many  appeals, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  infinite  need.  It  is 
further  true  that  we  are  a  rich  people,  removed  from 
immediate  contact  with  the  distressing  phases  of  the 
war.  Our  part  is  to  give,  and  we  ought  to  give,  re- 
garding it  both  as  a  duty  and  as  a  privilege.  Mrs 
Wright  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel  and  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain to  all  enquirers  the  necessities  upon  which  her 
appeal  is  based  and  the  means  by  which  the  French 
Wounded  Emergency  Service  goes  about  its  great 
work.  , 

An  Amazing  Prophecy. 

In  a  long  poem  by  Thomas  L.  Harris  entitled  "A 
Lyric  of  the  Golden  Age,"  published  in  book  form  in 
1856.  we  find  an  amazing  prophecy.  The  poet,  in  fancy 
"led  to  that  spirit  Pantheon  where  angels  find  Great 
England's  worthies."  comes  upon  the  shade  of  Byron. 
The  poet  represents  the  spirit  of  Byron  as  looking  far 
into  the  future.  Addressing  "Old  Europe."  it  declares: 
An  inward  hell  within  thee  chokes  and  smothers 

Like  fire  in  coal-pits ;  it  shall  burst  anon. 
Thy   serfs  shall  cry,   "Help  us,  ye   Western   brothers. 

To  win  our  rights,  even  as  your  own  were  won." 

Light  breaketh  from  the  land  of  Washington  I 
America  shall  fight  on  Freedom's  side ! 

Then   Monarchy   sets  like  a  blood-red  sun 
That   long  triumphant  in  the  skies  did  ride. 
All    men    shall    have    their    rights,    none    feel    the    Oppressor's 
pride.  ^ 

The  Red  Cross  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

From  a  confidential  source  at  Washington  the 
Argonaut  has  received  an  intimation  that  an  effort 
is  making  to  work  up  some  kind  of  a  contention  be- 
tween the  Red  Cross  and  the  Catholic  church.  It 
appears  that  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer — "Dear  Maria"  of 
other  days — a  lady  with  a  certain  pestiferous  talent 
for  publicity,  has  been  stirring  up,  or  trying  to  stir  up, 
trouble.  A  week  or  two  back  she  printed  in  a  St.  Louis 
paper  a  letter  intimating  that  the  Red  Cross  is  dis- 
criminating against  Catholics,  is  permitting  no  Catholic 
to  hold  a  responsible  position  in  the  organization,  etc. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  to  be  expected.  Something 
like  it  always  develops  in  connection  with  everv  general 
humanitarian  project.  That  the  Red  Cross  has  or  de- 
sires in  any  way  to  discriminate  against  Catholics  or 
against  any  other  religious  system  or  group  is  unthink- 
able. Here  in  San  Francisco  no  organization,  religious 
or  other,  has  been  more  consistent,  persistent,  or  liberal 
in  relation  to  Red  Cross  funds  and  Red  Cross  activities 
in  general  than  the  Catholic  church.  The  archbishop 
made  eloquent  and  emphatic  appeal  in  support  of  the 
recent  Liberty  Loan  and  Red  Cross  drives,  himself  in 
behalf  of  the  diocese  investing  the  handsome  sum  of 
S2r.000  in  bonds.  Agencies  more  or  less  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Catholic  church  have  been  enthusiastic 
workers  in  the  Red  Cross  campaign,  the  number  of  in- 
dividual Catholic  contributors  -  to  the  Red  Cross  fund 
being  notably  large. 

We  may  easily  believe  that  in  addition  to  liberal 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  the  Catholic 
church,  or  those  actively  associated  with  it,  have  made 
special  arrangements  looking  to  guardianship  of  Catho- 
lics in  military  service.  If  other  churches  have  not 
done  the  same  then  they  have  neglected  an  obvious  op- 
portunity, an  obvious  privilege.  Surely  nobody  has  the 
right  to  complain  if  Catholics,  Methodists.  Jews,  or 
whatnot  shall  make  special  arrangements  for  guardian- 
ship and  care  of  soldiers-in-service  of  their  own  faith 
and  affiliation.  Those  who  decry  this  specialized 
liberality  and  charity  as  implying  anything  to  anybody's 
discredit  have  little  sense  of  the  sympathies  stimulated 
by  fraternity  and  fellowship. 


willing  it  should  do.  Early  in  the  career  of  the  "pub- 
licity office"  (reel  wanted  to  give  out  all  the  facts  about 
criminal  activities  in  this  cotinin  on  the  part  ot  Ger- 
man agents  before  we  got  into  the  war.  tracing  the 
matter  straight  to  the  German  Embassy  and  the  <  ier- 
man  government.  The  Department  of  Justice  had  the 
facts,  but  Lansing,  regarding  the  time  as  inopportune, 
set  his  foot  down  hard,  declaring  that  none  of  the 
matter  should  be  made  public.  Creel  defied  the  Secre- 
tary and  took  the  matter  to  the  President.  What  hap- 
pened nobody  knows.  But  the  matter  did  not  go  to 
the  public.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Lansing  issued 
his  very  notable  order  forbidding  any  one  in  the  depart- 
ment giving  out  any  sort  of  information,  and  created 
his  own  department  of  information.  At  the  time  it 
was  understood  that  Mr.  Lansing  was  distrustful  of 
his  own  subordinates;  but  it  appears  now  that  he  was 
striking  at  Creel's  committee  of  public  information. 
Other  departments  have  likewise  established  a  practical 
boycott  of  the  Creel  organization.  The  matter  has  gone 
so  far  that  agents  of  the  publicity  office  are  denied 
access  to  at  least  half  of  the  departments,  their  only 
information  being  the  mimeographed  sheets  given  out 
to  all  .correspondents  and  inquirers  by  department  press 
agents  and  containing  the  news  of  the  day.  Creel  prints 
these  in  the  daily  bulletin,  but  the  newspapers  as  a  rule 
have  printed  them  first. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  official  censorship,  headed  by  Mr.  Creel,  is  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  sustain  itself.     Somehow  there  seems 
nothing  for  it  to  do — at  least  nothing  that  anybody  is 


The  latest  activity  of  the  Creel  committee  is  the 
getting  out  of  a  new  "Red-White-and  Blue  Book"  re- 
lating "How-  the  War  Came  to  America."  This  pamph- 
let is  being  extensively  circulated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  committee.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  from  utter- 
ances of  the  President  and  has  a  certain  value  as  a  book 
of  reference.  But  tor  all  its  merit  as  a  record  of  ex- 
ecutive expression  and  as  a  literary  performance,  it 
fails  at  the  point  of  sustaining  the  interests  of  the  war 
by  wide  popularity.  A  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Administration,  a  consistent  Democrat,  was  asked  a  few 
days  back  what  he  thought  of  the  "Red-White-and- 
Blue  Book." 

"All  right  in  its  way,"  he  replied,  "but  it  does  not 
get  across.  Too  highbrow  for  the  average  citizen. 
Frank  Lane  told  how  the  war  came  to  America  in 
much  better  fashion.  He  talked  the  language  of  the 
people." 

"Who  prepared  this  pamphlet?"  I  asked. 

"Professor  Ford,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
one  of  the  intellectual  gentlemen  we  have  called  to 
Washington   for   Creel's   committee." 

This  bit  of  dialogue  sheds  a  world  of  light  upon 
the  failure  of  the  publicity  office.  Nobody  of  practical 
experience,  or  technical  skill,  or  plain  common  sense 
would  have  called  in  a  professor  of  rhetoric  to  prepare 
a  book  designed  to  make  wide  popular  appeal. 


At  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  eighty-five  separate  one- 
story  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  troops  in 
training  have  been  built  in  ten  days.  The  "plant"  con- 
sists of  barracks,  mess  halls,  bath  houses  with  concrete 
floors,  and  a  telephone  exchange  building.  Plans  were 
received  from  Washington  on  Saturday,  May  26th. 
which  were  revised  to  suit  local  conditions  by  Monday, 
the  contract  signed  on  Sunday  and  dated  a  day  ahead. 
Monday  it  rained,  so  that  the  work  really  began  on 
Tuesday,  when  the  necessary  deliveries  were  made  and 
the  men  put  at  work,  twenty-five  miles  distant  from 
Chicago.  Work  was  pushed  at  fever  heat,  workmen 
and  military  officers  alike  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
game:  the  structures  sprang  up  "like  pen-and-ink  pic- 
tures in  a  movie  cartoon,"  water  mains,  sewer  conduits, 
telephone  cables,  and  electric  light  wires  were  installed, 
ditches  and  drains  being  cut  by  steam  and  gasoline 
trench  diggers,  and  three  days  after  the  buildings  were 
finished  all  plumbing  was  completed  and  fire  hydrants 
were  in  place.  '         

Xot  everywhere  is  the  work  of  preparing  quarters 
for  training  camps  proceeding  with  speed  comparable 
with  the  achievement  at  Fort  Sheridan.  In  truth,  the 
work  at  various  points  tends  to  lag.  There  is  reason 
for  it.  Those  who  have  the  giving-out  of  the  contracts 
are  attempting  to  distribute  their  favors,  particularly 
in  the  South,  which  enjoys  the  special  favor  of  an  Ad- 
ministration essentially  Southern  in  its  sympathies. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  apportion  the  advantages  of 
government  patronage  among  the  faithful  and  as  widely 
as  possible.  Thus  a  whole  brood  of  industrial  adven- 
turers, and  some  with  little  experience,  more  with  less, 
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have  been  awarded  contracts  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
facilities  and  powers.  l\:  the  case  of  Fort  Sheridan  the 
work  was  given  out  to  men  accustomed  to  do  big  things 
in  a  big  way.  Furthermore  there  was  access  to  the 
resources  of  material  and  labor  only  to  be  had  in  a 
large  centre. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Ambrose  Bierce's    "  Invocation." 

San  Francisco,  July  3,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Years  before  the  publication  of  the 
famous  "Recessional,"  one  of  your  contributors,  Ambrose 
Bierce,  gave  to  the  world  his  "Invocation."  It  was  written 
for  and  read  at  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day  here  in 
San   Francisco,   July  4,    1888. 


Austria  and  Bulgaria — or  rather  Germany  writ  small — are 
willing  to  end  the  war  on  condition  that  they  are  allowed 
to  win  the  war,  and  to  make  their  exit  from  the  battlefield 
with  the  plunder  in   their  pockets. 


We  see  now  the  vital  nature  of  the  intervention  of  Greece, 
and  our  vision  is  still  further  cleared  by  the  piteous  cry  for 
help  that  Bulgaria  has  addressed  to  Germany,  and  that  ill 
agrees  with  the  arrogant  declamations  with  which  she  en- 
deavors to  comfort  her  own  forebodings.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  Bulgarians  have  any  particular  tear  of 
the  Greek  army,  but  it  implies  a  recognition  on  their  part 
that  the  Greek  army  is  henceforth  an  enemy,  and  not  a  friend. 
It  means  that  the  Greek  army  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon 
to  give  that  stab  in  the  back  that  Constantine  would  cer- 
tainly have  administered  to  the  Allied  forces  as  soon  as  they 


Kipling's   poem   is   animated   by   a   single   idea — the   duty   of  ]  began  their  move  forward  into  Serbia.     Consternation,  we  are 

told,  was  caused  in  Sofia  by  Constantine's  abdication,  and 
there  was  good  cause  for  the  consternation,  which  we  may 
suppose  was  vividly  reflected  in  Berlin.  For  it  means  the  re- 
conquest  of  Serbia.  It  means  that  Serrail's  army  need  now 
have  no  apprehensions  for  its  rear,  and  that  it  can  proceed 
in  overwhelming  force  against  the  Bulgarians  to  the  north  of 
Monastir.  The  Bulgarians  can  not  be  in  very  great  strength. 
They  have  very  few  Germans  with  them,  and  they  have  cer- 
tainly been  called  upon  to  do  a  large  share  in  the  garrisoning 
of   Roumania,   where   a  Russian   offensive   is  by   no   mean 


rulers  to  work  out  their  nations'  destinies  through  observance 
of  divine  law.  Bierce's  earlier  poem  is  informed  and  inspired 
by  the  same  thought : 

He  maketh  it  of  none  effect 
Who   walketh   not  within   Thy   will. 

But  by  many  others  as  well ;  and  they  are,  I  venture  to 
assert,  expressed  in  no  less  high  and  exquisite  poesy. 

Could  the  public  schools  do  better  than  to  give  the  "Invo- 
action"  to  their  advanced  pupils  as  a  part  of  their  education? 
Will  not  the  Argonaut  aid  by  republishing  this  great  poem 
at    this    most    appropriate    time  ?      But   if    its    space    does    not 
permit,  will  it  not  at  least  give  place  to  the  following  stanzas? 
Let    Man   salute   the    rising  day 
Of  Liberty,   but  not   adore. 
"Tis    Opportunity, — no    more, — 
A    useful,    not    a    sacred    ray. 

It  bringest  good,    it   bringeth    ill. 

As    he,    possessing,    shall    elect. 

He  maketh  it  of  none  effect 
Who    walketh    not    within    Thy    will. 

Give    Thou    more  or   less,    as   we 

Shall   serve  the   right  or  serve  the   wrong. 
Confirm    our    freedom    but   so    long 

As   we  are  worthy  to   be  free. 

Lo!    here   upon   the   world's  extreme 
We  stand  with  lifted   arms  and   dare 
By   Thine  Eternal   Name  to  swear 

Our   country,   which   so   fair   we  deem, — 

Shall  be  so   ruled   in    right  and  grace 
That  men  shall  say:     "O,  drive  afield 
The  lawless    eagle    from    the   shield 

And   call   an   angel  in   its  place!" 

In  the  war  which  is  on  us  we  are  asking  God  to  "confirm 
our  freedom"  because  we  are  "serving  the  right"  as  He  has 
given  us  ability  to  see  the  right.  F.  W.  Henshaw. 

[Ambrose  Bierce's  poem — "Invocation" — referred  to  in  this 
letter  will  be  found  in  its  full  text  under  the  head  of  "Old 
Favorites"  in  another  column  of  this  paper. — Editor  Argo- 
naut.] 


upon  Laon.  Have  the  Germans  any  real  belief  that  they  can 
stop  this  disastrous  process?  Of  course  they  have  not.  They 
know  that  they  can  not  stop  it.  They  must  be  far  more  occu- 
pied in  plans  For  retreat  than  for  advance.  They  know  tti.it 
they  can  not  for  long  stave  off  a  general  falling  back  of  their 
whole  line,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  imminent.  They  have 
been  prodigally  consuming  their  drafts  and  their  reserves. 
They  have  so  far  weakened  their  eastern  lines  that  Hinden- 
burg's  otter  of  an  armistice  to  the  Russians  while  they  are 
holding  their  elections  becomes  almost  laughable  in  its  trans- 
parency. Hindenburg,  of  course,  is  well  aware,  not  only  that 
a  separate  Russian  peace  is  out  of  the  question,  but  that  there 
are  very  distinct  signs  of  a  Russian  offensive.  The  German 
armies  in  the  west  can  never  be  stronger  than  they  are  now, 
and  yet  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist  any  one  of  the 
blows  leveled  at  them  by  the  British.  Day  by  day  they  are 
being  beaten  by  warehousemen  and  clerks  and  farmers  who 
had  hardly  even  seen  a  military  rifle  until  a  year  or  so  ago. 
And  the  mighty  and  invincible  Prussian  Guard  has  no  better 
luck   than  the  rest  of  them. 


As  I  said,  I  believe  that  some  great  event  is  imminent,  and 
perhaps  more  than  one  great  event.  Carl  Ackerman  tells  us 
that  German  nerves  are  now  so  shattered  by  undernourish- 
ment that  they  could  no  longer  bear  the  news  of  a  decided 
defeat.     They  must  be  stimulated  by  incessant  predictions  of 


victory  and  by  news  of  operations,  such  as  aeroplane  raids 
impossibility.'  The  road  up  the  Yardar  Valley  into  Serbia  is  UDOn  London,  that  have  at  least  the  semblance  of  a  success, 
a  difficult  one,  but  it  is  easier  than  the  other  road  along  the    Germany    has    not    yet    admitted   the    loss    of    Craonne,    which 


Struma  and  into  western  Bulgaria.  Moreover,  the  actual  in- 
vasion of  Serbia  has  a  moral  advantage  all  its  own.  It  is 
aimed  directly  at  the  political  heart  of  the  war.  It  is  the 
logical  continuation  of  the  British  seizure  of  Bagdad  and  the 
Russian  advance  into  Mesopotamia.  It  is  a  definite  snatch  at 
the  one  prize  upon  which  all  Teutonic  eyes  are  fixed.     If  Ser- 

.  rail  can  carry  his  army  into  the  heart  of  Serbia  he  will  have 
done    something   more    vital,    more    conclusive,    than    anything 

:  that  is  likely  to  be  done  upon  any  other  field  of  war. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Believing  very  firmly  that  we  are  now  about  to  witness  the 
last  act  in  the  great  war  drama,  I  have  some  curiosity  as  to 
whether  its  scene  will  be  laid  in  the  east  or  in  the  west.  The 
two  fields  are  now  in  close  rivalry-  *n  the  western  field  we 
have  a  record  that  speaks  for  itself  and  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  misinterpret.  It  is  a  record  of  several  months,  a  record 
of  almost  unvarying  Allied  victory  and  of  German  defeat. 
In  the  east— and  by  the  east  I  mean  Greece  and  the  Balkans 
— the  record  has  yet  to  be  made,  but  then  on  the  other  hand 
the  east  is  actually  the  gage  of  the  whole  struggle.  Here  is 
the  one  vulnerable  point  where  even  a  slight  wound  may  be 
fatal.  Germany  is  waging  rfer  war  in  the  west,  not  in  order 
that  she  may  conquer  the  west,  but  in  order  that  she  may 
conquer  the  east.  Her  armies  in  the  west  are  fighting  for 
the  domination  of  Serbia  just  as  actually  as  though  they  were 
in  Serbia.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  they  are  fighting  for 
nothing  else,  if  we  confine  our  vision  for  the  moment  to  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  that  was  to  be  forged  for  the  captivity 
of  the  world.  Germany  was  compelled  to  crush  Serbia  be- 
cause an  independent  Serbia  meant  the  nullification  of  all 
the  military  advantages  that  were  to  accrue  to  Germany  from 
the  international  railroad  to  Egypt  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Austria  was  similarly  compelled,  or  impelled,  by  the  threat 
to  her  own  empire  implied  by  the  presence  within  her  frontiers 
of  some  twenty  millions  of  southern  Slavs — that  is  to  say 
Serbians — who  looked  toward  Serbia  for  leadership  and  uni- 
fication and  nationality.  These  two  lines  of  policy,  German  and 
Austrian,  converged  upon  Serbia,  thus  doubly  doomed  by  the 
colossal  ambitions  of  her  imperial  enemies.  The  restoration 
of  Serbian  integrity  thus  means  a  definite  and  final  foil  to 
those  ambitions,  just  as  Serbian  extinction  means  their  tri- 
umph. In  a  very  real  sense  we  may  say  that  the  war  is  being 
waged  for,  and  against,  the  liberation  of  Serbia,  and  that  this 
little  Balkan  state  must  either  be  the  bulwark  against  Teu- 
tonic world  domination,  or  else  the  open  road  over  which  that 
domination   will   speedily  accomplish    itself. 


That  the  Central  Empires  know  precisely  where  the  prize  is 
to  be  sought  we  need  not  doubt  at  all.  Within  the  last  few 
days  we  have  had  two  semiofficial  peace  suggestions,  one 
from  Austria  and  the  other  from  Bulgaria.  Both  voices — 
and  of  course  they  are  actually  the  same  voice — assure  us 
of  the  moderate  and  magnanimous  peace  terms  upon  which 
the  war  may  be  ended.  Neither  Austria  nor  Bulgaria  is 
anxious  for  territorial  gains.  They  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo,  but  with  one  trifling  exception,  and  this  is  added 
as  a  sort  of  insignificant  afterthought.  Northern  Serbia  and 
the  city  of  Nish,  we  are  told,  must  not  be  allowed  to  revert 
to  Slav  possession.  Quite  so.  But  then  Nish  happens  to  be 
the  city  through  which  the  international  railroad  runs,  and 
Northern  Serbia  happens  to  adjoin  Hungary.     In  other  words 


The  British  are  continuing  their  dramatic  successes  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  western  line.  Lens  se'ems  to  be  on  the 
point  of  falling,  as  a  result  of  the  encirclement  by  the  two 
horns  of  the  attacking  forces.  A  sudden  blow  at  Oppy  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  extensive  trench  lines,  while  constant 
raids  at  various  points  on  the  front  have  served  to  keep  the 
German  forces  in  a  state  of  disquieting  uncertainty.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  there  is  now  no  immediate 
territorial  objective  to  the  present  British  efforts.  General 
Haig  seems  to  be  striking  at  any  point  that  offers  the  prospect 
of  a  success  without  an  undue  cost,  and  he  does  this  with 
the  knowledge  that  every  fresh  gain  means  a  weakening  of 
the  German  morale,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  the  moment 
when  the  German  lines  must  break  under  the  strain.  His 
dominance  of  the  air  enables  him  to  select  his  area  and  to 
prepare  his  attack  without  detection.  The  attack  is  followed 
by  a  new  and  tardy  massing  of  German  forces  in  resistance, 
and  the  consequent  weakening  of  their  lines  elsewhere.  Then 
a  new  assault  is  directed  to  the  areas  thus  weakened.  The 
Germans  evidently  believed  that  the  Somme  battle  would  be  re- 
sumed where  it  was  left  off,  and  it  was  to  frustrate  this  sup- 
posed intention  that  Hindenburg  planned  his  great  retreat. 
But  Haig  had  already  far  advanced  his  plans  for  his  attack 
to  the  east  of  Ypres  on  the  Messines  Ridge,  and  it  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  as  we  have  seen.  We  have  now  wit- 
nessed a  long  succession  of  such  attacks,  and  in  every  instance 
they  seem  to  have  been  unforeseen  by  the  Germans.  Reliable 
reports  say  that  the  British  dominance  in  the  air  is  now  so 
complete  that  no  German  aviator  can  ever  cross  the  lines. 
The  British  aviators,  on  the  other  hand,  positively  swarm 
over  the  German  defenses,  directing  the  fire  of  the  guns,  de- 
stroying munition  centres,  and  bombing  the  trenches  and  em- 
placements. The  German  claim  to  the  destruction  of  airships 
in  excess  of  their  own  losses  may  easily  be  true  enough.  Ger- 
man planes  that  are  unable  to  keep  the  air  or  to  accomplish 
their  mission  are  naturally  not  subject  to  the  risks  taken  by 
their  more  numerous  and  more  successful  competitors.  Mean- 
while the  work  of  attrition  goes  on  apace,  and  it  is  the  most 
important  work  of  all.  The  Germans  can  not  afford  to  accept 
a  reverse  anywhere.  They  are  too  perilously  near  the  point 
where  their  bulging  lines  must  either  break  or  else  be 
straightened  by  a  general  retreat.  The  British  are  able  to 
choose  the  points  where  their  own  losses  will  be  at  a  mini- 
mum, and  where  the  counter  attacks  will  be  most  costly  to 
the  assailants.  The  Germans  are  now  stumbling  confusedly 
backward,  dreading  that  every  new  step  to  the  rear  will  find 
them  in  that  "last  ditch"  from  which  there  can  be  no  re- 
covery.   

A  study  of  the  inner  recesses  of  the  German  official  and 
military  mind  would  now  be  of  surpassing  interest,  if  it  were 
only  possible  to  make  it.  Certainly  that  mind  is  not  ex- 
pressed by  the  Pan-German  ravings  for  a  "Hindenburg  peace," 
whatever  that  may  be.  Yon  Bethman  Hollweg  allowed  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  mental  processes  by  his  bitter  reply  to  the 
Pan-Germans  that  the  first  step  to  the  indemnities  and  an- 
nexations for  which  they  were  clamoring  was  to  win  the  war. 
Evidently  he  did  not  think  that  the  prospect  was  a  very  roseate 
one.  How  could  he?  The  German  armies  have  now  mani- 
festly lost  the  habit  of  victory.  They  must  have  lost  also 
the  expectation  of  it.  The  story  of  the  war  in  the  west  has 
now  a  certain  sameness  about  it  that  is  almost  monotonous. 
The  British  win  a  section  of  ground  with  heavy  losses  to 
their  enemies.  The  German  counter  attack,  and  are  repulsed 
with  still  heavier  losses.  And  so  it  goes  day  after  day.  The 
same  process  is  repeated,  although  lately  with  somewhat  less 
emphasis  in  the  south,  where  the  French  have  their  eyes  fixed 


has  been  firmly  in  French  hands  for  many  weeks.  The  British 
victory  at  Messines  was  announced  almost  as  though  it  were 
a  German  victory.  But  some  inkling  of  the  truth  may  be 
dawning  upon  the  popular  mind.  Indeed  we  know  that  it  must 
be  so,  if  only  from  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  Pan-Germans 
to  combat  it  by  innumerable  public  meetings  all  over  Germany. 
It  must  occur  even  to  the  most  credulous  that  the  efforts  to 
discount  the  effects  of  American  intervention  bear  a  sinister 
resemblance  to  the  earlier  assurances  that  the  British  armies 
were  wholly  negligible.  Faith  in  the  submarine  must  be  fast 
waning,  and  it  may  receive  a  further  shock  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  fleet  of  American  transports,  carrying  the  con- 
siderable nucleus  of  an  American  army,  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  the  face  of  the  submarines  that  we  may  be  sure  made 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  waylay  it.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Captain  Persius,  the  German  naval  expert,  shook 
his  head  gloomily  over  the  prospects  of  those  transports,  but 
actually  their  danger  was  a  very  slight  one.  Captain  Persius 
took  care  to  shake  his  head  where  every  one  could  see  it, 
but  actually  he  could  have  had  very  little  hope  that  the  sub- 
marines could  intercept  them.  I  believe  that  we  are  now 
about  to  witness  another  great  German  retreat.  It  can  not 
be  delayed  for  long  unless  the  fortune  of  war  in  the  west 
should  suddenly  turn,  and  in  a  very  radical  way.  General 
Haig's  deliberate  advance  upon  Lens  looks  very  much  as 
though  it  were  intended  as  a  partial  cloak  to  some  other 
movement  elsewhere.  It  would  be  the  kind  of  manoeuvre  of 
which  we  have  already  had  several  examples.  And  that  the 
Germans  are  aware  of  the  critical  step  that  they  must  soon 
take  is  additionally  suggested  by  the  suddenly  tightened  grip 
of  their  newspaper  censors,  and  their  prohibition  of  any  edi- 
torial  comments   save   those   that   have   been   dulv   authorized. 


There  are  many  other  circumstances  that  must  play  their 
part  in  persuading  the  German  government  to  face  the  inevi- 
table, and  to  make  the  dreaded  confession  of  failure  to  their 
own  people.  The  situation  is  growing  worse,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  that  confession  are  increasing  apace.  There  are 
stories  of  the  destruction  of  the  German  crops  by  drought. 
These  stories  are  denied,  and  they  may  be  exaggerated,  but 
it  can  not  be  questioned  that  there  has  been  a  drought  over 
large  parts  of  Germany  and  that  the  harvest  will  be  of  meagre 
dimensions.  There  are  once  more  rumors  that  Austria  is 
seeking  peace,  and  that  she  is  being  tempted  to  break  from 
her  German  alliance  by  the  promise  of  a  large  American  loan. 
It  is  true  that  such  rumors  have  been  periodical,  and  that 
so  far  they  have  failed  to  materialize,  but  they  become  con- 
stantly more  likely  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the  intensi- 
fication of  Austrian  miseries  and  of  her  internal  dissensions. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  measures  that  are  now  being  taken 
by  America  to  place  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe  upon 
rations,  and  so  to  prevent  the  export  to  Germany  of  foodstuffs 
and  of  commodities  useful  in  war.  The  countries  of  Scan- 
dinavia. Holland,  and  Spain  are  now  experiencing  dire  distress^ 
among  their  own  people  because  their  merchants  have  been 
selling  to  Germany  the  imports  that  should  have  been  used 
for  home  consumption.  Germany  has  undoubtedly  profited 
very  largely  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  she  has  been  able  to  secure  her  meagre  supply  of  essen- 
tials. But  this  trade  will  now  be  stopped.  Neutral  countries  will 
receive  from  America  no  more  than  they  have  been  used  to 
receive  in  times  of  peace.  That  Germany  was  unable  to  fore- 
see so  serious  a  threat  as  this  when  she  deliberately  invoked 
war  with  America  is  only  another  example  of  her  signal  in- 
capacity to  interpret  the  mind  of  other  peoples,  an  incapacity 
that  has  had  far  more  serious  effects  upon  her  welfare  even 
than  her  military  failures.  She  may  stilt  be  blind  to  the ' 
meaning  of  the  enrollment  of  ten  million  Americans  for  war 
service.  She  may  actually  believe  that  it  relates  to  a  future 
that  will  not  come.  But  the  cycle  of  misfortunes  that  have 
transpired  and  the  others  that  are  imminent  can  hardly  fail  to 
appeal  to  her  in  their  full  weight  and  significance  and  as 
threatening  a  ruin  that  must  become  more  utter  and  irre- 
trievable  with   the  passage  of  the   weeks. 


Since    writing   the    above    we   have    the    n  _ 
attack    upon    the    Stripa    River    in    the    direct. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  7,  1917. 


A  week  ago  it  was  suggested  in  this  column  that  Russia 
might  yet  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  us,  since  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  her  political  paralysis  was  also  a  military 
one.  Indeed  there  were  evidences  that  it  was  not.  General 
BrussilorT  would  not  have  withdrawn  his  resignation  unless 
there  had  been  prospects  of  activity.  The  German  bulletins 
say  that  the  attack  was  repulsed,  but  that  has  now  become  a 
formula  in  German  bulletins.  None  the  less  they  describe  it 
as  serious.  If  Russia  is  now  actually  in  a  position  to  fight 
she  has  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  win.  The  German 
and  Austrian  lines  have  been  weakened  by  the  western  and 
Italian  campaigns  and  a  heavy  Russian  pressure  in  Galicia 
ought  to  succeed.  Sidney  Cokyn\ 

San  Francisco.  July  2,  1917. 


WASHINGTON  IN  WARTIME. 


Francis  B.  Loomis,  who  for  many  years  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  diplomatic  activities  of  the  United  States,  has  just 
returned  from  a  two  months'  visit  in  Washington,  where  he 
recently  came  in  contact  through  the  arrival  of  the  British, 
French,  and  other  foreign  commissions  to  this  country  with 
many  Europeans  of  importance,  with  whom  he  has  long  been 
acquainted  and  who  gave  him  special  opportunities  for  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  military  and  diplomatic  situations  on  the 
continent.  Washington,  said  Mr.  Loomis  to  the  Argonaut, 
has  been  transformed  in  appearance  since  we  entered  the 
war.  Its  usual  summer  calm  and  deserted  village  aspect  is 
no  longer  observable.  The  streets  are  filled  with  bustling 
people.  When  the  government  offices  close  for  the  day  and 
discharge  their  throng  of  employees  into  the  street,  the  spec- 
tacle is  like  that  of  a  great  city.  Every  hotel,  apartment- 
house,  and  boarding-house  is  crowded.  Scores  and  some- 
times hundreds  of  people  are  turned  away  daily  from  the 
larger  hotels.  Foreign  military  uniforms  worn  by  Italian, 
French,  English,  and  Russian  officers  are  seen  with  great  fre- 
quency on  the  streets.  At  Fort  Meyer,  across  the  Potomac, 
are  2000  young  men  being  trained  for  officers.  On  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  they  are  added  to  the  population  of  Washington. 
Many  of  the  volunteer  workers  in  the  Red  Cross  under  Mr. 
Hoover  are  well-to-do  men,  and  they  are  establishing  them- 
selves in  comfortable  furnished  houses  and  trying  to  settle 
down  at  Washington  for  the  period  of  the  war.  The  vast 
activity  which  one  sees  in  Washington  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  tranquillity  which  obtained  there  during  much 
of  the  Civil  War  period.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  who  was  him- 
self Secretary  of  War  and  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  told  me 
the  other  day  that  during  the  Civil  War  he  used  to  come  down 
to  Washington  from  Harvard  and  spend  his  vacation  at  the 
White  House  with  his  parents,  and  the  thing  which  impressed 
him  most  in  those  days  was  the  quietness  and  lack  of  excite- 
ment in  Washington.  He  said  that  sometimes  for  many  days 
not  a  soul  would  call  at  the  White  House  unless  it  was  some 
cabinet  member  who  had  been  summoned.  He  remarked  that 
the  streets  seemed  almost  deserted. 

The  people  of  Washington  and  the  East  have  had  the  fact 
of  our  participation  in  the  war  set  before  them  in  graphic 
object  lessons  within  the  last  fortnight  through  the  presence 
of  several  large  commissions  from  our  European  allies.  The 
most  important  of  these  commissions  were  the  British  and 
the  French.  The  British  was  the  largest  and  most  highly 
organized  and  most  businesslike  among  the  commissions.  It 
brought  a  score  of  highly-trained  experts  with  it  and  set  out 
from  the  start  to  discuss  in  a  serious  and  formative  way  the 
stirring  business  of  war.  The  British  had  with  them  a  finan- 
cial expert  of  high  character  and  reputation,  textile,  fuel, 
ordnance,  and  of  course  many  military  and  naval  experts. 
Viviani,  the  official  head  of  the  French  mission,  was  all  the 
while  overshadowed  by  General  Joffre,  much  to  the  former's 
chagrin.  Viviani  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  unhappiness 
over  the  enormous  enthusiasm  and  interest  evoked  by  the 
sturdy  old  soldier,  whose  name  was  on  every  one's  lips  and 
who  was  everywhere  received  with  thunderous  applause. 
When  I  left  Washington  there  were  still  three  commissions 
there — the  Russian,  the  Belgian,  and  the  Italian.  Prince 
Udine,  head  of  the  Italian  commission,  got  the  measles  in 
Washington,  though  his  malady  was  not  so  announced 
officially,  and  the  programme  of  the  commission  was  delayed 
for  two  weeks.  Also,  Marconi,  the  wireless  inventor,  was  ill 
most  of  the  time  he  was  in  Washington,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  many  people.  The  foreign  commissions  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  our  Administration,  because  the}' 
have  told  them  clearly  and  definitely  just  what  this  war  means 
and  just  what  is  expected  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  also  put  before  us  the  fruit  of  their  experience  in  the 
matter  of  military  organization,  equipment,  food,  and  mili- 
tary operations.  They  have  really  done  a  great  service  in 
coming  to  this  country. 

We  on  our  part  have  sent  but  one  commission  abroad— to 
Russia.  Elihu  Root's  appointment  gave  satisfaction  to  all 
intelligent  persons.  Mr.  Root  had  no  illusions  about  the 
difficulty  and  dangers  of  the  work  before  him.  He  did  not 
go  through  choice.  He  is  an  old  man  and  he  went  to  Russia 
because  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  go,  because,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  was  drafted  for  the  service.  He  felt  that  the 
chances  for  success  were  very  much  against  him  and  that 
precious  time  was  wasted  in  the  work  of  organizing  the  com- 
mission. I  spent  the  last  hour  with  him  before  he  departed 
from  Washington.  He  said  that  he  believed  there  was  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  for  success,  but  that  he  proposed  to 
make  the  most  of  that  one  chance. 

Mr.  Balfour  told  me  in  this  connection  that  he  regarded 
the  Russian  situation  with  grave  apprehension.  Marquis  de 
Chambrun  of  the  French  commission  was  more  hopeful.  He 
had  seen  some  French  officers  who  were  just  back  from  Russia 
before  he  sailed  for  the  United  States  who  impressed  him 
with  the  belief  that  the  new  republic  would  develop  enough 
strength  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  enable  Russia  to 
become  a  strong  military  factor  again.  When  I  left  Washing- 
ton, while  a  more  hopeful  feeling  regarding  Russia  obtained 
in  official  circles,  still  it  was  the  belief  of  most  military  men 
that  little  could  be  expected  from  that  country  in  the  way 
of  effective  fighting  this  year. 

The   seriousness   of   the   war   situation    has    impressed    itself 

deeply  upon  the  President  and  his  advisers.     They  feel  that  a 

struggle  perhaps   of   several   years'   duration   is   ahead   of   this 

country    and    they    are    trying   now   in    an   earnest   but    frantic 

way   with  the   best   intentions   to   make   up   in   some   degree   at 

least  the  time  which  has  been  lost  during  the  two  past  years 

when    thej     failed    to    look    the    facts    in    the    face   and    failed 

to    make    '.he    most    necessary    preparations    for    a    war    which 

was  ^ert^'n  to   come.      War  does   not   make  small   men   great. 

reat    men    opportunities    to    show    their   mettle    and 

_j     ;  themselves.     The  President,  unfortunately,  has  too 

11  men  around  him  and  does  not  see  his  way  to  get 

tnm.      As    a    consequence    we   have   the   unfortunate 


spectacle  of  many  men  in  authority  quarreling  over  details 
and  haggling  over  the  price  of  steel,  coal,  munitions,  armor- 
plate,  ships,  and  oil-  They  ought  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
actual  work  of  preparing  for  war.  It  is  perfectly  easy  with 
the  powers  which  the  government  possesses  to  regulate  the 
matter  of  excess  profits  later  by  imposing  taxes  to  absorb  them. 
The  business  for  the  country  and  the  Administration  today  is 
to  fight  and  win  this  war.  There  is  a  feeling  that  next  year 
a  number  of  men  who  are  now  prominent  in  public  life  will 
have  to  be  retired  and  their  places  filled  with  men  of  much 
larger  calibre. 

Most  of  the  foreign  officials  who  have  come  to  this  country 
with  the  various  commissions  think  the  war  will  last  at  least 
two  years  longer.  Of  course  all  of  these  predictions  are  mere 
guesses.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
thirty  years  ago  the  German  philosopher  Nietzsche  stated  it 
as  his  positive  belief  that  the  twentieth  century  would  bring 
with  it  a  war  for  the  dominion  of  the  world.  In  this  connec- 
tion one  recalls  Goethe's  observation  to  Eckermann  when  he 
said  :  "We  Germans  are  of  yesterday.  No  doubt  in  the  last 
hundred  years  we  have  been  cultivating  ourselves  diligently. 
But  it  may  take  a  few  centuries  yet  before  our  countrymen 
have  absorbed  sufficient  intellect  and  higher  culture  for  it  to 
be  said  of  them  that  it  is  a  long  time  since  they  were  bar- 
barians." 

No  discussion  in  Washington  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  Mr.  Hoover.  At  the  present  time  he  is  clearly 
the  most  distinguished  and  prominent  personality  the  war 
situation  has  developed.  Unselfish,  experienced,  resource- 
ful, calm,  self-contained  as  General  Grant,  Mr.  Hoover  by 
sheer  force  of  character  dominates  the  food  and  supply  situa- 
tion and  commands  the  respect  of  the  country'  ar)d  of  Con- 
gress. If  it  were  not  for  the  knowledge  that  Hoover  is  to 
administer  the  food  laws  the  vast  power  which  the  President 
is  asking  Congress  to  give  him  to  carry  these  laws  into  effect 
would  never  be  given.  If  we  win  this  war  certainly  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  factors  making  for  victory  will  be  Her- 
bert C.  Hoover  and  his  associates. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Philip  Scheidemann,  the  German  Socialist  leader,  is 
a  Prussian,  and  one  of  the  most  persuasive  characters 
in  Germany.  He  once  said  in  the  Reichstag  that  there 
is  more  sensitiveness  to  human  suffering  in  the  Prus- 
sian soul  than  in  the  whole  of  England.  He  claims 
that  the  spiritual  side  of  human  nature  has  been  stimu- 
lated more  by  Prussia  than  by  any  other  people  since 
the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  to  the  influence 
of  Germany  in  consequence  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  Europe  since  the  era  of 
Napoleon. 

Sir  George  Burn,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Ottawa. 
has  exhibited  the  proverbial  Scottish  tenacity  by  re- 
maining as  head  of  the  institution  for  thirty-seven 
years.  He  has  spent  most  of  his  energy  on  the  prac- 
tical things,  having  been  banker,  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Bankers*  Association,  of  the  Ottawa  Clear- 
ing House,  president  District  Bankers'  Association  of 
Ottawa,  promoter  of  flour  mill  interests,  etc.  But  in 
his  lighter  moods  Sir  George  has  been  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts  and  considerable  of  a  philanthropist. 
Music  has  been  a  hobby  of  his,  along  with  drama. 

Herman  Bernstein,  originator  and  promoter  of  the 
'plan  to  have  a  Statue  of  Liberty  stand  in  either  Petro- 
grad  or  Moscow  as  the  gift  and  visible  token  of  Ameri- 
1  can  sympathy,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  but  was  taken 
in  childhood  to  Russia  and  lived  there  until  he  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1893.  He  had  been  liberally 
educated  in  Europe,  and  soon  after  arriving  in  New 
York  established  journalistic  connections  which  since 
have  given  him  prominence  as  an  interpreter  of  polit- 
ical and  social  developments  in  the  Near  East  and  as 
an  appraiser  of  great  and  important  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  His  acquaintance  among  statesmen 
and  men  of  letters  in  Europe  is  unusually  wide.  He 
has  translated  much  of  the  best  Russian  literature  and 
also  is  a  writer  and  adapter  of  plays. 

Dr.  Teresa  Lambriola.  who  headed  the  deputation 
which  laid  before  the  Italian  minister  of  justice,  Signor 
Sacchi,  the  demands  of  women  with  regard  to  the  abro- 
gation of  marital  authorization,  is  the  famous  lady  bar- 
rister whose  right  to  practice  at  the  Italian  bar  was 
denied  her  by  the  court  of  appeal  in  1912  and  by  the 
supreme  court  of  cassation  in  1913.  The  case  presented 
many  points  of  interest,  for  Dr.  Lambriola  had  passed 
the  severe  competitive  examinations  which  gave  her 
the  post  of  professor  (or  lecturer)  of  common  law 
at  the  University  of  Rome.  At  the  time  of  the  verdict 
of  the  court  of  cassation  she  had  taught  law  for  ten 
years,  and  the  anomalous  position  was  thus  created  of 
a  teacher  of  several  generations  of  barristers  being  de- 
barred from  practicing  what  she  taught,  owing  to  her 
status  as  a  woman. 

Henry  Delaware  Flood,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  one  of  three  Virginians  now  in  places  of  power  in 
Washington  who  will  figure  prominently  in  such  his- 
tory as  relations  with  Germany  compel  chroniclers  to 
note,  the  other  two  being  United  States  Senator  Martin 
and  President  Wilson.  He  comes  from  the  historic 
town  of  Appomattox.  He  studied  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  then 
became  a  lawyer  and  county  attorney,  and  later  served 
in  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature.  Showing  evi- 
dent aptitudes  for  statecraft,  he  was  ambitious  to  rise; 
and  in  the  elections  for  the  Fifty-Seventh  Congress  he 
won.  Since  1901  he  has  been  at  Washington,  steadily 
gaining  in  experience  and  influence.  When  Virginia, 
a  few  years  ago,  revised  its  constitution  he  figured 
prominently  in  the  deliberations. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


(.Read    at    the 


By 
Celebration 


An  Invocation. 

A.MBKOSI-:    BlERCK. 
of    Independence    IJav    in    Sai 
in    1888.) 
Goddess   of  Liberty!    O  thou 

Whose   tearless   eyes  behold   the   chain. 
And  look  unmoved  upon  the  slain, 
Eternal   peace  upon   thy  brow, — 

Before  thy  shrine  the  races  press. 
Thy  perfect  favor  to  implore — 
The  proudest  tyrant  asks  no  more, 

The   iron   anarchist  no   less. 

Thine  altar-coals  that  touch   the  lips 
Of   prophets    kindle,    too,    the   brand 
By  Discord  flung  with  wanton  hand 

Among  the  houses  and  the  ships. 

Upon  thy  tranquil  front  the  star 

Burns  bleak  and  passionless  and  white. 
Its  cold  inclemency  of  light 

More  dreadful  than   the   shadows   are. 

Thy  name  we  do  not  here  invoke 
Our  civic  rites  to  sanctify : 
Enthroned  in  thy  remoter  sky, 

Thou  heedest   not   our  broken   yoke. 

Thou  carest  not  for  such  as  we : 
Our  millions  die  to  serve  the  still 
And  secret  purpose  of  thy  will. 

They   perish — what   is  that  to  thee? 

The  light  that  fills  the  patriot's  tomb 
Is  not  of  thee.  The  shining  crown 
Compassionately  offered   down 

To  those  who  falter  in  the  gloom. 

And  fall,  and  call  upon  thy  name, 
And  die  desiring — 't  is  the  si^n 
Of  a  diviner  love  than  thine, 

Rewarding  with  a  richer   fame. 

To  him   alone  let  freemen  cry 

Who   hears   alike   the   victor's   shout. 
The  song  of  faith,  the  moan  of  doubt. 

And  bends  him  from  his  nearer  skv. 


God  of  my   country   and  my  race  ! 

So  greater  than  the  gods  of  old ! 

So   fairer  than  the  prophets  told 
Who  dimly  saw  and  feared  Thy  face, — 

Who  didst  but  half  reveal  Thy  will 
And  gracious  ends  to  their  desire, 
Behind  the  dawn's  advancing  fire 

Thy   tender   day-beam   veiling  still, — 

To  whom   the  unceasing  suns  belong, 
And  cause  is  one  with  consequence, — 
To  whose  divine,  inclusive  sense 

The  moan  is  blended  with  the  song, — 

Whose  laws,  imperfect  and  unjust, 
Thy  just  and  perfect  purpose  serve  : 
The   needle,   howso'er   it   swerve, 

Still   warranting  the   sailor's   trust, — 

God,  lift  Thy  hand  and   make  us  free 
To  crown  the  work  Thou  hast  designed. 
O,  strike  away  the  chains  that  bind 

Our  souls  to  one  idolatry  ! 

The  liberty  Thy  love  hath  given 

We  thank  Thee  for.     We  thank  Thee  for 
Our  great  dead  fathers*  holy  war 

Wherein  our  manacles  were  riven. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  stronger  stroke 
Ourselves   delivered   and  incurred 
When — Thine  incitement  half  unheard — 

The  chains  we  riveted  we  broke. 

We  thank  Thee  that   beyond  the  sea 
The  people,  growing  ever  wise, 
Turn  to   the  west  tl^eir  serious  eyes 

And   dumbly  strive  to  be  as   we. 

As  when  the   sun's  returning  flame 
Upon  the  Nileside  statue  shone, 
And  struck   from  the  enchanted   stone 

The  music  of  a  mighty  fame. 

Let  Man   salute  the  rising  day 

Of  Liberty,  but  not  adore. 

'T  is  Opportunity — no  more — 
A   useful,   not   a   sacred,   ray. 

It  bringeth  good,  it  bringeth   ill. 

As  he  possessing  shall  elect. 

He  maketh  it  of  none  effect 
Who  walketh  not  within  Thy  will. 

Give  Thou  or  more  or  less,  as  we 

Shall  serve  the  right  or  serve  the  wrong. 
Confirm  our  freedom  but  so  long 

As  we  are  worthy  to  be  free. 

But  when  (.0,  distant  be  the  time!) 
Majorities  in  passion  draw 
Insurgent  swords  to  murder  Law. 

And  all  the  land  is  red  with  crime; 

Or — nearer  menace! — when  the  band 
Of  feeble  spirits  cringe  and  plead 
To  the  gigantic  strength  of  Greed, 

And  fawn  upon  his  iron  hand; — 

Xay,  when  the  steps  to  state  are  worn 
In  hollows  by  the  feet  of  thieves. 
And  Mammon  sits  among  the  sheaves 

And  chuckles  while  the  reapers  mourn  ; 

Then   stay  Thy  miracle  ! — replace 

The  broken  throne,  repair  the  chain. 
Restore   the   interrupted  reign 

And  veil   again   Thy  patient   face. 

Lo  !  here  upon  the  world's  extreme 
We  stand  with  lifted  arms  and  dare 
By  Thine  Eternal   Name  to  swear 

Our  country,  which  so  fair  we  deem — 

Upon  whose  hills,  a  bannered  throng. 
The  spirits  of  the  sun  display 
Their  flashing  lances  day  by  day 

And  hear  the  sea's  pacific  song — 

Shall  be  so  ruled  in  right  and  grace 
That  men  shall  say:     "O,  drive  afield 
The  lawless  eagle  from  the  shield, 

And  call  an  angel  to  the  place!" 


July  7,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


HEROES  OF  THE  WAR. 


G.  A.  Leask,  M.  A.,  Writes  of  Some  Great  Achievements. 


War  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Fame  and  death  on 
the  battlefield  come  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  most 
illiterate  private  stands  as  great  a  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  does  the  aristocratic  and  cultured 
officer.  This  has  often  been  demonstrated  during  the 
present  conflict,  as  the  pages  of  our  book  will  amply 
show.  One  of  the  many  humble  heroes  in  the  ranks 
is  Private  George  Wilson,  who  has  made  for  himself 
a  name  that  will  not  be  forgotten.  He  is  a  Scotsman, 
and  his  native  country  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  "of  the  people."  He  is  to  every  Scot  what  Ser- 
geant O'Leary.  V.  C,  is  to  the  Irish — the  type  of  na- 
tional valor.  Ask  any  native  of  Scotland  whose  is  their 
most  representative  V.  C.  hero,  and  he  will  at  once 
say  "Geordie"  Wilson.  This  does  not  mean  that  Wil- 
son's deed  surpassed  all  others,  but  that  it  caught  and 
held  the  public  imagination. 

Private  Wilson  was  selling  newspapers  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  up  to  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
declaration  of  war.  He  is  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
well  set-up  and  fair,  and  a  typical  Highland  soldier. 
He  joined  the  army  ten  years  ago.  his  regiment  being 
the  famous  Highland  Light  Infantry.  He  served  part 
of  his  time  at  the  historic  Edinburgh  Castle,  under  the 
shadow  of  which  is  now  his  home.  After  serving  three 
years  with  the  colors.  Wilson  went  into  the  Reserve, 
and  had  just  completed  seven  years  as  a  reservist  when 
he  was  called  back  to  his  regiment.  During  part  of 
the  period  he  was  in  the  Reserve.  Wilson  worked  in 
the  coal-pits  at  Niddrie. 

Then  he  again  took  up  the  selling  of  newspapers,  an 
occupation  he  had  followed  before  enlisting  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  Many  an  evening  paper  has  he  sold 
to  the  soldiers  outside  the  Castle,  and  few  wrho  saw 
him  at  this  time  could  have  foreseen  that  a  few  years 
later  all  Scotland  would  be  ringing  with  his  amazing 
exploit  in  France  in  the  greatest  war  in  history. 

There  are  many  stories  told  about  "Geordie"  by  the 
newsboys  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  delighted  when  "one 
of  us  did  fur  eight  Germans,"  as  one  of  them  put  it  on 
liLaring  the  news.  Wilson  was  always  a  "good  pal," 
always  willing  to  give  a  helping  hand.  He  once 
stopped  a  runaway  horse  in  the  Lawnmarket.  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  sister,  on  hearing  of  this  brave  act, 
said  he  ought  to  have  the  V.  C,  little  dreaming  that 
he  would  one  day  write  to  her  from  France  to  announce 
that  he  had  actually  been  recommended  for  the  great 
prize. 

A  very  serious  illness  he  went  through  is  still  remem- 
bered by  his  chums.  They  thought  at  the  time  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  hospital  alive.  He  pulled  through, 
however,  and  lived  to  make  Scotland  proud  of  him. 
It  is  said  that  Wilson  remarked  to  a  friend  before 
leaving  for  the  front  that  he  would  not  return  to  Scot- 
land if  he  did  not  bring  back  the  Victoria  Cross. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister  he  wrote : 

"I  am  recommended  for  bravery  for  capturing  a  ma- 
chine gun  and  going  into  the  German  firing  line  and 
shooting  an  officer  and  six  men,  and  turning  their  gun 
on  them,  and  carrying  in  a  mate  of  the  King's  Royal 
Rifles  who  was  riddled  with  bullets."  This  was  his 
own  modest  way  of  describing  his  great  deeds.  In  an- 
other letter  to  his  sister  Wilson,  who  is  one  of  a  family 
of  eight  orphans,  wrote :  "If  it's  God's  will  I  will  re- 
turn quite  safe  and  sound  back  to  bonnie  Scotland 
beside  my  ain  folk.  ...  I  am  both  meek  and  humble, 
God's  my  only  Saviour."  The  latter  letter  reveals  the 
modest,  noble  fellow  as  possessing  the  typical  Scottish 
virtues — love  for  country  and  family,  and  deep  religious 
feeling. 

A  man  of  his  regiment  once  referred  to  Private 
George  Wilson  as  a  "rough  diamond."  The  descrip- 
tion is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  him 
— he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  soldier  to  the  finger- 
tips, daring,  impetuous,  and  absolutely  fearless.  His 
blunt  speech  is  another  characteristic,  as  will  be  seen 
later :  he  does  not  stand  upon  useless  ceremony  or 
consider  convention  when  there  is  stern  work  to  do. 
One  account  of  his  V.  C.  deed  states  that  Wilson  went 
into  the  wood  to  capture  the  German  gun  after  being 
expressly  forbidden  by  his  officer  to  do  so.  This  is 
exactlv  the  thing  he  would  do,  knowing  the  permission 
was  denied  out  of  consideration  for  his  own  safety. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Marne  the  Germans  retreated 
in  hot  haste  to  the  River  Aisne,  pursued  by  the  Allied 
armies.  Before  each  side  settled  down  to  trench  war- 
fare it  fought  for  positions,  and  the  British  advanced 
and  retreated.  During  one  of  the  retreats  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry,  supported  by  the  King's  Royal  Rifles, 
acted  as  rear  guard,  and  with  wonderful  doggedness 
contested  every  inch  of  ground. 

On  September  14,  1914,  the  Highland  Light  Infan- 
try reached  Verneuil,  and  hastily  dug  themselves  in. 
The  pressure  of  the  enemy  was.  however,  very  severe, 
and  to  relieve  the  situation  a  party  of  sixteen  men. 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Archibald  Gibson  Craig, 
charged  the  Germans,  only  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
fire  of  a  machine  gun  in  a  wood.  This  gun  commanded 
the  trenches,  and  matters  began  to  assume  a  very  seri- 
ous aspect. 

Meantime  Wilson,  who  was  in  the  trenches,  had  been 


using  his  powers  of  observation.  His  sharp  eyes  de- 
tected the  enemy  moving  among  the  trees  in  the  wood 
already  referred  to.  He  at  once  informed  his  officer  i 
that  he  could  see  at  least  two  Germans.  The  officer  ; 
could  not  credit  this,  but,  as  Wilson  persisted  in  his  ' 
statement,  he  leveled  his  field  glasses  and  at  the  same  i 
moment  was  struck  down  with  a  mortal  wound. 

The  men  who  were  standing  around  were  deeply 
affected,  for  the  dead  officer  was  greatly  beloved.  Wil- 
son set  his  teeth,  and,  taking  careful  aim  at  the  enemy 
in  the  wood,  he  fired,  and  one  of  the  Germans  fell. 
Wilson  raised  his  rifle  a  second  time,  a  second  shot 
rang  out.  and  the  other  German  fell.  This  success 
excited  the  hero  to  further  action  and  he  sprang  for- 
ward to  seek  more  targets.  His  companions,  more 
cautious,  cried  to  him  to  come  back.  "It's  no  use ; 
there's  a  machine  gun  there  !"  was  their  warning. 

Wilson  was  in  no  mood  to  study  prudence.  He 
dashed  forward,  his  bayonet  fixed  to  his  rifle,  his  finger 
at  the  trigger.  On  he  went,  heedless  of  the  risk  he 
was  running,  until  he  came  to  a  hollow.  In  this  shel- 
tered position  he  saw  eight  Germans,  all  armed,  and  in 
their  midst  two  British  soldiers  whom  they  had  taken 
prisoner.  Not  in  the  least  daunted  he  shouted :  "Come 
on,  men  !     Charge  !" 

He  had  calculated  that  the  Germans  would  think 
that  he  was  the  advance  guard  of  a  body  of  Highland 
soldiers,  and,  true  enough,  the  enemy  flung  up  their 
hands,  while  the  two  prisoners  found  themselves  at 
liberty.  Thus  one  man  by  his  amazing  audacity  had 
captured  eight  Germans  and  set  free  two  of  his  com- 
rades. By  this  time  his  cautious  companions  had  ven- 
tured out.  and  Wilson  shouted  to  them  to  assist  with 
the  prisoners. 

Wilson  now  acted  impetuously  for  the  third  time 
that  day.  Xot  content  with  the  heroic  exploits  already 
accomplished,  he  wanted  more.  His  companions  were 
amazed  to  see  him  dash  off.  Again  they  called  to  him 
to  stop.  This  time  he  paused  for  a  second  to  shout, 
"What  is  it?"     They  cried,  "Look!" 

Wilson  turned  and  saw  a  sight  calculated  to  unnerve 
the  bravest  soldier.  The  Maxim  gun  in  the  wood  had 
commenced  once  again  to  deal  out  death.  His  com- 
rades were  falling  in  large  numbers.  As  his  com- 
panions were  dashing  to  cover,  Wilson  asked  if  they 
could  not  seize  the  gun.  Being  told  that  this  was  im- 
possible, Wilson  reflected  for  a  moment,  then  turning 
to  a  private  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifles  who  was  nearest 
to  him,  coolly  remarked:  "Mon,  I'm  angry  wi'  yon  gun 
— and  I'm   gaun  to  stop  it !" 

Having  said  this,  he  made  for  the  wood.  To  reach 
the  gun  he  had  to  crawl  and  dodge  amid  a  perfect  hur- 
ricane of  bullets  which  was  being  directed  to  the  Brit- 
ish position.  The  rifleman  to  whom  Wilson  had  spoken 
followed,  and  shortly  overtook  him.  Very  soon  the  two 
men  were  discovered,  and  the  rifleman  fell  badly 
wounded. 

Wilson  now  proceeded  alone  and  managed  to  dodge 
the  bullets  by  dashing  from  haystack  to  haystack.  All 
the  while  he  was  inwardly  raging.  He  remarks  that 
the  sight  of  the  brave  man  on  the  grass  spurred  him 
on.  He  was  determined  to  reach  the  gun  and  put  it 
out  of  action,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  avenge 
the  poor  rifleman.  He  did  not  pause  to  reflect  that 
some  might  have  characterized  the  undertaking  as  dare- 
devilry;  all  he  thought  about  was  how  to  silence  the 
murderous  gun. 

He  reached  another  haystack,  leveled  his  rifle,  took 
careful  aim,  and  the  German  behind  the  Maxim  fell 
dead.  Wilson's  shooting  that  da)'  was  unerring.  An- 
other German  took  the  place  of  the  dead  man  and 
started  a  stream  of  bullets.  Wilson  exposed  himself 
to  make  sure  of  his  aim ;  his  rifle  clicked,  and  a  second 
operator  fell.  A  third  man  started  to  fire  the  gun,  only 
to  meet  the  fate  that  had  befallen  his  predecessor.  A 
fourth  and  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  German  fell.  Wilson's 
shooting  has  been  described  as  uncanny,  and  to  its 
deadly  accuracy  the  hero  owed  his  life.  Had  he  missed 
once,  the  operator  at  the  Maxim  would  no  doubt  have 
speedily  riddled  him  with  bullets. 

Wilson  w:aited  for  a  fewr  minutes  after  the  sixth  man 
fell.  Then,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gun's  entire  crew  had  been  killed,  he  crept  forward  to 
secure  his  prize.  A  German  officer  rose  in  his  path. 
Wilson  remained  cool  at  this  alarming  development. 
The  German  fired  point-blank,  but  luckily  missed,  and 
Wilson  quickly  bayoneted  him.  This  was  the  narrowest 
of  Wilson's  many  escapes,  for  the  officer's  bullet  had  all 
but  grazed  his  head. 

With  the  Maxim  in  his  possession,  Wilson's  troubles, 
far  from  being  over,  started  afresh.  He  had  gained 
the  prize  for  which  he  had  risked  his  life,  but  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  it  undisputed.  Wilson  observed 
a  large  number  nf  Germans  approaching.  Instead  of 
losing  heart  and  beating  a  speedy  retreat,  the  brave 
Scottish  hero  instantly  slewed  the  gun  round  and 
opened  fire.  He  worked  the  gun  as  skilfully  as  he  had 
handled  his  rifle,  mowing  down  hundreds  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  fired  at  by  the  German  artillery  as  well  as  by 
the  infantrymen,  and  as  the  place  became  unpleasantly 
warm,  Wilson  decided  it  was  time  to  advance  to  the 
rear.  He  estimates,  however,  that  he  fired  750  bullets. 
and  accounted  for  about  300  of  the  enemy  before  he 
was  forced  to  desist. 

The  Scottish  lion  reached  the  British  lines  unscathed, 


notwithstanding  the  shells  that  continually  burst  around 
him.  Then  the  terrible  strain  he  had  endured  told  on 
his  strength  and  he  fainted.  On  recovering,  his  first 
words  were,  had  the  gun  been  brought  in?  Being  told 
that  it  had  not  been  fetched,  he  said  nothing  but 
staggered  up.  and  again  went  out  to  face  the  shells. 
He  soon  returned  carrying  the  Maxim  gun  on  his 
shoulders. 

"There's  the  gun,  sir!"  he  said,  saluting  his  officer. 

Even  this  did  not  satisfy  him  and  he  must  needs  go 
to  fetch  the  ammunition,  which  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing back.  It  really  seemed  as  though  he  was  bent  on 
tempting  Fate.  Having  successfully  accomplished  his 
purpose,  and,  incidentally,  achieved  the  greatest  indi- 
vidual feat  of  bravery  in  the  war  up  to  that  day.  Wil- 
son remembered  the  comrade  who  had  started  off  with 
him.  and  without  a  word  to  anybody  of  his  intentions, 
faced  the  shrapnel  yet  again.  He  found  his  pal  still 
living,  though  riddled  with  seventeen  bullets,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  trench,  where  he  died  the  next  day. 
"Thank  God  you  got  the  gun,"  were  the  poor  fellow's 
last  words  to  Wilson. 

Later  in  the  campaign  Wilson  was  an  inmate  of  one 
of  the  hospitals  in  France.  One  day  there  was  some 
slight  commotion  in  the  ward.  Presently  Private 
George  Wilson  became  aware  that  something  unusual 
was  happening.  A  little  procession  was  approaching 
his  cot.  In  the  centre  was  one  with  a  kindly  face, 
wearing  a  full-dress  field  uniform.  The  officer  was, 
somehow,  familiar — where  had  he  seen  him  before? 
Then  he  remembered — it  was  his  majesty.  King  George. 
He  recognized  him  from  photographs  he  had  seen.  The 
king  was  on  a  visit  to  his  brave  troops  in  France.  He 
came  to  Wilson's  side,  and,  pinning  the  Victoria  Cross 
on  the  hero's  breast,  remarked  warmly  that  he  had  done 
the  bravest  deed  ever  accomplished  on  the  battlefield. 

"If  there's  such  a  thing  as  two  V.  C.'s,"  his  majesty 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "you  have  earned  them 
You're  not  a  very  big  man,  but  you  have  a  verv  big 
heart." 

That  January  day  there  was  no  happier  man  in  the 
British  army  than  Private  George  Wilson,  the  ex- 
newsvendor  of  Edinburgh. — From  "Heroes  of  the 
Great  War,"  by  G.  A.  Leask.  M.  A.  Published  by  the 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

At    a    recent    commercial    convention    one    of    the 
speakers   said  that  "music  gives  a  short  cut  to  type- 
'  writing,   because   it   enables   the   pupil   to    concentrate 
thought    upon    the    work.      Lively   music    provides   the 
rhythm  that  guides  and  speeds  the  hands  into  almost 
unconscious  effort,  and  it  helps  the  pupil  to  form  the 
habit  of  application  in  operating  the  typewriter.     Fol- 
lowing the  sway  and  the  spirit  of  the  music,  the  pupil 
loses   himself   in   a   broad   and   lofty   field   of   fancies, 
i  clearing  his  vision  for  the  unobstructed  application  of 
j  his  mind  to  the  keyboard  with  no  false  moves  and  no 
wasting  of  time."     To  demonstrate  the  point  clearly, 
some   popular   airs   were   played   while   several   typists 
clicked   their   machines,    and   it   was   observed   by   the 
audience   that   the   typists   worked   with   greater   speed 
I  and  seemingly  more  energy  than  another  group  who 
j  went  through  their  work  without  the  aid  of  the  tonal 
obligato. 


It  is  a  significant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two 
Germany's,  says  a  recent  writer,  that  not  one  of  the 
great  German  composers  was  a  Prussian.  Bach  was 
a  Thuringian :  Handel,  a  Saxon :  Gluck.  a  Bavarian : 
Mozart,  a  Bavarian ;  Haydn,  an  Austrian  citizen, 
probably  a  Croat :  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  of 
Flemish  descent  on  his  father's  side ;  Weber,  although 
born  in  Holstein,  was  an  Austrian ;  Schubert  was  an 
Austrian :  Schumann,  a  Saxon ;  Mendelssohn  was  a 
Jew,  born  in  Hamburg;  Wagner  was  a  Saxon;  Brahms 
was  born  in  Hamburg.  The  same  general  statement  is 
true  of  the  chief  German  poets.  Mine.  Schumann- 
Heink  was  born  in  Bohemia,  although  of  German  de- 
scent.    Richard  Strauss  is  a  Bavarian. 


At  a  recent  university  convocation  in  Manila,  at- 
tended almost  exclusively  by  natives,  the  advocates  of 
the  unification  of  the  existing  Filipino  dialects  were 
defeated  on  the  following  grounds:  (1)  that  such  a 
plan  is  founded  more  or  less  on  an  idealistic  theory 
which  can  not  be  made  a  fact;  (2)  that  authorities  on 
the  subject  have  often  said  that  none  of  the  local  dia- 
lects can  prevail  over  another:  (3)  that  such  a  plan 
would  be  too  slow  and  doubtful,  and  if  realized  at  all. 
it  will  be  after  generations  have  elapsed :  and  ( 4 ) 
the  native  dialects  lack  the  necessary  phrases  to  ex- 
press human  sentiments  and  ideas,  proof  of  which  is 
the  existence  of  "meztiso"  dialects,  mixed  either  with 
English  or  Spanish. 


Eton.  Harrow,  and  Rugby  have  between  them  sent 
not  far  short  of  12.000  to  the  trenches  or  the  navy. 
Eton  alone  having  to  its  credit  a  goodly  list  of  over 
5000.     Nearly  2000   have   been   killed,   and   almost   as 

j  many  mentioned  in  dispatches,  Rugby  taking  the  lion's 

'  share  of  the  honors  with  over  9011 — approximately  one 
in    three    of    all    Old    Rugbeians    serving.     But    Eton 

'stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  V.   C.'s  !•;     the 

[  three   schools,   which  number  a   round 
which  have  gone  to  Old  Etonians. 
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RUSSIAN  MEMORIES. 

Recollections  of  an    Eventful    and    Useful    Career  Crowned 
by  Success. 


The  plot  laid  by  Napoleon  to  breed  trouble  between 
England  and  Russia  was  a  deep  and  clever  one.  im- 
mensely costly  to  Europe  and  to  civilization.  One  of 
its  results  was  the  utterly  needless  Crimean  war.  Out 
of  it  came  the  obsession  in  England  that  Russia  coveted 
India  and  was  continually  exerting  all  the  force  of  an 
unscrupulous  diplomacy  to  attain  her  end.  Conversely 
England  believed  that  the  best  way  to  block  these  am- 
bitions was  to  bolster  up  the  declining  power  of  the 
Turk  at  Constantinople,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
misgovernment  of  the  Christian  populations  of  the 
Balkans  and  of  offense  to  Russia's  deepest  religious 
feelings. 

Of  this  little  was  realized  in  America,  but  when 
shortly  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war  there  appeared  in 
London  a  volume  entitled  "Russia  and  England,"  by 
"O.  K..*'  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
rapprochement  between  the  two  countries,  it  was  re- 
ceived in  England  with  divided  feelings.  In  one  section 
of  the  press  the  anonymous  author  was  denounced  as 
a  Russian  agent  carrying  on  a  dangerous  propaganda. 
but  there  were  also  those  who  recognized  in  it  an  honest 
effort  to  remove  long-standing  misunderstandings  by 
the  simple  method  of  letting  each  know  the  truth  about 
the  other.  The  author  of  this  book  was  a  Russian 
lady.  Mme.  Olga  Novikoff.  who  wrote  under  the  initials 
of  her  maiden  name,  Olga  Kireeff. 

Mme.  Novikoff  in  London  was  the  object  of  much 
suspicion.  Frequently  she  was  spoken  of  as  a  Russian 
spy,  and  Disraeli  dubbed  her  "the  M.  P.  for  Russia." 
But  she  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone  a  staunch  friend  and 
supporter,  and  her  personal  charm  and  intellectual  gifts 
won  for  her  a  place  in  English  society  that  made  pos- 
sible the  carrying  out  successfully  of  her  great  life- 
work.  At  last  she  has  seen  the  fruition  and  Russia  and 
England  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  mutual  regard 
and  understanding,  and  now  she  has  jotted  down  in  her 
"Russian  Memories"  the  recollections  of  a  life  singu- 
larly full  of  contacts  and  associations  with  the  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  the  past  half-century, 
and  especially  of  the  noble  task  to  which  her  life  has 
been  devoted. 

The  big  fact  of  her  earlier  life  and  the  tragic  event 
that  directed  her  later  energies  was  the  heroic  death  of 
her  brother.  Nicholas  Kireef,  the  first  Russian  volun- 
teer to  fall  in  Serbia's  struggle  against  the  Turk  in 
1876.  The  glorious  death  of  Kireef  on  the  battlefield 
at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  militia  and  volunteers  fired 
all  Russia,  thousands  of  men  offered  their  services  to 
Serbia,  and  feeling  ran  so  high  that  Russia  was  swept 
onward  into  a  war  that  her  rulers  were  powerless  to 
prevent,  had  they  wished  to.  England,  bred  to  sus- 
picion of  Russian  motives,  could  not  understand  the 
idealism  and  lofty  enthusiasm  that  carried  a  whole 
people  off  its  feet  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Chris- 
tians under  the  Turkish  yoke.  Mme.  Novikoff  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  her  brother,  but  she  came 
to  realize  that  his  influence  was  greater  in  death  than 
it  could  have  been  in  life.,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
complete  his  work. 

Here  is  her  account  of  the  effect  produced  in  Russia 
by  Kireef ''s  sacrifice: 

The  tragedy  at  Zaitschar  had  lighted  a  flame  that  spread 
throughout  the  length  of  Russia.  Enormous  sums  of  money 
were  offered  with  reckless  generosity.  Foreigners  who  wit- 
nessed the  enthusiasm  of  the  movement  were  astonished. 
They  did  not  understand  the  romantic  chivalry  of  the  Rus- 
sian nature.  Ivan  Aksakoff,  the  president  of  the  Benevolent 
Slav  Society  in  Moscow,  alone  collected  more  than  a  million 
roubles,  and  everywhere  Red  Cross  societies  sprang  up  with 
a  suddenness  that  was  amazing.  It  was  one  of  our  duties 
to  collect  money  and  material  for  ambulance  work.  I  recol- 
lect vividly,  although  forty  years  have  since  passed,  how 
people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  came  to  us  with  their 
offerings.  Women  of  fashion  tendered  their  jewels,  paupers 
their  copper  coins.     Everybody  gave  what  he  could. 

I  could  write  volumes  about  what  occurred  in  those  glori- 
ous yet  tragic  days.  Everywhere  I  encountered  examples  of 
a  deep  religious  enthusiasm  that  seemed  to  animate  the  whole 
country,  irrespective  of  class ;  yet  the  foreign  press  saw  in 
this  spontaneous  movement  only  a  sham  engineered  for  polit- 
ical purposes. 

The  years  76  and  '77  formed  a  grand  page  of  Russian  his- 
tory— years  of  real  crusade  in  our  prosaic,  materialistic  nine- 
teenth century.  The  crowds  of  Russians  who  rushed  to  meet 
almost  certain  death  in  heroic  defense  of  their  oppressed  and 
unarmed  Christian  brethren  in  the  East,  the  vast  sums  of 
money,  offered  with  spontaneous  and  reckless  generosity, 
astonished  all  those  foreigners  who  witnessed  the  marvelous 
enthusiasm  of  that  movement. 

It  is  a  long  span  of  years  that  is  covered  by  Mme. 
Novikoff's  reminiscences  and  they  include  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  making  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  her  early 
recollections  she  gives  her  impressions  of  Nicholas  I, 
the  "Iron  Tsar.*'  She  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  his 
statesmanship  as  well  as  to  his  high  standard  of  honor 
in  proposing  to  England  joint  action  in  the  Near  East. 
Her  first  experience  with  him  as  a  child  impressed  her 
with  his  personal  kindness: 

When  it  y   father  died  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I   paid  a  visit 

of    condolence    to    my    mother,    and    desired    to    see    his    god- 

My    two    brothers    and    I    appeared.      I,    as    the    only 

'_■•'    .ed   from,  my  governess  stringent  orders  before   en- 

„    drawing-room   to   "look   well    and   to   make   a   deep 

-ence."     Penetrated  with  my  new  role,   and  full  oi 


zeal,  I  did  my  best — which,  alas!  turned  out  to  be  my  very 
worst — I  bowed  ^o  deeply  that  suddenly  all  became  confused 
and  I  fell  over  backward  against  a  pillar.  A  horrified  glance 
from  my  mother — the  roof  with  its  painted  flowers  and  Cupids 
— misery  and  bewilderment !  But  all  this  lasted  only  a  second. 
The  dear  emperor  rushed  to  me,  seized  my  trembling  hands, 
and  began  praising  me  as  if  I  bad  really  covered  myself,  not 
with  ridicule,  but  glory.  Thus  he  cheered  me  and  made  me 
happy.  People  who  knew  him  intimately  spoke  of  him  with 
unqualified  devotion.  But  the  fascination  he  exercised  did  not 
render  less  commanding  the  conscious  power  that  dwelt  within 
him.  For  he  was  a  power — perhaps  the  greatest  power  of  his 
day. 

The  brilliant  General  Skobeleff  and  the  great  painter, 
Verestchagin,  were  among  her  close  friends.  The 
artist  had  been  with  the  general  throughout  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  and  used  to  describe  to  her  some  of  the 
horrors  of  those  campaigns: 

I  would  willingly  have  closed  my  ears  to  them,  but  there 
is  a  strange  and  grim  fascination  in  horror,  especially  when 
described  by  a  man  of  Verestchagin's  personality. 

He  saw  the  Turkish  prisoners  being  driven  northward  to 
Russia  and  the  agonies  they  suffered.  To  add  to  the  fright- 
fulness  an  early  frost  set  in  and  the  poor  fellows,  worn  out 
through  the  long  siege,  dropped  by  the  wayside  and  were 
frozen  to  death. 

These  scenes  enabled  him  to  paint  Napoleon's  "Retreat  from 
Moscow."  It  is  of  peculiar  interest  now  to  recall  the 
Kaiser's  comments  when  he  saw  Verestchagin's  picture  ex- 
hibited at  Berlin.  He  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  can- 
vas, in  particular  at  the  figure  of  Napoleon  tramping  through 
the  snow.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  such  pictures 
were  our  safest  guaranties  against  war.  "Yet,"  he  added,  "in 
spite  of  that  there  will  still  be  men  who  want  to  govern  the 
world,  but  they  will   all  end  the  same." 

For  many  years  past  Mme.  Novikoff  has  divided  her 
time  equallv  between  England  and  Russia,  and  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  charming  hospitality  of  her  home 
in  Brunswick  Place.  Regent  Park,  will  long  treasure 
memories  of  her  salon.  As  time  went  on  she  began  to 
see  the  good  results  of  her  work,  but  ever  there  came 
up  the  phantoms  of  the  Jewish  question  in  Russia  and 
the  exile  system  to  cause  misunderstanding.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  Germans  played  both  of  these  topics 
up  to  the  limit  with  great  exaggeration.  All  that  a 
criminal  had  to  do  was  to  represent  himself  as  a  patriot 
fleeing  from  political  persecution,  and  he  was  received 
with  outstretched  arms.  YVe  have  had  much  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing  in  America.  She  brought  a  storm 
down  upon  her  head  by  protesting  against  this  attitude, 
but  she  kept  up  her  letters  to  the  Times  and  her  at- 
tempts to  make  the  English  people  see  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Russians : 

Although  we  Russians  may  be  as  bad  as  some  people  de- 
scribe us.  we  have  at  least  one  virtue  which  is  not  always 
recognized  :  we  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  murderers,  thieves, 
and  burglars,  and  other  criminals  crossing  the  frontier. 
No  Russian  subject  is  allowed  to  leave  Russia  without  a  pass- 
port, which  is  never  granted  to  any  known  criminal.  If  any 
such  criminals  evade  our  vigilance  our  police  are  only  too 
anxious  to  inform  your  police  and  solicit  their  cooperation  in 
the  arrest  of  the  fugitive.  But  such  offenders  have  only  to 
allege  that  they  are  political  refugees  to  be  welcomed  in  Eng- 
land and  protected  by  the  authorities.  In  England  murder 
used  to  be  regarded  as  no  murder  when  the  victim  was  a 
Russian  policeman.  But  when  the  same  criminals  kill  an 
English  policeman,  as  they  did  in  the  Sydney  Street  affair, 
the   matter   is   not   seen    in   quite   the   same    light. 

Try  to  put  yourself  in  our  place.  What  would  you  think 
if  "Peter  the  Painter"  had  been  welcomed  in  Petrograd,  and 
if  our  government  had  refused  to  give  him  up  because  he  had 
only  killed  an  English  policeman,  and  was  therefore  entitled 
to  the  right  of  asylum  as  a  political  refugee?  Of  course, 
such  a  crime  against  civilization  is  unthinkable  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  government,  but  it  would  represent  only  too 
faithfully  the  position  which  England  has  been  proud  to 
maintain  before  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  the  Sydney  Street  outrage  I  asked:  "What 
I  want  to  know  is  whether,  now  that  you  are  suffering  a 
very,  very  small  part  of  the  misery  which  these  murderers 
have  inflicted  upon  us,  you  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
police  in  extirpating  this  gang  of  ruthless  murderers?  If  you 
are,  you  will  find  ready  cooperation  on  our  side;  if  you  are 
not,  then,  I  fear,  the  world  will  say  that  you  care  nothing 
for  murder  so  long  as  it  is  only  Russian  police,  generals,  or 
ministers  who  are  murdered,  and  you  will  remain  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  the  refuge  and  the  shelter  of  the 
assassins  of  the  world." 

Reflections  on  political  prisoners  and  Siberian  exile 
recall  to  the  author  her  acquaintance  with  Dostoyevskv, 
whose  prison  experiences  are  told  in  his  remarkable 
book,  entitled  "Notes  from  a  House  of  the  Dead" : 

He  called  on  me  one  afternoon  and  began  talking  of  his 
life  in  Siberia,  and  the  wonderfully  beneficial  effect  it  had 
had  upon  hira.  We  were  interrupted  by  a  flippant  young 
dandy,  just  arrived  from  abroad,  who  chattered  animatedly 
about  his  impressions  of  various  ballets  and  theatres.  I 
thought  he  would  never  stop,  and  felt  rather  angry.  Dos- 
toyevskv, however,  listened  attentively,  his  wonderful,  dark- 
velvet  eyes,  with  the  deep  expression  so  peculiar  to  them, 
fixed  kindly  on  the  gossiper.  After  a  while  he  remarked, 
"I  am  interested  in  what  you  say.  There  is  life  in  you, 
artistic  instinct  and  good  nature.  If  you  could  spend  thirteen 
years  in  a  Siberian  prison,  as  I  have  done,  it  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  you,  and  might  make  you  a  useful,  energetic 
member  of  society." 

In  recent  years  perhaps  the  most  interesting  figure 
in  Russia  was  the  Grand  Duke  Constantinc.  whose 
talent  and  genius  displayed  itself  in  such  an  astonish- 
ing variety  of  fields.  Mme.  Novikoff  enjoyed  and 
prized  his  friendship  and  writes  much  in  admiration  of 
him  and  his  work.  But  it  is  of  his  son.  Prince  Oleg, 
that  she  writes  most  enthusiasticallv.  This  brilliant 
youth  was  killed  early  in  the  war,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  leading  a  body  of  troops  in  a  brilliant  action,  for 
which  he  received  the  Cross  of  St.  George  from  the 
emperor  himself.  His  death  was  deeply  felt  every- 
where in  Russia,  for  his  father  was  greatly  beloved 
and  he  was  felt  to  be  a  youth  of  great  promise.     To 


illustrate  the  character  of  this  boy,  whose  career  was 
cut  short  so  tragically  two  years  ago,  Mme.  Novikoff 
quotes  some  extracts  from  his  diary.  The  following 
was  written  at  the  age  of  thirteen : 

Our  government  is  composed  chiefly,  not  of  Russians,  but  of 
Germans — and,  of  course,  Germans  do  not  care  what  becomes 
of  us.  Naturally,  the  result  is  that  the  Russians  lose.  We 
are  too  careless — we  do  not  sufficiently  educate  ourselves. 
It  is  imperative  that  every  Russian  should  work  at  himself 
and  educate  himself  from  his  childhood. 

Here  is  another  extract  from  his  diary,  written  ^mic 
years  later,  in  the  train  when  homeward  bound  after 
a  summer  spent  abroad: 

We  are  already  nearing  beloved  Russia.  Behind  us  is 
France,  with  her  joyous,  charming,  talented  people,  with  Paris, 
Versailles,  and  Napoleon's  tomb.  Now  we  are  passing 
through  this  dull  Germany,  in  an  hour  we  shall  have  crossed 
the  Russian  border.  Yes,  in  an  hour  I  shall  be  in  Russia, 
that  dear  land  where  there  breathes  something  sacred,  un- 
known in  other  lands,  on  the  face  of  whose  soil  are  scattered 
churches  and  monasteries,  in  the  mysterious  twilight  of  whose 
ancient  cathedrals  there  rest  in  silver  coffins  the  bones  of 
her  sons,  in  whose  dim  shrines  the  faithful  kneel  constantly 
at  prayer  before  the  solemn,  sacred  images  of  her  saints.  In 
my  beloved  Russia  there  are  still  dreamy  forests,  immeasurable 
steppes,    and   impassible   marshes. 

There  are  moments  in  one's  life  when  suddenly  with  a 
deep,  passionate  impulse  one  realizes  how  one  loves  one's 
country.  In  those  moments  one  longs  unspeakably  to  work, 
to  help,  to  do  something  worthy,  to  devote  one's  life  to  the 
service  of  Russia  ! 

Mme.  Novikoff  had  already  completed  her  book  be- 
fore the  revolution  in  Russia  took  place.  She  had  no 
inkling  of  it  and  had  every  belief  in  the  continuance 
of  the  monarchy.  The  sudden  change  must  have  been 
painful  indeed  to  her  and  a  great  shock  to  her  con- 
servative and  Old  Russian  views.  But  her  confidence 
in  the  nobility  of  the  Russian  nature  is  supreme  and 
she  will  see  in  the  changing  order  the  working  out  of 
a  destiny  in  which  the  Teuton  shall  have  a  smaller  part. 
She  will  regret  the  passing  of  Nicholas  II,  to  whom  she 
pays  a  splendid  tribute  for  his  patriotic  and  enlightened 
work  for  peace  and  for  sobriety.  Her  quotations  give 
ample  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  charges  that  have  re- 
cently been  bandied  about  that  he  was  false  to  Russia 
and  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

Russian  Memories.  By  Mme.  Olga  Novikoff.  New 
York :  E.  P.  Duiton  &  Co. ;  $3.50  net. 


Recent  statistics  indicate  that  the  Orient  is  waking 
up  to  the  pleasures  of  motoring.  Last  year,  for 
example,  the  automobile  manufacturers  of  this  country 
exported  to  Asia  6624  cars,  valued  at  nearly  $8,000,000, 
almost  three  times  as  many  as  in  the  previous  year, 
and  five  times  as  many  as  in  1914.  In  Hongkong  and 
other  Chinese  cities  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  increase  the  mileage  of  automobile  roads,  and  every 
mile  of  new  road  adds  to  the  number  of  prospective 
purchasers  of  automobiles.  Formerly  most  of  the  cars 
in  China  were  owned  by  companies  and  were  for  public 
hire,  but  now  individuals,  both  Europeans  and  natives, 
are  buying  automobiles  for  their  own  use.  Japan,  it 
was  stated,  was  the  only  country  in  the  Orient  buying 
fewer  motor-cars  from  this  country  in  1916.  The 
Japanese  are  now  manufacturing  their  own  cars  to 
some  extent,  and  at  prices  which  seriously  cut  into  the 
business  of  American  exporters. 


Centuries  ago  Heligoland,  the  present  great  German 
naval  base  in  the  North  Sea,  was  at  least  five  times  its 
present  size,  and  a  place  of  no  little  importance.  Like 
so  many  islands,  it  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
peoples  of  the  surrounding  mainlands.  They  stood  in 
awe  of  it,  and  mythology  early  claimed  it  for  its  own. 
Here  the  Forseti,  the  god  of  justice,  had  a  temple,  as 
had  also,  according  to  another  tradition,  the  goddess 
Hetha.  a  special  object  of  veneration  among  the 
Angles  of  the  mainland.  Later  on  it  was  the  realm  of 
the  pagan  king.  Radbod,  and  it  was  hither  that  St. 
Willibrod    came,    in    the    seventh    century,    preaching 

Christianity. 

<i» 

Evidences  of  the  growing  use  of  English  as  a  world 
language  continues  to  multiply.  A  writer  in  the  West- 
minster Gazette  presents  two  typical  instances,  saying: 
"My  mention  of  the  story  of  two  native  chiefs  in  India, 
ignorant  of  each  other's  language,  who  conversed  to- 
gether in  English,  on  a  certain  occasion,  brings  me 
another  one  from  Sir  Robert  Edgcumbe.  'A  few  years 
back,  coming  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  by  a  Ger- 
man liner.'  he  writes,  T  landed  at  Naples.  The  Ger- 
man mercantile  officers  knew  no  Italian,  and  the  Italian 
custom-house  officers  knew  no  German,  so  all  their 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  English.'  " 


The  modern  Gaza  is,  in  almost  every  particular,  an 
Egyptian  rather  than  a  Syrian  town.  It  is  full  of  rich 
vegetation,  and  its  many  glistening  minarets  show  up 
bravely  against  the  dull  green  of  innumerable  olive 
trees.  Gaza  is  still,  as  of  old  and  always,  a  place  of 
trade,  of  camels  and  caravans,  and  its  bazaars  are  for- 
ever loud  with  traffic  and  filled  with  merchandise. 


The  commission  that  investigated  conditions  in  Ice- 
land last  summer  calculates  that  yield  from  deposits  of 
coal  would  total  180,000,000  tons'  The  quality  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  Scotch  coal,  suitable  for  household  use 
and  generation  of  power. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  month 
of  June  just  ended  were  the  greatest-  re- 
corded for  any  month  in  the  banking  history 
of  the  city.  Figures  compiled  by  clearing- 
house officials  at  the  close  of  business  Satur- 
day showed  total  clearings  for  the  month  of 
$415,504,188,  an  increase  of  $24,630,100  over 
May  of  this  year,  the  previous  high  record 
month   with   a   total   of  $390,874,088. 

The   gain   for   last   month    over  June,    1916, 
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of  22  cents,  but  that  figure  was  nominal  rather 
than  actual.  The  bond  market  was  irregular 
on  small  offerings.  Total  sales,  par  value, 
$1,360,000. 

Liberty  Bonds  ranged  from  par  to  a  slight 
premium  on  actual  sales  during  the  week,  but 
other  United  States  issues  were  lower  by 
fractions  to  almost  three  points  on  call. 


was    $153,348,411,    the    figures    for    last    year 
being  $262,155,777. 

Clearances  of  checks  representing  payments 
on  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions,  together  with 
the  normal  increase  of  activity  in  all  commer- 
cial   and    industrial    lines,    swelled    the    total 


for    last    month,    according    to    clearing-house 
officials.  

Redeposit  of  Liberty  Loan  funds  was  clearly 
reflected  in  the  bank  statement,  actual  re- 
serves increasing  by  almost  $63,000,000, 
largely  correcting  the  adverse  conditions  of 
recent  weeks.  Actual  loans  expanded  by 
slightly  more  than  $115,000,000  and  reserves 
in  the  local  Federal  Bank  increased  $107,- 
000,000. 

Roubles   were  quoted  at   the  new   minimum 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  its 
monthly   commercial   letler   for  June   says: 

"At  the  close  of  May  the  crop  outlook  in 
the  Dominion  was,  generally  speaking,  satis- 
factory. At  the  beginning  of  the  month  seed- 
ing had  barely  commenced,  but  the  advent  of 
extremely  favorable  weather  resulted  in  ab- 
normal activity  throughout  the  prairie 
provinces.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
though  cool  weather  was  the  rule,  seeding  was 
completed  under  conditions  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  normal.  In  the  latter  part  of  May 
some  severe  frosts  were  recorded  in  the  West, 
and  were  followed  by  cool  weather.  Occa- 
sional showers  fell  in  the  early  part  of  June 
and  subsequently  rain  became  general.  In 
some  districts  frosts  set  back  the  crops  a 
little  and  in  others  some  damage  was  done  b> 
dry  weather,  but  so  far  the  cereal  crops  prom- 
ise to  be  normal  and  are  as  forward  as  last 
year.      Fruit   prospects   are   promising. 

"Accurate  figures  of  the  crop  acreage  are 
not  available,  and  the  estimates  made  by  vari- 
ous authorities  show  wide  differences.  Some 
indicate  a  decrease  of  about  12j/<  per  cent,  in 
the  acreage  of  wheat  and  slight  increases  in 
the  acreage  of  oats,  barley,  and  flax.  It  is 
quite  evident,  however,  that  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  put  under  crop  as  much  land  as 
possible,  and  of  this  no  better  evidence  can 
be  adduced  than  the  great  demand  for  imple- 
ments. While  the  prairies  have  furnished  a 
large  number  of  men  for  the  defense  of  the 
empire,  there  has  not  been  at  any  time  seri- 
ous complaint  of  a  shortage  of  labor.  Help  at 
seeding  time  was  no  doubt  secured  from  the 
smaller  urban  communities,  the  exodus  from 
which,  duri  ng  the  seeding  season,  was  very 
noticeable.  The  present  high  prices  for 
cereals  are  in  themselves  a  very  potent  in- 
fluence in  stimulating  agricultural  activity  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  after  all,  this 
year's  acreage  proves  to  be  as  large  as  that  of 
last  year. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  Western  farmer  is, 
in  many  respects,  in  a  much  better  position 
than  hitherto  to  increase  his  production.  Two 
years  of  high  prices  for  his  products  have 
enabled  him,  even  with  a  normal  crop,  to 
liquidate  a  substantial  proportion  of  his  lia- 
bilities and  at  the  same  time  to  buy  im- 
proved farm  machinery.  His  prosperity  is  re- 
flected in  the  demand  for  building  materials, 
motor-cars,  and  other  equipment.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  some  extravagance  is  evi- 
denced by  the  astonishing  demand  for  motor- 
cars, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many 
of  these  cars  will  make  for  efficiency  on  the 
farm  and  economize  both  time  and  labor." 


At  the  end  of  April  current  loans  in  Canada 
reached  $880,500,000,  an  increase  during  the 
month  of  $37,000,000,  due  partly  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  products  at  the  head  of  the 
lakes  awaiting  the  opening  of  navigation.  On 
May  25th  13,717,833  bushels  of  wheat  were 
in  store  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  as 
compared  with  12,595,909  bushels  a  yern  ago. 
The  amount  of  oats  in  store  was  4, 1 00.000 
bushels  greater  than  a  year  ago,  and  deliveries 
of  wheat  by  farmers  in  the  prairie  provinces 
continue  to  exceed  the  amount  estimated  to 
remain  in  their  hands.  Deposits  at  the  close 
of  April  were  lower  on  account  of  payments 
on  the  war  loan.  In  other  respects  the  bank- 
ing situation  is  normal.  Rates  of  exchange 
have  tended  to  move  in  favor  of  Canada,  as 
a  result  of  the  grain  shipments  during  May 
and   steady   exports   of  munitions  of  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  the  minister  of 
finance,  Sir  Thomas  White,  stated  that  with- 
in the  last  three  months  over  100,000  War 
Savings  Certificates,  amounting  to  $7,000,000, 
had   been   sold.         

A  man  in  Algeria  wishes  to  purchase  or  se- 
cure an  agency  for  the  sale  of  wood  and 
leather  chair  seats,  staves,  barrel  headings 
and  hoops,  household  articles,  furniture,  and 
kitchenware.  Quotations  should  be  made  c. 
i.  f.  destination.  Correspondence  should  be 
in  French  or  Italian.  References.  These 
goods  are  desired  as  soon  as  possible.  Ad- 
dress may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton.    Mention  No.  24,743. 


Cuba's  prosperity  has  resulted  in  extensive 
plans  for  new  sugar  mills,  new  railways,  and 
many  other  phases  of  engineering  activity, 
all  of  which  will  mean  new  orders  for  Ameri- 
can construction  material  and  machinery,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  survey  of  the  situation 
recently  completed  by  Special  Agent  W.  W. 
Ewing  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic   Commerce,    Department    of   Commerce. 

A  number  of  new  sugar  mills  are  projected 
for  this  season,  and  railway  construction  and 
extension    is   being  planned   on   a   large   scale. 


The  heavy  traffic  movement  of  both  sugar 
and  general  merchandise  will  make  necessary 
a  great  development  of  the  wharf  facilities, 
and  the  need  for  greater  warehouse  space 
and  other  port  improvements  is  apparent. 
Modern  hotel  buildings  are  already  being 
planned  and  sites  acquired  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  tourist  traffic.  Many 
other  indications  of  engineering  activity  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  The 
United  States  is  in  the  best  position  to  supply 
the  materials  needed  for  all  such  improve- 
ments.   

An  agency  is  desired  by  a  trading  associa- 
tion in  Denmark  for  the  sale  of  grain  and 
mill  products,  maize  starch  and  glucose,  and 
potato  starch  and  glucose.  Quotations  should 
be  made.c.  i.  f.  destination,  if  possible;  other- 
wise f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Payment  will  be 
made  by  cash  against  documents.  Corre- 
spondence may  be  in  English.  Reference. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
No.  24,744.  

Haskins  &  Sells,  expert  accountants,  whose 
San  Francisco  office  is  in  charge  of  J.  F. 
Forbes,  have  decided  to  open  an  office  in 
Seattle,  which  will  be  under  control  of  Pearce 
L.  Davis.  This  extension  has  been  made  in 
response  to  many  requests  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  

The  increase  in  postal  savings  deposits  for 
May,  1917,  was  $3,500,000.  or  over  one  and 
one-half  times  that  for  May,  1916.  In  the 
past  eleven  months  deposits  increased  about 
$45,500,000,  or  over  twice  the  gain  made  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 
Total  deposits  in  the  United  States  on  June 
1st  were  $131,500,000,  standing  to  the  credit 
of    690,000    depositors. 


With  the  completion  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
subscription  the  way  has  been  reopened  for 
renewed  offerings  of  other  bonds,  both  mu- 
nicipal and  on  behalf  of  corporations.  One 
of  the  most  important  operations  of  this  char- 
acter is  an  issue  of  New  York  City  bonds, 
the  first  public  offering  of  that  municipality 
since  $55,000,000  of  4%  per  cents,  were  dis- 
posed of  on  April  19,  1916.  The  announce- 
ment made  this  week  by  the  city's  finance 
department  is  to  the  effect  that  bids  will  be 
received  on  July  12,  1917,  for  a  total  of  $55,- 
000,000  of  new  4\/2  per  cent,  stock,  compris- 
ing $47,500,000  in  bonds  maturing  July  1, 
1967,  and  $7,500,000  of  serial  obligations  ma- 
turing on  July  1st,  from  1918  to  1932,  in- 
clusive. Separate  proposals  must  be  submitted 
for  the  long-term  and  the  serial  bonds,  re- 
spectively. It  is  also  provided  that  a  bidder 
for  all  or  any  part  of  the  bonds  covered  in 
the  offering  may  also  separately  offer  to  pur- 
chase all  of  said  bonds,  including  both  classes, 
at  a  different  single  price.  The  sale  of  this 
New  York  City  issue  is  calculated  to  attract 
much  attention,  as  the  results  thereof  will 
constitute  a  measure  of  the  general  bond 
market's  absorptive  quality  under  war  condi- 
tions. It  is  noted,  however,  that  the  city  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  increase  the  interest 
rate  upon  the  new  bonds  by  %  per  cent, 
above  that  upon  its  last  preceding  offering. 


Preliminary  statistics  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  give  the  quantity  of  cotton 
seed  received  at  mills  in  the  United  States 
during  the  period  from  August  1,  1916,  to 
May  31,  1917,  as  4,461,402  tons,  the  amount 
crushed  during  the  period  as  4,369,760  tons, 
and  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  mills  on  May 
31st  as  105,971  tons.  The  figures  representing 
the  amount  received  at  the  mills  do  not  in- 
clude 14,329  tons  on  hand  August  1,  1916,  nor 
182,845  tons  reshipped. 


The  United  States  consul  at  Guadeloupe, 
French  West  Indies,  reports  as  follows  :  "Al- 
though Guadeloupe  has  a  population  of  about 
200,000  the  purchasing  power  of  the  colony 
is  small  and  the  demand  for  pleasure  cars 
limited.  Most  of  the  automobiles  in  use  at 
present  are  American  five-passenger  touring 
cars,  with  four  cylinders,  of  the  type  that 
sell  in  the  United  States  for  between  $500 
and  $1000.  Several  of  the  more  expensive 
models,  having  motors  with  six,  eight,  and 
twelve  cylinders,  are  also  seen  here.  For  the 
steep  hills  three  and  four  speed  gears  are  pre- 
ferred. No  special  design  or  equipment  is 
required  for  American  cars  exported  to 
Guadeloupe.      The    license    fee    on    all    auto- 

An  investment  for  life  is  seldom  made  but 
one  can  be  obtained  offering  absolute  security 
with  large   and  uniform  return. 

There  is  no  security  better  than  offered  in 
the  .^Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  An  Annuity 
would  guarantee  an  income,  for  a  certain  life, 
much  larger  than  can  be  expected  in  any  in- 
vestment offering  like  security.  For  example, 
each  $10,000  deposit  would  give  a  man  age 
sixty  $957.90  per  annum  for  life;  a  man  age 
sixty-five  $1 152.10 ;  a  man  age  seventy 
$1385.00.      No    medical    examination   required. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
(Adv.) 
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mobiles  is  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  year.  The 
roads  of  the  colony  suitable  for  motoring, 
about  200  miles  in  extent,  are  in  fair  condi- 
tion at  present  and  will  soon  be  materially 
improved  by  the  government,  which  has  pur- 
chased modern  road-making  machinery.  The 
surfaces  of  the  two  islands  that  are  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  and  together  form 
Guadeloupe  are  distinctly  different,  Basse- 
Terre  being  mountainous,  with  some  grades  as 
high  as  15  per  cent.,  and  Grande  Terre 
rolling."  

The  Horticultural  Club  of  Trinidad,  British 
West  Indies,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
United  States  consul,  has  arranged  to  have 
loaves  of  bread  baked  from  banana  flour  pre- 
pared at  local  bakeries  and  offered  for  public 
sale  in  order  that  the  people  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  that  a  most  palatable 
bread  can  be  made  from  banana  flour.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  this  club  samples  of  ba- 
nana flour  and  bread  were  exhibited  and  the 
method  of  preparation  described.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  bananas  from  which  the  flour 
and  bread  were  made  had  been  taken  from 
trees  only  five  days  previously,  the  "silk  fig" 
small  variety  of  bananas  producing  the  best 
results.  The  process  was  described  as  fol- 
lows :      Full-grown    green    bananas    should    be 
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selected.  Peel,  slice,  and  dry  quickly,  prefer- 
ably on  a  galvanized  sheet,  then  grind  in  ordi- 
nary corn  mill.  From  sixty-three  pounds  of 
green  bananas,  sixteen  and  a  half  pounds  of 
flour  had  been  obtained  in  the  specimens 
shown.  The  bread,  which  was  very  palatable, 
had  been  made  from  two  parts  of  banana 
flour  and  one  part  of  wheat  flour.  The  ba- 
nana flour  could  also  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  oatmeal  porridge  and  also  for  making 
puddings.  

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  have  been  advised  by 
wire : 

"The  annual  report  of  the  American  Car 
and  Foundry  Company  shows  a  big  difference 
when  compared  with  the  report  for  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1916.  In  that  year  only  2.36 
per  cent,  was  earned  for  the  common  stock. 
For  the  last  year  $2,250,000  has  been  set  aside 
for  dividends  on  the  common,  being  4  per 
cent,  regular  and  4  per  cent,  extra.  The  com- 
pany has  made  a  fine  record  in  munitions 
making,  only  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  of  its 
shells  being  rejected." 


According  to  a  report  by  wire  to  McDonnell 
&  Co.  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany has  taken  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment a  shell  order  amounting  to  $35,000,- 
000.  It  is  intimated  that  this  concern  will  be 
able  to  pay  at  least  $8  a  share  annually  for 
the  next  two  years.  Earnings  are  declared 
to  be  running  at  the  rate  of  $16  a  share. 


G1RVIN  AND  MILLER 

Municipal  and  Corporation 

BONDS 

San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation 

6%  Convertible  Debentures 
An  obligation  of  one  of  California's  best 
known  public  utilities,  Tax  free.  Normal 
income  tax  assumed.     100  and    inteiest. 

Send  for  circular 

KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

SIX  TIMELY  BOOKS 

INSIDE  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE— Her- 
bert Bay  ward  Swope $2.00  net 

INSIDE   THE   BRITISH  ISLES:    1917— 

Arthur  Gleason  2.00net 

MY    SECOND    YEAR    OF   THE  WAR— 

Palmer 1.50  net 

THE  PANGERMAN  PLOT  UNMASKED 

— Cheradame 1.25  net 

"'  SPEAKING  OF  PRUSSIANS  "—Cobb  . .     .50  net 

THE  ALTAR  OF  FREEDOM— Rinehart  .    .50  net 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

My  Country. 
Here  we  have  a  story  of  the  hyphenate.  It 
must  have  been  written  in  haste,  but  it  has 
predecessors.  It  is  a  story  of  two  Prussians, 
Wilhelm  and  Karl  Hartniann,  who  came  tu 
America  as  children,  but  who  brought  their 
native  blood  with  them  and  retained  it.  Karl 
returns  to  Germany,  but  Wilhelm  stays  here 
and  becomes  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
navy. 

When  the  war  begins  Wilhelm  is  strongly 
pro-German,  or  pretends  to  be,  although  he 
afterwards  admits  that  he  knew  better.  Amer- 
ican intervention  places  him  in  an  awkward 
position,  for  his  comrades  naturally  object  to 
serving  with  him.  But  Wilhelm  vindicates 
himself.  He  exposes  a  German  plot  and  so 
proves  his  loyalty.  Incidentally  he  wins  the 
girl,  for  of  course  there  must  be  a  girl.  Why 
does  no  one  write  stories  without  girls  and 
so  win  immortality? 

My  Country.  By  George  Rothwell  Brown. 
Boston:    Small,    Maynard    &    Co.;    $1.35. 


It  is  not  easy  to  depict  the  mental  processes 
of  the  seventeen-year-old  American  girl,  nor 
are  we  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
Mrs.  Riuehart's  effort  to  do  so.  But  it  seems 
to  be  all  right.  The  picture  lives,  moves,  and 
has  its  being.  It  appears  to  be  just  such  a 
story*  as  a  vivid,  impulsive,  good-hearted  girl 
would  write  about  herself. 

Bab  is  misunderstood.  Most  girls  are,  and 
especially    by    their    mothers.      Fathers    have 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Booms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE.  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


Manzanita  Hall  For  Boys 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next   term   begins  September  17,   1917 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  address 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Hasler     -    -     PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Hail 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

n  BOURSES  parallel  with  the 

c    L  °"td?or       ^  best  New  England  ;chooU. 

School   for       o  ir 

Young   Boy,       B°y  P'«P"«*  '<"  "*y  «P"=- 

sentabve    preparatory    school. 
Graduates     now     students     at 
Thatchers*,    St.     Marks',     St. 
Summ  ,-r  Paul\    Andover,    and    other 

Camp   July  leading    preparatory     s-hools. 

and  August  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


much  more  discernment,  as  is  well  known. 
Bab  has  definite  grievances.  She  is  not  yet 
"out"  and  therefore  she  counts  for  nothing, 
while  her  elder  sister  is  a  real  person,  al- 
though, as  Bab  remarks  with  unanswerable 
logic,  "twenty  months  is  only  twenty  months, 
and  not  two  years."  To  this  we  assent,  but 
then  our  sympathies  are  flagrantly  with   Bab. 

Bab  gets  herself  into  all  sorts  of  trouble  in 
her  efforts  toward  self-expression.  It  is  true 
that  a  flask  of  whisky  and  a  box  of  cigarettes 
take  a  good  deal  of  explaining,  but  then  she 
ought  not  to  have  been  summarily  judged. 
Such  things  may  happen  to  any  one.  And  her 
entanglements  with  young  men  were  of  the 
most  innocent  kind,   and  in  no  way  her  fault. 

The  book  is  a  most  delightful  piece  of 
humor,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
it  does  not  owe  its  charm  to  a  certain  auto- 
biographical quality.  Certainly  it  seems  to  be 
written  in  the  light  of  experience  and  remi- 
niscence. But  do  seventeen-year-old  girls 
spell  quite  so  vaguely  as  Bab?  We  had  hoped 
for  better  things  from  our  educational  system. 

Bab  a  Sub-Deb.  By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 
New    York:    George   II.    Doran    Company  ;    $1.40. 


Success  in  the  Suburbs. 

There  is  a  plethora  of  books  about  garden- 
ing, about  farming,  and  about  domestic  archi- 
tecture. But  it  remained  for  Mr.  John  R. 
McMahon  to  attack  the  problem  of  suburban 
life  from  a  new  angle.  Suburban  life  is  a 
comparatively  new  development.  It  has 
grown  out  of  the  desire  to  live  outside  of 
the  city  proper  and  to  have  many  of  the  de- 
sirable features  of  country  life,  while  remain- 
ing within  reach  of  the  city,  and  includes,  if 
properly  planned  and  directed,  the  possibility 
of  being  more  or  less  self-supporting.  It  has 
been  made  possible,  of  course,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  electric  railways,  the  improvement  of 
roads,   and  the  cheapening  of  automobiles. 

Mr.  McMahon  has  treated  his  subject  ex- 
haustively and  from  an  intensely  practical 
standpoint.  He  first  of  all  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dwelling  and  here  takes  up  suc- 
cessively the  question  of  location,  of  financing, 
of  title  and  contracts,  of  architecture,  of 
water  supply,  of  sewage  disposal,  of  heating 
and  lighting,  and  every  other  problem  that 
meets  the  prospective  dweller  in  the  suburbs. 
He  then  discusses  such  topics  as  the  garden, 
fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  animals,  poultry,  and 
the  like,  not  simply  for  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment, but  for  profit.  The  note  that  runs 
through  the  whole  of  this  compendium  of  in- 
formation "  for  the  suburbanite  is  intensely 
practical  and  it  should  prove  extremely  useful. 

Success  in  the  Suburbs.  By  John  R.  Mc- 
Mahon.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2  net. 


The  Man  In  Evening  Clothei. 
The  story  is  lold  by  Colin  Marjoribanks, 
second  secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  at 
Washington,  who  relates  his  adventures  with 
that  gay  thief  who  keeps  all  the  fashionable 
women  of  the  capital  in  a  state  of  terror  for 
the  safety  of  their  jewels.  Innocent  people 
were  suspected  and  even  the  "man  in  evening 
clothes"  himself  is  credited  with  achievements 
that  actually  were  not  his  at  all.  The  story 
is  not  exactly  of  the  detective  variety.  It  is 
broader  than  that.  It  deserves  to  be  called 
a,  novel,  and  a  good  one,  while  its  picture 
of  life  in  Washington  is  at  least  amusing  if 
not   accurate. 

The  Man    in   Evening  Clothes.     Bv    lohn   Reed 
Scott.     New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 


Briefer  Review*. 
Under  the  title  of  "Spanish  Glass"  Dr.  Ed- 
win Atlee   Barber  has  prepared  a  sort  of  de- 
scriptive and  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Span- 


ish glass  in  the  collection  of  the  Hispanic  So- 
ciety of  America.  It  is  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons. 

"The  Gist  of  Auction  Bridge,"  by  Charles 
E.  Coffin  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1),  is  per- 
haps sufficiently  described  on  its  cover  as  "a 
clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive  manual  of 
the  game,  presenting,  in  an  easily  understood 
form,  the  system  of  play  followed  by  expert 
players  and  leading  authorities." 

"A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City,"  by 
Angelo  Patri  (the  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25),  is  the  story  of  a  teacher  with  a  vision 
— of  a  teacher  who  set  out  to  humanize  the 
schoolroom,  of  the  obstacles  which  he  encoun- 
tered from  both  parents  and  school  authori- 
ties, of  his  failures,  of  his  successes,  and  of 
his  rewards. 

"Church  Advertising,"  edited  by  W.  B. 
Ashley  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1),  is  a 
compilation  of  papers  delivered  before  the 
church  advertising  section  of  the  twelfth 
annual  convention  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World.  There  are  those 
who  think  that  the  church  that  must  be  ad- 
vertised had  better  close  its  doors,  but  the 
book  may  be  recommended  to  those  churches 
that   feel  the   need   of  reclame. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  is  better  known  as  a 
"movie"  star  than  as  a  philosopher,  but  hence- 
forth he  will  play  the  double  role.  In  his 
book,  "Laugh  and  Live,"  just  published  by  the 
Britton  Publishing  Company  ($1),  he  tells  us 
how  to  be  happy  and  successful,  although  hap- 
piness is  in  itself  the  only  success  possible  to 
any  man.  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  written  a  book 
that  is  an  inspiration,  a  book  that  only  a 
strong  and  good  man  could  write.  It  de- 
serves to  be  read  as  a  mental  and  ethical 
tonic. 


Gossip  of  Booka  and  Authors. 
Does  it  help  make  a  book  lucky  to  have 
■'luck"  in  its  title?  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are 
already  having  to  print  for  the  ninth  time 
Alice  C.  Haines'  "The  Luck  of  the  Dudley 
Grahams."  but  they  are  at  the  same  time 
having  to  print,  respectively  for  the  eighteenth 
and  tenth  times,  Carroll  Watson  Rankin's 
"Dandelion  Cottage"  and  the  same  author's 
"The  Adopting  of  Rosa  Marie." 

The  Century  Company  announces  that 
Bertrand  Russell's  "Why  Men  Fight"  has  re- 
turned to  the  press  for  a  fifth  edition.  This 
means  that,  with  one  exception,  the  book  has 
been  reprinted  every  month  since  its  original 
publication   in  January. 

Mr.  Phillpotts'  almost  uncanny  ability  to 
get  into  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  real  living 
people  of  all  .ages  and  stations  is  exhibited 
at  its  best  in  his  most  recent  books,  a  series, 
of  novels  begun  in  1915,  in  each  of  which  the 
materials  are  drawn  from  one  of  the  indus- 
tries followed  in  his  favorite  districts  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

"When  one  talks  about  the  Balkans," 
writes  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  in  his  new 
book,  "Reconstruction  of  Poland  and  the  Near 
East,"  "just  as  when  one  talks  about  the 
Poles  and  Armenians  and  Irish,  the  common 
answer  is,  'They  are  a  bad  lot- -hopeless, 
don't  you  know — never  could  govern  them- 
selves even  if  they  were  let  alone — would 
always  be  cutting  each  other's  throats.'  This 
widespread  impression  is  the  result  of  'giving 
a  dog  a  bad  name.'  No  proof  of  the  asser- 
tions and  charges  is  possible,  because  the  ex- 
periment of  letting  these  nations  work  out 
their  own  salvation  has  not  been  tried.  How 
dare  we,  then,  say  that  it  would  fail?" 
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Ail  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
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Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San   Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FICTION 

For  SUMMER  READERS  at 

PMLEIDHUO 

©  Books  and  Art  © 
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New  Books  Received. 

The  Problem  of  II  Oman  Peace.  By  Malcolm 
Ouin.      N'ew   York:    E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co.;    $3. 

Studied  from  the  standpoint  of  a  scientific 
Catholicism. 

STUDIES  IN  Insect  Life.  By  Arthur  Everett 
Shipley,  Sc.  D„  F.  K.  S.  New  Vork:  E.  P.  I  Hil- 
ton &  Co.;  $3.50 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  knowledge  past  and 
present. 

The  Tales  of  Chekhov.  The  Lady  with  the 
Dog  ,wn  Other  Stories.  New  York:  Tin  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $1.50. 

Translated  by  Constance  Garncll. 

A  New  Pocket  DICTIONARY  OF  the  Englimi  AND 
Russian-  Languages.  By  T.  H,  Freese.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 

For  students. 

Second  Wind.  By  Freeman  Tilden.  New 
York:    B.    W.    Ilucuscii;    $1. 

How   a   man  earned   a  living  on  a   farm. 

Russian  Court  Memoirs,  1914-16.  New  York: 
E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

With  some  account  of  court,  political,  ami  social 
life  in  Petrograd. 

Brothers    in    Arms.       By    E.    Alexander    Powell. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company:    50    cents   net. 
A    memorial    to    the   visit   of  JotTrc. 

The  MENACE  OF  Peace.  By  George  D.  Hcrron. 
New  York:    Mitchell  Kcnnerley;  $1. 

Intended  to  show  that  the  war  is  an  outward 
expression   of  a   spiritual  conflict. 

Red    Ruses.       By    Joyce    Thomas.       Philadelphia: 
Henry  Allcmus  Company;  $1.50. 
A   tale   of  the  great  war. 

Vadi  -Mecum.  By  Eugene  Plumon.  New  Vork: 
Brentano's;    $1. 

French   and   English   technical    military    terms. 

The     L"vers.        By     Elizabeth     Robins     Penncll. 
Philadelphia:    T.    B.    Lippincott    Company;   $1. 
Light   essays  on   the   war  and  other  things. 

The  Soul  of  Ulstek.     Bv   Ernest  W.  Hamilton. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.25. 
A  statement  of   Leister's   position. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  American  Ambassador. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Byrne  has  written  a  novel 
that  should  be  dramatized  for  the  vaudeville 
stage.  It  would  bring  down  the  house  with 
its  denunciations  of  effete  monarchies,  inter- 
national marriages,  and  all  the  familiar  buga- 
boos of  a  histrionic  patriotism.  Foreigners, 
it  seems,  have  a  low  conception  of  morality; 
Americans  a  high  one,  and  this  is  found  to 
be  distressingly  true,  not  only  in  the  home, 
but  the  embassy.  When  Mr.  Byrne's  ambas- 
sador is  offered  a  bribe  to  betray  his  country 
he  declaims  about  American  honesty  and 
frankness  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  we 
can  only  regret  that  the  appropriate  gestures 
and  the  ringing  voice  are  submerged  by  cold 
and  colorless  type.  Those  who  hope  for  a 
revelation  of  diplomatic  secrets  will  be  dis- 
appointed. They  are  all  stage  secrets,  such  as 
stolen  telegrams,  cunning  foreign  women, 
and  the  sort  of  machinery  that  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim  uses  so  much  better.  There  is  a  thin 
love  story  in  which  the  ambassador's 
daughter  plays  a  part,  but  this  is  little  more 
than  a  connecting  thread  for  the  "movie" 
patriotisms. 

The      American      Ambassador.       By      Lawrence 
Byrne.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35. 


Chinese  and  Japanese  Politics. 

The  late  Cecil  Rhodes  would  have  been 
gratified  were  he  living  today  to  witness 
the  excellent  work  done  in  contemporary  his- 
tory and  politics  by  men  who  have  been 
Rhodes  Scholars  at  Oxford.  One  of  these. 
Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  after  devoting  con- 
siderable time  to  teaching  in  two  Chinese 
colleges  and  returning  to  America  to  take  the 
post  of  assistant  professor  of  political  science 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  written 
an  extremely  valuable  volume  on  "Contempo- 
rary  Politics  in   the   Far  East." 

The  facts  and  ideas  with  which  Dr.  Horn- 
beck  has  to  deal  are,  of  course,  in  large 
measure  controversial,  and  since  they  are  for 
the  most  part  contemporary,  final  judgment 
may  not  be  pronounced  upon  -them,  but  what 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that  the  au- 
thor has  viewed  his  material  from  a  singu- 
larly fair  and  detached  standpoint.  He  has  a 
warm  sympathy  for  the  democratic  and  liberal 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 
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aspirations  of  China,  which  are  chiefly  mani- 
fested in  the  south,  but  he  also  realizes  to 
what  an  extent  the  safety  of  China  depends 
upon   centralized   governmental   authority. 

In  the  case  of  his  studies  in  Japanese  poli- 
tics he  is  particularly  happy  in  setting  forth 
fairly  the  points  of  view  of  both  parties,  and 
he  makes  two  things  clear.  First  he  explains 
that  the  Japanese  aggression  in  China  in 
1915  was  caused  quite  as  much  by  a  feeling 
of  the  necessity  of  self-defense,  since  the 
other  powers  showed  no  inclination  to  lessen 
their  grip  upon  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  as  by 
ambition  for  domination.  Secondly  he  inter- 
prets the  development  of  saner  opinion  in 
Japan,  which  looks  with  regret  upon  this 
stupid  aggression  and  is  endeavoring  to  curb 
the  jingoist  party  and  swing  Japan  into  line 
with  the  best  ideals  of  her  Occidental  asso- 
ciates. 

Dr.  Hornbeck's  analyses  of  present-day 
political  parties  and  policies  in  China  are 
critical  and  able,  if  at  times  their  complexity 
is  almost  too  much  for  the  casual  reader  who 
is  not  a  specialist  in  Chinese  affairs  to  grasp. 
In  some  points  his  judgments,  amounting  al- 
most to  prophecies,  have  not  been  borne  out, 
but  the  present  militarist  movement  under 
Chang  Hsiin  fits  in  with  the  author's  analysis 
of  the  progress  of  centralist  tendencies.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  book  characterized  by  keen 
study  and  observation,  by  fairness  and  liberal- 
ism, vigorous,  well  written,  and  hopeful.  It 
is  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  politics  of  the  Far  East. 

Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East.  By 
Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &   Co.;    $3    net. 


A  REPLY  TO  EDWIN   MARKHAM. 

I  Did  Not  Raise  My  Boy  to  Be  a  Soldier. 
By    Edwin    Markham. 
O   mothers,    will   you   longer  give  your  sons 
To    feed   the    awful    hunger  of    the   guns? 
What  is  the  worth   of  all  these  battle  drums 
If  from  the  field  the  loved  one  never  comes? 
What   all    these   loud    hosannas   to   the   brave. 
If    all    your   share    is    some    forgotten    grave? 


The  Unselfish  Mother's  Answer. 
By   Dr.  James  L.  Hughes. 
Cud    gave   my   son    in   trust   to    me; 
Christ  died  for  him,   and  he  should  be 
A  man  for  Christ.      He  is  his  own. 
And    God's   and   man's;   not   mine   alone. 
He  was  not  mine  to  "give."     He   gave 
Himself  that  he  might  help  to  save 
All    that    a    Christian    might    revcrej 
All    that   enlightened    men    hold   dear. 

"To   feed  the  guns!"     Oh,   torpid  soul! 
Awake    and    see   life    as  a  whole. 
When    freedom,    honor,    justice,    right. 
With    heart    aflame    and    soul    alight, 
He   bravely   went  for   God    to   fight 
Against  base  savages   whose  pride 
The  laws  of  God  and  man  defied, 
Who   slew  the  mother  and  her  child, 
Who   maidens  pure  and   sweet   defiled. 
He  did    not  go  to   "feed  the  guns," 
He  went  to  save  from  ruthless  Huns 
His  home   and  country,   and  to  be 
A  guardian  of  democracy. 

'"What  if  he  does  not  come?"  you  say; 

Ah,  well!     My  sky  would  be  more  gray. 

But    through    the    clouds    the    sun    would    shine. 

And   vital    memories   be    mine. 

God's   test   of   manhood    is,    I   know, 

Not  "will   he  come?"   but   "did    he  go?" 

My   sou   well   knew  that   he    might   die. 

And    yet    he   went,    with    purpose    high. 

To    fight   for   peace,    and    overthrow 

The    plans  of   Christ's    relentless    foe. 

He    dreaded    not    the    battlefield; 

He   went   to   make   fierce   vandals  yield. 

If  he  comes  not  again  to  me 

I   shall    be  sad;    but   not  that  he 

Went   like  a  man — a   hero   true — 

His  part  unselfishly  to  do. 

My    heart  will    feel   exultant   pride 

That    for    humanity    he    died. 

"Forgotten   grave!"      This   selfish    plea 
Awakes    no    deep    response    in    me, 
For,    though    his    grave    I    may   not  see, 
My    boy    will    ne'er    forgotten    be. 
My  real  son  can  never  die; 
'Tis    but    his    body    that    may    lie 
In   foreign   land,    and    I   shall   keep 
Remembrance    fond    forever,    deep 
Within    my    heart    of    my    true    son. 
Because   of   triumphs   that    he   won. 
It    matters    not    where    any    one 
May   lie   and   sleep   when    work   is   done. 

It    matters    not    where    some    men    live; 
If  my  dear   son    his  life   must  give, 
Hosannas    I    will    sing    for   him, 
E'en    though    my    eyes    with    tears   be    dim. 
And    when    the    war    is    over,    when 
His   gallant    comrades    come    again, 
I'll  cheer  them  as  they're  marching  by, 
Rejoicing  that    they   did    not  die. 
And  when  his  vacant  place  I  see, 
My    heart    will    bound    with   joy    that    he 
Was    mine    so    long — my    fair   young    son— 
And  cheer  for  him  whose  work  is  done. 
(Greater    significance    is  given    to   these   lines    of 
Dr.     Hughes    by    the     fact    that    his    own    son    was 
killed  in  action  some  lime  ago  and  now  lies  buried 
in    France.  )  —  Ajv   Copper   News. 
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The  Monks  and  the  Silkworm. 

In  the  year  552  two  Persian  monks  stole 
furtively  out  of  China  with  scanty  luggage, 
but  treasuring  an  ordinary  bamboo  cane. 
They  set  out  on  foot  and  tramped  from  China 
into  Europe.  In  that  cane  were  a  multitude 
of  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  moth,  which  the 
monks  had  stolen.  They  carried  them  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  hatching  of 
the  eggs,  the  monks  tended  the  little  cater- 
pillars, fed  them  on  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry, took  their  cocoons  when  they  spun, 
and  from  them  derived  the  first  silk  produced 
in  Europe.  Silk  had  for  centuries  before 
been  a  treasure  of  China,  and  its  manufac- 
ture, like  the  insects  which  produced  it,  was 
jealously  guarded.  The  monks  had  been  on  a 
missionary  enterprise  to  China,  had  witnessed 
the  whole  process  of  silkworm  rearing  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  with  their  cane- 
ful  of  eggs  they  had  brought  the  mastery  of 
the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics  of  all 
sorts. 

The  way  by  which  the  silkworms  came  was 
for  centuries  the  great  highway  of  commerce 
between  China  and  Europe.  It  is  deserted 
now.  Remote  parts  of  it  have  been  disused 
for  the  last  1600  years — long  before  the 
monks  appeared  upon  its  nearer  stretches,. 
Well,  this  highway  is  one  of  the  tracks  which 
has  been  explored  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein,  of 
whose  expedition  in  Central  Asia  we  have 
frequently  heard  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  way  is  rough  and  ruinous  today.  It  lies 
through  waterless  wastes,  so  that  his  party  of 
ihirty-five  had  to  carry  ice  sufficient  to  insure 
a  drinking  supply  for  at  least  a  month. 
There,  amid  the  sand-buried  cities,  he  found 
ancient  orchards  with  their  trees  and  vines 
still  standing,  but  all  dead;  he  found  exquisite 
examples  of  ancient  Chinese  silks.  Among 
the  things  discovered  were  beautiful  specimens 
of  Chinese  workmanship  dating  back  to  two 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  a  time 
when  working  in  iron  was  still  new  in  Britain, 
and  when  the  islands  north  of  Scotland,  in 
whose  waters  Lord  Kitchener  now  lies,  were 
supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the  world. 

Everything  Dr.  Stein  found  is  profoundly 
wonderful  as  evidence,  better  than  all  the  tra- 
ditions and  legends  of  China,  of  the  immense 
antiquity  of  high  civilization  and  artistic  de- 
velopment of  the  wise  old  East.  But  with  it 
all  there  is  no  story  which  more  appeals  to 
the  imagination  than  that  of  these  two  monks 
creeping  along  the  old  highway  with  a  hand- 
ful of  insect  eggs,  from  which  were  destined 
to  come  descendants  to  bestow  millions  of 
pounds  in  wealth  upon  Italy  and  France  in 
particular,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. 

Had  not  those  two  monks  so  stolen  the 
eggs  and  the  forbidden  knowledge  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Little  Paper),  we  may  wonder 
if  men  would  have  been  sailing  the  skies  to- 
day, for  all  the  old  balloons  were  of  silk, 
and  all  we  know  of  the  upper  air  comes  from 
the  adventures  of  the  men  who  sailed  in  the 
old  balloons.  The  airship  is  the  daughter  of 
the  balloon  which  sprang  from  so  many  silk 
cocoons  of  silkworms,  and  so,  amid  all  the 
wonders  of  the  Flying  Age,  let  us  give  thanks 
to   the   monks   who   stole   the   eggs. 
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■'A  BIT  O'  LOVE." 

John  Galsworthy  has  an  understanding,  a 
tolerance,  a  compassion  for  the  human  being 
that  can  not  conform  to  the  mould  estab- 
lished by  his  fellows  that  is  broad  and  deep. 
He  has  given  that  bottomless  pity  dramatic 
shape  by  embodying  it  in  the  infinitely  com- 
passionate heart  of  "The  Pigeon."  He  shows 
it  in  "The  Man  of  Property,"  and  it  is  the 
animating  purpose  of  "The  Island  Pharisees." 
Sometimes  this  pity  extends  to  the  Born 
Failure,  like  Ferrand — I  think  his  name  is — 
the  wandering  Frenchman  who  flits  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  through  several  of  Gals- 
worthy's novels,  always  revealing  a  deep- 
rooted  inability  to  fit  into  any  conventional 
scheme  of  life.  Sometimes  it  sheds  its  heal- 
ing balm  over  the  extreme  radicals,  who  rage 
at  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  upper 
classes,  as  in  "Freelands";  always  over  the 
pitifully  ignorant  who  know  not  how  to  se- 
cure their  rights,  and  often  it  is  for  the  men 
or  women  who  are  caught  and  imprisoned  in 
distasteful  or  exacerbating  marital  bonds 
against  which   they  struggle  instinctively. 

In  this  last  respect  Galsworthy  has  a  par- 
ticularly keen  perception  of  the  attitude  of 
the  average  human  being.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  humanity  is  one  in  its  united 
front  of  consistent  intolerance.  And  to  no 
one  creature  is  this  intolerance  extended  in 
sharper  measure  than  to  the  rebel  who  re- 
volts against  the  tyranny  of  an  undesired  but 
licit  love.  It  is  for  them,  however,  that 
Galsworthy  feels  pity,  and  he  has  learned 
that  the  easy  conventionalist,  who  finds  it 
simple  and  natural  to  conform,  has  an  almost 
equal  intolerance  for  the  one  who  pities  the 
sinner.  And  this  is  the  theme  of  "A  Bit  o' 
Love." 

In  this  play  the  curate  of  an  English  vil- 
lage is  married  to  a  woman  who  not  only 
fails  to  return  his  painfully  intense  affection, 
but  who  gives  to  another  man  all  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  that  she  fails  to  extend 
to  him.  She  does  not  want  a  divorce,  for 
she  desires  that  no  scandal  shall  cloud  the 
rising  career  of  her  lover.  The  poor  hus- 
band, yielding  to  the  pin-  excited  by  her  plea, 
grants  it,  putting  aside  his  resentment  and 
allowing  her  to  return  to  her  lover.  An 
eavesdropper  tells  the  tale  throughout  the 
little  parish,  and  the  curate  is  martyrized  by 
his  village  parishioners,  who  think  that  he  is 
conniving  with   sin. 


Other  famous  writers  have  treated  of  this 
theme,  Thomas  Hardy  in  "Jude  the  Obscure," 
a  painful  and  distasteful  if  able  book,  and 
Tolstoy  in  "Anna  Karenine.'"  In  this  famous 
novel  it  will  be  remembered  that  Karenine, 
when  Anna  was  near  to  death,  felt  for  the  first 
time  a  divine  pity  awake  in  his  heart ;  and 
Anna,  aroused  by  the  imminence  of  death  from 
her  selfish  preoccupation,  suddenly  and  wholly 
awakened  to  a  perception  of  her  husband's 
sufferings  and  perceived  with  intense  remorse 
that  he  had  extended  to  her  an  undeserved 
forbearance.  With  her  recovery-  and  the  re- 
turn to  the  conventionalities  of  life  the  world 
laid  its  soiling  touch  upon  the  better  emo- 
tions germinating  within  their  two  souls.  The 
brutal  intolerance  of  the  villagers  in  "A  Bit 
o'  Love"  was  refined,  in  the  exclusive  circles 
of  the  Russian  nobility,  into  a  blighting  if 
cynical  scorn  for  the  wronged  husband. 
Karenine  found  that  to  pity  and  forgive  the 
sinner  was  to  excite  "the  world's  dread 
laugh" ;  yes,  even  the  laugh  of  those  who 
blinked  at  the  sin  and  received  the 
sinner. 

Galsworthy  has  given  his  story  a  simple, 
pastoral  setting.  The  curate  deals  out  re- 
ligious instruction  to  the  village  maidens, 
and  learns  that  the  pretty*,  artless  creatures, 
all  clothed  in  white  muslin  and  innocence, 
can  sting.  In  the  bar  of  the  village  inn  the 
worthy,  self-satisfied  citizens  meet  and  dis- 
cuss the  cause  ccltbre  with  acerbity.  All  the 
village  is  seething  with  the  scandal,  and  the 
gentle,  dreaming  curate,  during  lonely  com- 
munings with  his  flute,  or  solitary  strolls  over 
his  parish,  has  failed  to  note  signs  of  the 
rising  storm.  There  is  a  scene  in  the  tap- 
room of  the  village  inn  which  is  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Thomas  Hardy's  scenes  of  rustic 
life.  The  illiterate,  unworldly  village  sires 
are  seen  struggling  to  organize  a  formal  meet- 
ing and  give  some  kind  of  official  utterance 
to  their  disapproval  of  the  gentle  being  who 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pity  and  forgive.  In- 
sults to  his  absent  wife  by  a  besotted  vil- 
lager strike  fire  in  the  curate's  heart  and  he 
flies  at  his  opponent  with  rage  and  downs 
him.  But  the  curate,  like  his  wife,  is  also 
a  non-conformist.  If  he  would  tear  and  rage 
and  slay  he  would  be  approved  by  his  fellows. 
But  he  regains  the  mastery  over  himself  and 
tries  to  live,  unlike  the  average  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  counsels  of  the  good  book  that 
they  exalt  but  never  follow.  And  he  con- 
tinues  to   pity-   and   forgive. 

The  whole  village  is  aroused,  the  rector's 
wife  among  the  rest;  she,  quite  unconscious 
of  her  oblivion  of  the  principles  which  should 
guide  the  gentle  Christian,  thinks  only  of  the 
church  and  its  tenets.  One  by  one  different 
individuals  come  and  urge  him  to  some  action 
according  to  their  lights.  The  guileless  peas- 
ants would  willingly  see  him  beat  the  sinner 
into  compliance.  And  still,  disregarding  the 
old  Adam  raging  in  his  man's  breast,  he 
pities  and  forgives.  And  for  that  they  pun- 
ish him.  The  villagers  assemble  outside 
the  church  during  evening  service.  Through 
the  dusk  we  see  the  stained  glass  of  the 
arched  windows  lighted  from  within  and  hear 
the  strains  of  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee." 
And  while  they  listen,  with  hearts  attuned 
to  the  promptings  of  the  enemy  of  all  good- 
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ness  and  kindness,  the  curate  emerges  from 
the  now  darkened  church,  and  finds  himself 
surrounded  by  insulters  and  revilers.  They 
hiss  at  him  and  call  out  derisive  and  wounding 
words.  It  is  a  strange  scene,  for  it  has  been 
Galsworthy's  purpose  to  place  ignorance,  in- 
tolerance, and  brutality  in  a  setting  of  simple 
pastoral  beauty.  The  church,  the  quiet  hour, 
the  organ   music,  the  light   from   within  glow- 


ing through  stained  glass,  the  sound  of  the 
hymn,  the  moonlight  falling  like  a  healing, 
softening  benison  upon  hard-hearted  hu- 
manity— nothing  reaches  them.  Not  even 
the  humility  of  the  curate,  who  accuses  him- 
self for  his  recent  heat  during  his  punishment 
of  the  village  bully  and  promises  to  go.  It 
is.  in  a  way,  mob  spirit  in  miniature.  It  is 
the    aroused    determination    of    the    confirmed 
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DATED  JUNE  30,  1917 


ASSETS 

1— BONDS  OF  UNITED  STATES  l  SS.S83.750.00),  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Cities  and  Counties  thereof  ($10,809,900.00),  of 
the  State  of  New  York  ($2,149,000.00),  of  the  Citv  of  New  York 
SI. 475,000.00),  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ( S  1.097.000.00),  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  (S650.000.00),  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
($350,000.00),  of  the  Citv  of  Albanv  ($200,000.00).  of  the  City  of 
Cleveland  ($100,000.00),  of  the  City  of  St.  Paul  ($100,000.00). 
the  actual  value  of  which  is 526.615,092.12 

2— CASH  IX  VAULT 2,687,063.53 

3— MISCELLANEOUS    BONDS     ($5,492,000.00).    the    actual    value    of 

which  is    5,217,366.25 

$34,519,521.90 
They  are : 
"San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($476,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific  Company,  San  Francisco 
Terminal  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($350,000.00),  "San  Francisco  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($35,000.00), 
Northern  California  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($83,- 
000.00),  "Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  ly2  per  cent  Bonds" 
($800,000.00),  "Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  4  per  cent  Bonds" 
00.00),  "Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway  Company 
per  cent  Bonds"  I  S100.000.00),  "St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  and 
Manitoba  Railway  Company  4y2  per  cent  Bonds"  ($50,000.00), 
"Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($100,- 
000.00),  "Market  Street  Railroad  Company  First  Consolidated 
Mortgage  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($243,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  California  Refunding  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($400,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Railway  Company  of  California  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($334,000.00),  "The  Omnibus  Cable  Company  6  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($167,000.00),  "Sutter  Street  Railway  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($150,000.00),  "Gough  Street  Railroad  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($20,000.00),  "The  Merchants'  Exchange  7  per  cent  Bonds" 
'San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company  A*/i  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($494,000,001.  "Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($100,000.00),  "Spring  Valley  Water  Company  4 
per  cent  Bonds"  l$50,0U0.C0 ).  "Mortgage  Guarantee  Company  of  Los 
Angeles  5}4  per  cent  Bonds"   ($200,000.00). 

4 — PROMISSORY    NOTES    and    the    debts   thereby    secured,    the    actual 

value   of  which   is (2,2  I ' 

The  condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows : 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are 
payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Market, 
McAllister,  and  Jones  Streets,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by 
First  Mortgage  on  Real  Estate  within  this  State  and  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Nevada.  Said  Promissory  Notes  are  kept  and  held  by 
said  Corporation,  at  its  said  office,  which  is  its  principal  place  of 
business,  and  said  Notes  and  debts  are  there  situated. 

5 — PROMISSORY  NOTES  and  the  debts  thereby  secured,  the  actual  value 

of  which   is 291.760.00 

The  condition  of  said  Promissory"  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows: 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation  and  are 
payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
payment  thereof  is  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of  Bonds 
of  Railroad  and  Quasi-Public  Corporations  or  other  securities. 

6 — (a)   REAL  ESTATE  SITUATE  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco   ($1,934,090.86),   and  in   the  Counties  of  Santa   Clara   ($1. 
Alameda   ($44,378.36).   and  Los  Angeles   I  $62,826.68),   in  this  State, 
the  actual  value  of  which  is 2.041,296.90 

(b)  THE  LAND  AND  BUILDING  in  which  said  Corporation  keeps  its 

said  office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is. . 969,003.13 

The  condition  of  said  Real  Estate  is  that  it  belongs  to  said  Cor- 
poration, and  part  of  it  is  productive. 

7— ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 288.836.16 

TOTAL  ASSETS $70,358,268.33 


LIABILITIES 

1 — SAID    CORPORATION    OWES    DEPOSITS    amounting    to    and    the 

actual  value  of  which  is $66,803,38 1.74 

Number  of  Depositors 88,355 

Average  Deposit $749.59 

2— ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 288,836.16 

3 — RESERVE   FUND,    Actual   Value 3.266,050.43 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES $70,358,268.33 

THE  HIBERNLA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
By  J.  S.  TOBIN  President. 

THE  HIBERNLA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.  \ 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO    \  SS- 

J.  S.  TOBIN  and  R.  M.  TOBIN.  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself,  says  : 
That  said  J.  S.  TOBIN  is  President  and  that  said  R.  M.  TOBIN  is  Secretarv  of 
THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  corporation  above  men- 
tioned,  and  tiat  the   foregoing  statement   is  true.  J.   S.  TOBIN,   President. 

K.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  (his  2d  day  of  July.   1917. 

CHAS.   T.   STANLEY. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 


July  7,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


conventionalist,  who  insists  that  all  men 
should  think  and  act  alike. 

In  the  end  the  poor,  baited  but  consistent 
Christian,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  parish  to  him  and  his  ideas,  tries 
to  hang  himself  in  the  barn.  He  is  saved 
through  the  awakening  of  a  village  toddler 
who  had  been  inadvertently  overlooked  and 
left  sleeping  in  the  hay.  She  offers  him  the 
"bit  o'  love"  denied  him  by  the  others,  foi 
which  his  poor  heart  so  hungers  and  which 
he  is  forbidden  to  offer  to  sinners  by  the 
village  wiseacres.  For  ever  and  always  in 
humanity  conventionality  is  stronger  than 
Christianity.  It  is  so  strong  that  it  has  be- 
come a  convention  to  teach  the  counsels  of 
the  Bible  and  then  ignore  them.  And  still 
it  is  decreed  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  fitting 
snugly  in  its  mould,  th-.it,  whether  in  millions 
or  in  groups,  "'Man';  inhumanity  to  man 
makes  angels  weep  and  countless  thousands 
mourn."     And  all  for  lack  of  "a  bit  o'  love." 

I  have  been  thus  lengthy  in  giving  the 
thesis  of  the  play  because  the  first-night, 
Henry-Miller  audience,  or  many  individuals 
in  it.  were  frankly  puzzled.  I  have  about 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  plays  of 
purpose,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to 
give  the  public  some  inkling  of  what  the 
thinking  author  is  getting  at.  They  would 
then  pass  judgment  in  a  comfortably  self- 
complacent  I-know-it-all  state  of  mind.  The 
public  is  accustomed  to  doting  on  '"Daddy 
Long-Legs"  and  company,  and  is  frankly  dis- 
comfited when  it  assembles  to  enjoy  some 
light  and  cheerful  novelty  and  runs  against 
a  play  with  a  purpose.  There  is,  too,  more 
than  a  touch  of  poetry  in  "A  Bit  o'  Love," 
which  is  also  disconcerting  to  the  lover  of 
light-minded,  light-hearted  entertainment. 
The  public  often  likes  the  personages  of  the 
drama  to  be  openly  separated  into  sheep  and 
goats,  and  when  an  innocent,  white-robed  vir- 
gin of  sixteen  opens  a  rosebud  mouth  and 
lets  out  spite  the  audience  is  again  discom- 
fited, and  wonders  to  which  flock  she  be- 
longs. 

If  Galsworthy  had  been  there  on  Monday 
night  he  would  ruefully  discover  from  the 
comments  that  many  of  the  audience  were 
quite  with  the  villagers,  and  probably  thought 
the  author  intended  them  to  be.  For  was  not 
Mrs.  Rector  vested  with  all  the  authority  of 
the  church,  and  did  she  not,  however  kindly, 
condemn  the  curate's  merciful  dealing  with 
the  sinners?  I  heard  various  interesting  com- 
ments showing  how  astray  individual  auditors 
were.  One  lady  remarked  to  a  doughty  war- 
rior in  khaki :  "Well,  never  mind,  perhaps 
he'll  give  him  a  big  punch  in  the  last  act." 
Mamie  telephoned  across  the  aisle  to  Flossie  : 
"Do  you  know  what  it's  all  about?"  "Nit," 
says  Flossie ;  "I'll  write  you  when  I  find  out." 
One  disappointed  man,  who  had  probably 
come  prepared  to  have  a  good  laugh,  remarked 
unexpectedly  and  rather  gloomily :  "It's  a 
light  play.     It'll  do  for  wartimes." 


However,  it  was  a  typical  first-night, 
Henry-Miller  audience,  in  the  mood,  prob- 
ably, for  a  superficial  but  clever  and  enter- 
taining love  story-  Doubtless  other  audiences 
of  a  different  type  will  assemble  and  do 
justice  to  an  opportunity.  For  Henry  Miller 
has  given  the  play  a  beautiful  production. 
Those  who  augment  the  regular  company- 
have  been  very  carefully  trained.  The  at- 
mosphere of  an  English  village  is  admirably 
conveyed,  and  the  numerous  characters — for 
there  is  a  large  cast — played  with  particular 
care  and  attention  to  finish  by  players  who,  I 
imagine,  enjoyed  the  excursion  into  a  new 
and  more  stimulating  medium  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression. For  players,  like  dramatic  critics, 
like  to  be  emancipated  occasionally  from  the 
merely  clever  and  purely  superficial  drama  of 
the  drawing-room. 

There  are  notable  departures  for  them  from 
the  usual.  Lucile  Watson,  for  instance,  was 
the  rector's  wife,  an  elderly,  gray-hairea, 
gray-silk  lady  of  the  upper  classes  clad  in  au- 
thority. Authoritative  and  emphatic  in  her 
pronouncements,  the  lady  stood  for  churchly 
sway,  and  if  she  met  a  bit  of  modern  as- 
surance in  the  one-time  deferential  villagers, 
never  lowered  her  smiling  crest  nor  abated 
one  jot  of  her  claim  to  authority.  Miss  Wat- 
son  seemed,   emphatically,   the  real  thing. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Heggie  was  the  curate,  and  ex- 
cept for  not  being  quite  complete  in  his  por- 
trait of  the  idyllic  being,  part  poet  and  all 
Christian,  who  loved  to  see  the  beasts  and 
the  humans  happy,  was  a  singularly  satisfac- 
tory selection  for  the  role.  Mr.  Heggie  is  a 
little  too  calm  in  his  depiction  of  a  soul  in 
agony,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  just 
a  touch  of  poetry  lacking.  And  yet  I  am  not 
sure.  Perhaps  I  am  hypercritical.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  I  am  sure;  and  that  is  that 
whether  this  and  other  roles  were  or  were 
not  perfectly  played,  they  were  interestingly 
and  intelligently  and,  I  surmise,  enthusi- 
astically rendered  by  a  thoroughly  sympa- 
thetic company  of  players. 

There  was  Walter  Connolly  as  half-witted 
Jim  Bere ;  a  young  actor  of  no  pretension, 
apparently,  but  who  always  makes  good.  His 
demented,  wandering,  half-hysterical  Jim  was 
exceedingly  well  done ;  just  as  good,  in  its 
way,  as  Henry  Miller's  Jack  Cremer,  another 
villager;  perhaps  better  on  account  of  the 
youthful  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  player. 
There  was  William  Sams'  Burlacombe,  the  vil- 
lage autocrat  of  the  keg ;  Francis  Byrne's 
surly  Jarland,  and  a  group  of  village  impor- 
tants  disputing  in  the  tap-room.  Difficult  to 
separate  their  identities  from  the  programme, 
yet,  nevertheless,  each  gave  to  each  its  touch 
of  differing  characteristics. 

The  same  with  the  group  of  rosebud  girls, 
who  are  well-trained  and  have  entered  intel- 
ligently into  the  spirit  of  the  ideas  they  seek 
to  convey.  As  Beatrice  Strangway,  the  stray- 
ing wife,  Ruth  Chatterton  makes  but  a  brief 
appearance,    although    with    her    gift    of    per- 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL  TRUST 

JUNE  30,  1917 

RESOURCES 

Frrst    Mortgage  L<-ans   <m    Real    Estate $18,087,345.15 

Other    Loans    (Collateral    and    Personal ) U, 336.935. 08 

Banking    Premises,    Furniture,    Fixtures    and    Safe    Deposit    Vaults     (Head    Office 

and   Branches)    1,267,342.86 

Other  Real   Estate 136,032.56 

Customers'    Liability   under    Letters  of    Credit 432,130.64 

Other    Resources    317,732.34 

United  States,  State,   Municipal,  and  Other  Bonds $9,299,431.49 

CASH    7,960,728.02—  17,251,159.51 

Total $48,828,678.14 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    Paid    Up $  3,000,000.00 

Surplus $811,600.00 

Undivided    Profits 254,518.04—     1,066,118.04 

Dividends  Unpaid    105,175.06 

Letters    of    Credit 432,130.64 

DEPOSITS   : 44,225,254.40 

Total $48,82S,678.14 

A.  P.  GIANNINI  and  A.  PEDRIXI,  being  each  separately  duly  sworn  each  for  himself, 
says  that  said  A.  P.  Giannini  is  President  and  that  said  A.  Pedrini  is  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  the  Corporation  above  mentioned,  and  that  every  statement  contained  therein  is  true  of 
our  own  knowledge  and  belief.  A.  P.  GIANXIXI. 

A.  PEDRINI. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  dav  of  Tune,  1917. 
THOMAS   S.   BURNES,   Notary   Public. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  GROWTH 

As   Shown  by  a   Comparative   Statement  of  Our  Resources: 

December  31, 1904 S285.436.97 

December   31,    1906 SI  ,899 ,  947.28 

December  31,  1908 $2,574,004.90 

December  31, 1910 $6,539,861.49 

December  31,  1912 $11  ,  228  ,814  .56 

December  31,  1914 $18,030,401.59 

December  30,  1916 $39 ,805,995.24 

June  30,  1917 $48,828,678.14 

NUMBER  OF  DEPOSITORS  j  %£  *>,  1916. ...    . . .  ^8,356 

Savings  Deposits  Made  on  or  Before  July  10,  1917,  Will  Earn  Interest  from  July  1.  1917. 


sonality  centering  attention  on  the  role  of 
the  wife  in  this  short  scene.  Nevertheless 
Beatrice  Stranjnvay  seemed  a  rather  conven- 
tional figure  of  romance  in  an  otherwise 
thoroughly  unconventional  play.  Mrs.  Whif- 
fen  also  filled  with  her  intelligent  simplicity 
the  role  of  a  peasant  housewife. 

It  is  a  play  that  may  irritate  the  stickler 
for  tradition,  but  those  who  are  really  genu- 
inely interested  in  modern  drama  can  not 
afford  to  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  Galsworthy  play  worthily  played  and  heauti- 
fully  produced.  In  this  production  Henry 
Miller,  who  is  not  afraid  to  be  a  pioneer  and 
an  explorer,  has  done  a  service  to  the  stage, 
although  I  doubt  if  he  will  make  anything 
but  financial  loss  out  of  it.  And  yet  who 
knows?  He  made  the  whole  country  familiar 
with  "The  Sen-ant  in  the  House."  But  with 
the  present  company  he  has  quite  a  remark- 
able cast,  and  I  hope  that  we  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  spite  of  the  big  opening  night  au- 
dience, will  not,  like  the  "base  Indian,"  have 
thrown  away  a  pearl  "richer  than  all  his 
tribe." 

It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  overexalt  "A  Bit 
o'  Love,"  which  is  not  drama-in-ordinary, 
and  therefore  not  general  in  its  appeal.  But 
it  is  something  out  of  the  common,  something 
with  a  message  of  healing  for  humanity,  that 
sorely  needs,  God  knows,  to  learn  that  "a  bit 
o'  love,"  a  touch  of  pity,  is  worth  far  more, 
in  its  effect,  than  all  the  intolerance  and 
prejudice  and  conservatism  in  the  world.  We 
have  but  to  look  at  the  struggling  Teutonic 
armies,  trying  desperately  to  beat  the  world 
into  throwing  itself  into  one  common  mould, 
to  know  that. 

The  "bit  o'  love"  idea,  of  course,  makes 
the  world  smile.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
violent  and  the  intractable,  the  hard  and  the 
compelling,  in  humanity  for  humanity  to  ac- 
cept it.  But  John  Galsworthy  has  written  a 
play.  that,  in  spite  of  some  puzzling  phases, 
has  advanced  the  idea  that  man  may  be  al- 
lowed to  pity  and  love,  as  well  as  judge  and 
condemn,  according  to  the  promptings  of  his 
nature.  And  we  have  but  to  survey  the  deci- 
mating and  desolated  world  spectacle  to  per- 
ceive the  value  of  his  idea. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

Al  Jolson  at  the  Cort. 

The  Cort  Theatre's  biggest  attraction  is 
booked  to  begin  tomorrow  night,  when  Al 
Jolson  and  the  New  York  Winter  Garden 
company  in  "Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.,"  come  to 
town. 

"Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.,"  differs  widely  from 
all  Winter  Garden  offerings  of  the  past,  in 
that  it  contains  nothing  of  the  modern  revue 
type.  It  belongs  to  the  old  school  of  extrava- 
ganzas that  have  their  origin  in  the  English 
pantomime.  Mr.  Jolson  plays  the  part  of 
an  officious  chauffeur  who  evolves  into  good 
man  Friday  when  his  millionaire  employer 
takes  up  the  life  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  His 
mischievous  and  irresponsible  nature  adheres 
to  him  in  this  new  role,  and  the  adventures 
into  which  he  leads  Crusoe  furnish  most  of 
the   fun   of  the   entertainment. 

Jolson  is  surrounded  by  a  large  company  of 
capable  players,  including  Lawrence  D'Orsay, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  star  in  "The 
Earl  of  Pawtucket"  ;  Claude  Flemming.  who 
was  for  several  seasons  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
leading  man ;  Kitty  Doner,  Mabel  Withee, 
Alexandra  Dagmar,  Frank  Carter,  the  well- 
known  vaudeville  combinations  of  Bowers, 
Cooker,  and  Walters  and  Grace  and  Berkes, 
and  many  others.  Then,  too,  the  far-famed 
Winter  Garden  Beauty  Brigade  has  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  bill. 

Tonight's  performance  will  conclude  the  suc- 
cessful  engagement   of  "Flora   Bella." 


Henry  Miller  in  "Anthony  in  Wonderland." 

It  is  said  that  Henry  Miller  when  he  se- 
cured the  rights  to  the  London  success,  "An- 
thony in  Wonderland,"  came  into  the  most 
unusual  play  he  has  ever  undertaken  to  stage, 
and  will  give  San  Franciscans  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  its  American  premiere  at  the  Colum- 
bia Thealre  on  Monday  night,  July  9th. 

The  comedy  is  from  the  pen  of  Monckton 
Hoffe,  and  at  its  premiere  in  London  it  won 
unstinted  praise  from  press  and  public 

It  will  be  the  fifth  and  final  production  of 
the  Henry  Miller  season  and  will  serve  to 
introduce  Ruth  Chatterton  as  a  sort  of  Mary 
Pickford  movie  actress,  curls  and  all.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  company  yet  assembled  by 
Mr.  Miller  which  will  appear  in  "Anthony 
in  Wonderland.''  and  a  glance  over  the  names 
of  the  players  who  are  to  assume  important 
roles  will  assure  a  performance  just  about  as 
near  perfect  as  it  would  be  possible  tu  give 
in  this  country-  In  the  list  of  players  to  be 
seen  are  Henry  Miller,  Ruth  Chattertor., 
Bruce  McRae,  Lucile  Watson,  O.  P.  Heggie, 
Francis  Byrne,  Walter  Conolly,  Alice  Baxter, 
William  H.  Sams,  Robert  Ames.  Raymond 
Walburn,  Frances  Goodrich,  Saxon  Kling, 
Colville   Dunn,   and   E.   L.   Duane. 

Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


•J  Nothing  contributes  so  mucli  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate  prices. 

<|  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®ti?  (Solum  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  offers  for  next  week  a  new 
and   sparkling  bill. 

Bert  Clark  and  Miss  Hamilton,  the  beautiful 
young  dancing  star,  will  present  a  new  edi- 
tion of  their  famous  travesty.  "A  Wayward 
Conceit."  Mr.  Clark  will  be  seen  in  his  origi- 
nal comedy  character,  Lord  Helpus,  a  broken- 
down  Britisher  with  a  shabby  frock  coat  and 
a  champagne  appetite. 

George  RoIIand  will  be  seen  in  his  newest 
comedy  act,  entitled  "The  Vacuum  Cleaner," 
in  which  he  impersonates  Tim  McGuire  in 
charge  of  the  machine.  Mr.  Rolland  brings 
with  him  a  capable  company. 

The  Three  Vagrants  are  a  trio  of  mu- 
sicians who  in  the  attire  of  street  musicians 
play  on  a  variety  of  instruments  and  sing  ex- 
ceptionally well.  One  plays  a  cornet,  the 
other  a  piano  accordion,  and  the  third  a  pe- 
culiar Neapolitan  instrument  which  resembles 
a  misshaped  harp.  Both  individually  and  col- 
lectively they  are  well  worth  while. 

Gertrude  Long  and  Spencer  Ward  will  pre- 
sent their  song  offering,  entitled  "A  Dream," 
which  is  a  picturesque  vehicle  for  the  intro- 
duction of  delightful  vocalization. 

Elsa  Ruegger,  the  world's  greatest  woman 
'cellist,  assisted  by  Zhay  Clark,  harpist,  .ind 
Edmund  Lichtenstein.  violinist,  will  present  an 
entirely  new  programme ;  Austin  Webb  and 
Company  will  repeat  their  comedy  success, 
"Hit  the  Trail";  Patricola  and  Myers  will  ap- 
pear in  "The  Girl  and  the  Dancing  Fool," 
and  Carl  Randall  and  Ernestine  Myers  will 
introduce  new  dances. 


O 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  MERRY  MUSICAL  BILL 

CLARK  and  HAMILTON-  in  a  New  Edition 
of  "A  Wayward  Conceit":  GEORGE  ROL- 
LAND  and  Company  in  "The  Vacuum  Clean- 
er": THREE  VAGRANTS.  Street  Singers  and 
Musicians:  GERTRUDE  LONG  and~  SPEN- 
CER  WARD  in  Their  Song  Offerine.  "A 
Dream";  ELSA  RUEGGER  and  Her  Company 
(Zhay  Clark,  harpist,  and  Edmund  Lichten. 
stein.  Violinist):  PATRICOLA  and  MYERS. 
"The  Girl  and  the  Dancing  Fool";  AUSTIN 
WEBB  and  Company  in  "Hit  the  Trail"; 
CARL  RANDALL  and  ERNESTINE  MYERS. 
Divertissements  Characteristiuue. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   SOc.     Phone — DOUGLAS   70. 


rOLUMBIA  THEATRE   1*-<L"di-« 
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Playhouse 
Geary  and  Mason  Sta.      Phone  Franklin  160 


Beginning  Monday,  July  9th 

Last    Production    of    the    Henry    Miller    Season 

ami      First     Pre- en  tat  ton      in     America     of 

the  Reigning  London  Comedy  Success 

"ANTHONY  IN  WONDERLAND  " 

By  Monckton  Hoffe 


Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

F1HS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Saturday    nigUt— "Flora    Bella" 
Commencing   Sunday    Night,    July   S 
The   World's   Greatest   Entertainer 

AL  JOLSON 

And   Complete   N.    Y.   Winter  Garden   <  'ast   and 
Far-Famed  Broadway  Beauty  Briga 

"  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  JR.  " 

Nights,    SOc    to    $2.50;    Wed.    m 
SI. 50:    Sat.  mat,  SOc  to  $2. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


A  European  statesman  said  once  that  war 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  teaching  us  all 
geography.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fur- 
ther advantage  that  warlike  alliances  promote 
that  international  acquaintance  that  removes 
misconceptions   and  corrects  mistakes. 

Take,  for  example,  the  cases  of  Joffre  and 
Balfour,  who  played  each  his  part  in  charming 
the  society  of  Washington  and  New  York. 
How  curiously  untypical  they  were,  how 
wholly  unlike  the  pictures  of  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  sacred  to  the  popular  novelist  and 
the  dramatic  star.  The  French  soldier  should 
have  been  a  gay  and  debonair  sabreur,  an  in- 
carnated threat  to  the  domestic  sanctities,  a 
terror  to  the  Puritan  mind.  The  English 
statesman  should  have  been  a  lord,  preferably 


TLE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.m.,  9:45  a.m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

JAPAN-CHINA 
PHILIPPINES  via 
HONOLULU 

Monthly     Sailings      by    Luxurious     Steumers 

Full  information  upon  application  to 
GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT  -  508  California  St.,  S.  F. 


U.S.  Midi  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

'        HONOLULU         «i 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE— Apply  lo 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO..  60!  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Sailings  every  21  days—  July  17>  Aug.  7|  Allg_  28 


"Travel  dJithoutlrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &   SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Keamy  3512 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 

HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco  every  two  weeki 

[a*.  $100.  YOKOHAMA  c\t  $150.«.iJ 

Address.  J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros  Co.  601  Market  Si.  S.F. 


an  earl,  radiating  an  offensive  condescension 
and  holding  his  skirts  aloof  from  the  common 
herd.  Instead  of  these  familiar  figures  we 
find  that  the  French  soldier  is  a  simple-minded 
elderly  gentleman  who  probably  was  never 
guilty  of  an  impropriety  in  his  life,  who  loves 
his  wife,  grows  cabbages,  and  tries  to  catch 
non-existent  fish  in  French  rivers,  and  that 
the   English  statesman  is  not  a  lord,   has  not 

;  the  slightest  wish  to  be  a  lord,  and  is  gen- 
erally   indistinguishable    from    any    well-bred 

I  American  gentleman.  And  these  men  were  se- 
lected, not  for  their  social  characteristics  at 
all,  nor  because  they  would  be  pleasing  to  the 

,  American    public,    but   because   they   were    the 

'  most  eminent  in  war  and  statecraft  and  there- 
fore, one  would  suppose,  the  most  typical  of 
their  countries.  So  far  as  one  can  learn  of 
the  French  military  leaders  they  seem  nearly 
all  to  be  men  of  rigid  domestic  proprieties 
and  to  be  as  unlike  the  "typical"  Frenchman 
as  chalk  from  cheese.  General  Castelnau  is 
said  to  be  not  only  domestically  pious,  but 
religiously  so  as  well. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  never  been  connected  even 
in  the  most  remote  way  with  a  scandal.  It 
is  said  that  he  has  not  even  a  flirtation  to 
his  credit.  He  has  passed  through  life  ap- 
parently untouched  by  romance,  holding  him- 
self so  severely  aloof  that  even  the  most 
frivolous  gossip  has  been  compelled  to  leave 
him  alone.  Mr.  Balfour  is  said  to  know  more 
about  international  politics  than  any  man 
alive  and  to  be  familiar  with  more  of  the 
things  that  must  not  be  talked  about  than 
any  other  statesman  of  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

i  Mr.  Balfour  could,  of  course,  have  been  a 
lord    a    dozen    times    over    if    he    had    wished. 

1  He  has  created  lords  galore,  and  perhaps  it 
is  his  experience  of  the  mean  ambitions  of 
public  life  that  has  persuaded  him  to  choose 
the  better  part.  Certainly  his  choice  is  in  no 
way  due  to  a  desire  for  democratic  applause, 
for  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  Tory  of  Tories,  an 
aristocrat  among  aristocrats,  an  upholder  of 
the  inherent  right  of  the  few  to  rule  the 
many.  But  Mr.  Balfour's  aristocracy  is  polit- 
ical and  not  personal.  Personally  he  is  a 
democrat.     All  gentlemen  are. 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  corset  industry 
should  not  have  a  newspaper  all  to  itself,  and 
we  are  glad  to  note  the  arrival  of  the  first 
issue  of  the  Corset  and  Underzvear  Review. 
We  locked  our  door  so  that  we  might  study 
it  without  fear  of  interruption  and  free  from 
possible  incursion  by  junior  members  of  the 
staff,  who  might  not  be  governed  by  the  same 
stern  sense  of  duty  that  we  have  made  the 
guiding  principle   of  our  lives. 

It  is  an  interesting  production.  We  had 
no  idea  that  there  were  so  many  different 
kinds  of  corsets  intended  to  do  so  many 
things  to  the  female  form.  Of  course  we  had 
read  of  these  things  with  a  certain  vague 
understanding,  but  never  before  have  we  seen 
these  great  truths  so  convincingly  manifested 
by  the  aid  of  the  illustrative  art.  For  here 
are  innumerable  pictures  of  ladies  who  seem 
to  have  nothing  on  except  corsets.  And  they 
are  doing  such  interesting  things.  Here  is  a 
lady  engaged  in  telephoning,  and  we  are  sure 
that  we  shall  never  again  hear  a  lady's  voice 
over  the  telephone  without  thinking  of  the 
Mme.  Binner  spring  model.  Pretty  creature. 
Pretty  model.  Such  a  pose,  too.  And  there 
is  another  corseted  charmer  engaged  in  feed- 
ing the  gold  fish.  Would  that  we  were  a 
gold  fish.  There  is  a  corset  called  "Just-Like- 
Nature"  ;  quite  aptly  named,  too.  And  there 
is  "La  Camille,"  and  "Roberta,"  and  "Re- 
duso."  They  all  look  alike  to  us,  but  their 
functions   are   apparently   various. 

Never  was  modern  specialization  better  ex- 
emplified than  by  these  illustrations  admirably 
reinforced  by  the  descriptive  letterpress.  The 
writers  in  this  enterprising  magazine  seem  to 
suppose  that  a  woman  is  sufficiently  clothed 
for  all  occasions  so  long  as  her  corset  equip- 
ment is  correct.  Their  minds  never  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  corset  nor  sink  below 
it.  In  some  rare  cases  they  show  a  lady  with 
a  dress  on,  but  it  is  always  so  transparent 
that  it  might  just  as  well  not  be  there.  It 
hides  nothing,  mitigates  nothing,  palliates 
nothing.  The  corset  remains  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage. 

Long  life  to  the  Corset  and  Underwear  Re- 
view. We  have  reviewed  it  and  them.  Now 
we  know.  But  we  shall  lock  this  enterprising 
periodical  in  the  safe.  We  ourselves  are 
middle-agey,  and  experienced,  and  pious.  The 
temptations  of  the  world,  the  fiesh,  and  the 
devil  are  not  for  us.  But  we  tremble  to  think 
what  might  happen  if  the  Review  should  get 
out  among  the  printers,  hot-blooded  and  with 
a  natural  tendency  toward  depravity.  We  are 
not   without  a   sense  of  responsibility. 


In  1864  Jay  Cooke  some  days  spent  $10,000 
advertising  the  government  bond  issue  of 
$500,000,000  and  he  later  said  that  if  he"  had 
spent  twice  as  much  he  could  have  obtained 
twice  as  many  subscriptions.  Of  the  total 
issue  $361,000,000  was  placed  by  Mr.  Cooke 
himself.  And  his  profit  on  the  transaction 
was  one-sixteenth  of  1  per  cent.,  or  $220,000. 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,  Golfing, 

Tennis  and   Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAP1TOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  CROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
AS1LOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  P1ZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH  RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 
NEWPORT  and 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN.  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN,  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD.  PIT,  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  British  Tommy,  in  company  with  several 
others,  had  been  granted  six  days'  leave,  and, 
as  usual,  wired  for  extension.  His  applica- 
tion was  so  original  that  it  has  been  framed. 
It  rans  as  follows:  "Nobody  dead;  nobody 
ill;  still  going  strong;  having  a  jake  time, 
and  got  plenty  of  money.  Please  grant  exten- 
sion."     And   he   got   it. 


Friends  of  a  certain  rather  canny  Chicago 
business  man  say  that  when  he  found  recently 
that  he  had  overdrawn  his  bank  balance  $145 
he  fainted.  A  doctor  was  summoned,  and 
that  set  him  back  $5  more.  Whereupon  he  in- 
structed his  stenographer  to  look  up  his  bal- 
ance the  next  time  he  fainted,  and,  if  it  was 
found    overdrawn,    not   to    call   the   doctor. 


The  lawyer  had  been  consulted  by  a  dis- 
couraged-looking man  who  professed  to  be 
in  need  of  a  divorce.  "I  don't  see  much 
chance  for  you,"  the  lawyer  said.  "1  hardly 
think  you  can  get  a  separation  from  your 
wife  on  the  ground  of  her  throwing  things 
at  the  dog."  "But,"  said  the  haggard-looking 
man,  "every  time  she  throws  at  the  dog  she 
hits  me." 


For  two  weary  hours  the  small  boy  had 
howled,  and  the  other  occupants  of  the 
crowded  railway  carriage  were  getting  tired 
of  it.  "Oh,  dear,"  moaned  the  young  mother 
distractedly,  "I  really  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  the  child."  A  sudden  gleam  of  hope 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  bachelor  oppo- 
site. "Shall  I  open  the  window  for  you, 
madam  ?"   he   inquired   politely. 


A  sergeant  and  a  private  were  out  sniping. 
The  private  was  troubled  with  a  cold  and  was 
continually  sneezing,  which  rather  annoyed 
and  put  the  sergeant's  shots  off  the  mark. 
"Confound  you.  Coldhead,"  yelled  the  en- 
raged sergeant  at  last,  "you  made  me  miss 
again."  "I  didn't  sneeze,"  protested  the  pri- 
vate. "Of  course  you  didn't,"  roared  the 
sergeant.  "It's  the  first  bloomin'  time  you've 
missed,    and — I    allowed   for   it,    you    chump  !" 


Once  the  master  of  a  steamer,  while  load- 
ing at  a  Scotch  port,  took  on  two  hands — one 
without  a  written  "character"  and  another 
with  an  abundance  of  documentary  evidence 
as  to  his  honesty  and  uprightness.  They  had 
not  been  long  at  sea  when  they  encountered 
rough  weather,  and  the  man  with  the  written 
recommendations,  while  crossing  the  deck 
with  a  bucket  in  his  hand,  was  swept  over- 
board. The  other  hand  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened and  sought  out  the  captain.  "Do  you 
remember  the  man  from  Dundee,"  he  asked, 
"that  you  engaged  wi'  the  fine  character  ?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  captain.  "What  of  it?" 
"Weel,   he's   run   awa'  wi'   your-  bucket." 


"Now  be  a  good  little  girl  and  drink  the 
nice  medicine,"  said  Mr.  Jones  to  his  eight- 
year-old  daughter.  "  'Taint  nice,"  responded 
the  child,  as  she  pushed  the  spoon  and  spilt 
the  medicine  over  the  quilts  in  her  cot. 
Wearied  with  his  endeavors,  Mr.  Jones 
brought  a  shining  10-cent  piece  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  after  offering  it  the  medicine  was 
gulped  down  in  a  hurry.  The  next  day  there 
was  more  insubordination,  but  this  time  it  was 
the  piano,  and  the  mother  was  concerned. 
"What  a  naughty  girl  you  are  for  refusing  to 
practice  your  piano  lesson,"  said  the  mother. 
"Don't  care,"  grumbled  the  youngster,  giving 
the  piano  a  kick.  "Now,  dear,  I  will  give 
you  a  penny  if  you  will  practice,"  said  the 
mother.  "I  won't  practice,"  replied  the  child, 
as  she  jumped  off  the  piano  stool.  "I  can 
make  more  money  than  that  taking  castor  oil." 


A  story  about  Lord  Kitchener,  who  was 
often  spoken  of  as  "the  most  distinguished 
bachelor  in  the  world,"  is  being  told.  A 
young  member  of  his  staff  when  he  was  in 
India  asked  for  a  furlough  in  order  to '  go 
home  and  be  married.  Kitchener  listened  to 
him  patiently,  then  he  said:  "Kenilworth, 
you're  not  yet  twenty-five.  Wait  a  year.  If 
then  you  still  desire  to  do  this  thing  you  shall 
have    leave."      The    year   passed.      The    officer 


once  more  proffered  his  request.  "After 
thinking  it  over  for  twelve  months,"  said 
Kitchener,  "you  still  wish  to  marry?"  "Yes, 
sir."  "Very  well,  you  shall  have  your  fur- 
lough. And  frankly,  my  boy,  I  scarcely 
thought  there  was  so  much  constancy  in  the 
masculine  world."  Kenilworth,  the  story  con- 
cludes, marched  to  the  door,  but  turned  to  say 
as  he  was  leaving:  "Thank  you,  sir.  Only 
it's  not  the  same  woman." 


She  was  a  sweet  young  thing,  and  having 
come  down  to  see  her  soldier  brother,  who 
was  on  duty  at  that  time,  she  was  being  taken 
round  by  his  chum.  She  was,  of  course,  full 
of  questions.  "Who  is  that  person  ?"  she 
asked,  pointing  to  the  color  sergeant.  "Oh, 
he  shook  hands  with  the  king;  that  is  why 
he  is  wearing  a  crown  on  his  arm,  you  see," 
replied  the  truthful  man.  "And  who  is  that?" 
she  asked,  seeing  a  gymnastic  instructor  with 
a  badge  of  crossed  Indian  clubs.  "That  is 
the  barber  ;  do  you  not  see  the  scissors  on  his 
arm?"  Seeing  yet  another  man  with  cuffs 
decorated  with  stars,  she  asked,  "And  that 
one?"  "Oh,  he  is  the  battalion  astronomer; 
he  guides  us  on  night  manoeuvres."  "How  in- 
teresting!" replied  the  maiden,  when,  seeing 
her  companion's  badge,  that  of  an  ancient 
stringed  instrument,  she  asked,  "And  does 
that  thing  mean  you  are  the  regimental  liar?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Doll  and  the  Dollar. 
Just  for  two  things,  men  race  hard, 

Wilting   nerve    and   collar; 

One,     pursuing    of    the    doll, 

The  other,   of  the  dollar. 

— Town    Topics. 


The  Wail  of  the  Cat. 
My   master's  off   to    seek  the  woods, 

My  lady's  on  the  ocean, 
The  cook  and  butler  fled  last  night, 

But  where,  I've  not  a  notion. 
The  tutor  and   the  boys  have  skipped, 

I  don't  know  where  to  find  them: 
But   tell    me,   do    they   never   think 

Of  the  cat  they  left  behind  them? 

I    haven't    any   place  to   sleep, 

I    haven't    any   dinner. 
The  milkman  never  comes  my  way: 

I'm  growing  daily  thinner. 
The   butcher   and    the   baker   pass, 

There's   no  one  to   remind  them; 

0  tell    me,    do    they    never    think 
Of  the  cat  they  left  behind  them? 

The  dog  next  door  has  hidden  bones. 
They're  buried  in   the    "arey"; 

The   parrot's  boarding  at   the  zoo, 
And  so  is  the  canary. 

The  neighbors  scatter,  free  from  care, 
There's  nothing  here  to  bind  them: 

1  wonder    if   they    never   think 

Of  the  cat  they  left  behind  them? 
-From     the    Annual    Report    of    the    New 
Women's  League  for  Animals,  Inc. 


The  Victoria  Cross 
At    Flanders   plain   the    Fusileers   were   lined    up   on 

parade, 
"Step    forward.     Sergeant     Murphy,"     the     Colonel 

sharply    said, 
"For    gallantry    at    Ypres,    where    you    saved    your 

men  from  loss, 
His    Majesty    commands    to    confer    this    honored 

cross." 
"Och,   Colonel,   dear,  yes,  sir,   I  mean,   there  must 

be  some  mistake, 
I    only  did   me   duty   when   we   had   those   lines  to 

break. 
But   I    was  not  at   Epray,    sir — I   swear  by   Moses' 

pipers. 
My  company  was  stationed  just  beyant  the  town  of 

Wipers."  — San    Francisco    Chronicle. 


- 1  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"  I've  paid  him  clean  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 
of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and   Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES—  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;   3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feet  Ion 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital $  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  PToBts 2,311.258.22 

Deposits 60,P03,'.i:J6.99 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

( The  German  Bank ) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Arnold  Saving!  Bulu  of  Sin  Fruciict 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  ind  21st  Streeti 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
□light  Street  Branch.  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belrtdere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134,403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  30th.  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^LIMITED^ 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,    San    Francisco,   Cal. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

( Member  Associated  Savings  Banksfof  Sao  Francisco ) 


DECEMBER^.  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  al  toe 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA   STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Portland.  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OP 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Balfour,  Williamson  &.  Co..  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co..  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  CMg.  Higgius  Bldg. 


Back  East  Excursions 


.  the 


Western  Pacific 

Sample  Rates — Round  Trip 

NEW  YORK $118.20 

CHICAGO 80.00 

NEW  ORLEANS 77.50 

DENVER 62.50 

Correspondingly  Low  Fares  to  Other 
Eastern  Points 


SALE  DATES 

July  16,  17,  24,  25,  31. 
August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 

September  4  and  5. 

Going  Limit  15  Days 

Final  Return  Limit  3  Months  from    Date 

of  Sale,  but  notjto  Exceed 

October  31 


Liberal  Stopover  Privileges 


For  Full  Information  Apply   to 
Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  or  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway,  Oakland 

Depot  Office,  Oakland 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Argonaut    subscribers   may   have   the   paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town    -V  -■_ ■■  s 
during    the    vacation    season    prom? 
request. 
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Environment  of  a  country  place,  yet  in  close 
proximity  to  metropolitan  San  Francisco.  Splen- 
didly furnished  accommodations  for  400  guests. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Tennis  court;  close  to  golf  links; 
■fifteen  acres  beautiful  lawns  and  flowers.  Band 
concert  on  lawn  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Dinner 
dansant  every  evening.  European  plan,  from  $2 
upwards;  American  plan,  $4  and  up.  Special  rates 
to  permanent  guests.  The  Peninsula  is  on  the 
State  Highway,  18  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 
Southern  Pacific,  electric  and  auto-bus  service  at 
frequent   intervals  every  hour. 

PENINSULA  hlQTEL  CO. 


MI1I1I1I1IIIII1IIII11IIIIIHI1M 


PERSONAL. 


Notes   and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dario  Orena  of  Los  Angeles  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Beatrice  Orena,  and  Dr.  James  A.  Guilfoil  of  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Miss  Orena  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  T. 
Wilson  1'ibblee  of  this  city  and  of  the  Misses 
Vnez,  Hercninia,  and  Marguerita  Orena  and  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Orena.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Orena 
and    Dr.    Guilfoil    will    take    place    in    the    autumn. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W,  A.  Starr  of  Grass  Valley 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Dorothy  Starr,  and  Mr.  Eliot  Downing. 
Miss  Starr  has  recently  returned  to  her  home 
from  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  and  Miss 
Esther  Bull  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Mr. 
Downing  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  ( ).  P.  Downing  and 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Truby,  wife  of 
Major  Truby,  I".  S.  A.,  and  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Edgar,  wife  of  Major  Edgar,  U.  S.  A.  No  date 
has  been   set    for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Rosita  dc  Xieio  and  Mr. 
William  Kevilla  was  solemnized  last  Thursday  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  bride  has  resided  for 
several  months.  Mrs.  Revilla  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.     Viosca    de    Nieto    and     the    sister     of    Miss 


Less 
Carbon 

—  because  Zero- 

lene  is  made  from 
Asphalt-base 
crude.  It  burns  up 
clean,  and  goes  out 
with  the  exhaust. 


ZEROLENE 

the  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all   Service  Stations  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(California) 


Josephine  dc  Nieto.  Baroness  von  Rosens  weig 
is  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Revilla.  The  bride  was  re- 
cently a  guest  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  al  her 
home  on  Broadway.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Revilla  will  reside  at 
Oatman,    Arizona. 

Lieutenant  T.  L.  Gated,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Miss 
Nancy  Dashiel  were  married  in  Trinity  Church, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  June  13th.  Lieutenant 
Gatch  is  a  son  uf  Mr.  Claud  Gatch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  this  city,  and  his  bride  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Dashiel,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Dashiel  family  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  navy  and  long  resident  of  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bullard  gave  a  reception 
Sunday  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the 
men  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp. 
They  were  assisted  in  receiving  their  guests  by 
Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Mrs.  James  Towne,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kclhain.  Miss  Esther  Bull,  Miss  Miriam 
Gibbons,  Miss  Olive  Craig,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan, 
Miss  Katherine  Magee.  Miss  Alice  Chapman,  Miss 
Evelyn  Evans,  Miss  Frances  Mathieu,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Stoney,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kclham,  Miss  Helen 
Coyt,  Miss  Jean  Robertson,  Miss  Gertrude  Pratt, 
Miss  Frances  Kelham,  and  Miss  Marion  Robert- 
son. 

Miss  L-.uise  Boyd  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing at   her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Porter  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  on  Franklin  Street  in  honor  of  Miss 
Evelyn    Waller. 

Mrs.  William  Chitty  gave  a  tea  last  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  the  Presidio,  complimenting  Mrs. 
Hunter    Liggett. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  entertained  at  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  William  Wallace  Mein  and  Mrs. 
Paul   Geddes  Pennoyer. 

Miss  Florence  Burleson  was  hostess  recently  at 
a  supper-dance  at  her  Belvedere  home,  her  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  lames  Lowe  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Ward 
Mailliard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Havens,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Simmons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Simons,  Miss  Margaret  Barker,  Miss  Marion 
Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Helen  Holton,  Miss  Mary 
Freer,    and    Miss    Emclie    Tubbs. 

Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Griffith  gave  a  bridge-tea  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Lagunitas  Country  Club  for  the 
benefit   of    the    Canon    Kip    Memorial    Day    Nursery. 

Miss  Ethel  Li  I  ley  gave  a  tea  Sunday  at  the 
Marin  Golf  and  Country  Club,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Miss  Gertrude  limit.  Mis-  Helen  St.  Goar. 
Miss  Emily  Lilley,  Miss  Carra  Coleman.  Miss 
Helen  Clark,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Wilmot 
|  Lewis,  Mr.  Malcolm  Bruce,  Mr.  Clarence  Jones. 
Mr.  Rulison  Knoz,  Mr.  Edward  Dunn,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforcc  Williams,  Mr.  H.  J.  Maguire,  Mr.  John 
Cassell,   and    Lieutenant    Robert    McDonald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  II.  dc  Young  gave  a  reception 
on  Saturday  at  their  home  on  California  Street 
in  honor  of  the  men  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Camp  at  the  Presidio.  Among  those 
who  assisted  in  receiving  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
George  T.  Cameron,  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin, 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thciriut,  Mrs.  Algernon  I  libsoi 
Mrs.  George  Bowles,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman. 
Jr..  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mbore,  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young, 
Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Khoda  Fullam,  Miss 
Marion  Crocker,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler.  Miss  Helen 
Garritt,  Miss  Dorothy  Deane,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Miss  Esther  Denny,  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
and    Miss   Natalie   Campbell. 

Mrs.  Robert  K.  Evans  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at    the    St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Fr3nk  Wright  of  London  gave  an  address 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club,  making  an  appeal  for  the  needs  of  the 
American    Ambulance   Corps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Eh  r  man  anil  Mr.  and 
Mr-.  Albert  Ehrman  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
parly  last  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Emily 
Ehrman  of  Portland.  The  guests  included  Miss 
Margaret  Kosbland,  Miss  Claire  Scheelinn-,  Miss 
Sophie  Dinkelsptel,  Mr.  Walter  Weller,  Mr. 
Charles    Ehrman,   and    Mr.  Joseph   Ehrman. 

A  dance  was  held  at  the  Marin  Golf  and  Coun- 
try Club  on  Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  the 
club  members  who  are  taking  the  course  at  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp.  The  honor 
gui  sts  ..ere  Mr.  Benjamin  Foster,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  Williams,  Mr.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mr.  John 
Kittle,  Mr.  Lucio  Mintzer.  Mr.  Wharton  Thur- 
ston, Mr.  Harry  Evans,  Mr.  David  Duncan,  Mr. 
Frederick  Beaver,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Marshall  Madi- 
son. 

Judge  William  H.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Hunt  gave  a  buffet  supper  Saturday 
evening   at   their  home   in   Ross. 

Captain  Kenyon  Joyce  and  Mrs".  Joyce  gave  a 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  Fort  Winfield 
Scott  in  honor  of  Major-General  Hunter  Liggett 
and    Mrs.    Liggett. 

Miss  Constance  Hart  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her   home  on  Jackson    Street. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brizard  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter  at 
their  home  in  Areata. 


What  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  oldest 
horse  in  Kansas  died  recently.  The  horse  was 
thirty-five  years  old  and  was  owned  by  Henry 
Eoaz  in  Smith  County,  who  declares  there 
was  never  a  day  in  its  life  it  was  not  ready 
for  service.  It  died  after  a  run  and  play 
with  younger  horses  in  the  pasture. 


Why  not  buy  an  Annuity  guaranteeing  you 
a  fixed  and  certain  Income  for  life,  to  begin 
immediately  or  at  a  future  date. 

The  .Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford, 
offers  the  best  of  security  and  unusually 
large  returns  in  its  Annuities,  much  greater, 
for  a  certain  life,  than  can  be  secured  through 
any  conservative  investment.  No  medical  ex- 
amination required. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
(Adv.) 


Hotel 

fes  Angles 


t.         An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 

L  high  standards. 

*•      Logical 

headquarters  for 
flan  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vice-Pre*.  and  Managing  Director 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -     Manager 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


The  Hotel  Dorchester 

1482  Sutter  Street,  at  Gough 

Is  one  of  San  Francisco's  best  family  and 
tourist  hotels.  Easily  reached  from  all  car 
lines. 

EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 
Phone — Prospect    650. 


BERKELEY  INN 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Boomerang"  Comine. 

"The  Boomerang,"  by  Winchell  Smith  and 
Victor  Mapes,  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  two  weeks,  beginning  Monday 
night,  July  30th.  There  is  said  to  be  a  world 
of  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  sparkling  dialogue 
of  this  latest  Belasco  play.  It  has  to  do  with 
a  young  doctor  who  undertakes-  to  cure  a 
jealous  lover  by  putting  him  under  the  care 
of  an  attractive  young  nurse.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  play's  title  becomes  apparent 
when  all  the  doctor's  theories  of  love  and 
jealousy  are  thrown  into  the  discard,  and  he. 
too,  finds  himself  hopelessly  entangled  in 
Cupid's  meshes. 

But  no  outline  of  the  plot,  it  is  said,  can 
give  any  idea  of  the  freshness  and  charm 
of  "The  Boomerang."  Following  Mr.  Be- 
lasco's  customary  policy,  the  original  cast  has 
been  kept  intact,  and  includes  such  well- 
known  players  as  Arthur  Byron,  Martha  Hed- 
man.  Wallace  Eddinger.  and  Ruth  Shepley. 


In  six  weeks  the  British  alone  have  fired 
200,000  tons  of  ammunition  in  France.  The 
official  estimate  of  the  ammunition  used  by 
both  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  at 
Gettysburg  is  569  tons,  including  the  missiles 
hurled  from  Lee's  1 50  guns  on  Seminary 
Ridge  across  to  Meade's  centre  on  Cemetery 
Ridge,  the  most  terrific  bombardment  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  British,  therefore,  used  350 
times  as  much  ammunition  as  was  fired  at 
Gettysburg,  enough  to  have  kept  that  great 
battle  going  at  the  same  rate  for  three  years. 


A  contrivance  designed  to  freeze  whole 
trees  has  been  constructed  at  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Logan  to  aid  in  experi- 
mental work  intended  to  discover,  under 
actual  orchard  conditions,  the  frost  danger 
point. 


Dr.  C.  L.  Scharft"  will  be  out  of  town  from 
July  8th  to  July  22d.     (Adv.) 


(doifo 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St-  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited  I 


July  7,  1917. 
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SECTION  OF  COTTAGES  AND  LAWN,  SHASTA  SPRINGS 

OPEN    FROM    JUNE    TO    OCTOBER 

Connected  by  scenic  railway  with  Shasta  Springs  station  and  located  on  a  grand  tree-clad  plateau,  surrounded  by  ten  acres  of  beautiful  lawn,  and  following  the  curving  lines 
of  inviting  walks  are  cosy,  home-like  cottages  for  guests.  Here,  too,  is  a  splendid  reception  pavilion  with  offices  and  guest  parlors.  The  tennis  and  croquet  grounds  seem 
naturally  to  have  dropped  into  their  places,  and  the  fine,  open-air,  cement-lined  swimming  pool  sends  forth  its  shouts  of  laughter  from  amid  a  rim  of  stately  firs.  The  State  High- 
way passes  in  close  proximity  to  the  grounds,  while  branching  therefrom  are  many  miles  of  magnificent  boulevards.  Two,  three,  five  and  ten-room  cottages — each  room  connected 
with  bath.  Vegetable  garden  and  dairy  operated  in  connection  with  the  cuisine,  which  is  recommended  for  its  excellence  and  efficient  service.  Trails,  grounds  and  groves  electric 
lighted.     RATES   FROM  $4  TO   $6   PER  DAY,   AMERICAN  PLAN.  For   particulars   address: 

HOME  OF  SHASTA  WATER  -       H 


SHASTA  SPRINGS  HOTEL  COMPANY,  Shasta  Springs,  California 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Major-General  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs.  Liggett 
left  yesterday  for  Yosemite,  where  they  will  re- 
main for  several  days. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  returned  a  few 
days  ago  f,rom  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Schwerin  was  accompanied  west  by 
her  son,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  and  Mr.  Russell 
Wilson. 

Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
in  San  Francisco  from  her  home  at  Rutherford 
and  is  a  guest  at  the   Eellevue  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neville  have  returned  to 
Del   Monte   from  a  trip  to   Portland. 


Claremont  Residence 

FOR    SALE 

Beautiful  Claremont  home, 
including  one  acre  in  choice 
garden,  is  offered  for  sale.  Will 
accept  part  trade;  balance  on 
terms  if  desired.  Price  $30,000. 
Address  Box  A,  Argonaut  office. 


Spend  Your  Vacation 

at 

Tahoe  Tavern 

Enjoy  the  Fishing, 
Boating  and  many 
other  forms  of 
amusement. 


Make  Reservations  Now 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1917,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Mon- 
day, July  2,  1917.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as   the  principal    from   July    1,    1917. 

H.    C.  KLEVESAHL,    Cashier. 

MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK,  706  Market  Street, 
opposite  Third. — For  the  half-year  ending  June 
30,  1917,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Mon- 
day, July  2,  1917.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest as  the  principal  from  July  1,    1917. 

C,  B.-HOBSON,  Cashier. 


Colonel  Edward  Burr  lias  gone  to  Vancouver 
Barracks,  where  he  will  be  stationed  for  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  arrived  Mon- 
day from  Washington  and  have  joined  Miss  Flora 
Doyle  and   Miss  Helen    Marye  in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Fullam  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam 
passed  the  Fourth  of  July  in  San  Mateo,  where 
they  were  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre 
Schwerin  and  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  is  spending  several  weeks 
at    Wake   Robin   Inn   in   Los  Gatos.- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  in  San  Maleo 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullih  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  have  gone  to  the  Webber 
Lake  Country  Club  for  a  few  days'  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent  are  spending 
several  weeks  in  San  Mateo  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Vincent's  mother,   Mrs.  Barry  Coleman. 

Mrs.  Henry  Flathers  and  Miss  Margaret 
Flathers  arrived  recently  from  Washington  and 
have  taken   an  apartment  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Ross  for  the  summer,  where  they 
have  been  joined  by  their  son,  Mr.  Barroll  Mc- 
Near, who  has  been  attending  Harvard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Herman  and  Miss  Edith 
Rucker  are  enjoying  a  visit  of  several  days  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  Mrs.  George 
Crothers  have  returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  an 
extended  visit  in   the   East. 

Mr.  Edward  Green  way  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco   from  a  trip  to   Tahoe. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Eh r man,  with  her  son,  Mr.  Charles 
Ehrman,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman,  is  spending 
several    days   at    Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Heynemann,  Miss  Rosalie  Heyne- 
mann,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Heynemann  have  gone  to 
Feather  River  Inn  for  a  few  weeks'  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montague  spent  the 
week-end  in  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere  and  Miss  Hildreth  Meiere 
have  returned  to  their  home  on  Washington 
Street    from  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pierce  Johnson  have  left 
the  St.  Francis  and  have  taken  an  apartment  on 
Powell    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel  from 
their    home    in    Los    Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Joseph  Parrott  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
San  Mateo,  after  having  passed  several  months  in 
France. 

Mrs.  Andrew  McCarthy  has  gone  to  Independ- 
ence Lake  for  a  brief  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long,  who  arrived  last 
week  from  New  York,  spent  the  week-end  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Harry  Tevis  in  Saratoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  spent  the 
holidays  with  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman  and  Miss 
Carra    Coleman   at   their   home  in   Eurlingame. 

Mrs.  George  Porter  Baldwin  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  Pittsburg  to  pass  the  summer  with  Miss 
Allene  Edoff  and  Mr.  Frank  Edoff  at  their  home 
in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  returned  a  few  days  ago 
to  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  Josephine  Grant,  who  has  been  attending  an 
Eastern  school. 

Major  Elmer  Clark  and  Mrs.  Clark,  who  arrived 
recently  from  the  Philippines,  have  taken  the  home 
of  Mr.  Bush  Finnell  on  Green   Street. 

Mrs.  Leland  S.  Lathrop  is  visiting  in  Los  An- 
geles as  the  guest  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
R.   Watson. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Hewlett  and  Miss  Natalie  Fore 
will  arrive  in  a  few  days  from  the  East  to  spend 
the  summer  with  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Fore,  at  their  Piedmont  home. 

Dr.  John  Rogers  Clarke  and  Mrs.  Clarke  have 
gone  to  the  Webber  Lake  Country  Club  for  a 
brief  sojourn. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Weller  is  at  Annapolis  visiting 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Earl  Shipp  and  Mrs.  Shipp. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  and  Mrs.  Selfridge  have 
gone  to  Montecito,  where  they"hav"e  taken  Green- 
acres  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Shiras  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  and  is  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Robert  Holmes  in  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  spent  the  Fourth 
of  July  at  Del  Monte  from  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bentley,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Bent- 
ley,  and  Miss  Katherine  Bentley  of  San  Francisco 
are   now    at   Shasta    Springs   Hotel    en  "route  J^jffio- 


from  an  extensive  trip  in  the- northern  part  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock,  accom- 
panied by  Master  Gordon  Hitchcock,  Master  Frank 
Drum,  and  Master  Allan  Drum,  have  gone  to  Yo- 
semite for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  lias  been  spending  a  few 
days  at  the  Casa  del  Rey  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  and  her  son,  Mr.  Mark 
Gerstle,  Jr.,  returned  last  week  from  the  East. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  has  gone  to  Yosemite, 
where  she  will  remain  for  several  weeks. 

Dr.  Alanson  Weeks  and  Mrs.  Weeks  passed  the 
Fourth  at  Del   Monte. 

Major  Frank  Grant,  with  Mrs.  Grant  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Helen,  Dorothy,  and  Mary 
Grant,  has  gone  to  Omaha,  where  he  has  beeit 
ordered  for  station. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Selfridge  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  California  Street  from  a  visit  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  von  Schrader  are  visiting 
Mrs.  von  Schrader's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward L.    Everett,  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  with  their  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger,  and  Miss 
Alice  Claire  Smith,  are  spending  several  days  at 
Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  Harry  Allston  Williams  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Audrey  Williams,  have  been  spending  several 
days  at  Inverness  from  their  home  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  are 
enjoying  a  brief  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.   Newhall  at  their  home  at  Tahoe. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  spent  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame    as   the  guest   of   Miss  Helen    Crocker. 

Mrs.  William  Cluff  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Menlo  Park  from  a  visit  in  Los  Angeles  with  her 
daughter,    Mrs.    Edwin   Janss. 

Miss  Evelyn  Barron  is  visiting  in  Bakersfield, 
wliL-re  she  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis. 

Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman,  who  has  been  staying 
in  Brooklyn  since  her  arrival  in  the  East,  has  gone 
to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  she  is  the  guest 
of  Lieutenant  Kirkman's  parents. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hubbard,  with  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hubbard, 
Jr..  is  passing  several  weeks  at  The  Pines,  near 
Bass    Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  are  spending  a  few 
weeks  with  Air.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger 
at  their  home  at  Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clampett  and  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow  spent  the  week-end  as  the  guests  of  Miss 
Josephine  Moore  at  her  country  home  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mrs.  George  Harding  and  Miss  Lily  O'Connor 
have  gone  to  Castle  Crags,  where  they  are  visiting 
Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard. 
'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  who  arrived  re- 
cently from  Minneapolis,  have  gone  on  a  trip 
through  Lassen  County. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Bull  sailed  from  New  York  for 
France  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  II.  Mendell,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Louise  Janin  have  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
through  Northern  California. 

Miss  Evelyn  Waller  spent  the  week-end  in  Ross 
as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G. 
Schmieden. 

Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  and  Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale  of  Santa 
Barbara  left  Friday  for  a  trip  to  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Beaulieu,  the  country  place  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Green  of  Oakland  returned 
home  Monday,  after  a  two  weeks'  vacation  at 
Shasta    Springs    Hotel. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Bothin  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Gabrielle  Chandler  of  New  York  is  the 
guest  of  Miss  Helen  Crocker  at  her  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington  Miner  has  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  after  a  few  days'  stay  in  Los 
Angeles. 

-Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been 
visiting  in  San  Francisco  en  route  to  New  York, 
where  she  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Ross  from  a  visit  at  the  home  of  Judge  William 
Cary   Van    Fleet   at    Inverness. 

Mr.  Eliot  Rogers  sailed  last  week  for  France, 
where    he    will   join    Mrs.    Rogers. 

Mrs.  Sol  Hynian  returned  last  week  from  a 
visit    to    .I'Etna    Springs. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.   IT.    E.    Russell,  Miss  Jessie  Barn- 


hill,  Miss  Helen  Rolph,  and  Mr.  Oscar  F.  Rolph, 
of  Los  Angeles,  are  enjoying  an  indefinite  vaca- 
tion  at   Shasta    Springs  Hotel. 

Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  James  Kuhn  left 
Thursday  for  New  York  en  route  to  France. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Mhoon  and  Miss  Annie  Miller,  of 
Oakland,  arrived  at  Shasta  Springs  Hotel  Tues- 
day morning  and  have  taken  a  cottage  for  a  pro- 
longed stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  have  been  a  few 
days  in  San  Jose,  where  they  were  joined  by  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Baldwin.  Miss  Baldwin  has  been 
visiting  Lieutenant  Harry  Gantz  and  Mrs.  Gantz 
in    Santa    Barbara. 

Miss  Marion  de  Bernard  of  Alameda  is  at 
Shasta    Springs   Hotel    for    a  prolonged    stay. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Brown  Everts  and  Miss  Florence 
Brown,  of  Oakland,  are  at  Shasta  Springs  Hotel 
for  a  month's  vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  and  Miss  Fredericka 
Otis  are  spending  a  few  days  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Agnes  Page-Brown  is  visiting  her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  McAfree, 
at  their  home  on   Sacramento    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Bixby  and  party  of  friends 
from  Los  Angeles  have  taken  a  cottage  at  Shasta 
Springs. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
left  Thursday  for  a  trip  to  the  northern  part  of 
the    state. 

Miss  Bertha  Willcox  and  Miss  E.  Willcox,  of 
Oakland,  are  having  a  delightful  vacation  at  Shasta 
Springs. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Munteagle  left  Monday  for  New 
York,  where  he  will  remain  a  few  days  before 
sailing  for  France, 

Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Clay,  Miss  Elizabeth  Clay,  and 
Miss  Priscilla  Weeks,  of  Oakland,  were  guests  at 
Shasta  Springs  Hotel  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Moore  have  arrived  from 
their  ranch  at  Exeter  and  are  guests  of  Mr. 
Moore's  mother,   Mrs.    Willis  Polk. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Brewer  will  return  home 
this  week.      They  are  at  Shasta   Springs  Hotel, 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Durst  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Tolan, 
of  Alameda,  are  home  again  from  Shasta  Springs. 

■*•*• 

The  Sub — I'm  in  great  trouble,  Trixie. 
Trixie — Are  you,  dearest?  Tell  me  about  it 
— 'cos  no  one  has  a  bigger  right  to  share  your 
sorrows  than  your  fiancee.  The  Sub — Er — 
I've  just  got  married. — London  Bystander. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


FLEXIBILITY 

THE  ease  with  which  the  driver 
controls  a  Pierce -Arrow  Car 
gives  him  an  exhilarating  sense 
of  mastery.  The  responsiveness  and 
flexibility  of  the  car  are  such  that  the 
car  seems  to  float  from  rest  to  motion, 
from  speed  to  speed.  There  is  ap- 
plied mechanics  behind  this  flexibil- 
ity, just  as  there  is  applied  mechanics 
behind  the  smooth  sweep  of  an  eagle's 
wing,  but  it  is  mechanics  applied  so 
skillfully  that  no  indication  of  it  ob- 
trudes on  the  driver  any  more  than  it 
does  on  the  bird. 

The  Most  Complete  Selection 
of  all  Models 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company 

Incorporated 
W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President 

Geary  at  Polk  Street    -    -    -    San  FrancisM 

PHONE  PROSPECT 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

fie — ]t  is  hard  to  ask  for  bread  and  get  a 
stone.  She — It  is  worse  to  ask  for  a  stone 
and  get  paste. — London  Answers. 

"I  want  to  reach  people  in  all  walks  of  life." 
"That's  a  narrow  audience,  old  man.  Better 
include  all  makes  of  cars." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

On  Patriots'  Day  a  small  boy  said : 
"Father,  do  they  call  it  Concord  because  the 
Americans  conquered  the  British  there?" — 
Ch  rist  ia  n    Register. 

Stout — Isn't  it  brutal  how  a  doctor  will  take 
his  time  after  he  is  sent  for  in  a  hurry  ? 
Slim — Oh,  I  don't  know ;  they  may  save  many 
a  life  that  way. — Judge. 

Waiter — Do  you  mind  if  I  put  your  bag  out 
of  the  way,  sir  ?  The  people  coming  in  are 
falling  over  it.     Diner — You  leave  it  where  it 


Daylight  Route — 

LAKE  TAHOE 

Leave  San  Francisco  tKer  Koute  Ferry  Depot) 
in  the  morning  at  7:20— arrive  at  the  Lake  in  the 
evening  at  <>:00— a  most  delightful  and  scenic 
ride  direct  to  Lake  Resoits. 

O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  electric  trains 
to  Sacramento  and  Pierce- 
Arrow  Auto   Stage  to  Lake 

Descriptive  folder  furnished  on  request. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic  Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French   Bank  Bldf. 


is.     If  nobody  falls  over  it,   I  shall  forget  it's 
there. — New  Haven  Register. 

"Is  your  garden  doing  as  well  as  you  ex- 
pected?" "Not  quite;  but  it  is  doing  as  well 
as  my  neighbors  expected." — Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 

Mrs.  Youngbride — I  don't  want  to  have  any 
trouble  with  you,  Bridget.  Cook — Then,  be- 
dad,  ma'am,  let  me  hear  no  complaints. — Bos- 
ton   Transcript. 

Lawyer — How  large  were  the  hoofs  ?  Were 
they  as  large  as  my  feet  or  my  hands  ? 
Darky — No,  sah,  they  was  jus'  ordinary-sized 
hoofs,  sah. — Widow. 

She — I  suppose  you  saw  some  close  things 
at  the  front?  He — Rather!  There  was  Mc- 
Dougall  of  our  battalion — I  think  he  was  the 
closest. — London   Ideas. 

"His  wife  married  him  to  reform  him." 
"Yep.  And  now  his  daughters  have  come 
home  from  college  and  taken  up  the  job  where 
their  mother  left  off." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Why  is  it  that  truth  will  rise  again  when 
crushed  to  earth?"  "Because  of  its  elasticity, 
of  course.  Don't  you  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  stretch  the  truth  ?" — Boston   Transcript. 

"Been  hunting  today,  stranger?"  "Yes." 
"Shot  anything?"  "I  don't  know  yet — I'm 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  party  to  get  into 
camp  so  that  we  can  call  the  roll." — Country 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  Millyuns — I  will  give  you  my  daughter, 
sir.  if  you  will  promise  to  maintain  her  after- 
wards. Suitor — Heavens  !  You  talk  as  though 
you  were  giving  away  a  free  public  library. — 
Boston   Transcript. 

Rector's  Daughter — How  splendid  of  Joe 
Jarvis's  son  to  volunteer  for  that  very  dan- 
gerous job!  I'm  so  glad  he  got  the  Military 
Medal.  Mrs.  Mullins  (not  to  be  outdone) — 
Yes,  miss.  And  my  boy  could  have  got  it, 
too,  if  he'd  cared  to  have  taken  the  risk. — 
London   Punch. 

Grace  (sobbing) — You  don't  love  rae,  I 
know  you  don't.  George — Why,  darling, 
what  makes  you  say  that?  Grace — Because 
you're  not  jealous.  Maude  Mullins  has  been 
married  nearly  a  year,  and  her  husband's  so 
jealous  he  has  shot  at  her  twice  and  tried  to 
kill  himself  three  times. — New  York  Times. 

"I  see  there's  some  talk  in  this  state  upon 
the  question  of  abolishing  capital  punishment. 
Would  you  vote  to  abolish  it  ?"  "I  would 
not,"   was  the  decided   reply   of  the   old   chap. 


CROCKER 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

When  you  get  your 
Bond  do   likewise. 


"Capital  punishment  was  good  enough  for  my 
ancestors,  and  it's  good  enough  for  me."— 
Everybody's   Magasine. 

Doctor — Did  that  cure  for  deafness  really 
help  your  brother  ?  Pat — Sure  enough  ;  he 
hadn't  heard  a  sound  for  years,  and  the  day 
after  he  took  that  medicine  he  heard  from  a 
friend  in   America. — American  Boy. 

"There's  nothing  like  force  of  character  and 
a  will  of  one's  own  to  help  one  to  obtain  suc- 
cess in  this  world,"  declared  Jackson.  "I 
don't  know."  replied  Brown,  dubiously.  "I 
fancy  I've  got  something  better  to  help  me, 
anyhow."      "What's     thai  ?"     ;tsked     Jackson. 


"Why,"  chuckled    Brown,  "the  will  of  my   rich 
uncle." — Liverpool  Post. 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  wife,  proudly,  "father 
always  jj\es  something  expensive  when  he 
makes  presents."  "So  1  discovered  when  he 
gave   you   away."   rejoined  the  young   husband. 

— Stray  Stories. 

Mrs.  Johnson  -How  does  yo'  feel  dis 
mawnin',  Jot-  Mr.  Johnson — I  feels  bad — 
might)  bad!  I  wish  dat  Providence  would 
have  mussy  on  me  an'  take  me.  Mrs.  Johnson 
—How  can  you  expec'  it  to  ef  you  won't 
take  <lc  doctors  medicine  '^San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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Prompt  Justice  for  Slackers  and  Traitors. 

The  action  of  Judge  Landis  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Illinois  in  meting  out  to  certain  "con- 
science" slackers  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law  finds 
its  counterpart  in  the  action  of  a  New  York  Federal 
court  in  imposing  the  maximum  penalty  on  Emma 
Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman,  found  guilty  of  ob- 
structing the  war  policies  of  the  government.  These 
convictions  taken  together  are  clearly  indicative  of 
the  intention  of  those  who  represent  the  authorities  of 
the  government  to  give  short  shrift  to  "pacifists"  and 
incendiaries  who  would  construe  the  liberties  of  our 
country  as  license  to  flout  its  mandates  and  antago- 
nize its  purposes.  In  times  of  peace  we  can  afford  to 
deal  leniently  with  the  slackers  and  even  the  enemies 
of  organized  society  under  the  theory  that  their  activi- 
ties, while  irritating  and  vexatious,  do  small  practical 
harm.  But  in  time  of  war,  when  all  the  resource  and 
all  the  energy  of  the  country  is  needed  to  sustain  the 
business  it  has  in  hand,  tenderness  with  slackers  and 
obstructors — in  other  words,  traitors — is  both  unwise 
and  inexpedient.  War  is  a  mighty  serious  business ; 
and  this  war  gives  promise  of  calling  for  all  our 
powers.     The  country  can  not  stop  to  parley  with  its 


enemies.  There  it  but  one  way  to  deal  with  such,  and 
that  is  the  way  of  promptness  and  severity.  Prompt- 
ness and  severity  with  a  few  at  this  time  will  nullify 
the  necessity  of  dealing  later  with  many.  Every 
slacker  and  every  obstructor,  every  conspirator,  every 
sneaking  incendiary,  is  at  heart  a  coward.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  there  is  to  be  no  compromise  with 
traitorous  criminality  and  they  will  slink  to  hiding 
places.  To  palter,  to  temporize,  to  seek  to  persuade, 
will  be  to  raise  up  and  to  give  courage  to  hordes  of 
internal  enemies  of  our  country  and  its  purposes  in  the 
war. 

Internal  Muddle  at  Washington. 

The  latest  development  of  cross-purpose  and  con- 
flict of  authority  in  the  government  at  Washington 
involves  unpleasantly  our  own  Frank  Lane,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Lane,  with  Secretaries  Baker, 
Daniels,  Houston,  Redfield,  and  Willson — aided  by  a 
big  advisory  organization — compose  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  which  has  undertaken  the  huge  task 
of  providing  supplies  required  in  connection  with  the 
war.  Lane  and  Willson  stand  for  the  principles  of 
(1)  fair  prices,  (2)  cooperation  between  the  producing 
forces  and  the  government,  and  (3)  a  due  regard  for 
the  effect  of  preferential  government  prices  upon  the 
general  public.  They  maintain  that  while  the  govern- 
ment should  not  permit  itself  to  be  gouged,  it  should 
not  on  its  part  gouge  the  producing  forces.  Lane  and 
Willson  are  acting  or  trying  to  act  upon  the  theory 
that  if  the  producing  forces  are  compelled  by  arbitrary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  prices  to 
the  government  abnormally  low,  then  they  must  com- 
pensate themselves  by  making  prices  to  the  general 
public  abnormally  high.  Daniels  and  Baker  stand  for 
the  policy  of  forcing  low  prices  to  the  government 
under  threat  of  commandeering,  without  consideration 
of  what  the  effect  may  be  upon  prices  to  the  general 
public.  Houston  and  Redfield  have  not  committed  them- 
selves to  either  of  these  policies  and  are  clinging  des- 
perately to  the  top  of  the  fence.  The  President,  who 
ought  to  determine  the  issue  by  a  word  of  definite 
authority,  holds  aloof  from  the  conflict  and  beseeches 
the  contending  factions  to  be  good  little  boys  and  not 
fight.  

The  incident  that  has  turned  to  the  serious  embar- 
rassment of  Mr.  Lane  is  connected  with  the  issue 
of  coal  prices.  As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mr. 
Lane  holds  authority  over  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Acting  through  Mr.  Franklin  Fort,  chairman  of  the 
advising  committee  on  coal  production  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  coal  operators  fixing  tentative  prices 
to  the  government,  pending  a  determination  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the  cost  of  coal  produc- 
tion. A  convention  of  coal  operators  initiated  by  Fort 
for  the  purpose  of  conference,  agreed  to  a  schedule  of 
tentative  prices  below  current  market  rates. 

The  reductions  ran  all  the  way  from  15  to  40  per 
cent.,  with  the  possibility  of  still  further  reductions 
should  current  charges  of  production  decline.  Mr. 
Lane  was  mightily  pleased  with  this  achievement.  Just 
before  its  adjournment  he  appeared  before  the  confer- 
ence and  declared  his  satisfaction  in  an  address  of 
unrestrained  congratulation.  "You  uill  be  regarded" 
he  said  to  the  coal  operators,  "with  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  acted  at 
this  conference.  You  have  responded  as  men  should  to 
a  call  made  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  *  *  *  If  we  are  to  work  out  our 
problems  economic  and  social  as  we  have  worked  out 
our  problems  political,  zve  must,  in  my  judgment,  work 
in  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  worked,  with  sympathy. 
*     *     *     Speaking  for  the  committee  and  for  myself, 


we  are  proud  of  what  you  have  done.  It  is  the  spirit 
that  makes  for  the  success  of  our  country.  If  all  the 
industries  of  the  United  States  will  have  the  same 
spirit,  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  our  ability  to 
mobilise  the  resources  of  the  country  and  carry  this 
'u.ar  to  a  successful  conclusion.  *  *  *  I  think  that 
the  word  that  comes  out  from  'this  gathering  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  people  of  the  country." 


Mr.  Lane's  surprise  and  chagrin  may  be  imagined 
when  a  little  later  he  found  that  Secretaries  Baker 
and  Daniels,  each  acting  for  his  own  department, 
had  repudiated  the  arrangement  with  the  operators 
and  had  undertaken  the  regulation  of  coal  prices 
on  government  account  independently  of  the  ad- 
justment which  seemed  to  him — and  to  others — so 
satisfactory.  Daniels,  it  seems,  by  resort  to  threat  of 
commandeering  had  secured  a  slightly  lower  tentative 
price — tentative  just  as  the  prices  agreed  between  the 
operators  and  Lane  were  tentative.  In  any  event  the 
ultimate  price — which  will  have  to  be  the  actual  price 
— will  be  arranged  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
cost  of  production.  Thus  Mr.  Daniels  who  whatever 
his  other  deficiencies  knows  all  the  tricks  of  demagogy, 
has  appeared  to  get  lower  coal  prices  than  Lane,  al- 
though as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  not  done  so. 

Of  course  Mr.  Lane  is  annoyed.  It  is  understood 
that  he  has  appealed  to  the  President,  but  the  latter, 
instead  of  clarifying  the  situation  by  a  word  of 
authority,  is  trying  to  put  a  muffler  on  discussion. 
Instead  of  adjusting  the  issue,  he  is  trying  to  silence 
the  noise  of  the  fight.  He  is  solemnly  quoted  by  a 
Washington  correspondent  who  has  his  special  favor 
as  declaring  that  "coal  prices  must  come  down."  Come 
down  how?  By  the  Lane  method  or  by  the  Daniels- 
Baker  method?  In  other  words,  shall  it  come  by 
cooperative  arrangement,  with  good  will  all  round,  or 
shall  it  come  by  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  threat  of  commandeering?  The  President 
we  repeat,  ought  to  determine  the  matter;  and  he 
ought  to  do  it  by  adopting  the  method  calculated  to 
protect  not  only  the  government  but  the  general  con- 
sumer. For,  as  we  have  already  said,  if  the  govern- 
ment purchases  supplies  at  abnormally  low  prices  fixed 
under  duress,  the  producers  will  be  compelled  to  recoup 
their  losses  by  enhancing  prices  to  the  public.  There 
may  be  two  sides  to  this  issue,  but  the  Argonaut  can 
see  but  one.  Lane  has  the  right  of  it  and  Daniels  and 
Baker  have  the  wrong  of  it.  Lane's  method  is  the 
method  of  fair  dealing — of  equity  all  round.  The 
Daniels-Baker  method  is  that  of  holding  a  club  over 
the  head  of  the  producer,  getting  possibly  lower  prices 
for  the  government  but  automatically  increasing  prices 
to  the  public.  

This  conflict  over  coal  prices  illustrates  a  point  which 
has  frequently  been  emphasized  in  these  columns.  It  is 
that  under  the  present  organization  at  Washington  each 
cabinet  officer  seems  imbued  with  the  notion  that  his 
department  is  the  real  government  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  in  the  matter  of  the  coal  agreement  it  was  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  coal  committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  had  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  coal  operators,  the  government 
stood  committed  to  that  arrangement.  But  not  so.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  one  in  the  War  Department  and  the  one  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  each  felt  aggrieved  and  re- 
sentful. Each,  not  having  made  the  arrangement  itself, 
repudiated  it,  not  because  it  was  not  a  good  arrange- 
ment but  because  it  was  made  by  another  department. 


It  is  a  disheartening  spectacle,  that  of  a  %> 
organization  wasting  its  energies  in  squal 
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in  jealousy  or  in  political  calculation,  when  its  whole 
force  should  be  directed  towards  the  great  end  in  view, 
namely,  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  immediate  and 
crying  need  at  Washington  is  for  a  strong  coordinating 
hand  competent  by  its  powers  of  decision  and  authority 
to  nullify  these  petty  contentions  and  to  bring  all  the 
forces  of  all  the  departments  into  cooperation.  There 
is  but  one  hand  competent  to  this  job — that  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Wilson  ought  first  of  all  to  reorganize 
the  executive  department  by  bringing  into  it  men  suited 
by  temperament  and  experience,  representative  of  all 
parties  and  commanding  the  full  confidence  of  the 
country.  But  if  he  can  not  see  his  way  to  do  this, 
he  ought  at  least  to  exercise  such  supervision  over  the 
several  departments  as  to  make  them  work  together 
without  conflict  and  waste  of  time,  energy,  and  money 
to  the  common  purpose.  Mr.  Wilson's  position,  as  in- 
terpreted by  those  who  speak  for  him,  is  that  he  must 
reserve  his  energies  for  the  "greater  problems."  He 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  preparation  for  war  is  now 
the  greatest  of  all  problems.  Failure  in  this  work 
means  failure  in  all  that  may  follow.  As  compared 
with  the  immediate  necessity — that  of  providing  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war — there  is  and  can  be  no  higher 
duty.  ( 

The  Business  Interests  and  the  Government 

The  theory  of  which  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  is  a 
noisv  exponent,  that  all  financial  and  business  men  are 
selfish  rogues  lying  in  wait  to  gouge  and  pluck  the 
government  in  connection  with  the  business  of  out- 
fitting the  war,  finds  little  to  sustain  it  in  current 
working  experience.  When  war  became  imminent  the 
President  in  an  inspired  hour  created  a  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  called  to  its  assistance  experts  in 
pretty  much  every  department  of  the  producing  forces 
of  the  country.  The  foundation  principle  of  this  or- 
ganization is  to  give  the  government  the  aid  and  advice 
of  men  qualified  by  special  knowledge  in  every  branch 
of  trade  and  industry.  For  lumber  purchases,  the 
leading  lumber  men  of  the  country  were  summoned ; 
for  steel,  the  leading  steel  men :  for  coal,  the  leading 
coal  men,  etc.  This  action  was  taken  upon  the  theory 
that  a  man  practically  active  in  a  particular  industry 
would  in  the  nature  of  things  know  more  about  that  in- 
dustry and  its  ramifications  than  any  officer  of  the 
army  or  navy  or  any  civilian  employee  of  the  govern- 
p.ient.  The  basic  idea  was  that  the  government  should 
trust  to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  men  of  busi- 
ness for  expert  counsels. 

There  were  those — prominent  among  them  Senator 
Reed — who  held  to  the  other  theory,  that  business  men 
are  in  the  nature  of  things  dishonest.  Each  "expert," 
it  was  declared,  would  give  counsel  tending  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  government  but  to  that  of  the  particular 
industry  with  which  he  was  directly  connected.  Thus 
lumbermen,  it  was  alleged,  would  seek  to  boost  prices 
for  lumber,  steel  men  seek  to  boost  prices  for  steel, 
and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Experience  is  demonstrating  the  soundness  of  the 
theory  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  may 
depend  not  only  upon  the  w'isdom  but  upon  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  business  men  of  the  country.  The  first 
notable  demonstration  to  this  effect  came  in  connection 
with  flotation  of  the  Liberty  Bonds.  Under  distrust 
of  expert  advice,  or  in  overweening  confidence  in 
the  readiness  of  the  country  to  invest  in  national  se- 
curities, or  official  vanity — or  all  of  these  together — 
the  counsels  of  the  foremost  financial  men  of  the 
country  were  flouted.  The  bonds,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  going  to  "blow  out  of  the  window."  They  did  not 
blow  out  of  the  window-.  Indeed  there  was  a  time 
when  the  situation  as  to  the  success  of  the  loan  was 
more  than  dubious.  Then  it  was  that  the  verv  men 
who  had  been  ignored  or  snubbed  by  the  Treasurv 
Department  came  forward  and  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  government  the  machinery  necessary  to  get  the 
bonds  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  w-as  an  act  in- 
spired by  pure  patriotism.  The  bonds  were  sold  not  by 
the  easy  method  of  blowing  out  of  the  window  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  financial  organizations  general  and 
local  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Reed  declared  in  the  senate  the  other  day  that 

"practically    all    the   big   trusts    and   monopolies    have 

mobilized  in  the  Munsey  building"  at  Washington.  In 

■  ::;--s    this    is    true.      And    there    is    reason    why    it 

be  true.     It  should  be  a  great  convenience  to 

it  a  moment's  call  men  in  a  position  to  cooper- 


ate in  supplying  the  things  the  government  wants  and 
wants  immediately.  There  is  no  reason  why  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lumber  interests,  the  steel  interests, 
the  coal  interests,  and  every  other  should  not  be  at 
Washington  ready  to  serve  the  government.  Many  of 
them  indeed  have  come  at  the  invitation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  assumption  that  they  are  there  for 
the  purpose  of  gouging  the  government  is  to  say  the 
least  gratuitous.  Certainly  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  in  the  immediate  emergency  may  safely 
compare  their  activities  in  connection  with  preparation 
for  the  war  with  those  of  self-seeking  politicians  of 
the  Reed  type  who  with  their  ears  to  the  ground  have 
been  delaying  or  obstructing  legislation  essential  to 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Experience  during  the  past  two  months  goes  to  dem- 
onstrate not  more  the  willingness  of  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country  to  cooperate  with  the  govern- 
ment in  equipping  her  military  forces  present  and  pros- 
pective than  the  disposition  to  do  this  upon  fair  and 
equitable  terms.  At  least  it  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
that  any  man  of  business  called  by  the  Administration 
to  give  expert  advice  has  sought  dishonestly  to  pro- 
mote his  own  interest.  There  has  been  no  disposition 
to  withhold  facts  in  exposition  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, no  effort  on  the  part  of  trusted  experts  to  justify 
underhand  methods  or  schemes  of  plunder.  The  dis- 
position has  been  universal  to  assist  the  government 
not  only  at  the  point  of  defining  its  needs,  but  of 
getting  its  money's  worth.  This  is  not  saying  that  indi- 
vidual self-seekers  may  not  be  hovering  about  Wash 
ington  seeking  profit  out  of  the  war.  There  are  always 
those  in  this  and  every  other  country  ready  to  exploit 
the  necessities  or  the  calamities  of  any  particular  time. 
But  it  is  not  in  evidence  that  any  representative  of  the 
producing  forces  called  to  give  expert  counsel  has  failed 
to  respond  in  the  spirit  of  his  invitation  and  to  the  end 
of  serving  the  interest  of  the  government. 

In  brief,  business  and  industry  are  patriotically  aiding 
the  Administration  in  the  great  work  it  has  to  do. 
Wherever  there  has  been  conflict  of  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  prices,  there  has  been  willingness  to  pro- 
ceed upon  tentative  understandings,  leaving  ultimate 
adjustments  to  investigation  and  adjudication.  The 
business  of  the  country  has  sought  not  to  hold  up  the 
government  but  to  help  it.  It  could  be  wished  that  cer- 
tain reform  elements  which  loudly  proclaim  the  morality 
of  their  projects  might  act  under  the  same  inspira- 
tions and  to  the  same  ends.  The  suffrage  advocates, 
the  prohibition  advocates,  the  rule-of-the-people  advo- 
cates— these  and  many  another  group  of  reformers — 
might  well  take  a  lesson  in  patriotism  from  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country  as  represented  by  those 
who  have  cooperated  with  the  Council  of  Xationai 
Defense.  t 

The  Mare  Island  Explosion. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  explosion  which  wrecked 
the  powder  magazine  at  Mare  Island  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, killing  seven  persons  and  injuring  many  others, 
was  the  work  of  incendiaries;  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
in  the  public  mind  the  crime  should  be  charged  to 
partisans  of  Germany.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  German 
sympathizers  and  agents  have  been  doing  in  Canada 
this  past  three  years ;  furthermore  recent  events  at 
Mare  Island  have  given  warning  of  sinister  designs. 
Here  is  concrete  evidence  in  support  of  the  Argonaut's 
warning  last  week  that  there  are  in  this  country  many 
persons  eager  to  support  the  cause  of  Germany  by- 
resort  to  crimes  calculated  to  weaken  American  initia- 
tive and  prowess.  It  was  suggested  last  week  that  the 
courts  are  inadequate  to  deal  with  forces  of  evil  intent 
throughout  the  country,  with  insistence  that  the  army 
is  the  hand  to  apprehend  and  punish  this  special  species 
of  criminality.  The  incident  at  Mare  Island  empha- 
sizes this  warning.  It  exhibits  the  fact  that  no  act  is 
too  bold  or  too  dastardly  for  those  whose  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Germany  nullifies  or  overrides  their  moral 
sense.  From  now  on,  unless  internal  conspirators  shall 
be  hunted  down  and  dealt  with  promptly  and  severely, 
we  may  expect  countless  repetitions  of  the  Mare  Island 
outrage.  Our  military  establishments,  our  railways, 
our  food  warehouses,  our  ships  are  in  danger.  We  re- 
peat the  declaration  of  last  week,  namely,  that  the  army 
is  the  hand-to  take  charge  of  this  work  and  to  applv  to 
it  summary  punishments  and  reprisals  impracticable 
under  the  uncertain  processes  of  legal  procedure. 
Verily  the  army  is  the  hand,  and  the  sooner  it  shall  be 


commissioned  to  take  up  this  work  and  prosecute  it 
remorselessly  and  vigorously  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
country  and  its  efficiencv  in  the  war. 


A  Word  of  Warning. 

During  the  coming  fall  and  winter  there  will  be 
assembled  upon  and  adjacent  to  the  campus  of  Stan- 
ford University  at  Palo  Alto  some  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand young  men  for  military  training.  There  will  be 
many  hours,  day  and  night,  when  these  youths  will  be 
free  to  go  and  come  at  their  pleasure.  They  will  be 
removed  from  domestic  restraints,  in  a  sense  exempt 
from  responsibility.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  greater  number  will  be  young  men  of  serious  pur- 
pose, respectable  in  character  and  intent  upon  their 
duties.  But  among  them  will  be  many  of  lighter  mind 
and  reckless  spirit,  eager  for  diversion  and  pleasure, 
careless  at  the  point  of  social  morals. 

Concurrently  there  will  be  in  attendance  upon  the 
university  some  two  thousand  or  more  students,  among 
them  five  hundred  young  women,  mostly  in  their  later 
teens,  inevitably  subject  to  the  sentimental  and  emo- 
tional stimulations  natural  under  the  conditions  and 
circumstances.  Most  young  women  attending  college 
come  from  homes  of  moral  inspiration.  Largely  they 
are  intent  upon  serious  and  worthy  purposes.  But 
among  five  hundred  there  may  be  some,  possibly  many, 
weakly  subject  to  the  inevitable  dangers  of  a  military 
environment.  It  is  no  discredit  to  womanhood  in 
general  to  say  that  the  situation  will  be  one  extremely 
hazardous  to  lightness  of  mind  and  to  sentimental, 
emotional,  or  moral  weakness. 

Obviously  the  authorities  at  Stanford  University — 
those  who  stand  in  a  relation  of  guardianship  to  the 
student  body — have  on  their  hands  a  condition  calling 
fbr  serious  consideration.  In  the  countries  which  have 
now  been  at  war  for  nearly  three  years  conditions  like 
that  about  to  be  created  at  Palo  Alto  have  resulted  in 
wholesale  breakdown  of  moral  restraints.  We  do  not 
for  a  moment  conceive  the  susceptibility  of  college  stu- 
dents to  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  simpler  classes 
thronging  the  environment  of  the  military  camps  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  None  the  less  it  is  to 
be  considered,  and  very  gravely  considered,  that  there 
are  dangers  in  the  free-and-easy  association  likely  to 
be  developed  between  the  military  camp  at  Palo  Alto 
and  the  college  at  Palo  Alto. 

It  is  possible  that  the  guardianship  obligatory  upon 
the  college  authorities  may  l>e  so  careful  and  rigid  as 
to  afford  protection.  But  social  atmospheres  are  im- 
possible to  control  and  difficult  to  regulate.  A  college 
is  not  a  prison  and  it  can  not  be  made  subject 
to  rules  which  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  individual  liberty.  The  greater  number  of 
students  live,  not  upon  the  campus,  but  in  the 
adjacent  town.  They  may  not  be  guardianed  during 
free  hours,  yet  they  hold  in  keeping,  with  respect  to 
their  student  connection,  the  character  of  the  uni- 
versity. We  have  here  the  suggestion  of  a  problem, 
one  both  delicate  and  difficult,  that  the  authorities  of 
the  university  must  look  frankly  in  the  face.  It  is 
theirs  to  solve,  and  the  solution  may  call  for  a  de- 
parture from  established  traditions,  even  for  radical 
changes  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  stu- 
dent life. 

• 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  determined  advance  of  the  Russian  offensive 
into  Galicia  is  indicative  of  bettering  conditions  with- 
in the  Slav  Empire.  There  must  be  behind  this  move- 
ment a  popular  and  definite  will.  Furthermore  every 
success  in  conflict  and  every  rod  of  advance  tends  to 
strengthen  the  Russian  commitment  and  to  stiffen  its 
spirit.  It  is  still  some  sixty  miles  from  the  Russian 
front  to  Lemberg  and  it  will  take  a  deal  of  rough 
going  and  perhaps  some  time  to  get  there.  But  the 
movement,  however  slow  it  may  be,  can  not  fail  of 
effectiveness  in  that  it  will  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
considerable  German  force  which  otherwise  would 
swell  the  armies  of  Austria  in  the  south  and  Germanv 
on  the  western  front.  The  whole  look  of  the  situation 
as  relates  to  Russia  is  now  hopeful — hopeful  far  bevond 
expectation. 

Mr.  Hoover's  letter  to  the  President  in  support  of 
the  food  bill  now  pending  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
weight  with  Congress  and  with  the  country.  The  con- 
ditions, as  Mr.  Hoover  declares,  are  entirely  new  and 
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call  imperatively  for  governmental  action  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  consumer  and  producer.  It  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  bill  will  pass  despite  the  ob- 
structive tactics  of  the  prohibitionists  who  in  fatuous 
devotion  to  a  particular  "cause"  have  resorted  to  the 
immoral  device  of  a  congressional  hold-up. 


At  a  conference  called  by  State  Market  Director 
Weinstock  last  week  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
conserving  the  food  resources  of  the  state,  inspired 
by  suggestions  from  Washington.  Professor  Jaffa  out- 
lined a  recommendation  to  the  state  board  of  control 
that  three  fish  meals  per  week  instead  of  one  be  served 
to  inmates  of  state  institutions.  Professor  Jaffa  accom- 
panied the  suggestion  with  an  exposition  of  the  physical 
advantages  of  the  change,  with  estimates  indicating 
that  there  would  be  achieved  by  it  a  saving  to  the 
state  of  fully  $25,000  a  year. 


The  fact  was  developed  at  the  conference  above  re- 
ferred to  that  serious  losses  of  foodstuffs  in  this  state 
are  likely  to  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  large  on- 
coming crop  of  perishable  vegetables.  Stimulated  by 
high  prices,  and  still  further  stimulated  by  sentimental 
considerations,  the  planting  of  vegetables  has  been 
enormous.  Concurrently  the  transportation  system  of 
the  country  is  largely  busy  under  governmental  orders. 
It  is  regarded  as  doubtful  if  the  overplus  of  perishable 
production  can  be  carried  to  Eastern  and  other  markets 
by  the  railroads. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


If  Only  the  President  Would  Learn. 

San  Francisco,  July  10,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  If  only  the  President  had  learned 
that  the  epigrammatist,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made,  he 
would  have  saved  us,  the  people,  some  shame  and  confusion 
and  himself  some  ridicule  and  much  explanation.  He  uses 
the  English  language  admirably  in  a  pedagogic  way,  but  fails 
in  all  his  efforts  at  "sabre  cuts  of  Saxon  speech."  Inspired 
apparently  by  the  hope  that 

A  single  line  may  live  as  long,  God  please. 

As  all  of  Shakespeare  or  Euripides, 

he  will  not  accept  the  universal  verdict  that  such  a  line  is 
not  for  him  to  write.  Ever  striving  to  be  an  epigrammatist, 
he  always  ends  as  phrase-monger. 

So  we  have  had  "watchful  waiting,"  which  resolved  itself 
into  watching  the  Mexicans  butcher  American  men  and  out- 
rage American  women,  and  into  waiting  to  see  how  many 
more  such  crimes  they  would  add  to  their  list.  We  were 
told  to  be  "neutral  in  thought  and  deed"  at  the  time  when  a 
shudder  of  horror  was  sweeping  over  the  land  at  news  of 
the  Belgian  atrocities.  Germany  was  advised  that  we  could 
be  "too  proud  to  fight"  before  the  shrieks  of  our  murdered 
women  and  children  on  the  Lusitania  had  died  out  of  our 
ears.  She  was  told  that  we  would  "omit  no  word  nor  act" 
to  maintain  our  maritime  rights,  and  we  then  proceeded  to 
omit  every  act  while  she  heaped  outrage  on  outrage  for 
fifteen  long  months.  The  President  announced  that  we  should 
have  "incomparably  the  strongest  navy  in  the  world"  at  a  time 
when  the  keels  were  not  laid  of  ships  long  before  authorized 
by  Congress  and  when  Secretary  Daniels  was  bending  all  his 
massive  intellect  on  grape  juice  and  chaplains.  Then  we 
had  the  President's  staggering  statement  after  war  was  de- 
clared that  "we  had  no  grievance  against  Germany,"  which 
prompted  the  most  natural  question  from  the  Hearst  and 
other  pro-German  papers  :  Why  then  do  we  declare  war  ? — 
a  question  which  evoked  a  white-hot  but  very  unsatisfactory 
reply  from  the  President,  because  he  concealed  the  true 
reason,  which  was,  in  the  language  of  Mark  Twain,  that  he 
had  "let  his  intellect  cake  while  his  jaw  worked."  More 
recently  we  have  had  the  utterly  inane  declaration  that  we 
are  "not  fighting  the  German  people,  but  German  militarism," 
as  though  we  could  fight  at  all  if  we  did  not  fight  the  German 
people,  as  though  it  were  the  Kaiser  himself  and  not  his  sol- 
diers by  the  multitude  that  had  ravaged  Belgium,  that  had  wan- 
tonly pillaged,  burned,  and  destroyed,  that  had  fired  on  the  Red 
Cross,  that  had  led  into  slavery  countless  thousands  of  non- 
combatants,  that  had  outraged  innumerable  women,  and  that 
had  inflicted  nameless  mutilations  on  the  helpless  wounded. 
It  is  all  as  grotesque  as  opera  bouffe.  It  is  asking  us  to  be- 
lieve that  these  unnumbered  infamies  are  committed  by  a 
refined  and  protesting  soldiery  under  the  orders  of  a  brutal 
slave-driving  Kaiser.  It  sounds  as  though  our  troops  were 
to  be  told  to  withhold  their  fire  until  they  could  direct  it 
against    the    Kaiser    alone. 

And  finally  we  have  such  pure  claptrap  as  the  following 
from  the  President's  recent  note  to  Russia:  "We  are  fighting 
for  the  liberty,  the  self-government,  and  the  undictated  de- 
velopment of  all  people.  *  *  *  No  people  must  be  forced 
under  sovereignty  under  which  it  does  not  wish  to  live." 
When  did  the  United  States  of  America  become  a  Knight 
of  Arthur's  Round  Table  riding  about  the  world  redressing  all 
human  wrongs?  When  did  we  become  the  champion  of  "all 
peoples"  ?  We  did  not  fight  for  Belgium's  freedom.  We 
did  not  fight  for  the  freedom,  no,  nor  for  the  lives  of  a  million 
murdered  Armenians.  And  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  declaration  that  "No  people  must  be  forced 
under  sovereignty  under  which  it  does  not  wish  to  live"? 
Finland  would  vote  herself  free  from  Russia  tomorrow,  so 
would  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  the  Philippines  and  Porto 
Rico  from  the  United  States,  and  so  on  without  end.  Into 
what  a  fatuous  snarl  would  our  President's  world  policy  lead 
us! 

In  plain  words  our  war  is  just  or  unjust.  If  just  the  truth 
needs  no  fancy-dressing,  least  of  all  the  paint  and  powder 
of  the  bedizened  Jezebel.  If  unjust,  then  ten  thousand  times 
the  presidential  oratorical  outflow  will  not  still  the  con- 
demning voice  of  truth.  It  is  not  true  that  we  are  fighting 
for  the  liberty  of  all  peoples.  It  is  not  true  that  we  will  in- 
sist that  no  people  shall  live  under  an  objectionable  sover- 
eignty. It  is  not  true  that  Germany  violated  her  pledged  word 
to  us  in  the  matter  of  submarine  warfare,  herein  the  truth 
being  that  under  our  protest  Germany  agreed  to  suspend 
the    destruction    of    neutral    passenger    vessels,    reserving    the 


right  to  renew  her  campaign  of  frightfulness  at  her  pleasure. 
Our  State  Department  replied  that  it  construed  Germany's 
note  as  an  abandonment  of  its  contention  that  it  had  the 
right  to  exercise  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  To  this, 
if  Germany  rejoined  at  all,  the  Administration  never  made 
public  her  rejoinder.  But  the  contrary  it  peacocked  before 
the  country  as  having  won  a  masterful  diplomatic  victory. 
In  resuming  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  Germany  did 
exactly  what  she  had  reserved  to  herself  the  right  to  do,  and 
it  is  but  smug  tergiversation  for  the  President  to  talk  of  her 
"broken    pledge"    in   the   matter. 

Our  cause  needs  no  such  meretricious  aids  as  these.  It 
can  stand  upright  and  unashamed  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  man  or  God.  We  witnessed  a  great  nation  devoting  the 
last  fifty  years  of  its  life  to  the  making  of  itself  into  an  all- 
powerful  instrument  of  war.  We  knew  that  nation  professed 
that  her  ambition  was  peace  and  that  her  armament  was  for 
defense  only,  but  we  knew  also  that  her  leaders  in  thought 
insisted  that  it  must  be  used  for  world  conquest.  We  saw 
her  deliberately  set  the  torch  to  this  great  European  con- 
flagration by  an  impossible  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  and  then 
hypocritically  declare  that  her  enemies  had  forced  her  to 
draw  her  sword  in  her  own  defense.  We  then  witnessed  the 
wanton  violation  of  treaties;  it  was  brought  home  to  us  that 
the  foundations  of  civilization  itself  rest  on  individual  and 
national  fidelity  to  the  plighted  word,  and  we  were  shocked 
to  see  that  such  fidelity  was  not  in  the  German  nation.  Then 
followed  a  warfare  so  atrocious  that  we  must  go  back  to  the 
hordes  of  Genghiz  Khan  for  a  parallel.  No  human  rights — 
individual,  national,  or  international — were  even  regarded, 
much  less  respected.  It  was  "Deutschland  uber  alles"  in  its 
most  infamous  interpretation.  We  saw  our  own  rights  cast 
like  Belgium's  into  the  waste-basket  and  we  bore  with  great 
patience  the  disregard  of  those  rights,  the  destruction  of  im- 
mune property  and  even  the  slaughter  of  our  citizens,  in  the 
forbearing  hope  that  Germany  would  some  time  awaken  to 
a  sense  of  her  responsibilities  to  the  world.  Her  declaration 
of  a  resumption  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  that  hope.  It  did  more.  It  warned  us  that 
even  if  we  could  longer  tolerate  her  crimes  against  us  we 
were  imperiling  our  national  existence  in  so  doing;  for  it  was 
certain  that  in  the  event  of  Germany's  success  in  Europe 
we  would  be  her  next  easy  prey.  With  this  conviction  brought 
home,  war  was  as  inevitable  as  it  was  imperative.  Here  is 
our  casus  belli  and  if  our  participation  in  it  shall  bring  succor 
to  innocent  weaker  nations,  so  much  the  better.  But  this  is 
incidental  to  our  purpose  which  is  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  the  outrages  zve  have  endured,  and  to  insure  the  future  of 
our  own   nation. 

Our  President  loves  to  be  compared  with  Lincoln.  Why 
can  he  not  imitate  at  least  that  great  man's  simple  directness 
of  speech  ?  Why  does  he  not,  like  Lincoln,  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  pluck  it  out,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  gaze  of  the 
world  ?  Must  he  forever  embroider  his  themes  and  eternally 
remind  us  of  Gilbert's  famous  description 

Of  Agib,  who   amid  Tartaric  scenes 
Wrote  a  lot  of  ballad  music  in  his  teens. 

His  gentle  spirit  rolls 

In  a  melody  of  souls, — 
Which  is  pretty,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  means. 

If  only  the  President  could  learn  that  the  American  is  a 
busy  man  whose  literary  taste  is  formed  by  his  newspaper 
and  that  the  language  of  his  newspapers  is  above  all  else 
simple  and  direct.  If  only  he  could  learn  that  the  cult  of 
Americans  who  love  "fine  writing"  for  itself,  and  who  find 
in  obscurity  of  expression  profundity  of  thought,  numbers 
very  few,  and  that  those  few  are  the  descendants  of  the 
members  of  the  Browning  clubs  of  the  past  generation,  whom 
Browning  himself  characterized  as  marvelous  in  their  ability 
to  find  in  his  poems  thousands  of  thoughts  which  he  was  not 
conscious  of  ever  having  expressed.  If  our  President  would, 
only  learn  to  write  simple  English  he  might  not  achieve  his 
epigram,  but  certainly  his  people  would  understand  him. 
There  is  yet  time  enough.     But  are  we  hoping  for  too  much  ? 

F.  W.  H. 


and  we  are  told  that  other  parts  of  the  great  Russian  line  are 
showing  signs  of  activity.  Similar  reports  come  from  Rou- 
mania,  where  the  Roumanian  forces  are  said  to  be  recon- 
stituted, and  ready  to  take  the  field  sustained  by  Russian 
aid.  A  country  in  revolution  is  necessarily  unstable,  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  present  activity  will  be 
fully  sustained.  But  I  "  believe  it  will.  Nothing  is  so  in- 
flammatory as  a  military  success.  The  pacifist  orator  was 
never  yet  born  who  could  hold  his  audience  while  the  fifes 
and  drums  were  marching  down  the  street.  Russia  is  now 
aflame  with  military  ardor.  She  is  applauding  the  prowess 
of  her  armies  and  demanding  an  encore.  Discussions  finish 
when  the  guns  begin.  No  one  questions  the  reasons  for  a 
victory.      Defeats   are   questioned,   but  not   triumphs. 


The  Russian  offensive  will  be  felt  at  once  all  around 
Europe,  but  perhaps  Italy  will  be  the  quickest  to  benefit.  Rus- 
sian passivity  gave  Austria  her  opportunity  to  attack  Italy 
in  the  Trentino,  and  to  threaten  her  with  an  invasion  of  her 
northern  provinces.  The  Italians  have  been  able  to  stem 
the  tide  up  to  the  present  moment,  but  they  must  have 
been  hard  pressed  to  do  so,  and  in  the  meantime  their  ad- 
vance upon  Trieste  is  in  the  air.  But  the  Russian  of- 
fensive means  an  end  to  the  Austrian  attack  in  the  Trentino. 
Austria  must  now  look  to  her  fences  in  Galicia.  She  must 
save  Lemberg  at  any  and  every  cost.  She  must  bring  back 
her  men  from  the  Italian  front  in  the  hope  of  stemming  the 
advance  of  the  victorious  Russians.  Her  offensive  is  sud- 
denly changed  into  a  defensive.  The  effect  upon  the  western 
front  may  be  less  apparent,  but  it  will  be  just  as  real.  We 
are  told  that  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  hurried  away  to 
Galicia  the  moment  they  received  the  unwelcome  news, 
which  must  also  have  been  unexpected  news.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  they  will  be  followed  by  large  bodies  of  their  men 
who  have  been  resisting  Haig  in  the  north  and  attacking 
Petain  in  the  south.  We  know  that  the  German  lines  in  the 
east  were  depleted  in  the  belief  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
from  that  quarter,  and  that  this  is  actually  the  fact  is  evi- 
denced by  the  instant  success  of  the  Russians.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Russian  activity  in  Galicia  was  presaged  by  re- 
newed Russian  vitality  in  Mesopotamia,  whence  came  news 
of  a  Russian  advance  over  a  week  ago.  It  was  the  Russian 
paralysis,  now  broken,  that  tied  up  the  British  army  to  the 
north  of  Bagdad  that  should  have  joined  hands  with  the 
Russians  coming  south  many  weeks  ago.  Indeed  it  would  be 
hard  to  overestimate  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  tempor- 
ary defection  of  Russia,  just  as  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  effect  of  the  strong  blow  that  has  now  been 
struck  by  her  armies.  The  misguided  efforts  of  her  pacificists 
have  probably  lengthened  the  war  and  added  thousands  to 
the  casualty  lists.  And  this,  it  may  be  as  said,  has  been  the 
usual  result  of  the  efforts  of  pacifists  everywhere. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

Most  of  our  war  writers  assumed  almost  as  an  axiom  that 
the  paralysis  of  Russian  political  life  must  necessarily  extend 
to  the  Russian  army.  There  was  no  reason  for  such  an  as- 
sumption and  many  reasons  against  it  and  I  had  strong 
doubts  that  it  would  be  justified  by  the  events.  Two  weeks 
ago  I  said  that  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  Russians 
had  a  surprise  in  store  for  us.  At  the  same  time  I  pointed 
out  signs  of  a  coming  Russian  offensive.  General  Brussiloff 
would  not  have  withdrawn  his  resignation  from  the  army 
unless  he  had  forseen  that  the  army  would  acquit  itself  well. 
The  revolution  itself  in  its  initial  phases  was  a  protest 
against  German  court  intrigues  that  were  successfully 
strangling  Russia's  military  efforts.  It  was  only  when  the 
idealists  came  on  deck  that  we  heard  rumors  of  a  separate 
peace.  The  rumors  came  always  from  Petrograd,  the  natural 
rallying  spot  of  the  theorists  and  the  dreamers.  But  Petro- 
grad is  not  Russia,  and  the  various  leagues  and  unions  that 
tried  to  grasp  at  power  were  city  products,  and  without  in- 
fluence over  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people.  It  was  easy 
to  believe  that  German  efforts  adverse  to  the  army  would 
come  to  an  end  automatically  with  the  abolition  of  the  court, 
and  that  the  mechanism  of  Russian  preparation  would  begin 
at  once  to  move  forward  when  the  barriers  were  swept 
away.  The  army  would  naturally  reflect  the  perturbations 
of  Petrograd,  but  only  for  a  time.  Malcontents  and  agita- 
tors did  something  to  loosen  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers, 
but  their  influence  was  short-lived.  And  in  the  meantime 
the  supply  of  munitions  must  have  been  growing,  and  the 
equipment  of  the  armies  must  have  proceeded  apace.  This 
would  be  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  we  see  now  that 
it  was  the  actual  course.  Brussiloff's  armies  evidently  had 
all   the   ammunition    that   they   needed   for   their   great   attack. 


We  do  not  know  the  full  extent  of  the  Russian  success. 
Nor  indeed  does  it  very  much  matter.  The  fact  that  Russia 
is  fighting  means  that  she  will  draw  lo  herself  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Teutonic  forces  now  engaged  elsewhere,  and 
that  Teutonic  resistance  elsewhere  will  be  correspondingly 
lessened.  That  alone  is  an  event  of  almost  measureless 
significance.  The  advance  toward  Lemberg  was  made  over  a 
twenty-mile  front,  and  the  work  of  the  Russian  artillery  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  effective  in  sweeping  away  the  wire 
entanglements.     Further  north  we  hear  of  an  attack  on  Pinsk, 


There  has  been  delay  and  embarrassment,  but  there  has 
been  no  disaster.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  British  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in  the  west, 
the  Germans  have  risked  a  great  battle  with  the  French,  and 
they  have  been  signally  worsted.  Not  a  single  French  prisoner 
was  taken.  Not  a  yard  of  French  soil  was  lost.  The  French 
threat  upon  Laon  is  as  great  as  ever  it  was  geographically, 
and  very  much  greater  morally.  It  may  be  pointed  out  once 
more  that  Laon  represents  the  southern  junction  point  be- 
tween the  new  Hindenburg  line  and  the  old  established  lines 
to  the  east,  just  as  Monchy  and  Roeux  and  Croiselle  repre- 
sent the  northern  junction  point.  A  decided  advance  at 
either  of  these  points,  a  marked  bending  back  of  the  Ger- 
man lines,  means  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  German  army. 
Whether  the  French  will  now  be  able  to  advance  upon  Laon 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  least  it  is  evident  that  they  can 
not  be  driven  back.  The  German  armies  have  once  more 
shown  that  they  have  lost  their  morale,  once  more  they  have 
the  discouragement  of  a  signal  reverse.  But  we  may  draw 
a  very  real  encouragement  from  the  falsity  of  the  German 
bulletins  that  represent  the  battle  to  have  been  a  French  at- 
tack that  was  repulsed.  That  the  Germans  intend  to  bring 
this  attack  as  soon  as  a  lull  in  the  northern  fighting  should 
enable  them  to  do  so  has  been  evident  for  weeks.  They  have 
good  cause  to  be  seriously  uneasy  about  Laon,  and  they 
also  believed  that  the  French  army  was  more  vulnerable  than 
the  British.  Their  disappointment  is  shown  by  their  bulletins, 
which  also  show  their  apprehensions  of  public  opinion  in 
Germany.  The  Germans  never  now  admit  the  failure  of  an 
attack.  They  never  admit  any  reverse  unless  it  is  disclosed 
by  geographical  references  that  can  not  be  hidden,  such  as 
the  new  positions  into  which  they  were  forced  at  Messincs. 
But  the  favorite  trick  of  the  German  bulletin  writer  is  to 
ascribe  to  the  Allied  commander  an  intention  that  he  never 
had,  and  then  to  announce  its  failure.  Thus  we  read  con- 
stantly that  "the  enemy's  attempt  to  pierce  our  lines  signally 
failed,"  the  fact  being  that  there  was  no  such  attempt,  nor 
thought  of  it.  

The  German  attack  on  the  French  position  to  the  south 
of  Laon  was  of  the  first  importance.  As  has  been  said,  it  was 
a  pitched  battle  upon  a  large  scale.  So  far  from  being  a 
mere  effort  to  snatch  an  advantage,  it  represented  the  utmost 
that  Germany  could  do  in  the  way  of  an  offensive.  It  was 
the  occasion  for  which  the  Crown  Prince  had  been  waiting 
and  manceuvering  for  weeks,  in  the  conviction  that  the  French 
forces  had  been  so  far  depleted  that  they  must  succumb  to  a 
heavy  blow.  The  blow  could  not  be  struck  so  long  as  the 
British  forces  were  active  in  the  north,  but  it  followed  im- 
mediately on  the  lull  in  the  heavy  fighting  around  Lens.  We 
are  told  that  the  Germans  brought  a  long  serie;  -"acks  in 
their  heaviest  massed  formation,  and  that  their 
was  a  small   section  of  trench   from  which   the 
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expelled.  This  battle  was  followed  by  a  minor  attack  upon 
Verdun,  and  this  also  failed.  There  were  other  small  activi- 
ties along  the  southern  line  from  Laon  eastward,  and  particu- 
larly at  Moronvilliers.  but  the  Germans  found  no  advantage 
anywhere.     It  was  a  bad  week  for  them. 


There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  look  upon  the 
present  situation  in  the  west  as  a  restoration  of  a  deadlock 
that  can  only  be  broken  by  the  intervention  of  fresh  armies. 
It  is  a  new  manifestation  of  the  "German  myth"  that  looks 
drearily  upon  all  situations  from  a  settled  conviction  of  Ger- 
man invincibility.  The  deadlock  theory,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  particularly  to  the  fore  during  the  weeks  im- 
mediately preceding  the  German  retreat  from  the  Noyon 
angle,  and  now  it  seems  to  have  crept  once  more  into  favor. 
We  are  told  that  the  Allies  must  now  be  content  to  sit  tight. 
and  mass  their  resources  for  a  great  and  decisive  blow  next 
spring,  and  that  this  year's  fighting  is  so  "stale"  that  nothing 
more  can  be  expected  from  it.  This  despondent  theory  is 
evidently  based  on  the  theory  that  the  German  armies  have 
to  be  driven  back  yard  by  yard  to  the  German  frontier.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  have  to  be  driven  back  only  a  very 
short  distance,  and  when  that  point  has  been  reached  the 
task  of  the  Allies  will  not  be  to  drive  them  back,  but  rather 
to  keep  pace  with  their  retreat,  as  was  the  case  upon  the 
last  occasion.  We  do  not  know  precisely  where  that  point  is 
situated  because  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  German  man 
power  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  bulging  of  their 
lines.  But  the  critical  point  is  certainly  very  close  to  the 
present  position.  A  bulging  of  the  line,  no  matter  how  small 
the  area  involved,  can  not  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  point 
without  involving  the  whole  extent  of  the  adjacent  lines.  A 
bulge  must  either  break  under  pressure  or  it  must  be  straight- 
ened out  by  a  retreat.  The  area  under  attack  at  the  time 
of  the  Noyon  retreat  was  a  small  one,  but  it  involved  an 
extensive  falling  back  of  the  German  lines,  and  we  are  likely 
to  see  the  same  again,  and  very  soon. 


The  German  military  experts  are  certainly  not  talking  about 
a  deadlock.  Quite  the  contrary.  Major  Endres,  writing  in 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  finds  some  dubious  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  the  Allies  have  not  broken  the  German  lines — 
which  of  course  they  never  tried  to  do — but  he  says  "the 
great  offensive  is  by  no  means  ended"  nor  even  "reached  its 
zenith."  He  says  .that  the  British  and  the  French  pressure 
has  required  the  German  command  to  revise  its  whole  "tactical 
defensive  scheme,"  A  still  greater  authority,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  Germany,  Colonel  Gadke,  writing  in  the  Berlin 
Vorwarts,  says  that  all  the  fighting  in  the  west  constitutes 
one  great  battle,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and 
he  then  accurately  sketches  the  Allied  plan  when  be  says, 
"it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Anglo-French  attack  is  based 
upon  one  guiding  idea,  to  occupy  the  German  centre  writh 
strong  forces,  and  to  deliver  decisive  blows  on  both  wings, 
which,  in  the  event  of  success,  shall  lead  to  a  great  out- 
flanking movement."  Colonel  Gadke  is  referring,  of  course, 
not  to  the  whole  length  of  the  rival  lines  from  the  Xorth 
Sea  to  Metz,  but  to  the  new  Hindenburg  line  from  Arras  to 
Rheims,  with  its  centre  at  St.  Quentin.  He  means  that  if 
either  end  of  the  Hindenburg  line  should  be  pried  loose  from 
its  supports  it  would  involve  an  outflanking  not  only  of  the 
Hindenbur 
North    Sea, 


ing  the  submarines  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  artillery.  It  may 
not  be  "intellectual."  but  then  we  can  not  have  everything 
in  modern  war.  Poison  gases  are  not  exactly  "intellectual." 
Von  Hindenburg  himself  makes  a  similar  admission.  For 
the  encouragement  of  his  men  he  tells  them  that  all  they 
have  to  do  it  to  "hold  on,"  and  the  submarines  will  do  the 
rest.  Here  we  find  none  of  the  old  flamboyant  references 
to  the  "shining  sword"  and  the  "will  to  conquer."  Nothing 
more  is  asked  of  the  armies  than  to  "hold  on."  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  armies  can  not  do  even  this.  They  can  no 
longer  attack  with  success,  nor  resist  with  success.  A  battle 
now  invariably  means  a  German  defeat.  Colonel  Gadke  may 
soften  the  unwelcome  fact  by  calling  it  the  "strategy  of  vol- 
untary evacuation,"  but  he  must  be  quite  well  aware  that  the 
end  of  such  a  strategy  is  very  close,  and  that  the  end  is 
military  ruin.  Nor  is  he  under  any  misapprehensions  as  to 
the  submarines.  His  words  are  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  for  the  consolation  of  those  who  have  been 
told  that  the  submarine  is  the  last  line  of  defense.  Where, 
then,  is  the  evidence  of  a  deadlock  that  can  only  be  broken 
by  some  radically  new  departure  ?  There  is  of  course  no 
deadlock,    nor   anything   remotely   resembling   one. 


The  German  peace  party — and  such  a  party  is  evidently  in 
existence — believes  that  a  peace  policy  of  "no  annexations  or 
indemnities"  would  be  accepted  as  an  olive  branch  and  that 
it  would  end  the  war.  That,  of  course,  is  a  delusion.  It 
would  mean  a  restoration  of  the  status  quo.  and  the  Allies 
have  no  such  intention.  Widely  different  interpretations  may 
be  given  to  the  words  "indemnity"  and  "annexation."  The 
Allies  are  practically  in  agreement,  America  leading,  that 
wanton  damage  must  be  paid  for,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  territories  in  dispute  shall  be  allowed  to  settle  their  own 
future.  From  the  German  point  of  view  this  would  be  both 
indemnity  and  annexation.  The  German  pacifists  doubtless 
believe  that  their  proposal  is  a  concession,  and  a  magnani- 
mous one,  but  that  is  because  they  themselves  know  neither 
the  causes  of  the  war  nor  the  determination  of  their  adver- 
saries to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  German  plan. 
A  peace  that  permitted  the  success  of  the  Mitt  el  Europa 
project  would  be  a  German  victory.  A  peace  that  permitted 
the  subjugation  of  Serbia,  or  the  possibility  of  it.  would  also 
be  a  German  victory.  And  therefore  the  restoration  of  the 
status  quo  would  be  a  German  victory.  At  the  time  when 
peace  talk  is  in  the  air  it  is  well  to  keep  these  essentials 
clearly  in  mind.  Sidxey    Coryw. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


At  Winnipeg  it  is  said  that  one  seldom  hears  of  any 
"enterprise  of  great  pith  and  moment"  in  a  practical 
way  that  does  not  somewhere,  somehow  get  back  to 
the  man  who  until  the  other  day  was  plain  A.  M.  Nan- 
ton.  Financially,  Sir  Augustus — the  first  of  that  ilk — 
is  the  big  man  of  Winnipeg. 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  the  son  of  the  universally 
famous  pill  manufacturer,  is  devoting  the  large  fortune 
his  father  left  him  to  the  founding  of  opera  in  English 
and  the  spreading  of  musical  culture  throughout  Great 
Britain.  Just  recently  Sir  Thomas  ran  a  short  session 
line,  but  of  all  other  lines,  northward  to  the  !  of  opera  in  English  at  Birmingham,  which  has  had  the 
and  eastward  to  Metz,  or  at  least  to  Verdun,  i  reputation  of  being  rather  a  hopeless  place  for  good 
Reverting  to  a  previous  simile  we  may  compare  the  two  art,  and  vet  had  a  big  success — really  a  double  triumph 
ends  of  the  Hindenburg  line  with  hinges  that  unite  the  doors  '  because  all  good  music  has  been  badly  patronized 
to  the  lintels — the  Hindenburg  line  being  the  doors  and  the  during  the  war. 
old  established  lines  north  and  east  being  the  linteis.  Con- 
tinuing the  simile,  we  may  say  that  the  task  of  prying  off  the 
hinges  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  screws  and  their  grip 
upon  the  wood,  that  is  to  say  upon  the  successful  tenacity  of 
the  Germans  in  holding  on  to  the  junction  points.  But  the 
hinge  screws  can  not  be  very  long.  Hinge  screws  never  are. 
And  the  moment  the  screws  seem  to  be  drawing  out  of  the 
wood  there  will  be  another  German  retreat,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably involve  the  whole  German  line.  We  do  not  know  when 
this  will  be  in  point  of  time,  although  it  seems  to  be  close. 
But  in  point  of  distance  we  know  that  it  must  be  very  close. 
An  Allied  gain  of  a  mile  at  the  critical  point,  at  Laon  for 
instance,  might  easily  mean  a  German  retreat  of  forty  miles 
that  would  involve  the  whole  line.  But  Coloney  Gadke  i% 
still  more  outspoken  than  this.  He  foresees  that  another 
great  retreat  may  be  necessary  and  imminent.  He  says: 
"This  manner  of  warfare  lacks  all  that  is  intellectual.  It  is 
the  mechanical  solution  of  a  mechanical  question.  The  pres- 
ent Anglo-French  attack  does  not  show  a  single  new  factor. 
It  is  always  the  same  old  picture — increased  effectiveness  of 
artillery,  mechanical  smashing  down  of  the  opponent,  and,  finally, 
advance  into  the  lines  that  have  been  flattened  out.  In  this 
respect  Arras  provided  absolutely  nothing  that  is  new,  and 
the  Champagne  battle  also  will  produce  no  change.  As  long 
as  the  material  superiority  of  the  enemy  lasts,  the  Hinden- 
burg strategy  of  voluntary  evacuation  is  the  only  possibility' 
of  a  passive  reply."  Colonel  Gadke  then  goes  on  to  point 
the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale  by  saying  that  the  supply  of 
munitions  from  across  the  water  must  be  stopped  by  the  sub- 
marines. How  can  "any  living  German.'"  he  says,  "doubt  the  jus- 
tifica;ion  of  the  submarines,  seeing  that  everything  depends  upon 
them."  It  is  a  frank  admission,  and  all  the  more  significant 
in  view  of  the  rigid  press  censorship  now  prevailing  in  Ger- 
many. Colonel  Gadke  admits  that  the  German  defenses  can 
not  resis  the  Allied  artillery.  It  is  "always  the  same  old 
picture."'  the  bombardment,  the  flattening  out  of  the  fortifica- 
:.  j  the  "advance  into  the  lines."  In  other  words, 
.  >an  armies  are  beaten  in  the  field  by  superior  artillery, 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  saved  is  by  summon- 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


For  pure  undemonstrative  neglect  of  notoriety  along 
with  consuming  hard  work  it  is  said  to  be  doubtful  if 
I  banking  ever  produced  a  knight  in  Canada  the  equal  of 
Sir  John  Aird,  general  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. More  than  a  thousand  men  have  left  the  bank 
to  join  the  colors,  yet  Sir  John  has  never  given  out  a 
word  to  the  press  as  to  the  resulting  difficulties  of  the 
institution.  As  best  he  could  he  filled  up  the  ranks. 
Xobody  outside  the  bank  ever  knew  there  was  any 
labor  shortage  in  the  big  institution. 

King  Gustav  of  Sweden  is  one  of  the  best  tennis 
players  in  Europe.  One  room  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Stockholm  is  devoted  to  his  trophies  as  such,  many  of 
them  won  against  all  comers,  and  the  court  which  he 
has  constructed  in  the  most  salubrious  neighborhood  of 
j  the  capital  is  the  most  perfect  covered  one  in  Europe. 
When  the  king  is  in  the  courts  there  is  no  ceremony, 
nothing  to  suggest  that  a  royal  exponent  is  matching 
his  skill  against  a  commoner.  Xot  even  a  ball  boy  is 
engaged  to  pick  up  the  balls — a  fixed  attribute  of  even- 
English  tournament. 

Of  General  Petain,  France's  new  commander-in- 
chief,  it  is  said  that  he  seems  a  great,  long-limbed, 
overgrown,  blue-eyed,  shy,  smiling  boy,  an  impression 
confirmed  by  his  habit  of  wandering  about  in  the  rain 
wTith  neither  hat  nor  overcoat,  whistling  a  melancholy 
tune.  His  habit  of  amusing  himself  with  the  skipping- 
rope  has  become  as  famous  as  the  tub  of  Diogenes. 
He  has  a  mania  for  dashing  madly  hither  and  thither 
at  breakneck  speed  in  a  shabby  motor-car.  He  can 
run  on  his  lean  legs  at  top  speed  for  mile  after  mile 
and  he  seems  to  enjoy  the  practice  hugely.  He  has  a 
horrible  taste  for  brass  music  of  the  street-band  de- 
scription, listening  with  tears  in  his  eyes  as  immense 
blocks  of  discord  are  quarried  out  of  the  atmosphere 
by  trumpeters,  cornetists,  and  drummers.  He  can 
shave  himself  without  a  mirror,  and  the  greatest  depri- 
vation of  the  war  to  him  is  the  lack  of  pastry. 


Annie  Laurie. 
Maxwelton  braes  are  bonnie 

Where  early  fa's  the  dew. 
And  it's  there  that  Annie  Laurie 

Gie'd  me  her  promise  true — 
Gie'd  me  her  promise  true. 

Which  ne'er  forgot  will  be : 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doun  and  dee. 

Her  brow  is  like  the  snaw-drift  : 

Her  throat  is  like  the  swan  ; 
Her  face  it  is  the  fairest 

That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on — 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on — 

And  dark  blue  is  her  ee  : 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doun   and  dee. 

Like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying 

Is  the  fa'  o'  her  fairy  feet ; 
And  like  the  winds  in  summer  sighing, 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet — 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet — 

And  she's  a'  the  world  to  me  : 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doun  and  dee. 

^  — William    Douglas. 

Silvia. 
Who  is   Silvia?     What  is  she? 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 
Holy,   fair,  and  wise  is  she  ; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her. 
That   she   might   admired   be. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness: 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness : 

And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to   Silvia   let  us   sing. 

That  Silvia  is  excelling ; 
She  excels   each   mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling  ; 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

— William  Shakespeare. 


Battle  Cry- 
More  than  half  beaten,  but  fearless, 

Facing  the  storm  and  the  night ; 
Breathless  and  reeling,  but  tearless. 

Here  in  the  lull  of  the  fight, 
I  who  bow  not  but  before  Thee. 

God  of  the  fighting  Clan, 
Lifting  my  fists   I   implore  Thee. 

Give  me  the  heart  of  a  Man  ! 

What  though  I  live  with  the  winners, 

Or  perish  with  those  who   fall  ? 
Only  the  cowards  are  sinners. 

Fighting  the  fight  is  all. 
Strong  is  my  Foe — he  advances! 

Snapped  is  my  blade,  O  Lord! 
See  the  proud  banners  and  lances ! 

O  spare  me  this  stub  of  a  sword ! 

Give  me  no  pity,   nor  spare  me ; 

Calm  not  the  wrath  of  my  Foe. 
See  where  he  beckons  to  dare  me! 

Bleeding,  half-beaten — I  go. 
Xot  for  the  glory  of  winning. 

Xot  for  the  fear  of  the  night 
Shunning  the  battle  is  sinning — 

O  spare  me  the  heart  to  fight! 

Red"  is  the   mist   about   me; 

Deep  is  the  wound  in  my  side  ; 
"'Coward''  thou  criest  to  flout  me  ? 

O  terrible  Foe,  thou  hast  lied  ! 
Here  with  my  battle  before   me, 

God  of  the  fighting  Clan, 
Grant  that  the  woman  who  bore  me 

Suffered  to  suckle  a  man  ! 

— John   G.  Neikardt. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus. 
This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign. 

Sails   the    unshadowed    main, — 

The   venturous  bark   that   flings 
On  the   sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 

And  coral   reefs  lie  bare. 
Where   the   cold   sea-maids   rise   to   sun   their   streaming  hair. 

Its  webs   of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is   the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before   thee   lies   revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 
That  spread  his   lustrous  coil ; 
Still   as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with   soft   step  its   shining*  archway  through, 

-  Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  m  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 
Child    of   the   wandering  sea, 
Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn  ! 
,  From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
I  Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  ! 
While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,   O  my  soul 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length   art   free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


The  bag-pipe  originated  in  ancient  Assyria,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  types  of  instruments  still  in  use. 
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WHY  AMERICA  IS  AT  WAR. 


Dr.  Shaiier  Mathews  in   the  New  York  "  Times  "  Pleads  the 
Justification  of  Self-Defense. 

» ' 

(Besides  being-  an  author,  editor,  clergyman,  and  educator. 
Dr.  Mathews  is  a  member  of  the  National  Security  League's 
committee  organized  to  spread  throughout  the  United  States 
information  on  the  causes  of  our  war  with  Germany.  The 
committee  was  formed  because  of  a  prevalent  belief  that  mam- 
Americans  were  unfamiliar  with  the  extent  of  our  grievances 
and  the  reasons  why  war  could  not  be  avoided.  Dr.  Mathews 
is  known  as  a  student  of  international  politics.) 

If  America  needs  to  be  told  why  it  is  at  war,  its 
ignorance  is  to  its  credit.  A  nation  that  has  tried  to 
iive  like  a  gentleman  among  nations  has  naturally 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  all  nations  are  not 
moved  by  respect  for  the  customs  and  the  laws  which 
codify  gentlemanly  relations  between  nations. 

We  have  at  times  overpraised  our  virtues  and  pur- 
poses, and  in  consequence  for  the  last  generation  we 
have  listened  with  a  rather  amused  tolerance  to  suc- 
cessive proclamations  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  laudation 
of  Germany  by  subsidized  mouthpieces.  After  war 
broke  out  in  1914,  for  two  years  we  struggled  to  treat 
Germany  and  its  agents  as  we  expected  other  nations 
to  treat  ourselves. 

Our  attitude  might  have  characterized  the  Good 
Samaritan  if  he  had  come  upon  the  robbers  holding 
up  the  traveler,  and  schooled  himself  to  believe  that  the 
whole  affair  was  exaggerated.  We  simply  could  not 
realize  the  German  attitude  of  mind.  Accustomed  as 
many  of  us  had  been  to  interpret  the  finer  ideal  life  of 
Germany,  we  could  not  believe  that  men  like  Eucken, 
Harnack,  Herrmann,  and  Deissmann  could  freely  and 
without  reserve  lend  themselves  to  the  defense  of  that 
which  was  unworthy  of  their  words  as  we  had  under- 
stood them. 

Against  our  will  we  have  been  disillusioned.  We 
have  not  gone  into  war;  we  have  had  war  thrust  upon 
us.  A  chain  of  circumstances  over  which  we  have  had 
no  control  has  brought  home  to  the  Americans,  anxious 
to  maintain  their  faith  in  Germany,  the  conviction  that 
America's  sovereignty  was  being  outraged,  its  people 
killed,  its  inner  peace  deliberately  attacked,  and  its 
institutions,  founded  in  sacrifice  and  offered  to  the 
world,  not  only  despised  but  in  danger  of  destruction. 
Germany  has  forced  America,  as  it  has  forced  almost 
the  entire  world,  to  defend  itself  by  arms.  Nobody 
but  those  suffering  from  myopic  idealism  or  un- 
American,  if  not  definitely  pro-German,  sympathies 
can  see  anything  else.  Some  of  us  have  suffered  when 
the  scales  have  fallen  from  our  eyes,  but  the  scales 
have  fallen — cut  away  by  facts.  At  last  we  see  clearly. 
We  have  not  been  drawn  into  the  war  by  capitalism,  or 
by  commercialism,  or  by  national  policy.  For  months 
we  have  been  living  in  a  state  of  war,  deliberately 
planned  by  a  nation  whose  leaders  for  ten  years  have 
been  preparing  some  day  to  fight  America  and  who 
have  counted  our  good  nature  as  cowardice,  our  unpre- 
paredness  as  a  lack  of  national  self-respect. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

We  are  fighting  this  war,  in  the  first  place,  because 
Germany  made  war  upon  us. 

For  years  she  has  sought  to  build  up  in  America 
a  community  more  loyal  to  herself  than  to  the  United 
States.  Money  has  been  lavishly  spent  in  Germanistic 
societies,  alliances,  and  associations  to  win  the  admira- 
tion and  loyalty  of  American  citizens.  Our  universities 
have  been  flattered,  our  professors  have  been  honored 
for  this  reason.  Praise  of  the  Kaiser  has  been  in- 
serted even  in  the  spelling  books  of  our  public  school 
system.     Spies  have  been  everywhere. 

When  the  war  came  in  1914  German  officials,  many 
of  them  in  high  diplomatic  positions,  treated  the  United 
States,  a  neutral  nation,  as  if  it  were  an  enemy.  Pro- 
German  publications  were  founded  and  subsidized, 
strikes  were  organized,  manufacturing  plants  were 
blown  up,  plots  against  nations  with  whom  we  had 
treaty  relations  were  formed  within  our  borders,  bombs 
were  placed  on  ships  in  our  ports.  Hatred  of  America 
was  systematically  disseminated  through  Germany  and 
efforts  were  made  to  involve  us  in  trouble  with  Japan 
and  Mexico. 

In  reply  to  our  repeated  protests  against  these  and 
other  acts  of  Germany,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  we 
have  received  promises  and  explanations  which  were 
little  less  than  insults.  The  treaty  that  had  existed  al- 
most the  entire  life  of  the  American  Republic  was  set 
at  naught  and  efforts  were  made  to  coerce  us  into 
favorable  modifications  of  its  terms. 

The  right  of  trade  with  belligerents,  which  Germany 
had  always  claimed,  even  to  the  benefit  of  our  enemy  in 
the  war  with  Spain,  and  which  at  Germany's  own  in- 
sistence is  universally  recognized  in  international  law, 
was  treated  as  the  violation  of  our  neutrality  and  al- 
liance with  her  enemies.  And,  finally,  the  proclama- 
tion of  unrestricted  destruction  of  neutral  ships  upon 
the"  high  seas  was  a  notification  to  the  United  States 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  sovereign  people)  but 
that  if  it  would  sail  the  seas  in  safety  it  must  conform 
to  conditions  set  by  a  power  that  defied  international 
law,  humanity,  and  elementary  morality. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  defending  ourselves 
against  Germany  because  the  German  state  has  entered 
upon  a  programme  which  means  the  destruction  of 
democratic  institutions. 


The  Prussianization  of  Germany  means  that  the 
policy  of  Prussia  to  carry  on  economic  and  political  i 
expansion  by  war  is  to  be  extended  throughout  the  en- 
tire world. 

We  recognize  that  there  were  once,  and  we  dare 
believe  even  now  that  there  are,  two  Germanys.  one 
liberal  and  the  other  an  autocracy  based  on  militarism. 
The  struggle  between  these  two  forces  since  1815  has 
been  a  steady  subjugation  of  liberalism  in  Prussia  and 
the  other  German  States  to  the  will  of  a  Prussian 
feudal  nobility.  Representative  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  has  been  fought 
by  Prussian  leaders  relentlessly.  Education  has  been 
made  a  creature  of  autocracy  and  a  source  of  interna- 
tional hatred. 

The  same  fate  has  met  every  land  Prussianism  has 
touched.  Austria  was  beaten  into  submission  in  1866, 
and  all  the  other  German  States  were  made  practically 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Hohenzollerns  between  that 
date  and  1870.  France  was  robbed  and  humiliated.  The 
Balkan  States  were  kept  in  perennial  war  in  the  inter- 
ests of  German  expansion.  Bohemia  and  Poland  have 
been  treated  with  the  same  disregard  of  popular  rights 
as  has  been  Alsace-Lorraine.  Turkey  became  a  vassal 
of  the  Kaiser.  A  great  militaristic,  anti-democratic 
state  like  Southern  Germany,  subservient  to  Prussia, 
has  been  started  and  all  but  built  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Great  Britain  was  maligned  and 
threatened  with  destruction.  South  America  was  in 
part  colonized  by  Germans,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  repeatedly  threatened. 

The  highest  authorities  in  Japan  have  repeatedly 
said  that  German  intrigues  were  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  misunderstanding,  if  not  war,  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States. 

As  far  back  as  1903  representative  Germans  frankly 
said  that  Germany  would  have  to  fight  America  be- 
cause it  was  Germany's  commercial  rival.  In  Samoa 
and  the  Philippines  German  interference  twice  at  least 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Great  Britain,  which  has  always  recognized  American 
policy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  submitted  dis- 
putes to  arbitration,  German  arrogance  and  ambition 
would  have  years  ago  brought  on  the  crisis. 

Y\  ith  the  commercial  expansion  of  European  nations 
the  United  States  has  no  quarrel.  If,  however,  such 
expansion  is  based,  guarded,  and  enforced  by  the  threat 
of  war,  the  United  States  can  see  the  machinations  of 
men  who  are  desirous  of  expansion  at  the  expense  of 
the  rights  of  other  nations. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  this  German  hostility  to  other  nations,  and 
particularly  to  those  that  have  regard  for  international 
law  and  really  representative  government,  is  apparent. 
\\  e  have  seen  treaties  disregarded  whenever  they  stood 
in  the  way  of  German  militaristic  plans.  We  have  seen 
conquered  states  treated  with  a  brutality  worthy  of 
Assyria.  We  have  seen  a  policy  of  terrorism  applied 
systematically  in  the  abuse  of  prisoners,  the  massacre- 
ing  and  deportation  of  civilian  populations,  the  indes- 
cribable abuse  of  women  and  children,  the  destruction 
of  noblest  works  of  art,  the  devastation  of  abandoned 
regions,  the  wholesale  execution  of  Poles,  Bohemians, 
and  Serbians;  the  incitement  of  Mohammedans  to  a 
holy  war.  and  the  permission  of  an  attempted  extermin- 
ation of  the  Christian  people  of  Armenia. 

We  have  seen  hospital  ships  sunk,  unfortified  towns 
bombed  and  bombarded.  We  have  seen  a  medal  struck 
in  honor  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  Up  to  the 
date  on  which  we  finally  recognized  that  Germany  was 
waging  war  upon  us  we  had  seen  226  American  citizens, 
among  them  many  women  and  children,  killed  by 
German  submarines.  Altogether,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1917.  we  had  seen  no  fewer  than  668  neutral  ships 
sunk  by  submarine  warfare. 

We  saw  Germany  precipitating  this  world  war,  in 
which  she  has  used  poison  and  fire,  as  a  part  of  her 
official  policy  at  a  moment  when  in  the  opinion  of  her 
leaders  she  judged  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  unready 
to  defend  itself  against  an  attack  for  which  Germany 
had  been  preparing  for  forty  years. 

This  plain  catalogue  of  facts  makes  it  evident  why 
America  is  fighting  to  defend  itself  and  democracy. 
We  have  entered  the  war  primarily  in  self-defense.  To 
have  done  anything  less  would  have  been  to  surrender 
our  sovereignty  and  to  have  waited  passively  until 
the  German  programme  had  been  so  far  carried  out  and 
the  truly  modern  nations  of  Europe  so  weakened  that  we 
in  our  unpreparedness  would  have  been  forced  to  fight  a 
rapacious,  conscienceless  military  autocracy,  whose  ends 
in  war  are  avowedly  indemnities,  aggrandizement,  and 
the  control  of  the  world.  Our  alignment  inevitably  was 
with  and  for  democracy. 

An  epoch  in  civilization  hangs  in  the  balance.  Xot 
to  have  cooperated  with  a  world  that  is  endeavoring 
to  protect  itself  and  its  future  from  Germany  with  its 
militaristic  autocracy,  its  terrorism,  and  its  disregard 
of  international  law,  that  noblest  product  of  civilization, 
would  have  been  a  bid  for  suicide. 

We  do  not  fight  for  aggrandizement,  or  indemnity, 
or  the  forcible  imposition  of  our  institutions  upon  any 
country;  we  fight  for  self-protection.  We  do  not  fight 
to  further  British  ambitions  or  French  schemes  of  col- 
onization. We  are  fighting  for  the  institutions  which 
with  varying  degrees  have   spread  from  America  all 


over  the  world  except  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria. 

Our  success  will  make  it  possible,  we  believe,  not 
only  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children  to 
enjoy  peace,  but  for  German  liberalism  to  master  the 
forces  which  for  nearly  a  century  have  been  its  op- 
pressor. 

The  American  Revolution  preserved  in  America  and 
in  England  the  liberty  that  goes  with  independence. 
Our  Civil  War  assured  the  future  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  our  united  nation.  The  present  war  is  not  born 
of  our  independence,  but  of  our  interdependence  among 
those  nations  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
task  of  seeing  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 


Not  so  many  years  ago  Zeebrugge  was  only  one  of 
the  many  small  villages  of  Belgium — before  King  Leo- 
pold conceived  a  scheme  to  create  a  port  on  the  shore. 
Antwerp,  the  principal  Belgian  seaport,  important  as  it 
is,  lies  on  the  River  Scheldt,  and  it  takes  sometimes  a 
day  for  steamers  to  reach  the  open  sea  at  Flushing. 
Furthermore,  Flushing  being  in  Holland,  the  Scheldt  is 
an  international  river,  which  complicated  all  shipping 
problems.  King  Leopold  wanted  a  seaport  on  Bel- 
gium's seashore.  Ostend  had  to  be  eliminated,  for  it  is 
the  most  fashionable  seaside  resort  of  western  Europe, 
and  Zeebrugge  was  selected.  A  huge  wall,  projecting 
almost  two  miles  into  the  sea,  was  built  and  provided 
with  cranes ;  everything  was  done  on  an  immense  scale, 
for  Zeebrugge  was  expected  to  exceed  Antwerp  in  im- 
portance. But  difficulties  arose  soon  after  the  work 
started.  The  harbor  was  full  of  sand  and  even  almost 
continuous  dragging  could  not  keep  certain  places  from 
instantly  being  filled,  for  the  sand  kept  moving.  But 
King  Leopold  was  a  very  energetic  man,  and  in  the 
meantime  politicians  had  seen  in  the  scheme  an  impor- 
tant factor  for  their  propaganda.  The  Conservative 
party  saw  in  the  development  of  Flanders  a  splendid 
counterweight  to  Antwerp,  the  centre  of  the  Opposition. 
At  last  Zeebrugge  was  ready;  the  immense  long  cranes 
seemed  like  outstretched  arms  asking  for  work,  but  no 
ships  came  except  now  and  again  a  solitary  boat  look- 
ing for  shelter,  and  the  single  boat  of  the  Zeebrugge- 
Huli  Line,  running  only  during  the  summer  season. 
The  two-miles-long  pier  was  little  more  than  a  favorite 
promenade  for  those  who  love  the  sea.  Antwerp  flour- 
ished more  than  ever  as  a  proof  that  one  can  not  re- 
place the  commerce  of  a  port  that  has  a  standing  of 
centuries. 

■■■ 

The  history  of  what  women  did  in  the  Chinese  revo- 
lution, according  to  Gardner  L.  Harding,  author  of  a 
book  on  "Present-Day  China"  which  is  attracting  much 
attention,  has  never  been  written,  and  by  most  for- 
eigners it  has  never  even  been  imagined.  We  heard, 
for  instance,  he  says,  of  "regiments"  of  Chinese  women 
getting  measured  for  men's  uniforms  and  going  up  to 
fight  at  Nanking  and  Hankow.  We  heard  of  turbulent 
crowds  of  women  in  enthusiastic  meetings  flinging  their 
jewelry  on  the  platform  for  the  war  chest  of  the  revo- 
lutionary cause;  we  heard  of  women  bomb  throwers, 
of  women  members  of  the  "Dare  to  Die"  corps,  and  of 
a  dozen  other  picturesque  and  spirited  activities  with 
which  women  contributed  a  new  and  spontaneous  en- 
ergy to  Chinese  life  during  1911  and  1912.  But  of 
the  leadership  which  gave  these  things  an  interpreta- 
tive relation  to  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole,  we  did 
not  then  have,  and  we  hardly  now  have,  any  direct 
information  at  all.  There  was  such  a  leadership,  cre- 
ated in  individual  women,  and  in  groups  of  women  by 
the  vivid  and  infectious  atmosphere  of  the  time.  But 
it  was  so  perfectly  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the 
women  who  responded  to  it,  and  its  effects  were  so 
obscured  by  the  broader  strokes  of  the  political  revolu- 
tion, that  we  have  never  identified  them  sympathetically 
through  names  or  personalities.  They  are  well  worth 
a  better  acquaintance. 


Although  no  Swiss  is  legally  liable  for  military 
service  until  the  year  in  which  he  reaches  the  age  of 
twenty,  nevertheless  a  very  large  number  of  boys  begin 
at  the  age  of  twelve  to  train  as  cadets,  and  leam  to 
carry  and  use  a  rifle  and  to  drill.  These  boys  are  sup- 
plied with  their  rifles  by  the  government,  but  keep  them 
at  home  and  are  responsible  for  having  them  always  in 
proper  condition.  Should  a  rifle  be  found  on  inspection 
not  to  have  been  properly  cleaned  the  boy's  parents 
are  liable  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  should  this  neglect  occur 
a  second  time  the  boy  may  be  punished  by  being  dis- 
missed from  the  cadet  corps,  this  naturally  being  a  dis- 
grace from  which  every  boy  shrinks.  These  cadets  all 
wear  uniforms,  which  are  supplied  by  the  parents,  or, 
if  the  latter  be  in  poor  circumstances,  then  by  the  cadet 
corps  association.  Some  of  these  Swiss  cadets  now 
have  even  light  artillery. 


A  device  to  reduce  the  minimum  deafness  caused  by 
the  detonations  of  heavy  guns  has  been  invented  by 
Professor  Albert  Michaelsen  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, a  winner  of  the  Nobel  physics  prize.  It  is  a  small 
aluminum  valve  which  fits  in  the  ear.  A  spring  keeps 
the  valve  open  to  ordinary  sounds,   but  sounds 

automatically  close  it. 
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RUSSIAN  COURT  MEMOIRS,  1914-16. 

»  

A  Unique  Picture  from  the   Inside   of  Life  at  the   Russian 
Court. 


Of  the  hundreds  of  volumes  of  court  memoirs  that 
have  been  written  scarcely  a  dozen  have  had  any  value 
whatever  for  the  purposes  of  history.  They  are  nearly 
all  chroniques  scandaleuses  made  up  of  backstairs 
gossip,  and  are  usually  written  by  discharged  chamber- 
maids or  governesses  or  by  disappointed  courtiers. 
Their  object  is  either  underhanded  revenge  and  spite  or 
to  gratify  curiosity  about  prominent  personages  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  "society  column"  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  The  volume  of  "Russian  Court 
Memoirs"  which  has  just  appeared  belongs,  however,  to 
a  different  category.  It  is  a  work  of  real  value  for  the 
study  of  what  has  been  taking  place  during  the  past 
three  years  at  Petrograd,  and  is  especially  useful  in 
putting  the  quietus  on  the  mass  of  wild  and  sensational 
falsehoods  that  have  filled  the  press  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  facts.  The  fact  that  it  is  accurate  and  authoritative, 
however,  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  its  fasci- 
nation, and  every  page  is  full  of  interest. 

The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  Tsar 
and  his  family,  and  it  is  a  revelation  to  those  who  have 
been  bred  up  on  the  fables  and  legends  of  the  daily 
press.  Here  is  a  first-hand  picture  of  Nicholas  II  by 
one  who  knows  him: 

The  Emperor  is  a  good  sportsman.  He  likes  hunting,  is  a 
fairly  good  shot,  and  an  excellent  tennis  player.  His  pet 
recreation,  however,  is  motoring. 

One  of  the  Tsar's  favorite  pleasures  is  to  dine  at  mess  with 
one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Guards  quartered  at  Tsarskoe 
Selo.  On  such  evenings  he  is  the  regimental  guest.  The 
military  band  plays  alternately  with  one  of  the  fashionable 
orchestras.  A  chorus  of  gipsies  is  specially  engaged.  Music 
and  singing  go  on  all  night  and  the  Emperor  returns  to  the 
palace  in  the  small  hours.  Etiquette  is  suspended  for  the 
time,  and  the  sovereign  behaves  like  a  comrade  of  the  officers, 
who  are  all  devoted  to  him.  Occasionally  such  regimental 
dinners  take  place  in  Petrograd. 

At  exhibitions,  specialists  have  often  been  surprised  at  the 
knowledge  and  deep  interest  manifested  by  the  Emperor  in 
all  sorts  of  new  inventions.  At  such  times  he  will  spend 
hours  listening  to  the  minutest  explanations  and  going  into 
the   most  intricate  details. 

The  personal  charm  of  the  Emperor's  manner  impresses 
every  one  who  sees  him  for  the  first  time.  His  best  features 
are  his  large,  dark,  velvety-soft  eyes,  inherited  from  his 
mother,  with  her  lovely  expression.  His  courtesy  never  fails 
him,  he  is  very  reserved  and  exercises  great  self-control,  sel- 
dom showing  annoyance  or  irritation.  He  manifests  his  dis- 
pleasure by  completely  ignoring  the  person  who  is  in  disgrace, 
but  never  gives  way  to  violent  outbursts. 

He  has  the  gift  of  elocution.  His  speeches  are  always  well 
composed,  short,  and  to  the  point.  He  delivers  them  in  a 
steady,  clear  voice.  When  the  occasion  is  an  exciting  one 
he  becomes  very  pale.  This  is  the  only  outward  sign  of 
nervousness  he  exhibits. 

If  the  ex-emperor  has  been  the  victim  of  malicious 
misrepresentation,  his  consort  has  suffered  still  more 
from  the  evil  tongues  of  critics.  She  has  been  vari- 
ously represented  as  cold  and  haughty,  as  a  heartless 
cynic,  as  the  centre  and  protectress  of  German  in- 
trigue. From  rumor  and  gossip  one  gets  the  idea  that 
she  is  a  viper  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  engaged  in  sinis- 
ter machinations  against  her  adopted  country.  It  is 
forgotten  that  she  is  simply  a  human  being,  kindly,  re- 
ligious, mystical,  and  very  shy.  It  is  true  that  the 
religious  impostor  Rasputin  acquired  a  good  deal  of  in- 
fluence over  her,  playing  upon  her  belief  in  the  mystical 
and  her  fears  for  her  little  son.  All  this  was  of  course 
very  bad  and  played  no  small  part  in  the  downfall  of 
the  dynasty.  But  to  accuse  her  of  treason  and  of  en- 
gineering pro-German  intrigues  is  simply  absurd.  She 
was  intensely  Russian  in  her  sympathies  and  her  main 
object  in  life  was  the  future  of  her  son  and  his  heritage. 
She  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  her  debut  in  Russia 
and  her  shyness  and  failure  to  make  a  good  impression 
at  the  start  was  to  cost  her  dearly : 

The  Empress  Alexandra  Feodorovna  is  a  beautiful  woman, 
very  intellectual,  with  high  ideals,  but  unfortunately  she  is 
frequently  misunderstood.  She  is  hampered  by  painful  shy- 
ness towards  strangers,  and  is  often  thought  cold  and  even 
haughty. 

Loved  and  respected  by  intimate  friends,  the  Empress  has, 
however,  not  endeared  herself  to  the  general  public,  to  whom 
she  gives  the  impression  of  not  endeavoring  to  make  herself 
popular.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  her  shyness.  She  leads  a 
most  secluded  life,  seeing  only  the  members  of  her  family 
and  her  most  intimate  circle  of  friends.  The  fact  that  her 
husband  and  children  adore  her  should  be  the  best  answer  to 
her  critics. 

The  morbid  tendency  of  her  nature  causes  her  to  magnify 
troubles  and  misfortunes.  When  she  came  to  Russia,  young 
and  lovely  as  she  was,  every  one  was  sorry  for  the  sad  circum- 
stances attending  her  coming  to  this  country  and  her  marriage. 
Every  one  admired  her  and  was  prepared  to  love  her.  But 
she  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  homage  that  was  offered 
to  her.  This  was  interpreted  as  a  want  of  appreciation  on 
the  young  sovereign's  part,  and  the  unbounded  homage  and 
admiration   were   replaced   by   criticism. 

The  Dowager  Empress  Marie's  attitude  toward  her  daughter- 
in-law  did  not  ingratiate  the  latter  with  the  public.  People 
took  sides,  and  most  of  the  sympathies  were  given  to  the 
Dowager  Empress,  who,  up  to  the  present  day,  has  retained 
the  popularity  she   always  enjoyed  in  Russia. 

The  Empress'  intense  desire  to  give  an  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Russia  was  thwarted  five  times.  This  was  a  sore  disap- 
pointment, and,  when  the  crucial  moment  approached,  she  was 
in  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  that  those  around  her 
were  afraid  to  apprise  her  of  the  infant's  sex. 

To  his  wife  the  Emperor  never  showed  disappointment.  He 
was  toucrmgly  good  to  her,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  com- 
fort her  jrief  and  give  her  courage.  The  Empress  was  be- 
ginning 6  despair  when,  ten  years  after  her  marriage,  the 
ike  Alexis  was  born.  The  joy  this  event  created  in 
,vp  rial  family  is  beyond  description. 


The  little  Alexis  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  him.  He  is  a  remarkable  boy,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  recent  overturn  might  have  made  a 
great  name  for  himself.  The  court  memoirs  were  writ- 
ten just  before  the  revolution  took  place  and  while 
Russian  hopes  were  still  centered  in  the  little  Grand 
Duke.  He  is  a  handsome,  bright  boy,  clever  and  sharp- 
witted.  He  used  to  be  a  small  autocrat,  for  he  was 
idolized  and  considerably  spoiled.  But  since  he  has 
been  staying  at  headquarters  with  his  father  he  has 
improved  much  physically  and  in  discipline.  Many 
amusing  stories  are  told  of  him: 

Once  when  the  Emperor  was  busy  with  a  minister  the  little 
Grand  Duke  burst  into  the  room  with  some  complaint.  His 
father  reprimanded  him,  saying  that  when  the  sovereign  was 
occupied  with  state  affairs  a  little  boy  had  no  business  to 
interrupt  in  such  an  unceremonious  manner.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  the  Tsesarevich  reappeared,  this  time  in  full  mili- 
tary uniform,  had  himself  announced,  and  standing  at  atten- 
tion before  the  Emperor,  said :  "I  have  the  honor  to  report 
to  your  imperial  majesty  that  her  imperial  highness  the  Grand 
Duchess  Anastasia  Nicolaevna  has  been  naughty  and  has  re- 
fused to  play  with  me." 

The  Tsesarevich  is  an  ardent  patriot  and  takes  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  war.  Soon  after  the 
declaration  of  war  from  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  little  Grand 
Duke  told  a  lady  that  he  had  collected  the  photographs  of  all 
his  German  relations  and  connections  and  torn  them  up. 
He  only  hesitated  about  "mamma's  brother."  That  was  a 
dilemma  he  could  not  solve  by  himself,  so  in  the  contingency 
he  applied  for  the  opinion  of  Nastia  (the  Grand  Duchess 
Anastasia,  the  sister  nearest  him  in  age).  Nastia's  verdict 
was:  "Never  mind  his  being  mamma's  brother,  he  is  a  Ger- 
man, tear  him  up  with  the  rest."  "So,"  continued  the  Tsesare- 
vich, "we  tore  them  all  up  into  the  tiniest  bits  and  then  we 
trampled  on  them." 

All  kinds  of  rumors  concerning  the  boy's  health  have 
been  circulated,  some  of  them  of  a  most  sinister  and 
sensational  nature.  There  was  much  danger  in  his 
condition  and  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  anxiety  to 
his  parents,  but  there  was  no  truth  at  all  in  the  stories 
that  were  current : 

The  illness  was  caused  by  tubercle  of  the  pelvis-femoral 
joint  in  the  left  leg.  When  quite  a  baby  it  was  noticed  that 
every  knock  or  fall  produced  an  uncalled-for  swelling  of  the 
knee  and  leg,  but  no  great  anxiety  was  felt  as  the  child 
looked  such  a  healthy,  sturdy  little  fellow,  always  gay  and 
full  of  high  spirits.  The  accident  which  brought  on  the  crisis 
happened  in  Livadia,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  was  seven 
years  old.  He  was  playing  with  a  boat  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake  situated  at  the  end  of  the  park.  In  trying  to  push  off 
the  boat  he  overbalanced  himself  and  fell,  causing  the  rupture 
of  several  blood-vessels,  resulting  in  a  hecmotum  that  spread 
over  the  whole  leg,  up  to  the  hip,  and  threatening  the  groin. 
Peritonitis  set  in  and  brought  the  child  to  the  very  jaws  of 
death. 

The  best  doctors  were  called  in,  and  after  a  skillful  treat- 
ment of  five  or  six  days  the  danger  abated.  Absolute  quiet 
was  recommended  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  all  movement 
was  strictly  forbidden,  and  for  a  long  while  the  Tsesarevich 
was  not  allowed  to  walk.  For  such  an  animated  boy  this  was 
a  terrible  restriction.  When  all  was  going  on  favorably  a 
second  fall  produced  another  crisis.  The  cure  of  immobility 
had  to  be  recommenced  all  over  again.  The  greatest  care  has 
since  been  taken  of  the  boy  upon  whom  so  much  depends. 
Five  years  have  passed  and  the  Tsesarevich  has  grown  much 
stronger;  he  takes  long  walks,  plays  with  other  children,  and 
has  become  active  and  independent,  but  wild  romps  are 
avoided,  and  a  slight  stiffness  in  the  left  leg  is  noticeable. 

The  fact  that  the  boy  was  allowed  to  stay  with  his 
father  at  headquarters  and  that  he  accompanies  him 
on  journeys  would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  condition 
was  considered  much  better. 

A  chapter  on  the  imperial  court  contains  much  in- 
formation of  a  more  or  less  gossipy  character  concern- 
|  ing  the  personages  high  in  court  favor,  and  incidentally 
I  sheds   light   on   some   political   questions.     Among   the 
'•■  amusing  stories  is  one  about  the  Princess  Orloff,  wife 
of   an   important   official   of   the   emperor's   household, 
|  and  whose  brother,  by  the  way,  married  an  American 
!  girl,  Miss  Susan  Whittier.     Dress  is  the  princess's  pet 
weakness,  and  she  spends  fabulous  sums  to  gratify  her 
passion   for  it.     She  is  recognized  as  society's  leader 
of   fashion   and  at  important  receptions   every   one   is 
interested  to  see  what  "creation"  Princess  Orloff  will 
wear: 

One  day,  not  very  long  ago,  this  supremacy  in  matters  of 
toilette  was  put  to  a  severe  test.  At  an  evening  party  in  one 
of  the  smart  private  houses  of  Petrograd  a  bevy  of  ladies  in 
marvelous  evening  dresses,  scintillating  with  their  family  dia- 
monds, together  with  men  in  brilliant  uniforms,  or  in  fault- 
j  less  evening  dress,  were  assembled.  Enter  Mme.  Polovtsoff — 
ja  handsome  woman  on  a  large  scale,  whose  husband  is  very 
'  wealthy — in  a  lovely  evening  gown  from  a  famous  firm  that  is 
the  fairy  godfather  of  all  would-be  well-dressed  women  in 
Europe  and  America.  Mme.  Polovtsoff  is  instantly  sur- 
rounded, complimented,  and  becomes  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
when  the  folding  doors  open  again  to  give  admittance  to 
the  Princess  Orloff,  who,  with  a  view  to  secure  an  effective 
entrance,  always  arrives  late.  To  the  consternation  of  every 
one  present,  the  Princess  Orloff's  dress  is  identical  with  the 
one  worn  by  Mme.  Polovtsoff.  Material,  color,  intricacies 
of  trimming,  diamond-studded  osprey  of  a  particular  shade, 
every  item  exactly  alike  ! 

By  some  fatal  error  the  same  model  had  been  sent  to  two 
clients  moving  in  the  same  set.  The  two  ladies  looked  like 
twin  sisters.  The  onlookers  felt  expectant,  the  hostess  felt 
uncomfortable.  A  moment's  silence  .reigned.  But  the  innate 
breeding  of  the  Princess  helped  her  to  carry  off  the  situation 
triumphantly.  She  approached  Mme.  Polovtsoff,  exclaiming : 
"It  is  only  since  I  see  my  dress  on  Mme.  Polovtsoff  that  I 
really  begin  to  admire  it";  she  then  boldly  sat  down  next  to 
that  lady  and  spent  some  time  in  amicable  conversation  with 
her,  in  full  view  of  an  appreciative  audience. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  the  various  Grand  Dukes  and  Grand  Duchesses, 
are  entertaining  and  clear  up  many  misapprehensions 
concerning  these  interesting  and  frequently  talented 
personages.     In  this  field  as  elsewhere  German  propa- 


ganda has  been  very  active,  spreading  slander  and  ma- 
licious charges,  not  only  abroad,  but  also  in  Russia.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  was  a  libelous  attack  on  the 
empress's  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Elisabeth,  than 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  saintly  char- 
acter, or  one  more  devoted  to  the  relief  of  suffering. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  slight  coolness  between  the  em- 
press and  her  sister,  for  the  latter  was  outspoken  in 
denouncing  Rasputin  and  his  reception  at  the  court. 
Ridiculous  stories  were  spread  abroad  alleging  that  the 
Grand  Duchess  showed  a  marked  predilection  for  Ger- 
man captives : 

One  of  these  reports  produced  a  perfect  scandal.  It  was 
launched  just  before  the  riots  and  anti-German  manifestations 
took  place  in  May,  1915,  in  Moscow — and  spread  not  only  in 
the  two  capitals,  but  all  over  Russia.  It  was  said  that  the 
Grand  Duchess  visited  a  hospital  just  after  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  contingent  of  wounded  soldiers  and  German  prisoners. 
There  had  not  been  time  to  sort  them,  and  the  hospital  was 
overfull.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  lying  on  the  floor.  Her 
imperial  highness  inquired  the  reason  of  this.  She  was  told 
that  there  were  no  spare  beds.  The  Grand  Duchess  is  re- 
ported to  have  turned  to  the  matron  and  told  her  to  have 
the  Russian  wounded  soldiers  put  on  the  floor  and  the  Ger- 
man prisoners  lifted  into  their  beds.  "The  Germans  are  used 
to  culture  and  comfort,  and  the  Russians  won't  feel  the  dif- 
ference," added  the  Grand  Duchess. 

A  friend  and  well-wisher  of  the  latter  repeated  some  of 
these  reports  to  her.  The  Grand  Duchess  looked  very  much 
surprised,  and  absolutely  denied  the  least  foundation  for  such 
calumnies.  She  had  not  even  seen  a  German  prisoner.  "God 
is  punishing  me,"  added  the  Grand  Duchess,  "for  it  would 
have  been  my  duty  to  visit  them,  and  yet  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  see  them." 

Such  are  the  methods  of  "Kultur."  Nothing  is  too  mean 
or  debasing  for  the  Germans  to  turn  to  in  order  to  achieve 
their  ends. 

The  slanders  against  the  Empress  are  even  more 
widely  circulated  and  are  generally  believed.  She  also 
had  her  experience  with  stories  of  German  prisoners: 

Thinking  to  give  pleasure  to  the  Empress,  several  wounded 
German  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Palace  Hospital  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo.  When  the  Empress  heard  about  this  she  be- 
came indignant,  saying:  "I  think  I  might  have  been  spared 
this."  No  one  ever  mentions  this  incident,  which  is  only 
known  to  a  very  few,  but  a  great  hue  and  cry  arose  when  her 
majesty,  in  speaking  to  some  high  official  of  the  Red  Cross, 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  prisoners  were  well  cared  for, 
as  she  would  not  like  it  to  be  said  abroad  that  they  had 
been  neglected  in  Russia.  This  very  natural  observation  from 
the  lips  of  a  sovereign  was  twisted  into  a  proof  of  the  great 
interest  and  compassion  shown  by  the  Empress  to  German 
captives. 

People  generally  have  an  utterly  false  idea  concern- 
ing the  Grand  Dukes  and  Grand  Duchesses  of  Russia. 
One  and  all  they  gave  themselves  unreservedly  to  the 
service  of  the  country.  They  are  greatly  beloved  by  the 
people  and  their  position  at  the  present  time  is  prob- 
lematic, for  there  is  a  conflict  between  this  kindly  feel- 
ing and  the  fear  of  a  counter  revolution.  Young  Prince 
Oleg,  the  gifted  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
was  killed  while  leading  his  men  in  a  desperate  charge. 
The  Grand  Duke  Dimitri  won  his  Cross  of  St.  George 
for  rescuing  one  of  his  wounded  soldiers  and  carrying 
him  off  the  field  under  a  heavy  fire.  All  the  younger 
Grand  Duchesses  are  working  as  nurses  without  any 
frills  or  favors.  Of  these  perhaps  the  best  known  is 
the  emperor's  sister,  Olga.  She  takes  her  work  very 
seriously  and  works  as  a  regular  hospital  nurse  and 
does  all  the  drudgery  required  in  the  task.  Here  is  a 
story  about  her  that  illustrates  why  the  soldiers  are 
devoted  to  these  royal  sisters  of  mercy : 

An  officer,  severely  wounded  in  the  knee,  was  taken  half 
unconscious  to  the  hospital  where  "Sister  Olga"  worked.  In 
a  sort  of  dazed  condition  he  noticed  a  small,  unobtrusive- 
looking  nurse  who  brought  a  basin  of  hot  water  and  com- 
menced bathing  his  wound,  preparing  it  for  the  coming  opera- 
tion. When  he  regained  consciousness  he  was  in  the  officers' 
ward  lying  in  bed  with  his  operated  knee  comfortably  bandaged 
and  the  same  nurse  tending  him.  She  brought  him  food, 
gave  him  a  composing  draught,  and  was  coaxing  him  to  go  to 
sleep. 

"Sister."  said  the  wounded  warrior,  "tell  me  is  it  true  that 
the  Tsar's  sister  works  in  this  hospital?" 

"Yes,  it  is  true,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  does  she  really  nurse  the  wounded  like  any  other 
hospital  sister?" 

"Certainly  she  does,  but  why  should  that  be  so  sur- 
prising?" 

"The  Tsar's  sister,  to  demean  herself  to  such  lowly  work  ! 
What  a  wonderful  woman   she   must  be  !" 

"Hush,  you  must  not  talk,  go  to  sleep  or  you  will  delay 
your  recovery." 

"I  shall  go  to  sleep  instantly,  sister,  if  you  will  do  me  a 
favor." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

"Do  show  me  the  Tsar's  sister,  I  do  want  to  see  her,  just 
one  glimpse  of  her  and  f  shall  immediately  go  to  sleep  as  you 
tell  me  to  do." 

"But  she  is  in  the  ward  now." 

"Oh  !"  The  officer  started  up,  forgetting  his  wounded  leg. 
A  restraining  hand   was  laid  on   him. 

"For  Heaven's  sake  don't  excite  yourself.  I  will  show  you 
the  Tsar's  sister  if  you  promise  to  be  quiet  and  go  to  sleep." 

"I  promise." 

"Well,  then,  look  at  me.  I  am  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga, 
but  here  I  am  called  Sister  Olga,"  and  her  imperial  highness 
gave  her  hand  to  the  wounded  man,  which  he  reverently 
raised  to   his  lips. 

The  author  of  the  memoirs  conceals  his  or  her  iden- 
tity, and  there  will  be  much  speculation  about  it.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  and  that  is  that  they  were 
written  by  some  one  within  the  court  circle,  and  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  that  absurd  book,  "Behind  the  Veil 
at  the  Russian  Court,"  by  a  French  lady  who  gathered 
her  material  from  the  gossip  in  her  salon  in  Paris. 

Russian  Court  Memoirs,  1914-16.  By  a  Russian. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5  net.  ' 
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The  advance  in  prices,  so  keenly  realized 
by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  country,  or 
even  to  the  countries  in  which  war  conditions 
are  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  higher  prices.  From  the  tea  fields  of 
Java  and  India,  the  tin  mines  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  the  silk  areas  of  China  and  Japan, 
the  sugar  fields  of  Java,  Hawaii,  and  Cuba, 
the    sisal    plantations    of    Mexico,    the    copper 
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mines  of  South  America  and  Japan,  the  indigo 
farms  of  India,  the  hemp  fields  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  logwood  forests  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  currant  orchards  of  Greece,  the 
rubber  plantations  of  the  Orient,  the  cham- 
pagne producing  area  of  France,  the  cotton 
fields  of  Egypt,  and  even  the  diamond  mines 
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ton,  for  example,  most  of  it  from  Egypt,  was 
imported  in  March,   1917,  at  an  average  price 
of    31.8    cents    per    pound,    against    16.3    cents 
in   March,   1914,  a  date  immediately  preceding 
the  war,  and  these,  be  it  remembered,   repre- 
sent the   export   price   at   the   port  or  country 
from    which    sent    to    us.      Sisal    imports    in 
March  of  the  current  year  were  $302  per  ton 
against    $117    in    March,     1914;    copper    29.5 
cents  per  pound,  against  14.1  cent  three  years 
earlier ;     goat    skins     62.2    cents    per    pound, 
against  25.7  cents  three  years  earlier  ;  cheese 
at  an  average  of  34  cents  per  pound,  against 
17.5    cents;    flax    seed    at    $2.39    per    bushel, 
against    $1.29 ;    beans    at    $5.21    per    bushel, 
against    $1.56;    potatoes    at    $1.77,    against    72 
cents    three    years    ago ;    indigo    at    $2.00    per 
pound,    against    1 5    cents    per    pound    in    the 
same  months  in   1914;   logwood  at  $36.00  per 
ton,  against  $11.00;  combing  wool  at  48  cents, 
against  24.6  cents  in  March,  1914;  lead  at  6.5 
cents   per   pound,    against   3    cents ;    copper   at 
29.5  cents,  against  14.1  cents  three  years  ago; 
cotton     stockings    at     $3.27    per    dozen    paid 
against   $1.27    in    March,    1914;    sugar   at   ex- 
actly double  the  price  of  three  years  ago  ;  cur- 
rants at   an   advance  of  300   per  cent.;    while 
cattle    hides,    manila    hemp,    raw    silk,    Indio 
rubber,   tin,   lumber,   cotton   and   woolen   cloth 
and  many  other  articles  show  advances,  some 
of  them  as  much  as  100  per  cent.  Wood  pulp, 
mechanically  ground,  shows  an  average  import 
price    in    March,     1917,    of    $30.73    per    ton, 
against    $16.35    in    July,    1914 ;    chemical    pulp 
unbleached,  $96.90  per  ton,  against  $36.75,  and 
chemical     pulp     bleached,     $133.11     per     ton, 
against  $49.20  in  1914.     All  of  these  advances 
occur  in  the  price  at   which   the   merchandise 
in    question    was    sold    in    the    country    from 
which  exported  to  the  United  States. 


the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  shows 
that  the  total  exports  to  Russia  in  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war  will  aggregate  nearly 
51,000,000,000,  while  the  aggregate  of  the  50 
years  preceding  the  war  was  but  a  little  over 
$500,000,000. 

To  be  more  closely  accurate,  the  United 
States  government  figures  of  the  exports  to 
Russia  in  the  fiscal  year  1915,  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  were  $61,000,000,  in  1916  $314,- 
000,000,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1917,  which 
ends  with  the  present  month,  will  approximate 
$565,000,000,  this  estimate  for  1917  being 
based  upon  the  government  figures  for  the 
first  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  would 
bring  the  total  for  the  three  fiscal  years  to 
approximately  $950,000,000,  suggesting  a  total 
of  nearly  or  quite  a  billion  dollars  for  the 
full  three  years  of  war,  while  the  total  do- 
mestic export  to  Russia  in  the  fifty  years 
before  the  war  was  about  $575,000,000. 
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of  South  Africa,  come  statistical  proof  of 
advance  in"prices  of  their  respective  products. 

The  compilation  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  of  the  prices  of  which  varied 
products  of  these  widely  distributed  areas  are 
being  sold  in  the  places  of  production,  shows 
that  the  advance   in  prices  is  general. 

Comparisons  show  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  marked  increases  in  the 
values,  at  the  place  of  production,  of  the  mer- 
chandise brought  into  the  country.     Raw  cot- 


While  the  American  railways  are  doing  "a 
record  volume  of  business,"  they  are  like 
many  human  beings  in  that  they  "find  it  hard 
to  make  a  showing  that  will  induce  investors 
to  become  partners."  So  declares  a  writer 
in  Bradstreet's.  It  is  a  case  simply  of  high 
cost  of  living,  reducing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  On  every  side  railway  officers 
hear  a  chorus  coming  from  the  material  man, 
the  fuel  man,  and  practically  every  laborer. 
Each  demands  and  gets  more,  but,  "when  the 
railways  ask  for  higher  compensation  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  loud  protests  are  heard."  The 
railways  do  not  complain  about  what  they 
take  in.  It  is  "their  inability  to  hold  on  to 
a  fair  share  of  what  they  have  earned  that 
makes  them  have  regrets."  The  writer  then 
presents  telling  facts : 

"During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
leading  roads  operating  231,000  miles  received 
as  gross  revenue  $883,045,547,  against  $813,- 
930,089  for  the  like  period  of  last  year,  the^ 
increase  being  $69,115,458,  or  about  8.5  per 
cent.  But  after  paying  operating  expenses  as 
well  as  taxes  and  deducting  something  for 
uncollectable  bills,  there  remained  only  $189,- 
059,529,  whereas  in  the  first  quarter  of  1916 
operating  income  aggregated  $213,810,283,  the 
difference  on  the  unfavorable  side  being  $24,- 
750,754,  or  11  per  cent.  Stated  in  another 
way,  expenses  and  taxes  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  absorbed  $6^3,986,018,  and  in 
the  like  period  of  last  year  the  outgo  in  this 
particular  respect  was  $600,119,806.  Thus, 
expenses  and  taxes  went  up  nearly  $94,- 
000,000,  which  sum  was  in  effect  spent  to  get 
an  increase  of  $69,115,000  in  gross  revenues. 
If  data  for  the  smaller  roads  were  included, 
an  even  less  favorable  picture  could  be  held 
up   to   view. 

"While  earnings  show  relatively  large  gains 
over  those  for  the  four-year  period  1913-16, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  of  those  four 
years  all  of  1914  and  part  of  1915  were  un- 
favorable. A  psychological  depression,  prob- 
ably reflecting  the  shadows  of  the  war  that 
was  coming,  had  been  in  evidence  during  the 
fore  part  of  1914,  which  depression  was  made 
acute  by  the  events  of  July,  and  this  heritage 
continued,  so  far  as  railway  matters  were  con- 
cerned, until  about  the  summer  of  1915.  Of 
course,  other  big  lines  of  business  experienced 
a  change  for  the  better  somewhat  earlier,  but 
the  railways,  as  a  rule,  are  the  last  important 
entities  to  recover  from  depression." 


A  recent  report  from  United  States  Consul 
at  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands,  says:  The  arrival 
of  one  delivery  of  fifteen  automobiles  from 
a  single  American  factory  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  fact  that  local  American  scales  of  motor 
cars  are  being  restricted  chiefly  by  the  sup- 
plies available  from  exporters  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  same  make  of  car  there  are 
now  unfilled  twenty-six  orders.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  only  forty-five  American  cars 
reached  this  market  during  the  entire  year 
1916.  Present  sales  are  being  made  in  spite 
of  an  ocean  freight  rate  on  the  average  car 
which  has  increased  approximately  from  $75 
to  $350  per  car  in  the  past  two  years.  Deal- 
ers continue  to  report  an  unfilled  demand 
for  American-made  tires,  of  which,  at  this 
time,  there  is  no  stock  in  either  Santa  Cruz 
de  Teneriffe  nor  Las  Palmas,  Grand  Canary. 
French-made  tires  now  practically  control  this 
market  and  at  a  large  increase  over  1916 
prices.  Leading  dealers  estimate  the  number 
of  automobiles  in  the  islands  as  735.  Rad 
roads  make  the  life  of  the  average  tire  very 
short. 

A  list  of  automobile  and  tire  dealers  in  the 
Canary  Islands  can  be  obtained  at  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its 
district  or  cooperative  office.  Refer  to  file 
No.  89573.  

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society's 
financial  report  issued  June  30,  1917,  makes 
a  strong  showing,  especially  in  deposits  of 
$61,381,120.  The  reserve  and  contingent  fund 
has  increased  to  $2T185,170,  and  the  employ- 
ees' pension  fund  to  $259,642,  while  the  assets 
of  the  company  have  reached  $64,566,290. 


in  the  ten  months  of  the  current  year  was 
14,000,000  pounls  against  22,000,000  last  year, 
and  22,000,000  the  year  preceding;  lard  com- 
pounds in  the  current  year  7,000,000  pounds, 
against  3,000,000  last  year  and  6.000,000  the 
year  preceding.  

In  149  of  the  213  American  cities  of  more 
than  30,000  population  the  excess  of  expend- 
itures for  governmental  costs,  including  inter- 
est and  outlays  for  permanent  improvements, 
over  revenues  during  the  fiscal  year  1916 
amounted  to  $86,013,326,  or  $3.6S  per  capita. 
In  the  remaining  sixty-four  cities  the  excess 
of  revenues  over  expenditures  was  $12,422,256, 
or  $1.40  per  capita.  Taking  the  entire  213 
cities  as  a  group,  the  excess  of  expenditures 
over  revenues  amounted  to  $73,591,070,  or 
$2.28  per  capita.  The  net  indebtedness  of  these 
cities  averaged  $76.64  per  capita — a  figure 
nearly  eight  times  as  great  as  the  corres- 
ponding one  for  the  national  government. 
Eighty-nine  cities,  or  nearly  42  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number,  are  operating  under  the 
commission  form  of  government. 

The  foregoing  are  among  the  facts  brought 
out  in  a  report  entitled  "Financial  statistics 
of  cities  having  a  population  of  over  30,000, 
1916,"  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
aggregate    revenues    of   the    213    cities    during 
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Advocates  of  the  use  of  synthetic  or  cracked 
gasoline  as  a  motor  fuel  |  were  pleased  by 
the  performance  of  Earl  Cooper  in  the  recent 
Chicago  Speedway  race.  :  Cooper  won  the 
event  by  traveling  250  miles  at  an  average 
of  103  miles  an  hour.  He  used  cracked  gas- 
oline manufactured  by  the  General  Petroleum 
Corporation  of  California.'  When  the  fluid 
was  shipped  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Chi- 
cago the  gravity  was  51  degrees  Baume  and 
was  probably  hot  higher  ~Tn  gravity  than  48 
degrees  when  used  by  Cooper.  This  test, 
it  is  declared,  proves  that  gravity  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  value  of  gasoline  as  motor 
fuel,   providing  the  boiling  points  are  correct. 


Recent  suggestions  that  food  supplies  from 
the  United  States  now  sent  to  the  neutral 
countries  of  Europe  may  be  passing  thence 
to  the  Central  Powers  lend  interest  to  a  com- 
pilation by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  showing  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
foodstuffs  sent  to  neutral  Europe  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  compared  with  other  years  of  the 
war  and  with  the  year  preceding  the  war. 
The  latest  government  figures  of  exports  by 
articles  cover  the  ten  months  ending  with 
April,  1917.  These  show  that  the  exports  of 
wheat  to  neutral  Europe  in  the  ten  months 
ending  with  April,  1917,  were  39,000,000 
bushels  against  47,000,000  bushels  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1916,  and  54,000,000 
in  the  same  months  of  1915.  For  the  ten 
months  ending  with  April,  1914,  all  of  which 
preceded  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  wheat 
exports  to  the  countries  which  we  now  call 
"neutral  Europe"  were  20,000,000  bushels  as 
against  the  figures  above  quoted.  Flour  ex- 
ports to  neutral  Europe  in  the  ten  months 
ending  April,  1917,  were  3,690,000  barrels, 
against  4,724,000  in  the  same  months  of  1916, 
5,687,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1915 
and  1,428,000  in  the  same  months  of  1914. 
Corn  to  neutral  Europe  in  the  ten  months 
of  1917  was  13,000,000  bushels  against  11,- 
000,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1916, 
and  22,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  1915. 
Bacon  exported  to  neutral  Europe  in  the  ten 
months  ending  with  April.  1917,  was  22,000,- 
000  pounds  against  61,000,000  in  the  same 
months  of  last  year,  and  65,000,000  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  year  preceding, 
while  for  the  ten  months  ending  with  April, 
1914,  the  total  was  26,000,000  pounds.  Lard 
to  neutral  Europe  in  the  ten  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1917  was  24,000,000  pounds,  against 
20.000,000  in  the  preceding  year,  and  158,- 
000,000  two  years  earlier,  while  for  the  year 
preceding  the  war,  the  total  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  was  42,000,000.     Neutral  lard 
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Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Russia 
in  the  first  three  years  of  the  war  will  ag- 
gregate nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  the  50 
years  preceding  the  war.     A  compilation  by 
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the  year  amounted  to  $994,710,241 ;  the  aggre- 
gate expenditures  for  current  governmental 
costs,  including  interest,  to  $780,742,643;  and 
the  aggregate  outlays,  to  $287,558,668.  The 
commission  form  of  government  prevails  in 
eighty-nine  of  the  213  cities  covered  by  the 
report.  These  cities  are  scattered  throughout 
twenty-seven  states,  in  addition  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Many  cities  of  less  than  30,000 
population,  concerning  which  the  Census 
Bureau  does  not  obtain  statistics,  have  also 
adopted    the    commision    plan. 


The  cost  of  producing  cane  sugar  in  the 
United  States  and  possessions  is  compared 
with  that  in  Cuba  in  a  report  entitled  "The 
Cane  Sugar  Industry,"  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Forty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  consumed  in 
the  United  States  is  produced  in  seven  of  our 
Western  States,  two  of  our  Southern  States, 
and  our  insular  possessions.  The  remaining 
51  per  cent,  comes  from  Cuba  and  other  for- 
eign countries.  The  Bureau's  report  is  the 
first  thorough  study  of  actual  conditions  in 
the  competing  sugar  regions  that  has  ever 
been  published. 

According  to  the  government  investiga- 
tors, the  average  cost  of  producing  cane 
sugar  in  Hawaii  during  the  normal  crop  year 
1913-14  was  $44.59  f.  o.  b.  factory.  In  Porto 
Rico  it  was  $52.29,  in  Louisiana  $79.50,  and 
in  Cuba  $28.92. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Definite  Object. 

Jeffery  Farnol  is  master  of  the  blyth  spirit, 
and  it  works  its  usual  miracles  whether  in 
the  green  lanes  of  England  or  the  slums  of 
New  York.  This  time  he  has  given  us  an 
American  story,  and  for  its  hero  a  young 
American  millionaire  who  wearies  of  pleasure 
and  sets  forth  to  find  the  "definite  object" 
as  the  mediaeval  knights  set  forth  to  find  the 
GraiL 

Geoffrey  Ravenslee  finds  it  in  the  Xew  York 
slums  and  among  pugilists,  strong-arm  men, 
gun  fighters,  and  burglars.  For  there  is  a 
jewel  in  the  head  of  the  toad  and  there  never 
was  so  beautiful  a  jewel  as  Hermione,  who 
had  gentle  parentage,  but  who  now  works  as 
a  charwoman  and  seamstress  for  her  own  sup- 
port and  that  of  her  weak  and  rather  worth- 
less brother.  Geoffrey  becomes  a  peanut 
vendor,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  gives 
away  his  stock  in  the  most  unbusinesslike 
way  and  so  becomes  a  sort  of  fairy  god- 
father to  the  slum  children. 

Geoffrey  is  very  much  of  a  man  in  spite  of 
his  silk  socks,  which  ill  consort  with  his 
ragged  disguise.  He  can  hold  his  own  with 
any  bruiser  of  them  all,  and  he  does  so  in 
some  quite  glorious  scraps  that  fire  unre- 
generate  and  unuplifted  blood.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  Geoffrey  and  shall  remember  him. 
We  are  grateful,  too.  for  Mrs.  Trapes,  that 
dread  virago  with  a  heart  of  gold,  and  for 
"the  old  'un,"  the  venerable  prizefighter  with 
the  vitriolic  tongue  whose  earthly  paradise  is 
unlimited  strawberry  jam.  Mr.  Farnol  gives 
us  a  note  of  tragedy  and  an  undercurrent  ot 
pathos  that  are  salutary,  and  a  reminder  of 
serious  intention.  His  book  leaves  us  with 
a  new  realization  of  the  beauties  of  human 
nature,  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  a  work 
of  art  and  worthy  of  the  hearty  applause  that 
it  should  receive. 

The  Definite  Object.  By  Jeffery  Farnol. 
Boston:    Little,   Brown  &   Co.;   $1.50. 


God,  the  Invisible  King. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  Wells,  having 
discovered  everything  else,  should  eventually 
discover  God.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  Mr.  Wells  has  invented  God,  a  new 
sort  of  God  He  surveys  all  the  varieties 
now  before  the  public  and  rejects  them  alL 
He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  jealous 
God.  the  revengeful  God,  or  the  cruel  and 
vindictive  God.  He  does  not.  want  the  God 
who  is  behind  nature,  and  therefore  unmoral. 
Xeither  can  he  conceive  of  omniscience  and 
omnipotence.  And  so  we  find  him  offering  to 
us  a  God  who  struggles  to  achieve  a  divine 
ideal,  and  who  fails  and  tries  again.  It  is  the 
efforts  of  this  God  that  we  perceive  as  con- 
science. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Wells  can 
make  the  average  man  believe  anything  he 
pleases.  He  dazzles  him,  fascinates  him,  be- 
wilders him.  Doubtless  the  Wellsian*  deity 
already  has  a  following,  possibly  even  a  hymn 
book.  But  Mr.  Wells  does  not  like  organiza- 
tions in  spiritual  affairs.  He  says  the  or- 
ganization can  always  be  "captured"  and  mis- 
used. God,  he  says,  deals  only  with  indi- 
viduals, and  not  with  committees.  The  indi- 
vidual must  surrender  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Wells'  deity  may  have  a  following,  but 
he  will  not  be  popular.  He  is  not  godlike 
enough.  Because  Mr.  Wells  is  a  scientist  as 
well  as  a  revivalist  he  sentences  his  tame 
deity  to  live  in  and  through  a  world  of 
matter  that  is  governed  by  chance.  Now  a 
God  that  does  not  direct  each  individual  atom 
where  to  go  and  preside  over  the  correla- 
tions of  molecules  is  not  good  enough  tor 
human  needs.  We  must  have  law  everywhere 
or  nowhere.  Law  and  chance  can  not  exist 
side  rjf  side  in  the  same  universe.  Mr.  Wells 
shot  Id  either  be  more  "scientific,"  or  less  so. 
He  i  vades  the  facts,  and  the  instinctive  de- 
s  of  human  nature  are  among  the  facts 
must   not    be    evaded.      As   a    result  he 


gives  us  a  God  that  will  not  bear  examination, 
who  fails  at  the  test.  We  prefer  Zeus  or 
Jove.  None  the  less  we  exult  gleefully  over 
Mr.  Wells'  assaults  upon  orthodoxy.  Nothing 
better  of  its  kind  has  been  done. 

God,    the    Invisible    King.      By    H.    G.    Wells. 
Xew   York:   The   Macmillan   Company. 


Causes  ot  the  War. 
Professor  Oliver  Perry  Chitwood  has  writ- 
ten a  volume  that  is  satisfactory  as  a  record 
of  the  events  that  precipitated  the  war.  He 
covers  the  assassination  of  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand, the  Austrian  ultimatum,  the  events  im- 
mediately preceding  the  conflict,  and  the  grad- 
ual inclusion  of  the  nations  now  involved. 
The  story  is  well  arranged  and  it  is  sua 
tained  by  a  survey  of  the  more  vital  docu- 
ments. The  book  is  avowedly  a  "matter  of 
record,''  a  dispassionate  statements  of  events. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  unjust  to  ask  also  for 
something  more  judicial,  for  something  that 
should  take  a  wider  view  of  policies  and  of 
causes. 

None  the  less  we  must  remember  that  such 
a  wider  view  must  be  sought.  The  war  was 
not  caused  by  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo. 
That  crime  was  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  ancient  policy  directed 
toward  the  subjugation  of  Serbia  and  the  final 
enslavement  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  If  there 
had  been  no  assassination  there  would  still 
have  been  war.  It  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ference. Austria  was  ready  for  her  final  blow 
against  the  Slavs.  Germany  was  ready  to  pro- 
claim her  Asiatic  empire.  Serbia  was  doubly 
doomed  as  the  champion  of  the  Slavs  and  as 
the  one  weak  link  in  the  railroad  chain  that 
should  carry  the  armies  of  Germany  to  Egypt 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  the  dawn  of 
"Der  Tag."  It  was  to  be  the  beginning  of 
world  empire.  The  assassination  at  Sarajevo 
came  in  the  nick  of  time.  If  it  had  not  come 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  find  some 
other  pretext.  It  is  therefore  only  in  the 
most  limited  way  that  it  can  be  included 
among  the  causes  of  the  war. 

The  Immediate  Causes  of  the  Great  Wae. 
By  Oliver  Perry  Chitwood.  Xew  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.35. 


C$2  net).  It  is  compact,  excellently  printed 
on  good  paper,  of  convenient  size,  and  dis- 
plays careful  scholarship  and  judgment.  Its 
value  is  increased  by  the  marking  of  the  ac- 
cent of  the  Russian  words. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "The 
Xew  Golf,"  by  P.  A.  Vaile.  The  author  tries 
to  show  tbat  we  learn  golf  the  wrong  end  first, 
that  the  explanations  usually  given  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  various  strokes  are  er- 
roneous, that  the  prevailing  patterns  of  golf 
clubs  and  golf  balls  are  unscientific,  and  that 
the  present  mathematical  theories  of  the  flight 
of  the  ball  in  the  air  are  false.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  and  its  price  is  $2. 

Cape  Cod  stories  are  always  popular,  and 
especially  so  when  they  are  as  well  told  as 
"Cap'n  Abe,  Storekeeper,"  by  James  A. 
Cooper,  just  published  by  Sully  &  Kleinteich 
($1.25).  It  relates  the  happenings  to  a  high- 
bred city  girl  when  she  suddenly  arrives  to 
take  up  her  living  with  a  relative  whom  she 
had  never  seen.  Cap'n  Abe  is  a  distinctly  re- 
freshing character  with  a  wonderful  stock  of 
yarns,  and  there  is  also  a  thread  of  mystery 
that  is  quite  worth  while- 
It  seems  that  there  are  people  who  wish  to 
go  "back  to  the  land"  and  to  get  their  living 
on  farms.  It  is  an  inexplicable  taste,  but  we 
must  face  the  facts.  "Second  Wind,"  by  Free- 
man Tilden,  tells  us  how  this  may  be  done, 
and  Mr.  Tilden  himself  has  done  it.  We  are 
advised  not  to  buy  that  farm  until  we  have 
read  this  book.  It  is  good  advice,  because  it 
is  a  good  and  a  practical  book.  The  pub- 
lisher is   B.  W.   Huebsch   aud  the  price  is  $1. 

"The   Gay   Life,"    by   Keble   Howard    I  John 
|  Lane  Company;  $1.30),  is  the  work  of  an  au- 
|  thor  who  knows  the  stage  in  its  every"  depart- 
ment.     He    now    writes    his    first     theatrical 
j  novel,  in  which  he  displays  the  good,  honest, 

■  fighting,  struggling,  despairing,  philosophical 
|  rough-and-tumble  of  the  country  actor,  who 
'  sometimes    has    much    more    ability    than    his 

more      successful      metropolitan      competitor. 
Mr.  Howard  has  made  a  success  of  his  first 

■  novel  and  he  should  now  write  others.  He 
I  has  the  material  and  the  skill. 


Greater  Than  the  Greatest. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Drummond  is  a  man  of 
courage,  for  he  has  written  a  historical  novel 
at  a  time  when  this  kind  of  fiction  has  fallen 
into  disfavor.  But  then  there  are  very  few 
historical  novels  so  good  as  this  one.  It 
centres  around  the  time  of  Frederick  II  and 
Pope  Gregory  IX,  and  its  chief  female  figure 
is  Bianca  Pandone,  who  is  sent  by  the  Pope 
to  the  imperial  court  in  order  to  discover 
whether  the  young  emperor  intends  to  keep 
his  vow  and  to  lead  a  crusade  for  the  rescue 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Bianca  forgets  her  mis- 
sion in  the  light  of  the  emperor's  enthusi- 
asm for  Sicily,  which  seems  so  much  better, 
worth  his  efforts  than  Palestine,  as  indeed  it 
is.  It  is  an  unusual  story,  viewed  only  as  a 
story"-  It  is  still  more  unusual  as  a  pic- 
ture of  conditions  in  Rome  and  Capua  and 
of  the  historical  situation  involved.  The 
author  is  thoroughly  steeped  in  his  subject, 
and  he  deserves  all  the  applause  that  should 
be  given   to   conscientious  work. 

Greater  Than  the  Greatest,  Bj-  Hamilton 
Drummond.  Xew  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ; 
$1.50. 


Brlcter  Reviews. 
"Malice  in  Kulturland,"  by  Horace  Wyatt, 
with  illustrations  by  Tell  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ; 
60  cents),  is  a  parody  of  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," very  clever  and  satisfying  and  with  il- 
lustrations that  worthily  sustain  the  text. 

"How  to  Tell  the  Birds  from  the  Flowers 
and  Other  Wood-Cuts,"  by  Robert  Williams 
Wood  (Duffield  &  Co.),  in  a  new  and  revised 
edition,  is  a  series  of  amusing  rhymes  and 
illustrations  showing  how  we  may  distinguish 
the  crow  from  the  crocus  and  other  problems 
of  "Fl ornithology." 

An  example  of  Patrick  MacGiU's  "Soldier 
Songs"  has  already  been  published  in  these 
columns.  Those  interested  in  the  literature 
of  the  war  by  the  warriors  themselves  should 
possess  this  little  volume  of  vigorous  verse, 
much  of  it  written  on  the  battlefield  by  a  sol- 
dier who  lived  his  poems  before  writing  them. 
It  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  ($1). 

Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams  is  the  author 
of  a  little  volume  entitled  "The  Christian 
Ministry  and  Social  Problems,"  just  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  ($1).  The  author 
tries  to  show  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
churches  may  try  to  bring  about  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  upon  earth 'without  trenching  on 
the   dividing  lines   between   political  opinions. 

The  alliance  between  Russia  and  England 
in  the  present  war  has  greatly  stimulated  the 
study  of  Russian,  and  when  this  began  it  was 
realized  that  there  was  a  great  dearth  of 
good  instruction  books  and  dictionaries.  This 
deficiency  is  being  rapidly  made  good,  and  one 
of  the  latest  and  best  additions  is  a  new 
English-Russian  dictionary  compiled  by  J.  H. 
Freese  and  published  by  E,  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Gosalp  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"The  Training  of  a  Man-o'-War's-Man,"  by 
Commodore  Jackson  and  Captain  Evans,  in 
the  July  St.  Xicholas  Magazine  gives  a 
graphic  and  detailed  account  of  life  as  a  naval 
recruit. 

It  has  been  announced  at  American  army 
headquarters  in  France  that  Major-General 
Pershing  has  appointed  Frederick  Palmer  of 
Xew  York  to  his  staff  in  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment, with  the  rank  of  major.  The  ap- 
pointment is  in  line  with  General  Pershing's 
purpose  to  secure  specialists  in  all  branches 
of  the  service,  and  Mr.  Palmer's  long  experi- 
ence at  the  European  front  at  headquarters 
was  regarded  as  making  him  particularly  valu- 
able to  the  staff  at  this  time.  He  will  have 
general  charge  of  the  army's  relation  with  the 
American  press,  and  while  his  activities  will 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  that  work,  the  staff  will 
be  able  to  utilize  his  war-acquired  knowledge 
in  other  respects. 

One  of  the  handiest  and  most  necessary 
books  for  every*  man  expecting  to  go  to  France, 
whether  as  officer,  soldier,  or  whatever,  who 
does  not  already  have  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  French,  is  Helen  Cross*  "Soldiers'  Spoken 
French,"  which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  bring- 
ing out  in  a  new  edition  for  their  particular 
use. 

In  Maxim  Gorky's  forthcoming  book,  "In 
the  World,"  he  is  said  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
first  love  and  its  tragic  conclusion.  Gorky 
was  about  fourteen  at  the  time,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  be  behind  the  older  boys  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  Miss  Ptitzen,  the  daughter  of  an  im- 
portant official.  "I  do  not  remember  how  I 
declared  my  feelings,"  he  writes,  but  I  know 
that  the  affair  ended  badly.     On  the  stagnant 


Ail  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  TURD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


green  water  of  the  Zveyzdin  Pond  floated  a 
plank,  and  I  proposed  to  give  the  young  lady 
a  ride  on  it.  She  agreed.  I  brought  the  log 
to  the  bank ;  it  held  me  alone  quite  well.  But 
when  the  gorgeously  dressed  young  lady,  all 
ribbons  and  lace,  graciously  stepped  on  the 
other  end,  and  I  proudly  pushed  off  with  a 
stick,  the  accursed  log  rolled  away  from  under 
us  and  my  young  lady  went  head  over  heels 
into  the  water.  I  threw  myself  in  knightly 
fashion  after  her,  and  swiftly  brought  her  to 
shore.  Fright  and  the  green  mire  of  the 
pond  had  quite  destroyed  her  beauty.  Shaking 
her  wet  fist  at  me  threateningly,  she  cried : 
'You  threw  me  in  the  water  on  purpose !' 
And,  refusing  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
my  protestations,  from  that  time  she  treated 
me  as  an  enemy." 


"COLLEGE.  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Ball 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information ,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


Manzanita  Hall  For  Boy8 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next   term   begins   September  17,   1917 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  address 


W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


PALO  ALTO.  CAL. 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young   Boys 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and   August 


QOURSES  parallel  with  the 
best  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St.  Marks",  St. 
Paul's,  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT  TAMALPAIS 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

2Sth  Year  Begins  August  22 

SAN  RAFAEL,  WEST  END,  CAL. 


Jul-y  14,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Fighting  American. 
When  Arthur  Empey,  in  an  office  in  Jersey 
City,  heard  the  news  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusiia/iia.  he  expected  the  United  States  to 
fight,  and  when,  after  waiting  around  for  some 
weeks,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  this  he  was  sv. 
disgusted  that  he  made  his  way  across  to 
England  and  enlisted.  He  soon  had  fighting, 
and  fighting  a-plenty,  and  now  that  he  has 
returned,  covered  with  wounds  and  glory,  he 
has  told  his  story.  And  it  is  a  story  that 
grips  you.  It  is  the  real  thing.  In  fact  hardly 
any  book  yet  published  takes  you  into  the 
daily  fighting  life  of  the  trenches  quite  as 
this  one  does. 

His  experiences  are  grim  enough  and  cover 
a  wide  field,  but  they  are  also  thrilling,  and 
at  times  humorous.  They  deal  with  all  the 
phases  of  the  private  soldier's  life  and  fre- 
quently lift  the  veil  on  sides  of  it  not  gen- 
erally mentioned,  such  as  the  experience  of  a 
man  chosen  as  a  member  of  a  firing  squad 
that  must  do  executioner's  duty.  He  ran  the 
whole  gamut  of  soldiers'  adventures  and 
wound  up  his  military  career  in  the  battle  of 
the  Somme.  Here  he  was  one  of  a  party  of 
ten  that  made  up  a  raiding  party  that  was 
ordered  to  steal  over  to  the  German  lines  in 
the  night  just  before  an  attack  to  secure  in- 
formation and  if  possible  to  bring  back  some 
prisoners  for  interrogation.  At  tlie  critical 
moment  one  of  the  men  sneered  and  the  game 
was  up.  The  machine  guns  began  to  pop  and 
star  shells  lighted  up  the  scene.  Empey  was 
badly  wounded,  but  was  rescued  after  the  at- 
tack went  over,  and  by  a  miracle  recovered. 
The  title  of  the  book,  "Over  the  Top,"  is  the 
phrase  used  to  express  an  attack  from  the 
trenches,  the  British  soldier's  war  cry,  and 
the  author  signs  himself  as  "an  American  sol- 
dier who  went."  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vivid  and  thrilling  soldier  stories  that 
has  yet  appeared  and  its  grim  realities  come 
home  to  us  with  redoubled  force  now  that 
our  own   regiments  are  fighting  in   France. 

Over  the  Top.  Bv  Arthur  Guy  Empey.  New 
York:    G.  P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.50. 


New  Books  Received. 

Lend  Me  Your  Xajxe.  By  Francis  Perry  El- 
liott. Chicago:  The  Reilly  &  Britton  Company; 
S1.25. 

A  novel. 

Dandelions.     By  Coulson  T.  Cade.     New  York: 
Alfred   A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Book  of    Camping.      By   A.   Hyatt  Yerrill. 
New   York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1. 
Illustrated. 

The  Red  Planet.      By  William  J.  Locke.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 
A   romance  of   wartime. 

Evenings  with  Great  Authors.  By  Sherwin 
Codv.  In  two  volumes.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.;    $1. 

How   and   what   to  read. 

The  Christian  Ministry  and  Social  Problems. 
By  Charles  D.  Williams.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan    Company;    $1. 

Church   principles    for  lay   people. 

The  Empty  House.     New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.40. 
A  novel. 

The  Relicious  Education-  of  an  American 
Citizen.  By  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 

Some  of  the  influences  that  direct  and  mark  the 
education  of  the  citizen. 

The    English-Speaking    Peoples.       By    George 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick  Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING   PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    124    First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are   money-makers   for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  S8  First  Streel 


FARM      LANDS 

The  Government  needs  Fanners  as  well  as 
Fighters.  Two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
Acres  of  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.  Grant 
Lands  to  be  opened  for  homesteads  and  sale. 
Title  revested  in  United  States.  Containing  some 
of  best  land  left  in  United  States.  Large  Copy- 
righted Map  showing  lands  by  Sections  and  full 
description  by  Counties.  Postpaid,  One  Dollar. 
Grant  Lands  Locating-  Co..  Box  610,  Portland,  Ore. 


Louis    Beer.       New    York:     The    Macmillan    Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

Their     future    relations    and    joint    international 
obligations. 

Irene  to  the  Rescue.     By  May  Baldwin.     New 
York:    E.    P.    Button   &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  story  for  girls. 

The  Poetic  Year  for  1916.     By  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite.      Boston:    Small,    Maynard    &    Co. 
A  critical  anthology. 

The  New  Golf.     Bv  P.   A.   Vaile.     New   York: 
E.    P.   Dutton  &   Co.:    $2. 
New  edition,    revised  and   enlarged. 

The  England  of  Shakespeare.     Bv  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
The  background  for  the  figure  of  Shakespeare. 

The    Sorrv    Tale.      By    Patience    Worth.      New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.90. 
A  story  of  the  time  of  Christ. 

Oliver  Hastings,  V.  C.     Bv  Escott  Lynn.     New 
York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A    realistic    story    of   the    great    war. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Grace  for  Gardens. 
Lord  God  in    Paradise, 

Look   upon    our   sowing. 
Bless  the  little  gardens 

And    the   good    green    growing! 
Give  us  sun, 

Give  us  rain, 
Bless   the   orchards 
And    the    grain! 

Lord    God    in    Paradise, 

Please  bless  the  beans  and  peas, 
Give  us  corn  full  on  the  ear — 

We  will  praise  Thee,   Lord,  for  these! 
Bless   the   blossom 

And  the  root, 
Bless  the  seed 
And    the    fruit! 

Lord  God  in  Paradise, 

Over  my  brown  fields  is  seen, 
Trembling   and    adventuring, 
A    miracle    of    green. 
Send  such   grace 
As  you  know, 
To   keep    it  safe 
And  make  it  grow ! 

Lord    God    in    Paradise, 

For  the  wonder  of  the  seed, 
Wondering,  we  praise  you,  while 

We  tell  you  of  our  need. 
Look  down  from  Paradise, 

Look  upon  our  sowing. 
Bless  the   little    gardens 

And  the  good  green  growing! 
Give  us  sun, 

Give   us   rain, 
Bless  the  orchards 
And  the  grain! 
— Louise  Driscoll,   in   New    York   Times. 


Voices. 
Something   within    me,    long   ago    bequeathed, 

Is  stirring  now — is  speaking  of  the  sea, 
Of    olden    days,    and    sudden    swords    unsheathed, 

Of  men  in  mail  who   sailed  with  destiny. 

I   hear  it   whisper  of  a  squall  of  snow 

To    hide    oared    boatsJ    hard    driven    through    the 
foam, 

Of  crouching  Vikings,  clutching  blade  and  bow, 
Faring  to    Britain  thus  to  strike  at  Rome. 

Again   it  murmurs  of  the  coast  of  France, 

And   high-decked   ships   unmooring  in  the   night, 

Of  Normans   going  out  to   break  a  lance 
Against  the   Saxons   in  the  Hastings  fight. 

Shall   I   hear   these  voices   in   my  veins 

Stay  snug  at  home,   seek  not  to   strike  a  blow? 

Or  shall  I   follow  o'er  the  ocean's  lanes 
The  way  of  strife  my  fathers  bid  me  go? 
— Oscar  C.  A.   Child,   in   New   York   Times. 


Destroyers. 
On   this    primeval    strip    of    Western    land, 
With    purple    bays    and    tongues    of    shining    sand, 
Time,  like  an  echoing  tide. 
Moves   drowsily    in    idle    ebb    and    flow ; 
The  sunshine  slumbers  in  the  tangled  grass 
And   homely    folk   with    simple  greeting   pass 
As  to  their  worship  or  their  work  they  go. 

Man,  earth,    and   sea 
Seem    linked    in    elemental    harmony 
And  my  insurgent  sorrow  finds  release 
In  dreams  of  peace. 
But   silent,   gray, 
Out  of   the   curtained    haze, 
Across  the  bay 

Two   fierce  destroyers  glide  with  bows  a-foam 
And    predatory    gaze, 

Like    cormorants    that   seek   a    submerged   prey. 
An   angel  of   destruction  guards  the  door 
And   keeps  the  peace  of  our  ancestral   home; 
Freedom  to  dream,  to  work,  and  to  adore, 
These   vagrant  days,    nights  of  untroubled   breath. 
Are  bought  with  death. 

— Henry   Head,   in   the    Yale  Review. 


The  Woman's  Reward. 
A  dying  flower  and  a  shriv'ling  wreath 
Are  all  that  I  have  left  of  yesterday. 
In  battle's  gore,   he  fame  and   glory  won; 
Not  mine   were  these,    I   only   shared   his  name. 
He  died  for  France,  but  I  shall  live  for  her, 
Live  doubly  hard,  so  France  may  never  feel 
The    dearth    of    men.       The    fields    shall    not    be 

drenched 
In  vain    with   blood   of   heroes  dead.      Yestreen 
I,  too,  was  dead,  but  I  am  born   again — 
Baptized    in   hero's   blood    I    shall    live  on! 
—  Vail     D'Apfromont,     in     New      York     Evening 

Post. 


A  Literary  Curiosity. 
In  the  Examiner,  February  7,  1852,  Ten- 
nyson's poem,  "Hands  all  Round,"  was  pub- 
lished. It  was  first  reprinted  in  1882,  but, 
as  Mr.  Wise  states  in  his  Bibliography  of  Ten- 
nyson, "the  poet  revised  his  work  so  freely 
that  the  poem  was  practically  re-written." 
Among  the  lines  omitted  from  the  reprint 
were  the  following,  and  they  are  so  ap- 
propriate at  the  present  time  that  I  am  sure 
subscribers  to  B.  A.  R.  will  welcome  their 
resuscitation  : 

Gigantic    daughter    of    the    West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood. 

We  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  best, 

For  art   thou   not  of    British  blood? 

Should   war's  mad  blast  again  be  blown, 

Permit   not   thou   the   tryant   powers 
To   fight  thy   Mother   here  alone. 

But    let    thy    broadsides    roar    with    ours. 
Hands  all  round! 
God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound! 
To    our    great    kinsmen    of    the    West,    my    friends 
And  the  great  name  of  England  round  and  round. 
O    rise,    our    strong    Atlantic    sons. 

When  war  against  our  freedom  springs! 
O    speak   to    Europe   through   your  guns, 
They  can  be  understood  by  Kings. 

And  now,  when  will  the  first  contingent  of 
the  Expeditionary  Force  arrive  from  New 
York?  For  we  want  to  see  "Old  Glory"  float- 
ing proudly  down  the  Strand  ;  we  shall  husky 
grow  with  cheering  at  the  sight;  and  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  stir  our  pulses  as  the  band 
leads  the  boys  in  blue  and  grey  to  Freedom's 
fight.  And  I  can  prophesy  that  that  con- 
tingent will  get  such  a  reception  here  as  no 
other  soldiers  from  abroad  have  ever  before 
got. — Frank  Karslake  in  "Book-Auction  Re- 
cords,"   vol.    14,    part    2. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


As  a  result  of  investigations  into  the  con-  I 
duct  of  business  of  China's  legations  abroad 
Dr.  Wu  Tingfang,  China's  foreign  minister, 
has  drawn  up  plans  designed  to  promote  their 
general  efficiency.  Dr.  Wu's  principal  finding 
was  that  the  legation  staff  in  most  countries 
is  much  too  small  to  handle  the  immense 
volume  of  business  transacted.  He  therefore 
proposes  to  establish  several  new  officers, 
among  them  a  councillor  to  act  as  assistant  to 
and  representative  for  the  minister ;  a  com- 
mercial attache,  whose  duties  will  be  to  study 
the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  of 
the  country,  and  to  work  for  trade  promotion ; 
and  a  military  attache,  who  will  not  only  add 
dignity  to  the  legation,  but  will  be  of  value  in 
military  organizations  of  China.  At  present 
these  changes  are  planned  only  for  England, 
France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Japan,  Austria,  and  Italy. 


The  share  of  the  American  flag  in  the  traffic 
of  the  port  of  New  York  has  tremendously 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  war.  While  in 
1913  the  number  of  entries  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  644,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
1,641,983,  American  vessels  entering  the  port 
last  year  numbered  1368,  of  a  total  tonnage 
of  3,316,221.  This  increase  is  in  the  main 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  American- 
owned  vessels  employed  in  the  regular  trade 
of  the  port,  such  as  Standard  Oil  tankers, 
United  Fruit  steamers,  etc.,  have  been  placed 
under  the  American  flag,  thanks  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  law  of  August  18, 
1914,  which  allowed  American  citizens  to 
register  in  this  country  foreign-built  vessels 
owned  by  them,  regardless  of  age,  provided 
such  vessels  are  used  only  in  the  foreign  trade. 


West  (fost-flan  Francisco 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE 

354  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

LOS  ANGELES,  OAKLAND  and  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SEATTLE,  TACOMA,  aid  SPOKANE,  WASB. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

BOISE,  IDABO         SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Admitted  Assets $  3,028.000 

Insurance  in  Force 35,036,000 

Premium  Receipts  1916 1,348,000 


President   -    -   C  0.  G.  MILLER 


CITY  AGENCY 
P,  M.  CAROE,  Mgr.,  Balboa  Building 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 

Fred's  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Back  East 
Excursions 


SALE  DATES: 

July  16,  17,  24,25,  31. 
August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 
September  4,  5. 

SOME     FARES: 

<  Direct  Routes ) 

Denver,  Pueblo $  62.50 

Omaha,  Kansas  City 67.50 

Dallas,  Houston,  San  Antonio 70.00 

New  Otleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis.  .      77.50 

Chicago 80.00 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 84.45 

Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore I  16.00 

New  York,  Philadelphia I  18.20 

Boston 120.20 

Proportionately  low  fares  to  many  other  points. 
Going  Limit — 15  days;  Return  Limit — 3mos. 
from  date  of  sale  (but  not  later  than  Oct.3L) 
STOPOVERS  :  Going— east  of  Calif,  stale 
line;  Returning — at  all  point*.   See  Agents. 


Southern    Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache   Trail  of  Arizona 
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'ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  JR.' 


It  is  gradually  being  borne  in  on  us  that 
the  legitimate  theatre  business  is  looking  up 
and  that  the  war,  instead  of  discouraging  pur- 
veyors of  the  regular  drama,  has  stimulated 
their  enterprise  and  output — at  least  here  in 
San  Francisco.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  public  is  desirous  of 
escaping  from  the  serious  aspects  presented 
by  the  future — for  we  all  realize  that  victory- 
will  not  come  in  a  day,  nor  without  losses — 
or  whether  it  is  because  of  the  augmented 
population  of  young  men,  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  training  camps,  certain 
it  is  that  San  Francisco's  leading  theatres 
have  been  having  a  more  varied  and  ex- 
pensive programme,  and  a  greater  number  of 
novelties  in  the  line  of  spoken  drama,  than 
at  any  time  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

At  the  Cort  they  had  a  Sunday  night  open- 
ing of  "Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.,"  with  a  banner 
house,  and  an  audience  of  the  sort  that  makes 
the  leading  comedian  love  his  fellow-men.  At 
the  Columbia  with  "A  Bit  o'  Love,"  which  is 
a  play  so  essentially  serious  in  purpose  that 
the  enterprising  producer  does  not  dare  to 
count  upon  any  return  more  stable  than  a 
succes  d'estime  they  had,  I  am  told,  a  par- 
ticularly large  and  appreciative  audience  at 
the  performance  preceding  the  last  one,  and 
at  the  Alcazar  they  are  financially  justified  in 
running  each  of  their  plays  of  the  present 
season  for  two  weeks.  The  Orpheum,  of 
course,  always  runs  on  the  oiled  wheels  of 
popular  success. 

"Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.,"  is  a  regular  New 
York  show.  The  clan  recognized  the  signs 
from  afar  and  enthusiastically  assembled  in 
battalions.  The  audience,  on  Sunday  night, 
consisted  largely  of  droves  of  young  'men — 
many  of  them  in  khaki — who  came  in  groups. 
They  didn't  miss  their  girls  with  such  a 
girl  spectacle  before  them  on  the  stage,  and 
were  wildly  happy.  Then  there  was  the  usual 
— or  perhaps  more  than  usual — contingent  of 
young  men  with  their  girls,  and  the  usual 
proportion  of  girlless  youths  who  hadn't  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  fair  companion  and  envied 
the  more  fortunate  possessors.  And  there 
were  the  baldheads — in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  the  runway.  In  place  of  it  they  had  a 
platform  extending  six  or  eight  feet  over  the 
orchestra,  and  this  spot  was  much  effected 
by  Al  Jolson,  who  stood  there,  a  singing,  or 
dancing,  or  gesticulating  figure,  bathed  in 
limelight  and  laughing  adoration,  and  firmly 
cementing  his  entente  with  the  audience. 

For  it  was  an  Al  Jolson  night.  The  show 
is  a  very  good  one  of  its  kind;  an  extrava- 
ganza brought  up  to  date,  with  flocks  of 
girls  in  myriad  changes  of  costumes ;  several 
dramatic  personages — Lawrence  D'Orsay  and 
Claude  Flemming ;  some  agile,  light-heeled 
favorites,  among  them  Kitty  Doner,  youthful 
Mabel  Withee,  who  grows  mysteriously  pret- 
tier with  each  new  scene ;  and  quantities  of 
other  players  whose  identities  it  requires  an 
enthusiastic   fan   to   keep   track   of. 

But  Sunday  it  was  an  Al  Jolson  night.  Al 
was  in  great  form,  for  the  audience  couldn't 
have  enough  of  him.  Their  quick-wittedness 
in  responding  to  points  stimulated  his  quick 
wit  and  he  was  at  his  funniest.  He  impro- 
vised, freshened  up  old  stuff  and  invented 
new,  or  if  he  didn't  he  seemed  to,  so  spon- 
taneously did  his  nimble  tongue  pour  forth 
its  treasures  of  wit  and  humor.  He  orated, 
and  commented,  and  confided,  to  the  sound  of 
great  blasts  of  laughter.  It  was,  quite  aside 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  entertainment,  an 
interesting  spectacle  to  witness  the  rapport 
of  the  comedian  and  his  audience,  and  how 
thoroughly  they  reacted  on  each  other.  I 
wouldn't   have    missed   it    for    a   good    deal. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  Al  Jolson 
to  those  who  know  him  and  quite  impossible 
to  those  who  don't.  He  has  the  burlesque 
spirit,  is  "folksy"  with  his  audience,  whom 
he  always  draws  into  the  show,  and  his  fun 
seems  to  be  the  very  essence  of  improvisa- 
tion. He  was  amusing  every  minute  that  he 
was  on  the  stage,  except  when  he  was  piling 
up  sentimentalities  in  his  songs.  I  confess — 
high  treason,  I  know — to  an  indifference  to 
his  song,,  but  I  fully  recognize  their  claim  to 
the  admiring  attention  of  the  audiences  that 
;;■  ;ciall  ;  affect  this  class  of  entertainment. 
:atter   of -fact  all   the  sayings   of   the 


comedian,  with  their  comically  casual  air, 
were  so  amusing  that  we  were  always  in  the 
state  of  clamoring  for  more;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  when  inventiveness  gave  out, 
and  Al  Jolson  began  to  talk  about  the  all- 
absorbing  subject  of  the  show,  and  its  success 
in  other  cities,  and  became  as  near-serious 
as  a  comedian  can,  in  spite  of  his  tongue 
cutting  an  occasional  caper,  we  still  sat  listen- 
ing with  foolishly  broad  grins  of  tender  in- 
dulgence. The  fact  is  that  this  slender,  soft- 
voiced  young  man  was  born  with  the  gift  of 
humor ;  an  airy,  impalpable  thing,  that  can 
flourish,  probably,  only  in  a  favorable  at- 
mosphere. We  can  not  analyze  or  describe 
it,  we  only  know  that  it  is  there  in  full 
flower,  making  his  hearers  laugh. 

In  other  respects  "Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.," 
is  a  favorite  New  York  order  of  show, 
with  choruses,  rhythmic  chorus  girls  liberally 
uncovered,  eccentric  dances,  breathless  re- 
partee, and  plenty  of  fine  and  effective 
scenery,  some  of  it  highly  decorative — the 
tropic  island  scenes,  for  instance,  the  Oriental 
setting  of  the  first  scene  in  the  second  act 
and  "the  haunted  forest,"  which  contained 
a  really  striking  and  beautiful  arrangement  of 
ghost-shadows  towering  above  the  rainbow- 
colored  figures  of  the  forest  wood-nymphs. 

The  plot  idea  of  the  extravaganza  lies  in 
the  pet  fancy  of  Millionaire  Westbury  for 
a  simple  Robinson  Crusoe  life.  He  falls 
asleep  in  his  arbor,  and  dreams  the  ensuing 
diversified  scenes,  in  which  natives  and  pir- 
ates figure,  the  former  embodied  in  the 
shapes  of  charming  Amazons  with  spears  and 
shields.  For,  to  the  vast  satisfaction  of  the 
lads  in  front,  the  chorus  girls  were  much 
in    evidence. 

Two  of  them  were  brought  benevolently 
into  the  limelight  encircling  Al  Jolson's  earn- 
estly loquacious  figure,  during  one  of  his 
periods  of  monologuizing.  Kitty  Doner,  in 
her  invariably  masculine  rig,  and  Mabel 
Withee  sat  supporting  the  comic  star  by  their 
youthful  presence.  Kitty  Doner,  who  is  quite 
a  favorite,  may  be  remembered  by  her  boy- 
ishness, her  physical  ebullience,  and  her  re- 
markably individual  legs.  Mabel  Withee  is 
just  pretty — pretty;  nothing  more.  But  their 
presence  furnished  a  text  to  the  deliciously 
loquacious  comedian.     He  discoursed  on  their 


looks,  earnestly  pointing  out  that  while  Kitty 
was  not  pretty  like  Mabel,  she  had  "pep"  on 
the  stage  and  never  murmured  over  the  hard- 
ships of  the  road.  The  girls  blushed,  or 
looked  as  if  they  did,  for  we  all  turned  and 
gazed  upon  them  with  new  interest.  They 
had  suddenly  ceased  to  be  primroses  by  the 
river's  brim,  and  became  human  beings.  It 
as  an  odd  and  amusing  little  interlude. 


"ANTHONY  IN  WONDERLAND." 

This  is  the  second  American  premiere  given 
an  English  play  during  the  Henry  Miller 
season,  "A  Bit  o'  Love"  having  been  brought 
here  direct  from  the  Kingsway  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, while  "Anthony  in  Wonderland"  achieved 
an  unqualified  success  in  the  English  capi- 
tal. Ever  since  Bret  Harte  hit  off  to  the 
English  taste  pictures  of  life  in  the  Wild 
West  the  English  have  remained  constant  to 
plays  and  dramas  dealing  with  romantic  Wild 
Westerners.  That  these  romantic  folk  are 
burlesqued  in  the  "movie"  interlude  of  "Anth- 
ony in  Wonderland"  but  gave  a  new  and 
piquant    flavor   to   their    favorite    subject. 

As  for  the  American  public  Mr.  Monckton 
Hoppe's  play,  judging  from  the  reception 
accorded  it  Monday  night  at  the  Columbia, 
is  starting  fair  for  a  great  popular  success. 
The  author,  in  fact,  thoroughly  deserves  it, 
for  he  has  hit  on  an  original  idea,  and  has 
treated  it  with  freshness  and  ingenuity,  as 
well  as  wit  and  humor.  The  press  agent 
was  not  allowed  to  give  all  the  surprises 
away,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  en- 
joying several  unexpected  sensations  of  nov- 
elty. 

I  hate  to  spoil  the  element  of  surprise  in  a 
play,  for  surprise  is.  or  should  be,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  drama.  Life  would  be  a  ter- 
ribly dull  affair — quite  putting  aside  the  pos- 
sibilities of  tragedy — if  we  always  knew  just 
what  was  to  happen.  The  same  with  drama. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  success  of  the 
Shakespearean  revivals  must  always  depend 
in  some  degree  on  the  rising  generations  that 
are  just  cutting  their  dramatic  eye-teeth.  So 
let  us  always  read  the  modern  plays  after, 
instead  of  before,  we  have  seen  them.  Even 
then     we    will    always    stumble     on     a    small 


surprise   here    and    there,    for   we   rarely   at   a 
single  hearing  get  all  that  there  is  in  a  play. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  there  is 
a  "movie"  in  "Anthony  in  Wonderland,"  in 
which  Ruth  Chatterton  has  a  Mary-Pickford- 
ish  role.  Ruth  Chatterton  is  not  at  all  a  real 
beauty,  but  she  has  points — a  girl's  slender- 
ness,  large,  wistful  eyes,  with  pretty  hair,  and 
a  downily  youthful  contour  of  feature.  But 
as  Aloney  in  the  movie,  in  a  wig  of  blonde 
curls,  and  a  Wild  Western  buckskin,  fringed, 
short-skirted,  high-booted  cowboy-hatted  rig, 
she  looked  irresistibly  pretty.  She  is  quite 
too  serious  in  temperament  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  the  burlesque  spirit,  and  did  the  next 
best  thing,  which  was  to  conduct  herself  with 
the  profound  gravity  of  one  who  was  thor- 
oughly in  earnest,  and  besides  that  serious- 
ness meant  a  later  development  of  feeling 
and    had   its   warrant. 

The  men,  however,  enjoyed  the  plunge  into 
burlesque,  during  the  pretended  movie  scene, 
and  played  it  for  all  it  was  worth.  It  really 
was  rich,  the  contrast  between  the  conven- 
tional group  playing  bridge  in  a  London 
drawing-room,  and  the  long-mustached,  som- 
breroed  desperadoes  of  Red  Gulch.  What 
player  could  resist  it,  especially  when  you 
consider  how  boyish  at  heart  their  profes- 
sion keeps  these  actor-folks?  Even  Henry 
Miller,  business  man  as  well  as  player,  and. 
as  he  has  proved,  a  very  successful  one, 
has  retained  a  large  element  of  boyishness  in 
his  nature.  His  extreme  enjoyment  in  gath- 
ering together  the  properties  for  "Come  Out 
of  the  Kitchen"  and  other  ingeniously-staged 
plays  is  one  indication  ;  and  he  has  curiously 
furnished  another  by  twice  showing  an  ex- 
treme sensitiveness,  as  betrayed  in  certain 
speeches,    to    adverse   comments   in    the    press. 

It  is  curious  that  a  man  who  has  built  up  a 
country-wide  reputation  and  is  solidly  en- 
trenched in  financial  prosperity  and  the  ar- 
tistic prestige  that  he  has  gained  as  an  actor- 
manager  and  a  lavish  producer — a  man,  too. 
who  has  gained  some  international  celebrity, 
since  he  has  his  appreciative  following  in 
London,  should  be  so  disturbed  by  very  oc- 
casional critical  comment,  at  which  one  would 
think  he  would  snap  his  fingers  and  dismiss 
it  from  his  thoughts.  But  that  is  where  the 
artistic    temperament    comes    in.      Along   with 


Conserve  Foods! 

BEGIN  NOW 


Prevent  food  waste  by  being  ready  to 
can,  preserve,  dry,  pickle,  salt  or  store  surplus 
fruits  and  vegetables.  See  that  everything 
needed  is  at  hand  and  ready  to  use. 

As  tin  cans  may  be  scarce— 

(1)  Can  for  home  use  in  glass  or  stoneware  con- 
tainers. 

(2)  Reserve  tight-sealing  containers  for  canning.  Put 
up  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  and  fruit  juices  in 
glasses  or  bottles  sealed  with  cork  or  paper  and 
paraffin. 

(3)  Concentrate  products,  especially  soup  mixtures,  so 
that  each  container  will  hold  as  much  canned  food 
and  as  little  water  as  possible. 

(4)  Dry  such  vegetables  as  corn,  string  beans,  navy 
beans,  mature  lima  beans,  okra,  etc.  Pickle  or 
brine  suitable  vegetables  in  crocks. 

(5)  Make  your  fields  or  home  gardens  produce  dry 
beans,  peanuts,  soy  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and 
root  crops  that  can  be  stored  in  pit  or  cellar. 


DON'T  HAVE  AN  EMPTY  CONTAINER 
IN  YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  NEXT  FALL 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


July  14,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


j  his  business  success  Henry  Miller  has  not 
acquired  a  business  man's  hard-headedness 
and  hard-heartedness,  otherwise  he  would  not, 
like  a  sovereign-artist  throned  on  success, 
regard  these  occasional  pin-pricks  as  a  sort 
of  lese-majeste. 

Traits  of  this  kind  are.  however,  really  an 
clement  contributory  to  the  loveableness  of 
the  player  type.  There  used  to  be  an  idea 
that  players  were  a  purely  self-absorbed,  self- 
exploiting,  and  self-admiring  species,  whereas 
In  the  few  that  I  have  met  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  generous  admiration  and  ap- 
preciation that  they  extend  to  their  mates. 
They  know,  as  we  away  from  their  struggles 
do  not,  how  much  mind  and  heart  and  soul 
they  put  into  their  work,  and  how  bruised 
they  can  be  made  by  what  seems  casual, 
careless,    and   unfeeling    comment. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  small  plaint  in 
his  speech,  Henry  Miller  must  have  been  very 
happy.  He  made  a  success  in  the  role  of 
Anthony,  a  whimsical,  witty,  likable,  un- 
worldly personage,  and  the  audience  was 
particularly  quick  in  responding  to  every 
point.  He  foresees,  therefore,  a  long  run 
ahead  for  the  play  and  more  triumphs,  both 
in  the  artistic  and  the  business  line. 

A  large  cast  was  necessary  to  present  the 
piece,  but  of  the  conventional  group  the  only 
players  of  important  roles  were  Bruce  Mc- 
Rae,  tall  and  imposing  as  the  middle-aged, 
white-haired  American  wizard,  who  under- 
took to  convert  the  unworldly  Anthony  to 
matrimony  and  riches,  and  Francis  Byrne, 
who    was    realistic    as    a    rather   testy    lawyer, 


rather  suspicious  of  American  wizardy,  hired 
at   a  fee  of  six  thousand  dollars. 

The  fun  of  the  whole  play  reached  a 
climax  when  Anthony  found  himself  happily 
awaking  in  a  congenial  wonderland  of  Wild 
Westerners.  But  really,  beyond  remarking 
on  the  enjoyment  derived  from  Anthony's 
delusion,  which  was  genially  conveyed  by 
Henry  Miller  in  very  clever  dialogue,  and 
from  the  torrid  toughness  portrayed  by 
Messrs.  Sams,  Ames,  Connolly,  and  Duane,  it 
does  not  become  one  who  has  so  enjoyed 
the  comedy  to  spoil  its  surprises  by  giving 
them  away  to  later  comers.  I  will  only 
add  that  the  story  of  the  "movie"  within 
the  play  was  brief  as  woman's  love,  but  quite 
as  telling,  and  that  if  at  any  time  Ruth 
Chatterton,  who  can  ride  like  a  movie  heroine, 
wants  to  be  one,  the  field  is  before  her. 
She  can  sing,  too,  by  the  way,  and  quite 
sweetly. 

I  had  an  idea  Mr.  Miller  would  give 
repertoire  the  last  week,  but  I  have  another 
one  now  that  Anthony's  success  won't  per- 
mit it.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Civic  Auditorium 

SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  at  8  p.  m. 

128th  Annual  Celebration 

Fall  of  the 

Bastille 

Under  Auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  and 
and  Alameda  Counties'   French  Colonies 

LITERARY  EXCERCISES 
AND  GRAND  CONCERT 

Seats,  50c.  75c.  $1.00  and  $1.50.  Boxes,  $50. 
$75  and  $100.  On  sale  at  the  White  House,  City 
of  Paris  and  Sherman.  Clay  &.  Co.'s. 


PEOPLE'S  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

70-MUSICIANS-70 

NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF.  Conductor 
Soloist:  Miss  Myrtle  Claire  Donnelly.  Soprano 
CORT  THEATRE— NEXT  SUNDAY  AFT.  at  3  O'CLOCK 

PROGRAMME: 

Egmont  Overture— Beethoven ;  Ballet  Suite- 
Sully;  Aria  from  Marriage  of  Figaro— Mo- 
zart (  Miss  Donnelly  I;  Fifth  Sym. — Tschaikow- 
sky. 

POPULAR  PRICES:  $1.00,  75c.  50c- 500  seats 
at  25c.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and 
Kohler&  Chase  daily;  and  at  Cort  Theatre  Sat. 
ait.  and  Sunday  Only. 


Q 


RPHFITM      OTARRELL  STREET 

I"  111*U1!I  Bttween  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

TR1XIK  FR1GANZA 

in  Songs  Assisted  by 

Melissa  Ten  Eyck  and  Max  Weily  in  Dances 

CALIFORNIA  BOYS  BAND.  &S  Members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Columbia  Park  Boys  Club;  BUS- 
TER SANTOS  and  .TACQUE  HAYS  in  "  The 
Health  Hunters";  ORYILLE  STAMM,  America's 
Perfectly  Built  Boy:  GEORGE  ROLLAND  and 
COMPANY  in  "The  Yacuum  Cleaner":  THREE 
VAGRANTS.  Street  Singers  and  Musicians: 
GERTRUDE  LONG  and  SPENCER  WARD,  in 
their  Song  Offering.  "A  Dream";  CLARK  and 
HAMILTON  in  "A  WAYWARD  CONCEIT." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidavs),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   ,S£jcS- 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Su.      Phone  Franklin  160 

Beginning  Monday.  July  IB 

Second  Week— Matinees  Wed.  and  Sat. 

Final  Production  of  the 

HENRY  MILLER  SEASON 

and  first  times  in  this  country  of  the  notable 

London  comedy  success 

"ANTHONY  IN  WONDERLAND" 

Presented  by  an  Extraordinary  Cast 
Coming— "THE  BOOMERANG." 


Cp_R£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Two  Weeks  Start  Sunday  Eve.,  July  15 
Seats  Selling  for  All  Performances 

AL  JOLSON 

and  the  Famous  Beauty  Squad  in 

■  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  JR.  " 

Gayest,  most  massive  and  most  expensive  show 

ever  sent  on  tour  from  N,  Y.  Winter  Garden. 

NIGHT  PRICES:    -50c  to  $2.50:   Wed.  Mat..  50c 
to  $1.50;  Sat.  Mat..  50c  to  $2.00. 
Curtain  at 8:15  Nights:  2:15  Mats. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
The  fourth  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra series,   under  the  direction  of  Nikolai 
Sokoloff,    will   be   given    at   the   Cort   Theatre 
next    Sunday   afternoon    at   3    o'clock. 

The  special  feature  of  the  concert  next  Sun- 
day will  be  the  singing  of  Miss  Myrtle  Don- 
nelly, who  is  returning  from  New  York, 
where  she  has  been  the  past  winter  studying 
with  the  great  master,  Herbert  Witherspoon. 
Miss  Donnelly's  beautiful  voice  is  well  known 
to  San  Franciscans,  and  it  is  with  keen  in- 
terest that  her  home-coming  is  awaited.  Miss 
Donnelly  will  sing  the  charming  arias,  "Porgi 
Amor"  and  "Deh  Vieni  non  tardar,"  from 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  by  Mozart,  and  a 
group  of  songs:  "Amor  che  cieco  sei,"  by 
Rhighini ;  "O  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave 
me  ?"  by  Handel,  and  "L'Oiseau  Bleu,"  by 
Dalcroze. 

Nikolai  Sokoloff,  the  talented  conductor, 
will  open  the  programme  with  the  Egmont 
Overture,  by  Beethoven.  The  adorable  old 
French  composer,  Lully,  will  be  represented 
by  his  Ballet  Suite.  Tschaikowsky's  immortal 
Fifth  Symphony  will  be  the  symphonic  offer- 
ing of  the  orchestra.  The  first  movement  is 
not  only  the  most  popular,  but  also  the  most 
Russian  of  all  of  Tschaikowsky's  symphonies, 
many  of  its  themes  being  based  on  the  folk- 
songs of  the  country,  and  the  whole  work- 
seeming  to  interpret  Russian  feeling  and  his- 
tory- 
Henry  Miller  in  "Anthony  in  Wonderland." 
It  is  a  very  unique  play,  "Anthony  in 
Wonderland,"  now  being  presented  by  Henry 
Miller  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  Theatre- 
goers were  utterly  taken  by  surprise  last  Mon- 
day night  by  the  so-different  features  of  this 
play.  The  "movie"  introduction  and  the 
"movie  camp"  with  all  its  fittings  drew  the 
rapt  attention  of  the  audience,  for  here  was 
a  Henry  Miller  play  so  unlike  any  he  has 
ever  staged  that  theatre-goers  were  fairly  be- 
wildered. They  had  come  to  the  theatre  ex- 
pecting, of  course,  the  usual  high-class  play 
selected  for  presentation  by  the  actor-man- 
ager. They  not  only  received  it,  but  were 
given  a  taste  of  some  fantastical  comedy 
situations  that  are  entirely  new  to  the  Miller 
repertory. 

Ruth  Chatterton  as  little  Aloney  looks  for 
all  the  world,  in  the  "movie"  scenes,  like  one 
of  our  most  popular  screen  stars.     Miller  has 


an  immense  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Genaro  Salderna  for  1he  interpretation  of  the 
special  music  written  for  the  production. 
The  full  cast  includes  Henry  Miller,  Ruth 
Chatterton,  Bruce  McRae,  O.  P.  Heggie, 
Francis  Byrne,  Lucile  Watson,  Robert  Ames. 
William  H.  Sams,  Walter  Connolly,  E.  L. 
Duane,  Alice  Baxter,  Frances  Goodrich, 
James  T.  Galloway,  Raymond  Walburn,  Saxon 
Kling,  and  Colville  Dunn.  Matinees  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays.  The  second  week  begins 
Monday.  

Al  Jolson  at  the  Cort. 

With  the  performance  of  Sunday  night,  July 
15th,  Al  Jolson  enters  on  the  final  fortnight 
of  his  limited  three  weeks'  engagement  at  the 
Cort   Theatre    in   "Robinson    Crusoe,   Jr." 

Of  course  interest  centres  in  Al  Jolson, 
despite  the  multitude  of  features  in  "Robin- 
son   Crusoe,    Jr." 

The  story  has  to  do  with  Hiram  Westbury, 
a  wealthy  Long  Islander,  with  two  pretty 
daughters,  who  longs  for  release  from  social 
life.  He  falls  asleep  pondering  the  pages  of 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  he  is  transported  and  transformed 
until  he  treads  through  the  stirring  scenes  of 
Robinson  Crusoe's  life,  in  which  cannibals  and 
very  pretty  pirates  play  a  leading  part.  And 
Jolson,  of  course,  is  Friday. 

In  the  supporting  company  are  such  fa- 
vorites as  the  irrepressible  and  agile  Kitty 
Doner;  Lawrence  D'Orsay,  of  "Earl  of  Paw- 
tucket"  fame;  Claude  Flemming,  formerly 
leading  man  with  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Tree ; 
Frank  Carter,  Mabel  Withee,  Bowers,  Crooler. 
and  Walters.  Grace  and  Berkes,  Isabel  Rod- 
riquez,  and  a  host  of  others.  Of  course  the 
famous  Winter  Garden  beauty  squad  is  very 
much  in  evidence.    

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  have 
as  its  headline  attraction  Trixie  Friganza, 
who  has  concluded  a  brilliantly  successful  sea- 
son of  sixty  consecutive  weeks  as  a  musical-- 
comedy  star.  She  brings  with  her  Melissa 
Ten  Eyck  and  Max  Weily,  dancers  par  ex- 
cellence. 

A  feature  that  will  make  an  irresistible  ap- 
peal to  San  Franciscans  will  be  the  California 
Boys'  Band,  consisting  of  thirty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  of  this 
city  and  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  boys'  or- 
ganization in  existence. 

Buster  Santos  and  Jacque  Hays  are  two 
young  women  whose  total  weights  are  three 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  weight,  how- 
ever, is  not  evenly  distributed,  for  dainty 
Miss  Hays  tips  the  scales  at  ninety  pounds, 
while  her  hearty  and  wholesome  partner  is 
credited  with  the  balance.  They  indulge  in  a 
witty  skit  called  "The   Health   Hunters." 

Orville  Stamm's  muscular  development  is 
positively  astounding,  for  he  is  hardly  more 
than  a  boy ;  but  in  strength  he  is  a  Hercules. 
His  routine  is  entirely  different  from  the 
average  strong  man  act,  and  in  one  of  his 
feats  he  supports  a  platform  containing  a 
piano  at  which  is  seated  a  man  who  plays 
any  selection  requested. 

George  Rolland  and  his  company  in  "The 
Yacuum  Cleaner,"  Gertrude  Long  and  Spen- 
cer Ward  in  "A  Dream,"  the  Three  Vagrants 
in  a  new  musical  programme,  and  Clark  and 
Hamilton  in  the  laughable  travesty,  "A  Way- 
ward Conceit,"  will  be  the  other  acts  in  a  bill 
of   extraordinary  merit. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<I  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate   prices. 

<I  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


Ullje  (Stilton  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and   Kearny  Streets 


Fall  of  the  Bastille. 
The  official  French  celebration  of  the  128th 
anniversary   of   the    Fall    of   the   Bastille   will 


^Ztdff&qyslea 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrift  "  Safe  -Tea  First " 

Drink  Tea  and  Economize. 
They  realize  that  Tea  costs  less  per  cup 
than  any  other  beverage.    You  can  make 
300  delicious  cupfuls  out  of  every  pound 
of  really  good  tea.     Buy 

Ridgways  India -Ceylon  Tea 

Full  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Refunded 


Awarded  Gold  Medal 
Awarded  Grand  Prize 

New  York  Office 


San  Francisco  1915 
San  Diego         1916 

111-113  Hudson  Street 


take  place  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  this  Sat- 
urday evening,  July  14th,  at  8  o'clock,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  colonies  of  San 
Francisco  and  Alameda  counties.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  the  war  sufferers  among  the  Allies 
and  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 

There  will  be  a  large  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  M.  V.  Hue-Paris  and  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  liter- 
ary exercises,  the  audience  and  speakers  being 
welcomed  by  President  of  the  Day  S.  J. 
Brun,  who  will  introduce  M.  Tulien  Neltner, 
consul-general  of  France,  Mayor  James  Rolph, 
Jr.,  and  the  Honorable  Edward  Robeson  Tay- 
lor, who  will  make  addresses.  Governor  Wil- 
liam D.  Stephens,  whose  duties  call  him  to 
another  part  of  the  state,  will  be  represented 
by  Raymond  Benjamin,  and  M.  Georges  Tes- 
sier  will  give  a  recitation  in  French. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  will  be 
devoted  to  music,  the  vocal  soloists  including 
Mile.  Julie  Cotte,  Mme.  Andre  Gustin-Ferrier, 
Mrs.  Richard  Rees,  and  Miss  Doris  de  Fiddes. 
Emilio  Puyans  will  play  a  group  of  flute  solos, 
accompanied  by  Gyula  Ormay,  and  Stanislas 
Bern  will  be  heard  in  a  fantasie  for  the 
'cello.  A  notable  number  will  be  Mehul's  "Le 
Chant  du  Depart,"  sung  by  MM.  E.  Feret, 
Charles  Eilsing  and  M.  Perron,  Mmes.  Rich- 
ard Rees  and  Josephine  Tapy,  and  Miles. 
Julie  Cotte  and  E.  Combette,  and  Mile. 
Denyse  D'Altaina  of  the  Follies  Bergere  will 
have  charge  of  some  telling  tableaux  vivants. 
Reserved  seats  will  range  from  50  cents  to 
$1.50,  and  boxes  will  be  $50,  $75,  and  $100, 
and  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  City  of 
Paris,  the  White  House,  and  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s. 


Frosh — Surveying  a  little?     Engineer — No! 
Surveying  a  lot. — Sour  Owl. 


BE  CANNY 

Home  preparedness — cans  loaded 
with  food.         

That  rubber  ring  you  put  on  a 
preserving  jar  helps  you  to  stretch 
your  income.     

The  awful  question,  "What  shall 
I  have  for  dinner?"  is  easily  an- 
swered if  your  shelves  are  full  of 
home-canned  products. 


Can't  eat  'em  all  in  summer  ? 
Not  enough  in  winter  ?  Home 
canning  is  the  answer. 


You  put  a  lid  on  waste  every  time 
you  seal  a  preserving  jar. 


Canned  berries   are  bird  proof. 


Frost  doesn't  nip  canned  vege- 
tables.   

Canned  green  peas  and  yellow 
peaches  help  fight  the  blues. 


See  that  your  garden  produces 
dry  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes  and 
root  crops  that  can  be  kept  without 
canning. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agricv' 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Lying  on  the  table  in  front  of  us  and  on 
their  way  to  the  waste-paper  basket  are 
about  fourteen  circulars  embodying  various 
"slogans"  and  "watchwords"  issued  by  com- 
mittees of  ladies  on  the  subject  of  food 
control.  Most  of  them  invite  us  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  regulate  our  diet  in  ways  that 
are  highly  distasteful  to  us.  One  among 
them  tries — fruitlessly — to  exact  from  us  a 
promise  that  we  will  henceforth,  and  in 
unspecified  ways,  obey  whatever  directions 
may  be  given  to  us  on  the  subject  of  food. 
These  papers  will  remain  unsigned.  Per- 
sonally we  are  vibrating  with  patriotism  and 
consumed  by  its  sacred  fires.  We  will  cheer- 
fully save  the  country,  if  necessary,  by  going 
without      food      altogether      for     considerable 


T1E  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea   fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m. . 
12:30  p.  r.i.,  3:20   p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  S  p.  m. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

JAPAN-CHINA 
PHILIPPINES  -via 
HONOLULU 

Monthly     Sailings      by    Luxurious      Steamers 

Full  information  upon  application  to     . 
GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT  -  508  California  St.,  S.  F. 


■:■■!:::  I   :l      J^SSS  2d  CI. 

>::U- »    i       :    „■]  !       J  .L-^BpIeiHiid  Twin 

'■       i      j  1/     Screw  American 

^V      .   *^        Stramers  "Sierra" 
\S  "Sonoma",  "V«ntura" 

*j  ^  —The  Delightful  Way! 
^S^FR,  JuI*  17- Au*-  7 

OCEANIC  S.S. CO., 601  MarketSt.S.F. 
[Line  to  Sydney,  Australia,  Pac  Tour,  ?337. 50  1st  ft.] 


"TriveldJithoutlrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
^r—  Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 

->  Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pad  he  Service  ( I  si,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco  every  two  weekj 

[s™h  JiOO.  YOKOHAMA  fiJi  $150.r.t.] 

Address.  J.  D.  Sriw+'li  &  Bros  Co.  601  Market  St  S.F. 
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periods  of  time.  But  we  will  not  bind  our- 
selves to  eat,  or  not  to  eat,  any  unnamed 
article  of  diet.  There  are  things  that  not 
even  a  force  pump  could  make  us  eat.- 

One  of  these  items  comes  all  the  way  from 
the  East,  and  it  tenderly  urges  us  to  "buy  a 
peck  of  spinach."  We  shall  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  What  should  we  do  with  a  peck  of 
spinach?  Another  implores  us  to  "buy  a  leaf 
of  lettuce."  Once  more  we  decline.  The 
"slogan"  rebounds  from  our  heart  of  ada- 
mant. It  seems  that  there  is  an  immense 
surplus  of  spinach,  due  to  the  unguided  efforts 
of  hysterical  people  who  thought  they  were 
saving  the  country.  The  same  with  the 
lettuce.  It  can  be  grown  in  a  fern  jar,  or 
under  the  piano,  or  in  the  bathroom.  It  is 
actually  being  grown  in  all  these  places  (see 
the  women's  newspapers).  As  a  result  there 
are  acres  of  lettuces  that  must  be  plowed 
under.  As  a  further  result  we  have  the 
"slogan,"  and  as  a  reinforcement  to  the 
slogan  the  lady  food  expert  is  turned  on  to 
assure  us  that  "while  not  as  pregnant  with 
carbohydrates  as  other  vegetables  of  the 
same  consistency  it  is  classed  as  among  the 
most  nutritious  of  summer  foods."  We  left 
our  table  of  food  values  at  home  this  morn- 
ing, and  as  a  result  we  shall  have  to  abjure 
lunch,  but  we  were  under  the  impression 
that  lettuce  contained  no  carbohydrates,  and 
practically  no  nourishment.  Anyway  we  re- 
fuse to  eat  lettuce  because  some  silly  people 
have  planted  acres  of  it.  Let  them  eat  their 
own  lettuce.  Nor  will  we  give  carte  blanche 
to  a  committee  of  ladies  to  regulate  our  table 
for  us.  They  might  tell  us  to  eat  garlic  or 
sauerkraut. 


We  are  so  tired  of  reading  disquisitions 
on  the  future  of  women  as  it  will  be  affected 
by  the  war.  Gertrude  Atherton  is  the  latest 
to  inflict  this  upon  us.  She  has  written  a 
book  called  "The  Living  Present"  (Stokes), 
quite  a  fascinating  book  for  the  most  part  in 
its  pictures  of  French  life,  but  its  ecstasies 
of  admiration  for  the  society  woman  who 
has  momentarily  ceased  to  be  useless  and 
silly  are  a  little  wearisome.  When  Dr. 
Johnson  was  asked  his  opinion  of  some  per- 
forming dogs,  or  something  of  the  kind,  he 
said  he  was  surprised,  not  that  the  dogs 
should  do  the  tricks  so  well,  but  that  they 
should  do  them  at  all.  Mrs.  Atherton 
seems  to  think  the  same  of  the  French 
society  woman.  Behold,  she  says,  this  pam- 
pered, vain  and  giddy  butterfly.  She  has 
actually  been  awed  by  tragedy  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  human  being.  She  has  been 
shocked  into  benevolence,  horrified  into 
utility.  How  magnificent  is  the  spectacle, 
how  complete  the  redemption,  how  inspiring 
the  prospect !  Behold  the  emancipation  of 
the  French  society  women.  Never  more  will 
she  be  the  sport  and  the  plaything  of  men. 
She  enters  magnificently  into  the  light  of  the 
new    feminist   day. 

All  of  which  is,  of  course,  pure  nonsense. 
The  tardy  performance  of  elementary  duties 
is  not  magnificent,  although  their  non-per- 
formance would  be  disgusting.  We  can  not 
see  any  particular  signs  of  regeneration  in  the 
fact  that  a  national  cataclysm  has  prompted 
to  some  evidences  of  helpfulness  or  that  a 
few  society  women  have  been  momentarily 
startled  into  repentance.  It  is  a  far  more 
magnificent  fact  that  there  are  unnumbered 
thousands  of  other  women  who  have  always 
done  their  duty,  and  who  are  now  doing  it 
with  an  unsurpassed  forgetfulness  of  self,  a 
self-abnegation  that  is  sublime.  But  no  one 
writes  books  about  them.  We  reserve  our 
ecstasies  for  the  society  woman  who  is  now 
proving  that  she  is  actually  a  woman,  and 
that  her  heart  is  not  made  of  reinforced 
concrete. 

The  war,  says  Mrs.  Atherton,  is  actually 
separating  husbands  and  wives,  mentally  as 
well  as  physically.  The  husband  comes  home 
on  leave  expecting  to  meet  the  same  kind  of 
wife  from  whom  he  parted.  But  he  finds  a 
serious  woman  who  does  not  chatter  about 
dress  and  frivolities,  and  he  is  inclined  to 
be  bored.  But  he,  too,  has  new  interests, 
his  comrades,  the  life  of  the  trenches  and  the 
details  of  his  career.  So  she  also  is  bored. 
And    there    you    are. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Mrs.  Atherton 
has  no  praise  for  the  average  French  woman. 
She  has,  and  she  expresses  it  without  stint. 
But  for  the  society  woman  she  has  not  only 
praise,  but  she  is  also  admiringly  surprised. 
Such  at  least  is  the  pose,  very  much  like  our 
pose  at  home  when  we  devote  half  a  news- 
paper broadside  to  pictures  of  rich  women 
rolling  bandages,  or  learning  how  to  fire  a 
cannon,  or  otherwise  wiling  away  an  idle 
hour  in  the  much-abused  name  of  patriotism. 


Corporations  employ  over  one-eighth  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  frac- 
tional part  of  the  population  is  paid  more  in 
wages  and  salaries  than  the  remaining  seven- 
eighths.  Not  counting  home  and  farm  lands, 
corporations  own  80  per  cent,  of  the  property 
and  do  over  80  per  cent,  of  America's  entire 
commerce. 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,  Golfing, 

Tennis  and   Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAP1TOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
ASILOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  P1ZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH   RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 

NEWPORT  and 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN,  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS,  KERN,  UPPER  SACRAMENTO.  McCLOUD,  PIT,  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  ''Apache  Trail ''  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise 


A  schoolmistress  asked  her  class  to  explain 
the  word  "bachelor."  and  was  very  much 
amused  when  a  little  girl  answered:  "A 
bachelor  is  a  very  happy  man."'  "Where  did 
you  learn  that?"  asked  the  mistress.  "Father 
told  me,''  the  little  girl  replied. 


A  woman  pacifist  in  Illinois  was  too  con- 
cise or  something  in  her  attempt  to  influence 
Representative  McCormick  of  that  state  not 
to  act  against  Germany.  She  telegraphed 
him  :  "We  elected  President  Wilson  to  keep 
us  out  of  war."  When  his  reply  came  it  was 
one   word:     "Stung." 


An  Irish  magistrate,  one  of  the  old  school, 
was  summing  up  a  case  in  a  Dublin  court. 
The  plaintiff  was  a  handsome  woman,  and  her 
good-looking  daughter  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  his 
honor,  "everything  in  the  case  seems  plain — 
except,  of  course,  Mrs.  O'Toole  and  her 
charming  daughter." 


"Now,  Captain  Wilson,"  said  a  certain 
brigadier-general,  according  to  a  story  which 
is  now  current  in  London,  "suppose  you  found 
your  company  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
battalion,  hopelessly  outnumbered,  and  sur- 
rounded on  every  side.  What  would  you 
do?"  "By  Jove,  sir,  you  are  a  pessimist!" 
replied  Captain  Wilson. 


A  Jersey  man  of  benevolent  turn  of  mind 
encountered  a  small  boy  in  his  neighborhood 
who  gave  evidence  of  having  emerged  but 
lately  from  a  severe  battle.  "I  am  sorry," 
said  the  man,  "to  see  that  you  have  a  black 
eye,  Sammy."  Whereupon  Sammy  retorted : 
"You  go  home  and  be  sorry  for  your  own 
little  boy — he's   got   two." 


There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  people  on  the 
Strand,  causing  a  partial  block  in  the  traffic. 
The  lagging  of  a  particularly  pompous  old 
gentleman  roused  the  ire  of  a  held-up  cabby. 
"Now,  then,  'urry  up  there,  can't  yer?"  he 
shouted.  "Am  I  not  hurrying,  cabman  ?"  was 
the  mild  expostulation.  "  'Urry in',"  snorted 
cabby,  with,  a  flick  of  his  whip,  "you're 
a-jumpin'  abaht  like  a  bit  o'  stickin'  plaster." 


A  Mormon's  wife,  coming  downstairs  one 
morning,  met  the  physician  who  was  attending 
her  husband.  "Is  he  very  ill  ?"  she  asked, 
anxiously.  "He  is,"  replied  the  physician. 
"I  fear  that  the  end  is  not  far  off."  "Do 
you  think,"  she  asked,  hesitatingly,  "do  you 
think  it  proper  that  I  should  be  at  his  bed- 
side during  his  last  moments  ?"  "Yes.  But 
I  advise  you  to  hurry,  madam.  The  best 
places  are  already  being  taken." 


Susan's  mother  had  placed  a  dish  of  candy 
on  the  top  of  the  piano,  where  she  supposed 
it  would  be  out  of  her  little  three-year-old 
daughter's  reach.  But,  returning  a  little  later, 
she  found  Susan  sitting  on  the  floor  regaling 
herself  with  the  candy.  "Why,  Susan  !  How- 
did  you  get  the  candy?"  "Oh,  I  climbed  on 
the  stool,  and  then  on  the  piano  keys,  and 
then  I  said,  'Now,  if  I  die  before  I  wake,  I 
pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take,'  and  got  the 
candy,  all  right." 

A  proper  Japanese  never  forgets  the  do- 
mestic cleanliness  which  was  impressed  upon 
him  in  his  youth,  and  the  Occidental  custom 
of  entering  houses  in  the  same  shoes  that  are 
worn  in  the  street  always  offends  his  senses, 
although  he  is  too  polite  to  mention  the  mat- 
ter. Recently,  however,  the  Oriental  forbear- 
ance was  stretched  beyond  its  limit  when  at 
the  door  of  a  particularly  dirty  apartment 
house  a  Japanese  encountered  the  sign : 
"Please  wipe  your  feet."  Drawing  his  pencil 
from  his  pocket  the  Japanese  added  these 
words  :     "On  going  out." 


The  late  Dr.  Hugo  Muensterberg,  professor 

•    of    psychology    at    Harvard,    was    talking    one 

day  about  his  truth-telling  machine,   a  device 

by   which   he   claimed   to    tell   when    a   person 

was  lying.     "The   machine,"  he  said,   "notices 


things,  that  is  all.  That  is  the  secret  of  its 
power.  It  has  an  uncanny  gift  for  noticing 
things.  It's  like  the  urchin.  An  urchin  came 
in  to  his  mother  from  the  nursery  the  other 
evening  to  say  good-night.  The  mother,  to 
ward  off  a  cold,  had  taken  a  spoonful  of 
brandy.  The  urchin,  after  kissing  her, 
wrinkled  his  nose:  'Oh,  mamma,  you've  been 
using   papa's   perfumery,    haven't   you  ?'  " 


One  day  last  summer  a  tourist  drove  hur- 
riedly up  to  the  home  of  Enos  A.  Mills  at  the 
foot  of  Longs  Peak,  leaped  out  and  ap- 
proached the  naturalist.  "Mr.  Mills,"  he  said 
brusquely,  "I  have  been  told  that  there  is  fine 
scenery  in  Estes  Park.  I  want  to  get  you  to 
show  me  some  of  it."  The  naturalist's  eyes 
turned  toward  the  100-mile  sweep  of  snowy 
mountains  that  cut  the  blue  sky,  then  swept 
the  valley  below  and  rested  on  noble  crags 
and  streams  that  wound  among  groves  of  pine 
and  aspen.  Slowly  he  shook  his  head.  "I 
guess  you  must  have  been  misinformed." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Wireless  ! 
Sure,   'tis  little  I  care 

How  she  flirts  on  the  screen! 
When    that   kiss   flung   to    air 
(A-ah,    she   knew    I'd    be  there!) 
Was    for   me,    straight  an'    fair, 

Ye  can  catch   what  I  mean 
Of  how  little   I  care 

When  she  flirts  on  the  screen! 

Every   curl   of   her    hair, 
An'  each  laugh   in  her  een 

(Och,    an'    aren't  they    the   pair? 

Blue  as  heaven,    I    swear!) 

Cries  her  message:     "J  dare 
Play   to   you,    naught   between!" 

Sure,    'tis   little   I   care 

Though  she  flirts  on  the  screen! 

— Film   Fit 


The  Lyric  Baedeker. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

I    can   lyricize  ornately 

Of  the   city    that    sedatcly 
Stands   upon   the   western   bank  of    Delaware, 

For  I  know  a  Lloyd,  a  Norris, 

And  a  Rittenhouse  and  Morris, 
And    I'm  quite  at  home  on   Independence   Square. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 

Where  the  leafy  forest  beckoned 
It    was    founded   by   a    certain    William    Penn, 

Whom  the  people  speak  quite  well  of; 

And  you  also  hear  them  tell  of 
Mr.  Franklin,   known   familiarly  as  "Ben." 

There  are  many  colored  voters, 
And  a  reckless  mob  of  motors, 

And  the  streets  are  Market,  Chestnut,  Spruce,  and 
Pine. 

The  descendants  of  the    Quakers 
Buy  their  pins  at  Wanamaker's, 

And  the  Stratford  is  the  proper  place  to  dine. 

When  you  pass  the  outer  bound'ries 

Of  the  textile  mills  and  foundries, 
Fairmount  Park  will  yield  contentment  to  the  soul. 

All   the   suburbs   are   alluring; 

And  their  roads  are  fine  for  touring, 
Though  at  every  other  mile  you  pay  a  toll. 

Where  the  trees   in  April  quicken 

On  the  lovely  Wissahickon, 
Or  in  winter  where  the   Schuylkill,    full   of  slush, 

Cuts  the  city  through   the  middle, 

One  may  even  see  a  Biddle, 
A  Cadwallader,  a  Shippen,  or  a  Rush! 

You  should  tarry  there  and  grapple 

With  the  mysteries  of  "scrapple" — 
A  conglomerate  of  flour,   herbs,   and   pork. 

Philadelphia,    not  to   quiz   it. 

Is  a  pleasant  place — to  visit; 
Which   is   what  the   natives  say    about  New   York. 
— Arthur  Gstiterman,   in  Life. 


"  I  CAN  LOOK  MY  GROCER  IN  THE  FACE  " 

"I've  paid  him  clean  to  date."  Ask  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  how.  Loans  from 
$25  up.  There's  no  mortgage  to  give  or 
property  to  pledge.  Personal  character  and 
thrift  secure  the  loan. 

Next  week  after  you  receive  the  loan,  you 
begin  by  small  weekly  payments  to  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 
of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  —  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feet  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feet  long 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Work» :  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital $  4,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,311,i:>S.22 

Deposits 60.603,936.99 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savinga  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

■eater  of  the  Associated  Swim  Bub  if  Sin  Frudtcs 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Kit. 
Baigbt  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Hugnt  and  Berrtdere. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499.332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.134,403-55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235.045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^LIMITED— 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,    San  Francisco,   Cal. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Member  Associated  Sarrngs  Banblof  San  Francisco  > 

DECEMBERS,  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 

DIRECTORS  : 

G.  Bdeoe?  J.  M.  Daps 

J.  A.  Bergerol  John  Ginty 

S.  Bissmger  J.|S.  Godeaa 

Leon  Bocqnenu  Arthur  Legalist 

O.Bozio  Geo.W.HcNar 

Charles  Carpy  X.  De  Pkhon 

Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cat  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA   STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Portland.  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland;  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson.  Balfour  &  Co..  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


Your 
Vacation 

should  be  spent 
in  the  beautiful 

Feather  River  Country 

— up  among  the  pities 
in  the  high  Sierras. 

— Reached  via— 

Western  Pacific 

|  LOW  ROUND  TRIP  FARES  TO  ALl  F01HTS   | 

Numerous  resorts  along  the  famous 

FEATHER  RIVER 

and  near  the  many  lakes  and 

streams    where    the  fish    and 

game  are  abundant. 

Write  or  call  for  folders : 

"Films  of  the  Feather  River  Country" 

and 

"Hotels,  Camps  and  Resorts" 


Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  S74 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-toun  a 
during  the  vacation  season  promt. : 
request. 
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284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited ) 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Miriam  Beaver,  and  Mr.  Horace  Van  Sicklen. 
Miss  Beaver  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Cushing 
and  of  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Beaver,  Jr.,  and  the 
niece  of  the  Misses  Anna,  Kate,  and  Ethel  Beaver. 
Mr.  Van  Sicklen  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  YV.  Van  Sicklen  and  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  George  Lyman,  Miss  Hilda  Van  Sicklen, 
and  of  Mr.  Frederick  VV.  Van  Sicklen,  Jr.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mrs.  Walter  Oakes  of  Seattle  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Beek- 
man  Oakes,  and  Mr.  Alfred  YYoolsey.  Mr.  Wool- 
sey  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Frank  Woolsey  of  Tacoma 
and  has  resided  in  San  Francisco  for  several 
years.     No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Dinkelspiel  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Sophie  Dinkelspiel,  and-  Mr.  James  H.  Schwa- 
bacher.  Mr.  Schwabacher  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ludwig  Schwabacher  and  he  is  the  nephew  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  and  of  Mr.  Mortimer 
Fleishhacker.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Dinkelspiel 
and   Mr.    Schwabacher    will  take  place  in  the   fall. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Emilia  MacGavin  and 
Mr.  Allan  Cline  was  solemnized  Tuesday  evening 
at  8:30  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin,  on  Broderick  Street, 
Rev.  Alexander  Eakin  officiating.  Mrs.  Drummond 
MacGavin  was  the  matron  of  honor  and  the  Misses 
Helen  and  Dorothy  MacGavin  were  the  flower- 
girls.  Mr.  Dutro  Cale  was  the  best  man.  Upon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cline  will  reside  at  Fillmore  and  Washing- 
ton   Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs  Kenneth  Raleigh 
Kingsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron, 
and   Dr.    Max   Rothschild  and  Mrs.    Rothschild. 

Colonel  Frank  Caldwell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Caldwell  gave  a  dinner  Monday  evening  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  their  guests  having  been  Colonel 
Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman,  Captain  Ed- 
ward   C.    Durrell,    U.    S.    N.,    and    Mrs.    Durrell, 


WA  N  T  E  D 

Convalescent  child  or  adult  requir- 
ing country  air.  Every  care  and 
attention  given  in  home  of  medical 
woman.  Highest  references  given  and 
required.      Address  Box  6,  care    Argonaut. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.    B.   Griggs  Holt,   and  Mr.   and   Mis. 
W.    E.  Hacker  of  Tacoma. 

Dr.  Oliver  Dwight  Norton  and  Mrs.  Norton 
gave  a  luncheon  recently  in  Montecito  in  honor 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jefferson,  who  were  recent 
visitors  in  San  Francisco.  Those  bidden  to  meet 
them  included  Dr.  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mrs. 
Brodie,  Dr.  David  A.  Conrad  and  Mrs.  Conrad, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Coleman,  Jr..  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Oghvy*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Tanner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Ashley  Gilbert,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  T.  Wetmore. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  gave  a  reception  Monday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Franklin  Street  at 
which  Mrs,  Randolph  Huntington  Miner  gave  an 
address  on  the  objects  of  the  Navy  League. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gove, 
Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  George  Grant,  Mrs. 
Marcus  Koshland,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss,  Mrs.  Henry 
Sinsheimer,  Mrs.  George  Kaufman,  Mrs.  Mark 
Gerstle,  Mrs.  Benno  Hart,  Mrs.  Theodore  Hell- 
man,  Mrs.  John  Walter,"  Mrs.  Adolfo  Stahl,  Mrs. 
I  Jesse  Lilienthal,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Leo  Lentelli,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Sinsheimer,  Mrs.  Wendell  Easton,  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Morrison. 

The  Misses  Anne,  Monica,  and  Eloise  Martin 
gave  a  reception  Saturday  afternoon  at  their  home 
on  Union  Street,  complimenting  the  men  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp.  In  the  receiv- 
ing party  were  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Mrs.  Denis 
O'Sullivan,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Dorothy  Deane,  Miss 
Margaret  Bassett,  Miss  Adele  Lucke,  Miss  Marian 
Bliss,  Miss  Catherine  Mohun,  Miss  Frances 
Mathieu,  Miss  Katherine  Magee,  Miss  Adelaide 
Oliver.  Miss  Helen  Oliver,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mc  Arthur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  gave  a  reception 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  their  home  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Frank  Deerhig  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Harris  Hopkins  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Mrs. 
Margaret   Cameron  Lewis. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Miles  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Harry  Horslcy 
Scott,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman,  Mrs.  Robert 
Hayes  Smith,   and   Mis.   Jcscph   Oliver  Tobin. 

Miss  Helen  Kteney  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  honor  of  Miss 
Lucy  Flathers  of  Washington.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
George  Bowles,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss 
Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Miss  Ger- 
j  trude  Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Gabrielle 
Chandler,    and    Miss    Agnes    Page    Brown. 

Mrs.  George  G.  Bucknell  gave  a  reception  Sun- 
day at  her  home  on  Green  Street  for  the  men  of 
the  Reserve  Officers"  Training  Camp. 

Mrs.  Albert  Edward  Gillespie  gave  a  tea  Thurs- 
day afternoon  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hunter,  the  guests  assembling  at  the  home  of  the 
hostess  on   Clay    Street. 

Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  gave  a  tea  recently  at  her 
home  in  San  Rafael,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Christian  Miller,  Mrs.  Sidney  Ford,  Mrs.  Berrien 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker,  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith, 
Mrs.  Charles  Belden,  Miss  Leonard  Abbott,  Mrs. 
Paul  Foster,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Helen  St. 
Goar,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Emily  Lilley, 
Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  and  Miss  Miriam  Beaver. 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney Cloman,  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Marye,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  William 
Irwin,  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader. 

Mrs.  Frank  Wright  of  London  gave  a  reception 
Tuesday   afternoon   at  the  Palace   Hotel. 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  Band  from 
Mare  Island  will  appear  on  the  lawns  of  the 
Peninsula  Hotel,  San  Mateo,  Sunday,  July  15th, 
under  the  auspices  of  San  Mateo  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott,  Mrs.  William  Greer  Hitchcock,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Martin  were  among  the  Red  Cross  mem- 
bers who  served  on  various  committees  at  the  re- 
cent lawn  fete  held  by  the  chapter,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Marine  Corps  Band  induced  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  to   arrange  a  return  engagement. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter  at 
their   home    in    San   Mateo. 


One  industry  alone; — the  manufacture  of 
clothing — produces  practically  16  per  cent. 
of  New  York  City's  $3,435,582,000  output  of 
manufactured  goods. 


Make  sure  of  a  fixed  income  now.  Joint, 
Individual,  Immediate  and  Deferred  Annui- 
ties at  unusually  low  rates.  No  medical  ex- 
amination. ^Etna  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  sixty-eight  years  old,  has  great 
financial    strength   and   offers   these   contracts. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
(Adv.) 


Presidio   Heights 

Marine  View  Residence.    Price    re- 
duced to  make  quick  sale.     House 
contains      7     bedrooms     and    four 
baths.     Xhree  sen-ant's  rooms  and 
two  servant's  baths. 
Hardwood  floors  throughout.  Span- 
ish Cedar  finish. 
Room  for  driveway  and  garage. 
Lot  has  two  frontages,  107V£  feet 
in  all. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
BUCKBEE,  THORNE  &  CO. 

27  Montgomery  Street 


Playera  Club   at  Greek  Theatre. 

The  many  unusual  features  that  the 
Players'  Club  of  San  Francisco  will  present 
on  Saturday  evening,  July  21st.  at  the  Hearst 
Greek  Theatre  are  creating  a  stir  among 
those  interested  in  classic  and  pageant  drama. 
"The  Talisman"  offers  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  spectacular  effects.  Raine  Bennett, 
the  author,  says  that  so  far  as  he  knows  it 
is   the   only   Bedouin   drama   in   existence. 

Beatrix  Michelena  is  putting  in  strenuous 
days  learning  the  leading  role  of  Medina 
while  making  motion  pictures  at  Boulder 
Creek  of  "The  Dead  Line,"  a  scenario  by 
Earl  Snell.  a  graduate  jof  the  University  oi 
California. 

Between  the  first  and  second  acts,  as  part 
of  the  play,  a  ballet  divertissement  will  be 
given  by  Miss  Vanda-Hoff,  who  last  came  to 
us  in  the  Orpheum  headline  act,  "The  Danc- 
ing Girl  of  Delhi."  Miss  Yanda-Hoff's  dance 
in  "The  Talisman"  takes  place  at  night  be- 
fore the  temple  gates  of  Abydos  in  the  river 
valley  of   the   Nile. 

Throughout  the  drama  special  music  is 
featured,  not  only  original  scores  of  Bedouin 
melodies  by  Mr.  Bennett,  but  also  the  "Danse 
Arabe,"  by  Tschaikowsky ;  "Poems"  (after 
Omar  Khayyam),  by  Arthur  Foote.  and 
"Arabian  Twilight."  a  Oriental  caprice,  by 
Frederick    Luscomb. 

The  cast  from  the  Players'  Club  supporting 
Miss  Michelena  includes :  Dion  Holm,  who 
plays  opposite  the  charming  actress ;  George 
Mayerle,  a  noted  character  actor;  Benjamin 
Purrington,  Adrian  Metzger.  George  E. 
Rosenthal,  Allison  French,  Raybourne  Rine- 
hart,  and  many  others. 


—  •*■ 


"The  Boomerang"  Coming:. 
When  David  Belasco  sends  the  latest  Win- 
chell  Smith  and  Victor  Mapes  comedy,  "The 
Boomerang,"  to  the  Columbia  for  two  weeks, 
beginning  Monday  night,  July  30th,  local 
theatre-goers  are  promised  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  acting  ensembles  that  has  graced  any 
one  production  in  recent  years.  The  same 
notable  cast  that  helped  to  make  this  comedy 
the  outstanding  artistic  and  financial  hit  of 
two  seasons  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New 
York,  and  one  season  at  Powers'  Theatre, 
Chicago,  will  be  seen  here  intact,  and  in- 
cludes, among  others,  Arthur  Byron,  Martha 
Hedman,  Wallace  Eddinger,  Ruth  Shepley, 
Gilbert  Douglas,  Kathryn  Keys,  Marguerite 
Chaffee,  Dorothy  Megrew,  and  others.  Mr. 
Belasco's  name  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that 
the  stage-settings  will  be  adequate. 


The  Rich  Man 

Can  Do  a  Great  and  Honorable 
Service  to  His  Country 

Finish  reclaiming  at  a  cost  of  $3000, 
and  put  under  cultivation  500  acres 
near  San  Francisco  that  would  other- 
wise produce  no  food.  Free  use  for 
a  term  of  years  with  option  to  pur- 
chase.    Box  B,  Argonaut  office. 


The  Angel 

Train  of — fine  equipment, 

unusual  appointments, 
Fred  Harvey  cuisine. 

Leaves  at  4  every  afternoon  for 

Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego 

No  change  of  cars. 


SantaFe) 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Marks  St..  San  FruncUco— Phone  Sutter  7500 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeride  425 


Hotel 

pdriq 

sAi^eles 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standard!. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
flan  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vice-Pro.  ud  Miyipitg  Director 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
J.  R  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -     Manager 


"The  environment  of  a 
country  place  yet  con- 
venient to  metropolitan 
San  Francisco" 

PENINSULA 
HOTEL 

IN  SAN  MATEO 

Eighteen  Miles  South  on 

the  Stat-'  Highway 

European  plan,  $2  and  upward 

American  plan,  $4  and  upward 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Table  d'Hote  Dinner  $1. 25 

Motorists'  Luncheon  75c 

Service  also  a  la  carte 

Dancing  in  the  evening 

Music  by  Glen  Ellicott 

Orchestra 

Hotel  reached  via  South- 
ern Pacific.  San  Mateo 
Interurban  a  nd  Rapid 
Transit  Motor  Bus  from 
5th  and  Market  Streets 
GOLF  -  TENNIS  -  SWIMMING 
BOWLING 

Management  E.  G.  Borden 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


The  Hotel  Dorchester 

1482  Sutter  Street,  at  Gough 

Is  one  of  San  Francisco's  best  family  and 
tourist  hotels.  Easily  reached  from  all  car 
lines. 

EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 
Phone — Prospect    650. 


BERKELEY  INN 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


Tahoe  Tavern 

Where  the  Days 
are  Warm  and 
Balmy  and  the 
Nights  are  al- 
ways   Cool. 


Write  or  Telegraph  for 
Reservations 


July  14,  1917. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  ana  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  left  Thursday 
for  Yosemite,  where  they  will  remain  for  two 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Law- 
ton    Filer,    are   spending   a    few    days   at    Miramar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  having  passed  the  early  sum- 
mer at  their  home  in    Menlo   Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson  have  taken 
possession  of  their  new  home  in  San  Rafael,  which 
has    recently   been   completed. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  spent  the  week-end  in 
San  Mateo  as  the  house  guest  of  Miss  Genevieve 
Eothin. 

Miss  Gladys  Sullivan  returned  from  Washing- 
ton, where  she  has  resided  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  and  has  joined  her  aunt.  Miss 
Mary    Phelan,    at   her    home    on    California    Street. 

Miss  Marion  Winston  is  visiting  Lieutenant 
Harry  Gantz  and  Mrs.  Gantz  at  their  home  in 
Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  returned  Monday 
from  a  visit  at  Tahoe. 

Miss  Flora  Miller  has  been  spending  several 
days  at  Inverness,  where  she  has  been  the  house 
guest  of  Mrs.  William  Cary  Van  Fleet  and  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Redwood  City  from  a  visit  to 
the   Webber  Lake    Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  are  spending 
the  summer  months  at  their  country  home  at  San 
Leandro. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Geddes  Pennoyer,  who  have 
been  visiting  at  Del  Monte,  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  returned  Monday  to  her 
home  on  Broadway,  after  a  visit  in  Cupertino 
with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter    S.    Martin. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Stow,  who  has  recently  been  a 
guest  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  her  home  in 
Santa  Barbara,  is  visiting  her  sister-in-law,  Miss 
Nellie  Stow,  at  her  apartments  at  the  Hillcrest. 

Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  and  her  children  have  gone 
to  Los  Altos,  where  they  will  remain  for  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Burl  in  game  from  a  sojourn  at 
the   Webber   Lake    Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman  and  Miss  Edith 
Rueker  have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a 
?r;p  to  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Garrett  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  East  and  is  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr., 
at   their   home  on   Russian  Hill. 

Mrs.  Willard  Sperry  arrived  recently  from  her 
former  home  in  Astoria,  Oregon,  and  is  visiting 
Mrs.    James   Sperry   at    her   home   in    Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  and  Master 
Njeal  Lilley  are  spending  several  days  in  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley   from  their  home  in   San  Rafael. 

Countess  Delia  Faille,  wife  of  the  Belgian 
minister  to  Japan,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  a  few 
days  ago  with  her  sons  en  route  to  Canada. 

General     William     M.     Wallace    and     his    niece, 


Claremont  Residence 

FOR    SALE 

Beautiful  Claremont  home, 
including  one  acre  in  choice 
garden,  is  offered  for  sale.  Will 
accept  part  trade;  balance  on 
terms  if  desired.  Address  Box 
A,  Argonaut  office. 


Miss  Holly  Drake,  are  guests  of  General  Wal- 
lace's son,  Captain  G.  W.  Wallace,  at  his  home 
at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long  left  Thursday 
for  Tahoe,  where  they  will  remain  for  several 
days. 

Miss  Margaret  House,  who  has  been  visiting 
Mrs.  William  B.  Storey  at  her  home  in  Chicago, 
will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Governor's  Island, 
where  she  will  be  a  guest  at  the  home  of  Major- 
General  J.  Franklin  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Bell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf o  Stahl,  who  have  been 
spending  the  past  season  in  New  York,  returned 
Tuesday    to    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentiss  Gray  returned  a  few 
days  ago  from  Belgium  and  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Gray's   parents  in   Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fee  and  the  Misses 
Marcia  and  Elizabeth  Fee  have  been  spending  a 
few  days   at  Del   Monte. 

Miss  Ruth  Perkins  has  returned  to  San  Fran 
jisco,  after  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Oyster  at 
her  summer  home  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Werner  Lawson  have 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  having  passed 
the  early  summer  months  in  Ross. 

Miss  Lila  McDonald  is  spending  several  day* 
in  San  Rafael,  where  she  is  the  guest  of  Miss 
ue-.rude    Hunt. 

Miss  Florence  Bandmann  left  Monday  for  Capi- 
tola,  where  she  will  spend  a  few  days  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McCalla  George  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  New  York  and  is  visiting  her 
father,  Captain  Harry  George,  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard- 
Miss  Mary  Armsby  returned  yesterday  to  her 
home  in  Ross,  after  an  extended  visit  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher,  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  and  Miss 
Genevieve  Bothin  returned  this  week  from  a  visit 
to    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  John  Parrott  and  the  Misses  Emilie,  Bar- 
bara, and  Josephine  Parrott  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks   at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Baylies  are  guests  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  their  home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter,  who  has  recently  been 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Edward  Gil- 
lespie at  their  home  on  Clay  Street,  has  returned 
to   her  home   in   Honolulu. 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  has  been  spending 
the    past    week   at    Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark  and  Miss  Helen 
Clark  have  returned  to  their  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont  from  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst 
at  her  home  in  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  Frank  Holmes  and  Miss  Margaret  Holmes, 
who  have  been  traveling  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  several  weeks,  are  at  present  in  Washington. 
They  will  reside  at  Stanford  Court  upon  their 
return   to   this  .city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  have  gone 
to  Del  Monte,  where  they  will  remain  through- 
out July  and   August. 

Mrs.  Morgan  Adams  has  returned  to  her  home 
in   Los  Angeles,    after   a   visit  to   Mare  Island. 

Mrs.  Frank  Deering  and  Miss  Francesca  Deer- 
ing  left  Monday  for  Inverness,  where  they  are 
the    guests   of  Mrs.    Rea    Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  W.  Dinkelspiel  have 
been  spending  several  days  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Morgan  Gunst  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  visit  of  several 
months  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Norman  Livermore  is  sojourning  for  a 
few   weeks  at   the   Livermore   ranch   at    Calistoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lloyd-Butler  are  visiting 
Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  at  her  home  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere  and  the  Misses 
Hilldreth  and  Lloyd  Meiere  are  spending  several 
weeks  at  their  Los  Altos  home. 

Judge  Frederick  Henshaw  and  Mrs.  Henshaw, 
Miss  Alice  Grimes,  Mr.  Victor  Metcalf,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Leimert  have  been  spending  several  days 
as  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Griffith  Henshaw  at  their  country  place  in  Monte- 
cito. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Brooke  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Genevieve    Brooke,    who   have   been    recent   visitors 


the  best  in  flour  and  cereals  that  the  institution  known 
favorably  "in  every  home"  of  California  for  60  years 

can  produce.  At  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
Sperry  Products  received  the  Grand  Prize,  the  highest  award, 
a  medal  of  honor,  12  gold  medals  and  8  silver  medals. 


FOR  THE  INVALID 

SHASTA  WATER  FROM  SHASTA  SPRINGS 

See  that  it  bears  the  Shasta  Label.      All  Grocers  and  Delicatessens,  especially 
the  better  class,  or  telephone  Shasta  Water  Co.,  San  Francisco— Oakland. 


here  from  their  home  in  Portland,  have  gone 
East  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in 
the  Adirondacks  with  Mrs.  Brooke's  son-in-law 
and  daughter,   Mr.    and  Mrs.  Richard  V.  Look. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hellman  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adolf  o  Stahl  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  left  Sunday  for 
a    trip    to    the    Yosemite    Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Raoul 
Duval  have  returned  to  San  Mateo  from  a  so- 
journ at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  John  Baldwin  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
for  a  brief  visit,  and  is  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam   Sproule  at  the   St.    Francis  Hotel. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  spent  the  week-end  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  are  passing 
several  days  at  the  Webber  Lake  Country  Club 
and  later  will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Newhall   at  Tahoe. 

Miss  Marion  Buntington,  who  returned  last 
week  from  the  Hast,  spent  the  week-end  in  Los 
Gatos  with    her  sister,    Mrs.    Gilbert  Perkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lacey  Brayton  returned 
last  week  to  their  home  in  Oakland,  after  a  brief 
visit   in   Coronado. 

Mrs.  George  Gardiner  has  arrived  from  her 
home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  is  the  guest  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Thomas  Findley,  at  her  home  in 
town. 

Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan  is  visiting  in  Portland  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Ainsworth. 

Mrs.  Lucius  Solomons  left  last  week  for  Phila- 
delphia, where  she  is  the  guest  of  her  niece, 
Mrs.    Hayes    Solis    Cohn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  Sherwood  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  visit  in  Santa 
Cruz  with  Mrs.  Sherwood's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry   S.    Deming. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederi<  k  Hussey  and  Miss  Ysa- 
bel  Chase  have  recently  been  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Hjbart  at  their  Tahoe  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  have  recently  gone  to  Tahoe 
from    their    ranch   at    Beowawe,    Nevada. 

Mrs.  Edson  Adams  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams 
returned  last  week  to  their  home  in  Piedmont 
from  a  trip  to  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  John  Codman  and  the  Misses  Ruth  and 
Rosamond  Codman  have  taken  the  Marshall  Bond 
house  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  season. 

Mrs.  James  Finnell  is  the  guest  of  her  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  at 
their   home   on   Vallejo   Street. 

Mrs.  William  Bull  Pringle  is  spending  several 
days  at  Montecito   from  her  home   in   San   Mateo. 

Miss  Evelyn  Waller  is  visiting  the  Misses  Alice 
and  Lucy  Hanchett  at  their  summer  home  at 
Capitola. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter 
have  gone  to  the  Feather  River  Inn  for  a  brief 
sojourn. 

Major  Haldimand  Putnam  Young,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Young  left  Thursday  for  Washington, 
where    they    will    reside   indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hager,  and 
Mrs.  Marion  Lord  left  Thursday  for  a  tour  of 
Northern    California,  Oregon,   and   Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  who  have  been 
residing  with  Mrs.  Short's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Lee  Hathaway,  since  their  marriage,  have 
taken  an  apartment  on  Jones  Street. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Payson  is  spending  several 
weeks  at  Tahoe  from  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Elliott  and  family  of  Berkeley  have 
taken  a  cottage  at  Shasta  Springs  for  a  prolonged 
stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michel s  are  visiting  at 
Del   Monte  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Edward  Whiting  Howard  and  her  children 
will  spend  the  autumn  and  winter  months  in  San 
Mateo,  where  they  have  taken  the  Abbott  house 
on    Santa    Inez    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Edward  Burk  Corbet  is  in  the  city  en 
route  to  her  home  in  Tacoma,  Nevada.  She  has 
been  on  a  short  visit  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Prentis   Cobb  Hale,    who    is   at   Shasta   Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Sr.,  of  San 
Mateo,    will    shortly    close    their    home    and    spend 


the  summer  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  in  San  Mateo. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julian  Thorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Whiting 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alpbonse 
Judis  are  among  other  families  who  will  summer 
at  the   Peninsula. 

Miss  Lilian  Whitney  has  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended visit  in  the  East  and  has  joined  her  mother, 
Mrs.  William  Reding,  at  the  El  Drisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Moore  are  home  again, 
having  returned  from  Shasta  Springs  last  Monday. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  and  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett 
spent  the  week-end  at  Sonoma  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph   Spreckels. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theo.  Rethers  and  family  have 
returned  home,  after  three  weeks*  vacation  at 
Shasta  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Newbegin  and  family 
of  Portland  are  at  Shasta  Springs  for  a  month's 
stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Armes  and  family  are 
at  Snasta  Springs  Hotel. 


A  Pittsburg  man's  will  recently  referred  to 
a  "flowerless  burial  plot,"  and  gave  directions 
for  a  brick  and  cement  grave  where  no  flowers 
or  plants  are  ever  to  be  grown.  He  made  pro- 
vision for  $7  a  year  for  watering  grass,  which 
is  to  be  allowed  on  the  grave,  and  directed 
that  the  fence  about  the  plot  be  painted  with 
a  certain  kind  of  aluminum  paint,  applied 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush. 


Of  every  thousand  babies  born  in  the 
United  Kingdom  eleven  die  in  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  twice  this  number  in  the 
first  week,  and  thirty-six  in  the  first  month. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  every  thousand  die 
either  before  birth  or  during  the  first  year. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"They  own  a  limousine."  "'That's  nothing. 
I  know  people  who  eat  potatoes  twice  every 
day." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Lawyer — Judge,  I  plead  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  defendant.  He's  deaf.  Judge — Not 
granted.  He'll  have  his  hearing  in  the  morn- 
ing.— Chaparrall. 

Teacher — Do  you  know  the  population  of 
New  York?  Mamie  Backrow — Not  all  of 
them,  ma'am  ;  but  then,  we've  only  lived  here 
two  years. — Puck. 

Mistress — How  do  you  manage  to  make 
such  a  noise  here  in  the  kitchen?  Cook — 
Well!  Just  you  try  to  break  four  plates 
without  making  a  noise. — London  Ideas. 

"I  let  Boresum  have  $5  this  morning." 
"Don't  you  know  he'll  never  pay  you  back?" 
"Of  course."  "Then  why  lend  him  money  t" 
"It's  worth  $5  to  me  not  to  see  Boresum  for 
six  months." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

"It  is  very  strange  that  no  one-  has  ever 
been  -  able  to  find  Captain  Kidd's  treasure." 
"Oh.  well,  Captain  Kidd  isn't  the  only  man 
who  has  put  his  money  into  real  estate  and 
couldn't  get  it  out.'' — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

"Those  two  girls  evidently  had  a  little  too 
much  ice-cream  soda  yesterday."  "Why  that 
inference  ?"  "I  heard  one  telling  the  other 
that  she  had  a  cerise  taste  in  her  mouth  this 
morning   when    she    awoke." — Topeka    Capital. 

"I  presume  Mr.  Grabcoin.  the  eminent  capi- 
talist, poses  as  a  self-made  man?"  "Well.  no. 
Mr.  Grabcoin  frankly  admits  that  some  of  his 
biggest  deals  could  not  have  been  put  through 
without  the  aid  of  his  lawyers." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"Don't  you  know  you  will  be  punished  for 
fishing  on  Sunday?"  asked  the  shocked  minis- 
ter of  the  little  boy  on  the  river  bank.  "Not 
on  your  life !"  replied  the  young  angler. 
"Dad's  fishing  himself  a  little  way  down  the 
stream." — Richmond    Times-Dispatch. 

Friend — Why  do  you  maintain  such  a  large 
office  force?  Financier — To  prevent  outsiders 
from  bothering  me.  Friend — But  I  thought 
that  was  what  your  executive  secretary  was 
for.  Financier — Oh,  no.  He  is  here  to  pre- 
vent the  office  force  from  bothering  me. — Life. 

Mrs.  Justwed — We  hadn't  been  married  a 
week  when  he  hit  me  with  a  piece  of  sponge- 
cake. Judge — Disorderly  conduct.  Five  shil- 
lings and  costs.     Mrs.  Jusftced — And  I'd  made 


the  cake  with  my  own  hands.  Judge — Assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon.  One  year. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

"What  ship  is  that  and  where's  she  bound?" 
roared  the  skipper  of  the  Sappho.  "Never 
mind  where  we're  bound!"  roared  back  the 
skipper  of  the  craft  to  windward.  "And  don't 
call  this  ship  'she'!  This  is  the  mail  boat." 
— Detroit  Saturday  Night. 

Little  Mabel,  who  belonged  to  a  very  re- 
ligious family,  asked  for  a  second  helping 
of  her  favorite  dessert.  "Mabel,  where  would 
you  put  it?"  asked  her  mother:  The  child, 
aged   three,    answered    reverently,    bowing   her 


head,    "My    heavenly    father    will    prepare    a 
place  for  it." — Missouri  Woman. 

A  Boston  woman  applied  for  a  pension  the 
other  day.  "And  pray,  madam,"  asked  the 
pension  examiner,  "why  do  you  think  your- 
self entitled  to  a  pension?"  "My  husband  and 
I  fought  all  through  the  war,"  was  the  reply. 
— The  Labor  Clarion. 

A  passenger  on  the  street-car  was  quite 
drunk.  His  actions  disgusted  the  conductor, 
who  observed  to  another  passenger:  "What 
whisky  does,"  pointing  to  the  souse.  "What 
whisky  doesn't  ?"  cryptically  queried  the  sec- 
ond passenger. — Detroit  Saturday  Night. 
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Domestic  Treason. 

Concurrent  incidents  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Ore- 
gon— not  to  look  further  East — indicate  the  character 
and  purpose  of  the  I.  W.  W.  organization  as  related 
to  the  war.  Plainly  the  membership  of  the  I.  W.  VV., 
and  it  is  a  considerable  element,  is  hostile  not  only 
to  the  ordinary  usages  and  aims  of  society,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  purposes  of  the  government  in  the 
war.  It  is  a  case  calling  for  prompt  and  radical  treat- 
ment. We  can  not  afford  in  time  of  war  to  palter  and 
temporize  with  treason.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  refer 
treasonable  activities  to  the  courts.  Legal  processes 
are  too  dilatory,  too  subject  to  technical  obstruction. 
The  army  is  the  hand  to  deal  with  this  species  of  crimi- 
nality. None  other  is  competent  to  suppress  an  organ- 
ized and  widespread  conspiracy  against  the  aims  and 
plans  of  the  government. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  had  to  deal  with  domestic  treason. 
During  our  Civil  War  there  were  protestants  and  re- 
calcitrants who  fancied  themselves  licensed  to  scheme 
and  plot  against  the  government.  They  quickly  learned 
better.  Some  were  imprisoned;  others  fled  to  Canada 
and  other  countries;  all  were  suppressed.  Societies 
like  that  of  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle"  were 


broken  up;  treasonable  newspapers  were  suppressed; 
open  treason  was  punished.  The  hope  has  been  cher- 
ished that  in  the  present  crisis  extreme  measures  might 
be  avoided.  But  current  experience  demonstrates  that 
this  hope  is  delusive.  The  I.  W.  W.  society  is  openly 
flouting  the  authority  of  the  government.  Its  activities 
in  a  dozen  fields  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  only  a 
potential,  but  an  active  enemy.  It  should  be  dealt  with 
as  such,  promptly  and  radically. 

To  palter  with  treason  is  to  encourage  treason.  If 
from  charitable,  political,  or  other  n  otives  we  shall 
now  temporize  with  the  I.  W.  W.  the  effect  will  be  to 
encourage  anti-patriotic  audacity,  to  multiply  traitors 
and  enlarge  the  problem  of  their  apprehension  and  pun- 
ishment.    Now  is  the  time  to  act  and  the  army  is  the 

hand. 

• 

The  Coming  Peace. 

In  appraising  the  affairs  and  conditions  of  Germany 
— including  the  developments  of  the  past  week — it  will 
be  discreet  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  information  we 
have  from  that  country  comes  from  or  through 
"enemy"  sources.  News  dispatches,  whether  dated 
London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  or  Berne,  are 
subject  to  a  certain  discount,  since  they  inevitably  re- 
flect the  prejudices  and  sympathies  of  those  who  formu- 
late them.  But  certain  broad  facts  contrive  even  amid 
confusion  to  make  themselves  clear :  The  German 
people  are  sick  of  the  war.  They  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  they  have  been  cajoled  by  misleading 
statements,  led  to  slaughter  and  other  forms  of  sacrifice 
under  cover  of  lies  and  concealments.  Likewise  the 
German  people,  though  not  comprehending  the  full 
measure  and  meaning  of  the  world's  contempt,  are 
coming  to  see  that  the  policies  of  their  rulers  are  de- 
grading and  destroying  them.  Believing  what  has  been 
told  them,  and  under  the  delusions  of  an  immeasurable 
racial  conceit,  they  have  been  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise— and  they  are  beginning  to  understand  it.  Even 
upon  the  slowest  and  most  bigoted  minds  there  is  dawn- 
ing some  conception  of  the  fact  that  Germany,  arrayed 
against  the  world,  is  waging  a  hopeless  fight. 

These  new  conceptions  and  understandings  find  their 
reflection  in  what  has  happened  during  the  past  week. 
The  enforced  retirement  of  the  chancellor.  Von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  marks  loss  of  faith  in  oft-repeated 
pledges  of  a  peace  upon  terms  "commensurate  with  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war."  Such  a  peace  could  only  come 
as  the  consequence  of  a  complete  and  overwhelming 
triumph  of  the  German  arms;  and  it  is  seen,  even  by 
the  German  masses,  that  such  a  triumph  is  impossible, 
with  thirteen  nations  actively  participating  in  the  war 
against  the  German  coalition  and  with  eleven  others  in 
open  sympathy  with  the  Entente. 

Further  facts  clearly  indicated  are:  (1)  The  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  the  blockade  of  Germany;  (2) 
the  very  serious  and  augmenting  miseries  of  the  people  ; 
(3)  the  growing  difficulties  of  provisioning  and  other- 
wise supplying  the  forces  in  the  field;  (4)  the  dis- 
couragements involved  in  loss  of  ground  on  every 
front:  (5)  the  growing  sense  that  since  the  repulse  at 
the  Marne  nearly  three  years  ago  but  one  real  military 
success  (Roumania)  has  been  achieved;  (6)  the  prac- 
tical failure  of  the  submarine  campaign  to  "bring  Eng- 
land to  her  knees."  Perhaps  we  should  add  as  item  7 
in  the  account  a  dawning  comprehension  in  the  minds 
of  the  German  people  that  they  have  been  led  in  their 
aggressive  operations  to  employment  of  forces  and 
means  of  warfare  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people. 

Circumstances  and  events  outside  the  empire  have 
within  recent  weeks  -mightily  affected  the  spirit  pf  the 
German  people.  They  believed  that  Austria  was  with 
them  heart  and  soul;  they  find  Austria  a  reluctant  and 
failing  ally,  forced  to  fight  against  her  own  interest  and 
against  the  will  of  her  people,  now  obviously  eager  to 
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break  away  in  pursuit  of  a  separate  peace.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  under  the  influence  of  the 
German  element  in  her  population  would  be  kept  out  of 
the  war;  they  find  her  a  late  but  an  eager  participant 
in  the  war,  fixed  in  the  purpose  of  dedicating  her  vast 
resources  of  men  and  money  to  its  prosecution.  They 
believed  that  with  their  submarine  fleet  they  could  keep 
American  ships  off  the  ocean ;  they  find  that  America 
is  able  to  maintain  effective  lines  of  communication  with 
Europe  for  food,  munitions,  and  troops.  They  be- 
lieved that  Russia  under  the  confusion  and  stress  of 
revolution  had  fallen  into  paralysis  and  that  she  could 
be  brought  to  a  separate  peace ;  they  find  Russia  deter- 
mined and  on-coming — reinspired,  freshly  provided,  in 
determined  force. 

In  truth,  the  motives  of  German  discouragement  are 
overwhelming.  They  enforce  the  conviction  even  upon 
biased  minds  that  further  pursuance  of  the  war  is  futile 
and  hopeless ;  they  inspire  in  the  multitude  a  widespread 
sense  of  despair,  a  universal  longing  for  peace.  In 
vain  Chancellor  von  Hollweg  and  his  supporters  in  the 
ministry  strove  to  nullify  the  universal  conviction  with 
fresh  boasts  and  reiterated  pledges.  The  people  at  last 
have  come  to  appraise  these  expressions  as  mere  diplo- 
matic cajoleries — in  other  words,  as  lies  put  forth  to 
deceive  and  falsely  inspire  a  weakening  and  dejected 
people.  Herein  we  have  explanation  of  events  which  if 
they  do  not  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem in  Germany  enforce  the  fact  that  it  must  accept 
curtailment  of  its  powers  and  revise  its  pretensions  and 
policies. 

Even  yet,  although  the  whole  outer  world  knows  that 
potentially  if  not  actually  Germany  is  beaten,  the  notion 
still  seems  to  prevail  among  German  leaders  and  people 
that  it  is  for  Berlin  to  define  the  terms  of  peace.  So 
far  does  their  amazing  conceit  lead  them  that,  borrow- 
ing their  own  formula,  they  cherish  the  notion  of  a 
peace  "without  annexations  or  indemnities."  Such  a 
peace  might  indeed  be  made  by  a  Germany  victorious  or 
a  Germany  withdrawing  from  a  drawn  battle.  But  those 
who  have  fought  this  war  against  Prussian  aggres- 
sion and  who  have  now  potentially  won  it  will  not  con- 
sent to  a  drawn  battle.  Peace  under  the  modified  Ger- 
man formula  is  not  possible.  The  world  now  arrayed 
against  Germany  will  not  consent  that  the  despoiling 
of  Belgium  shall  go  unpunished  or  uncompensated.  The 
world  will  not  consent  that  France  shall  have  suffered 
in  vain.  The  world  will  demand  for  these  countries 
and  for  Serbia,  if  not  an  adequate  recompense,  at  least 
something  by  way  of  return  for  the  cruelties  imposed 
upon  them  by  Prussian  faithlessness  and  brutality.  The 
account,  it  is  true,  is  one  that  never  can  be  canceled 
until  time  shall  have  given  to  the  world  new  genera- 
tions and  the  balm  of  forgetfulness.  But  some  formal 
recompense  there  must  be.  Peace  on  any  other  terms 
would  be  a  shameful  peace. 

The  terms  of  peace  will  be  defined,  not  by  the 
losers  in  the  conflict,  but  by  those  who  shall  have 
won  it.  The  time  when  the  war  might  have  ended 
"without  victory" — by  mutual  compromise — is  past. 
France,  Belgium,  Russia,  Italy,  England,  and  America, 
and  a  group  of  minor  countries,  will  sit  at  the 
board  wherein  the  adjustments  of  peace  shall  be 
worked  out.  No  one  of  them  will  rule  in  the  coun- 
cils; the  interests  and  the  views  of  each  will  have  In  be 
considered.  But  the  interests  of  civilizati 
manity  in  the  broadest  sense,  must  be  the 
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consideration.  The  adjudication  must  take  stock  of  the 
future  of  the  world — including  the  future  of  Germany. 
The  hatreds,  resentments,  prejudices  engendered  by  war 
must  be  put  to  one  side;  and  when  the  terms  of  peace 
shall  be  worked  out  they  must  look  to  a  peace  in  which 
the  nations  may  dwell  together  in  equity  and  ultimately 
in  friendship.  In  other  words,  Germany,  grievously  as 
she  has  offended  humanity  by  her  conduct  in  the  war, 
must  have  treatment  in  respect  of  her  future  welfare 
and  of  the  part  she  must  play  in  the  economies  of  world 
life  and  in  the  concord  of  nations. 


President  Wilson's  War  Powers. 

It  is  of  interest  to  review  the  legislative  account 
to  date  and  discover  to  what  extent,  since  our  entrance 
into  the  war,  we  have  bestowed  upon  President  Wilson 
powers  necessary  to  unhampered  employment  of  the 
military  and  material  forces  of  the  country.  That 
powers  startlingly  vast  have  been  and  are  being  con- 
ferred upon  him,  powers  immensely  greater  than  those 
ordinarily  exercised  by  the  President,  even  greater  than 
those  ever  delegated  to  any  President,  is  made  clear 
even  in  a  hurried  study  of  recent  and  pending  legisla- 
tion: 

1.  By  the  Army  Reorganization  act  approved  June  9,  1916. 
the  President  is  authorized  in  time  of  war  or  when  war  is 
imminent  to  order  any  individual  or  institution  having  the 
facilities  to  comply  to  furnish  any  supplies  or  equipment  for 
the  army  he  may  order,  in  preference  to  any  other  commit- 
ments, at  a  price  to  be  named  by  him.  In  case  of  default  he 
may   seize    and   operate   the   plant. 

2.  By  the  same  act  he  is  authorized  to  construct  and  ope- 
rate a  nitrate  plant  and  to  develop  and  install  a  hydro-electric 
system  to  furnish  power  necessary  to  the  operation  of  such 
plant. 

3.  By  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  approved  August  29, 
1916,  the  President  was  empowered  in  time  of  war  to  take 
possession,  assume  control,  and  utilize,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  railroad  system  for  the  movement  of  troops  or  for  any 
other  purpose  connected  with  the  emergency. 

4.  By  the  Navy  Appropriation  bill  approved  March  4,  1917, 
the  President  may,  in  time  of  war,  command  any  person  or 
corporation  having  the  facilities  to  comply  to  produce  for  or 
deliver  to  the  government  ships  or  any  war  material,  prior 
commitments  notwithstanding.  In  case  of  refusal  he  may 
seize  and  operate  the  shipyard  or  other  plant  controlled  by 
the  recusant. 

5.  By  the  so-called  Espionage  act  approved  June  15,  1917, 
the  President  may — 

(a)  In  case  of  war  or  threatened  war,  direct  the  seizure  of 
any  vessel  in  our  waters,  may  remove  the  officers  and  men 
therefrom,  put  others  in  charge,  and  exclude  from  it  any 
persons  not  specially  authorized  by  him. 

(b)  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  forbid  any  one 
to  enter  upon  or  fly  over  any  place  in  which  anything  is 
being  prepared,  constructed,  or  stored  for  the  use  of  the  army 
or  navy. 

(c)  During  the  present  war,  to  forbid  exportations  except 
at  such  time  or  times  and  under  such  regulations  and  orders 
and  subject  to  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

6.  By  the  act  of  May  12,  1917,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  seize  every  enemy  vessel  in  our  ports  and  to  operate  the 
same. 

7.  The  Selective  Draft  act  does  not  require,  but  authorizes 
the  President  to  raise  the  great  army  which  we  are  now  as- 
sembling, and  to  devise  and  call  into  being  much  of  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  through  which  the  additional  troops 
are  to  be  secured.  It  vested  in  him  discretion  to  accept  or 
reject  Colonel  Roosevelt's  offer  to  raise  one  or  more  di- 
visions of  volunteers,  and  gave  him  authority  to  exempt  many 
classes  at  will  from  the  draft  and  to  make  regulations  to  free 
military  camps  from  the  evils  of  easy  access  to  saloons. 

8.  A  bill  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  generally  referred  to 
as  the  Food  Survey  bill,  authorizes  the  President  at  any  time 
during  the  war  to  close  grain  exchanges  which  decline  or  neg- 
lect to  purge  their  transactions  of  operations  in  futures. 

9.  Another  has  passed  the  House  which  rests  in  the  Presi- 
dent full  control,  through  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated by  him,  over  the  manufacture,  shipment,  sale,  and  dis- 
tribution  of  high   explosives. 

10.  Another  bill,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  both 
houses,  empowers  the  President  during  the  war  to  direct  that 
preference  in  shipment  be  given  to  any  commodities  the  move- 
ment of  which  he  may  deem  it  wise  to  expedite. 

11.  Food  control  bills  now  under  consideration  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  authorize  the  President  during  the  war — 

(a)  To  license  the  importation,  exportation,  manufacture, 
storage,  or  distribution  of  food,  feed,  and  fuel ;  to  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  business  of  licensee,  violations  of 
which   are   punishable   criminally. 

(b)  To  purchase  such  necessaries  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by 
him,  or  by  proceedings  in  court  if  the  owner  is  dissatisfied, 
and  to  sell  them  ;  and  to  require  any  person  having  storage 
facilities  to  supply  the  same  for  the  keeping  or  preservation 
of  an;,  necessaries  so  purchased,  compensation  being  made  in 
'ixfc  f  .inner. 

i    To  requisition  and  take  over  any  factory,  mine,  or  other 
iu   -i   which  such  necessaries   may  be  manufactured,   pro- 


duced,  prepared,   or   mined,    similar   provision   being  made    for 
compensation. 

(d)  To  make  regulations  governing  operations  on  boards  of 
trade  and  grain  exchanges,  observance  of  such  being  assured 
by  penal  provisions. 

(e)  To  guarantee  a  minimum  price  for  agricultural  products. 

(f)  To  prohibit  the  use  of  foodstuffs  in  the  production  of 
beverages,    alcoholic    or    nonalcoholic. 

This  catalogue  is  not  exhaustive.  But  it  is  sufficiently 
so  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  now 
holds — or  may  soon  hold — in  his  hands  powers  greater 
than  those  given  to  President  Lincoln  during  the  Civil 
War,  powers  approximating  those  of  the  "dictatorship" 
legally  established  in  ancient  Rome  for  the  protection 
of  the  republic  in  exigent  periods. 


The  New  Martyrdom. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  modern  civilization  affords 
few  opportunities  for  the  martyrdom  so  greatly  coveted 
by  ardent  souls.  The  sixteen  women  who  showed  their 
fitness  for  the  ballot  by  rioting  outside  the  White 
House  on  July  14th  have  been  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
$25  each  or  to  confinement  for  sixty  days  in  the  work- 
house. They  have  chosen  the  workhouse  as  giving  a 
certain  substance  to  their  martyrdom  which  it  might 
otherwise  lack.  Moreover,  their  choice  involves  an 
extended  publicity  with  daily  bulletins  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  faithful.  And  of  course  there  is  always  the 
shining  prospect  of  a  public  reception  and  a  breakfast 
upon  their  liberation. 

But  it  seems  to  be  a  shadowy  sort  of  a  martyrdom, 
for  which,  of  course,  we  have  to  thank  an  invertebrate 
and  emasculated  age.  When  these  ladies  reach  the 
gates  of  pearl,  or  wherever  else  may  be  the  paradise 
of  the  suffragist,  they  will  be  looked  on  askance  by  the 
real  martyrs  like  Jeanne  d'Arc,  who  was  burned  alive, 
or  Hypatia,  who  was  scraped  to  death  by  red-hot  oyster 
shells.  Sixty  days  in  the  workhouse  is  a  shabby  show- 
ing compared  with  these.  It  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  a  valid  credential  for  the  martyr's  crown,  and  espe- 
cially when  we  remember  the  $25  alternative.  The 
blessed  company  of  martyrs  is  not  likely  to  enlarge  its 
circle  to  accommodate  these  ladies.  Now  if  they  had 
been  boiled  in  oil,  or  impaled — but  then  there  we  are, 
back  again  at  the  effeminacies  of  modern  civilization, 
that  discourages  martyrdom  and  degrades  the  finest  en- 
thusiasms by  its  sordid  fines. 

It  is  true  that  these  ladies  are  to  receive  no  special 
privileges.  The  offerings  of  the  elect  must  remain  in 
cold  storage  for  sixty  days.  There  will  be  no  meals 
from  the  restaurant,  no  chocolates,  no  tributes  of  music, 
or  literature,  or  art.  Fine  linen  will  give  place  to 
the  regulation  workhouse  uniform  as  worn  by  other 
and  unregenerate  rioters  who  had  no  high  and  holy 
cause  to  justify  their  turbulences.  And,  worst  of  all, 
the  sixteen  rioting  ladies  will  receive  the  usual  com- 
pulsory ablutions  of  which  all  inmates  are  wisely 
assumed  to  be  in  need. 

But  this  is  not  the  sort  of  martyrdom  that  suffuses 
the  soul  of  the  real  devotee  with  a  chastened  and  holy 
joy.  It  is  no  more  than  a  pinchbeck  substitute.  It 
lacks  body,  reality,  substance.  And  it  will  lose  even 
what  it  has  of  these  virtues  when  the  persecuted  ladies 
decide  to  curtail  their  incarceration  by  the  payment  of 
their  fines,  as  it  is  confidently  expected  that  they  will  do. 


Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Gossips. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  the  newest  victim  of  the  pestiferous 
emotionalists  who  are  forever  busy  in  the  business  of 
President-making.  Why  in  heaven's  name  can  not  Mr. 
Hoover  be  let  alone,  left  free  to  pursue  the  great  work 
he  has  in  hand,  without  meeting  the  embarrassment  and 
annoyance  of  untimely  and  impertinent  nomination,  at 
the  hands  of  gossipers  and  meddlers,  to  the  presidency  ? 

Mr.  Hoover,  we  hope  and  believe,  is  too  much  of  a 
man  to  be  shaken  from  his  poise  by  political  sugges- 
tions. Yet  the  association  of  his  name  with  political 
prophecies  can  not  but  fail  to  annoy  him,  possibly  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  his  policies  in  the  great 
work  he  has  undertaken.  If  it  should  get  into  the 
public  mind  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  working  in  one  sphere 
to  the  end  of  accrediting  himself  in  another  the  effect 
can  not  be  other  than  to  raise  up  obstacles  and  vitiate 
his  energies.  At  this  time,  when  so  much  depends 
upon  this  one  man,  it  is  scares  ly  less  than  treasonable 
to  involve  him  in  gossip  calculated  to  misrepresent  his 
motives  and  to  put  hurdles  in  his  path. 

The  two  Americans — beside  the  President — upon 
whom  the  greatest  immediate  burdens  of  the  war  rests 


are  General  Pershing  and  Mr.  Hoover.  Be  it  said  to 
their  credit,  each  is  going  about  his  business  with  ob- 
vious singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  spirit  of  absolute 
devotion  to  his  work.  They  ought  to  be  let  alone,  left 
free  from  suggestions  which  can  but  distract  and  annoy 
them,  from  suggestions  calculated  to  misinterpret  their 
activities  and  make  prejudice  against  them. 


Washington  Topics. 

Petty  squabbles  between  rival  interests  and  authori- 
ties continue  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Washington.  The 
trouble  proceeds  from  a  cause  hitherto  suggested  in 
these  columns — a  vision  on  the  part  of  every  man  in 
authority  of  himself  as  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  latest  development  is  a  sharp  difference 
between  Secretary  Daniels  and  Mr.  Denman.  These 
gentlemen,  erstwhile  allies  against  General  Goethals  in 
the  trouble  over  steel  prices,  are  now  at  loggerheads 
over  the  rate  to  be  paid  for  ships  commandeered  for 
the  navy.  For  such  ships  Mr.  Daniels  proposes  to  pay 
$215  per  ton  dead  weight.  For  ships  which  the  navy 
wishes  to  charter  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  Sec- 
retary proposes  to  pay  $15.70  per  dead  weight  ton  per 
month.  Mr.  Denman,  who  apparently  aspires  to  the 
character  of  watchdog  of  the  treasury,  insists  that  these 
prices  are  exorbitant.  His  argument  is  that  such  prices 
would  set  a  standard  which  would  militate  against  better 
rates  for  the  government  for  such  shipping  as  later 
may  be  taken  over.  That  either  Daniels  or  Denman 
have  in  experience  or  in  trained  judgment  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter  under  consideration  as  would  justify 
a  positive  stand  is  not  apparent. 


There  is  not  only  trouble  between  the  cabinet  and 
certain  independent  commissions  like  the  Shipping 
Board,  but  members  of  the  cabinet  are  assuming  an 
ugly  attitude  towards  one  another.  As  a  result  of  the 
coal  controversy.  Attorney-General  Gregory  has  as- 
sumed a  violently  antagonistic  attitude  towards  Secre- 
tary Lane.  Before  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  last  week — in  executive  session — 
Gregory  is  reported  to  have  lambasted  Lane  with  such 
unmeasured  violence  that  he  was  called  to  order  by  a 
senator  who  in  Lane's  absence  felt  it  necessary  to  in- 
terpose restrictions  upon  vituperative  license.  It  is 
whispered  at  Washington  that  Gregory  went  so  far  as 
to  impute  dishonest  motives  to  Lane. 


Leading  members  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
— men  who  are  working  without  pay  for  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  good  of  the  nation — are  profoundly  re- 
sentful of  what  they  style  "secret  opposition  of  cabinet 
officers  and  the  evils  of  political  influence."  They  find 
themselves  and  their  suggestions  subject  to  review  by 
officials  of  small  calibre  but  high  authority  and  who  at 
bottom  are  impatient  of  counsel,  still  more  of  any- 
thing approaching  interference  with  their  own  plans 
and  devices.  On  Sunday  last  a  conference  of  leading 
men  in  the  Council  of  Defense  determined  to  present 
to  the  President  what  amounts  to  an  ultimatum.  They 
will  either  have  cooperation  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  cabinet  or  they  will  quit  work  and  go  home.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  will  have  to  determine  the  issue,  and  de- 
termination of  issues  between  rival  subordinate  authori- 
ties is  not  a  job  which  he  enjoys.  His  method  is  to 
allow  controversies  between  subordinate  authorities  to 
work  themselves  out,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  either  of 
time  or  money.  

Congress  has  its  share  in  the  pending  warfare  of 
conflicting  authorities.  Many  of  its  members  are  jeal- 
ous of  the  authority  of  the  cabinet,  likewise  of  the 
prestige  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Resent- 
ment against  the  various  arms  of  the  Administration 
grows,  particularly  in  the  Senate.  Thus  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  last  week  had 
in  it  a  provision  for  the  naming  of  a  commission,  made 
up  partly  of  cabinet  officers,  to. study  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  national  waterways  with  a  view  to  establishing 
a  better  system  of  water  improvements.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  in  reporting  the  bill  has  so 
revised  this  provision  as  to  eliminate  all  members. of 
the  cabinet.  

An  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  Congress  towards  the 
Administration:  During  the  discussion  of  the  food  bill 
Senator  Borah  proposed  an  amendment  giving  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  authority  to  fix  the  prices 
of  farm  machinery  and  other  articles  that  the  farmer 
has  to  buy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  determined  to  regulate  the 
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prices  of  the  farmer's  products.  A  Democratic  senator 
(Simmons)  informed  Borah  that  the  amendment  would 
.be  accepted  if  he  would  change  it  so  as  to  give  no 
authority  or  power  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
What,  asked  Borah,  is  the  matter  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  a  commission  whose  creation  he 
had  opposed.  Simmons  replied  that  while  the  commis- 
sion was  all  right  in  theory,  the  President  had  dis- 
credited it  by  the  appointments  he  had  made  to  it  and 
that  the  Senate  had  no  confidence  in  it.  Borah  took  no 
further  action  in  the  matter  of  the  amendment,  as  there 
is  no  other  body  to  which  price-making  authority  could 

readily  be  given.  

In  the  meantime  the  President  is  devoting  his  time 
to  other  matters.  Only  occasionally  does  he  give 
any  attention  at  all  to  the  petty  conflicts  for  au- 
thority now  waging  all  down  the  line.  But  last  week 
at  the  instance  of  Secretary  McAdoo  he  butted  into 
the  fight  over  an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Cum- 
mins to  the  food  bill  by  which  withdrawal  of  liquor 
from  bond  was  prohibited.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  on  Friday  of  last  week  and  reversed  on  Satur- 
day, chiefly  under  presidential  influence.  Had  the 
Cummins  amendment  stood,  financial  troubles  would 
have  resulted.  Banks  in  all  distilling  districts  had 
issued  loans  on  warehouse  receipts  for  liquor  in  bond. 
In  many  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Balti- 
more banks,  that  paper  has  been  passed  along  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  Cummins  amendment 
would  have  destroyed  the  value  behind  these  loans  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  have  suffered  serious 
loss.  It  was  in  this  situation  that  McAdoo  got  papa- 
in-law  to  interfere.  Xow  the  "drys"  are  damning  the 
President  for  being  a  tool  of  the  whisky  lobby. 


tion,  practice,  and  good  faith.  It  is  unthinkable.  We 
shall  not  do  the  things  the  evil  character  of  which 
brought  us  into  this  war.  We  shall  not  cast  aside 
civilized  and  humane  restraints  because  the  German 
government  has  set  a  bad  fashion. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  military  and  the  political 
situations  in  Germany,  or  to  relegate  the  passing  events  either 
to  one  or  to  the  other.  There  is  only  one  situation  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  is  the  war  situation.  Nothing  can  be  irrelevant 
to  it.  If  the  people  of  Germany  are  demanding  a  fuller 
measure   of  political  power  it   is  not  so   much  in   response  to 


It  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  sustained 
offensive.  Halicz.  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Brzezany, 
was  taken  in  spite  of  heavy  resistance,  and  then  we  were 
told  that  the  Russians  were  advancing  upon  the  Carpathians 
from  Stanislau.  which  is  about  another  twenty  miles  south- 
of  Halicz.  We  read  now  of  heavy  artillery'  fire  Just  south 
of  the  Pripet  Marsh,  which  divides  the  Russian  line  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  and  also  of  a  movement  north  of  Lemberg 
toward  Kovel.  This  means  a  line  about  two  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  perhaps  more,  which  certainly  does  not  look 
at  all  like  a  flash  in  the  pan.  The  Russians  seem  to  be  well 
supplied  with  ammunition,  and  indeed  we  know  that  this 
must  be  so,  seeing  that  there  have  been  complaints  in  Eng- 
land that  the  large  quantities  furnished  to  them  were  not 
being  used.  There  have  also  been  heavy  shipments  of  ammu- 
nition from  Japan.  We  do  not  know  if  the  lack  of  rifles  has 
been    rectified,    but    it    is    not    likely    to    have    been    neglected. 


the   vague    and   general   stirrings   of   the   democratic    spirit   as 

that  thev  may  use  that  power  in  the  great  decisions  of  peace  [  ™,  ,  ~*  e  ..      „  ,  ,    , 

3      x  J  j  _     __        _  °  c      L       *.!.  _  *i.-        -n     I  ^   e  advance  of  the   Russian  armies  may  now  be  represented 

by   three   arrows,    one   pointing   northwest   toward    Kovel,    the 

second    pointing    nearly    due    west    toward    Lemberg,    and    the 

third  pointing  southwest  toward  the  Carpathians. 


The  problems  to  which  the  President  is  addressing 
himself  relate  for  the  most  part  to  international  affairs. 
Concrete  questions  are:  What  can  we  do  to  make  Den- 
mark and  Norway  modify  their  neutrality,  since  German 
submarines  use  the  territorial  waters  of  these  countries 
as  a  lane  to  the  high  seas,  and  since  both  countries, 
largely  under  compulsion,  furnish  food  products  to  Ger- 
many ?  How  far  can  we  go  in  enforcing  embargo 
against  these  neutrals  and  still  keep  them  from  going 
over  to  Germany?  These  are  sample  problems  under 
consideration  by  the  President.  He  concerns  himself 
with  these  and  leaves  details  of  the  war  machinery  at 
home  to  others.  These  others  are  not  working  as  a 
team,  but  as  individual  units. 


The  bogging-down  of  the  food  bill  in  the  Senate  is 
due  chiefly  if  not  wholly  to  the  hold-up  instituted  by 
the  prohibitionists — by  those  whose  enthusiasm  for  re- 
form of  the  Hquor  laws  is  so  great  that  they  are  willing 
even  to  embarrass  and  delay  preparations  for  war  to 
gain  a  tactical  "moral  advantage."  They  disclaim  re- 
sponsibility, but  this  is  quibbling.  By  a  trick  they  got 
the  bone-dry  provisions  into  the  bill  in  the  House  and 
thus  achieved  a  strategic  advantage.  It  is  up  to  the 
opposition  to  get  the  drastic  provisions  out  of  the  bill. 
Thus  the  fighting  is  to  be  done  by  the  "wets";  the 
'"drys,"  smugly  entrenched  behind  the  provisions  already 
in  the  bill,  have  merely  to  stand  pat.  The  latest  ob- 
structive measure  comes  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  of 
a  rider  to  the  food  bill  prohibiting  members  of  the 
advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense to  be  engaged  in  any  business  which  has  any 
dealings  with  the  government.  This,  of  course,  means 
more  delay.  t 

Editorial  Notes. 

There  are  those  in  England,  France,  and  in  our  own- 
country  who  would  combat  the  German  campaign  of 
"frightfulness"  by  reprisals  equally  merciless.  They 
would  send  fleets  of  aeroplanes  to  bombard  defenseless 
German  towns,  with  incidental  murder  of  women  and 
children.  They  would  give  no  quarter  at  sea.  They 
would  shoot  down  prisoners  of  war  in  cold  blood  if  it 
should  be  inconvenient  to  guard  and  maintain  them. 
In  brief,  they  would  disregard  the  recognized  and 
legitimate  rules  of  war  precisely  as  the  Germans  have 
disregarded  them.  This  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
kultiir  illustrates  one — and  one  of  the  worst — of  the 
influences  of  the  war.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  people  have  lost  their  moral  balance,  that 
they  are  willing  to  drag  the  country  down  to  the  moral 
plane  of  the  Lusitania  murderers.  The  proposition  is 
incompatible  with  every  humane  standard,  with  tradi- 


and  war.  And  we  may  go  even  much  farther  than  this.  To 
say  that  the  people  are  still  united  in  their  resolve  to  con- 
tinue the  war  and  in  their  conviction  that  they  can  win  the 
war  is  an  absurdity.  Unless  their  equanimity  had  been 
shaken  they  would  not  now  be  in  political  turmoil.  If  they 
believed  that  everything  was  well  with  them  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view  they  would  not  be  demanding  the  power 
to  make  changes  and  enforcing  that  demand  by  withholding 
the  war  credits.  The  political  convulsion  in  Germany  centres 
around  the  war,  like  everything  else,  and  it  points  directly 
to  a  popular  interference  in  favor  of  peace.  That  even  Ger- 
man pacifists  are  woefully  deceived  as  to  the  actual  situation 
and  the  intentions  of  the  Allies  is  shown  by  the  prevailing 
conviction  among  them  that  peace  could  be  secured  at  once 
on  a  basis  of  no  indemnities  and  no  annexations.     Of  course 


The  success  of  the  Russians  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  fighting  Austrians  and  not  Germans.  Brussiloft 
has  never  failed  to  win  victories  against  the  Austrians,  and 
whenever  he  has  been  checked  it  has  been  due  to  the  arrival 
of  German  reinforcements.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
are  28,000.000  Slavs  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  that  at  least 
half  of  the  Austrian  army  is  composed  of  Slavs  who  can  not 
be  trusted  to  fight  against  their  fellow-Slavs  of  Russia  and 
Serbia.      We   can    hardly    wonder   at   their   "disloyalty."      The 


The  Russian  offensive  still  holds  the  centre  of  the  stage 
and  from  its  gradual  and  steady  development  we  may  infer 
that  it  will  be  continuous.  Last  week  I  said  that  the  actual 
military  gains  were  relatively  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  were  actually  fighting  and  that  a 
great  battle  front  quiescent  for  months  had  once  more  burst 
into  flame.  That,  I  think,  is  still  true,  and  true  in  a  sense 
that  is  in  no  way  derogatory  to  the  brilliance  of  the  Russian 
success.  The  real  importance  of  the  Russian  offensive  is  to 
be  found  in  its  shattering  effect  upon  the  house  of  cards  that 
Germany   had   built   for   herself. 


Slavs  of  Austria  are  practically  a  people  in  captivity,  one 
peace  could  be  obtained  in  no  such  way,  but  the  main  fact  j  mi-ht  sa^  in  martyrdom.  For  the  most  part  they  have  no 
seems  evident  enough,  that  the  political  upheaval  in  Germany    Patriotism  for  Austria,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 

s  caused  first  by  a  desire  for  peace,  and,  second,  by  a  dis-  have"  The  Germans  and  the  Magyars  are  a  dominating  caste, 
trust  of  the  government.     Its  bearing  upon  the  war  situation     and  with   some  of  the  hateful  characteristics  of   Prussianism. 

is  quite  as  direct   as  a  battle  in  the  field.  A  member  ot  the  Austrian  Reichsrat  said  a  few  days  ago  that 

30,000  Poles  had  been  hanged  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  the  Austrian  minister  of  war  complained  that  three  Czech 
regiments  had  gone  over  bodily  to  the  enemy.  To  this  we 
have  the  rejoinder  of  a  German  deputy  that  the  number 
hanged  was  evidently  insufficient  and  should  be  increased, 
and  this  incident  fairly  represents  the  attitude  of  the  hostile 
elements  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Austrian  practice  is 
either  to  place  the  Slav  regiments  where  they  are  certain  to 
be  exterminated,  or  to  keep  them  in  the  rear,  where  they  can 
neither  help  nor  hinder.  Xow  the  Russian  revolution  must 
have  had  a  very'  deep  effect  upon  these  southern  Slavs.  It 
seems  to  bring  closer  the  vision  of  a  national  unity  which 
means  the  disintegration  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  It  must 
certainly  have  diminished  whatever  military  value  they  may 
Whether    the    German    commanders    believed    in    a    Russian     have   had   to   the   empire,   and  here  we  may   discern   a   factor 

military  paralysis   we  have  no   means   of  knowing.     But  they    that  must  certainly  have  its  bearing  upon  the  present  military 

told   the   people   that   they  believed   in   it,   and    the   people,    of    situation,  and  that  may  go  some  way  to  account  for  the  speed 

course,    accepted    the    assurance    with    their    usual    credulity,     and  comparative  ease  of  the  Russian  advance. 

Hindenburg,    they   were    informed,    could    smash    the    Russian 

front  whenever  he  pleased,  but  a  sense  of  magnanimity  re- 
strained   him.      Moreover,    Germany    was    under    no    necessity 

to  fight  in  the  east.     She  had  only  to  await  the  development 

of   the    Russian    revolution,    and    the    demand    for    a    separate 

peace  was  certain  to  follow.     Hindenburg  even  committed  the 

folly    of   offering    an    armistice    to    Russia    so    that    she    might 

conduct  her  elections  in  peace,  and  this  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore  the   offensive  began.      Scheidemann.   the   socialist   deputy, 

had  been  sent  to  confer  with  his  Russian  confreres,   and  the 

German  people   felt   no   doubt   that   he   would   win   them   over. 

Of  course  he  failed.     He  had  been  instructed  to  say  that  there 

could  be  no  domestic  reforms  in  Germany  until  the  advent  of 

peace,   and  that  the  best  way  to   hasten  the  social  revolution 

in   Germany  was  to  end  the  war.     But  the  Russian  delegates 

were  not  so  easily  beguiled.  They  recognized  that  Scheide- 
mann represented  the  German  government,  and  not  the  Ger- 
man  socialists,  and  the  solicitude  of  the  German  government 

for    the    great    cause    of    democracy    was    at    least    suspicious. 

They    were    fully    convinced    that    a    victorious    Germany   was 

not  likely  to  be  a  revolutionary  Germany,  and  that  there  could 

be    no    hope    of    reform    until    the    German    armies    had    been 

beaten   in    the   field.      Scheidemann,    on   his    return    to    Berlin, 

found    that    he    must    pay    the    penalty    of    failure.      He    was 

soundly  trounced  in  the  press,  and  ignominiously  pushed  back 

into  the  socialist  ranks.     This  was  only  a  day  or  two  before 

the  resumption   of  the  fighting  on   the  eastern  front,   and  we 

may    therefore    believe    that    the    German    commanders    knew 

well  what  was  pending,  and  that  the  trumping  of  the  Scheide- 
mann trick  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.     But  the  people 

had    to    be    fed   with    comfortable    fictions,    and    so    they    were 

offered   the  picture   of   a  magnanimous   Germany  unwilling  to 

strike  a  prostrate  foe  and  offering  the  olive  branch  instead  of 

the   sword.      It  is  perhaps  premature  to  expect   that  they  will 

resent  the  sedative  thus  assiduously  offered  to  them.  In- 
deed  we   are   told   that   they   are   already   solacing  themselves 

with    new    assurances    that    the  'Russian    fighting   is    merely    a 

spasm  and  that  it  will  wear  itself  out  in  the  course  of  a   few 

days.  

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  study  of  the  map  to  con- 
firm this  narcotic  theory.  The  situation  of  the  Teutonic  forces 
was  bad  enough  in  the  light  of  the  first  bulletins,  but  it  has 
grown  steadily  worse  with  each  passing  day.  The  Russians 
were  reported  to  have  taken  Brzezany,  which  is  about  fifty 
miles  southeast  of  Lemberg,  their  evident  objective.  The 
Teuton  lines  were  not  only  pushed  back,  but  broken  over  a 
front  of  twenty  miles.  If  the  attack  had  been  confined  to  this 
area  we  might  have  accepted  the  "spasm"  theory  as  at  least 
possible,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  prisoners 
and    the   quantity    of    booty.      But    the    attack    spread    rapidly. 


But  the  Russian  offensive  may  have  a  still  more  radical 
result,  and  one  with  a  definite  bearing  upon  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Austria  has  been  the  weak  link  in  the  Teutonic 
chain  from  the  very  beginning,  and  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  chain  might  have  been  broken  at  this 
link  by  a  powerful  and  continuous  and  concerted  effort.  But 
no  such  effort  was  made.  Russia  began  the  war  by  a  futile 
and  disastrous  invasion  of  East  Prussia  which  ended  with  the 
battles  of  the  Mazurian  Lakes.  Not  until  later  did  she  begin 
to  concentrate  her  efforts  against  Austria,  and  even  then 
there  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  her  allies  to  recognize  that 
this  was  the  key  position,  and  that  with  the  collapse  of  Aus- 
tria the  whole  Teutonic  fabric  would  be  likely  to  go,  too. 
The  concentration  of  the  Allies  on  the  west  front  meant  an 
attack  upon  the  strongest  link  instead  of  the  weakest.  It 
meant  that  the  German  armies  must  be  forced  painfully  back- 
ward from  one  position  to  another,  and  without  the  certainty 
that  they  would  capitulate  even  after  they  had  been  driven 
across  their  own  frontier.  And  in  the  meantime  Roumama 
was  conquered,  the  banks  of  the  Danube  passed  into  Teutonic 
hands,  and  the  chief  Teutonic  war  aims  of  a  road  into  Asia 
were  being  actually  accomplished.  Then  came  the  Russian 
revolution,  with  the  opportunity  to  Austria  to  recuperate  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  do  so,  and  also  to  pursue 
her  campaign  against  Italy,  in  which  she  need  have  no  appre- 
hensions  of   Slav   defections. 


But  the  situation  has  now  been  changed  by  the  Russian  of- 
fensive, and  the  change  finds  Austria  in  a  much  worse  position 
than  before  the  Russian  revolution  with  its  great  proclamation 
of  freedom  for  oppressed  nations.  If  the  Slav  regiments  were 
unreliable  before  the  revolution  they  will  be  still  more  unre- 
liable now,  and  Austria  seems  already  to  be  giving  signs  of 
her  resulting  distress.  Without  giving  undue  weight  to  the 
rumors  of  Austrian  defection  which  have  now  been  rife  for 
a  long  time  we  have  the  indisputable  facts  of  the  downfall  of 
Tisza,  the  acrimonious  debates  in  the  Reichsrat,  and  the  ex- 
plosions of  wrath  and  menace  that  have  been  directed  toward 
Austria  by  the  German  Junkers.  The  efforts  of  the  German 
government  to  persuade  Russia  into  a  separate  peace,  or  at 
least  into  an  armistice,  must  have  been  due  mainly  to  appre- 
hensions on  behalf  of  Austria,  for  Austria  would  have  been 
the  chief  beneficiary  by  such  an  arrangement.  Germany 
would,  of  course,  have  profited  if  she  had  been  able  to  recall 
her  armies  from  the  eastern  front,  but  her  almost  pitiful 
efforts  to  prolong  the  Russian  quiescence  if  only  for  a  few 
days    point    to    a    realization    of    the    weakness  ?tria    if 

forced  once  more  to  meet  a  Russian  attack.     T' 
to  a   recognition   on   the   part   of   Germany   th; 
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unable  to  come  to  the  relief  of  her  debilitated  ally  as  she 
has  done  on  other  occasions,  and  of  her  inability  in  this 
respect  we  need  not  have  any  doubts.  Her  reverses  and  her 
impotences  on  the  western  front  are  conclusive  evidence  that 
she  needs  all  of  her  maximum  strength,  and  more,  to  face 
her  own  difficulties,  and  that  she  can  not  safely  spare  a  man 
or  a  gun  to  strengthen  the  wavering  force  of  Austria.  That 
Austria  should  still  be  able  to  make  a  brave  showing  in  the 
Trentino  is  due.  not  to  the  strength  of  her  armies  there,  but 
to  the  strength  of  her  fortifications,  and  even  these  are  now 
likely  to  avail  her  nothing  in  the  presence  of  the  new  peril 
from  the  advancing  Russians   further  east. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


We  may  therefore  regard  the  Russian  offensive  as  putting 
a  wholly  new  face  upon  the  situation,  and  one  that  promises 
a  much  quicker  ending  to  the  war  than  might  otherwise  be 
expected.  Without  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  country 
in  a  state  of  revolution  is  always  unreliable,  we  may  never- 
theless believe  with  some  confidence  that  if  the  present  Rus- 
sian activity  is  maintained,  of  which  there  is  even,"  likelihood, 
its  effect  will  be  felt  at  once  upon  every  part  of  the  circle 
of  steel  that  surrounds  the  Central  Empires.  Germany  must 
either  abandon  Austria  to  her  fate,  or  she  must  come  to  her 
aid  at  the  cost  of  weakening  her  own  defenses  in  the  west 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  course  would  be  the  more  mischievous 
to  her.  Either  might  be  fatal.  The  elimination  of  Austria 
would  automatically  dispose  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  who 
are  certainly  already  greedy  for  any  sort  of  peace  that  would 
enable  them  to  preserve  the  tatters  of  tlieir  dignity.  A  with; 
drawal  of  German  forces  on  the  western  front  would  necessi- 
tate another  retreat  to  new  and  more  economical  lines,  and  > 
possibly  even  to  the  German  frontier.  But  of  one  thing  we  ! 
may  now  be  sure.  There  will  be  coordination  between  the 
Allied  forces  in  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east.  There  will  | 
be  no  failure  to  take  quick  advantage  of  the  Russian  stroke 
and  so  to  deepen  the  gloom  that  is  spreading  over  the  German 
people  with  a  belated  realization  of  the  adversities  into  which 
their  armies  have   fallen.     

We  may  therefore  take  it  almost  as  a  truism  that  the  Aus- 
trian armies  will  be  practically  helpless  against  a  sustained 
Russian  attack,  and  that  without  substantial  German  aid  they 
are  doomed.  And  we  may  be  nearly  equally  sure  that  such 
aid  can  not  be  given,  although  Hindenburg  may  strike  out 
desperately  here  or  there  with  German  troops  now  on  the 
eastern  field  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion.  We  may 
take  it  also  as  a  truism  that  Austria  is  well  aware  of  her 
desperate  plight  and  that  she  is  bringing  strong  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Germany,  not  to  aid  her  with  men,  but  with  peace 
proposals.  No  other  aid  is  possible.  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
have  nothing  to  offer  by  way  of  consolation,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  enlightened  Germans  can  draw  any  solace  from 
the  situation  on  the  western  front  or  on  the  ocean.  Ger- 
many has  now  been  fighting  for  several  months  in  the  west, 
and  although  she  was  relieved  of  her  eastern  embarrassments 
she  has  been  able  to  win  no  single  substantial  success.  She 
has  not  even  held  her  own.  Writh  the  exception  of  the  small 
gain  from  the  British  on  the  Yser  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  line — probably  designed  for  its  political  effect  on  the 
Reichstag — she  has  been  invariably  beaten  in  every  large  en- 
counter, and  she  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  worst 
is  yet  to  come.  And  now,  with  the  balances  already  in- 
clining against  her,  Germany  finds  that  she  must  face  what  is 
practically  a  new  foe  in  the  east,  and  a  foe  inflamed  by  an 
idealism  that  is  alike  inspiring  and  contagious. 

San  Francisco.  July  18,  1917.  Sidney  Corvx. 


For  many  years  the  Portuguese,  through  their  ruler-  j 
ship  of  Macao,  held  control  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
China,  for  this  was  the  only  safe,  friendly  port  where 
foreign  ships  could  anchor.  Here  the  merchantmen  of 
the  Honorable  East  India  Company,  the  tea  clipper 
ships  from  Boston  and  Salem,  and  the  Dutch  ships  on 
their  way  to  Nagasaki  stopped  for  supplies,  repairs, 
and  the  news  of  the  world.  St.  Francis  Xavier  lived 
here  and  from  here  made  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  reach 
the  mainland  of  China.  He  is  buried  on  a  nearby 
island.  Here  the  first  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  China  was  signed  and  here  American  diplomatic 
officials  lived  before  they  were  allowed  on  Chinese  soil. 
It  was  here  that  the  first  Chinese  firecrackers  were 
purchased  by  American  skippers,  and  brought  home  to 
start  a  custom  which  has  enlivened  and  endangered  a 
century  of  Fourths  of  Tulv. 


The  world's  geography  has  sustained  two  losses  dur- 
ing recent  months:  in  one  case  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackle- 
ton's  statement  that  the  Endurance  "drifted  right 
across"  the  alleged  Morrell  Land  without  discovering 
any  trace  of  it ;  and  in  the  other  by  the  tidings  from 
the  Crocker  Land  Expedition  (now  at  Etah)  that  there 
is  no  such  place.  Crocker  Land  was  first  reported  bv 
the  Peary  Expedition  of  1909:  but  Morrell  Land  date's 
back  to  the  voyagings  of  Benjamin  Morrell — never  a 
very  reliable  authority — in  the  twenties  of  last  centurv. 


The  Jerusalem  artichoke,  which  was  known  in  Eng- 
lish gardens  before  the  potato,  was  imported  to  Europe 
300  years  ago.    The  plant  is  not  an  artichoke  at  all;  it 
was  merely  so  dubbed  because  its  flavor  w-as  thought 
to  be  like  that  of  the  globe  artichoke.     It  is  a  native 
:     r   pical   America,  not  of  Palestine,   although  fcy  a 
ry  joke  "Palestine  soup"  is  made  from  Jerusalem 
•'.ic  iokes.     ''Jerusalem"  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
"girasole,"  or  sunflower. 


"Russia  will  he  freed  before  I  die."  was  the  prophecy 
made  over  forty  years  ago  by  the  venerable  Prince 
Kropotkin,  the  famous  Russian  revolutionist,  who  has 
returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth  under  the  new  regime, 
after  spending  nearly  half  a  century  of  his  crowded  life 
in  exile. 

A  sturdv  college  boy  rather  than  a  soldier  is  Prince 
Alexander,  King  Alexander  I.  whom  the  Entente 
Powers  have  raised  to  the  Greek  throne  in  place  of  Con- 
stantine.  Except  for  an  eyeglass,  for  which  he  and 
Prince  George  have  a  peculiar  foible.  Alexander  might 
be  taken  for  a  Yale  or  Harvard  boy.  less  addicted  to 
the  curriculum  than  to  college  sports.  He  likes  any 
kind  of  sport,  especially  football  and  tennis.  His  par- 
ticular hobby,  however,  is  motoring  in  all  its  forms. 
He  simply  wants  to  drive  anything,  just  as  fast  as  he 
can;  and  he  does  it,  too.  in  defiance  of  all  the  speed 
laws  of  the  Athenian  police. 

Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson  of  Chicago  is  a 
famous  athlete.  In  1896  he  was  captain  of  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Association  football  eleven.  He  is  fond  of 
boxing  and  baseball.  Part  of  his  boyhood  he  spent  on 
the  Western  plains,  working  on  ranches,  and  finally 
going  into  the  cattle  business  on  his  own  account.  In 
memory  of  this  experience  he  wrears  a  large  sombrero. 
These  things,  combined  with  his  brusque  decision  of 
manner  and  such  genuine  forcefulness  as  he  displayed 
in  settling  the  Chicago  traction  strike,  suggest  a  man 
of  the  Roosevelt  type.  But  Thompson  is  like  Roose- 
velt only  on  the  surface.  His  inaccessibility — remark- 
able in  a  mayor  of  Chicago — is  only  one  instance  of  his 
striking  dissimilarity  to  the  President  whose  headgear 
he  copies. 

Louis  Raemaekers.  before  the  war  made  him  famous 
as  a  cartoonist,  was  a  landscape  painter  of  some  merit. 
He  delighted  in  pictures  of  the  gray  flat  country  of  his 
birth,  and  an  occasional  sale  in  the  galleries  of  Amster- 
dam provided  the  wherewithal  necessary  to  maintain 
his  little  household  in  the  simple  comforts  that  satisfy 
the  Dutch  people.  Today  he  is  the  friend  and  familiar 
of  kings,  princes,  presidents,  great  generals,  admirals, 
statesmen,  and  art  collectors  throughout  the  whole 
world.  He  is  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  he 
is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  highest 
purely  intellectual  distinction  that  is  possible  for  Eu- 
rope to  bestow.  A  public  reception  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris  has  been  held  to  signalize  his  services  on  behalf 
of  humanity. 

Russia's  former  empress  is  said  to  have  hated  state 
functions  and  balls,  failing  altogether  to  see  what  was 
expected  from  her  position  as  the  head  of  society.  She 
became  estranged  from  the  Russian  people.  The  result 
was  that  Petrograd  society  became,  during  her  reign, 
like  a  ship  that  had  lost  its  helmsman,  drifting  in  dif- 
ferent directions  according  to  the  change  of  wind.  At 
a  ball  given  in  Petrograd  she  exhibited  sulkiness.  It 
was  uncertain  up  to  the  last  moment  whether  she  would 
go  or  not,  but  she  decided  to  attend.  She  looked  ex- 
tremely handsome  with  the  crown  diamonds,  but  she 
only  remained  for  a  brief  period,  refusing  to  stay  for 
supper.  She  seemed  bored  and  ill.  The  magical 
quality  that  attracts  the  masses  was  entirely  absent. 
She  lost,  in  spite  of  great  personal  charms  and  dazzling 
position,  the  love  of  Russia. 

Czar  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  disappeared  from  his 
subjects"  eyes,  and  his  subjects,  when  they  pause  from 
fighting  Serbs.  Montenegrins,  Russians,  Frenchmen, 
Englishmen,  Italians,  and  Roumanians,  are  wondering 
what  has  become  of  him.  He  has  become  "Ferdinand 
Tainstveni."  which  means  mysterious  Ferdinand.  For 
nine  months  of  the  year  no  man  knows  where  he  is. 
Sometimes  for  a  fewr  days  he  stays  with  the  army — well 
at  the  rear;  sometimes  he  drives  headlong  down  Sofia's 
boulevard  of  the  Czar  Liberator,  and  Sofiates  discover 
that  he  is  at  his  palace :  and  sometimes  newspapers  re- 
cord that  he  has  sent  congratulatory  telegrams  to 
\  ienna  or  Berlin.  Once  of  late  he  has  seen  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  and  once  Kaiser  Karl.  But  most  of  the  time 
Ferdinand  so  keeps  out  of  sight  that  legends  spread 
about  his  death,  and  Sofia  swears  that  a  dummy  dressed 
up  as  Ferdinand  is  doing  Ferdinand's  work. 

Kerensky,  former  Russian  minister  of  justice,  now 
of  war,  is  in  his  early  thirties.  He  believes  in  a  Rus- 
sian republic ;  is  himself  a  Socialist  and  an  officer  of 
the  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers.  He  is  a  strong, 
passionate,  popular-spoken  man,  says  his  illuminator, 
possessing  diplomacy,  knowledge  of  the  Russian  char- 
acter, decision,  boldness, "  and  ability  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. The  Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Council  will 
not  buck  Kerensky.  who  dominates  the  army  with  his 
discipline.  He  is  described  in  the  London  Chronicle  as 
neither  tall  nor  short,  with  a  stoop  that  comes  of 
much  poring  over  books,  brown  hair  brushed  straight 
up  the  forehead,  a  sharp  nose,  quick,  restless  steel-gray 
eyes.  etc.  He  wears  a  sack  suit  even  on  formal  oc- 
casions. The  peering  expression  of  the  face  seems  to 
betray  near-sightedness,  and  the  hands  wander  rest- 
lessly to  a  pencil  in  the  vest  pocket  as  this  man  talks. 
It  is  not  easy  for  him  to  sit  still.  In  the  middle  of  a 
conversation  he  will  leap  out  of  his  chair  and  pace  rest-  ; 
lessly   to   and   fro.     It   is   not   easy   to   understand,   as  i 


Kerensky  talks  nervously  and  in  a  low  tone,  upon  what 
his  great  reputation  as  an  orator  is  based.  One  must 
hear  him  in  the  Duma  or  when  he  confronts  a  labor 
group  to  comprehend  that.  In  his  earnestness  he  will 
advance  upon  an  interlocutor  and  seize  the  lapel  of  his 
coat.  One  who  has  lived  long  in  Russia  is  struck  by 
the  freedom  of  Kerensky's  speech  from  all  local  idiom. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


To  Lucasta,  on  Going  to  the  Wars. 
Tell   me  not,   Sweet,   I   am   unkind. 

That   from   the   nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 

To    war    and   arms    I    fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase. 

The  first  foe  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Vet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As   you.   too.   shall   adore; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  Dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honor  more. — Richard  Lovelace. 


The  Owl. 

In  the  hollow  tree,  in  the  old  gray  tower. 

The   spectral   Owl   doth   dwell ; 
Dull,  hated,  despised  in  the  sunshine  hour. 

But  at  dusk  he's  abroad  and  well ! 
Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e'er  mates  with  him  ; 

All   mock   him  outright,  by  day; 
But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and  dim. 

The  boldest  will  shrink  away  ! 

O,  when  the  night  falls,  and  roosts  the  fowl, 
Then,  then,  is  the  reign  of  the  Horned  Owl! 

And  the  Owl  hath  a  bride,  who  is  fond  and  bold. 

And  loveth  the  wood's  deep  gloom  ; 
And.  with  eyes  like  the  shine  of  the  moonstone  cold. 

She  awaiteth  her  ghastly  groom  ; 
Not  a  leather  she  moves,  not  a  carol  she  sings, 

As  she  waits  in  her  tree  so  still ; 
But  when  her  heart  heareth   his  flapping  wings, 

She   hoots   out  her  welcome  shrill ! 

O,  when  the  moon  shines,  and  dogs  do  howl. 
Then,  then,  is  the  joy  of  the  Homed  Owl! 

Mourn  not  for  the  Owl,  nor  his  gloomy  plight! 
.    The  Owl  hath  his  share  of  good: 
If  a  prisoner  he  be  in  broad  daylight, 

He  is  lord  in  the  dark  greenwood! 
Nor  lonely   the  bird,   nor  his  ghastly   mate. 

They  are   each   unto   each   a  pride; 
Thrice  fonder,  perhaps,  since  a  strange,  dark  fate 
Hath   rent   them    from   all  beside ! 

So,  when  tlie  night  falls,  and  dogs  do  howl. 
Sing,  ho!  for  the  reign  of  the  Horned  Owl! 
We   knoie   not   alway 
Who  are   kings  by   day, 
But  the  King  of  the  night  is  the  bold  brown   Owl' 
— Bryan    Waller  Procter. 
♦ 

The  Clash. 
Tho*  many   a   light   shall  darken,   and   many  shall   weep 
For  those  that   are  crush'd  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claims. 
Yet  God's  just   wrath  shall  be  wreaktl  on  a  giant  liar; 
And  many   a  darkness   into   the   light   shall   leap. 
And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names. 
And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun. 
And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire. 


Let  it  flame  or  fade,   and  the  war  roll  down  like  a  wind. 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause,  we  are  noble  still. 
And  myself  have   awakened,  as  it  seems,  to  the  better  mind  ; 
It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill ; 
I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one  with  my  kind, 
I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  doom  assign'd. 

— Tennyson's  "Maud." 


There's  Something  in  the  English  After  all 
I've  been  meditating  lately  that,  when  everything  is  told. 

There's  something  in  the   English   after  all : 
They  may  be  too  bent  on   conquest  and  too  eager  after  gold. 

But  there's  something  in  the  English  after  all; 
Though   their  sins  and  faults  are  many,   and   I  won't  exhaust 
my  breath 
By  endeavoring  to  tell  you  of  them  all. 
Vet    they    have    a    sense    of    duty,    and    they'll    face    it    to    the 
death, 
So  there's  something  in  the  English  after  all. 

If  you're  wounded  by  a  savage  foe  and  bugles  sound  "Retire," 

There's  something  in  the  English  after  all : 
You  mav  bet  your  life  they'll   carry  you  beyond  the  zone  of 
fire, 
For  there's  something  in  the  English  after  all; 
Yes,  although  their  guns  be  empty,  and  their  blood  be  ebbing 
fast, 
And  to  stay  by  wounded  comrades  be  to  fall. 
Yet   they'll   set    their   teeth    like   bulldogs    and   protect   you   to 
the  last. 
Or  they'll  die — like  English  soldiers — after  all. 

When  the  seas  demand  their  tribute,   and  a  British  ship  goes 
down. 
There's  something  in  the  English   after  all: 
There's  no  panic  rush  for  safety,  where  the  weak  are  left  to 
drown. 
For  there's  something  in  the  English  after  all; 
But    the    women    and   the   children   are   the   first   to   leave   the 
wreck, 
With  the  crew  in  hand,   as  steady  as  a  wall, 
And  the   Captain   is  the  last  to   stand  upon  the  sinking  deck. 
So  there's  something  in  the  English  after  all. 

Though    the    half   of    Europe   hates    them,    and    would    joy    in 
their  decline. 
Yet  there's  something  in  the  English  after  all : 
They  may  scorn   the   scanty  numbers  of  the  thin   red   British 
line, 
Yet  they  fear  its  lean  batallions  after  all ; 
For  they  know  that,  from  the  Colonel  to  the  drummer  in  the 
band. 
There  is  not  a  single  soldier  of  them  all 
But  would  go  to  blind  destruction,  were  their  country  to  com- 
mand. 
And  call  it  simply  '"duty" — after  all. — Bertrand  Shadzcell. 
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THE  OPPRESSED  ENGLISH. 


Ian  Hay  Gives  His  Views  on  the  Irish  Question. 


When  the  world-famous  author  of  "The  First  Hun- 
dred Thousand"  was  in  San  Francisco  recently  he  told 
an  amusing  story  on  himself.  It  seems  that  after  his 
great  war  book  had  brought  him  popularity  his  pub- 
lishers dug  up  some  of  his  earlier  stories  and  repub- 
lished them.  They  were  well  received,  although  the 
author  regarded  them  rather  as  amateur  efforts.  But  a 
critic  in  New  York  waxed  enthusiastic  over  them  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  improvement  as  a  writer 
since  the  production  of  his  most  popular  book. 

He  was  summoned  from  the  front  line  trenches  be- 
fore Ypres  to  do  a  special  piece  of  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment. This  was  to  write  a  manual  of  machine-gun 
tactics,  a  field  which  was  his  specialty  in  the  war,  and 
for  which  no  book  existed  in  English.  He  embodied  in 
it  the  results  of  his  experience  and  studies,  and  enun- 
ciated the  theory  that  the  first  line  of  trenches  should 
be  regarded  as  outposts,  guarded  by  few  men  and  plenty 
of  machine  guns,  from  which  the  defenders  could  re- 
tire in  case  of  a  heavy  attack  without  seriously  weaken- 
ing the  real  defense.  This  did  not  meet  the  approval 
of  certain  old  officers  of  the  war  office,  who  held  that 
no  English  army  ever  retires,  and  so  the  book  was 
held  up  for  a  time. 

Out  of  the  trenches  he  was  quite  as  active  as  at  the 
front.  He  undertook  a  most  strenuous  lecture  tour  all 
over  America,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to 
war  relief.  Everywhere  Captain  Beith  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  Meanwhile  he  found  time  to  write  a 
charming  brochure  entitled  "Getting  Together,"  which 
has  already  had  a  fine  effect  on  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions. But  in  America  he  was  continually  met  with 
the  question,  "Why  can't  you  English  settle  the  Irish 
question?"  He  realized  that  this  was  a  real  stumbling- 
block  to  a  good  understanding  between  England  and 
America,  and  for  that  matter  between  England  and  the 
Dominions.  Under  the  title  of  "The  Oppressed  Eng- 
lish" he  endeavors  to  answer  the  question,  and  his 
manner  of  doing  so  is  such  a  happy  bit  of  satire  that 
every  Irishman  must  read  it  with  an  appreciation  of 
its  humor.  And  underneath  its  humor  there  is  a 
foundation  of  sound  common  sense  and  fact  that  will 
appeal  to  the  American. 

To  begin  with,  he  objects  to  the  way  in  which  the 
word  "English"  is  used : 

As  a  Scotsman,  the  English  people  have  my  profound  sym- 
pathy. 

In  the  comic  papers  of  all  countries  the  Englishman  is 
depicted — or  was  in  the  days  of  peace — as  stupid,  purseproud, 
thick-skinned,  arrogant,  and  tyrarinical.  In  practice,  what  is 
he?     The  whipping-boy  of  the  British   Empire. 

In  the  war  of  today,  for  instance,  whenever  anything  par- 
ticularly unpleasant  or  unpopular  has  to  be  done — such  as 
holding  up  the  mails,  or  establishing  a  blacklist  of  neutral 
firms  trading  with  the  enemy — upon  whom  does  the  odium 
fall?  Upon  "England";  never  upon  France,  and  only  occa- 
sionally upon  Great  Britain.  The  people  and  press  interested 
thunder  against  "England's  arrogance."  Again,  in  the  neutral 
days,  when  an  American  newspaper  published  a  pro-British 
article,  Potsdam  complained  peevishly  that  the  entire  Ameri- 
can press  was  being  bribed  with  "English"  gold.  A  German 
schoolteacher  is  greeted  by  her  infant  class  with  the  amiable 
formula :  "Good-morning,  teacher.  Gott  strafe  England!" 
(Never  "Britain,"  as  a  Scotsman  once  very  rightly  complained 
to  me.)  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  any  credit  going 
round — say,  for  the  capture  of  a  hitherto  impregnable  ridge 
on  the  western  front — to  whom  is  that  credit  assigned? 
Well,  it  depends.  If  the  Canadians  took  a  ridge,  Canada  gets 
the  credit;  and  the  world's  press  (including  the  press  of 
London  and  England  generally)  pays  due  tribute  to  the  in- 
vincible valor  of  the  men  from  the  Dominions.  Or,  if  a 
Scottish  or  Irish  regiment  took  the  ridge,  the  official  report 
from  general  headquarters  makes  appreciative  reference  to  the 
fact.  But  how  often  do  we  see  the  phrase  :  "The  ridge  was 
stormed,  under  heavy  fire,  by  an  English  regiment?"  Prac- 
tically never.  A  victory  gained  by  English  boys  from  Devon 
or  Yorkshire    appears   as   a  British   victory,   pure   and   simple. 

He  then  proceeds  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  the  credit 
for  the  good  deeds  of  the  British  Empire  should  be 
ascribed  to  those  respectively  responsible — except  the 
English — while  the  odium  for  the  so-called  bad  deeds 
is  lumped  on  to  England  alone.  England  is  a  big  na- 
tion, and  therefore  is  not  intensely  sensitive  and  as- 
sertive like  a  small  nation.  Their  enemies  call  them 
self-satisfied,  but  this  is  unjust: 

Scotsmen  and  Irishmen  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  St.  An- 
drew's Day  and  St.  Patrick's  Day  with  a  fervor  only  equaled 
by  that  of  the  average  American  citizen  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
But  if  you  were  to  ask  the  average  Englishman  the  date  of 
St.  George's  Day  he  probably  would  not  be  able  to  tell  you  : 
and  under  no  circumstances  would  he  dream  of  celebrating 
the  occasion. 

"Of  course  I  am  proud  of  being  an  Englishman,"  he  says 
in  effect ;  "but  everybody  realizes  that.  So  why  advertise 
the   fact   unnecessarily?     Why   make   a   cantata  about  it?" 

It  is  this  same  attitude  of  mind  which  causes  an  English- 
man to  care  little,  provided  a  piece  of  work  is  zvell  done  for 
the  cause  in  which  he  is  interested,  who  gathers  the  credit. 
Instinct  and  tradition  have  taught  him  to  set  the  cause  above 
the  prize.  It  is  this  characteristic  which  makes  him  such 
an  amazingly  successful  subordinate  official,  whether  in  the 
services  or  in  commerce.  He  is  not  vitally  interested  to  climb 
to  the  top.  His  job,  for  its  own  sake,  suffices  him.  He  is 
content  to  work  below  the  waterline,  and  if  the  ship  goes  for- 
ward he  is  satisfied.  So  he  smiles  paternally  on  these  aggres- 
sively patriotic  little  brethren  of  his ;  allows  them  to  absorb 
all  possible  credit  for  their  respective  achievements;  and 
philosophically  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  British  Empire.  It  saves  trouble ;  it  saves  ex- 
planation ;  and  an  average  Englishman  would  rather  be 
scalped  than  explain. 

The  American  has  great  difficulty  in  understanding 


the  Englishman.  He  can  not  make  out  his  reticence 
and  the  fact  that  he  takes  serious  matters  frivolously 
and  appears  serious  about  the  frivolous.  To  the  Scots- 
man likewise  the  Englishman  is  a  puzzle.  He  finds  the 
English 

a  frivolous,  feckless  race,  devoid  of  ambition,  and  incapable 
of  handling  weighty  matters  with  the  required  degree  of  seri- 
ousness. So  he  comes  to  London  and  takes  the  helm.  Today 
a  Scot  is  leading  the  British  army  in  France,  another  is  com- 
manding the  British  Grand  Fleet  at  sea,  while  a  third  directs 
the  imperial  general  staff  at  home.  The  lord  chancellor  is  a 
Scot,  so  are  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  foreign 
secretary.  (The  prime  minister  is  a  Welshman,  and  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  is  an  Irishman.)  Yet  no  one  has  ever 
brought  in  a  bill  to  give  Home  Rule  to  England! 

But  if  it  is  hard  for  the  American  and  the  Scotsman 
to  understand  the  English,  it  is  more  difficult  still  for 
the  German.     Here  is  the  way  Captain  Beith  puts  it: 

As  for  the  German,  his  opinion  can  be  succinctly  sum- 
marized. Before  the  war  he  regarded  the  Englishman  from 
a  military  point  of  view  as  a  negligible  quantity,  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view  as  a  back-number,  and  from  the 
diplomatic  point  of  view  as  the  easiest  thing  on  earth.  Now, 
according  to  the  latest  official  intelligence  from  Potsdam,  it 
was  the  reptile  statesmanship  of  England  that  conspired  with 
France  and  Russia  to  invade  peaceful  Germany,  and  it  is 
"English  gold"  that  has  lured  the  people  of  America  to  dis- 
astrous participation  in  the  common  doom  of  the  Allies.  As 
a  soldier,  the  Englishman  has  done  better  than  Potsdam 
expected:  but  only  by  shameful  contravention  of  the  usages 
of  war.  The  Prussian  is  a  great  stickler  for  etiquette  in  this 
respect.  War  to  him,  whether  he  be  emitting  chlorine  gas 
or  sinking  a  hospital  ship,  is  a  serious — nay,  sacred — busi- 
ness. But  the  imbecile  English  persist  in  regarding  war 
as  a  game.  What  is  worse,  they  win  the  game.  Not  long 
ago  a  regiment  of  "Kitchener's  army"  captured  a  strongly 
fortified  village  from  the  Prussian  Guard.  That  was  bad 
enough,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  an  outrageous  breach  of  professional  eti- 
quette. They  went  to  the  assault  kicking  a  football:  Their 
commander  kicked  off,  and  they  never  stopped  until  they  had 
kicked  the  ball,  riddled  with  bullets,  into  the  trench  and 
captured  the  garrison.  And  yet  the  English  have  the  temerity 
to  complain  of  German  breaches  of  international  law!  Yes, 
I  fear  the  English  are  most  harshly  spoken  of  in  Germany 
just   now. 

Having  endeavored  to  explain  how  the  oppressed 
Englishman  is  regarded  by  his  friends  and  foes,  he  next 
proceeds  to  elucidate  the  Irish  situation.  This  is  the 
real  raisoit  d'etre  of  the  book.  The  topic  is  forced  upon 
him  by  the  questions  with  which  he  is  bombarded  in 
America : 

One  of  the  first  queries  put  to  a  Briton  by  an  American 
after  the  pair  have  achieved  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  is, 
"Why   can't  you  people  settle  the   Irish  question?" 

The  form  of  the  query  differs  in  intensity.  Earnest  well- 
wishers  says :  "I  don't  profess  to  understand  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  matter,  but  wouldn't  it  save  a  deal  of  trouble 
all  round  if  you  were  to  give  them  Home  Rule  and  have  done 
with  it?"  Candid  friends  say  simply:  "If  you  English  can't 
run  Ireland  yourselves,  why  not  let  the  Irish  have  a 
try  ?"  ( Here  again  we  may  note  that  England,  not  Great 
Britain,  gets  the  blame.)  Finally,  a  well-meaning  but 
ferocious  lady  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  from  the  Middle 
West  to  inquire:  "How  does  England  dare  to  pose  as  the 
champion  of  Belgium,  when  all  the  while  she  is  grinding  poor 
Ireland  under  her  heel?" 

The  author  disclaims  the  intention  of  going  into  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  Home  Rule  question,  but  he  sets 
forth  with  remarkable  clearness  and  admirable  brevity 
the  attitude  of  the  different  parties.  The  Nationalist 
says  something  like  this:  "All  we  ask  is  the  right,  as 
a  little  nation,  to  conduct  our  affairs  in  our  own  way, 
without  interference  from  the  officials  of  another  and 
more  powerful  nation.  Ireland  free,  and  Ireland  a 
nation,  can  then  take  her  proper  place  as  a  loyal 
daughter  of  the  empire,  side  by  side  with  Canada  and 
Australia."  This  sounds  reasonable  and  unexception- 
able, but  the  "we"  of  the  Nationalist  party  represents 
some  70  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  ignores  the 
existence  of  the  minority,  a  minority  that  would  rather 
die  than  be  forced  out  of  the  Union.  This  statement 
also  implies  that  Ireland  is  not  free.  But  Ireland  is 
just  as  free  as  Scotland  or  Wales;  in  some  ways  her 
freedom  is  greater,  for  she  is  heavily  over-represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  there  were  a  redistribu- 
tion of  seats  today,  based  on  proportional  representa- 
tion, Ireland  would  automatically  lose  some  thirty 
seats : 

In  another  respect  Ireland  enjoys  a  freedom  not  vouch- 
safed to  the  nations  of  the  sister  isle.  In  the  dim  and  distant 
days  before  the  war  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  what  his  friends  called  Social  Reform,  and  his 
victims  Rank  Piracy.  One  of  his  most  unpopular  flights  of 
legislation  was  the  Land  Valuation  Act,  and  another  was  his 
national  insurance  scheme.  Neither  of  these  acts  has  ever 
been  visited  uponlreland,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Irish 
people  refused  to  entertain  them  at  any  price ;  so  the  op- 
pressed English,  as  usual,  gave  way,  and  paid  the  piper  alone. 
Again,  last  year,  when  the  Military  Service  Act,  imposing 
conscription  upon  every  able-bodied  man  between  nineteen 
and  forty-one,  became  law,  Ireland  was  once  more  exempted. 
To  the  black  shame  and  grief  of  every  true  Irishman,  Ire- 
land today  stands  officially  aloof  and  alone  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty  and  humanity.  The  thousands  of  her  gallant  sons 
who  are  fighting  in  the  trenches  alongside  their  English  and 
Scottish  and  Ulster  comrades  find  difficulty  in  filling  up  the 
gaps  in  their  ranks,  because  certain  of  their  brothers  prefer 
to  stay  at  home — to  make  political  bargains,  or  to  engage  in 
the  profitable  task  of  supplying  the  demands  of  depleted  Great 
Britain    for    able-bodied    labor. 

But  compare  the  modest  demands  of  the  Nationalist, 
even  allowing  for  these  little  flaws  in  his  scheme,  with 
the  Home  Rule  Act  which  was  enacted  in  the  summer 
of  1914,  and  which  threatened  civil  war.  Here  are  the 
three  main  provisions: 

(1)  A   Parliament  to  be  established  in   Dublin. 

(2)  Ireland  to  be  exempt  from  imperial  taxation.  Great 
Britain   was  to  pay  for  the  entire  upkeep   of  the  army  and 


navy,  but  to  continue  to  pay  the  Irish  old  age  pensions,  to- 
gether with  an  annual  subsidy  to  Ireland.  In  other  words, 
England  and  Scotland  were  to  find  the  money,  and  the  Irish 
executives  were  to  spend  it.  The  sum  involved,  including 
both  direct  payments  and  remission  of  taxation,  amounted  to 
an   annual   free  gift   of  about  thirty-five  million  dollars. 

(3)  About  forty  Irish  members  were  to  be  retained  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  was  this  last  provision  that  upset  England.  The 
main  object  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  was  to  leave  the 
Irish  to  themselves  and  to  remove  from  Parliament 
this  continually  disturbing  element  that  held  the  balance 
of  power  and  played  politics. 

Irishmen  have  extraordinary  historical  memories  for 
the  wrongs  of  the  past ;  they  nourish  them  tenderly. 
It  is  as  if  the  people  of  the  South  today  burned  with 
a  hatred  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  because 
General  Sherman  ravaged  Georgia.  The  Irish  in 
America,  especially  those  serving  the  German  propa- 
ganda, harp  upon  these  grievances  bitterly  and  refuse 
to  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  redressing 
wrongs  in  the  past  half-century.  They  say  nothing  of 
the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  fifteen  years  ago,  whereby 
the  Irish  peasant  of  today  is  his  own  proprietor,  a  little 
experiment  in  philanthropy  that  cost  the  English  tax- 
payer over  five  hundred  million  dollars,  or  other  gen- 
erous and  enlightened  measures. 

In  addition  to  the  Nationalist  party,  headed  by  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  there  are  the  Protestants  of  the  north, 
the  Unionists  of  the  south  and  west,  and  the  frankly 
revolutionary  party  of  the  Sinn  Fein,  whose  platform 
is  absolute  separation  from  England  and  the  British 
Empire. 

The  men  of  Ulster  are  utterly  loyal  to  the  Union  and 
will  resist  any  attempts  to  be  forced  out  of  it.  Surely 
you  can  not  coerce  them;  they  have  rights  as  well  as 
the  Nationalists.  And  here  is  a  curious  analogy  that 
is  suggested  by  the  Ulster  problem : 

Americans  will  remember  that  in  the  early  summer  of  1914 
certain  British  regiments  (unconscious  of  the  very  different 
task  that  awaited  them  in  August)  were  instructed  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  enforce  the  Home  Rule  Act  on 
Ulster.  A  number  of  the  officers  of  those  regiments  resigned 
their  commissions  rather  than  fight  against  their  own  kin. 
They  were  much  criticized  at  the  time.  But  in  1776,  when 
the  British  army  was  mobilized  against  the  American  colonies, 
a  number  of  British  officers  resigned  their  commissions,  too 
(and  incidentally  sacrificed  their  careers)  rather  than  fight 
against  their  own  flesh  and  blood  across  the  sea.  Thus  does 
history   repeat   itself. 

In  dealing  with  the  Sinn  Fein  he  shows  up  the  das- 
tardly Easter  outrage  in  Dublin  in  its  true  light.  The 
fact  that  these  "revolutionists"  struck  their  first  blow 
for  "freedom"  by  a  massacre  of  such  British  soldiers 
as  happened  to  be  strolling  about  the  streets,  unarmed, 
and  that  this  indiscriminate  killing  was  extended  to  a 
large  number  of  innocent  civilians,  not  all  of  the  male 
sex;  and  then  settled  down  to  the  unrestrained  looting 
of  the  shops  and  houses  of  Dublin,  marks  the  character 
of  this  uprising,  about  which  some  of  the  Irish  have 
woven  a  halo  of  romance.  Some  fifteen  executions 
took  place  of  men  who  had  been  directly  convicted  of 
deliberate  murder.  But  instead  of  drumhead  courts- 
martial  and  the  immediate  execution  of  these  criminals, 
the  English  way  was  to  give  them  lengthy  and  con- 
scientious trials,  and  gradually  volatile  Irish  public 
opinion  veered  about  to  an  attitude  of  sympathy  for 
these  miscreants,  and,  forgetting  the  scores  of  innocent 
people  that  had  been  foully  murdered  by  these  "revo- 
lutionists," denounced  "English  justice."  And  today 
there  is  an  industrious  propaganda  in  America  busily 
engaged  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  these  departed  crim- 
inals and  telling  fantastics  tales  about  them. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  can  not  understand  each  other.  Great 
Britain  would  go  to  any  extent  to  be  freed  from  the 
Irish  problem  and  leave  the  Irish  to  themselves,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  do  not  have  to  bear  a  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  on  account  of  them  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  the  Irish  to  interfere  in  British  politics.  One 
thing,  however,  is  not  debatable :  Great  Brtain  will 
never  make  any  settlement  that  leaves  the  island  open 
for  a  base  for  her  enemies,  strategically  it  would  be  too 
dangerous  to  her  own  safety.  Outside  of  these  things 
Ireland  can  have  anything  she  wants;  the  difficult  thing 
is  for  her  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  really 
wants :  possibly  she  would  be  unhappy  if  she  had  no 
grievance  to  nourish.  The  best  line  in  the  little  book 
is  the  following  picturesque  characterization  of  the  crux 
problem:  "Ireland  resembles  a  temperamental  wife 
married  to  an  intensely  respectable  but  unexciting  hus- 
band." 

The  Oppressed  English.  By  Ian  Hay  (Captain 
Beith).  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  50  cents 
net. 


Upon  the  little  island  of  Heligoland,  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly out  of  the  North  Sea  some  thirty-four  miles 
northwest  of  Cuxhaven,  the  Germans,  since  the  cession 
of  the  island  to  Germany  by  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1892.  have  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  effort  to 
make  it  an  effective  naval  base.  They  have  built  a 
sea  wall  of  steel,  granite,  and  concrete,  twenty-five  feet 
high,  all  round  it;  they  have  constructed  a  harbor  for 
submarines  at  great  expense ;  they  have  honeycombed 
the  rock  of  its  mighty  cliffs,  two  hundred  f<  high, 
with  galleries;  in  fact,  they  have  done  every 
could  be  done  to  transform  the  island  into  a 
fortress." 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

General  business  conditions  must  be  consid- 
ered to  have  improved  in  the  last  month,  al- 
though strikes  in  the  copper  industry,  with  a 
demand  for  $1  per  hour  and  a  six-hour  day, 
sound  like  an  echo  from  Russia.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  business  situation 
just  now  is  the  satisfactory  progress  being 
made  by  the  crops.  Although  they  had  a  late 
start,   on  the  whole  the  outlook  for  all  crops 
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has  seldom  been  better  on  July  1st  than  it  is 
now.  There  are  few  spots  in  the  country  at 
this  writing  where  a  good  yield  is  not  prom- 
ised. If  the  promise  is  realized  we  should 
have  lower  food  prices  during  the  coming 
year  than  in  the  year  past,  and  no  other 
single  factor  could  be  so  helpful  and  re- 
assuring in  the  industrial  situation. 

The   volume   of  business   is   enormous,    and 
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on  the  whole  increasing.  The  reactionary 
symptoms  which  have  been  noted  in  some 
quarters  merely  represent  a  shifting  of 
activity.  Many  building  permits  in  principal 
cities  fell  off  over  30  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  May  of  last  year,  but  inability  to  get  steel 
and  other  materials  have  more  to  do  with  it 
than  even  the  high  cost  of  materials.  The 
automobile  business  has  been  unfavorably  af- 
fected, but  the  truck  business  has  been  greatly 
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stimulated,  and  aeroplane  construction  will 
give  work  to  many  shops.  The  falling  off  in 
the  demand  for  sheet  steel  for  automobiles 
has  relieved  the  tin  can  manufacturers  and 
canning  industry  from  threatened  shortage. 


The  money  market  has  been  having  un- 
paralleled demands  upon  it  during  the  last 
month,  but  with  the  help  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  they  have  been 
met  with  scarcely  noteworthy  disturbance. 
Income  taxes  and  payments  upon  the  govern- 
ment loans  made  the  transfers  from  the  banks 
to  the  government  very  large  and  the  pend- 
ing mid-year  interest  and  dividend  payments 
have  caused  a  temporary  tie-up  of  funds. 
Finally,  the  continued  rise  of  prices  has  made 
more  money  and  bank  credit  necessary  to 
handle  the  country's  trade  and  the  slow  de- 
liveries of  freight  have  increased  the  volume 
of  open  transactions  and  accentuated  the  sit- 
uation. As  a  result  of  this  combination  of 
demands  the  reserves  of  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing House  banks  fell  to  the  lowest  percentage 
reached  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  went 
into  effect,  to-wit:  $41,827,230..  with  $128,000.- 
000  of  treasury  deposits,  against  which  re- 
serves are  not  required,  according  to  the 
Clearing  House  report  of  June  23d.  To  keep 
the  money  market  steady  the  banks  have 
availed  themselves  freely  of  their  privileges 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  "bills  on 
hand"  of  the  latter  institution  were  $35,431,- 
000  on  June  1st  and  $220,032,000  on  June 
22d.  The  grand  total  of  "bills  on  hand*"  of 
the  twelve  Federal  banks  was  $154,964,000  on 
June  1st  and  $435,287,000  on  June  22d. 

The  situation  was  also  supported  by  the 
timely  resumption  of  gold  shipments  from 
Ottawa,  aggregating  approximately  $100,000,- 
000  between  the  15th  and  the  28th.  This  was 
pursuant  to  the  well-known  purpose  of  the 
British  authorities  to  contribute  gold  from 
time  to  time  as  needed  to  stabilize  this 
money  market,  and  aid  it  in  carrying  the 
heavy  volume  of  credits  which  this  country 
has  undertaken  to  grant  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  

Western  banks  are  in  fine  condition  for  the 
next  government  war  loan,  which  they  expect 
to  be  preceded  as  before  any  large  issues  of 
treasury  certificates. 

The  new  4*4  per  cent,  farm  loan  mortgage 
bonds  will  undoubtedly  be  popular.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  act  which  restricted  loans  to 
those  living  on  and  working  the  land  is  re- 
garded as  a  wise  one. 

The  bond  market  in  general  is  likely  to  re- 
main quiet  indefinitely  except  for  some  urgent 
financing  by  corporations,  which  is  expected 
to  take  the  form  of  short  time  notes  or.  in  a 
few  cases,  new  preferred  stock.  Even  the 
municipals  are  working  toward  a  higher  net 
income  yield  basis.  Public  utilities  appear 
less  inviting  than  formerly.  The  "daylight" 
agitation  will  mean  a  large  loss  to  many,  but 
drastic  restriction  of  the  liquor  trade  will 
benefit  all  in  the  end. 


I  cotton  in  Venice,  imported  100  kilos  (1  kilo 
is  equal  to  2.2046  pounds)  of  American  cotton 
thread.  The  factor}  reports  that  this  thread 
is  equal  in  cost  and  superior  in  quality  to  the 
best  foreign  (European)  thread  made.  An- 
other shipment  of  200  kilos  of  this  thread  has 
been  ordered.  It  is  understood  that  other 
lace-manufacturing  firms  have  also  com- 
menced the  importation  of  American  thread, 
but  a  report  has  not  yet  been  received  as  to 
the  quantities  and  quality  of  such  importa- 
tions.   

A  matter  of  interest  to  all  investors  is  the 
announcement  by  McDonnell  &  Co.  of  the 
opening  of  their  commodious  quarters  in  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  in  conjunction  with  their 
other  local  offices,  where  all  quotations  from 
the  principal  exchanges  of  the  United  States 
will  be  furnished.  Mr.  J.  D,  O'Brien,  for- 
merly of  the  main  office,  will  manage  this 
new  branch.  

McDonnell  &  Co.  have  received  over  their 
private  wire  the  report  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company  for  the  June  quarter.  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  earnings  for  the  quarter  were 
$7,879,412,  a  new  high  record  and  an  increase 
of  S3.S28.379  over  the  same  period  in  1916. 
Net  profits  after  charges  were  $6,906,631.  a 
gain  of  $3,840,357. 


Sales  of  high-priced  motor-cars  have  suf- 
fered severely  in  recent  months.  Pierce- 
Arrow  and  White  Company  have  been  no  ex- 
ception. The  development  of  the  truck  busi- 
ness, however,  has  more  than  offset  the  falling 
off  in  the  passenger-car  department.  Pierce- 
Arrow  can  sell  every  truck  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  it  to  turn  out  and  every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to   increase  the  truck  schedule. 

The  Pierce-Arrow  Company  has  an  efficient 
and  high-grade  motor  plant,  and  in  the  near 
future  it  is  expected  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  whereby  aeroplane  motors  for  the 
United  States  government  will  be  made  in  the 
company's  shops.  As  soon  as  the  specifica- 
tions are  drawn  by  government  officials  for 
the  engine  which  is  to  be  used  in  American 
aeroplanes,  the  facilities  of  the  Pierce-Arrow 
Company  will  be  used  in  its  manufacture. 


As  a  wartime  expedient  to  reduce  operating 
expenses  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railway  has 
abolished  its  passenger  department,  effective 
August  15th.  Duties  heretofore  detailed  to 
the  passenger  offices  will  revert  to  freight 
and  other  departments  of  sen-ice. 


Nippon  -/usen  Kaisha,  or  Japanese  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  has  declared  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  a  year,  and  extra 
dividend  of  2  per  cent,  and  an  "extra  special 
dividend"  of  20  per  cent.  Surplus  for  the 
year  ended  March  31st  was  $11,077,625,  of 
which  $1,319,050  was  carried  to  special  re- 
serve account.  The  balance  sheet  showed 
$10,500,000  cash  and  $16,500,000  public  loans 
and  other  securities.  Tonnage  owned,  includ- 
ing two  vessel  now  building,  amounts  to  473,- 
263  tons.  

Cotton  thread  used  for  embroidery  and  cut 
work  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  at  Venice, 
Italy,  formerly  came  largely  from  Germany 
and  France.  In  October,  1916,  one  of  the 
large  American  lace  manufacturing  and  ex- 
porting firms  with  sales  offices  in  New  York 
and  factory  in  Venice,  being  unable  to  obtain 


It  is  declared  that  under  the  proposed  ex- 
cess profits  tax  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Com- 
pany will  have  earnings  equivalent  to  $14.80 
a  share,  exempt  from  taxation. 


A  syndicate,  comprising  such  substantial 
houses  as  the  National  City  Company  and  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  was  awarded  the  issue  of 
$55,000,000  City  of  New  York  fifty-year  4^s 
at  100.6507.  The  bonds  are  being  offered  on 
a  basis  of  yield  a  little  better  than  4.42  per 
cent.  

Directors  of  the  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration have  created  a  new  office,  that  of 
controller,  and  Leonard  A.  Woolams,  who 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  public  ac- 
countant firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position. 


The  Argonaut  has  received  a  copy  of  a  very 
artistic  publication  issued  monthly  by  the 
Sperry  Flour  Company,  entitled  the  Spcrry 
Family.  It  is  a  family  magazine  concerned 
with  the  business  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  continued  success  of  the  company  which 
publishes  it,  either  as  employers  or  employees. 
The  magazine  is  well  edited,  attractively  illus- 
trated, and  intensely  interesting.  It  has  a 
much  greater  significance  than  that  of  a  mere 
advertising  circular;  it  bespeaks  a  community 
of  interest,  a  certain  existent  cordiality  and 
good-will  which,  applied  to  a  business,  creates 
in  time  effectiveness,  faithfulness,  and  recip- 
rocal respect. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  spread  of  that  grow- 
ing trust  and  confidence  between  employer 
and  employed  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
most  advanced  and  enlightened  among  the 
American  business  concerns.  A  beneficent, 
humanizing  influence  that,  in  the  end,  will 
serve  a  great  purpose  in  making  the  interests 
of  all  concerned  indissolubly  one,  united  in 
service  and  having  full  belief  and  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  each  other. 


The  statement  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  for  the  week  ending 
July  14th  shows  an  increase  in  total  reserves 
of  $5.5SS,000  and  a  gain  in  resources  of  $11,- 
365,000  over  the  previous  week.  United  States 
deposits  gained  $4,000,000  and  member  banks' 
reserve   accounts   gained   over   $7,000,000. 


Announcement  was  made  in  New  York  re- 
cently that  the  Anglo  and  London-Paris  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Francisco  is  one  of  a 
group  of  banks  that  will  organize  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Banking  Corporation  in  New 
York   City. 

The  new  institution  will  develop  business 
in    foreign    countries    and    will    handle    finan- 


You  pay  instalments  until  you  die,  then 
the  Company  pays  a  lump  sum — that's  Life 
Insurance.  You  pay  a  lump  sum  now  and  the 
Company  pays  you  an  income  until  you  die — 
that's  an  Annuity.  Annuities  guard  against 
possible  loss  or  insufficiency  of  income,  and 
where  one  is  passed  middle  life,  a  moderate 
investment  will  produce  a  liberal  income  for 
life. 

Nothing  will  provide  a  more  certain  or 
more  comfortable  assurance  of  a  competence 
in  old  age  than  an  .Etna  Life  Annuity. 

Persons  with  estates,  income  from  which  is 
only  partially  sufficient  for  their  needs,  would 
do  well  to  buy  an  Annuity  with  part  of  their 
principal. 

Annuities  pay  much  larger  returns  for  one 
life  than  can  be  secured  from  safe  investments 
of  principal. 

No  other  financial  institution  is  as  safe  as 
an  old  well  organized  conservatively  managed 
Life    Insurance    Company. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory.  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Adv.) 
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cial  matters  for  clients  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  It  will  be  established  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Reserve  act  2nd  will 
be  supervised  by  the   Federal   Reserve   Board. 

The  capital  of  the  new  institution  in  which 
the  allied  banks  will  hold  stock  will  be  be- 
tween $2,500,000  and  $5,000,000  at  the  start, 
and  the  field  of  operation  will  be  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  Later  this  capital 
stock  will  be  increased  and  the  business  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Archibald  Kains.  who  has  been  head  of  the 
Twelfth  District  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  San 
Francisco,  is  slated  for  the  presidency. 


Bank  clearings  in  the  United  States  for  the 
week  ending  July  12th,  as  reported  in  Brad- 
street's  Journal.  New  York,  aggregate  $6,019,- 
S53.000.  against  $5,949,499,000  last  week  and 
$4,002,127,000  in  this  week  last  year.  Cana- 
dian clearings  aggregate  $258,643,000  as 
against  $219,365,000  last  week  and  $207,141,- 
000  in  this  week  last  vear. 


C.  H.  Bentley.  vice-president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Canners'  Association,  which  gives 
employment  to  upwards  of  30,000  people, 
deems  the  situation  in  the  canning  industry 
of  so  much  importance  that  he  has  gone  East 
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at  the  invitation  of  Herbert  Hoover  to  serve 
the  government  in  any  way  he  can  in  the 
present  crisis.  Mr.  Bentley  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington in  conference  with  Mr.  Hoover.  He 
urges  an  embargo  upon  exports  of  tin  and  tin 
cans  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 


The  principle  articles  in  which  the  increase 
in  exports  occurs,  according  to  the  compila- 
tion by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
are  as  follows : 

Automobiles  for  the  ten  months  ending  with 
April,  1917,  over  $5,000,000.  against  less  than 
$1,000,000  in  the  same  period  two  years  ago; 
coal  to  Argentine,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  nearly 
$6,000,000,  against  a  little  over  $2,000,000  in 
the  same  months  two  years  earlier. 

Cotton  cloths  to  all  South  America,  over 
$13,000,000.  against  about  $2,000,000  in  the 
same  months  of  1915;  agricultural  implements, 
approximately  $3,000,000,  against  $1,500,000. 

Tinplate,  about  $4,000,000,  against  about 
$250,000  two  years  earlier,  and  structural  iron 
and  steel,  over  $1,600,000,  against  a  little  over 
$500,000  in  the  corresponding  months  two 
years  earlier.  . 

There  is  a  big  factor  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  this  price-fixing  proposition 
i  says  the  Financial  Xcxcs  of  New  York).  It 
is  that  dangerous  inflation  will  be  met  and 
overcome  in  advance.  Without  it  there  might 
be  an  aftermath  that  would  adversely  affect 
the  securities  market  over  a  prolonged  period 
following  commercial  depression  as  a  natural 
result  of  over-stimulation. 
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A  GERMAN  DESERTER. 

An  Incident  of  the  Front  Trench  Line. 

A  typical  story  coming  from  the  front  in 
these  days  of  half-way  open  warfare  was  told 
recently   by   an    English    officer   on   leave. 

The  story  goes  that  the  British  had  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  three  lines  of  trenches  of 
a  small  German  salient.  The  position  had 
been  consolidated,  and  where  the  communica- 
tion trench  bisected  the  centre  of  the  new- 
firing  line  a  strong  sandbag  barricade  had 
been  built.  The  communication  trench  wound 
onward  through  No  Man's  Land,  and  just  in 
front  of  what  was  now  the  German  firing 
line  it  ran  through  a  cluster  of  dugouts. 
A  group  of  British  bombers  was  stationed 
near  the  barricade  to  prevent  the  Germans 
making  any  advance  along  the  trench.  Into 
their  midst  two  days  later  crawled  a  German 
soldier. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  curi- 
ous-looking figure.  He  wore  regulation  blue 
trousers  with  a  red  stripe  down  either  side. 
On  one  foot  he  had  a  sock,  and  on  the  other 
a  German  infantry  boot.  For  an  upper  gar- 
ment he  had  nothing  but  a  blue  blanket 
wrapped  about  him.  He  was  a  squatly-made 
person  with  thick  lips  and  the  fiat  counte- 
nance that  one  sees  these  days  among  the 
German  rank  and  file.  His  curly  black  hair 
and  barbaric  rings  in  his  ears,  deep  broad 
shoulders  and  long  arms,  finished  off  by  hands 
huge  and  strong  and  knotty  combined  with 
the  oddity  of  his  garments  gave  him  a 
piratical  look.  If  the  original  German  army 
contained  many  of  his  kind  every  one  of  the 
atrocities  in  France  and  Belgium  might  be 
easily  understood. 

"I  surrender,"  he  said  simply,  raising  him- 
self out  of  the  mud  into  which  he  had 
sprawled  when  he  flopped  over  the  barricade. 
The  bombers  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 
"Holy  torn  cats,"  said  one,  "here's  the  Old 
Nick  himself !"  They  gathered  around  him, 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  occurrence, 
and  again  the  German  said,  "I  surrender," 
slowly  raising  his  hands  above  his  head.  One 
of  the  Britishers  offered  him  a  cigarette,  and 
he  lowered  one  hand,  grasped  the  cigarette 
and  put  it  into  his  mouth.  A  hunk  of  cheese 
was  held  out  to  him.  He  lowered  the  other 
hand  and  took  the  cheese.  Then  he  lost  his 
wistful  look  and  began  to  smile.  Clearly  he 
was   beginning  to   feel   at  home. 

"Sehen  Sie  I  Ich  bin  verwundet,"  he  said, 
raising  the  blanket  to  reveal  an  ugly  wound  in 
his  back  just  below  the  shoulder.  The  sight 
stirred  the  men  to  action. 

"Hey,  Johnstone !"  shouted  the  bombing 
corporal.  addressing  a  stretcher-bearer. 
"Bring  that  poke  of  yours  and  get  busy  here." 
The  dressing  had  just  been  completed  when 
the  captain  came  on  the  scene.  "What's  up, 
corporal?     he  demanded  crisply. 

."I  think  we've  got  a  German  prisoner,  sir," 
said  the  corporal. 

"You  'think,'  "  said  the  officer  sarcastically. 
"Why  don't  you  bring  him  along  to  headquar- 
ters to  make  sure  ?" 

Instantly  the  men  recovered  themselves  and 
the  German  was  marched  off  to  the  head- 
quarters dugout.  It  had  been  a  German  dug- 
out once,  and  Fritz  was  quite  familiar  with 
its  whereabouts.  He  knew  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  the  broken  step  at  the  entrance,  and 
automatically  turned  to  the  right  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps,  and  as  he  stepped  inside  his 
eyes  rolled  around  the  familiar  objects,  pick- 
ing out  the  points  that  had  impressed  him 
upon  previous  visits. 

Besides  the  captain  inside  the  dugout  there 
was  a  young  lieutenant  recently  from  Eng- 
land. 

"Guten  Morgen,  Herr  Officer,"  said  Fritz, 
gazing  at  the  tea  on  the  table.  He  was  at  his 
ease  now,  and  when  a  cup  of  tea  was  offered 
to  him  his  delight  was  evident.  It  is  typical 
of  the  average  British  soldier  that  he  in- 
variably offers  food  and  drink  to  every  man 
who  enters  his  door,  whether  it  is  a  fellow- 
officer  or  a  bedraggled  prisoner,  invited  or 
uninvited. 

After  drinking  his  tea  the  officer  started 
proceedings  and  quickly  elicited  the  German's 
story-  He  had  been  wounded  by  a  shell 
splinter  and  was  being  treated  in  one  of  the 
dugouts  when  the  dressers  fled  before  the  ad- 
vancing British.  There  he  had  Iain,  too  weak 
to  move,  until  the  supply  of  food  ran  out. 
After  that  he  had  just  sufficient  strength  to 
crawl  into  the  British  lines,  as  his  own  lines 
were  too  far  away.  As  he  left  the  headquar- 
ters dugout  the  young  lieutenant  turned  to 
the  captain  and  said:  "Jolly  bad  luck  on  the 
poor  blighter  having  to  surrender  after  all 
he  has  been  through."  The  captain  eyed  the 
boy  thoughtfully  before  he  made  any  com- 
ment. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  believe  that 
yarn  ?"  he  asked  deliberately  and  almost  sadly. 
The   subaltern   looked   up   astonished. 

"My  boy,"  continued  the  captain,  "if  your 
knowledge  of  our  sector  was  commensurate 
with  what  it  ought  to  be,  you  should  have 
noticed  little  discrepancies  in  this  story  that 
has_  just  been  told  us.     Those  dugouts  that 


he  spoke  of  are  more  than  100  yards  from 
our  line  and  only  twenty  yards  from  his  own 
trenches.  Despite  that  fact  he  says  that  his 
weakness  compelled  him  to  take  the  shortest 
road  to  help.  Xo  physical  weakness  sent  that 
man  to  us.  He  is  the  confoundest  deserter 
I've  ever  struck.  Come  on  out  and  watch 
him." — New   York  Sun. 


NAMES  OF  THE  PULLMAN  CARS. 

The  alphabetical  system  was  applied  to  the 
designation  of  Pullman  cars  when  these  luxu- 
ries were  first  introduced  to  the  public  In  a 
historical  review  recently  published  we  are 
told  that  Pullman's  first  car  was  labeled  "A," 
an  indication  that  the  inventor's  budding 
young  ambition  was  yet  too  limited  to  grasp 
the  possibility  of  a  future  outfit  of  cars  that 
might  need  more  than  twenty-six  letters  for 
identification.  But  by  the  time  the  business 
was  soundly  established  and  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  incorporation  it  repre- 
sented the  ownership  of  forty-eight  cars. 

The  alphabet  was  outgrown  and  the  Pull- 
man Company  had  the  choice  of  adopting 
names  or  numbers.  It  was  a  choice  between 
the  poetic  and  the  practical,  and  sentiment 
was  still  strong  in  the  mid-Victorian  period. 
Mr.  Pullman  or  somebody  of  dominant  in- 
fluence in  his  employ  must  have  been  a  poet. 
Xot  only  was  the  name  system  adopted,  but 
one  of  a  highly  ornate  character  that  to  this 
day  is  capable  of  stirring  the  awe  of  thought- 
ful observers.  The  official  sponsor,  or  spon- 
sors, might  have  used  the  names  of  well- 
known  persons  or  have  taken  the  familiar  list 
of  feminine  names  in  the  back  of  the  dic- 
tionary-, but  nothing  so  commonplace  was  con- 
sidered suitable  for  the  dignity  and  luxury 
of    parlor    and    sleeping    cars.      Resource   was 


had  to  the  nomenclature  of  poetry,  romance, 
history,  and  mythology,  and  so  the  traveling 
public  became  acquainted  with  the  "Cleo- 
patra," "Amaryllis,"  "Chloe."  "Xerissa,"  "Ro- 
wena,"  "Lysistrata,"  "Ingomar,"  "Portia,"  and 
hundreds  of  others.  Names  of  localities  were 
adopted  only  if  they  seemed  phonetically  orna- 
mental. 

The  phenomenon  has  been  from  the  first  a 
most  extraordinary  one.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  such  an  intricate  and  ever- 
expanding  system  could  have  been  followed 
throughout  a  half-century  with  perhaps  not  a 
solitary  departure  from  the  high  aesthetic 
standard  first  adopted.  Unquestionably  the 
name-selection  department  of  the  Pullman  or- 
ganization has  been  maintained  all  these  years 
with  the  most  rigorous  efficiency. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  why  should 
parlor-cars  have  names  any  more  than  ordi- 
nary' passenger  coaches  and  freight  cars  ?  In 
both  these  cases  numbers  are  all  that  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  that  is  now  also  the 
universal  system  of  designation  for  locomo- 
tives. The  latter  once  bore  names,  as  many 
of  us  can  remember.  But  here,  again,  the 
system  of  nomenclature  was  distinctive,  with 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  Pullman  sys- 
tem. Almost  invariably  engines  bore  the 
names  of  distinguished  citizens.  Along  the 
lines  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  forty  years 
ago  the  small  boys  used  to  go  down  to  tKe 
"depot"  with  great  frequency,  chiefly  for  the 
joy  of  watching  the  "Oliver  Ames"  pull  out 
the  8 :22  for  Boston  or  the  "Governor  Brad- 
ford" come  in  with  the  10:46  from  Boston, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

There  was  something  in  this  spectacle  that 
in  juvenile  eyes  never  lost  its  capacity  for 
thrilling  the  imagination.  Of  course  there  is 
something  in  the  matter  of  size,  and  probably 
boys  of  the  present  generation,  whatever  fas- 


cination engines  may  hold  for  them,  would  fail 
to  get  any  of  that  old  thrill.  The  "Oliver 
Ames"  and  the  "Governor  Bradford,"  as  we 
remember  them,  were  about  the  size  of 
present-day  switching  engines  and  would  be 
ridiculously  unimpressive  in  comparison  with 
the  modern  monsters.  But  they  were  im- 
pressive enough  in  the  old  days,  and  probably 
it  was  largely  because  they  bore  names  and 
gave  the  suggestion  of  "personality."  You 
can't  get  the  same  sort  of  thrill  out  of  seeing 
"Xo.  1301"  sweep  into  Union  Station  with 
a  Shore  Line  Limited,  although  the  "1301"  is 
five  times  the  size  and  power  of  the  old  "Oli- 
ver Ames." 

Here  is  just  one  out  of  many  particulars 
in  which  something  intangible  but  emotionally 
satisfying  in  a  high  degree  has  vanished  out 
of  our  modern  life.  For  that  reason  perhaps 
the  public  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  poets 
of  the  Pullman  Company  for  the  persistency 
with  which  they  have  preserved  the  aesthetic 
charm  and  quaint  distinction  of  romantically 
named  cars.  It  may  be  hard  to  define  the 
delicate  psychological  influence,  but  certainly 
one  who  is  susceptible  to  the  suggestion  of 
environment  derives  a  measurable  satisfaction 
out  of  making  the  Boston  to  Chicago  trip  in 
the  "Lysistrata"  that  would  be  missing  if  the 
Pullman  people  had  merely  numbered  the  car. 
Those  who  can  produce  flowery*  effects  of 
suggestion  in  place  of  bald  numbers  and  hard 
facts  are  performing  a  beneficent  mission  in 
life. — F.  H.  Young  in  Providence  Journal. 


Last  year  there  were  22,000  wage-earners 
out  of  a  total  of  38,000,000  who  lost  their  lives 
through  industrial  accidents,  or  seventy-three 
every'  working  day.  There  were  500,000  out 
of  these  same  millions  of  wage-earners  that 
were  so  seriously  injured  that  they  lost  over 
four  weeks'  time,  or  eyes  or  feet. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


The  success  of  the  Pierce- Arrow  Motor  Car  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  design  and  construction  based  upon  undisputed  mechanical 
principles  have  proven  correct  without  spectacular  argument  or 
assertion  but  rather  in  years  of  practice. 

The  Series  "4"  or  present  Pierce- Arrow  Motor  Car  is  the 
result  of  years  of  development — the  natural  evolution  in  the  work- 
out of  fundamentals  that  could  not  fail  of  sincere  purpose  and 
recognition. 

The  public  has  come  to  realize  more  than  ever  before  the 
importance  of  selecting  a  motor  car  that  is  not  only  efficient  and 
dependable  but  that  has  been  so  nearly  perfected  as  to  eliminate 
radical  changes  and  experimental  features. 

There  will  be  no  changes  in  the  Pierce- Arrow  models  from 
now  on  until  in  1919 — beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  at 
this  time. 

The  above  statement  as  to  no  change  is  intended  to  quiet 
unfounded  rumor  to  the  contrary. 

Therefore  investment  in  the  Pierce -Arrow  Motor  Car  is 
sound  business — the  longest  interest  time  and  the  least  depreciation. 

W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President 

PIERCE-ARROW  PACIFIC  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Geary  at  Polk  Street    -    San  Francisco 

Phone  Prospect  1250 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

"Speaking  of  Prussians — " 

By  IRVIN  S.  COBB 

Seriously  and  earnestly  Irvin  Cobb  here  speaks 
to  Americans. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  horrors  of  war,  he  would 
choose  war  rather  than  that  this  free  people  be 
brought  into  bondage  of  the  Prussian. 

He  exposes  the  mad  philosophy  of  the  German 
war-lord. 

He  warns  America  that  the  present  and  future 
safety  of  American  women  and  children  depends 
upon  what  we  do  now. 


50  Cents  Net 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


Jte. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Red  Planet. 

Mr.  Locke,  like  Mr.  Wells,  has  tried  his 
hand  at  picturing  the  condition  of  England 
during  the  war.  Mr.  Wells  has  the  larger 
canvas,  but  we  may  doubt  if  he  shows  any 
finer  workmanship  than  is  lo  be  found  in  "The 
Red  Planet."  Mr.  Locke  confines  himself  to 
a  country  village  where  the  lines  of  caste  are 
drawn  tightly.  The  war  so  far  has  done 
nothing  to  relax  them.  We  are  not  sure  if 
the  chief  role  should  be  assigned  to  Major 
Meredyth  or  to  Leonard  Boyce.  Major  Mere- 
dyth,  who  tells  the  story,  has  been  wounded 
in  the  Boer  war  -and  is  helpless  from  the 
waist  downward.  He  is  a  sort  of  friend  of 
the  village,  indefatigable  with  his  aid  and  ad- 
vice, hot-tongued,  as  becomes  an  old  artillery- 
man, and  rendered  fretful  by  his  incapacity. 
Mr.  Locke  has  an  enviable  power  to  make  us 
love  strange  people,  and  certainly  we  love 
Major  Meredyth. 

But  Leonard  Boyce  gives  fuller  opportunity 
to  Mr.  Locke's  skill.  We  are  allowed  to  see 
that  Boyce  was  in  some  way  involved  in  the 
death  of  Althea  Fenimore,  who  was  found  dead 
in  the  canal  some  time  before  the  story  opens. 
This  mystery  is  to  be  explained  later  on,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  are  allowed  to  make  what 
we  can  of  Boyce's  character.  An  ugly  story 
of  cowardice  has  followed  him  from  the  Boer 
war,  and  we  more  than  suspect  that  it  is  true. 
But  now  he  is  doing  marvels  of  valor  in 
France,  winning  distinctions  galore  and  the 
adoration  of  his  men.  He  is  a  big,  muscular, 
magnetic  creature,  but  Mr.  Locke  makes  us 
instinctively  dislike  him,  and  we  do  not  know 
why.  We  can  not  quite  determine  now  if 
Boyce  should  be  called  a  coward,  for  how 
can  a  coward  do  what  he  did  ?  None  the 
less  he  is  a  victim  of  fear,  and  he  himself 
tells  us  all  about  it.  It  is  as  much  a  fit,  he 
says,  as  epilepsy,  "the  sudden  thing  that  hits 
a  man's  heart  and  makes  him  stand  stock 
still  like  a  living  corpse — unable  to  move  a 
muscle— all  his  will-power  out  of  gear — just 
as  a  motor  is  out  of  gear."  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful portrait,  that  of  Leonard  Boyce,  if  a  rather 
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can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
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repulsive  one.  Indeed,  all  the  portraits  are 
wonderful,  but  the  memory  will  dwell  longest 
on  Major  Meredyth,  heroic  soul  in  a  useless 
body,  a  very  perfect  gentleman  and  patriot. 
If  we  may  suspect  Mr.  Locke  of  making  a 
special  plea  it  is  for  the  country  aristocracy 
of  England,  not  very  intelligent,  and  jealous 
of  its  water-tight  compartment  of  caste,  but 
aflame  with  a  magnificent  ardor  of  self-sacri- 
fice. 

The   Red  Planet.     By  William  J.  Locke.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 


The  Railroad  Problem. 

The  railroad  problem  is  a  real  and  press- 
ing one,  however  much  it  may  please  the  pub- 
lic to  close  its  eyes  to  its  emergencies.  The 
railroad  is  the  one  institution  in  the  country 
whose  revenues  are  sternly  governed  by  an 
inelastic  law,  but  whose  expenditures  are 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  fluctuating  conditions. 
The  railroad  has  to  face  increased  labor  cost 
and  increased  cost  of  commodities.  It  must 
maintain  its  efficiency,  and  its  standards  of 
safety  and  comfort.  It  is  the  repository  of 
innumerable  investments  and  therefore  the 
source  of  the  income  of  innumerable  persons. 
But  its  income  is  rigorously  controlled  by 
state  and  national  laws  that  are  often  ad- 
ministered in  deference  to  public  clamor 
rather  than  in  the  light  of  justice  and  of  the 
general    welfare. 

Mr.  Edward  Hungerford  states  the  problem 
in  a  way  that  perhaps  is  not  altogether  above 
criticism,  but  that  is  at  least  comprehensive 
and  intelligible.  He  gives  us  useful  chapters 
on  "The  Railroad  and  National  Defense," 
"The  Opportunity  of  the  Railroad,"  "The 
Labor  Plight  of  the  Railroad,"  "The  Necessity 
of  the  Railroad,"  and  "The  Regulation  of  the 
Railroad."  His  book  may  be  recommended  for 
its  clear  presentation  of  a  problem  that  cer- 
tainly will  not  settle  itself. 

The  Railroad  Problem.  By  Edward  Hunger- 
ford.     Chicago:  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.50. 


Brieter  Reviews. 
Robert  J.  Shores  has  published  "Bucking 
the  Tiger,"  by  Achmed  Abdullah  ($1.35).  It 
is  a  story  of  financial  adventure  in  the  North- 
west, and  it  may  be  said  that  the  skill  of  its 
construction  is  not  directed  exclusively  to 
stock  market  dealings. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  published 
a  little  patriotic  appeal  under  the  title  of 
"Our  Flag  and  Its  Message."  Its  authors  are 
Major  James  A.  Moss,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Major 
M.  B.  Stewart,  U.  S.  A.,  and  it  contains  the 
President's  Appeal  for  Unity. 

There  seem  to  be  very  few  stories  of  police- 
men, a  lack  now  partly  compensated  for.  by 
"Jerry,"  by  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $1.50).  Jerry  is  a  good 
policeman  and  therefore  deserves  the  pedestal 
that  the  author  has  given  him.  There  is  a 
murder  trial  described  with  exceptional  vigor 
and  there  are  also  two  attractive  girls  that 
cling  to  the  memory.  What  more  can  one 
wish  ? 

"The  Child  of  the  Moat,"  by  Professor  J. 
A.  Dale  ( G.  Arnold  Shaw;  $1.25),  is  a  story 
for  girls,  and  that  it  is  a  good  story  for  girls 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  equally  read- 
able by  boys,  and  indeed  by  adults.  The  story 
is  laid  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  its  his- 
torical accuracy  gives  it  educational  value. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  author  was  a  pas- 
senger on  the  Lusitania  and  that  he  wrote 
this  story  for  a  little  girl  of  thirteen  whom 
he  was  instrumental   in   saving. 

Professor  Peabody,  author  of  "The  Re- 
ligious Education  of  an  American  Citizen" 
(Macmillan  Company;  $1.25),  inquires  into 
the  religious  prospects  of  the  average  young 
American  citizen,  and  asks  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  likely  to  be  most  favor- 
able for  a  healthy-minded  and  progressive  re- 
ligious experience?  Professor  Peabody  does 
not  confuse  religion  with  church-going,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  the  only  mark  of  the 
sane  and  liberal  thinking  that  marks  his  work. 


France  and  back  again  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war.  He  went,  he  says  in  the  fore- 
word, "not  to  describe  war-time  in  France, 
which  so  many  were  doing  already,  but 
France  in  war-time.  There  is  a  difference." 
The  many  illustrations,  nearly  forty  of  them, 
from  pen-and-ink  drawings,  are  unusually  in- 
teresting. 

H.  G.  Wells'  "God  the  Invisible  King"  is 
creating  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  some  of 
it  favorable  and  some  of  it  unfavorable,  as 
was  to  be  expected.  Some  of  the  critics  are 
finding  in  it  simply  an  expression  of  Mr. 
Wells'  personal  ideas  as  to  God;  others  wel- 
come it  as  a  clear  statement  of  their  own 
unvoiced,  unformulated  ideas,  a  statement 
which  helps  them  to  clarify  their  own  faith 
and  to  strengthen  them  in  it.  Still  others 
object  strenuously  to  what  they  term  its  im- 
pertinence. 

Major-General  Sir  George  Younghusband 
adds  his  personal  recollections  in  his  new 
book,  "A  Soldier's  Memories,"  ready  for  pub- 
lication by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  to  what  has 
previously  been  told  of  British  and  American 
comradeship  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

On  June  13th  the  University  of  Nebraska 
conferred  upon  John  G.  Neihardt  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  in  recognition 
of  his  work  "as  author,  critic,  poet."  Mr. 
Neihardt's  most  recent  books  are  "The  Song 
of  Hugh  Glass"  and  "The  Quest"  ;  the  former 
an  epic  of  the  Northwest,  the  other  a  volume 
of  his  collected  lyrics.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Neihardt  is  the  youngest  Doctor  of  Letters  in 
the  country. 

— - tt> 

Rare  Book  Editions. 

The  library  collected  by  the  late  Mark 
Robinson  of  Honolulu,  which  includes  many 
rare  first  editions,  autographed  volumes  and 
autographed  letters  from  literary  people,  has 
been  brought  to  San  Francisco,  and  is  being 
exhibited  by  John  Howell  prior  to  its  being 
sent  East  for  sale. 

Among  the  items  of  interest  to  the  biblio- 
phile are  examples  of  three  of  the  four 
seventeenth-century  folio  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, those  of  1632,  1664,  and  1685;  an  au- 
tographed manuscript  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's "Diogenes  in  London."  a  copy  of 
Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  which  Robert 
Burns  presented  to  Mrs.  Mcllhose,  who  was 
the  Clarinda  of  his  romantic  life;  a  first  edi- 
tion of  Longfellow's  "Golden  Legend."  pre- 
sented by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  to  a 
friend;    Sir  John   Tenniel's  original   drawings. 


illustrating  Moore's  "Lalla  Rookh"  ;  the  manu- 
script of  Mark  Twain's  "A  Tramp  Abroad," 
and  other  autographed  manuscripts  of  Steven- 
son, Mark  Twain,   Burns,  and  Thomas  Hardy. 


Manzanita  Hall  For  B°ys 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next   term    begins   September  17,   1917 

For  cataloene  and  specific  information,  address 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master     -    -     PALO  ALTO,  CAL 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc.,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information, address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Hall 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

(BOURSES  parallel  with  the 
An    Outdoor       ^  beSl  New  England  school*. 
School   for       Boyfl  preparea  for  any  repre- 
oung         y         sentativc    preparatory    school. 
Graduates    now     students    at 
Thatchers',    St.    Marks',     St. 
Summer  Paul's,    Andover,  and    other 

Camp,  July  leading    preparatory     schools. 

and  August  Climate  permits campiog,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
In  an  article  entitled  "Next  Year's  Food," 
to  appear  in  the  August  Century  Magazine, 
J.  Russell  Smith,  professor  of  industry  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  indicate 
some  ways  by  which  America  can  fulfill  her. 
mission   of   feeding  the  world. 

"More  earth  has  been  removed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  man,  pick,  and  shovel  in  making 
these  trenches  than  was  excavated  to  make 
the  Panama  Canal  possible,  and  in  less  time," 
says  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Smith  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  "Trench  Warfare,"  just  published 
by   E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 

"Across  France  in  War-Time,"  which  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  have  just  added  to  their  always 
interesting  series,  the  Wayfarers'  Library;  is 
a  picturesque  account  of  the  adventurous  time 
enjoyed  by  W.  Fitzwater  Wray — who  some- 
times writes  in  English  newspapers  over  the 
pen-name  of  "Kuklos" — and  the  things  he  saw 
in  the  course  of  a  journey  on  a  bicycle  across 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Beloved  Naturalist. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  the  late  Henri 
Fabre  is  so  well  known  that  one  has  only  to 
mention  his  name  to  call  to  mind  a  host  of 
fascinating  studies  in  the  insect  world,  studies 
not  embalmed  in  technical  phraseology  and 
barren  scientific  fact,  but  alive  and  instant 
with  the  intelligent  activities  of  a  Lilliputian 
cosmos.  No  one  has  opened  such  a  world  of 
delight  in  the  study  of  nature  as  this  quiet, 
retiring,  inspired  French  student  and  observer. 
And  now  his  systematic  translator,  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos,  offers  us  another  volume 
of  these  studies,  under  the  title,  "The  Life  of 
the  Grasshopper." 

The  present  volume  is  the  seventh  of  his 
translations  of  the  "Souvenirs  Entomolo- 
giques,"  and  contains  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  including  not  only  different  grass- 
hoppers, but  also  crickets  and  locusts.  Each 
is  a  gem  in  itself  and  only  increases  our  ad- 
miration for  the  work  of  Fabre  and  our  won- 
der  at  his   marvelous   insight   into   insect  life. 

The  Life  of  the  Grasshopper.  By  J.  Henri 
Fabre.     New  York:  Dodd,-  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Wayside  Flowers  of  Summer. 
The  number  of  "nature"  books  is  con- 
tinually increasing  and  their  quality  and  use- 
fulness also  seem  to  improve.  The  latest 
addition  is  a  handy  little  volume  of  pocket 
size  by  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  which  deals  with 
the  humble  flowers  of  the  wayside.  The  work 
is  very  well  done;  the  popular  and  scientific 
names  and  the  botanical  details  for  identifica- 
tion are  given,  followed  by  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  plant,  its  origin,  history,  use, 
and  beliefs  concerning  it.  To  aid  in  identi- 
fication the  volume  is  abundantly  illustrated. 
The  only  criticism  that  one  might  offer  is 
that  the  book  is  primarily  intended  for  the 
Eastern  states  and  therefore  omits  many 
plants  of  our  California  roadsides. 

The  Wayside  Flowers  of  Summer.  By  Har- 
riet L.  Keeler.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.35    net. 


Alone  the  Turko-Persian  Frontier. 

The  labors  of  the  commission  charged  with 
the  task  of  delimiting  the  boundary  between 
Turkey  and  Persia  has  given  Mr.  G.  E.  Hub- 
bard, the  secretary  of  the  commission,  the 
opportunity  for  writing  a  most  interesting  and 
vivid  book  of  travels.  In  his  opening  chapter 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  the  matter  of  the  boundary 
had  passed  during  the  past  seventy  years,  an 
account  illuminative  of  the  ways  of  diplomacy 
in  the  East,  especially  where  the  interests  of 
European  nations  are  also  somewhat  at  stake. 
It  was  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  that 
finally  made  possible  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  in  accordance  with  a  protocol  signed 
in  November,  1913,  a  definite  frontier  was 
settled  upon  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  go  over  the  line  and  mark  it  out  with 
official    boundary    posts. 

In    the    course    of   their   work   the    commis- 
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Grant  Lands  Locating  Co.,  Box  610.  Portland,  Ore. 


sion  lived  the  greater  part  of  a  year  under 
canvas  and  traversed  a  wild  and  little-known 
country.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  achieved  a  real 
success  in  his  description  of  this  region  and 
its  inhabitants,  making  a  very  readable  book 
and  one  full  of  interesting  information. 
What  adds  also  to  the  value  of  the  volume 
at  the  present  time  is  that  it  deals  with  much 
of  the  country  in  Mesopotamia  in  which  the 
recent  fighting  has  taken  place,  and  from  it 
one  can  gain  some  conception  of  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  the  Eagdad  campaign 
was    fought.  J.   L. 

From    the    Gulf    to    Ararat.      By    G.    E.    Hub- 
bard.     New   York:    E.   P.   Dutton   &  Co. 

CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Chivalry  of  the  Sea. 
Over    the    warring    waters,    beneath    the    wandering 

skies, 
The   heart  of   Britain    roameth,   the   Chivalry   of  the 

sea, 
Where    Spring    never   bringeth    a    flower,    nor    bird 

singeth  in  a  tree; 
Far,    afar,    O    beloved,    beyond    the    sight    of    our 

eyes, 
Over  the  warring  waters,  beneath  the  stormy  skies. 

Stanch   and   valiant-hearted,   to   whom  our  toil   were 

play. 
Ye   man  with  armor'd   patience  the  bulwarks  night 

and   day, 
Or     on     your     iron     coursers     plough     shuddering 

through    the   Bay, 
Or   'neath  the  deluge  drive  the  skirmishing  sharks 

of  war: 
Venturous    boys    who    leapt    on    the    pinnace    and 

row'd   from  shore, 
A    mother's    tear    in    the    eye,    a    swift    farewell    to 

say, 
And    a    great    glory    at    heart    that    none    can    take 

away. 

Seldom  is  your  home-coming;  for  aye  your  pennon 

flies 
In    unrecorded    exploits    on    the    tumultuous    wave; 
Till,    in   the   storm   of  battle,    fast-thundering  upon 

the  foe, 
Ye  add  your  kindred   names  to  the  heroes  of  long 

ago. 
And    'mid    the  blasting  wrack,    in   the  glad   sudden 

death   of  the  brave, 
Ye    are   gone   to    return    no    more. — Idly    our   teara 

arise; 
Too   proud    for   praise  as  ye  lie   in  your  unvisited 

grave, 
The  wide-warring  water,  under  the  starry  skies. 
— Robert  Bridges. 


Dies  Irae. 
Thank   God    there    still    are    battles,    that    man    has 

still  a  soul. 
And   Europe  beats  her    freedom  out  on  war's   iron 

scroll! 
St.     Michael's    falchion    flashes    and    Joan's    armor 

gleams. 
Where  France's  flaming  banner  a  blood-red.  meteor 

streams. 

St.    George    against    the    Dragon,    St.    Denis    to 
the  charge, 
St.  Michael  in  the  van,  with  Joan  by  his  side. 
As    Thor    is    stricken    backward    and    reels    with 
shattered  targe, 
While   Death   smites  wide! 

Thank  God  that  man  is  more  than  all  his  hoarded 

gold, 
And    in    the    storm    of    death    his    faith    and    valor 

hold; 
Thank   God    that    peace    is    forging   upon    the    anvil 

war, 
And   a  people's   truth  and  honor  more  than    riches 

are. 
For    the    soul    of    France    has    wakened    and    Joan 

leads  the  way; 
The  soul  of  France    is   marching  in    honor's   white 

array, 
The  soul  of  France  is  voicing  all  the  glories  of  her 

past, 
The  soul  of  France  is  chanting  to  the  music  of  the 

blast, 
The  soul  of  France    is   singing  to    the   thunder    of 

the  gale, 
And    Joan    leads   her    legions    in    the   lightnings    of 

her  mail. 

St.    George    against    the    Dragon,    St,    Denis    to 
the  charge, 
St.  Michael  in  the  van,  with  Joan  by  his  side. 
As    Thor    is    stricken    backward    and    reels    with 
shattered  targe, 
While    Death   smites  wide! 

Thank    God     for     Britain's    levin,    as    it    smashes, 

rolls,    and   smites 
St.    Ouen tin's    shattered    crest    and    Vimy's    blasted 

heights; 
For    the    soul    of    Britain     gathers    and     thunders 

into   song. 
And  peals  the  right  of  freedom  against  an  ancient 

wrong; 
For  the  soul  of  Britain  shouts  with  the  iron  throat 

of  war, 
And   the  heavy   hand  of   fear   is  around  the  heart 

of  Thor; 
St.  George's  spear  is  mighty  and  Ins  armor  flashes 

bright. 
And    on    his    shield    his    cross    is    shining    far    and 

white; 
In     the     Dragon's     flaming     jaws     he     hurls     his 

quivering  lance; 
And    with    St.    Denis    shouting,    together    ride    for 

France. 

St.    George    against    the    Dragon,    St.    Denis    to 
the  charge, 
St.  Michael  in  the  van,  with  Joan  by  his  side. 
As    Thor    is    stricken    backward    and    reels    with 
shattered  targe, 
While   Death   smites  wide! 

— Conde   B.   Patten, 


New  Books  Received. 

1000  Hints  on  Vegetable  Gardening.  By  Mae 
Savell  Croy.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.50. 

Practical   and   comprehensive  gardening. 

Summer.      By    Edith    Wharton.      New    York:    D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The    Margin    of    Happiness.      By    Thetta    Quay 
Franks.     New  York:   G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50. 
Lectures  on  domestic  economy. 

The  United  States  and  the  War.  By  Gilbert 
Vivian  Seldes.  London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd. 

An  explanation  of  what  the  United  States  has 
done  and  not  done. 

The  Living  Present.  By  Gertrude  Atherton. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.50 
net, 

France   in    time   of  war. 

Erewhon.      By    Samuel    Butler.      New    York:    E. 
P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.50. 
A    new    edition. 

Community    Drama.      By    Percy   Mackaye.      Bos- 
ton:   Houghton   Mifflin   Company;    50  cents. 
A   plea   for    the   "moral    equivalent   for  war." 

The  Destruction  of  Merchant  Ships  under 
International  Law.  By  Sir  Frederick  Smith, 
K.  C,  M.  P.  New  York:  E.  P,  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.75. 

A    legal    discussion. 

What  Every  Man  and  Woman  Should  Know 
About  the  Bible.  By  Sidney  C.  Tapp.  Pub- 
lished by   the  author  at  Kansas  City,   Missouri. 

A   theological    discussion    for    adults. 

Do  We  Need  a  New  Idea  of  God?  By  the 
Rev.  Edmund  H.  Reeman.  Philadelphia:  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;    $1. 

An   original   treatment  of  the  idea  of  God. 

The  Economy  and  Finance  of  the  War.  By 
A.  C.  Pigou.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
60  cents. 

The  real  costs  of  the  war  and  the  way  in  which 
they  should  be  met. 


Pood  Statistics. 
An  exhibit  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  shows  that  the  Russian  sol- 
dier is  the  best  fed,  while  the  fare  of  the 
Austrian  private  is  the  most  meagre.  The 
daily  ration  of  the  Russian  supplies  a  total  of 


4929  calories;  American,  4199;  French,  3340; 
British,  3292;  German,  3147,  and  Austrian, 
2620.  A  specimen  day's  American  ration  in- 
cludes twenty  ounces  of  potatoes,  eighteen  of 
bread,  twelve  of  bacon,  and  twenty-four  of 
beans,  with  butter,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  coffee, 
milk,   and  sugar. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are    mailed    day   by   day. 

Write    for   circular  and   terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh    Avenue,    New    York   City. 
Branches — London,    Paris,    Berlin,    Sydney. 
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&JN&  Will  not  vratp, 
V/.MT    sniiiik  or  swell 
-f esists  rot 

Greenhouse  conditions  are  severe  tests  of  any 
lumber.  California  Redwood  seems  to  be  specially 
designed  by  Nature  for  this  very  use. 

When  thoroughly  seasoned,  Redwood  assumes  a 
permanent  shape.  It  can  be  moist  on  one  side  and 
heated  on  the  other  and  yet  not  warp.  It  is  un- 
affected by  the  changes  in  temperature. 

Makes  stay-tight  joints  and  leak-proof  roof — 
Redwood  sash  is  permanent  and  glass  does  not  be- 
come loose  and  get  broken. 

Since  Redwood  contains  a  natural  preserva- 
tive, it  does  not  have  to  depend  for  itsi  durability 
on  artificial  preservatives. 

California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

For  any  size  job,  from  a  cold  frame  to  the  biggest 
conservatory,  California  Redwood  gives  maximum 
service  with  minimum  labor  and  expense. 

Write  today  for  full  information  about  California 
Redwood  for  greenhouses  and  all  other  uses. 

California  Redwood  Association 
780  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 

Ask  for  the  Child's  Story  of the 
*l  big  trees1*  of  California  —  there* i 
a  copy  for  every  child  in  the  nation. 
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THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

In  spite  of  the  summer  season  and  many 
absences  in  the  country,  Sokoloff  and  his  body 
of  instrumentalists  continue  to  draw  good 
houses,  the  downstairs  auditorium  of  the  Cort 
having  had  very  few  patches  of  vacant  seats 
in  view  on  last  Sunday.  The  presence  on  the 
programme  of  the  youthful  soprano.  Miss 
Myrtle  Claire  Donnelly,  was  no  doubt  the  mo- 
tive power  that  drew  an  added  proportion  to 
the  usual  number,  but  the  programme  of  in- 
strumental music  was  of  great  beauty  and 
the  rapport  between  Sokoloff  and  his  players 
has  increased  perceptibly  with  each  concert. 
Mr.  Sokoloff  is  not  a  leader  who  wishes  to 
stand  out  in  the  public  eye,  his  instinct  being 
to  make  his  leadership  over  his  men  unob- 
trusive and  intimate.  Thus,  with  very  little 
assertion,  very  little  demonstration  on  his 
part,  we  see  him  acquiring  the  kind  of 
ascendency  that  makes  for  the  response  both 
mathematically  and  technically  correct  and 
sympathetically  expressive. 

Two  particularly  marked  triumphs  in  this 
response  of  beautiful  emotional  quality  were 
in  the  Nocturno  of  the  LuIIy-Mottl  Ballet 
Suite,  whose  wistful  beauty  seemed  like  a 
vague,  sweet  revery  which  each  listener  could 
fit  as  a  musical  setting  to  his  special  dream  ; 
and,  also,  the  first  three  movements  of  the 
symphony — Tschaikowsky's  No.  5  in  E  minor 
— and  the  Beethoven  overture  to  "Egmont." 
This  last  composition,  like  the  major  part  of 
Beethoven's  work,  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
quality  of  contemporaneousness  of  sentiment. 
One  felt  that  it  might  have  been  written  as 
a  musical  expression  of  our  world  war,  while 
the  grandeur  of  woe  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  symphony  had  a  fine  epic  quality  that  was 
deeply  impressive. 

Miss  Donnelly's  vocal  contribution  to  the 
programme  was  very  generous.  She  sang  five 
selections,  the  first  two  from  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro,"  those  two  famous  arias,  "Porgi 
Amor"'  and  "Deh  vieni  non  tardar,"  which  are 
so  purely  operatic  in  spirit  as  to  constitute 
a  marked  test  of  a  young  singer's  possibilities. 
Miss  Donnelly  met  the  test  vocally  with  some 
brilliancy.  She  has  a  high,  clear,  sunshiny  so- 
prano, which  is  near  to  her  lips  and  bubbles 
out  generously  like  a  sun-warmed,  willing 
little  spring.  She  has  had  some  very  excel- 
lent teaching,  as  shown  in  her  intonation  and 
enunciation,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a 
pleasing  interpreter  of  the  lighter  operatic 
roles,  for  as  yet  the  young  creature,  who  does 
not  look  a  day-  over  eighteen,  does  not  evince 
any  particular  depth  of  temperament.  For 
that  reason  she  should  not  sing  Handel  yet. 
She  sang  "O  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave 
me?"  with  technical  finish,  but  without  ade- 
quate comprehension  or  emotion.  "L'oiseau 
bleu,"  however,  was  very  congenial  to  the 
temperament  of  the  young  singer,  who,  I 
should  judge  from  the  character  of  her  tone, 
still  somewhat  juvenile,  is  not  dowered  with 
poetic  feeling,  but  has  the  simpler  and  per- 
haps more  humanly  desirable  attribute  of  joy- 
ousness.  At  any  rate  she  sang  the  Delcroze 
number  with  pleasing  gayety  and  spirit,  and 
no  doubt  her  young  heart  beat  high  over  the 
evidences  of  favor  from  the  large  and  well- 
disposed  audience.  This  also  showed  Mrs. 
John  B.  Casserly  to  advantage  as  an  accom- 
panisi,  the  lady  having  played  a  piano  accom- 
paniment to  the  singer  in  the  three  numbers 
of  her  second  group. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Plenty  of  vaudeville  variety  for  the  fans 
this  week,  but  not  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
very  occasional  element  that  only  turns  out 
for  the  big  attractions.  The  habitues  are  very 
often  just  curious  about  these  renowned 
people  that  occasionally  make  a  high-priced 
transit  across  the  sky  of  vaudeville,  but  their 
tenderest  or  most  tumultuous  response  is  for 
the  regular  round.  Buster  Santos  and  Jacque 
Hays,  for  instance;  their  act  touches  them  in 
a  tender  spot.  Buster  and  Jacque  are  two 
women,  who  consort  in  vaudeville  because 
they  are  the  fat  and  the  thin  of  it.  Buster 
is  bursting  with  avoirdupois.  Jacque  is  simi- 
lar to  an  exclamation  point.  Buster  appears 
in  a  Buster  costume,  looking  ridiculously  like 
a  "at  child  seen  through  a  magnifier,  while 
J-  :que  is  dressed  as  a  smart,  "sassy."  little 
P  rt  ten-year-old  meddler,  and  her  physiog- 
u^iy  carries  out  the  idea.    Jacque  also  has  a 


voice ;  two  or  three  of  them,  although  she 
modestly  labels  it  as  a  double  voice.  Buster 
is  just  fat,  with  that  peaceful  complacency 
of  the  fat,  added  to  good  nature  and  a  pretty 
face. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  there  are  two  women 
on  the  bill  this  week  who  are  banking  com- 
mercially on  their  avoirdupois.  Rather  takes 
the  point  off  Trixie  Friganza's  pet  effects — 
if  there  are  any  points  on  Trixie — especially 
as,  being  the  headliner.  she  comes  on  later 
than  Buster.  But  these  things  will  happen  in 
vaudeville.  Trixie  follows  the  pretty  dance 
of  her  two  assistants  with  a  burlesque,  the 
business  of  which  seems  rather  familiar  ; 
widely  crinolined  skirts,  huge,  ruffled  under- 
pinnings revealed  in  rough-and-tumbles,  etc. 
Trixie  has  plenty  of  schoolgirl  tomboyishness 
and  she  is,  although  just  a  little  vulgar, 
rather  a  dear  thing,  but  she  needs  better  ma- 
terial. 

"The  Vacuum  Cleaner,"  too,  is  built  quite 
too  much  on  the  lines  of  "The  Piano  Mov- 
ers" ;  Kolbish  personalities  addressed  to  a 
freak,  beer  in  a  bucket,  a  horse  made  of  two 
humans,  etc.  But  the  audience  liked  it,  and 
George  Rolland  wears  the  Napoleon-like  air 
of  a  vaudeville  conqueror. 

They  liked,  also,  the  California  Boys'  Band, 
partly  because  they  are  Californians,  partly 
because  they  are  boys,  and  partly  because  they 
are  a  band.  The  boys  blew  their  young  lungs 
into  the  brass  with  quite  the  imaginable 
gusto,  and  made  a  fearful  brassy  clamor 
which  needed  all  out  of  doors  for  the  proper 
effect.  But  it  was  pleasant  to  veiw  the  or- 
ganization, to  think  what  it  means  to  them 
and  how  it  has  widened  their  young  horizons. 

Gertrude  Long  and  Spencer  Ward  are  just 
a  little  too  English  for  an  American  vaude- 
ville audience,  but  still  they  triumph  over  the 
fact,  for  they  can  sing,  especially  Spencer 
Ward.  I  fancy  they  constructed,  their  own 
act,  which  is  a  slightly  dialogued  setting  for 
their  musical  gift.  Gertrude  Long  has  a 
pleasant  "homey"  gift  at  the  piano,  which 
yields  a  sweet  harvest  of  sympathetically 
melodious  accompaniments  to  her  willing 
fingers.  Spencer  Ward  sang  the  old  fa- 
vorites that  are  not  yet  quite  sung  out — 
"The  Rosary"  and  company.  So  did  the 
"Three  Vagrants."  The  three  are  strength- 
ened by  the  presence  of  a  depleted  opera 
singer,  who  showed  plainly  by  his  rendering 
of  "Toreador"  and  the  way  he  rolled  his 
eyes  that  he  had  on^e  breathed  the  at- 
mosphere of   Italian   opera. 

Another  pair  of  returners  are  Clark  and 
Hamilton  in  their  "Wayward  Conceit"; 
Clark,  as  before,  with  a  very  clever  line  of 
burlesque  and  thistle-down  lightness  of  wit 
and  humor  ;  a  shabby  vagabond  taking  off  an 
English  swell.  He  does  everything  well,  in- 
cluding his  work  on  the  piano,  although  one 
wishes  that  he  would  not  offend  with  the 
bread-crumb  act  and  with  a  few  other  slight 
vulgarities.  In  "Hamilton"  he  has  the  same 
cute  little  girl,  with  her  prettily  individualized 
grace  in  dancing. 

Orville  Stain,  "America's  perfectly  formed 
boy,"  is  one  long  affliction.  He  has  a  re- 
markably muscled  body,  and  is  a  bright-faced, 
good-looking  youth,  but  he  needs  a  guardian. 
His  feats  of  strength — lifting  up  six  men  at 
once,  singing  while  he  bears  the  entire  weight 
of  a  piano,  playing  the  violin  with  the  weight 
of  his  bulldog  suspended  from  his  right  arm 
— are  unpleasant  to  witness  and  dangerous  to 
his  vitality,  for  he  is  very  young  and  under- 
sized. His  dog  looked  resigned  and  melan- 
choly; how  different  was  his  dejected  physiog- 
nomy from  that  of  those  two  canine  angels 
in  the  "movie"  picture  of  the  Parisian  dog 
hospital,  who  fairly  radiated  implicit  trust, 
relief,    and    gratitude    to    their    tender    nurses. 


High  Tide  in  Telephone  Traffic 

The  long  distance  traffic  of  the  Bell  System  has 
greatly  increased  under  war  conditions.  Prices  of  raw 
materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  telephone 
equipment  have  more  than  doubled  since  the  war  began. 
Increases  in  the  price  of  labor  and  the  shortage  of 
both  labor  and  materials  have  set  a  definite  limit  to  the 
increase  in  telephone  facilities. 

The  entrance  of  this  Nation  in  the  great  war  was  the 
signal  for  the  Bell  System  to  pledge  its  entire  service 
unreservedly  to  the  government. 

As  our  military  strength  grows,  and  we  become  larger 
participants  in  the  great  war,  the  demands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  our  service  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  must  always  be  met. 

An  extraordinary  increase  in  telephone  traffic,  due  to 
the  unprecedented  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
incident  to  the  war,  must  also  be  adequately  provided 
for. 

Like  the  other  resources  of  the  Xation,  our  resources 
must  be  conserved,  and  we  appeal  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, always  patriotic  to  the  core,  to  assist  us  in  meeting 
these  extraordinary  conditions  by  avoiding  as  far  as 
possible  wasteful  and  extravagant  use  of  the  service. 


THE  PACIFIC  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


part  in  conveying  the  illusion  of  the  dreams, 
but  John  N.  Raphael,  the  author  who  drama- 
tized "Peter  Ibbetson,"  was  a  close  friend  of 
Du  Maurier's,  and  a  sympathetic  participator 
in  the  lovely  magic  exercised  by  the  original 
author,  which  he  has  beautifully  preserved 
in    the    play. 

Mr.   Raphael  himself,  however,  has,  like  his 


more  famous  friend,  died  too  soon.  Du 
Maurier,  of  course  drained  to  the  full  the 
draught  of  success.  But  one  may  speculate 
as  to  the  degree  of  pleasure  he  might  have 
felt  in  seeing  his  beautiful  fancy  so  beau- 
tifully materialized  on  the  stage.  While  as 
to  the  author  or  adapter  of  the  play,  he  died 
too   soon   to   learn   how   potent   its   appeal   has 


SOME  DRAMATIC  NOTES. 


That  old  saying  of  east  and  west  never 
meeting  will  be  disproved  some  day,  perhaps 
after  the  mould  of  present  humanity  has 
blended  with  the  dust,  perhaps  before,  whe 
knows  ? 

The  little-feet  women,  in  China  are  dwin- 
dling in  numbers,  Japanese  women  are  becom- 
ing emancipated.  They  go  to  concerts,  and 
evening  entertainments  of  a  musical  nature 
in  Japanese  cities  in  groups,  without  men 
escorts.  They  have  even  begun  to  go  to  the 
theatres.  Out  here  they  have  learned  inde- 
pendence from  the.  American  example,  and 
if  matrimony  with  their  stranger-spouses  does 
not  please  the  picture-brides,  they  frequently 
turn  them  down,  much  to  the  affliction  of  the 
deserted  husbands. 


^  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  the  dream-novel  by 
George  Du  Maurier,  will  be  widely  re-read, 
for  the  play  adapted  from  the  novel  is  meet- 
ing with  considerable  success  in  the  East.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  restoring  to  the 
legitimate  stage  Lionel  Barryniore,  who,  for 
twelve  years,  has  given  most  of  his  time  to 
the   "movies." 

The  play  has  fortunately  retained  much  of 
the  delicate  essence  of  the  dream  quality 
which  gave  beauty  and  enchantment  to  the 
story.     Lights  and  trick  scenery  play  a  large 
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Too  much  rain  is  ruinous 
—and  so  is  too  little 


||ET  rain  is  necessary  for  all  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Moderate  rainfall  at  regular  inter- 
vals is  the  ideal  condition.  Extremes  of  every 
kind  always  go  wrong.  Justice  and  Eight  are 
in  the  balancing  of  forces.  Thus  it  is  with  R-ohibitioni  being 
an  extreme,  it  is  unjust,  dictatorial  and  un-American. 

,  Tot  6o  years  we  have  honestly  brewed  BUDWEISER 
—the  drink,  of  moderation.  It  is  a  mild  brew  of  the  finest 
Barley- Malt  grown  in  America,  and  the  rarest  Saazer 
Hops  grown  in  old  Bohemia.  When  used  within  reason, 
it  awakens  kindly  fellowship,  and  is  as  wholesome  and 
healthful  as  its  flavor  is  distinctive  and  delicious  — 
ever-and-always-the-same  good  old  BUDWEISER. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.  LOUIS,USA 
Visitors  to  St,  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant — covers  142  acres. 

TiHmann  &■  Bendel  and  Anheuser'Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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been  with  the  public,  for  only  two  or  three 
months  ago  John  N.  Raphael  died  in  Paris 
of  pneumonia.  

Octave  Mirbeau,  master  of  irony  and  a 
certain  form  of  dramatic  invective,  is  dead. 
He  was  best  known  as  a  dramatist,  through 
the  fame  brought  him  by  "Les  Affaires  sont 
les  Affaires,"  the  play  that  William  Crane 
used  in  the  East  in  its  translated  form,  and 
known  to  Americans  as  "Business  is  Busi- 
ness." Mirbeau  was  too  hard  and  gross  and 
violent  in  his  mental  makeup  to  appeal  to 
the  American,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  the  passing  of  this  famous  con- 
tentionalist  will  be  regretted  by  French  men 
of  letters.  

Alice  Nielsen  is  going  into  light  opera. 
David  Belasco's  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs"  has 
had  a  musical  dress  prepared  for  it  by  Ru- 
dolf Friml.  The  musical  version  of  the 
piece  will  be  known  as  "Kitty  Darlin',"  and 
the  grand-opera  favorite  will  revert  to  com- 
parative frivolity.  Still,  they  call  "Kitty 
Darlin'  "  light  opera,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Alice  Nielsen  was  generally  cast 
for  the  lighter  roles  of  grand  opera.  In 
spite  of  the  changed  character  of  her  work 
she  has  always  retained  something  mignon 
and  bewitching  in  her  physiognomy,  and  the 
role  should  be  one  adapted  to  her  special 
kind  of  charm.  

Annie  Russell  had  apparently  left  the  stage, 
for  i  t  is  several  years  since  her  disappear- 
ance. The  managers,  however,  have  a  way  of 
looking  her  up,  this  time  inviting  her  ac- 
ceptance of  the  role  of  Rosalie  Le  Grange  in 
Bayard  Veiller's  great  success  "The  Thir- 
teenth Chair."  An  Eastern  journal  deplores 
the  covering  of  Miss  Russell's  beauty  in  a 
drab  character-study  role,  but  query,  does 
the  beauty  still  exist?  Not  that  Annie  Rus- 
sell ever  claimed  to  be  a  beauty,  or  was  par- 
ticularly regarded  as  one.  But  she  had  dainti- 
ness, charm  of  individuality,  and  tenacious 
youth,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  have  a  chance 
to  see  her  again  before  her  final  retirement. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
-«■•*■ 

A  calculation  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  shows  that  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey 
have  in  the  five  recent  years  just  before  the 
war  raised  543,975,030  bushels  of  wheat  a 
year,  and  consumed  only  532,641,780  bushels 
of  it.  They  have  raised  637,129,520  bushels 
of  rye  and  consumed  only  552,955,360  bushels 
of  it.  Of  barley,  they  produced  463,500,000 
bushels  and  consumed  only  438,750,000.  They 
produced  874,250,000  bushels  of  oats  and  used 
799,500,000.  They  produced  359,485,600  bush- 
els of  corn  and  used  362,026,900.  To  be  sure, 
the  war  has  disturbed  this  peace-time  produc- 
tion ;  but  it  has  also  given  to  Germany  con- 
trol of  great  fertile  areas  in  Belgium,  northern 
France,  Russia,  and  Serbia,  together  with  the 
control  of  big  reserves  of  war-prisoner  and 
conscript  labor. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
JULIA  ARTHUR 

In  Roland  Burke  Hennessy's  Patriotic  Spectacle 

"LIBERTY  AFLAME" 
HARRY  CARROLL.  Singing  His  Own  Com- 
positions; HUGH  HERBERT  and  Company  in 
"The  Prediction";  ELMER  EL  CLEVE  and 
NAN  O'CONNOR,  Versatile  Entertainers; 
THE  CALIFORNIA  BOYS'  BAND,  38  Mem. 
bers  of  the  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Band; 
BUSTER  SANTOS  and  TACQUE  HAYS  in 
"The  Health  Hunters";  ORVILLE  STAMM, 
America's   Perfectly   Built    Boy. 

TRIXIE   FRIGANZA 
With  Melissa  Ten  Eyck  and  Max  Weily 

New   Songs   and   Dances 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   ,j£j£±' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Mon.,    July    23 — Tenth    and    Last   Week  of   the 

HENRY  MILLER  SEASON 
And   Return   for  6  Nights  and   Wed. -Sat.   Mat. 

RUTH  CHATTERTON 

And  the  Original  Cast,  Including  Bruce 
McRae,    in 

"  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen  " 

Mon.,  July  30— "THE  BOOMERANG,"  with 
the  Original  N.  Y.  and  Chicago  Cast. 


CpR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


3d    and    Last    Week    Starts   Sun.    eve.,    July    22 

AL  JOLSON 

In    the    Gayest,    Girliest,    Most    Elaborate    and 

Most    Expensive    of    N.    Y.    Winter 

Garden    Extravaganzas 

"  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  JR. " 

Nights,     50c    to     $2.50;     Wed.    mat.,     50c    to 
$1.50;   Sat.   mat.,    50c   to   $2. 

Next— Sun.,  July  29,   "SO    LONG   LETTY," 


with   Charlotte   Greenwood. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

Players'  Club. 

Recognizing  the  educational  value  of  the 
"little  theatre,"  the  University  of  California 
announces  that  all  receipts  above  expenses  at 
Saturday  evening's  performance,  July  21st, 
to  be  given  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Players'  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, so  that  the  little  playhouse  of  the  lat- 
ter organization  may  be  enlarged.  This  is  in 
appreciation  of  what  the  Players'  Club  is  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  giving  drama  lovers  an 
opportunity  to  see  plays  unsuitable  for  th,e 
commercial  stage,  yet  of  literary  merit.  The 
players  plan  to  build  a  new  stage  over  the 
garden  in  the  rear,  a  more  commodious  and 
"legitimate"  stage  than  they  have  at  present, 
and  what  is  now  the  stage  will  be  added  to 
the  auditorium,  thus  enlarging  the  seating  ca- 
pacity  one-third. 

Saturday  evening's  performance  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  will  consist  of  Raine  Bennett's 
new  play,  "The  Talisman,"  in  which  the 
beautiful  motion-picture  star,  Beatriz  Miche- 
lena,  will  play  the  leading  role,  and  "Matsuo," 
a  classic  tragedy,  translated  from  the  Jap- 
anese. William  S.  Rainey,  the  popular  actor 
of  the  Players'  Club,  whose  artistic  work  has 
called  forth  enthusiastic  praise  from  Mar- 
garet Anglin  and  William  H.  Crane,  will  ap- 
pear as  "Matsuo." 


"Come  out  of  the  Kitchen"  at  the  Columbia. 

The  tenth  and  final  week  of  Henry  Mil- 
ler's season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  have 
as.  its  attraction  a  revival  for  six  nights  and 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees  of  A.  E. 
Thomas'  comedy  of  nowaday  Virginia  life, 
"Come   Out   of  the   Kitchen." 

The  story  of  the  Daingerfield  family  and 
the  lease  of  their  old  family  mansion  to  the 
rich  young  Northerner  in  the  hopes  of  raising 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  aid  the  elder 
Daingerfield,  and  the  many  experiences  the 
Daingerfield  children  encounter  during  the 
terjn  of  tenancy  of  the  Yankee  lessee,  form 
the  basis  of  the  plot  of  "Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen." 

Ruth  Chatterton  seems  to  have  been  born 
for  the  role  of  Olivia  Daingerfield  and  is  seen 
to  her  best  advantage  in  this  appealing  char- 
acter. Bruce  McRae  in  the  role  of  Burton 
Crane,  which  he  created  last  season  at  the 
Columbia,  is  ideally  cast.  William  H.  Sams, 
Walter  Connolly,  Mrs.  Charles  Craig,  Alice 
Baxter,  Robert  Ames,  Barbara  Milton,  Saxon 
Kling,  Raymond  Walburn,  Frances  Goodrich, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  company  which 
became  so  popular  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
vious performances  of  the  play  will  again  be 
seen  when  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen"  is 
offered   at  the    Columbia  next   Monday   night. 


Al  Jolson  in  "Robinson  Crusoe, Jr." 
With  the  performance  of  Sunday  night,  July 
22d,  Al  Jolson  begins  the  third  and  final  week 
of  his  engagement  in  "Robinson  Crusoe,  jr.," 
at  the  Cort  Theatre.  The  demand  for  seats 
is  so  great  that  many  will  be  disappointed  at 
not  being  able  to  make  reservations,  but  there 
is  no  possibility  of  extending  the  engagement, 
on  account  of  previous  booking  contracts. 

For  the  last  week  the  "blackface  nightin- 
gale" promises  new  songs  and  jokes.  There 
will  be  other  new  features  in  the  production 
generally,  including  some  novel  costume 
stunts.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  in- 
clude several  of  the  most  famous  headline 
acts. 

Julia  Arthur,  one  of  America's  foremost 
actresses,  will  make  her  first  vaudeville  ap- 
pearance in  this  city.  She  has  been  excel- 
lently fitted  with  a  vehicle  by  Roland  Burke 
Hennessey,  which  is  best  described  as  a  pa- 
triotic spectacle  and  is  entitled  "Liberty 
Aflame."  In  it  Miss  Arthur  represents  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  located  in  New  York  Bay 
with  the  huge  skyscrapers  looming  up  in  the 
far  gray  distance.  Standing  on  a  high  pedes- 
tal and  with  the  illuminated  torch  in  her  hand 
she  delivers  a  patriotic  speech  during  which 
there  is  flashed  in  illuminated  form  in  the 
front  panel  of  the  pedestal  "The  Spirit  of 
76,"  Washington,  Lincoln,  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,   and   President  Wilson. 

Harry  Carroll,  the  youthful  composer,  who 
wrote  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine," 
"She  is  the  Sunshine  of  Virginia,"  etc.,  will 
sing  a  number  of  his  own  compositions  in  his 
own  inimitable  way. 

Hugh  Herbert  will  present  his  latest  effort, 
"The  Prediction,"  in  which  the  role  of  Solo- 
mon Stein  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting another  of  those  life  portraits  he  ap- 
pears to  have  the  power  to  create  at  will. 
Supporting  Mr.  Herbert  is  Blanche  Douglas, 
a  successful  leading  lady ;  Guy  Dennery,  a 
clever  and  popular  leading  man,  and  Samuel 
Fries,  a  talented  character  actor. 

Elmer   El    Cleve   and    Nan    O'Connor   are   a 
team  of  versatile  and  gifted  entertainers  who 
have  made -a -fine  reputation  for  themselves  in 
the  East. 
— -Tire  CaUfornia— Brjysx~Banri,-" Brr5teT~Santos 


and  Jacque  Hays  in  "The  Health  Hunters," 
and  Orville  Stamm,  America's  perfectly  built 
boy,  will  be  included  in  the  programme. 

Trixie  Friganza,  who  is  making  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  comedy  hit,  will  introduce  new 
songs,  and  her  associates,  Melissa  Ten  Eyck 
and  Max  Weily,  will  present  new  dances. 


Civic  Organ  Recital. 

San  Francisco's  official  city  organist,  Ed- 
win H.  Lemare,  well  take  a  vacation  in  Au- 
gust, and  during  that  month  well-known  local 
organists  will  be  invited  to  preside  at  the 
Sunday  afternoon  recitals  on  the  big  organ 
in   the    Exposition   Auditorium. 

On  his  return  Mr,  Lemare  will  give  an- 
other "all  request"  recital  on  the  first  Sun- 
day in  September  to  satisfy  the  public  wish. 
Requests  may  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Exposi- 
tion Auditorium  or  the  Hotel  Whitcomb. 

Lemare's  programme  for  next  Sunday,  July 
22d,  is  as  follows: 

Marche,    "Le    Prophet" Meyerbeer 

Prelude,    "The    Deluge" Saint-Saens 

Pastorale    in     E Lemare 

Scherzo  in  G Bossi 

"Im  Garten,"  from  "Rustic  Symphony".  .Goldmark 
Selections    from    "Faust" Gounod 

In  addition  he  will  give  as  usual  an  impro- 
visation on  a  brief  theme  proposed  by  some 
person  in  the  audience  and  also  extra  num- 
bers. 

The  Auditorium  doors  are  opened  Sunday 
at  2  o'clock  and  the  recitals  begin  at  3.  The 
admission  charge  for  everybody  is  10  cents, 
the  pay-as-you-enter   system  being  used. 


"So  Long  Letty"  Coming  to  the  Cort. 

At  the  Cort  Theatre  Sunday  evening,  July 
29th,  Oliver  Morosco  will  again  present  "So 
Long  Letty"  for  a  limited  engagement. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  well  known,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  two  married  couples  residing 
in  adjoining  trolley  cars  in  the  trolley-car 
colony  on  the  beach,  who  decide  they  would 
be  much  happier  with  the  wife  of  the  other. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  a  change  of  wives, 
which  is  circumvented  by  the  adroit  manner 
of  Letty  Robbins,  and  the  final  curtain  de- 
scends without  any  additional  wedding  cere- 
monies. 

The  cast  is  headed  by  Charlotte  Greenwood, 
who  is  ably  assisted  by  Sydney  Grant,  May 
Boley,  Hal  Skelley,  Hallie  Manning,  Tyler 
Brooke,  Henrietta  Lee,  and  a  chorus  of  beau- 
tiful girls. 

A  special  feature  of  "So  Long  Letty"  will 
be  a  novelty  arrangement  of  the  music,  the 
house  orchestra  being  augmented  by  a  num- 
ber of  banjos,  saxaphones,  and  marimba- 
phones.  

"The  Boomerang"  Coming. 
When  David  Belasco  brings  "The  Boom- 
erang" to  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  two 
weeks,  the  engagement  beginning  Monday, 
July  30th,  local  theatre-goers  will  experience 
the  rare  privilege  of  witnessing  the  same  cast 
and  production  that  has  been  identified  with 
this  remarkable  comedy  hit  during  its  fifteen 
months'  run  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New 
York,  and  eight  months  at  Powers'  Theatre, 
Chicago.  "The  Boomerang"  takes  its  title 
from  the  actions  of  a  young  doctor  who  in- 
stills  his   pet   theories   about   the   happy   solu- 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


C[[  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate   prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®fje  (Snlowt  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and   Kearny  Streets 


tion  of  affairs  of  the  heart  into  his  pretty 
office  assistant.  Later  she  makes  such  ad- 
vantageous use  of  this  knowledge  as  to  en- 
snare the  medico  himself  in  the  meshes  of 
Cupid's  net.  Included  in  the  splendid  cast 
are  Arthur  Byron,  Martha  Hedman,  Wallis 
Eddinger,  Ruth  Shepley,  Gilbert  Douglas, 
Kathryn  Keys,  Margaret  Chaffee,  Dorothy 
Megrew,   and  many  others. 


The  American  soldier  won't  be  long  at  the 
front  before  he  will  hear  the  quartermaster 
referred  to  as  the  "quarter-bloke,"  and  he  will 
quickly  get  to  know  that  "gunfire"  is  not  gun- 
fire at  all,  but  the  early  morning  drink  of  tea 
or  coffee  which  he  will  get  if  he  is  lucky.  At 
the  base  he  will  hear  of  people  who  have  the 
"wind  up"  or  who  are  "windy,"  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  American  term  of  having 
"cold  feet."  He  will  hear  the  enemy  referred 
to  as  "Fritz,"  "Alleyman,"  "Boche,"  and  sev- 
eral other  designations  that  would  scarcely 
look  well  in  print.  Very  often  he  will  hear 
the  word  "scrounger,"  a  term  applied  to  any 
man  who  for  some  reason  or  other  is  dodging 
the  fighting  and  the  hard  work.  He  will  also 
hear  him  spoken  of  as  a  man  who  is  "dodging 
the  column,"  and  often  as  one  who  is  "swing- 
ing the  lead."  A  "lead-swinger"  is  he  who  is 
shamming  sickness  in  order  to  "dodge  the 
column,"  but  army  doctors  are  not  easily  de- 
ceived, and  there  are  few  "lead-swingers" 
nowadays. 


A  device  has  recently  come  into  the  field 
in  California  as  a  drier,  or  evaporator,  which 
will  handle  grapes  under  a  steam-heating  or 
evaporator     system,     curing     them     in     from 

twenty-four    to    forty-eight    hours    in    good    or 
bad  weather. 


mm 


eliminates 
Wy^CTfl  those  embarrassing 

sounds  of  rushing  and 

gurgling  water  that  you  do  not  want  to  hear. 

eta  makes  no  noise.    It  cannot  be 

heard   outside   the   bath-room  door. 

It  is  made  of  pure  white  vitreous  china,  and  it  is 
of  exceptional  beauty  and  design. 

Write  for  booklet  No.  6  on  jGgr-etq  t  the  quiet 
closet,  or  visit  our  show-room  and  see  the  closet 

itself.  „  ii.. 

Out  show-room  is  a  display  or  a  comrlete  line  of 
plumbing  fixture!,  and  is  not  a  tales-room. 


"(pacific" 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  Sale  by  all  Plumbers 

Main  Office  and  Show-Room  Factories 

67  New  Montgomery      Richmond  and  San  Pablo 

San  Francisco  California 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

"The  following  names  are  those  of  Ameri- 
can society  women  who  have  won  for  them- 
selves imperishable  "fame  by  their  services  to 
the  French  wounded."  So  runs  a  Paris 
letter  in  one  of  onr  newspapers.  There  are 
books  that  gush  in  a  similar  way.  It  is  be- 
coming a  vogue,  and  a  disgusting  one.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  moral  uplift  that  was  to 
follow  the  intrusion  of  women  into  the  news- 
paper world. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  all  the  names 
that  appear  in  this  precious  list  the  product 
of  an  abject  and  squalid  snobbishness.  One 
would  suppose  that  if  there  is  any  place  on 
earth  where  caste  distinctions  ought  not  to 
be  known  it  is  in  a  French  war  hospital.  One 
would    suppose    that    the    women   thus    named 


Ti  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m..  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

JAPAN -CHINA 
PHILIPPINES  via 
HONOLULU 

Monthly     Sailings      by    Luxurious      Steamers 

Fnll  information  upon  application  to 
GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT  -  508  California  SL,  S.  F. 


U.S.MaU  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

W       HONOLULU         * 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE— Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO,  601  Market  St..  Sin  Frinoaco 
SaiBngs  every  21  days—  Aug.  7.  Aug.  28,  Sep.  18 


"Travel  dJithoutlrouble 

Railroad*and[Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &   SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Td.Ke»my3512 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
•  Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (vU  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco  every  two  weeki 

Lsbrfe  J 100.  YOKOHAMA  c,&  $150.  ax] 

Address.  J.  D.  SpreckeU  &  Bros  Co.  601  Market  SlS.F. 


and  labeled  would  pursue  these  unspeakable 
sycophants  with  disinfectants  and  bludgeons. 
But  no.  We  can  hear  them  purr  all  across 
the  Atlantic.  They  like  it.  They  ask  for  it. 
They  insist  upon  having  it.  The  fever  of 
their  infinitesimal  souls  demands  it. 

Some  of  these  women  are  real  workers, 
strenuous,  unselfish,  and  devoted.  It  must  be 
painful  to  them  to  be  thus  tagged  as  imperish- 
ablv  famous  because  they  have  done  a  simple 
humanitarian  deed.  It  must  be  still  more 
painful  to  them  to  be  classified  as  "society" 
women,  and  thus  distinguished  from  other 
women  who  are  doing  the  same  work,  and  do- 
ing it  unnoticed,  because  they  do  not  happen 
to  be  "society,"  whatever  that  repulsive  word 
may  actually  imply. 

But  there  are  other  names  on  this  list  and 
on  all  such  lists,  the  names  of  women  who 
are  doing  practically  no  work  at  all,  who  are 
amusing  themselves  sensationally,  and  who 
rarely  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  work 
centres  unless  they  know  that  the  moving- 
picture  man  will  be  there  or  that  they  will  be 
interviewed  by  the  miserable  little  snob  re- 
porters and  authors.  They  are  in  the  front 
row  at  all  ceremonials,  they  are  well  equipped 
with  photographs  of  themselves,  and  prolific 
in  information  about  their  imagined  and  in- 
vented activities.  The  names  of  other  women 
appear  on  some  lists.  Their  names  appear 
upon  all  lists.  ]f  newspaper  publicity-  could 
give  them  "imperishable  fame"  it  would  be 
theirs.     But  it  can  not- 

And  there  are  other  women,  also  society 
women,  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  any 
lists.  They  are  close  to  the  firing  line  and 
have  been  there  for  three  years,  where  the 
snob  reporter  does  not  venture.  They  will 
not  be  found  in  the  moving  pictures  dressed 
in  high-heeled  shoes  and  white  flimsies.  They 
have  no  time  for  pose  and  reclame.  They 
have  hardly  time  to  wash  the  blood  of  the 
wounded  from  their  own  bodies.  Xo  one 
registers  their  activities,  unless  it  may  be  the 
Recording  Angel,  and  he  certainly  could  not 
register  all  of  them  and  keep  the  union  rules. 

What  a  snobbish  people  we  are,  to  be  sure, 
and  what  a  childish  people  in  our  fretful 
eagerness  to  be  noticed  and  praised.  If  we 
could  but  see  the  covert  sneer  that  goes  with 
the  praise.  Probably  in  no  other  country  in 
the  world  would  it  be  possible  to  write  of 
the  women  who  are  helping  the  wounded  in 
France  and  to  segregate  them  into  social 
castes,  awarding  immortality  to  the  fashion- 
able ones  and  oblivion  to  those  who  are  not 
fashionable.  But  then  in  no  other  country  in 
the  world  should  we  find  newspapers  devoting 
two  daily  pages  to  the  doings  of  people  who 
do  not  matter,  who  can  not  possibly  matter, 
most  of  them,  and  whose  chief  characteristics 
— always  with  many  exceptions — are  simian 
vanity    and  cultivated  bad  manners. 


Miss  Alice  Hill  Chittenden  has  aroused  in- 
dignation by  her  attack  on  women  who  go 
"milling  about,"  trying  to  save  the  world, 
while  their  own  houses  are  in  chaos.  Mrs. 
Vanderlip  replies  with  vigor.  She  says  that 
women  are  doing  their  best  to  solve  the  serv- 
ant problem.  And  now  comes  Mrs.  Caroline 
Reed  Wadhams.  who  says  she  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  a  maid  should  not  have  a  certain 
amount  of  time  for  leisure  and  recreation. 

What  a  concession.  What  an  innovation. 
How  things  do  move,  to  be  sure.  No  wonder 
the  New  York  newspapers  should  give  promi- 
nence to  so  momentous  a  pronouncement. 
Maids,  it  seems,  "with  proper  management," 
may  have  some  of  the  rights  of  human  beings, 
a  little  time  for  "leisure  and  recreation." 

Perhaps  the  real  solution  of  the  servant 
problem  is  to  abolish  the  servant.  Probably 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  keep  servants  at  all.  The 
domestic  servant  is  the  one  class  in  the  com- 
munity that  has  been  unreached,  and  that  is 
apparently  unreachable  by  democracy.  It  is 
also  the  one  class  that  is  under  the  control  of 
women. 

Democracy  has  no  message  for  those  who 
are  performing  personal,  that  is  to  say  bodily, 
services  to  others  except  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  incapacity.  Democracy  means  nothing, 
and  can  mean  nothing,  for  the  man  who  has 
to  shave  other  men,  or  for  the  woman  who 
has  to  make  another  woman's  bed  or  dress 
her  hair.  We  may  not  see  any  way  to  avoid 
exacting  these  services.  We  may  say  if  we 
like  that  nature  has  intended  certain  people 
for  menial  and  personal  services.  That  may 
be  so.  but  it  is  not  democracy,  and  if  the  full 
day  of  democracy  is  ever  to  dawn  it  will  mean 
an  end  to  the  domestic  servant  in  the  ordi- 
nary implication  of  that  term. 


An  interesting  light  on  the  financial  affairs 
of  American  cities  is  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  a  statement  just  made 
public.  It  shows,  for  one  thing,  that  in  149  of 
the  213  cities  having  a  population  of  more 
than  30,000  the  excess  of  expenditures  over 
revenues  last  year  amounted  to  the  startling 
sum  of  $3.68  per  capita.  The  net  indebtedness 
of  the  213  cities  amounted  to  $76.64  per  capita, 
or  nearly  eight  times  the  per  capita  indebted- 
ness of  the  United  States  government. 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


i> 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,  Golfing, 

Tennis  and  Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAP1TOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
ASILOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  PIZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH  RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 
NEWPORT  and 
CATALLNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN.  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN.  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD.  PIT,  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  ;i  Princeton  reception  a  young  sopho- 
more said  to  the  English  poet,  Alfred  Noyes: 
"After  I  graduate  1  want  to  go  into  some 
business  that  promises  quick  returns."'  The 
poet  laughed  somewhat  bitterly.  ''Try  maga- 
zine writing,  my  boy,"  he  said. 


Jimmie  was  going  out  with  his  mother  one 
afternoon,  and  had  been  sent  up  stairs  to  get 
ready.  After  a  considerable  wait  the  mother 
called  up  the  stairs :  "Hurry  up,  Jimmie ! 
We're  late  now.  Have  you  got  your  shoes 
on  yet?"  "Yes,"  replied  Jimmie,  "all  but 
one." 

A  story  illustrative  of  the  changes  in 
methods  of  warfare  conies  from  a  soldier  in 
France  who  took  a  German  officer  prisoner. 
The  soldier  said  to  the  officer :  "Give  up 
your  sword  !""  But  the  officer  shook  his  head 
and  answered :  "I  have  no  sword  to  give  up. 
But  won't  my  vitriol  spray,  my  oil  projector, 
or  mv  gas  cylinder  do  as  well?" 


A  small  English  lad,  who  had  been  in  more 
than  one  controversy  with  his  mother  over  his 
belligerent  proclivities,  was  out  walking  one 
day  when  the  mother  thought  she  saw  a  boy 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  making  faces 
at  her  beloved.  "Willie."  asked  mother,  "is 
that  horrid  boy  making  faces  at  you?"  "He 
is,"  replied  Willie,  giving  his  coat  a  tug. 
"Now,  mother,  don't  start  any  peace  talk — you 
just  hold  my  coat  for  about  five  minutes." 


Some  time  ago  when  a  Canadian  corps  was 
reviewed  in  England  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  one 
officer  was  mounted  on  a  horse  that  had  pre- 
viously distinguished  itself  in  a  bakery  busi- 
ness. Somebody  recognized  the  horse  and 
shouted  "Baker !"  The  horse  promptly 
stopped  dead,  and  nothing  could  urge  it  on. 
The  situation  was  getting  painful,  when  the 
officer  was  struck  with  a  brilliant  idea  and  re- 
marked, "Nothing  today,  thank  you."  The 
procession  then  moved  on. 


A  California  typesetter  lost  his  job  be- 
cause of  his  adroitness  in  explaining  the  large 
number  of  misprints  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible. But  even  when  he  changed  his  work 
and  became  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant  his  habit 
did  not  forsake  him.     One  day  he  had  served 


The  Angel 

Train  of — fine  equipment, 

unusual  appointments, 
Fred  Harvey  cuisine. 

Leaves  at  4  every  afternoon  for 

Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego 

No  change  of  cars. 


SantaFe 

%   ¥ 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St..  San  Fran cisco—  Phone  Suiter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  La  keside  425 


a  guest  with  a  plate  of  soup,  and  was  turning 
away  when  he  was  called  back  sharply.  "This 
is  an  outrage!"  cried  the  indignant  diner.  "1 
find  a  needle  in  my  soup !  What  does  this 
mean?"  "Just  a  misprint,  sir,"  explained  the 
former  typesetter.  "It  should  have  been  a 
noodle." 


In  an  Ohio  town  there  was  a  groceryman 
who  kept  the  most  emaciated  looking  horses 
in  the  whole  state.  One  day  the  delivery  boy 
drove  one  of  the  nags  a  bit  too  hard  and, 
finding  a  soft  spot  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
township,  the  horse  lay  down  and  peacefully 
died.  The  owner  was  enraged.  "I'm  awfully 
sorry,  Mr.  Brown,"  replied  the  agitated  boy. 
"I  didn't  go  to  do  it."  "You  are  sorry,  are 
you  ?"  yelped  the  agitated  Mr.  Brown.  "Well, 
is  that  going  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  the  horse?" 
"No,  sir,"  answered  the  boy.  "I  will  pay  for 
the  horse,  all  right.  You  can  take  him  out 
of  my  next  week's  wages." 


Colonel  Hal  Corbett,  formerly  of  Kentucky, 
but  now  practicing  law  in  New  York,  went 
to  an  athletic  tourney  over  on  Long  Island 
early  in  the  spring.  One  of  the  contestants 
showed  tremendous  speed  and  agility,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  was  a  one-legged 
man.  "I  wonder  how  that  young  chap  lost 
his  leg?"  said  a  friend  to  Corbett.  "I  figure 
that  he  didn't  lose  it — that  he  had  it  cut  off 
purposely,"  said  Corbett.  "In  the  name  of 
heaven — why  ?"  "So  it  wouldn't  get  in  his 
way  and  hamper  him  when  he  was  out 
winning  track  events,"  said  Corbett. 


A  girl  from  a  small  town  was  the  latest 
arrival  at  a  select  boarding  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Being  pretty  and  well  dressed,  she 
became  very  popular.  She  was  elected  to  be 
an  usher  for  the  monthly  musicale,  and,  being 
painfully  shy,  she  was  much  wrought  up  over 
it.  She  never  could  do — no,  there  was  no 
drawing  out.  The  evening  found  her  a  per- 
fect flutter  of  pink  frills,  waiting  to  receive 
the  early  comers.  Each  of  the  other  young 
women  who  were  acting  in  this  capacity  bore 
forward  an  imposing  auditor,  and  Elsie  found 
herself  inquiring  of  an  old  and  elegant  gen- 
tleman, in  a  voice  scarcely  audible :  "Sir, 
shall  I  show  you  to  a  seat?"  "What,  what, 
what  ?"  demanded  the  austere  old  fellow, 
holding  his  hand  to  his  ear.  "Sir,"  she 
screamed  in  a  flustered  voice,  "shall  I  sew 
you  to  a  sheet  ?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Pacifist's  Lament. 
The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  thugs, 
I'm   sure   we   should    all   be    as  humble   as  bugs. 
— Don    Marquis. 


A  Fable  for  Husbands. 
Bill    Miggs,    he   had   an    irritable  wife 
Who    livened   domesticity    with    strife — 
In   fact,   with   war  unto   the  knife — 
And    Eill   grew   tired   of   life. 

So    Bill,    when    he   was   very    nearly    barmy, 
/.    c,    distraught,    enlisted   in  the  army. 
"No   cannon's  roar,"  quoth  he,   "could   jar   me, 
Or,    like    my    wife,    alarm    me. 

"No    bullet   now   could   pierce   my   toughened   skin; 
I'll  shrink  from  no  demoniacal  din; 
I'll    face   all   perils   with   a   grin; 
No  Boche  can  do  me  in." 

And  when  they  put  him  in  horizon  blue. 
And   seen    him    live    in    mud    not    unlike    glue, 
His  boasts    (as  they  all   shortly  knew) 
Were   literally   true. 

He  reveled  in  explosions  and  in  gore; 
Of  alien   enemies  he  killed  a  score, 
And   none  more  brave  to  face  the  roar 
Of    man's    and    cannon's    bore. 

The    shells   bounced    lightly   from  his   occiput 

The    white    he    charged    the    foe    and    murmured, 

"Tut!" 
By    which  I  mean  upon   his  nut 
In   vain   fell    rifle  butt. 

Bill   Miggs  resulted   in  an  early  peace. 

The    foe,'  whene'er   he  came,   decamped    like   geese. 

Unable  to  make    Bill  decease, 

They   begged    for   a  surcease. 

Berated    husbands,    then,    endure   your   lot ; 
Perhaps    'twill    harden    you    to    shell    and    shot 
And    enemy    sharpshooter's   pot — 
But    then,    perhaps,    'twill    not. 

— H.   /.   S.,   in   New   York   Evening   Post. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and   Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  -  2  Graving  Docks,  750  aid  484  feel  long ;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feel  long 

Manufacturer*    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 


Office  and  Works: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


City  Office: 
260  California  Street 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital $  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2.311,258.22 

Deposits 60,^03,936.99 


Issues    Letters     of    Credit    and    Travelers* 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Sa  vices  Incorporated  1863       Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San   Franciico,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Aswdaled  SaringiBuki  •fSu  Frucnca 

Mission  Brand],  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  ud  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  ind  7th  An. 
Hiifht  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Hiifh.  ud  Behtdere. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63.499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134.403.55 

Employees' Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1917.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED— 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,   San  Francisco,    Cal. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

i  Member  Associated  Savings  Baoksjol  Sin  Francisco ) 

DECEMBERS,  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  jear  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rale  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfoue  &  Co.,  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Back  East  Excursions 


.  the 


Western  Pacific 

Sample  Rates — Round  Trip 

NEW  YORK $118.20 

CHICAGO 80.00 

NEW  ORLEANS 77.50 

DENVER 62.50 

Correspondingly  Low  Fares  to  Other 
Eastern  Points 


SALE  DATES 

July  24,  25,  31. 

August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 

September  4  and  5. 

Going  Limit  15  Days 

Final  Return  Limit  3  Months  from   Date 

of  Sale,  but  not'to  Exceed 

October  31 


Liberal  Stopover  Privileges 


For  Full  Information  Apply   to 

Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  or  Ferry  Building 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway,  Oakland 

Depot  Office,  Oakland 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 
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Qiaifo 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Po*t  St.  San  Francisco 

I  Correspondence  with  collectors  invited  I 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Smith  Crowder  has  announced  the  en 
gagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Anne  Elizabeth 
Crowder,  and  Mr.  Robert  Weber.  Miss  Crowder 
is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Robert  Crowder.  Mr.  Weber 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Weber  of 
Berkeley  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Arnold  Weber. 
Xo  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Lloyd 
Meiere.  and  Mr.  Wilder  J.  Bowers.  Miss  Meiere 
is  the  sister  of  Miss  Hildreth  Meiere.  Mr.  Bowers 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  William  A.  Bowers  and  a  cousin 
of  Mr.  James  K,  Wilson.  The  marriage  of  Miss 
Meiere  and  Mr.  Bowers  will  take  place  in  Au- 
gust 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lady  Winifred 
Ingestre  of  London  and  Mr.  Richard  Pennoyer. 
Mr.  Pennoyer,  who  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Pen- 
noyer of  San  Francisco,  has  resided  in  London  for 
the  past  year.  He  is  the  brother  of  Mr.  Paul 
Geddes  Pennoyer  and  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Pennoyer. 
The  marriage  of  Lady  Ingestre  and  Mr.  Pennoyer 
will  be  solemnized  in  London  in  the  fall- 
Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Wilcox  of  Portland  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Claire  Wilcox,  and  Mr.  Cameron  Squires.  Miss 
Wilcox  is  well  known  in  San  Francisco,  having 
visited  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant  in  Burlingame,  Mr.  Squires  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  George  Squires  of  St,  Paul.  The  wedding 
of  Mi;=  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Squires  will  take  place 
in    the    fall. 

Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington  Minor  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment 
to  her  sisters,  Mrs.  James  Calhoun  Drake  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Longstreet.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  William  Holmes  Mc- 
Kittrick,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Daniel  T. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Bryant  Crockett,  Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis.  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale,  and 
Mrs.    Sydney  A.   Cloman. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  in  Santa  Barbara,  complimenting  Mrs, 
Walter  Filer. 

Mrs.  William  Babcock  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Stuart  Brown,  who  is  visiting  her  par- 
ents,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Minthorne  Tompkins. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  and  Miss  Amy  Requa 
gave  a  luncheon  last  Thursday  at  the  Town  and 
Country  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Einnim  McNear. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman, 
Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder,  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet,    Miss    Miriam    Beave^    Miss    Mary    Adams, 


Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Katherine  Barbour,  Miss 
Cornelia  Clampett.  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Lorna 
Williamson,  and    Miss  Amy   Long. 

Mrs.  William  Bertsch  and  Mrs.  Edson  Lewis 
gave  a  tea  Thursday  at  the  Presidio,  compliment- 
ing Miss  Emily  Bertsch,  the  fiancee  of  Lieutenant 
Warfield  Monroe  Lewis,  L".  S.  A. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing at  the  Cliff  House. 

Mrs.  Corbett  Moody  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Thursday  at  the   Burlingame  Country   Club. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Howell  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  complimenting  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Williams,  who  is  visiting 
here  from  her  home  in  Mississippi.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Cameron,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hager,  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver 
Tobin.  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  and  Mrs.  James 
B.  HowelL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Baker  of  Xew  York, 
Colonel  Richmond  P.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis.  Miss 
Flora  Doyle,  Mr.  Ray  Baker,  and  Mr.  Lansing 
Mizner. 

Major-General  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs.  Liggett 
gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  Fort  Winfield 
Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  and 
Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  reception  Sunday  at 
their  home  on  Washington  Street  for  the  men  of 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp.  The  hosts 
were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Philip  Van 
Home  Lansdale.  Mrs.  Louis  Montcagle,  Mrs.  Er- 
nest Simpson,  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr., 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Grim,  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Mrs.  John 
Woods  Beckmann,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Mrs. 
Julius  Weber,  Miss  Betty  Folger.  Miss  Augusta 
Foute.  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Helen  Clark, 
Miss  Orrie  Young,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Einnim  McXear,  Miss  Janet 
Knox,  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Marita  Rossi, 
Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss 
Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder,  Miss  Katherine  Stoney, 
Miss  Emelie  tubbs,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler.  Miss 
Edith  Kinnersley,  Miss  Esther  Bull,  Miss  Alice 
Claire  Smith.  Miss  Mary  Gorgas.  Miss  Amy 
Requa,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark.  Miss  Elena  Eyre. 
Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss  Carra  Coleman,  MisN 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hopkins,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Miriam  Beaver, 
Miss  Lila  McDonald,  Miss  Florence  Bandmann. 
Miss  Catherine  Wheeler,  Miss  Fernanda  Pratt.  Miss 
Frances  Stoney.  Miss  Elena  Folger,  and  Miss 
Anne  Peters. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  having  in-  I 
eluded  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  George 
T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  James 
Ward  Keeney,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  WUIiani 
G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  William 
Mayo  Xewball,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  and  Miss 
Jennie  Hooker. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Cap- 
tain Randolph  Huntington  Minor  and  Mrs.  Minor 
and    Mr.    Alfred   Wilcox  of  Los   Angeles. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  complimenting 
Miss  Lucy  Flathers  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Dante! 
Gregory  Mason,  who  is  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  local   branch  of  La    Vie 


Saves 

the  Bearings 

Zerolene  is  made 
from  Asphalt-base 
crude.  Its  lubricat- 
ing value  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  heat 
of  the  motor. 


ZEROLENE 

the  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 


(California) 


Feminine,  where  toys  made  by  wounded  French 
soldiers  may  be  sold.  Those  bidden  to  meet  the 
eucsi  of  honor  were  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly.  Mrs. 
Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  and  Mrs. 
George  H.   Mendel],  Jr. 

M  r.  Homer  Curran  complimented  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  on  Tuesday 
evening. 

The  Misses  Jane  and  Dorothy  Caldwell  gave  a 
dinner-dance  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Requa  gave  a  reception  Saturday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  honor  of 
the  men  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp. 
The  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  General 
Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long  and  Mrs.  Long  and  a  num- 
ber of  friends  from  both  sides  of  the  bay. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  gave  a  dinner  last  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street,  her  guests 
including  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Gabrielle 
Chandler,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  Lansing 
Tevis,  Mr.  Stanford  Gwin,  Mr.  Edgar  Eyre.  Mr. 
Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman,  and  Mr. 
Edward   Eyre. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere  and  the  Misses  Hildreth  and 
Lloyd  Meiere  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
their  home  on  Washington  Street. 

One  of  the  social  affairs  of  the  past  week  at 
Shasta  Springs  was  the  card  party  given  by  Mrs. 
I.  B.  Mhoon.  Many  of  her  friends  are  spending 
the  summer  at  the  springs,  and  among  those  at 
the  bridge  party  were  Miss  Florene  Brown.  Miss 
Annie  Miller,  Mrs.  William  Haszard.  Miss  Ber- 
tha Wilcox,  Miss  Ella  Wilcox,  Miss  L.  Smith, 
and    Mrs.    Lillian    B.    Evens. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.   Warner   Sherwood  are  being 
congratulated   upon    the   birth    of    a   daughter. 


Mr.   and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


The  only  private  schools  appearing  under 
Class  A  of  the  University  of  California  bul- 
letin. July  7,  1917,  are  the  Mount  Tamalpais 
Military  Academy,  the  Harvard  School,  and 
the  San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy. 
This  places  the  Mount  Tamalpais  Military 
Acadeniy  as  the  only  Class  A  private  school 
( for  boys)  north  of  Los  Angeles. 
—         — •»- 

A  mirror  weighing  four  and  a  half  tons, 
necessary  to  complete  the  Mount  Wilson  ob- 
servatory telescope,  was  taken  over  a  rugged, 
winding  mountain  road  recently  on  the  last 
leg  of  its  journey,  which  began  twelve  years 
ago  in  St.  Gobain,  France,  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Wilson,  approximately  5000  feet  above 
Pasadena.  Representing  many  months  of 
labor,  during  which  the  great  block  of  glass 
has  been  gTOund  so  accurately  that  the  slight- 
est changes  in  temperature  affect  its  surface 
noticeably,  the  mirror  was  carefully  encased 
in  layers  of  carded  wool  and  packed  in  a  huge 
octagonal  crate,  paraffin  lined  to  make  it  air- 
tight. The  crate  rested  in  a  cradle  of  heavy 
timbers,  with  a  series  of  springs  adjusted  be- 
tween the  inner  wall  of  the  cradle  and  the 
container,  to  absorb  any  shock  likely  to  result 
when  the  precious  load  was  carried  up  tbe 
mountain  on  a  large  automobile  truck.  The 
mirror  is  101  inches  in  diameter.  13  inches 
thick,  and  has  a  concave  surface.  The  rough 
cast,  made  at  St.  Gobain  in  1905,  weighed  ap- 
proximately five  and  a  half  tons,  but  its  weight 
was  reduced  in  the  grinding,  which  was  begun 
in  Pasadena  in  1911  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  G.  \V.  Ritchey  of  the  observatory.  The 
mirror  did  "not  arrive  in  Pasadena  until  1909, 
four  years  after  it  was  cast  after  which  two 
years  were  spent  in  searching  for  a  better  spe- 
cimen of  glass  and  another  was  spent  in 
grinding,  perfecting,  and  mounting  a  sixty- 
inch  plane  mirror  with  which  to  test  the  huge 
disk. 

-•»- 

Sheet  metal  splints,  adjustable  to  various 
sizes,  have  been  patented  by  a  Virginia  sur- 
geon   for    temporarily   dressing   broken    limbs. 


You    wish     to    provide    a     fund     for     your 

daughter  at  say  age  eighteen  for  travel,  col- 
lege education  or  wedding  gift,  or  for  your 
son  at  age  twenty-one  for  the  same  things. 
or  at  age  twenty-five  to  start  him  in  business. 
A  new  and  exceedingly  economical  plan,  at 
an  outlay  much  less  than  required  for  ordi- 
nary' Insurances  and  Endowments,  has  been 
devised  for  these  purposes  by  the  .Etna  Life 
Insurance  Co..  of  Hartford.  A  single  deposit 
or  small  annual  deposits  will  provide  a  sum 
to  be  paid  at  a  definite  stated  time. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent.  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
(Adv.) 


Presidio   Heights 

Marine  View  Residence.   Price  re- 
duced to  make  quick  sale.     House 
contains     7    bedrooms    und    four 
baths.     Three  servant's  rooms  and 
two  servant's  baths. 
Hardwood  floors  throughout.  Span- 
ish Cedar  finish. 
Room  for  driveway  and  garage. 
Lot  has  two  frontages,  107^  feet 
in  all. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
BUCKBEE,  THORNE  &  CO. 
2T  Montgomery  Street 


Hotel 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 
headquarters  for 

8an  Franciscans 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vite-PreL  ud  Muapaj  Diredsr 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


"The  environment  of  a 
country  place  yet  con- 
venient to  metropolitan 
San  Francisco" 

PENINSULA 
HOTEL 

IN  SAN  MATEO 

Eighteen  Miles  South  on 

the  State  Highway 

European  plan,  $2  and  upward 

American  plan,  54  and  upward 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Table  d'Hote  Dinner  $1.25 

Motorists'  Luncheon  75c 

Service  also  a  la  carte 

Dancing  in  the  evening 

Music  by  Glen  Ellicott 

Orchestra 

Hotel  reached  via  South 
era  Pacific,  San  Mateo 
Interarban  and  Rapid 
Transit  Motor  Bus  from 
5th  and  Market  Streets 
GOLF  -  TENNIS  -  SWIMMING 
BOWLING 
Management  E.  G.  Borden 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CA1_ 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheUered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


The  Hotel  Dorchester 

1482  Sutter  Street,  at  Gough 

Is  one  of  San  Francisco's  best  family  and 
tourist  hotels.  Easily  reached  from  all  car 
lines. 

EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 
Phone — Prospect    650. 


BERKELEY  INN 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


Tahoe  Tavern 

Where  the  Days 
are  Warm  and 
Balmy  and  the 
Nights  are  al- 
wa  y  s    Cool . 


Write  or  Telegraph  for 
Reservations 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  brief  visit 
to    Del   Monte. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  returned  Wednesday  to  her 
home  on  Washington  Street,  after  a  sojourn  of 
several  days  at  the  home  of  Senator  James  D. 
Phelan  in  Saratoga- 
Mrs.  William  F.  Fullam  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam 
are  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Burlingame  Coun- 
try   Club. 

Mrs.  William  Cary  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker  McCreery  returned 
last  week  to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  after 
having  passed   the   early    summer   at   Inverness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  M.  Ehrman  and  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Heller  are  spending  several  weeks  at  Tahoe. 

Miss  Alejandra  Macondray  is  visiting  in  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  is  the  house  guest  of  Mrs. 
Ridgway   Trimble  and   Miss   Margaret   Trimble. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Reding  and  Miss  Louise 
Reding  have  taken  apartments  at  Cloyne  Court  in 
Berkeley  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Santa  Barbara,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Baker  of  New  York  are 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  at  their 
home   in   Burlingame. 

Mr.  James  K.  Armsby  returned  last  week  from 
a   brief   trip   to    Seattle. 

Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick.  who  returned  last  week  from  Tahoe, 
have  gone  to  their  ranch  in  Eakersfield  for  a  few 
days*    visit. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  with  her  son,  Mr. 
Russell  Wilson,  and  her  nephew,  Mr.  Douglas 
Alexander,  has  been  spending  several  days  at  the 
Webber    Lake    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Selim  Woodworth  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Dorothy  Woodworth,  will  leave  in  the  near  future 


Claremont  Residence 

FOR    SALE 

Beautiful  Claremont  home, 
including  one  acre  in  choice 
garden,  is  offered  for  sale.  Will 
accept  part  trade;  balance  on 
terms  if  desired.  Address  Box 
A,  Argonaut  office. 
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Preserve  Vegetables 
and  Fruit 


APRICOTS 
BLACKBERRIES 
CURRANTS 
BEANS 

TOMATO  SAUCE 
SUMMER 
SQUASH 


Free  Advice  by  Our 
Expert  Demonstrator 
to  Our  Consumers 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

Phone  Sutter  140 


fir   Washington,   where  they  will   ru-Mc    for  several 
months 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Lowe,  Jr.,  have  been 
visiting  in  San  Franeisco  for  a  few  days  from 
their  home  in  Santa  Barbara  and  are  guests  at 
the  Bellevue  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Dr.  Franklin 
Rohner  and  Mrs.  Rohner,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cole 
Crimmins,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Williams  passed  the 
weekend    at    Del    Monte. 

.Mr.  Louis  Bruguiere,  who  expected  to  leave  for 
the  East  last  week,  has  changed  his  plans  and 
will    remain    in    California    indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  spent  the  week-end  in 
San  Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
Sypher. 

Mrs.  John  Neville  returned  last  week  to  Del 
Monte,  after  a  brief  visit  with  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edgar  De  Pue,  at  their  home  on  Sacra- 
mento  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Griffin  Johnston  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  after 
having  passed  several  weeks  in  Mill  Valley. 

Mrs.  Emma  Rutherford  Kearny  is  visiting  in 
San  Francisco  from  her  home  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  at  present  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia  Maddox  at    her   home   on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  town  from  their  home  in 
Redwood  City  and  are  guests  at  the  Clin  Hotel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Miss  Marita 
Rossi,  and  Miss  Isabelle  Jennings  passed  the  week- 
end in  Belvedere  at  the  home  of  the  Misses  Dor- 
othy and  Jane  Ward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  the  McCloud 
River. 

Mrs.  James  Calhoun  Drake  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Longstreet  arrived  several  days  ago  from  Los 
Angeles  to  visit  their  sister,  Mrs  Randolph 
Huntington  Minor,  at  her  apartments  at  Stanford 
Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  have  been 
spending  several  days  at  Webber  Lake  from  their 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Williams  Poett  have  been 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  Tahoe  from  their  home 
in    San    Mateo. 

Rear-Admiral    Charles    F.    Pond    and    Mrs.    Pond 

are  spending  the  summer  in  the   Vosemite  Valley. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Stanhope    Nixon    have    gone    to 

New    York  to    pass    the    remainder  of  the   summer 

season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Laurance  Irving  Scott,  who  have 

been  sojourning  at  the  Webber  Lake  Country  Club, 

returned  Wednesday  to  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Mintzer    have    gone    to 

Santa  Barbara  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Barbara  Donohoe  is  in  Santa  Barbara, 
where  she  is  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Adrian  von 
Behrens  and   Miss  Josephine   Ross. 

Mr.  Francis  Davis,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Howard 
have  gone  on  a  camping  trip  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Jack  Martin  is  visiting  at  Rio  Nido  on 
the  Russian  River  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Warren 
S.    Palmer  and    Miss   Alice   Palmer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali  spent  the  week-end 
in  Menlo  Park  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Timothy  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Orrin  Wolfe  has  returned  to  California 
and  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Watkins, 
at  her  home  in  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wyman  are  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Archibald  Chetwood  Kains  left  last  week 
tor  New  York,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Kains  wilt  make 
their  permanent  home. 

Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott  returned  recently 
from  Med  ford,  Oregon,  where  she  was  the  guest 
of  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Preston,  and  with  Mr.  Scott  is  a  guest  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough  is  visiting  in  San 
Mateo  at  the  home  of  her  brother-in-law  and  sis- 
ter,   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Fentriss  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Schussler  and  Miss  Alice 
Schussler  are  spending  several  days  at  their  coun- 
try  home   at   Inverness. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    William  Devereux  are  guests  of 

Mr.    Walter    Hobart   at   his   home  on    Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.    James    Ellis    Tucker    has    returned    to    her 

home    on    Broadway,    after    a   brief   visit    with    her 

sister,   Miss   Ida   Bourn,   at   St.  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  are  passing 
several   days  at  the  Burlingame  Country   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Pennoyer  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and 
are    guests    at    the    Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long  returned  Mon- 
day from  Tahoe,  where  they  passed  the  last  week. 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  the  Misses  Marion, 
Kate,  and  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Clark 
Crocker  have  been  spending  several  days  at  their 
ranch  at  Cloverdale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Bishop  and  their  children 
are  passing  several  weeks  at  the  Goleta  ranch  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Thomas  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  at  Tahoe,  where  they  have 
taken  a  cottage. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  L.  Browne  returned  Friday  to  her 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  after  a  visit  of  several  days 
in   San  Francisco. 

Miss  Dorothy  Fithian  of  Santa  Barbara  arrived 
last  week  in  New  York  from  France  and  has 
joined    her    mother,    Mrs.    Anna    Stow    Fithian. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  P.  Dunn,  who  has  been  passing  the 
summer  at  the  Chabot  home  in  St,  Helena,  is 
spending  a  few   days  at  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Bowers  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  guests  at  the 
Bellevue  Hotel. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  Miss  Emily  Carolan 
have  gone  to  Tahoe   for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Francis  Bruguiere  is  visit  iifg  .in  CharlotwR 
North  Carolina,  where  she  is  the  guest  of  her 
mother,    Mrs.    Hamilton   Jones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  the  Misses 
Edith  and  Josephine  Grant  passed  the  week-end 
at   their  ranch   near    San  Jose. 

San  Francisco  folks  who  recently  motored  to 
Shasta  Springs  include  Miss  Fannie  Martin  and 
f»arty,    Mrs.    G.    W.    Kleiser ^ah-rfamflyr— Mrr  ^  Tr 


SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  is  prepared  with  water  from  Glacier  Spring,  one  of  the 
group  of  springs  at  Shasta  Springs.  This  spring  is  absolutely  non-mineral,  contain- 
ing only  about  three  and  one-half  grains  of  solids  to  the  gallon,  hence  it  is  prac- 
tically chemically  free,  and  therefore  much  more  preferable  to  distilled  water  for 
preparing  ginger  ale.  Then,  inasmuch  as  water  is  fullv  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
article,  it  stands  to  reason  that  THE  WATER  TELLS  THE  TALE. 


Schaezler  and  family,  Mr.  W.  H.  Feldman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  N  Borger,  and  Mr  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Marwedel    and    party. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Bald- 
win, and  Mr.  John  Baldwin  have  gone  to  Tahoe, 
where  they  will  sgend  a  few  days  en  route  to 
Portland. 

Miss  Bertha  Wilcox  and  Miss  Ella  Wilcox,  of 
Oakland,  returned  home  Sunday,  after  a  two 
weeks'    stay    at    Shasta    Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  and  the  Misses 
Doris  and  Betty  Schmieden  are  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  their  home  at  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Covington  Janin  arrived  last  week  from 
the  East  and  has  joined  the  aviation  school  at 
Redwood    City. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  spent  the  week-end  at 
her  home   in   Menlo   Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Root  and  family  of  Berke- 
ley are  at  Shasta  Springs  for  a  week*s  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Eloesser  and  family  are 
registered  at   Shasta  Springs  Hotel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport  are  passing 
several    weeks  in    Vosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Blair,  Mr.  C.  R.  Blair,  and 
Mr.    C.    D.   Davis   are  at   Shasta   Springs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Tborne  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  in  San  Mateo,  where 
they  will  reside  for  a   few  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Oliver  and  party  of 
Oakland  are  among  recent  arrivals  at  Shasta 
Springs. 

Miss  Jeannette  Bertheau   r<  turned  Friday  to  her 
home  on   Gough  Street  from  a  trip  to  New  York- 
Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Sacramento  Street  from  a  visit  in  San   Rafael. 
Miss  Sallie  Maynard  is  passing  two  weeks  at  her 
summer   place    near    Los    Gatos. 

Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Everts  was  hostess  at  a  picnic 
one  day  last  week.  Mrs.  Everts  is  summering  at 
Shasta  Springs,  as  are  many  of  her  friends.  The 
picnic  was  held  at  Abrams  Lake,  a  short  distance 
from  the  springs.  Those  present  included  Miss 
Annie  Miller,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Easterbrook,  Mrs.  Theo. 
Rethers,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Hale,  Mrs.  E.  Moore,  Miss 
Florene  Brown,  Mrs.  William  Haszard,  Miss  Ber- 
tha Wilcox,  Miss  S.  Smith,  Miss  Ella  Wilcox, 
and    Mrs.    J.    B.    Mhoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  spent  the  week-end 
in  Belvedere  as  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pierre  Moore. 

Countess  Blanca  de  Ovies,  Mrs.  A.  SchwellwolT, 
and  party  have  been  at  Shasta  Springs  for  the  past 
week. 

Miss  Mary  Armsby  arrived  home  Friday  from 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Grafton  Hanson,  Jr.,  re- 
cently appointed  and  commissioned  in  the  regular 
army  and  assigned  to  the  Nineteenth  Field  Artil- 
lery, left  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  last  under 
orders  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Marshall  P.  Madison  of  San  Rafael,  who 
was  recently  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  tht 
United  States  Marine  Corps  and  stationed  at  Mare 
Is]and,-.has  left  for  the  East  pursuant  to  orders 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  Sar.  Francisco  at 
Tahoe  Tavern  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cunninghaorf  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charted  W.  Coffin,  Mrs.  J.  Dozier,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alex  McKay.  Mr.  and JI^L  J.  Coffin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Blake,.  MrT  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Braun. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Waite,  Miss  Mary  T. 
-Kavanagh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Heyman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norman  W.  Hall  and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
P.  Fries,  Miss  Dorothy  Wormser.  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Castle,  Mr.  Fred  L.  Castle,  Miss  Josephine  Lind- 
_kvr  -MrV-and- -Mrs:   J.    It. -Graves,    Mrs.    E.  Alexan- 


der. Mrs.  Dahlia  Loeb,  Lieutenant  V.  Ford 
Greaves,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Greaves,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  Newman,  Mrs.  M.  Reed,  Mr.  P.  P. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  H.  J.  Auley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Cushing. 


A  twelve-conductor  telephone  cable  was  re- 
cently laid  from  the  mainland  to  Martha's 
Vineyard  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  ever  employed  for 
transmission  purposes,  weighing  10.6  pounds 
to  the  foot  and  being  2.9  inches  in  diameter. 
This  size  and  weight  were  considered  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  strong  tides  in  that 
vicinitv. 


An  expert  money  counter  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  can  count  4000  silver  dol- 
lars an  hour,  or  32,000  a  day.  At  that  rate  it 
is  figured  that  it  would  take  him  102  years 
to  count  a  billion. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  new  theatres  build- 
ing and  projected  in  New  York  will  give  that 
city  something  like  forty  first-class  houses 
next   season. 


PIERCE -ARROW 


FAITHFULNESS 

THE  owner  of  the  Pierce-Arrow 
is  led  by  performance  to  trust 
the  fidelity  of  the  car,  until  he 
ceases  to  make  allowance  for  error. 
He  accepts  this  splendid  service  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered  by 
forgetting  about  it  in  the  concrete, 
while  relying  on  it  in  the  abstract. 
His  social  map  is  laid  out  in  terms  of 
Pierce  -  Arrow  dependability.  The 
greatest  quality  of  the  Pierce-Arrow 
is  its  unobtrusiveness,  performing  its 
work  like  a  well-trained  servant  with- 
out boasting  or  sulking. 

The  Most  Complete  Selection 
of  all  Models 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company 

Incorporated 
W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President 

Geary  at  Polk  Street    -    -    -    San  Francisco 

PHONE  PROSPECT  1250 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Pop.  what  are  hiccoughs?"  "Hiccoughs, 
mv  son.  are  messages  from  departed  spirits." 
— Town    Topics. 

He — You  used  to  say  there  was  something 
about  me  you  liked.  She — So  I  did.  But 
you've  spent  it  alL — Minnehaha. 

Agnes — No,  I  would  never  marry  a  man  to 
reform  him.  Ethel — Well,  I  don't  think  my- 
self that  harsh  measures  are  the  best- — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Mabel — How  do  you  like  my  new  hat  that 
I  bought  on  your  account?  Fiance — On  my 
account?  Not  yet,  my  dear;  this  is  still  on 
your  dad. — Penn  State  Froth. 

The  convicted  man  had  just  received  his 
sentence  and  was  being  led  ouL  "Poor  man, 
is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?"  asked 
a  sympathetic  woman  from  the  audience. 
"No,   mum,"   said  the  prisoner,   "unless  you'd 


Daylight  Route— 

LAKE  TAHOE 

Leave  San  Francisco  (Key  Route  Ferry  Depot! 
in  the  morniDg  at  7:20— arrive  at  the  Lake  in  the 
evening  at  6:00— a  most  delightful  and  scenic 
ride  direct  to  Lake  Resoits. 

O.  A.  &.  E.  Ry.  electric  trains 
to  Sacramento  and  Pierce- 
Arrow  Auto   Stage  to  Lake 
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Oakland,  Cal. 
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like  to  do  this  three  years." — Detroit  Satur- 
day Xight. 

Country  Parson — Have  you  a  yeast-cake, 
Jennie?  Deacon  Jones  has  sent  me  a  demi- 
john of  unfermented  grape  juice. — Town 
Topics. 

"His  wife  makes  him  go  to  church  every 
Sunday.*'  "How  do  you  know  she  makes  him 
co?"  "Because  he  goes." — Detroit  Saturday 
Xight. 

Cibbs — So  you  blame  our  present  troubles 
on  the  middleman.  Dibbs — Xot  exactly.  I 
blame  all  our  troubles  on  the  first  man. — 
Dallas  News. 

First  Subway  Director — We  may  have  to 
provide  more  seats.  Second  Subway  Director 
— Xonsense  !  Simply  have  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  played  on  all  cars. — Life. 

Shears — How  is  it  that  young  Scribleigh  has 
been  attending  church  so  regularly  of  late? 
Typo — Why.  he  says  that  he  likes  to  go  where 
he  is  always  sure  of  having  his  contributions 
accepted. — The   Lamb. 

The  Lady — And  you  may  say  we  suspect  a 
discharged  butler  of  the  robbery.  Reporter — 
When  was  he  discharged?  The  Lady — Oh. 
we  never  really  kept  a  butler,  but  I  think  it 
sounds  quite  well. — Judge. 

"Hubby,  you  know  that  letter  I  said  I  gave 
you  to  mail?"  "Yes.  my  dear;  I  assure  you 
I  mailed  it."  "No,  you  didn't.  I  thought  I 
gave  it  to  you,  but  I  gave  it  to  father." — 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Mr.  Bacon — Did  you  make  these  biscuits, 
wife  ?  Mrs.  Bacon — i  did.  Mr.  Bacon — 
They're  smaller  than  usual,  aren't  they  ?  Mrs. 
Bacon — They  are.  That's  so  you'll  have  less 
to  find  fault  with. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Officer — Is  your  brother,  who  was  so  deaf, 
any  better  ?  Bridget — Sure,  he'll  be  all  right 
in  the  morning.  Officer — You  don't  say  so. 
Bridget — Yes,  he  was  arrested  yesterday,  and 
gets  his  hearin'  in  the  morning. — Liverpool 
Post. 

First  Surgeon — What  did  you  operate  on 
patient  No.  2  for  ?  Second  Surgeon — Five 
hundred  dollars.  First  Surgeon — You  don't 
understand.  I  mean  what  did  the  patient 
have?  Second  Surgeon — Five  hundred  dol- 
lars.— Life. 

The  subject  of  the  physical  prowess  of 
George  Washington  was  being  discussed.  "He 
threw  a  dollar  across  the  Potomac  River 
once,"  asserted   Frank   McKindles.     "Yes.   but 
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a  dollar  went  farther  in  those  days  than  it 
does  now,"  retorted  Charlie  Bellis. — Detroit 
Saturday  Xight. 

Mistress  of  the  House — Your  people  are 
getting  terribly  careless — an  absolutely  new 
tablecloth  was  sent  home  last  week  torn  into 
two  pieces.  The  Laundryman — Yus'm — but 
it  was  only  charged  for  as  one  article. — Lon- 
don   Passing   Show. 

"John."  said  Mrs.  Jenkins,  looking  up  from 
the  evening  paper,  "you  know  how  many 
dishes  Kate  has  broken  lately?"  "Yes,"  said 
John,  "what  of  it?"  "Well,"  continued  the 
lady,   "there   is   something  in   the  paper  about 


steel  plates.  I  don't  know  just  what  they  are, 
but  I  should  think  they  might  be  indestruc- 
tible."— Liverpool  Post. 

Blink — He's  in  society  so  long  I  suppose  he 
knows  the  ropes.  Blank — Yes,  it  seems  he's 
always  entangled  with  some  woman  or  other. 
— Town   Topics. 

"This  seems  to  be  a  very  dangerous  preci- 
pice." remarked  the  tourist.  "I  wonder  that 
they  have  not  put  up  a  warning-board." 
"Yes."'  answered  the  guide,  "it  is  dangerous. 
They  kept  a  warning-board  up  for  two  years, 
but  no  one  fell  over,  so  it  was  taken  down." 
— Harper's  Magazine. 
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Senator  Reed  on  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  is  reported  to  have  remarked 
when  called  by  the  President  to  take  over  the  responsi- 
bilities of  food  conservator  or  director  or  dictator — or 
whatever  name  may  apply  to  the  job — that  he  would 
probably  become  the  most  cordially  disliked  man  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Hoover,  we  suspect,  had  in  mind 
the  indisposition  of  a  people  accustomed  to  independent 
initiative  in  their  own  affairs  to  accept  regulation  and 
oversight  at  the  hands  of  any  authority.  Probably  he 
did  not  expect  that  even  before  he  could  get  into  opera- 
tion any  scheme  for  increasing  and  conserving  the  food 
supply  of  the  country  and  for  putting  the  kibosh  upon 
speculation  in  food  products  he  would  call  down  upon 
his  head  the  wrath  of  a  great  statesman. 

But  whatever  Mr.  Hoover  may  have  expected,  or 
hoped  to  evade,  he  has  become  the  object  of  em- 
bittered assault.  It  has  taken  the  form  of  protest 
against  a  measure  proposed  by  the  President  giving  to 
him — and  through  him  to  Mr.  Hoover — authority  over 


certain  broad  lines  of  activity — productive,  commercial, 
etc. — to  the  end  of  promoting  American  efficiency  in 
the  war.  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  is  the  main  guy  in 
this  drive  on  Hoover,  being,  we  suspect,  under  the 
same  inspirations  as  Jane  Addams,  Mother  Cart,  and 
other  old  and  young  ladies  of  both  sexes  who  are 
throwing  prohibition,  woman  suffrage,  and  other  ob- 
structive monkey-wrenches  into  the  machinery  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Discussing  the  food  bill  in  the  Senate  on  the  16th 
instant,  Mr.  Reed  made  a  speech  running  (with  in- 
terruptions and  interpolations)  through  some  eighteen 
closely  printed  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record.  He 
introduced  his  appraisement  of  Mr.  Hoover,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  by  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  food 
bill  by  which  its  administration  should  be  in  the  hands, 
not  of  a  single  commissioner  (Hoover),  but  of  a  board 
of  five  members,  including  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  chairman  and  four  others  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Senate.  Upon  this  basis 
the  senator  launched  forth.  He  described  Hoover  as  a 
man  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  had  "abandoned  his 
country"  to  engage  in  world-wide  operations  illustrated 
in  membership  in  some  dozen  or  more  scientific  socie- 
ties, firms,  enterprises,  and  movements  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  He  stigmatized  Hoover  as  a  "resident 
of  London,"  as  engaged  in  "stifling  competition  in  the 
coal  markets  of  China,"  as  associated  with  "barons  and 
dukes,"  as  practically  a  stranger  in  his  own  country, 
as  "inspired  by  ambition."  He  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  when  in  England  he  was  asked  his  political 
opinions  he  had  styled  himself  a  "liberal."  He  de- 
claimed against  Hoover  as  ambitious  to  "get  into  the 
game  in  a  big  way,"  and  as  avoiding  a  British  con- 
nection in  his  activities  in  Belgium  only  that  he  might 
have  a  "sinister"  power  by  retaining  his  American  citi- 
zenship. He  reviewed  Hoover's  part  in  breaking  down 
the  bean  trust  last  year  in  behalf  of  the  Belgian  fund 
as  a  baleful  conspiracy,  illustrative  of  a  dark  and  cruel 
nature  in  alliance  with  a  hard  and  ruthless  hand. 

Mr.  Hoover's  membership  in  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Stanford  University  was  dwelt  upon  as  evidence  of 
a  vaulting  ambition.  He  had,  following  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  university  board,  "attended  every  formal 
meeting,"  even  though  it  required  of  him  that  he  should 
again  and  again  travel  post-haste  from  Europe  to  Cali- 
fornia by  taking  "the  fastest  ships"  and  "limited  trains." 
This  illustration  of  aristocratic  spirit  Mr.  Reed  dwelt 
upon  with  proper  severity.  Then  there  was  another 
charge  almost  equally  serious.  Mr.  Hoover's  brother 
had  "expatriated  himself"  by  having  part  in  enter- 
prises the  world  over  and  practically  making  his  home 
in  London.  Just  how  these  delinquencies  on  the  part 
of  a  member  of  his  family  should  affect  the  moral  status 
of  Mr.  Hoover  the  senator  did  not  make  dear:  but  he 
threw  in  the  information,  such  as  it  was,  probablv  for 
its  effect  as  illustrating  the  anti-patriotic  spirit  of  the 
Hoover  domestic  connection. 

The  fact  that  Hoover  had  in  one  way  or  another 
collected  for  Belgian  relief  many  millions  of  dollars 
and  further  that  by  meeting  food  speculators  in  the 
open  market  and  beating  them  at  their  own  game  he 
had  saved  for  the  same  cause  some  $250,000,000  was 
presented  by  the  honorable  senator  as  damning  proof 
of  a  hard  heart.  Answering  queries  from  Senator 
Phelan  of  California  and  Senator  Lewis  of  Illinois, 
he  admitted  that  all  the  money  that  Hoover  had  col- 
lected and  all  that  he  had  saved  under  a  purchasing 
policy  had  gone  to  feed  the  suffering  Belgians.  But 
none  the  less  these  activities  had  illustrated  a  ruth- 
lessness  of  spirit,  a  capacity  for  management  menacing 
to  the  liberties  of  the  American  farmer  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  commercial  enterprise  in  the  world.  A  man 
capable  of  doing  these  things  was,  under  inferences 
logically  to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Reed's  argument,  unfit 
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to  be  trusted  with  authority  and  power.  Inferentially 
likewise,  the  business  of  directing  and  conserving  the 
food  resources  of  the  country  should  be  given  not  into 
the  hands  of  obvious  capacity,  but  of  a  debating  club 
to  be  made  up  of  men  whose  previous  activities  had  re- 
lated less  to  practical  affairs  than  to  the  rostrum  and 
the  schoolroom.  For,  bear  in  mind,  the  commission  of 
five  proposed  in  Mr.  Reed's  amendment  is  to  be  made 
up  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  himself  a  college 
professor,  two  presidents  of  agricultural  schools,  one 
farmer,  and  one  other  person  whose  profession  he  did 
not  presume  to  prescribe. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  catalogue  all  the  items 
in  Mr.  Reed's  righteous  excoriation.  It  drew  upon 
history,  going  back  to  Pharaoh  as  the  first  food  dic- 
tator. It  called  upon  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  our 
own  Whittier  for  poetic  adornment.  It  was  complete 
and  thoroughgoing  after  the  good  fashion  of  Mis- 
souri stump  practice.  It  declared  a  proper  distrust  of- 
a  man  whose  academic  arrogance  had  been  developed 
in  the  process  of  working  his  way  through  college, 
whose  vanities  had  illustrated  themselves  in  "lavish" 
endowments  of  the  school  wherein  he  was  educated, 
whose  aristocratic  spirit  found  exercise  in  riding  on 
fast  ships  and  limited  trains,  whose  pride  of  position 
could  be  seen  in  his  having  hurried  (at  his  own  ex- 
pense)  from  London  to  California  to  perform  unpaid 
duties  in  connection  with  Stanford  University,  whose 
tendency  to  imperialism  might  be  traced  in  organizing 
the  food  supply  of  Belgium,  whose  brutality  was  mani- 
fest in  having  "forced"  certain  British  statesmen  to 
accept  the  humanitarian  instead  of  the  inilitary  view 
of  the  agony  of  Belgium,  whose  lack  of  patriotism 
was  shown  in  his  having  engaged  in  profitable  enter- 
prises in  other  countries,  whose  inclination  to  arbitrarv 
power  has  exhibited  itself  in  doing  big  things  the  world 
over,  who  was  guilty  of  having  a  brother  engaged  in 
international  business.  The  honorable  senator  might 
have  deepened  the  damnation  of  his  arraignment  if  he 
had  known  that  Mr.  Hoover,  in  excess  of  pride,  had 
declined  an  English  baronetcy.  It  was  truly  a  great 
speech.  It  ran  the  gamut  of  classical  allusion — it 
roamed  with  Romulus,  ripped  with  Euripides,  socked 
with  Socrates,  shook  with  Shakespeare !  It  invited  the 
American  farmer — that,  glorified  son  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence^— to  view  himself  under  the  heel  of  "regu- 
lative oppression."  It  pictured  American  trade  and 
commerce  enslaved  by  a  twentieth-century  Xero,  em- 
ploying the  powers  of  the  steam  engine,  the  dynamo, 
and  the  mechanism  of  commercial  exchange  to  enforce 
"more  than  royal"  decrees.  It  was  truly  a  great  speech, 
leaving  untouched  no  chord  of  passion  or  emotion.  It 
will  make  fine  reading  in  the  back  counties  of  Missouri ! 


The  War. 
Russia,  ten  days  ago  apparently  a  coordinated  and  on- 
coming force  in  the  war,  is  now  illustrating  the  weak- 
ness of  divided,  antagonistic,  and  fickle  counsels  and 
authorities.  Xothing  rises  higher  than  its  source 
Strength  does  not  come  from  weakness.  The  hopeful 
visions  of  ten  days  ago  must  be  discounted,  possibly 
abandoned.  Russia  must  from  now  on  be  regarded  as 
an  uncertain  factor  in  the  war.  However,  there  is 
significance  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Washington 
administration,  which  ought  to  have  inside  knowledge 
and  sound  motives  for  action,  has  advanced  I 
visional  government  of  Russia  a  fresh  loan 
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of  375,000,000.  This  surely  has  not  been  done  without 
faith  in  those  to  whom  the  money  has  been  given  and 
without  some  assurance  as  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to 
be  put.     It  is  at  least  a  hopeful  indication. 

In  the  collapse,  actual  or  possible,  of  the  Russian 
ao-oressive  we  have  a  hint  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
long  and  unexplained  inaction  of  Japan.  It  is  known 
that  that  country  has  under  arms  a  formidable  force. 
That  this  army  has  not  joined  the  fighting  forces  in 
Europe,  that  it  has  been  held  in  waiting,  is  susceptible 
of  an  explanation  now  dimly  in  sight.  Should  Russia 
be  brought  to  the  aid  of  Germany  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  Japan  to  the  eastern  sphere  of 
operations.  Thus  we  have  the  possibility  of  a  new 
force  in  the  war,  of  a  force  in  unquestioned  accord 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Entente,  a  force  not  subject 
to  the  uncertainties  of  domestic  dissension.  It  is  within 
the  possibilities  that  Japan  through  her  veteran,  well- 
provided,  and  well-commanded  army  may  more  than 
counterblance  the  weakness  and  defection — if  it  shall 
come  to   defection — of  the   Russians. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new  German  chan- 
cellor should — in  terms — depart  radically  from  the  lines 
of  his  predecessor.  So  long  as  the  Prussian  dynasty 
holds  the  seat  of  authority  at  Berlin  officials  of  its  nomi- 
nation and  acceptance  will  speak  the  mind  of  autocracy. 
Dr.  Michaelis'  pronouncement  of  last  week  was  what  it 
was  expected  to  be.  It  conceded  nothing;  its  failure  to 
concede  anything  was  in  line  with  what  had  gone  before. 
The  Hohenzollerns  will  not  change.  They  will  be  what 
they  are  and  what  they  have  been  until  their  powers 
have  been  destroyed  or  diminished.  If  internal  reform 
is  to  come  in  Germany  it  must  come  through  popular 
forces  antagonistic  to  the  pretensions  and  the  ambitions 
of  the  ruling  powers.  Some  indication — indeed  a  very 
notable  indication — of  the  popular  feeling,  of  the  uni- 
versal weariness  of  war,  of  the  desire  for  peace  under 
concessions,  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  Reichstag 
last  week  in  resolving  for  peace  "without  annexations 
or  indemnities."  True  that  in  this  action  there  is 
reflected  the  sustained  stubbornness  of  the  German 
spirit,  the  inability  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  the 
terms  of  peace  will  be  defined  by  whomever  shall  be 
victor  in  the  war.  But  at  the  same  time  the  act  of  the 
Reichstag  makes  plain  the  desires  of  the  people,  their 
eagerness  for  the  war  to  cease,  their  disposition — and 
their  courage — to  maintain  and  to  declare  views  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  will  of  the  dynasty. 

Of  very  great  importance  as  related  to  the  spirit 
of  the  alliance  and  as  indicating  the  future  course  of 
Entente  policy  was  the  utterance  of  the  British  premier 
on  Saturday  last.  "I  see,"  he  said,  referring  to  the 
pronouncement  of  Chancellor  Michaelis,  "a  sham  inde- 
pendence for  Belgium,  a  sham  democracy,  a  sham  peace 
for  Europe.  *  *  *  What  manner  of  government  the 
Germans  choose  to  rule  over  them  is  entirely  a  matter 
for  the  German  people  themselves.  But  as  to  what 
manner  of  government  we  can  trust  to  make  peace, 
that  is  our  business.  Democracy  is  in  itself  a  guaranty 
of  peace,  but  if  it  can  not  be  got  in  Germany,  then  we 
must  secure  other  guaranties  as  a  substitute.  *  *  * 
Germany  is  not  going  to  drive  Great  Britain  out  of  the 
fight  until  liberty  shall  have  been  reestablished  through- 
out the  world.  *  *  *  That  is  what  we  are  waiting 
for."  Here  we  have  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  of  our  own  declaration  that  peace 
can  only  come  when  the  world  shall  be  made  a  safe 
place  for  democracy.  Premiers,  like  Presidents,  do  a 
good  deal  of  gallery  talk.  None  of  them  will  be  as 
hard  to  deal  with  as  they  would  have  the  world  believe. 
Xone  the  less  we  are  not  likely  to  have  a  peace  whose 
sole  guaranty  rests  upon  the  pledge  of  those  who  value 
treaties  only  as  "scraps  of  paper." 

American  enthusiasm  in  the  war  grows  steadily  with 
the  advance  of  preparation.  The  turning  of  a  country 
organized  for  peace  to  the  activities  of  war  is  slow 
business.  It  can  not  be  done  in  a  day  or  a  month. 
We  shall  not  be  as  long  as  was  England  in  getting 
ready  for  active  warfare.  But  it  will  be  half  a  year 
at  least — possibly  a  full  year — before  we  shall  be  able 
— hammer  and  tongs,  with  might  and  main — to  have 
at  it.  But  when  we  shall  have  amassed  and  made 
available  our  treasure,  created  our  fleets  and  marshaled 
our  a',  mies,  let  those  against  whom  we  are  arraying 
our  '"  orces  have  a  care !  Democracies  are  tardy  in 
It  takes  time  to  transform  the  plowshare  and 
iruning  hook   into   the   cannon   and   the   bayonet 


But   the   transformation   is   in   process.      It   is   moving 
faster  than  many  imagine. 


The  Draft  Allotments. 

Popular  disturbances  after  the  manner  of  the  Civil 
War  draft  riots,  predicted  for  July  20th,  did  not  occur. 
Draft  day  came  and  went  quietly  and  decorously.  That 
many  were  drawn  who  would  have  preferred  to  have 
escaped  military  service  goes  without  saying.  But  if 
there  be  any  general  disposition  to  protest  the  results 
of  the  drawing,  it  has  not  made  itself  manifest.  Those 
summoned  have  accepted  the  duty  put  upon  them 
patriotically,  even  with  enthusiasm.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  country  accepts  the  call  to  service  in  the  same 
spirit  it  accepted  the  invitation  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds 
and  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  only  place  where  adverse  voices  have  been  heard 
with  respect  to  the  draft  is  the  floor  of  Congress.  In 
the  Senate  especially  the  equity  of  the  call  has  been 
questioned,  and  by  men  whose  support  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  war  is  above  question.  Last  week  Senators 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Pomerene  of  Ohio,  Brandegee 
of  Connecticut,  and  others  spoke  sharply  in  criticism 
of  the  apportionments  of  the  call.  Brandegee  declared 
that  certain  communities  of  his  state  had  been  required 
to  provide  men  out  of  proportion  to  their  population. 
Senator  Lodge  in  obvious  resentment  declared  that  cer- 
tain Southern  communities  had  been  set  down  as  having 
less  population  than  they  really  have,  thereby  reducing 
their  obligation  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  men  for 
the  army.  The  debate,  which  ran  at  some  length  and 
was  attended  by  some  evidence  of  bitterness,  developed 
the  suggestion — or  something  more  positive — that  Ad- 
ministration officials  in  charge  of  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements had  imposed  unjustly  upon  the  North  to 
the  end  of  minimizing  the  demand  upon  the  South. 
There  had  been,  it  was  charged,  a  political  play  de- 
signed and  carried  out  to  the  advantage  of  states  and 
districts  affiliated  with  the  party  in  power. 

The  Argonaut  has  been  at  some  pains  to  examine 
these  declarations  and  charges  critically ;  and  while  it 
finds  it  impossible  to  overlook  the  general  fact  that  cer- 
tain states  (mostly  Northern  and  Western)  were  called 
upon  for  more  than  their  proper  quota  of  men  and 
that  certain  other  states  (mostly  Southern)  were 
called  upon  for  less  than  their  proper  quota,  it  sees 
no  indication  of  calculated  fraud.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau, which  supplied  the  estimates  of  population  upon 
which  the  call  was  based,  had  no  positive  information  as 
to  present  population,  there  having  been  no  enumeration 
since  the  census  of  1910.  It  had  to  formulate  estimates 
and  it  applied  its  customary  arithmetical  formula,  which 
heretofore  has  worked  with  reasonable  accuracy  when 
applied  to  the  total  population  of  the  country,  but  which 
it  is  admitted  is  much  less  certain  in  its  results  when 
applied  to  individual  states  wherein  the  population  is 
shifting.  This  formula,  roughly  described,  is  to  take 
the  rate  of  increase  for  the  previous  census  period — in 
this  instance  the  period  from  1900  to  1910 — by  states 
and  to  apply  it  to  the  present  period.  Thus  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  population  of  California  from  1910  to 
1917  increased  at  the  same  rate  that  it  did  in  the  period 
from  1900  to  1910.  Or.  to  take  the  case  of  Alabama, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  rate  of  decrease  between  1900 
and  1910  would  be  the  measure  of  decrease  from  1910 
to  1917.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  states  showing  de- 
creases in  the  period  of  1900-10. 

Previous  censuses  under  review  exhibited  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  men  of  drai table  age  (twenty- 
one  to  thirty-one)  in  the  total  population  runs  normally 
about  9.32  to  the  100.  It  was  found  also  that  9,659.382, 
the  number  of  men  registered  on  June  5th,  was  about 
this  same  9.32  per  cent.  Thus  the  percentage  of  9.32 
was  applied  to  the  estimates  of  population  got  at  under 
the  method  above  set  forth.  Officials  in  charge  assert 
that  they  could  devise  no  means  of  getting  at  the  stuff- 
ings of  population  from  one  state  to  another  or  of 
movements  from  agricultural  to  manufacturing  and 
trading  centres — in  other  words,  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities.  Nor  did  the  census  officials  discover  any  means 
by  which  they  could  determine  with  any  sort  of  as- 
surance changes  which  accelerated  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  some  instances  or  retarded  it  in  others. 

The  registration  on  June  5th  exhibited  very  serious 
discrepancies.  The  State  of  Washington,  for  example, 
on  June  5th  registered  108.330  eligibles,  or  49.8  per  cent, 
of  its  allotment  under  the  estimates  of  the  census  officials 
and  later  reflected  in  the  call.     California  registered  a 


total  of  297,532,  or  only  82.2  per  cent,  of  her  allotment. 
Explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  Washington,  under 
the  assumption  that  her  population  had  increased  since 
1910  as  in  the  previous  census  period,  was  given  an 
allotment  vastly  too  high.  Similarly  California,  to 
whom  allotment  was  made  under  the  same  rule,  was 
credited  with  an  increase  in  population  proportionate 
to  the  increase  between  1900  and  1910.  How  mislead- 
ing these  figures  are  may  be  inferred  in  the  case  of 
California  from  the  accredited  estimate  of  an  increase 
in  her  population  since  1910  of  812,449. 

It  would  seem  that  the  census  officials  might  have 
found  some  way  in  instances  iike  that  of  California  and 
Washington  to  avoid  obviously  absurd  presumptions. 
Everybody — even  the  census  officials — should  have 
known  that  California  has  not  grown  in  population 
since  1910  by  nearly  a  million  souls.  Likewise  they 
should  have  known  that  the  population  of  Washington 
has  not  doubled  since  1910.  They  should  have  found 
some  way  of  avoiding  the  injustice  of  putting  upon 
these  and  other  states  allotments  out  of  proportion  to 
population  and  therefore  grossly  inequitable.  Color  to 
the  declarations  of  Senator  Lodge  and  others  is  lent 
by  the  fact  that  the  Census  Bureau  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Southern  politicians  and  by  the  further 
fact  that  the  method  of  fixing  the  allotments  has  given 
to  the  Southern  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  a  marked  advantage.  These 
states  are  credited  with  decreases  in  population  since 
1910  in  ratio  with  their  decreases  between  1900  and 
1910.  However,  the  charge  of  favoritism  towards  the 
South  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  certain  Northern 
states,  including  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  and  Kansas,  are  also  gainers  under 
the  calculations  by  which  the  allotments  were  appor- 
tioned. 

Practically  and  obviously  the  South  as  a  whole  un- 
der the  allotment  has  an  advantage  over  the  North  as 
a  whole.  Possibly  this  was  unavoidable.  Possibly 
some  intelligence  and  more  industry  or  a  sincere  desire 
to  adjust  the  matter  equitably  might  have  wrought  out 
a  fairer  allotment.  But  it  is  easier  to  cry  fraud  and 
favoritism  than  to  demonstrate  it.  The  fault  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  rule  under  which  the  allotments  were 
made  was  enforced  with  more  regard  for  an  arith- 
metical formula  than  for  the  suggestions  of  plain  com- 
mon sense. 

Goethals  and  Denman  Out. 

The  trouble  between  General  Goethals  and  Mr.  Den- 
man was  not  that  either  lacked  the  essentials  of  sound 
character.  Each  is  an  eminently  worthy  man.  But 
they  are  different  kinds  of  men.  In  the  mind  of  one 
the  forest  shuts  out  the  trees.;  in  the  mind  of  the  other 
the  trees  obscure  the  forest.  One  too  lightly  regarded 
details  in  respect  of  the  purpose ;  the  other  lost  sight 
of  the  purpose  in  respect  of  the  details.  These  men, 
so  different  in  mental  and  temperamental  equipment, 
were  told  to  work  together.  In  the  nature  of  things 
they  could  not  work  together.  Goethals,  under  coun- 
sel, wanted  steel  ships;  Denman,  likewise  under  coun- 
sel, wanted  wooden  ships.  Goethals  wanted  to  go 
ahead,  leaving  details  of  cost  to  judicial  and  other 
forms  of  adjustment;  Denman  wanted  to  figure  out 
everything  in  advance,  no  matter  how  it  might  delay 
the  game.  In  brief  Goethals  and  Denman  were  oil 
and  water  that  could  not  be  mixed.  Incidentally  nei- 
ther had  ever  built  a  ship.  A  great  technical  job, 
calling  for  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, was  committed  to  the  joint  responsibility  of  an 
engineer  and  a  lawyer,  both  void  of  experience,  neither 
skilled  in  practical  business,  and.  on  top  of  all,  men 
incapable  by  the  divergence  of  positive  natures  of 
working  with  each  other. 

The  President  has  solved  the  issue  by  accepting  the 
resignation  of  Goethals  and  by  enforcing  the  retirement 
of  Denman.  He  has  obviously  done  the  right  thing. 
But  he  was  slow  about  doing  it.  And  it  is  question- 
able if  in  substituting  one  group  of  men  for  another 
he  has  arranged  for  coordination  of  effort  and  for  ex- 
pedition. Rarely  are  prompt  and  satisfactory  results 
attained  through  joint  authority,  joint  initiative,  joint 
responsibility.  Few  things  are  ever  done  promptly, 
effectively,  decisively,  under  the  administration  of  a 
debating  society,  whether  it  be  made  up  of  two  men  or 
a  hundred.  The  Argonaut  has  had  some  observation 
of    men    and    things,    and    it   has   yet   to   know    of   a 
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great  successful  movement,  a  big  and  successful  enter- 
prise, a  successful  firm — or  a  happy  family — wherein 
directive  authority,  actual  as  distinguished  from  theo- 
retical, has  not  rested  with  one  constructive  or  adminis- 
trative mind.  Your  Caesars,  your  Napoleons,  your 
Grants,  your  Harrimans  invariably  embody,  each  in 
himself,  such  powers  of  initiative  or  of  action  as  his 
work  requires. 

In  determining  this  vexatious  contention — and  de- 
termining it  properly — President  Wilson  has  set  a  new 
pattern  that  he  will  himself  do  well  to  imitate.  He  has 
stepped  out  of  an  aloofness,  a  reserve,  a  tendency 
to  let  matters  adjust  themselves.  And  now  that  his 
hand  is  in  he  will  do  well  to  take  stock  of  cer- 
tain other  situations  at  Washington  sadly  in  need  of 
administrative  correction.  Time  is  being  lost,  money 
is  being  wasted,  in  petty  squabbles  between  rival  au- 
thorities and  dignitaries.  Now  let  the  President  do 
for  these  contentions,  great  and  small,  what  he  has 
done  in  the  case  of  Goethals  and  Denman.  It  will 
help  mightily  in  the  business  of  preparing  for  and 
fighting  the  war  if  there  shall  be  on  the  President's 
part  closer,  more  immediate,  and  more  decisive  atten- 
tion to  the  working  operations  which  find,  or  fail  to 
find,  their  springs  of  action  in  the  administrative  or- 
ganization at  Washington.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
President  that  he  has  been  "concentrating  his  mind" 
these  past  weeks  upon  certain  ''high  problems"  involved 
in  or  with  the  war.  We  venture  the  suggestion  that 
there  are  no  problems  transcending  in  importance  or 
urgency  the  activities  preparatory  to  participation  in 
the  war. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Military  Training  and  the  Draft. 

Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  July  21,   1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  To  call  a  young  man  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years  of  age  in  time  of  war,  with  the  possibility  of 
haste  to  get  him  to  the  front  and  the  serious  duty  of  pro- 
tecting his  country,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  army 
life,  is  to  say  the  least  shortsighted.  These  young  men  feel 
their  want  right  now  and  realize  that  some  previous  prepara- 
tion in  the  directions  of  mental  and  physical  training  would 
have  made  it  easier  to  adjust  themselves  mentally  to  the  call, 
as  well  as  fitting  them  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks. 

Some  pacifist  may  say,  "Teach  a  boy  army  tactics  and  he 
will  want  to  fight."  Well,  what  of  it?  He  wants  to  fight 
now,  or  he's  got  to  fight,  and  his  plea  is,  "I  have  not  been 
trained."  It  would  be  a  mighty  fine  thing  for  all  our  boys 
if  they  knew  right  now  how  to  fight,  and  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  the  nation.  Bert  Foster. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


French  book  publishers  are  organizing  to  enter  "the 
war  after  the  war"  with  a  formidable  attack  upon 
Leipsic,  the  German  city  whose  tremendous  prepon- 
derance in  the  world  of  books  amounts  well-nigh  to  a 
monopoly.  Recently  a  "Book  Congress"  met  in  Paris, 
consisting  of  authors,  publishers,  printers,  engravers, 
jobbers,  and  others  interested  in  making  and  selling 
French  books,  and  discussed  ways  and  means  of  over- 
coming the  Leipsic  dragon.  The  extraordinary  posi- 
tion of  Leipsic  in  the  book  world  and  the  methods 
contemplated  by  the  ambitious  Frenchmen  for  de- 
throning their  rival  are  told  by  M.  Louis  Hachette 
of  the  famous  publishing  house  that  bears  his  name, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The 
figures  adduced  by  him  to  show  the  kind  of  battle  upon 
which  the  French  crusaders  have  embarked  are  such 
as  to  astonish  all  who  have  not  followed  the  rise  of 
Leipsic  as  the  world's  greatest  book  mart.  He  spoke 
of  one  huge  book  jobbing  firm  established  there  em- 
ploying 500  employees,  and  keeping  in  stock  no  less 
than  30,000,000  volumes,  of  the  unsurpassed  organiza- 
tion of  the  system  centring  in  the  German  city.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Hachette,  no  less  than  12,394  book- 
sellers obtain  wares  through  the  great  clearing  house 
of  Leipsic,   "sitting  like  a  spider  in  the  middle   of  its 

web." 

^■^ 

Ancient  literature  of  farm  management  is  volumi- 
nous. Varro  cites  fifty  Greek  authors  whose  works 
on  the  subject  he  knew,  beginning  with  Hesiod  and 
Xenophon.  Indeed,  Margo  of  Carthage  wrote  a 
treatise  on  agriculture  in  the  Punic  tongue  wdiich  was 
so  highly  esteemed  that  the  Roman  Senate  ordered  it 
translated  into  Latin. 


The  check  administered  to  the  Russian  forces  is  a  serious 
one,  and  all  the  more  serious  because  it  was  due  to  insubordi- 
nation and  mutiny.  The  veil  of  uncertainty  that  has  been 
cast  by  the  Russian  revolution  precluded  all  those  definite 
judgments  that  would  have  been  possible  if  the  situation  had 
been  purely  military.  From  the  purely  military  situation  , 
Russia  seemed  to  have  the  ball  at  her  feet.  Her  armies  were  i 
in  a  position  of  peculiar  strength,  with  a  disheartened  and  \ 
weakened  Austrian  enemy  in  front  of  them.  The  hands  of  the 
Germans  were  tied  in  the  west,  and  there  was  nothing  to  pre-  j 
vent  a  Russian  advance  that  might  well  have  been  irresistible 
and  decisive.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  events  of  j 
the  first  few  days'  fighting,  when  it  seemed  likely  that  Brus-  [ 
silofF  would  be  able  to  repeat  his  great  achievements  of  last 
year.  We  do  not  know  yet  the  full  extent  of  the  Russian  : 
reverse,  nor  perhaps  does  it  matter  very  much  in  view  of 
the  causes  of  that  reverse,  which  show  how  deeply  the 
morale  of  the  troops  has  been  corroded  by  theories  of  democ- 
racy carefully  fostered  by  German  agents,  and  destructive 
alike  of  discipline  and  of  self-control.  A  few  days  ago  came 
news  of  fresh  disturbances  at  Petrograd,  ostensibly  due  to 
ministerial  resignations,  but  actually  the  work  of  German 
agents  who  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
distrust  and  sedition.  We  may  be  sure  that  their  efforts  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  civil  population,  and  that  the  same 
sinister  forces  were  at  work  in  the  army  and  in  the  munition 
plants  and  that  they  explain  the  destruction  of  discipline 
that  has  had  so  grave  a  result.  The  Russian  soldier  has  a 
certain  child-like  susceptibility  to  plausible  blandishments 
and  clever  appeals  to  sentiment.  His  enthusiasms  wax  and 
wane  under  the  spell.  The  intoxication  of  a  misunderstood 
democracy  had  already  made  his  gait  an  unsteady  one,  and  it 
was  rash  to  assume  too  quickly  that  he  would  henceforth  keep 
to  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  military  duty.  The  latest 
civil  disturbances  at  Petrograd  seem  to  have  been  suppressed, 
not  by  sentimental  oratory,  but  by  machine  guns,  and  this 
indicates  an  application  of  the  iron  hand  that  was  so  much 
needed.  Possibly  the  same  methods  may  be  effective  in  the 
army,  and  there  may  still  be  time  to  restore  discipline  and 
to  overthrow  the  military  democrats  whose  conception  of 
liberty  is  a  repudiation  of  obedience  and  order.  We  shall 
have  to  wait  awhile  before  this  question  can  be  answered. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  virus  has  spread,  or  the  extent 
|  to  which  the  agitators  and  the  mutineers  may  be  alarmed  by 
the  mischief  that  they  have  done.  We  have  nothing  but  the 
Russian  official  report  that  attributes  the  disaster  to  disobe- 
dience, but  we  need  have  no  ddubt  that  it  was  the  disobedience 
of  insubordination.  The  same  evil  prevailed  in  the  armies  of 
France  during  the  revolution,  but  it  did  not  greatly  nor  per- 
manently impair  their  military  efficiency.  The  same  may 
presently  be  true  in  Russia,  but  very  much  depends  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  authorities.  It  is  still  too  soon  to  foresee 
once  more  the  elimination  of  Russia  as  a  fighting  force.  It 
may  yet  be  possible  to  restore  discipline,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  may  face  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  gains  achieved 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Russian  offensive  have  been  undone, 
and  that  the  wavering  power  of  the  German  military  party- 
has  been  strengthened  by  what  will  be  regarded  in  Germany 
as  one  more  evidence  of  German  invincibility. 


Count  of  what  government  officials  believe  the 
greatest  hoard  of  gold  ever  stored  simultaneously  in 
one  place,  consisting  of  English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can coin  and  bullion  that  have  all  gone  into  the  melt- 
ing pots  together,  totaling  $765,000,000,  was  recently 
completed   at   the   New   York   assay   office   without   a 

penny  missing. 

^«» 

A  young  Ecuadorian  naval  officer  has  recently  in- 
vented an  automatic  alarm  for  navigating  purposes, 
which  serves  to  notify  the  master  of  a  vessel  of  any 
deviation  of  the  course,  and  thereby  preventing  acci- 
dents that  might  occur  through  negligence  of  the  per- 
son at  the  wheel. 


no  purely  military  justification,  for  these  costly  assaults  that 
can  have  no  definite  objective  equivalent  in  value  to  their 
cost,  and  that  seem  to  indicate  not  so-  much  a  military  energy 
as   a   military  despair.  

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  German  politics, 
but  their  present  bearing  upon  the  war  situation  is  now  so 
close  and  intimate  that  it  can  not  be  ignored.  Bismarck  said 
once — and  he  never  spoke  more  wisely — that  the  next  war 
would  be  decided  by  the  imponderables,  that  is  to  say  by 
public  opinion  and  by  the  pressure  of  home  populations. 
Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  seen  an  expression  of 
public  opinion  in  Germany,  not  the  tawdry  and  blatant  expres- 
sion coercively  dictated  by  the  government  to  its  servile 
newspapers,  but  voiced  by  the  Reichstag.  It  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  It  is  still  tainted  by  the  egotism  that  poisons  the 
German  mind  with  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  for  Germany 
more  or  less  magnanimously  to  announce  her  terms,  and  that 
it  will  be  for  the  Allies  to  accept  them.  But  none  the  less 
we  may  find  a  startling  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  Reich- 
stag, undoubtedly  expressing  public  opinion,  has  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  a  peace  without  annexations  or  indemnities. 
The  Reichstag  has,  of  course,  no  power  to  put  its  resolution 
into  force,  nor  indeed  to  do  anything  else  but  debate,  but 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  public  is  thinking  what  the  Reichstag 
is  saying.  The  peace  resolution  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by 
Erzberger,  and  Erzberger  was  inspired  by  Austria,  who,  since 
the  Russian  revolution,  is  finding  that  her  Slav  regiments 
are  more  difficult  to  handle  than  ever.  Who  can  doubt  that 
Germany  is  now  dethroning  her  military  idols,  or  that  she  is 
in  search  of  the  real  facts  as  to  the  situation  at  the  various 
fronts?  Who  can  doubt  that  a  process  thus  startlingly  begun 
will  be  continued  ?  The  people  of  Germany  would  be  less  than 
human  if  they  were  not  at  last  deeply  suspicious  of  the  seda- 
tives that  have  been  handed  to  them  so  copiously.  The  many 
and  fervent  assurances  that  America  need  not  be  feared  are 
evidences  that  America  actually  is  feared.  Count  Reventlow's 
idiotic  denial  that  any  American  soldiers  have  been  landed, 
his  assertion  that  the  whole  story  is  a  piece  of  American 
bluff,  prove  how  real  is  the  fear.  The  German  people  can 
not  be  wholly  unaware  of  the  war  loan,  or  of  the  fact  that 
ten  million  men  have  been  registered,  practically  without  re- 
sistance or  complaint.  They  must  have  some  recognition  of 
the  contrast  between  the  early  assurance  of  an  almost  imme- 
diate and  final  victory  for  the  -submarines,  and  the  later  and 
very  much  diluted  announcements  that  the  undersea  war  is  an 
embarrassment  and  a  hindrance  to  their  enemies,  and  that  it 
has  actually  succeeded  in  its  aim  because  it  has  hindered  the 
supplies  of  munitions  to  the  armies  in  France.  Hindenburg's 
proclamation  to  his  armies  that  they  need  only  "hold  on"  must 
be  a  chilling  variant  to  the  more  familiar  hectorings  and  hys- 
terias of  earlier  days.  It  must  be  something  of  a  shock  even 
to  ignorance  and  credulity  to  find  that  Russia  is  actually 
fighting  in  spite  of  reiterated  assurances  that  she  neither 
could  nor  would  fight,  although  Russia  is  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  nullify  all  the  promised  advantages  of  her  cooperation. 
And  if  anything  more  were  needed  to  the  process  of  dis- 
illusionment and  dread  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  official 
announcement  that  the  crops  will  be  as  bad  as  those  of  1915, 
and  then  they  were  very  bad  indeed. 


Nothing  of  great  importance  has  happened  in  the  west,  but 
we  may  confidently  believe  that  something  is  about  to  happen, 
and  that  the  Germans  know  it.  General  Haig  must  be  nearly 
ready  to  strike  again  in  view  of  the  heavy  bombardments 
and  the  raids  that  are  reported  from  various  parts  of  the 
line,  and  that  have  always  hitherto  been  the  preliminaries  to 
an  assault.  When  it  comes  it  will  probably  be  in  the  direction 
of  Lens.  The  outskirts  of  the  city  are  already  in  British 
hands,  but  the  kernel  of  this  particular  nut  is  a  hard  one.  But 
the  Germans  have  been  extraordinarily  and  aimlessly  active 
on  the  southern  lines,  along  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Verdun.  There  may,  of  course,  be  some  reason 
for  this  constant  flurry,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  in- 
sensate desperation.  That  the  Germans  should  be  anxious  to 
ward  off  any  blow  that  the  French  may  be  contemplating 
against  Laon  is  reasonable  enough,  seeing  that  the  "capture 
of  Laon  would  be  their  deathblow  in  France,  but  that  they 
should  be  willing  thus  to  incur  defeat  after  defeat,  and  at 
such  fearful  losses,  looks  more  like  a  military  dementia  than 
anything  else.  And  this  impression  is  increased  by  the  new 
attacks  upon  Verdun,  also  repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  but 
renewed  again  and  again.  If  these  activities  are  intended 
to  forestall  a  French  offensive  the  strategy  seems  still  to  be 
poor  enough,  seeing  that  the  results  must  be  highly  en- 
couraging to  the  French  and  equally  disheartening  to  the  Ger- 
mans. The  main  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
inexorable  need  for  a  victory  of  some  kind  that  shall  serve  to 
allay  the  discontent  at  home,  even  though  it  have  no  other 
value  whatever.  The  same  theory  will  hold  good  for  the  aero- 
plane raids  upon  England.  If  they  furnish  the  basis  for  in- 
flated bulletins  of  successes  they  may  be  considered  to  serve 
their  purpose,  since  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  British 
would  starve  their  air  service  in  France  for  the  purpose  of 
home  protection.  To  attempt  to  separate  the  operations  of 
the  German  armies  from  the  state  of  German  public  opinion 
lands  us  in  an  impasse,  because  the  nature  of  the  fighting  in 
the  west  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way  than  as  desperate 
and  despairing  efforts  to  quiet  the  misgivings  at  home,  as 
snatches  at  any  and  everything  that  can  pass  muster  as  a  vic- 
tory. Undoubtedly  the  Germans  have  a  belief  that  the  strength 
of  the  French  has  been  strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point, 
and  that  a  steady  succession  of  heavy  blows  may  win  them 
some  sort  of  success  that  shall  justify  the  usual  flourish  of 
trumpets.      But   there   can   be   no    other  justification,   certainly 


The  speech  of  Dr.  Michaelis  will  be  a  disappointment  to 
some  who  believed  that  he  was  the  new  man  appointed  to 
say  new  things.  He  said  the  old  things,  and  he  said  them 
weakly  and  colorlessly,  as  though  he  were  repeating  a  learned 
lesson,  as  doubtless  he  was.  But  it  was  the  peace  resolution 
of  the  Reichstag,  and  not  the  war  talk  of  the  chancellor,  that 
distinguished  the  occasion.  It  was  a  revolt,  and  the  first  re- 
volt that  we  have  seen.  It  was  a  popular  protest  against  the 
military'  government  of  the  country,  a  direct  rejection  of  the 
fables  of  ultimate  victory  that  have  at  last  been  forced  to 
succumb  beneath  the  weight  of  the  facts  that  could  not  be 
hidden.  Evidently  the  German  people  are  now  disposed  to 
believe  that  they  can  not  win  the  war,  even  though  they  may 
still  be  unaware  that  they  have  actually  lost  it.  At  last  we 
have  a  clear  division  between  the  military  leaders  of  Ger- 
many and  the  people  of  Germany,  and  when  we  consider  the 
vital  significance  of  such  a  fact  we  can  understand  the  des- 
perate efforts  on  the  western  front  to  win  some  sort  of  a 
success  that  would  rehabilitate  the  confidence  already  so 
rudely  shaken.  A  substantial  success  against  the  French  at 
the  psychological  moment  might  perhaps  have  prevented  the 
Reichstag  vote.  But  there  was  no  such  success.  We  shall 
not  now  have  long  to  wait  in  order  to  see  whether  the  public 
temper  can  face  the  certainty  of  another  winter  of  war  with 
its  intensified  sufferings,  and  with  the  realization  that  Ger- 
many will  be  weaker  at  the  end  of  that  winter  and  that  her 
enemies  will  be  stronger.  I  do  not  believe  that  German  forti- 
tude will  be  equal  to  so  great  a  strain,  to  so  bleak  a  prospect. 
A  distinct  reverse  would  now  clench  the  nail.  Whether  there 
will  be  such  a  reverse  is  of  course  problematical,  and  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  Russian  fiasco,  but  we  need  have  no 
doubt  that  the  British  at  least,  and  probably  the  French  also, 
will  presently  strike  a  harder  blow  than  any  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  and  a  blow  that  will  be  intended  to  be  decisive. 
Private  but  reliable  advices  say  that  the  British  have  now 
collected  a  million  horses  behind  their  lines,  and  that  these 
are  intended  for  cavalry  activities  to  follow  the  piercing  of 
the  German  lines.  It  seems  likely  that  the  attempt  will  be 
made,  and  in  this  connection  we  may  remember  the  statement 
of  General  Rawlinson  that  the  feat  could  be  achieved  if,  and 
when,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  lives. 
We  may  therefore  believe  that  the  new  chancellor's  assurance 
that  there  will  be  no  further  peace  proffer  from  Germany  will 
be  subject  to  some  modification  in  the  near  future, 
with    the    encouragement    that    the    Russian    armies 
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giving  to  the  German  militarists,  I  believe  that  the  prospect 
of  another  winter  of  war  will  prove  insupportable  to  the 
masses  of  the  German  -people,  and  that  they  will  find  some 
wav  to  enforce  their  wish  to  avoid  it. 


None  the  less  [here  is  a  rude  awakening  in  store  for  them 
if  they  suppose  that  peace  can  be  attained  by  a  willingness 
to  wipe  clean  the  slate  by  a  mere  renunciation  of  annexations 
and  indemnities.  That  they  do  believe  this  is  evident  enough, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  a  dilution  of  the  egotistic  obsession 
that  has  poisoned  the  German  mind  from  the  beginning.  The 
word  indemnity  is  of  course  susceptible  to  very  widely  dit- 
ferent  interpretations.  If  the  German  pacifists  mean  only  that 
there  shall  be  no  punitive  indemnities  upon  either  side— and 
it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  them  that  there  is  another  side 
than  their  own— it  may  be  possible  to  say  much  from  that 
point  of  view.  Punitive  indemnities  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  an  order  of  political  thought  that  is  now  out 
of  date,  but  compensatory  or  restorative  indemnities  come 
under  quite  another  heading.  Whatever  inclination  there  may- 
be on  the  part  of  the  Allies  to  revise  their  general  peace 
terms,  it  will  be  a  revision  of  form  rather  than  of  substance. 
They  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  moved  in  the  direction  of 
leniency.  There  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  particularly  American  opinion,  has  some- 
what stiffened  against  the  German  idea  during  the  last  fen- 
months.  The  war  is  no  longer  looked  upon,  as  it  was  once, 
as  a  sudden  running  amuck  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  as  an 
unpremeditated  act  of  national  dementia,  and  from  which  the 
recovery-  may  be  as  rapid  as  the  attack.  We  know-  now  that  it 
was  nothing  of  the  sort,  that  it  was  the  intended  and  foreseen 
culmination  of  a  world  policy  planned  to  secure  the  domina- 
tion of  the  world.  We  know  now  that  Serbia  has  been 
doubly  doomed  by  that  policy,  and  years  before  the  first  gun 
was  fired,  and  that  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  that 
begun  the  war  was  not  due  to  the  assassination  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  long-awaited  Tag  had  dawned 
and  that  the  moment  was  considered  ripe  for  the  assault  upon 
civilization  that  had  been  planned  for  forty  years.  Serbia 
had  been  doomed  by  Austria  because  there  could  be  no  final 
subjugation  of  the  Slav  peoples  of  the  empire  so  long  as  an 
independent  Serbia  was  allowed  to  stimulate  their  national 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Serbia  had  been  equally  doomed  by 
Germany  because  she  blocked  the  road  of  the  great  military- 
railroad  that  was  to  carry-  German  armies  into  the  heart  of 
Asia.  To  permit  the  war  to  end  by  an  admission  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  that  their  great  jump  had  failed,  and  by  their 
demand  that  they  be  now  allowed  to  resume  the  exact  position 
from  which  that  jump  was  made  would  be  suicidal.  Such 
an  end  as  that  would  actually  leave  the  Central  Powers 
stronger  than  they  were  before  by  the  coalescence  that  would 
be  inevitable  through  the  weakness  of  Austria  and  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  Germany.  The  Mittel  Europa  dream  w-ould 
then  be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  Balkan  States,  including 
Serbia,  would  fall  by  gravitation  into  the  maw  of  their 
mighty  western  neighbors.  We  should  not  have  to  discuss 
whether  there  would  be  another  war.  All  we  should  have  to 
do  would  be  to  calculate  the  date. 


officers.  The  only  man  in  the  vast  audience  in  civilian's 
clothes  was  the  referee.  There  were  seven  rattling 
houts.  all  vicious  and  bloody;  you  should  have  seen 
those  fellows  sail  in.  The  bouts  were  to  go  six  round-. 
of  two  minutes  each.  The  majority  ended  in  knock- 
»  outs  long  before.  With  all  the  excitement  the  spirit  of 
in    professional    service    with    the    British    reserve    forces,    has     fajr  play  never   left  the  throng  for  a  moment.      At  the 


FROM  A  BRITISH  MILITARY  CAMP. 

♦ 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Cohn    of    San    Francisco  Writes   of  His   Ex- 
periences in  a  North-of-England  Training  Camp. 


been  received  by  Mr.  George  H.  Roos.) 


end  of  one  of  the  bouts,  in  which  the  smaller  man  had 


On  arriving  in  London  a  month  ago  I  reported  to  the  fougnt  gamely,  and  taken  a  beating,  and  lost  only  be- 
War  Office  and  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Northern  I  cause  nfteen  pounds  lighter  than  his  opponent,  an 
England  at  once  to  take  charge  of  the  "Opthalimc  l  0fficer  ;n  the  audience  arose  and  proposed  three  cheers 
Centre''  at  the  Ripon  Military  Camp.    Ripon  itself  is  a  !  for  tne  ]oser_  which  were  given  with  a  will. 


nicturesque  old  cathedral  town  some  220  miles  north  of 

1       .    .  i     .-  _r    _1 t    OAAO         C«.^^4-^V, jno- 

great 
Ripon  Military  Camp,  dotting  the  green  rolling  land- 

scape  for  miles  in  every  direction  with  endless  succes-  j  tne  famous  ru;n  which  the  guide-books  call  "the  most 
sions  of  pavilions,  huts,  and  tents.  I  reported  to  the  giorious  abbey  in  England.''  The  part  of  the  estate  ad- 
commanding  officer  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  and  was  imme-    jacent  to  the  camp  embraces  the  mansion  and  Studley 


Just  beyond  the  camp  and  only  a  few  minutes'  walk 
London,"  with  a  population  of  about  8000.     Stretching    t-rom  our  mess   i;es   Studley  Royal,   the  estate  of  the 
vast  semicircle  just  outside  the  town  lies  the  great    ;\iarqu;s  0f  Ripon.     I  have  kept  all  my  adjectives  for 

it.     It  contains  at  its   farthest  end   Fountains   Abbey, 


diately  taken  "on  the  strength. 

As  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  Opthalmic  Centre 
I  have  the  care  of  and  am  responsible  for  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  20.000  to  40,000  men  and  officers,  wounded  and 
unwounded.  and  bv  virtue  of  that  position  am  a  full 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  great  military  hospital.    This 


Park.  Of  the  park  all  that  one  can  say  is  that  "earth 
has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair."  With  its  long 
avenues  and  stately  trees,  its  great  stretches  of  turf 
like  green  carpets,  its  fairyland  lakes,  and  all  its  other 
beauties,  it  is  like  an  enchanted  garden.  And  set  in 
all  that  loveliness   is  the  eighteen-hole   course  of  the 


ast  structure  sprawling  like  an  octopus  over  a  :  Studley  Royal  Golf  Club.  The  course  has  no  artificial 
certain  part  of  the  camp.  My  work,  except  that  it  :  hazards.  The  hazards  are  the  trees,  shrubs  and  tall 
keeps  me  very  busy,  is  absorbingly  interesting  and  is.  !  gras5  an  ancient  moat  here,  a  ditch  there,  the  ruins 
like  Cleopatra,  of  infinite  variety.  |  of  an   old  wall   beyond,   and   so   on.     Several   of   the 

I  have  indeed  fallen  on  happy  days.     The  very  hour    greens  are  in  the  deer  park.     Often  on  driving  off  one 
of  mv  arrival  among  them  the  officers  of  the  R.  A.  M.    has  to  wait  for  a  herd  of  does  with  their  little  fawns  to 

get  out  of  range. 

The  officers  of  the  camp  have  all  the  privileges  of 
the  course,  so  that  I  am  a  visiting  member  of  the  club 
for  the  period  of  my  stay  in  Yorkshire  The  clubhouse 
is  a  tiny  building  at  the  side  of  the  great  gate  and 
actually  forms  a  part  of  the  wall.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
domain,  it  looks  a  thousand  years  old 


C.  (Royal  Army  Medical  Corps)  opened  their  arms  to 
me  and'  received  me  as  one  of  their  number.  They  in- 
sisted on  saying  and  showing  that  they  could  not  do 
enough  for  the  first  representative  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in 
Northern  England.  I  was  made  a  member  of  their 
mess  forthwith  and  was  given  one  of  the  cubicles 
(small  bedrooms)  in  their  sleeping  quarters. 

The  mess  itself  is  a  miniature  clubhouse,  with  mess- 
room,  kitchen,  a  cozy  lounge,  etc.  We  live  together 
very  much  as  the  members  of  a  college  fraternity  or 
of  a  German  student  corps.  The  members  are  Colonel 
H.,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital,  Major  B.. 
second  in  command,  the  eight  of  us  who  actually  run 
the  hospital,  and  two  chaplains.  There  are  five  Eng- 
lishmen, four  Scotchmen,  two  Manxmen,  and  myself. 
I  enjoy  every  hour  of  the  day.  Our  food  and  drink, 
our  work  and  play,  our  hopes  and  aspirations,  and, 
above  all,  the  spiritual  exaltation  that  possesses  Eng- 
land, we  share  them  all  and  have  them  all  in  common. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  the  mess,  I  must  not  forget 
to  say  that  the  three  silk  flags  (American,  British,  and 
French)  that  decorated  the  dinner-table  that  Saturday 
night  now  have  a  place  of  honor  on  the  wall  of  the 
lounge. 

So  much  happens  here,  one's  life  is  such  a  succes- 
sion of  experiences  and  adventures,  that  I  hardly  know 
which  of  them  to  write  about.  Am  sure  of  one  that 
will  interest  you — a  recent  visit  to  a  prison  camp  for 
German  officers.  Received  word  from  headquarters 
that  I  was  to  go  there  to  attend  a  number  of  the  pris- 
oners who  required  my  services.    Early  in  the  morning 

a  motor-car  called  and  took  me  to . miles 

away.  Entering  the  camp,  I  had  a  half-hour's  leisure 
while  the  treatment  room  for  the  patients  was  being 
prepared,  so  I  was  free  to  stroll  around  among  the  men. 
The  chief  impression  I  got  was  that  of  hundreds  of 
pendence  that  leaves  the  Austrian  Slavs  still  dependent  upon    bio-,  well-nourished,  fat-cheeked  men  with  close-cropped 


If  the  war  comes  to  an  end  without  some  final  disposition 
of  the  southern  Slav  nationalities  it  will  be  a  truce  and  not 
a  peace,  and  a  short  truce  at  that.  The  fortunes  of  28,000,- 
000  of  people — for  such  is  the  number  of  Slavs  in  Austria — 
is  no  longer  to  be  settled  by  the  convenience  of  Europe.  It 
is  not  possible  to  restore  any  status  quo  if  these  23,000,000 
people  will  not  tolerate  such  a  restoration.     A  Serbian  inde- 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Austria,  still  its  serfs  and  martyrs,  will  intensify  their  discon 
tent  instead  of  assuaging  it.  The  democracy  of  Russia  will 
be  still  more  fuel  upon  the  flames.  These  southern  Slavs  will 
not  live  under  Austrian  rule  while  their  brothers  in  Serbia 
and  Russia  have  been  emancipated  by  war  and  revolution. 
The  suggestion  of  the  status  que  is  an  additional  provocation 
and  an  additional  insult  to  these  Austrian  Slavs,  who  are 
now  more  determined  than  ever  that  the  status  quo  is  the 
one  thing  that  they  will  not  tolerate.  If  peace  should  be 
restored  on  a  basis  of  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
upon  anything  approaching  the  status  quo  so  far  as  these  Aus- 
trian Slavs  are  concerned,  we  should  find  that  it  was  no  peace 
at  all,  but  rather  the  signal  for  a  revolutionary-  movement  of 


hair,  German  style,  lounging  about  the  place,  some 
basking  in  the  sun  in  easy  chairs,  reading  the  London 
Times,  some  playing  tennis,  some  weeding  little  garden 
plots  that  ran  round  their  huts,  most  of  them  sleepy 
and  bored.  Xo  wonder  they  were  bored;  one  of  the 
naval  officers  told  me  that  he  had  been  on  the  Gneisenau 
at  the  Falklands  and  had  been  in  confinement  in  Eng- 
land for  about  thirty  months. 

I  treated  a  dozen  or  more  patients,  all  very  voluble 
and  very  grateful.  Then  had  luncheon  with  Colonel 
X.,  the  commandant,  and  his  staff,  and  later  in  the 
afternoon  tea.  They  were  very  cordial  and  I  had  to 
hold  forth  on  everything  pertaining  to  the  TJ.   S.  A. 


the  gravest  kind.     This  is  why  every  peace  proposal  from    In  the  afternoon  the  commandant  took  me  for  a  stroll 
Austria  invariably  emphasizes  her  willingness  to  repudiate  all  '  an(j  a   chat.      I   wish  I   could  repeat  here   what  he  told 


territorial   gains,    all   aggressive   designs,    so    long   as    she 
allowed  to  exercise  some  sort  of  control  over  Serbia.     Natu- 
rally it  would  be  so.     Austria  went  to  war  for  this  purpose 
and  for  no  other.     Without  a  control  of  Serbia  she  can  not 
hold  her  own  empire  intact.     She  can  not  subjugate  her  own 
Slav   peoples.      And   if   she    succeeds   in    the    domination    of  j 
Serbia,    directly  or   indirectly,    in   whole   or   in   part,   she   will  j 
have  won  the  war.     In  that  case  Germany  also  will  have  won  i 
the  war,  because  the  domination  of  Serbia  is  as  vital  to  Ger 
many  as  it  is  to  Austria.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  July  25,  1917. 


All   told,   the   Xapoleonic   wars,   which   lasted   from 


me.  On  my  expressing  surprise  at  the  extraordinary 
leniency  with  which  he  treated  his  prisoners,  he  replied 
that  he  had  often  been  reproached  with  that,  but  that 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  act  otherwise  than  as  a 
gentleman,  especially  towards  men  in  his  power,  no 
matter  what  the  provocation. 

Every  effort  is  made  here  to  give  the  men  exercise 
and  recreation,  especially  as  regards  their  sports.  Since 
I  have  been  here  there  have  already  been  two  field 
days,  both  on  the  cricket  field,  as  well  as  an  afternoon 
of  boxing  bouts.  The  Saturday  following  my  arrival 
the  Highland  sports  came  off,  essentially  a  Scotch  field 
day.     The  contests,  which  lasted  from  2  to  7:30,  were 


*  'Tis  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 
'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer. 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone ; 
Xo  flower  of  her  kindred, 

Xo  rose-bud  is  nigh. 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes, 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one! 

To  pine  on  the  stem : 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping. 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /  follow, 

When  friendships  decay. 
And    from   Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away. 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered. 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
()   who   would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone? — Thomas  Moore. 


1793  to  1815.  cost  approximately  $6,300,000,000.     The    very  interesting,  the  Gordons,  the  Argylls,  the  Seaforth 


Mexican  war  cost  us  about  SSI  .000,000.  Our  Civil  War 
resulted  in  an  aggregate  expenditure  exceeding  $8,000,- 
000.000,  from  1S61  to  1864.  The  Franco-Prussian  war 
consumed  $3,000,000,000.  The  second  South  African 
war,  1900  to  1902,  cost  in  round  figures  $1,300,000,000; 
the  Russian-Japanese  engagement  consumed  not  less 
th.n  $3,000,000,000;  and  our  trifling  hostilities  with 
S-lin,  in  1898,  added  $165,000,000  to  this  country's 
o  !>lic  expense. 


Highlanders,  the  Black  Watch  (of  Waterloo  fame), 
and  other  Scottish  regiments,  each  with  its  distinctive 
tartan,  competing  in  the  various  events.  It  was  really 
a  fine  spectacle,  full  of  plaid  skirts,  brawny  bare  knees, 
and  bag-pipe  wails.  The  following  Saturday  the  Royal 
Artillery  had  its  day  on  the  same  field. 

Last  Saturday  was  boxing  day.  The  raised  ring  was 
set  up  on  the  same  field,  with  benches  around  for  the 
thousands  of  privates  and  a  tiny  grandstand  for  the 


••  Even  This  Shall  Pass  Away." 
Once  in  Persia  reigned  a  King, 
Who   upon   his  signet  ring 
'Graved  a  maxim  true  and  wise. 
Which,  if  held  before  the  eyes. 
Gave  him  counsel  at  a  glance. 
Fit  for  every'  change  and  chance. 
Solemn  words,  and  these  are  they : 
"Even  this  shall  pass  away.1' 

Trains  of  camels  through  the  sand 
Brought  him  gems  from  Samarcand  ; 
Fleets  of  galleys  through  the  seas 
Brought  him  pearls  to  match  with  these. 
But  he  counted  not  his  gain 
Treasures  of  the  mine  or  main ; 
"What  is  wealth  ?"  the  King  would  say ; 
"Even  this  shall  pass  aw-ay." 

In  the  revels  of  his  court 
At  the  zenith  of  the  sport. 
When  the  palms  of  all  his  guests 
Burned  with  clapping  at  his  jests. 
He,  amid  his  figs  and  wine. 
Cried :    "Oh,  loving  friends  of  mine  ! 
Pleasure  comes,  but  not  to  stay ; 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Fighting  on  a  furious  field, 
Once  a  javelin  pierced  his  shield ; 
Soldiers  with  a  loud  lament 
Bore  him  bleeding  to  his  tent ; 
Groaning  from  his  tortured  side, 
"Pain  is  hard  to  bear,"  he  cried, 
"But  with  patience,  day  by  day — 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Towering  in  the  public  square, 
Twenty  cubits  in  the  air, 
Rose  his  statue,  carved  in  stone. 
Then  the  King,  disguised,  unknown, 
Stood  before  his  sculptured  name. 
Musing  meekly-,  "What  is  fame  ? 
Fame  is  but  a  slow  decay — 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Struck  with  palsy,  sere  and  old, 
Waiting  at  the  gates  of  gold. 
Said  he,  with  his  dying  breath : 
"Life  is  done,  but  what  is  death  ?" 
Then,  in  answer  to  the  King, 
Fell  a  sunbeam  on  bis  ring, 
Showing  by  a  heavenly  ray — 
"Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

— Theodore   Tilton. 


July  28,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


AMERICA'S  CONTRIBUTION. 


WILSON'S  ISOLATION. 


Arthur  Pollen,  Naval  Expert,  Tells  the  New  York  "  Times ' 
How  the  United  States  Can   End  the  War. 


If  the  countries  which  have  had  shipping  destroyed  by 
submarines  so  aided  by  Spain  want  to  press  the  matter 
they  have  a  perfect  case  for  damages,  with  the  Alabama  i  Discussed    by    a    Washington    Correspondent    of  the    New 
J  claims  case  as  their  historical  precedent.  York  "Sun." 

"It  is  an  open  secret  that  Denmark.  Holland,  Sweden. 


The  two  great  assets  brought  to  the  cause  of  the  j  and  Norway  are  violating  neutrality  by  allowing  illegal 
Allies  by  the°entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war, ,  use  of  their  territorial  waters  by  Germans.  The  enemy 
says  Arthur  Pollen,  the  British  naval  expert  now  in  ]  submarines  are  making  such  illegal  use  in  passing  to 
Washington,  are.  first,  the  power  of  America  to  remedy  ,  and  from  the  Xorth  Sea  and  the  surface  ships  are  doing 
the  early  blunder  of  England  in  not  making  the  blockade  .  it  in  going  back  and  forth  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
against  the  enemy  effective;  and,  second,  the  potential  ',  Rhine.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Allies  should  not 
power  of  America  to  devise,  by  its  naval  inventive  tell  these  neutral  countries  to  put  a  stop  to  this  or  take 
genius,  the  method  or  the  weapon,  or  both,  to  destroy  I  the  consequences.  The  doctrine  of  territorial  waters 
the  submarine.  never  contemplated  that  they  should  be  used  as  a  lane 


His  expectation  is  that  our  exports  control,  which 
becomes  effective  now  through  President  Wilson's 
proclamation,  will  prevent  Germanv  from  obtaining  via 

the  neutral   countries  a  vast  amount  of  supplies  that  j  which  may  be  seized.    A  belligerent 
have  enabled  her  to  prosecute  the  war.     Cut  off  those 


for  habitual  passage  by  belligerent  ships. 

"The  analogy  to  neutral  trading  rights  is  complete. 
Trading   is   allowed   unless    it   extends   to   contraband 


supplies,  he  says,  and  Germany  will  "crack  under  the 
strain." 

"One  of  the  great  things  America  can  do  she  has 
already    begun    to    do   through   the    Exports    Council 


conditions.  If  allowed  to  do  it  without  such  restric- 
tions the  country  that  connives  at  it  is  guilty  of  vio- 
lating neutrality." 

Mr.   Pollen   by  no   means   underestimates   the  value 


which.'  operating  under  your  Embargo  act.  is  to  make  !  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  American  troops  and  air 


the  blockade  of  Germany  absolute."  said  Mr.  Pollen  in 
Washington  the  other  day.  "If  England  had  done  that 
at  the  outset  of  the  war,  as  she  should  and  could  have 
done,  the  situation  today  would  be  very  different;  but 
we  were  unprepared  in  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of 
blockading,  as  in  everything  else.  It  was  something 
that  was  left  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  was  con- 
cerned in  attempts  to  keep  peace  after  everybody  else 
knew  that  peace  was  impossible.  The  Foreign  Office 
didn't  believe  that  war  was  coming ;  didn't  know  what  it 
meant  after  it  had  come.  It  was  to  such  a  group  that 
England  handed  over  her  strongest  weapon,  the  power 
of  blockade,  and  its  effectiveness  as  a  war  measure  was 
lost  for  months. 

"It  was  seven  months  after  the  war  had  started  be- 
fore any  real  attempt  to  blockade  was  begun,  and  even 
then  the  operations  were  childish.  Glycerine  and  many 
of  the  metals  vital  to  the  making  of  munitions  were 
allowed  to  go  into  Germany,  and  it  was  something  like 
fourteen  months  before  any  real  effort  was  made  to  cut 
off  the  enemy's  supply  of  cotton.  In  the  meantime,  as 
a  result  of  this  short-sighted  policy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, a  tremendous  vested  interest  had  grown  up  in 


craft,  which  he  also  rates  among  the  prime  essentials 
of  the  situation.  But  it  is  neither  to  armies  nor 
aviators  that  he  looks  for  the  decisive  factor  to  end  the 
war. 

And  he  makes  a  sharp  distinction,  as  to  the  submarine 
question,  between  building  enough  cargo  ships  to  feed 
England  and  France,  in  spite  of  the  U-boats,  and  an 
aggressive  policy  for  destroying  the  submarines  or 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  to  sea.  The  build- 
ing of  new  tonnage,  he  says,  must,  of  course,  go  on; 
but  at  best  it  is  only  a  stopgap  to  keep  the  world  going 
until  the  real  solution  is  found. 

When  asked  what  he  had  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
when  he  expressed  the  hope  that  America  would  devise 
the  new  method  or  weapon  that  was  needed,  he  said 
that  he  had  in  mind  some  sort  of  craft  that  would  be 
to  this  war  what  the  Monitor  proved  to  be  in  the  naval 
operations  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  when 
she  defeated  the  Mcrrimac — some  such  craft,  plus  a 
big  operating  plan  for  its  effective  use. 

"This  puzzle  of  the  submarine,"  he  said,  "is  the  mas- 
ter question  of  the  war.  To  a  great  extent  the  navies 
of  England  and  France  have  been  defeated,  so  far  as 


the  trade  with  Germany,  so  that,  when  the  blockade  !  the  U-boat  is  concerned :  but  we  have  acquired  a  vast 
did  begin  there  were  protests  from  various  neutral  I  experience,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  American 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  which  made  j  Navy  Department,  and  we  are  anxiously  waiting  to 
things  verv  difficult  and  embarrassing  for  the  govern-  i  get  from  you  not  only  patrol  boats  and  sailors,  but 
ment  of  England.  If  England  had  taken  advantage  of  \  some  constructive  suggestions  for  an  aggressive  policy, 
the  world's  indignation  over  the  invasion  of  Belgium  j  of  which  we  are  desperately  in  need, 
and  the  atrocities  to  declare  an  absolute  blockade  at  |  "None  of  the  instruments  and  none  of  the  methods 
the  outset  of  the  war,  the  world  would  have  taken  it  I  now  in  use  can  enable  us  to  win.  They  are  all  useiul 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  this  vested  interest  in  .a  trade    and  all  must  be  increased  in  number,  but  it  is  not  merely 


that  should  not  have  been  allowed  would  never  have 
existed. 

"That  was  one  of  the  biggest  blunders  of  the  war, 


a  case  of  more  of  this  and  more  of  that.  It  is  a  case 
of  more  destroyers,  more  chasers,  more  nets  and  hydro- 
planes and  convoys,  more  of  everything  we  now  have, 


and  one  of  the  many  that  America  seems  inclined  not   PIus  the  one  big  thing  which  we  have  not. 

to  repeat  as  one  of  her  own  war  preliminaries.    If,  on        "That  big  thing,  the  winning  thing,  may  be  a  new 

the  contrary,  the  coming  in  of  the  United  States  means    system  ot  naval  operations  or  a  new  type  of  craft 


an  absolute  blockade,  as  it  should,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  war  will  be  over  within  twelve  months.  Germany 
will  not  be  able  to  go  into  the  fifth  winter  if  the  sup 


probably  a  combination  of  both — and  we  look  to  the 
American  navy  for  it.  Your  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Daniels,  said  the  other  day,  in  reply  to  a  question 


plies  which  she  is  now  allowed  to  get  through  neutral  j  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  into  Kiel,  that  there  was 
countries  are  entirely  cut  off.  If  all  the  Scandinavian  more  than  one  way  to  kill  a  cat.  The  hope  of  the  Allies 
countries  are  rationed  down  to  their  own  absolute  ne-  | ls  in  the  past  record  of  the  American  navy  to  find  the 
cessities.  with  nothing  left  over  to  ship  to  the  enemy,  I  new  way— for  example,  the  successor  to  the  Monitor. 
either  across  the  border  from  Holland  and  Denmark  or  |      "We  want  this  new  sort  of  ship,  as  yet  unplanned, 


through  the  Sound  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  Ger- 
many can  not  possibly  go  on. 

"It  is  not  a  case  of  starving  Germany  so  that  people 
will  actually  die  from  want  of  food.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  is  necessary  or  desired.  But  all  the  processes  of 
living,  in  the  civil  population,  and  of  fighting,  in  the 
armies,  can  be  made  insupportable.  By  taking  away 
just  the  little  balance  of  the  absolute  essentials  of  life 
that  marks  the  difference  between  that  which  is  barely 
endurable  and  that  which  is  intolerable  we  shall  bring 
about  a  state  of  affairs  that  will  cause  the  desired  re- 
action against  the  war  even  in  militaristic  Germany. 

"That  does  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  there  will  be 


an   uprising 


and 


Washington,  July  11. — The  aloofness  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  a  war  President  is  the  puzzle  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  nearly  a  month  now  since  the  President  has 
had  anything  deserving  the  name  of  a  White  House 
conference  with  legislative  leaders. 

Calls  at  the  White  House  of  even  his  own  cabinet 
members  have  become  so  rare  as  to  attract  attention 
when  they  do  occur.  As  a  rule  it  is  only  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  cabinet  twice  a  week  that  the  President 
comes  into  personal  touch  with  his  official  family. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  exchanges  communica- 
tions in  other  ways  with  his  cabinet  members.  Like- 
wise he  is  known  at  times  to  write  letters  and  send 
messages  through  his  secretary  to  some  of  the  leaders 
in  Congress.  But  it  is  the  rarity  of  personal  contact 
between  those  entrusted  with  the  great  war  measures 
and  with  the  management  of  the  tremendous  war  ma- 
chine now  in  motion  and  the  head  of  the  nation  in  this 
critical  hour  that  is  beginning  to  be  the  subject  of  much 
comment  at  the  Capitol. 

Some  of  this  comment  is  couched  plainly  in  the  spirit 
of  criticism  more  or  less  captious;  from  others  it  comes 
merely  as  an  expression  of  amazement  that  the  Presi- 
dent finds  it  possible  to  direct  the  nation's  course,  be- 
set as  it  is  with  problems  and  difficulties  such  as  no 
President  since  Lincoln  has  faced,  without  affording  to 
himself  more  opportunity  for  counsel  and  for  getting 
the  thought  of  others. 

This  habit  of  seclusion  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
emphasized  much  more  strongly  now  than  before  the 
countrv  was  at  war,  is  known  to  be  a  puzzle  to  even 
some  of  his  cabinet.  Close  students  of  affairs  here 
confess  to  have  found  nothing  quite  analogous  to  it  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  White  House  with  its 
iron  gates  closed  seems  almost  wrapped  in  an  impene- 
trable mystery.  For  it  is  in  the  White  House  proper 
that  the  President  keeps  himself  except  when  he 
emerges  to  go  golfing  with  Dr.  Grayson  or  automo- 
biling  with  the  members  of  his  own  family.  He  visits 
the  White  House  offices  only  to  attend  cabinet  meet- 
ings. 

The  failure  of  the  President  to  take  into  greater 
confidence  some  of  the  congressional  leaders  two 
months  ago  provoked  an  outburst  in  the  Senate  on  the 
part  of  Senator  Lodge  and  others.  It  was  quickly 
followed  by  an  invitation  to  Senators  Lodge,  Knox, 
and  Gallinger  to  visit  the  White  House.  The  President 
showed  that  he  felt  rather  keenly  some  of  the  remarks 
that  had  been  made  and  on  that  occasion  even  went 
so  far  as  to  inform  these  senators  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  other  senators  who  had  any  questions  to 
ask. 

There  was  implied  a  promise  of  greater  cooperation 
and  more  opportunities  of  contact  with  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, as  the  result  of  which  these  senators  went  back 
carrying  a  message  of  cheer  and  hope,  not  only  to  their 
Republican  colleagues,  but  to  some  of  their  Democratic 
brethren  who  entertained  feelings  similar  to  their 
own. 

But  nothing  came  of  it.  No  more  invitations  have 
issued  from  the  White  House.  Senators  knowing  the 
President's  desire  for  solitude,  as  it  w-ere,  have  shown 
extreme  reluctance  to  intrude  upon  his  seclusion.  The 
muddle  over  the  food  bill  and  prohibition,  which  has 
placed  some  of  the  more  important  war  legislation  in 
jeopardy,  is  now  ascribed  by  many  senators  largely  to 
the  lack  of  communication  between  the  President  and 
men  who  should  be  his  advisers,  men  representing  the 
expert  thought  of  the  country. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  social  life  of 
the  White  House  no  longer  serves  to  bring  the  head 
of  the  nation  in  contact  with  its  leading  citizens.    Un- 


and  with  it  we  want  an  entirely  new  system  of  opera- 
tion that  will  enable  us  to  do  effective  work  close  in 
shore,  at  fortified  places  and  submarine  bases,  that  will 
make  the  egress  or  return  of  U-boats  impossible." 

Mr.  Pollen  was  asked  if  he  did  not  think  that  the  great 
fleet  of  war  airplanes  that  the  United  States  is  to  build 
and  man  would  be  able  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of 

the  submarine  bases  as  well  as  the  interior  lines  of  '  der  former  Presidents  guests  were  frequently  enter- 
enemy  communication  and  transportation,  and  also  do  '  tained  at  White  House  luncheons  and  dinners  and 
their  proposed  work  of  blinding  the  German  artillery  thereby  had  opportunity  to  converse  and  exchange  ideas 
by  overwhelming  enemy  planes  through  sheer  force  of  j  with  the  President. 

numbers.    He  seemed  very-  skeptical  on  that  point.  President  Wilson   plainly  likes  to  be  entirely  alone 

"Aviation  is  a  tremendous  aid,"  he  replied,  "but  it   with  his  family.     Only  at  formal  functions  obviously  a 

revolution.     It  simplv   means  that   is  onl>'  an  aid  to  other  agencies.    So  far  there  has  been   necessity,  such  as  those  to  the  visiting  missions,  are 


Germany  will  crack  first  under  the  strain.  She  is  going 
on  now  without  the  slightest  hope  of  winning,  but 
hoping  that  England  or  France  will  crack  first  and  that 
she  will,  thereby,  be  enabled  to  get  a  more  favorable 
settlement.  So,  important  as  American  military  aid 
will  be,  the  greatest  service  that  this  country  can  render 
is  the  putting  on  of  the  economic  pressure  which  will 
give  the  deciding  pinch  to  the  whole  business  next 
year. 

"There  is  nothing  that  the  United  States  may  not  do 
in  this  respect,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  neutrals  are  con- 
cerned, for  this  country  is  now  a  belligerent,  and  can 
determine  where  every  ton  and  bushel  of  her  products  j 


nothing  to  show  that  aviation  is  a  complete  thing  in  '  guests  entertained.     The  White  House  has  ceased  al- 
itself  for  war  purposes.  j  most  entirely  being  a  news  centre  in  spite  of  the  fact 

"We   want  all   the  airplanes  that   you   can  send,   of   that  the  country  is  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  greatest 


course.  They  are  most  effective  for  scouting  and  bom- 
barding, but  they  are  not  the  thing  that  I  have  in  mind 
when  I  speak  of  some  new  device  for  ending  the  war 
by  making  the  submarine  campaign  useless." 


war  in  all  its  history. 

Regarding  Mr.  Wilson's  isolation  there  is  offered  by 
some  officials  the  explanation  that  were  he  to  let  the 
bars  down  to  callers  he  would  have  no  time  to  think 
out   the  great   problems   of   the   war   to   which   he    is 
The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  which  by  many   giving  his  attention.     But  it  is  the  contention  of  man)' 
engineers  is  called  the  greatest  engineering  feat  in  the    senators  and  representatives  who  do  not  want  to  appear 


world,  has  been  opened  to  navigation  between  Albany 
and  Buffalo.  The  canal  is  about  446  miles  in  length, 
ten  times  as  long  as  the  Panama  Canal,  and  has  pre- 


may  or  may  not  go.    There  surely  is  nothing  in  inter-  i  sented  a  multitude  of  engineering  problems  which  have 


national  law  to  prevent  America  from  taking  every  pre 
caution  against  her  exports  getting  to  the  enemy. 

"But.  in  respect  to  Spain  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  their  present  behavior,  there  are  some  very- 
vital  international  matters  involved.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  German  submarines  in  the  Mediterranean  are  using 
Spanish  islands  for  bases,  and  that  Spain  knows  it. 
The  pro-German  part  of  the  Spanish  press  boasts  of  it. 


resulted  in  many  peculiar  and  original  structures  along 
its  course.     It  has  cost  New  York  S150.n0n.00n. 


One  of  Japan's  most  interesting  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity is  the  Bridge  of  the  Brocade  Girdle,  built  in  the 
sixteen  hundreds,  a  mass  of  pegs  and  crude  joints — 
not  a  nail  of  metal  in  the  entire  length  of  750  feet,  and 
as  good  today  as  when  built. 


unduly  critical  that  the  country  is  beginning  to  suffer 
from  this  solitude  of  its  President,  that  it  is  only  from 
an  occasional  letter  addressed  to  some  senator  or  rep- 
resentative that  the  country  is  able  to  derive  any  idea 
of  what  the  President's  policies  and  purposes  really 
are  respecting  specific  things,  whereas  heretofore  this 
has  become  known  through  the  large  number  of 
visitors  received  at  the  White  House. 

The  result  has  lately  been  a  slackening  of  the  war 
spirit  in  some  quarters  and  also  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  parts  of  the  great  government  machine  of 
which  the  White  House  is  properly  the  centre. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

There  is  a  greater  volume  of  corporation 
financing  in  the  process  of  negotiation  than 
in  many  months.  Apparently  despite  rumors 
of  early  flotation  of  another  installment  of 
the  government  loan,  bankers  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  appre- 
hended from  that  quarter  for  the  present. 
Relative  positions  of  the  bond  and  stock  mar- 
kets at  this  time  are  decidedly  interesting. 
In  a  period  when  fixed  interest  and  dividend- 
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bearing  securities  have  lost  their  power  to  at- 
tract money,  one  would  expect  that  securities 
representing  equities  would  be  in  such  de- 
mand that  they  would  be  selling  at  inflated 
figures.  There  is  no  indication  of  inflation  in 
the  current  stock  market  nor  have  prices  of 
late  been  tending  in  that  direction.     With  the 
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market  values  of  fixed  interest  obligations 
down  at  the  lowest  level  of  several  years 
and  a  boom  in  the  market  for  equities  absent, 
a  somewhat  anomalous  situation  is  presented. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  with  one  hand 
the  government  is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
inflation,  while  with  the  other  it  is  moving  to 
hold  prices  in  check.  Normally  when  the  ele- 
ments of  inflation  in  business  are  present, 
stocks  move  up  accordingly,  while  prices  of 
bonds  are  depressed.     We  have  this  year  ex- 
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perienced  the  depression  in  bond  prices,  but 
with  the  elements  of  inflation  present  the 
government  threatens  measures  which  other- 
wise will  prevent  the  natural  working  out  of 
economic  laws.  Altogether  the  indications  are 
that  the  near  future  will  see  greater  activity 
in  financing  than  at  any  time  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year.      

The  sales  of  the  Pierce-Arrow  motor-cars 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  Pierce-Arrow  Pa- 
cific Sales  Company,  Incorporated,  is  reported 
above  the  normal,  and  the  outlook  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  a  better  business  looks  bright,  as 
the  motor-car  season  is  at  its  best  from  now 
on  into  the  winter  months.  The  Pierce- 
Arrow  is  considered  by  experts  the  finest  and 
best   all-round   car   on   the   market   today. 


The  Business  Outlook,  published  by  the 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  says: 

"The  closing  of  another  fiscal  year  has  been 
marked  by  an  unusual  readjustment  in  finan- 
cial affairs.  Aggregate  payments  this  year 
during  what  is  known  as  the  semiannual  settle- 
ment period  imposed  exceptional  burdens  upon 
the  banks  at  all  reserve  centres.  There  was 
a  general  advance  in  interest  rates,  which  was 
not  unnatural  under  the  circumstances,  as  ob- 
ligations aggregating  about  one  billion  dollars 
had  to  be  arranged  for.  The  situation  was 
relieved  partially  by  the  inflow  of  gold  from 
Canada,  and  also  by  the  application  of  many 
of  the  large  banks  for  rediscounts  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks.  Notwithstanding  the  se- 
vere strain  upon  the  money  market,  the  settle- 
ment was  adjusted  without  difficulty.  As  soon 
as  the  large  payments  were  effected  there  was 
a  prompt  reaction  in  discount  rates.  The  out- 
look favors,  however,  generally  higher  inter- 
est rates  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  when 
money  market  conditions  will  be  governed  by 
the  urgency  of  war  needs,  the  government  bor- 
rowings,  and  the  expansion  of  general  trade. 

"The  pronounced  success  of  the  $2,000,000,- 
000  Liberty  Loan  which  was  subscribed  for  by 
4,000,000  people,  whose  applications  called  for 
$o,035,226,850  of  3J4  per  cent,  bonds  has  had 
a  good  effect  upon  the  whole  country.  The 
dislocation  of  credits  resulting  from  this  ope- 
ration, however,  was  greater  than  had  been 
generally  expected.  That  the  .  loan  went 
largely  to  the  small  investors  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  ap- 
plications represented  bids  for  $10,000  or  less, 
many  thousand  applicants  applying  for  the 
$500,  $100,  or  $50  bonds.  None  of  our  Al- 
lies ever  received  such  a  large  number  of 
bids  for  a  first  war  loan.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  nation-wide  absorption  of  the 
Liberty  Bonds  has  prepared  the  way  for  an 
even  quicker  response  to  similar  government 
appeals  later  on.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30th  last  the  government  collected 
$S09,215,997  in  internal  revenue  taxes.  These 
collections,  representing  ordinary  revenue  and 
taxes  on  corporation  and  individual  incomes, 
exceeded  by  $29,551,000  the  total  yield  from 
all  sources  obtained  by  the  government,  in- 
cluding the  customs  receipts,  during  the  fiscal 
year   1915."  

Except  for  a  few  minor  downward  swings, 
the  broad  tendency  of  commodity  prices  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  has  been 
steadily  upward,  says  Bradslreet's,  "but  the 
ascending  line  has  been  most  marked  since 
August  of  last  year."  Whether  the  future 
holds  out  encouragement  for  lower  prices  the 
writer  finds  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  but 
"one  may  build  some  hopes  on  the  prospect 
that  speculation  in  commodities  is  now  less 
likely  to  continue  unbridled ;  supplies  of  es- 
sential soil-crops  will,  no  doubt,  be  more 
abundant,  and  fears  entertained  by  a  large 
part  of  the  public  of  the  deprivation  of  food- 
stuffs have  waned,  while  in  all  probability  the 
tendency  to  economize  will  reduce  consump- 
tive requirements."  In  consequence,  the  ebb- 
tide "seems  to  be  running  toward  cheaper  food 
products,  and,  in  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that 
extremely  high  prices  have  unearthed,  as  it 
were,  quantities  of  canned  goods  that  were 
not  supposed  to  be  in  existence."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  finds  it  hard  to  derive 
from  existing  conditions  "much  hope  for 
lower  prices  on  leading  manufactured  articles, 
demand  for  which  is  insatiable."  Various 
producing  units  have  been  unable  to  make  up 
stocks  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  urgent 
calls.  Even  when  high  prices  have  deterred 
ordinary  domestic  consumers  from  buying, 
purchases  made  by  the  government,  added  to 
those  of  the  Allies,  "have  taken  up  any  slack 
that  may  have  accrued  from  the  denial  prac- 
ticed by  home  consumers." 


E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  recently  received  a  dis- 
patch over  their  private  wires  stating  that  the 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Company  had  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  75  cents  a  share  in  addition  to  a  dis- 
tribution from  the  reserve  for  amortization 
of  50  cents  a  share.  Both  dividends  are  pay- 
able September  20th  to  stock  of  record  Sep- 
tember 8th.  

The  payment  of  the  5  per  cent,  stock  divi- 
dend declared  by  the  Sperry  Flour  Company 
early  in  the  present  "month   will  involve  the 


distribution-  among  stockholders  of  1689  of 
the  2217  shares  of  common  remaining  in  the 
treasury  at  the  time  of  the  declaration.  The 
remaining  528  shares  will  be  distributed 
among  officers  and  employees  in  payment  of 
services  already  rendered  or  to  be  rendered 
hereafter.  The  plan  to  make  certain  em- 
ployees partners  of  the  business  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  commissioner  of  corpora- 
tions.   

Railroad  gross  earnings  continue  to  show 
substantial  gains  over  previous  periods,  the 
total  of  all  roads  making  weekly  reports  so 
far  for  June  making  the  best  exhibit  ever  re- 
corded for  that  month  and  amounting  to  $38,- 
766,978,  an  increase  of  15.9  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  This 
contrasts  with  gains  of  12.9,  13.5,  and  6.2  per 
cent.,  respectively,  on  these  roads  for  May, 
April,  and  March.  Compared  with  June, 
1915,  the  increase  is  31.0  per  cent. 


The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  held  a  general 
meeting  of  shareholders  in  Tokyo  on  May 
29th.  The  following  report  of  accounts  for 
the  last  business  term  was  adopted:  "Net 
profit,  $9,729,291 ;  brought  forward,  $9,452,- 
137;  total.  $19,181,428;  extraordinary  reserve, 
$486,465 ;  directors'  fees,  $99,700 ;  dividend, 
30  per  cent.,  $2,056,313;  war  allowances  for 
employees,  $199,400;  reserves  against  war 
risk,  building  new  ships,  etc.,  $6,729,750  ;  re- 
serve for  depreciation,  $1,495,500;  special  re- 
serves. $2,741,750 ;  encouragement  of  the 
training  of  sailors,  $249,250 ;  reserve  for 
equalizing  dividends,  $1,630,095 ;  extra  divi- 
dend, 40  per  cent.,  $2,741,750;  extra  fees  for 
directors,  $74,775 ;  allowance  to  employees, 
$274,175;  allowance  to  seamen,  $137,088;  car- 
ried forward,  $265,418. 


A  request  has  been  received  from  a  firm 
in  England  dealing  in  foodstuffs  that  it  be 
put  in  touch  with  American  exporters  who 
would  ship  best  patent  flour  in  cases  of  one 
tin  of  50  kilos,  in  two  tins  of  25  kilos,  in  five 
tins  of  10  kilos,  in  barrels,  paper  lined,  of  196 
pounds  net,  and  in  barrels,  tin  lined,  of  196 
pounds  net;  also  lager  beer  in  cases  of  48 
bottles  of  one  quart,  condensed  milk,  canned 
vegetables,  canned  meats,  etc.,  all  to  be 
articles  that  would  keep  in  good  condition  in 
abnormal  climates.  It  is  desired  that  cata- 
logues of  grocery  products  be  submitted. 
Cash  will  be  paid  against  documents  on  arrival 
of  goods  at  European  port.  References.  Ad- 
dress may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mention 
No.  24,905.  

The  third  payment  of  20  per  cent,  on  Lib- 
erty Loan  Bonds  purchased  by  installments  is 
due  on  July  30th.  The  payment  must  be  made 
on  or  before  that  date  according  to  the  official 
statement  of  terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale 
of  Liberty  Loan  bonds  made  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo   at  the  time   subscriptions   were  invited. 

Whether  the  bonds  were  purchased  from  the 
Treasury  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  or 
through  other  banks  or  agencies  it  is  impor- 
tant that  these  and  succeeding  installments  be 
paid  promptly. 

The  action  of  many  employers  of  labor  in 
arranging  to  pay  their  employees  on  July  30th 
instead  of  August  1st  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  promptly  make  their  payments  on  Liberty 
Loan  Bonds  is  an  excellent  and  patriotic -ex- 
ample which  no  doubt  will  be  followed  by  a 
large  number  of  employers. 


The  Stockholders'  Auxiliary  Corporation  of 
San  Francisco  has  received  permission  from 
the  commissioner  of  corporations  to  sell  30,- 
000  shares  of  its  capital  stock  at  par,  $10 
a  share,  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  of  which  institution  the  corporation  is 
a  subsidiary.  The  corporation  is  engaged  in 
dealing  in  real  estate  and  investing  in  securi- 
ties. 

A  compilation  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  shows  that  no  less  than  4,000,- 
000,000  American  cigarettes  were  sent  to 
China  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  year  ending 
with  June,  another  billion  to  the  Straits 
Settlements,  a  hundred  million  to  Siam,  an- 
other hundred  to  Hongkong,  and  about  ten 
millions  to   our  own  Philippines. 

The  Oriental  likes  his  short  smoke,  as  will 
be  testified  by  every  visitor  to  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  while  China  grows  large  quan- 
tities of  tobacco  and  the  Chinaman  is  expert 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  nevertheless 
the  American  cigarette  has  grown  in  popu- 
larity in  the  Orient  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
Ten  years  ago  our  exports  of  American 
cigarettes    to    China    amounted    to    but    about 
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ford ranks  FIRST  among  American  Life  In- 
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Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Adv.) 
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400,000,000  a  year,  an  average  of  one 
cigarette  per  annum  for  each  Chinaman. 
Now,  in  the  fiscal  year  1917,  the  total  to  • 
China  was  4,000,000,000,  or  an  average  of  ten  1 
per  capita  for  every  Chinaman,  while  the  fact 
that  another  billion  went  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  Malayan  Peninsula,  where  large 
numbers  of  Chinamen  are  employed  in  the 
tin  mines  and  rubber  plantations,  shows  that 
the  popularity  of  the  American  cigarettes  ex- 
tends to  the  Chinaman  in  whatever  country. 
Even  the  Philippines,  which  grow  large  quan- 
tities of  tobacco  and  send  millions  of  dollars* 
worth  to  us,  took  last  year  about  ten  millions 
of  our  cigarettes,  chiefly  tor  the  use  of  the 
50,000  Chinese  in  the  islands.  Even  the 
Siamese,  who  have  many  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acteristics and  many  Chinese  living  among 
them,  showed  their  taste  for  the  American 
"smoke"  by  taking  over  150,000,000  of  them 
last  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $275,000.  The 
American  cigarette  has  grown  in  favor  with 
marvelous  rapidity,  especially  in  the  Orient. 
Our  total  exportation  of  cigarettes  never 
reached  as  much  as  one  million  dollars  in 
value  prior  to  1890.  In  1898  it  crossed  the 
$2,000,000  line,  but  did  not  reach  the  $3,000,- 
000  line  until  1913.  In  1914  the  total  value 
of  the  cigarettes  exported  was  $4,775,000,  in 
1915  $4,326,000,  and  in  1917  more  than 
doubled,    the    total    number    exported    in    1917 
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being    over    6,000,000,000    and    the    value    ap- 
proximately   $12,000,000. 


Apropos  of  the  present  fight  in  Congress  to 
suppress  the  manufacture  of  whisky  during 
the  war  an  issue  of  the  Massachusetts  Centi- 
nel  of  July  30,  1788,  contains  an  article  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  beer  and  whisky. 

A  correspondent  suggested  that  a  monu- 
ment should  be  erected  in  honor  of  American 
beer  and  cider.  The  article  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  17,000  people  celebrated  July 
4,  1788,  without  intoxication  or  a  single  quar- 
rel, because  they  drank  nothing  but  beer  and 
cider.  Readers  were  advised  to  learn  to 
despise  spirituous  liquors.  Following  is  a  copy 
of  the  article : 

A  correspondent  wishes  that  a  monument 
could  be  erected  in  Union  Green,  with  the 
following  inscription  : — 

IN    HONOUR  OF 

AMERICAN  BEER  and  CYDER. 
It  is  hereby  recorded,  for  the  information  of 
strangers  and  posterity,  that  17,000  people  as- 
sembled on  this  green,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1 788  to  celebrate  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  separated  at  an  early  hour,  without  in- 
toxication, or  a  single  quarrel. — They  drank 
nothing  but  Beer  and  Cyder. — Learn,  reader, 
to  prize  those  invaluable  federal  liquors,  and 
to  consider  them  as  the  companions  of  those 
virtues  that  can  alone  render  our  country 
free  and  respectable. 

Learn  likewise  to   despise 
spirituous  liquors,  as  anti federal. 
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FORTUNES  FOR  WAR  HEROES. 


Some  of  the  Rewards  of  Military  Skill. 

Many  a  great  soldier  has  won  a  fortune 
from  his  successful  campaigning,  especially  in 
the  armies  of  Europe. 

American  heroes  have  been  rewarded  by 
private  gifts  of  real  estate  and  by  the  gift 
of  public  office,  but  except  for  the  "prize 
money,"  which  meant  fortune  to  many  an  ad- 
venturous lad  or  man  in  the  old  days,  the 
awards  to  American  soldiers  and  sailors  have 
been  much  smaller  than  those  in  England. 
General  Grant.  General  Sherman,  General  Lee 
— even  George  Washington,  though  he  was 
made  President — made  no  money  from  their 
successful  campaigns.  But  for  his  services  in 
the  South  African  war  alone  the  late  Lord 
Roberts  of  England  received  from  Parliament 
a  grant  of  nearly  $500,000  in  American  money. 
Added  to  that,  an  earldom  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
and  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army. 

All  this  followed  the  reward  of  some  $62,- 
500  for  his  services  in  Afghanistan,  during 
which  he  made  the  famous  march  in  twenty- 
one  days  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar,  which  is 
still  a  "fable"  among  the  men  of  the  army. 

The  late  Lord  Kitchener  also  won  a  fortune 
by  his  successful  campaigning,  Parliament 
awarding  him  $250,000  for  his  service  in 
South  Africa  and  later  adding  to  that  $150,000 
for  smashing  the  Khalifa  in  the  Sudan,  for 
which  feat  he  also  received  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  late  Lord  Wolseley  received  from  Par- 
liament $200,000  at  various  times,  and  was 
also  given  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
his  triumphs  on  the  battlefield,  notably  during 
the  Ashanti  war.  But  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  whose  victories  brought  in  the 
greatest  spoils,  it  having  been  estimated  that 
his  fighting  resulted  in  a  fortune  of  more 
than  $9,000,000. 

His  great  victory  at  Assaye  brought  him 
a  sword  and  a  service  of  plate  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta  valued  at  nearly  $20,- 
000,  while  for  winning  the  battle  of  Talavera 
he  was  made  a  peer  and  voted  a  pension  of 
$10,000  a  year  to  continue  through  two  gen- 
erations. 

His  victory  at  Salamanca  greatly  added  to 
this  already  substantial  fortune,  since  he  re- 
ceived after  it  the  thanks  of  Parliament, 
most  royally  backed  by  a  marquisate  and 
$500,000. 

After  the  great  campaign  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  battle  which  sent  Napoleon  to  Elba, 
Wellington  was  made  a  duke  by  his  grateful 
country  and  was  given  a  grant  of  $1500  and 
his  income  made  up  to  $85,000  a  year. 

In  consequence,  when  the  French  emperor 
escaped  from  Elba  and  made  that  triumphant 
march  that  ended  at  Waterloo,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  returning  a  hero  to  London,  per- 
plexed all  England  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  reward  him.  The  highest  honors  and  a 
great  fortune  had  already  been  given  him, 
but  Parliament  added  another  $7,000,000  to 
his  wealth,  and  he  drew  in  addition  $300,000 
in  prize  money,  and  the  King  of  Portugal  pre- 
sented him  with  plate  worth  more  than  $50> 
000. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  ever 
made  in  warfare — that  is,  by  public  gift. 

Nor  do  the  rewards  that  England  gives  her 
soldiers  consist  merely  in  flat  sums  of  money 
or  titles.  In  many  instances  they  take  the 
form  of  pension,  to  be  continued  for  several 
generations.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  $10,000  a  year  to  extend 
during  two  lifetimes,  and  when  Lord  Raglan 
was  killed  in  the  great  Russian  war  his  wife 
was  given  $5000  a  year  and  his  son  $10,000 
a  year,  while  Viscount  Gough,  the  hero  of 
the  Sikh  war,  received  not  only  a  pension  of 
$10,000  a  year  from  the  government,  but  an 
equal  sum  from  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company. 

For  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  Nelson  received 
a  pension  of  $10,000  a  year  to  last  through 
three  generations.  After  the  battle  of  Abou- 
kir  Bay  he  was  made  a  peer,  and  a  second 
$10,000  pension  was  added.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment at  the  same  time  granted  him  a  pension 
of  $5000  a  year  for  life,  while  the  Honorable 
East  India  Company  added  its  little  gift  of 
$50,000   a   year. 

Lord  Alcester,  another  great  English  sol- 
dier, was  awarded  a  pension  of  $10,000  a 
year,  but  had  it  changed  for  the  flat  sum  of 
$150,000. 

The  commuting  of  pensions  was  done  on 
several  occasions  by  famous  generals,  Lord 
Wolseley  preferring  $125,000  down  to  the 
prospect  of  $10,000  a  year  during  his  own 
and  his  son's  lifetime. 

Such  pensions  and  rewards  sound  enormous 
compared  with  those  of  this  country,  out  they 
show  the  value  which  Britons  put  upon  valor 
and  their  belief  in  the  old  saying  that  to  the 
victor  belongs  the  spoils. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


A  BABY  IN  THE  TRENCHES. 


Edgar  von  Schmidt-Pauli,  a  Prussian  cav- 
alry officer,  who  has  been  on  the  western . 
front,  has  written  for  the  German  newspapers 
the  following  remarkable  incident  which  he 
and  his  men  witnessed  recently: 

"Donnerwetter — what  a  hellish  noise ! 
Above  me  shells  are  bursting  and  all  around 
me  is  the  rat-tat-tat  of  machine  guns. 

"It  is  just  before  dawn  and  the  fog  is  so 
thick  that  one  can  scarcely  see  a  yard  ahead. 
All  we  know  is  that  our  troops  during  the 
night  stormed  and  captured  the  French  village 
over  yonder.  I  want  to  see  how  our  left 
wing  is  situated,  and  therefore  ride  to  the 
village,  where  the  enemy's  bullets  are  falling 
as  thick  as  hailstones  during  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm. The  fog  continues  thick,  but  it  is  not 
cold. 

"I  find  a  shelter  where  other  cavalrymen 
are  taking  a  little  rest  and  at  once  proceed 
to  get  some  needed  sleep  myself,  ordering  the 
lieutenant  to  rouse  me  in  case  of  necessity. 

"Suddenly  I  am  awakened  by  a  peculiar,  un- 
comfortable stillness — as  is  the  case  often 
where  a  sleeper  is  awakened  either  by  a  sud- 
den noise  or  the  cessation  of  noise.  As  I 
emerge  from  the  dugout  the  lieutenant  winks 
at  me  somewhat  mischievously  and  points  di- 
rectly in  front  of  him.  Carefully  I  raise  my 
head  over  the  top  of  the  trench  to  get  a  view 
of   things. 

"The  sun  has  risen  and  the  fog  has  disap- 
peared. In  front  of  us  is  a  meadow,  and 
there,  midway  between  our  trenches  and  those 
of  the  enemy,  is — God,  it  is  impossible,  it 
must  be  a  delusion  ! — a  Fata  Morgana ;  but  no 
— there  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  crawling  on 
hands  and  knees,  is  a  little  child,  a  baby.  It 
appears  perfectly  happy  and  contented,  and 
seems  to  be  enjoying  itself.  Not  a  sound  is 
to  be  heard,  not  a  shot  is  fired.  Every  man 
has  become  dumb  from  amazement. 

"  'A  child  has  fallen  from  heaven  !'  cries  a 
soldier  near  me. 

"Well,  that  is  about  the  case,  for  where 
else  could  that  child  have  come  from  ? 

"Before  my  weary  brain  can  summon  up 
any  convincing  reasons  how  that  child  got 
out  there — whether  some  poor  mother  lost  it 
in  the  panic  due  to  the  battle  of  the  night 
before — a  German  soldier  jumps  out  of  the 
trench  and  runs  to  where  the  child  is  crawl- 
ing about.  Absolute  stillness  prevails  in  the 
trenches,  and  only  to  our  right,  from  which 
this  extraordinary  sight  is  hidden  by  a  clump 
of  trees,  is  the  sound  of  gunfire  heard. 

"And  this  spot,  which  all  through  the  night 


has  been  a  veritable  inferno  of  shot  and  shell, 
is  now  like  some  peaceful  island  or  a  cool, 
friendly  oasis  in  a  burning  desert. 

"Over  there  in  the  enemy's  trenches  we  can 
see  the  helmets  of  the  Frenchmen  as  they  peer 
over  the  edges.  No  one  is  any  longer  think- 
ing of  the  enemy  or  the  war  or  of  danger. 
All  eyes  are  on  the  tall  soldier  and  the 
child  which  he  is  approaching.  And  as  he 
picks  up  that  little,  frightened,  helpless  piece 
of  humanity  and  fondly  takes  it  in  his  arms, 
a  laugh,  a  low,  friendly  laugh,  passes  along 
our  entire  column.  The  laugh  is  infectious, 
and  we  can  feel  how  it  is  going  along  the 
ranks  over  yonder.  And  suddenly — what,  are 
they  going  to  shoot? — no,  on  the  contrary  a 
great  wave  of  applause  with  shouts  of 
"Bravo  !"  from  thousands  of  French  throats 
breaks  the  stillness.  Then,  as  the  soldier 
jumps  back  into  our  trench  with  the  child 
safely  in  his  arms,  our  ranks,  too,  burst  into 
a  triumphant  shout  which  passes  all  along 
the  line. 

"Even  for  some  time  after  not  a  shot  is 
fired.  It  is  as  if  we  felt  ashamed  of  our- 
selves, and  no  one  touched  a  gun  while  that 
child  was  in  our  midst. 

"When  the  firing  did  start  again  it  was 
rather  desultory  and  indifferent,  and  there 
was  nothing  dangerous  about  it.  That  little 
child  had  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
hearts  of  both  friend  and  foe  that  morning." 


AEROPLANING  ON  THE  FRONT. 


One  of  the  most  intimate  descriptions  that 
has  yet  been  given  of  aeroplaning  on  the  front 
is  given  in  the  correspondence  of  Georges, 
Carpentier,  the  French  pugilist.  Says  Car- 
pentier : 

"I  used  to  think  that  the  fight  of  my  life 
would  be  in  the  ring  for  the  world's  heavy- 
weight championship.  Now  I  know  that  it 
will  be  in  the  air  with  a  German  aviator — for 
my  life  and  for  his. 

"The  closest  call  during  my  two  years  and 
more  as  a  military  aviator  occurred  during  the 
period  when  I  was  doing  patrol  duty  and  ob- 
servation work  over  Alsace. 

"I  was  up  in  my  Maurice  Farman  when  I 
saw,  several  thousand  metres  above  me,  an 
aviatik.  I  started  climbing,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  up  to  its  level  before  the  pilot  got 
busy. 

"His  machine  had  speed,  mine  had  weight. 
Weight  may  count  in  the  ring,  but  in  the  air 
it  is  decidedly  a  disadvantage.  Like  a  big, 
lumbering  fighter  I  steered  my  Farman  to  cor- 


ner him.     Like  a  nimble  lightweight  he  darted 
away  from  me. 

"I  closed  in  on  him,  and  he  was  not  there. 
My  right  hit  nothing  but  air.  He  had  sid„- 
stepped  me. 

"Then  I  began  dodging,  using  my  hands, 
my  feet,  my  head,  in  working  controls,  warp- 
ing planes,  in  an  attempt  to  bring  my  machine 
gun  to  bear  on  him  and  to  keep  out  of  the 
range   of  his.     The   German's   speed   told. 

"Never  in  the  ring  had  I  twisted,  ducked, 
and  sidestepped  as  I  did  in  trying  to  escape 
the  bullets  his  machine  gun  spit  forth  at  me 
incessantly. 

"His  swift  machine  enabled  him  to  empty 
over  a  hundred  rounds  at  me.  My  Farman 
was  hit  twice.  Fortunately  for  me  these  two 
bullets  did  nothing  but  cause  the  machine  to 
shiver  and  rock  for  an  instant. 

"During  this  fight,  although  it  had  not  been 
at  close  quarters,  I  was  face  to  face  with 
death.  But  I  did  not  realize  this  until  after- 
ward. In  an  air  battle  you  have  no  time  nor 
thought  for  anything  except  to  outguess  your 
opponent,  to  outmanoeuvre  him. 

"Even  with  no  enemy  in  sight  a  flyer  has  to 
have  everything  under  control.  He  never 
knows  what  is  going  to  happen.  For  instance, 
I  was  flying  along  in  the  Vosges  one  day, 
about  a  mile  up,  when  my  engine,  which  had 
been  going  beautifully,  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  getting  out  and 
inspecting  the  motor,  as  the  automobilist  does. 
The  loss  of  a  few  seconds  meant  an  airplane 
smashing  to  the  ground  and  burial  for  one 
more  military  aviator. 

"The  instant  the  motor  stopped  I  started 
gliding.  It  seemed  to  take  ages  getting  down 
that  mile  to  the  good  solid  comfort  of  earth. 
But  it  was  a  little  too  solid,  for  the  spot  on 
which  I  had  to  land  was  rough,  and  I  came 
to  the  ground  with  a  bang.  My  head  was 
gashed  and  my  right  foot  badly  sprained. 

"Despite  the  dangers  of  military  aviation, 
you  can  hunt  along  the  entire  western  front, 
from  the  English  Channel  to  Switzerland,  and 
not  succeed  in  finding  an  aviator  who  is  will- 
ing to  give  up  flying. 

"He  finds  it  the  most  exhilarating  sport  he 
has  ever  engaged  in,  and  each  aviator  knows 
that  he  is  an  eye  whose  sight  means  life  for 
his   fellows   and  death  for  the   enemy." 

Oldboy — What's  become  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned girl  who  used  to  say,  "Ask  father"  ? 
Newguy — She  now  has  a  daughter  who  says, 
"Give  it  more  gas,  George;  the  old  man  is 
gaining  on  us." — The  Lamb. 


The  government  of  Chili  has  taken  steps  to 
encourage  the  domestic  raising  of  chinchillas, 
heretofore  only  a  wild  animal  in  that  country. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


There  are,  in  my  opinion,  two  sorts  of  investments — one 
with  big  returns  for  a  short  time — then  the  fireworks — the 
other  with  less  returns  annually  but  safe  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

We  have  been  in  business  since  the  first  automo- 
bile came  in  to  San  Francisco.  We  offer  you  the  long 
time  safe  investment.  We  will  remain  with  you  and  pro- 
tect you  as  long  as  you  carry  the  security  we  sell  you. 

The  purchaser  of  a  Pierce -Arrow  secures  a  car  of  life- 
long durability  at  a  cost  which,  when  spread  over  years  of 
service,  over  continents  of  travel,  is  insignificant  Its  natural 
age  is  greater  than  that  of  lesser  cars,  just  as  the  natural 
age  of  the  oak  is  greater  than  that  of  the  birch.  It  has 
not  yet  realized  all  of  its  potential  mileage  because  it  is  still 
in  active  service. 

We  can  deliver  now. 

W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President, 

PMCE-ARROW  PACIFIC  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Geary  at  Polk  Street 

Phone  Prospect  1 2SO 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

"Speaking  of  Prussians — " 

By  IRVIN  S.  COBB 

Seriously  and  earnestly  Irvin  Cobb  here  speaks 
to  Americans. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  horrors  of  war.  be  would 
choose  war  rather  than  that  this  free  people  be 
brought  into  bondage  of  the  Pruss'an. 

He  exposes  the  mad  philosophy  of  the  German 
war-lord. 

He  warns  America  that  the  present  and  future 
safety  of  American  women  and  children  depends 
upon  what  we  do  now. 

50  Cents  Net 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Novel  of  the  Northwest. 

In  her  wanderings  with  her  husband,  dis- 
tinguished in  his  profession  of  civil  engineer, 
Mary  Hallock  Foote  has  blazed  a  liter- 
ary trail  over  much  of  our  country  west  of 
the  Rockies.  She  has  never  treated  of  any 
section  without  adorning  it,  and,  in  her  modest 
way,  stands  as  a  sympathetic  and  wanning  in- 
terpreter of  the  spirit  of  the  West.  Yet  it  is 
always  as  a  wanderer  from  the  East  that  she 
writes,  and  rarely  fails,  in  her  books,  to  con- 
duct her  characters  on  an  Eastern  pilgrimage, 
however  brief.  So  she  does  in  "Edith  Bon- 
ham,"  the  heroine  of  which  is  a  highly 
civilized  product  of  an  artistic  New  York 
family,  but  who  wins  her  spurs  as  a  plucky 
doer  of  duty  when  destiny  transplants  her  to 
the  rawer  but  no  less  conventional  West  of 
Boise  City. 

The  novel  is  less  concise  than  the  ma- 
jority of  Mrs.  Foote's  works.  It  rather 
rambles  on  to  an  unnecessary  length,  but 
gracefully,  pleasingly,  sympathetically.  It  in- 
cludes no  recitals  of  strikes  or  lawsuits,  and 
not  much  more  than  a  mention  of  water  rights, 
but  contains  much  family  atmosphere,  a  sad, 
wistful  romance,  and,  as  always,  is  charac- 
terized by  an  atmosphere  of  Americanism  that 
is  particularly  needed  in  an  age  that  has  been 
verging  toward  materialism ;  an  atmosphere 
that  is  seen  through  the  temperament  of  one 
of  the  most  refined,  intelligent,  and  sympa- 
thetic, if  not  the  most  flamboyant  and  sensa- 
tional, of  our  American  woman  novelists. 

Edith  Bosham.  By  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   §1.50  net. 


Flowers  and  Birds. 
We  are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  books 
on  the  making  of  gardens  and  on  the  study  of 
birds  and  flowers,  and  in  them  we  have  an 
indication  of  the  growth  of  interest  in  nature 
study  and  in  the  appreciation  of  beauty  about 


From  the  Trenches  on 
the  Western  Front, 

A  Soldier  of 
France  to 
His  Mother 

Translated  with  an  introduction  by 

Theodore     Stanton,    M.    A. 

Under  the  title  "Lertres  (Fun 
Soldat "  this  remarkable  little 
volume  has  had  a  wide  sale  in 
France,  where  it  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  vital  human  doc- 
uments produced  by  the  war. 

The  Letters "  are  written 
from  the  trenches  by  a  young 
French  artist  suddenly  called 
from  an  intellectual  and  artistic 
atmosphere  to  take  his  place 
in  the  ranks  with  the  poilus  as  a 
common  soldier.     Price  SLOG. 

A,   C    McCLURG    &    CO..    Publishers 

FOR     SALE    AT 
ALL  BOOKSTORES 


the  home.  But  there  is  always  room  for  more 
if  they  give  fresh  information,  new  points  of 
view,  and  practical  suggestions.  Mrs.  Croy's 
book,  one  of  the  latest  in  the  field,  is  charac- 
terized by  practicality-,  and  her  "1000  Hints'' 
will  be  found  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
growing  flowers  admirably.  To  make  the  book- 
really  useful,  she  has  provided  a  comprehen- 
sive index  that  enables  the  reader  to  find  in- 
stantly the  information  he  seeks. 

1000  Hints  on  Flowers  and  Birds.  By  Mae 
Savell    Croy.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons; 

$1.50. 

The  Poetic  Year. 

The  love  we  have  for  genuine  poetry  is  nei- 
ther diminished  nor  marred,  but  we  want  to 
forget  what  we  have  read  of  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite's  "The  Poetic  Year  for  1916"  be- 
fore we  can  once  again  enjoy  poetry  with  the 
same  unalloyed  faith  as  of  old.  Mr.  Braith- 
waite's general  criticism  of  contemporary 
poetry  fairly  bristles  with  a  plethora  of  am- 
biguous "terribly  educated  speech."  The 
scheme  of  the  book  is  on  the  order  of  the 
Heptameron.  It  is  the  record  of  the  con- 
versations of  four  people  who  meet  in  a  se- 
questered grove  for  the  discussion  of  poetry. 
The  characters  bear  mythological  names: 
Psyche,  Cassandra,  and  Jason — the  author  re- 
maining simply  "I."  Mr.  Braithwaite  intro- 
duces Jason  as  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy, 
idolizing  mother.  He  discovers  the  boy  lolling 
about  New  England  -writing  execrable  war 
poems  and  bewailing  the  fact  that  his  mother 
will  not  allow  him  to  join  the  boys  in  the 
trenches.  And  to  such  a  self-confessed  weak- 
ling we  are  expected  to  attend  deferentially 
while  he  expounds  his  immature,  high- 
falutin'   comments  on  noble  verse. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  probably  has  interpersed 
some  beautiful  poetry  between  verbose  and  in- 
tricate passages  of  analytical  speech,  but  we 
become  so  irritated  by  the  pretentious  dialogue 
that  we  are  no  longer  in  a  fit  state  of  mind 
to  enjoy  the  verse.  Let  the  poets  whose 
poems  are  discussed  therein  read  this  book. 
Like  Browning  they  will  be  apt  to  exclaim 
that  some  people  can  read  more  thoughts  into 
their  compositions  than  the  authors  ever 
thought  to  think.  X.  P. 

The  Poetic  Year  for  1916.  By  William  Stan- 
ley Braithwaite.  Boston ;  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. ; 
$3.50. 


Putnam's   Sons;    $1.50).      It   is   based   on   lec- 

|  tures  delivered  by  Mrs.  Franks,  and  it  is  so 
sensibly  and  practically  written  that  it  should 

!  find   a  place  in   every  household  where   econ- 

|  omy  is  in  any  way  a  necessity. 

A  welcome   addition   to   the  Wayfarer's   Li- 

j  brary  in  course  of  issue  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

I  (50  cents  per  volume)  is  "Pebbles  on  the 
Shore,"  selected  from  the  light  causeries 
contributed  by  "Alpha  of  the  Plough"  to  the 

1  London  Star.  The  Wayfarer's  Library  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  lovers  of  good  books, 
for  good  books  may  be  found  here  galore. 

R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  have  published  a  book 
on  "Direct  Method  Physical  Development," 
by  Claus  Seltz.  It  is  described  as  an  appli- 
cation of  direct  methods  in  acquiring  nerve 
force  and  muscle  force,  combining  instructions 
in  full  respiration  and  interior  exercises  of 
the  abdomen,  with  timely  hints  on  bathing, 
dry  friction,  proper  clothing,  food,  and  drink. 
The  price  is  $1. 

Those  who  have  profited  from  the  medical 
wisdom  of  Dr.  Edward  Gamaliel  Janeway — 
and  they  are  very  numerous — should  avail 
themselves  of  "Some  Personal  Recollections 
of  Dr.  Janeway,"  by  James  Bayard  Clark,  just 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ($1).  He 
gives  a  well-rounded,  sympathetic  picture  of 
Dr.  Janeway  that  will  sharpen  the  impres- 
sions of  those  who  knew  him  in  life,  and  to 
those  who  did  not  know  him  will  convey  a 
sense  of  his  strength  of  personality,  his 
ability,   and  his  fine  qualities. 


Euphues. 

This  volume  is  described  as  "a  definite  edi- 
tion of  this  Elizabethan  classic,  equipped  with 
full  literary  apparatus,  including  a  fifty-page 
introduction  of  the  sources  of  the  Euphuistic 
rhetoric,  very  copious  annotations,  literary  or 
textual,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  a  bibliogra- 
phy, and  full  index  of  memorabilia."  We 
are  not  sure  that  this  exquisite  trifling,  one 
might  say  exquisite  nonsense,  has  appeared 
opportunely.  Just  now  we  have  other  things 
to  think  about. 

Lyly,  we  are  told,  determined  to  address 
himself  to  "the  gentlewomen  of  England,"  a 
very  unusual  proceeding  in  those  days.  In 
1578  he  produced  his  "Euphues:  The  Anato- 
my of  Wit,"  and  this  was  followed  two -years 
later  by  "Euphues  and  His  England."  The 
glittering  brilliance  of  his  style,  the  new  use 
of  the  antithesis,  the  perfect  equilibrium  of 
the  phrasing,  attracted  general  attention  and 
may  be  said  to  have  set  the  fashion  of  a  new- 
manner  of  writing  and  speech.  Lyly  had 
nothing  particular  to  say,  but  he  said  it  ex- 
quisitely, and  we  now  have  this  admirable 
new  edition  with  every  aid  to  its  comprehen- 
sion that  competent   scholarship   can   give  us. 

Euphues:  The  Anatomy  of  Wit.  Euphues 
and  His  England.  By  John  Lvly.  Edited  by 
Morris  William  Croll,  Ph.  D.,  and  Harry 
Clemons,  A.  M.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  - 
$2.25. 


War. 
Xo  writer,  however  well  established,  can 
maintain  his  usual  style  while  dealing  with 
the  war.  It  is  too  tremendous  for  words, 
too  overwhelming  for  the  literary  color-box. 
Pierre  Loti  seems  to  recognize  this  in  the 
twenty-five  sketches  that  he  gives  us,  sketches 
of  his  own  observations  and  experiences  on 
the  battle  lines  in  France  and  Belgium. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  arrangement  or  se- 
quence. It  is  a  little  chaotic  and  all  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  Pierre  Loti  has  never  come  very 
close  to  the  life  of  ordinary  humanity.  He 
always  displays  a  certain  detachment,  as 
though  he  would  guard  his  fragile  fancies 
from  the  common  touch.  But  here  he  is 
telling  simple  stories  in  a  simple  way.  and 
it  is   the   best   of  all   ways  for  such   a   theme. 

War.        By     Pierre     Loti.        Philadelphia-      T       B 
Lippincolt    Company;    $1.25. 


Brleter  Review*. 
"You  Are  the  Hope  of  the  World,"  by  Her- 
mann Hagedorn  (Macmillan  Company:  50 
cents),  is  an  appeal  to  the  girls  and  boys  of 
America  to  face  the  world  situation  seriously. 
In  view  of  its  authorship  it  need  not  be  said 
that    it   is    written    earnestly,  and   trenchantly. 

Under  the  somewhat  dubious  title  of  "The 
Margin  of  Happiness"  we  have  a  book  on 
domestic  thrift  by  Thetta  Quay  Franks  (G.  P. 


Gossip  oi  Books  and  Authors. 
Walter  de  la  Mare,  whose  "Peacock  Pie" 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  has  just  been  issued  in 
this  country,  with  illustrations  by  W.  Heath 
Robinson,  is  one  of  the  three  poets  to  whom 
Rupert  Brooks  bequeathed  the  royalties  of  his 
books.  Wilfrid  Gibson  and  Lascelles  Aber- 
crombie  are  the  other  two.  Mr.  de  la  Mare 
was  in  this  country  last  winter  to  receive 
the  Henry  Howland  memorial  prize  which 
Yale  University  conferred  upon  Rupert 
Brooks. 

William  J.  Locke's  latest  novel,  "The  Red 
Planet,"  promises  to  exceed  in  popularity 
even  his  outstanding  success,  "The  Beloved 
Vagabond."  The  leading  critics  pronounce  it 
one  of  the  three  great  war  books  in  English 
that  have  appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they 
have  put  to  press  for  reprinting  Mark  Twain's 
"Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc." 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  whose  books,  from 
"The  Servant  in  the  House"  to  his  latest, 
"The  Rib  of  the  Man,"  has  been  intensely 
democratic,  this  year  celebrated  his  first 
Fourth  of  July  as  an  American  citizen.  On 
the  third  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
the  United  States  Court  in  New  York  having 
made  the  trip  from  near  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, for  the  purpose.  In  his  summer  home 
there  he  is  at  work  finishing  another  play 
which  Harper  &  Brothers  will  publish  as  a 
successor  to  "The  Rib  of  the  Man,"  although 
in  theme  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  book. 

"Carry  On,"  war  letters  of  Lieutenant 
Coningsby  Dawson  of  the  Canadian  Field  Ar- 
tillery, has  been  selling  at  the  rate  of  an  edi- 
tion per  week  since  publication.  The  pub- 
lishers announce  the  fourth  edition  just  ready 
and  the  fifth  on  press. 

The  Harpers,  who  a  hundred  years  ago 
this  summer  published  their  first  book,  brought 
out  Blackmore's  great  novel,  "Lorna  Doone," 
in  this  country.  Strangely  enough  the  novel 
first  became  popular  here.  It  fairly  went 
begging  in  England  for  some  time,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  1874,  when  Harper  & 
Brothers  first  published  it  in  New  York,  that 
"Lorna  Doone"  appeared  in  the  land  of  her 
birth.  Blackmore  was  better  known  among 
his  neighbors  at  Teddington  on  the  Thames 
as  a  fruit  man  than  as  a  novelist.     The  fact 


that  he  was  a  successful  market  gardener  ex- 
plains the  wonderful  knowledge  he  displayed 
in  "Kit  and  Kitty"  of  the  plagues  and  profits 
of  a  fruit-raiser's  business.  The  picture  of 
Corney  Orchardson's  gardening  experiences 
were   evidently  drawn   from   life. 

Stephen  Leacock,  professor  of  political 
economy  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  but 
more  widely  known  as  the  author  of  "Non- 
sense Xovels."  "Further  Foolishness,"  etc., 
recently  had  the  degree  of  D.  Litt.  conferred 
upon  him  by  Brown  University. 

Isaac  Don  Levine,  whose  book,  "The  Rus- 
sian Revolution,"  was  published  a  few  days 
ago,  explains  the  antagonism  between  the 
provisional  government  and  the  council  of 
workmen's  deputies,  which  are  pulling  Russia 
in  two  ways.  "The  gulf  between  the  pro- 
visional government  and  the  council  of  depu- 
ties is,"  he  says,  "therefore  as  wide  as  be- 
tween the  United  States  government  and  So- 
cialism. Only  such  an  upheaval  as  the  revo- 
lution could  have  bridged  this  chasm  between 
the  two  extremes.  The  masses,  who  won  the 
freedom  of  Russia,  knew  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  preserve  it  without  the  support  of 
the  heads  of  the  army  and  the  moderate  ele- 
ments in  the  nation." 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 

Sixth   Year    Opens    September    5,    1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 

Telephone  Prospect  250 

GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Master 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


Manzanita  Hall  For  Boys 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next   term    begins   September  17,   1917 

For  caia!o£ae  and  specific  information,  address 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Bead  Master     -    -     PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Hall 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

pOURSES  parallel  with  the 
An  Outdoor  ^  \xA  New  England  school!. 
School    for       B        prepared  |or  my       „_ 

Young   Boys  \_J__  ,      i 

sentahve    preparatory    school. 

Graduates    now     students    at 
Thatchers',    St     Marks',     St. 
Summer  Paul's,    Andoyer,    and    other 

Camp,  July  leading    preparatory     schools. 

and  August  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door  life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT  TAMALPAIS 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

28th  Year  Begins  August  22 

SAN  RAFAEL,  WEST  END,  CAL. 


July  28,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Ail  Booka  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  do  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square                  San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


rvESCRIPTTVE  CATALOGUE  of  the  recently 
*J  acquired  Robinson  Library  of  several  thou- 
sand volumes  mailed  on  request. 

JOHN  HOWELL 

IMPORTER    BOOKS    PUBLISHER 

107  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  3268 


THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 


In  Good  Company. 

Coulson  Kernahan,  with  obvious  sincerity 
and  conscientious  regard  for  the  truth,  suc- 
ceeds in  entertaining  us  by  his  latest  book. 
His  selection  of  unquestionable  and  near 
celebrities  is  a  diverse  if  not  altogether  a 
happy  one.  We  can  understand  a  large  pub- 
lic eagerly  assimilating  the  confidential  inti- 
macies that  concern  such  a  marvelously  gifted 
man  as  the  late  Charles  Algernon  Swinburne. 
Unfortunately,  the  author's  disclosures  per- 
taining to  the  "Pagan  Poet"  are  brief  and 
strangely  barren  of  illuminating  incidents.  He 
has  much  to  tell  us  of  Theodore  Watts-Dun- 
ton,  the  intimate  friend  of  both  Swinburne 
and  Rosetti.  The  lengthy  sketch  of  Watts- 
Dunton  is  an  admirable  and  a  loving  one,  but 
we  can  not  refrain  from  wishing  that  Mr. 
Kernahan  had  possessed  the  knowledge  where- 
with to  render  the  same  faithfully  colored 
and  palpitating  account  of  the  others. 

Partitioned  between  a  paper  on  Edward 
Whymper,  the  first  man  to  ascend  the  Matter- 
horn,  and  another  on  S.  J.  Stone,  the  hymn- 
writer,  we  have  a  sympathetic  portrait  of  the 
brilliant  and  unfortunate  genius,  Oscar  Wilde. 
The  inclusion  of  Wilde  in  such  a  worthy  col- 
lection of  honored  names  will  undoubtedly  at- 
tract many  readers  and  perhaps  repel  a  few 
of  the  sniffily  virtuous.  Mr.  Kernahan  is  to 
be  admired  for  his  commendable  attitude, 
which  endeavors  to  convey  to  an  estranged 
public  the  good  he  found  in  the  dethroned 
idol,  and  for  projecting  a  normal  man's  rea- 
sons for  not  holding  an  unusually  gifted  per- 
sonality too  mercilessly  responsible  for  the 
bad.  For  substantial  diet  the  book  is  light 
and  gracefully  written  and  well  worth  any- 
body's reading. 

Is  Good  Company.  By  Coulson  Kernahan. 
New  York:  John  Lane   Company;    $1.50. 


Germanism  from  Within. 
Enough  books  have  been  published  on  the 
German  Idea  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  steps 
in  the  development  of  the  ambition  for  world 
control  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present 
war.  One  needs  to  read  only  a  half-dozen 
of  the  representative  Germans  authors  to  see 
this,  for  they  are  convicted  out  of  their  own 
mouths.  But  sometimes  additional  light  is 
thrown  on  German  psychology  and  methods 
by  observers  who  have  lived  among  them. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  book  that  has  just 
come  from  the  pen  of  A.  D.  McLaren,  en- 
titled "Germanism   from  Within." 

The  author  was  for  some  seven  years  Ger- 
man correspondent  for  the  Sydney  (Australia) 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  during  this  time  made 
good  use  of  his  opportunities  for  observation 
and  study.  He  deals  in  his  book  with  the 
German  Weltpolttik,  with  the  internal  situa- 
tion, with  the  Kaiser,  with  German  character 
and  culture,  and  then  draws  his  conclusions. 
His  chapters  on  the  Socialists  and  the  War. 
on  German  Religious  Consciousness,  on  the 
Xorth  and  South,  on  Public  Opinion,  and  on 
Child  Suicide  in  Germany  are  particularly 
striking.  If  one  were  to  venture  a  criticism  it 
would  be  to  remark  that  the  author  is  a  jour- 
nalist rather  than  a  historian,  and  therefore 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  volume  are 
those  which  record  his  personal  observations 
and  impressions,  while  those  dealing  with  the 
antecedent  developments  display  a  lack  of  his- 
torical knowledge.  Nevertheless  "Germanism 
from  Within"  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  Teutonic  character  and  ambi- 
tions. 

Germanism     from     Within.       By     A.     D.     Mc- 
Laren.     New   York:    E.   P.   Dutton   &  Co.;  $3   net. 
«*» 

Nearly  a  million  horses  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  mules  is  the  export  rec- 
ord of  the  United  States  in  the  thirty-four 
months  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
stated  value  of  the  horses  exported  was  $194,- 
000,000  and  of  the  mules  $66,000,000. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Closed  House. 
It  stands  with  lids  fast  shut,  like  those 
Which  o'er  the  dreamer's  eyes  do  close: 
Upon  its  front  the  storms  have  beat. 
The  winds  have  swept  that  lone  retreat; 
The  sea  has  sobbed  and  moaned;  the  snow 
Through  every  crevice  seeks  to  go — 
To  break  that  pulseless  calm  seems  vain. 
Or  wake  that  house  to  life  again. 

And  yet  some  day,  some  heavenly  day. 
When  storms  are  spent  and  winds  away. 
When  the  first  dandelion  shall  bring 
Assurance    of    another    spring. 
Ah!    then,    its  soul   alive  will  be; 
Those  lids  uplifted,  we  shall  see 
At  windows,   sweet   with   sun   and   air, 
A  child's  face,    framed    in  yellow   hair. 
-Augustus    .V.     Crocker,     in     Springfield     Repub- 
lica  n . 


The  Guards  Came  Through. 
Men    of   the    Twenty-First, 

Up  by  the  chalk  pit  wood, 
Weak    with    our    wounds    and     our    thirst. 

Wanting   our   sleep   and   our    food. 
After   a    day   and    a  night — 

God,    shall    I    ever    forget ! 
Beaten    and   broken    in  the    fight, 

But    sticking    it    yet. 
Trying    to    hold    the    line, 

Fainting  and  spent  and  done, 
Always    the    thud    and    the    \vhinu-, 

Always  the  yell  of  the  Hun! 
Northumberland,    Lancaster,    York, 

Durham    and    Somerset, 
Fighting  alone,    worn   to    the   bone, 

But    sticking    it,    sticking    it    yet. 

Never    a    message    of    hope ! 

Never   a  word   of  cheer! 
Fronting  Hill    70's  shell-swept  slope. 

With   the  dull   plain  in  our  rear. 
Always  the  whine  of  the  shell, 

Always   the   roar  of  its  burst, 
Always  the  tortures  of  hell, 

As  waiting  and    wincing  we  cursed 
Our   luck  and   the  guns  and   the   Boche, 

When  our  corporal  shouted,  "Stand  to!" 
And  I   beard  some  one  cry,   "Clear  the  front  for 
the   Guards!" 

And  the  Guards  came  through. 

Our  throats  they  were  parched  and  hot, 

But,  Lord,  if  you  heard  the  cheers! 
Irish   and   Welsh   and    Scotch, 

Coldstream    and    Grenadiers. 
Two   brigades,    if  you    please, 

Dressing  as  straight  as  a  hem, 
We   were  down  on   our  knees 

Praying  for  us  and   for  them! 
Praying    with    tear-wet    cheek, 

Praying    with    outstretched    hand, 
Lord.    I    could    speak    for    a    week, 

But    how    could    you    understand! 
How    should    your    cheeks   be    wetj 

Such    feelings    don't    come    to    you. 
But  when  can  me  or  my  mates  forget 

When   the   Guards  came  through? 

"Five  yards  left,  extend!" 

It  passed   from   rank  to   rank, 
Line  after  line,   with   never  a  bend, 

And  a  touch  of  the  London   swank. 
A  trifle  of  swank  and  dash, 

Cool   as   a    home  parade, 
Twinkle   and   glitter  and   flash. 

Flinching  never  a  shade, 
With  the  shrapnel   right  in  their   face 

Doing  their  Hyde  Park  stunt, 
Keeping  their  swing  at  an  easy  pace. 

Arms  at  the  trail,    eyes   front! 
Man.   it   was  great  to  see! 

Man,   it  was  fine  to  do! 
It's  a  cot  and  a  hospital  ward   for  me, 
And    I'll    tell    'em    in    Blighty,    wherever    I    be, 

How    the   Guards   came   through. 
— Sir  Arthur  Conan   Doyle,   in   London   Times. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    House    of    Landell.      By    Gertrude    Capen 
Whitney.      New    York:    R.    F.  Fenno  &  Co.;   $1.35. 
A    novel. 

Direct-Method  Physical  Development.  By 
Claus  Seltz.     New   York:   R.    F.   Fenno  &  Co.;  $1. 

Application  of  direct  methods  in  acquiring  nerve 
force  and  muscle  force. 

Helen    of    Four    Gates.       By    an    ex-mill    girl. 
New  York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A    novel. 

Science  and  Learning  in  Frakce.  By  Ameri- 
can scholars.  The  Society  for  American  Fellow- 
ships in   French  Universities. 

An  appreciation.  With  a  survey  of  opportuni- 
ties  for  American  students  in    French   universities. 

The  Snare.     By   Rafael  Sabatini.     Philadelphia: 
J.     B.    Lippincott    Company. 
A    novel. 

The    Joyful    Years.      By    F.    T.    Wawn.      New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &   Co.;   $1.50. 
A    novel. 

The      Moderns.       By      John      Freeman.       New- 
York:    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Company;    $1.75. 
Essays  in  literary  criticism. 

Across  France  in  War-Time.  Bv  W.  Fitz- 
water  Wray.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  50 
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You  Are  the  Hope  of  the  World.  By  Her- 
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In  Xew  York  a  two-million-dollar  building 
is  being  completed  which  is  to  be  a  general 
entrepot  for  buyers.  It  is  proposed  to  house 
in  this  skyscraper  permanent  exhibits  main- 
tained by  many  producers  in  each  of  numer- 
ous lines.  One  floor  will  contain  artistic 
booths  occupied  by  shoe  manufacturers.  An- 
other will  be  equally  representative  of  the  toy 
interest,  another  will  be  devoted  to  groceries, 
and  so  on.  Here,  also,  buyers  will  find  club 
accommodations,  a  restaurant,  and  an  infor- 
mation bureau  that  will  supply  credit  data, 
shopping   news,    and   the    like. 


Going  West. 
(The    British    soldiers    frequently    refer    to    death 
as  "Going  West.") 

Going  West,  O  my  comrade, 
To  a  far  home — a  long  home — oh,  not  the  home  we 
know — 
Not  to  the   land   of  hawthorn  or  of  heather — 
Yet,    as    we    fare    the    long,    long    road    together, 
Are   soft   winds   and   sweet   winds  that  out   of  the 
Westland  blow. 

Going  West,  O  my  comrade, 
On  a  long  road — a  strange  road — oh,  not  a  road  we 
know — 
Not  to  the  moors — O  lad,  I  wonder  whether 
The  gorse  is  all   abloom  while  we  together 
Feel  on  our  faces,  now,  the  winds  from  the  West- 
land  blow. 

Going  West,  O  my  comrade. 
On  a  still  road — a  dark  road — oh,  not  a   road   we 
know! 
I   with  khaki  torn — you  with  draggled    feather — 
The  last  old  tramp  we'll  ever  take  together — 
White    taps  sound   and   pipes   wail — as   winds    from 
the   Westland   blow. 

Going  West,  O  my  comrade, 
In  a  long  peace — a  brave  peace — the  end   we  may 
not  know, 
Brothers,    we've    been    through    all    the    stormy 

weather — 
Brothers  we'll  be,  as  we  He  down  together — 
And    strong    winds    from    the    Westland,    over    the 
trenches  blow! 

—Charlotte   Elizabeth    Wells. 


Probably  there  is  no  other  woman  on  the 
stage  today  who  has  such  a  rare  collection  of 
precious  stones  as  La  Belle  Otero.  Now  it 
is  learned  that  this  famous  Spanish  dancer, 
to  whom  jewels  were  for  years  a  unique  ad- 
vertisement, is  to  dispose  of  them  and  devote 
the  proceeds  of  their  sale  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Spanish  academy  for  the  uplifting  of 
dancing  girls  of  her  race. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


West  f,oast -flan  prancisco 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE 

354  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LOS  ANGELES,  OAKLAND  and  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SEATTLE,  TAC0MA,  and  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

BOISE,  IDAHO         SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Admitted  Assets $  3,028,000 

Insurance  In  Force 35.036,000 

Premium  Receipts  1916 1,348,000 


President   -    -   C.  0.  G.  MILLER 


CITY  AGENCY 
P.  M.  CAROE,  Mgr.,  Balboa  Building 


FARM      LANDS 

The  Government  needs  Farmers  as  well  as 
Fighters.  Two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
Acres  of  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.  Grant 
Lands  to  be  opened  for  homesteads  and  sale. 
Title  revested  in  United  States.  Containing  some 
of  best  land  left  in  United  States.  Large  Copy- 
righted Map  showing  lands  by  Sections  and  full 
description  by  Counties.  Postpaid,  One  Dollar. 
Grant  Lands  Locating  Co..  Box  610,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -    -     Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  SB  First  Street 


The  first  French  stamp  made  its  appearance 
sixty-eight  years  ago.  The  issue  followed 
close  upon  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  exact 
date  of  its  appearance  being  New  Year's  Day, 
1849. 


Back  East 


rsions 


SALE  DATES: 

July  31. 

August  I,  14,  15,  28,  29. 

September  4,  5. 

SOME     FARES: 

( Direct  Routes) 

Denver,  Putblo $  62.50 

Omaha,  Kansas  City 67.50 

Dallas,  Houston,  San  Antonio 70.00 

New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis.  .      77.50 

Chicago 80.00 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 84.45 

Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore I  16.00 

New  York.  Philadelphia I  18.20 

Boston 120.20 

Proportionately  low  fares  to  many  other  poinls. 
Going  Limit — 15  days;  Return  Limit — 3  mos. 
from  date  of  sale  (but  not  later  than  Oct.31.) 
STOPOVERS :  Going— east  of  Calif,  state 
line;  Returning — at  all  points.   See  Agents. 


Southern    Pacific 

Write  fir  folder  on  the   Apache    Trail  of  Arizona 
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DRAMA  AT  THE  GREEK  THEATRE. 

What  would  not  the  professional  producer 
expend  if  he  could  achieve  within  the  walls 
of  a  theatre  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  light 
and  shade,  the  pure  Greek  beauty  of  pillared 
walls  of  stone,  the  heavenly,  natural  beauty 
of  plumed  trees  rustling  under  a  night-sky 
full  of  twinkling  stars?  It  is  what  we  can 
always  count  on  when  they  give  drama  at  the 
Greek  Theatre.  And  more.  For  we  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  all  out  doors  and  we  partake 
of  that  mysterious  exultation  of  being  one  of 
an  audience  of  thousands.  Furthermore,  the 
weather  is  usually  auspicious  during  these 
summer  night  plays  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 
There  are  other  pleasant  reminders,  too,  that 
we  are  close  to  nature.  Sometimes  we  hear 
the  breezy  rustle  of  foliage,  or  the  sleepy 
twitter  of  a  bird,  and  often  we  see  the  night- 
moths  flitting  and  fluttering  like  ghosts  of 
butterflies  in  a  stream  of  dazzling  light.  And 
when  it  is  all  over,  if  we  are  wise  enough  to 
pass  through  the  campus,  the  feast  of  beauty 
continues  as  the  automobile  lights  make 
magical  beauty  of  the  Berkeley  oaks. 

And  the  vast  spaces  of  the  stage  lend  them- 
selves so  generously  to  picturesque  effects. 
I  think  it  was  Livingston  Piatt,  when  he  was 
planning  the  art  details  in  the  staging  of  Mar- 
garet Anglin's  Greek  tragedies,  who  first  car- 
ried out  the  idea  of  masking  the  exits  at 
either  end  of  the  stage  with  groves  of  trees. 
Since  then  they  always  do  it,  the  groves  serv- 
ing for  gardens,  or  forests,  or  lover's  retreats, 
or  the  neighborhood  of  city  gates,  or  an  am- 
bush for  robbers,  as  may  be. 

Last  Saturday  night  in  "Matsuo,"  a  Jap- 
anese tragedy  the  acting  of  which  in  the 
Little  Theatre  of  the  Players'  Club  has  been 
already  reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  centre 
of  the  vast  stage  was  arranged  as  the  setting 
for  the  classroom  in  a  school  for  children  in 
the  house  of  Ganzo.  When  the  light  revealed 
the  tiny  figures  of  the  children  seated  at  their 
little  desks  they  looked  at  first  like  specimens 
of  Japanese  statuary  smaller  than  life-size. 
Then  the  eye  took  in  by  degrees  the  admirably 
simple  yet  beautiful  arrangement.  The  cur- 
taining of  the  great  central  doorway  was  of 
black  and  gold.  On  either  side  of  the  stage 
centre  were  disposed  two  immensely  tall,  ob- 
long, banner-like  erections,  made  apparently 
of  black  crepe  embroidered  in  gold.  Later, 
however,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Beatty,  the  scenic 
designer  of  the  Players'  Club,  had  ingeniously 
evolved  these  really  beautiful  objects,  which 
I  hadn't  in  the  least  doubted  were  of  Jap- 
anese design  and  were  of  some  ulterior  sig- 
nificance, out  of  dyed  cheese-cloth  and  gold 
paint.  To  complete  this  rich  color  harmony 
a  magnificent  costume  of  black  and  gold  is 
worn  by  Matsuo,  the  pretended  recreant  re- 
tainer, who  feigned  allegiance  to  the  usurper 
the  better  to  mask  his  secret  services  to  his  de- 
posed liege  lord.  Matsuo  entered  the  home  of 
Ganzo  in  order  to  bear  testimony  that  the 
youthful  victim  was  the  princely  son  of  Serga- 
wara.  It  was  his  own  son  that  he  thus  sacri- 
ficed, the  Japanese  idea  going  further  than 
ours.  It  is  not  "Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend"  ;  but  that  the  supreme  sacrifice  is  to 
offer  the  life  of  one's  child,  and  Matsuo's 
young  son  voluntarily  yields  it  up  in  response 
to  the  dictates  of  absolute  loyalty  to  one's 
lord. 

Matsuo.  the  apparent  retainer  of  the  usurper, 
enters  with  dignity,  clad  in  the  magnificent 
robe  already  mentioned,  the  richness  of  which 
is  evidence  of  the  honors  paid  him  by  his  new 
lord.  In  thus  completing  the  black  and  gold 
scheme  the  impressively  rich  yet  simple  setting 
Mr.  William  S.  Rainey,  who  appears  as  Mat- 
suo, was  indebted  to  a  well-known  Japanese 
actor,  Ito  by  name,  who  has  been  acting  at 
the  Japanese  theatre  in  San  Francisco,  and 
who,  struck  by  the  fine  impressiveness  of  Mr. 
Rainey's  portrayal,  was  glad  to  lend  him  this 
six-hundred-dollar  robe  and  his  own  personal 
wig.  a  lofty,  elaborate  affair  constructed  on  a 
metallic  frame,  which  greatly  alters.  Oriental- 
izes, and  dignifies  the  pleasant,  boyish  counte- 
nance uf  the  talented  young  actor. 

Mr.  Rainey's  intense  interest  in  the  play 
caused  him  to  closely  study  the  performance 
of  it  at  the  Japanese  Theatre  to  such  good 
pur-  ose  that  the  costumes,  the  groupings,  the 
attitudes,  all  are  instrumental  in  carrying  out 
the  tragic  and  Oriental  suggestion  of  the  play. 
A    I  one  feels  it  incumbent  to  reexpress  ad- 


miration for  the  talent  of  the  young  tragedian 
and  faith  in  his  sucecss  as  a  professional 
should  he  elect  to  choose  the  hard  road  fol- 
lowed by  the  mime.  He  has  a  remarkably 
mellow  and  carrying  voice,  which  he  is  able 
to  charge  fully  with  tragic  significance,  and  in 
his  accents  there  is  not  a  single  touch  of  that 
crudeness  of  intonation  and  enunciation  which 
often  in  amateurs  and  sometimes  in  profes- 
sionals so  seriously  interferes  with  the  illusion 
that  it  is  intended  to  create. 

The  Players'  Club,  however,  deserves  much 
more  praise  than  blame,  and,  except  for  some 
inevitable  voice  betrayals,  the  tragedy  as  a 
whole  was  impressively  rendered.  How  won- 
derful are  the  acoustics  of  that  great  amphi- 
theatre !  Those  little  child  voices  carried  as 
completely  as  the  big  bass  of  the  men.  Would 
that  builders  of  theatres  could  vie  with  them, 
for  the  public  is  often  sorely  afflicted  by  con- 
tinual gaps  in  the  understanding.  I  remember 
in  "A  Bit  o'  Love"  some  one  entered  on  the 

scene  and  said,  "The  parson's  at  his  " 

And  every  one  of  the  group — it  was  the  scene 
at  the  inn — tumultously  left  the  stage.  Why, 
we  knew  not.  We  interrogated  each  other, 
but  neither  knew  the  missing  word.  For  the 
dash  stands  for  an  uncomprehended  word 
which  sounded  like  "lass."  Now  I  knew  a 
dozen  or  more  people  who  subsequently  saw 
the  play — some  on  our  say-so ;  and,  by  the 
way,  they  enjoyed  it — and  we  interrogated 
each  and  every  one  as  to  the  missing  word. 
Not  one  could  enlighten  us,  and  it  was  not 
until  we  read  the  play  that  we  found  it  was, 
"The  parson's  at  his  lastly." 

Well,  at  the  Greek  Theatre  we  generally  get 
every  syllable.  Yet  I  will  admit  that  I  didn't 
always  know  what  they  were  getting  at  in 
"The  Talisman."  Evidently  Mr.  Raine  Ben- 
nett, the  author  of  the  play,  is  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  mythology,  and 
the  play  is  full  of  esoteric  allusions.  There 
were  altogether  too  many  graybeards  in  "The 
Talisman"  to  suit  me.  I  admit  that  I  like  to 
catch  them  young  in  the  drama.  But  pic- 
torially  the  performance  was  extremely  beauti- 
ful, and  the  gra}d>eards  were  quite  as  pic- 
turesque as  the  younger  element. 

"The  Talisman"  is  a  Bedouin  drama  in  two 
acts,  the  first  of  which  is  supposed  to  trans- 
pire in  the  interior  of  a  Bedouin  Sheikh's 
tent,  the  second  representing  a  place  in  the 
Great  Oasis  outside  the  tent,  near  a  mosque, 
and  near  tufts  of  trees.  With  its  customary 
benignance  the  beautiful  stage  lent  itself  to 
either  idea.  The  great  doorway  served  as  a 
tent  entrance  and  the  roominess  of  the  space 
permitted  suggestions  of  Oriental  beauty. 
From  a  private  collector  Mr.  Reginald 
Travers,  who  is  the  intelligent  and  energetic 
director  of  the  Players'  Club,  obtained  the 
loan  of  various  beautiful  rugs  and  other 
choice  objects  which  helped  in  beautifying 
the  stage. 

As  for  the  acting,  it  seemed  to  me  that  of 
professionals,  although  as  far  as  I  know 
Beatriz  Michelena  was  the  only  regular  pro- 
fessional on  the  stage.  Miss  Michelena  in  the 
role  of  the  heroine  registered  youth,  beauty, 
and  grace.  Her  professionally  disused  voice 
has  not  suffered  from  its  retirement  to  the 
movies,  being  mellow,  sweet,  and  penetrating 
both  in  speech  and  song.  She  was  Orientally 
picturesque  and  graceful  in  her  costuming 
and  has  the  beautiful  hair  inseparable  from 
the  movie   heroine. 

Dion  Holm  as  the  young  and  impetuous 
Mustapha  proved  himself  a  skilled  actor,  and 
very  good  in  some  declamatory  passages  with 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  open  the  piece. 
The  roles  of  the  Sheikh  and  his  councilors 
were  particularly  well  rendered  by  Messrs. 
Mayerle,   Rosenthal,  and  Metzger. 

There  were  several  interesting  interludes: 
a  beautiful  dance  by  Sadye  Vanda  Hoff ;  a 
lovely  flute  solo  by  Christine  Howells,  who, 
sitting  in  the  dim  light  costumed  as  an 
Egyptian  slave,  discoursed  sweet,  searching 
music  which  spoke  of  desert  loneliness  and 
the  longings  of  Oriental  lovers.  And  from 
his  high  station  a  muezzin  gave  the  call  to 
prayer.  It  was  from  the  summit  of  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  beautiful  structure,  which,  as 
usual,  helped  to  serve  every  necessary  pur- 
pose, that  he  called,  and  the  audience  imme- 
diately recognized  that  it  was  the  real  thing, 
a  Hindu  priest  having  contributed  his  services 
for  the  occasion. 

"The  Talisman,"  in  fact,  was  rich  with  at- 
mosphere, and,  as  I  have  said,  full  of  pic- 
torial beauty.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has 
served  as  a  picture  play,  but  if  it  hasn't,  no 
doubt  it  could.  But  as  a  spectacle  it  was 
gorgeously  beautiful.  As  drama  it  didn't 
carry  over  with  particular  keenness,  but  the 
general  effect,  the  interesting  and  sometimes 
exquisite  interludes,  the  animated  tableaux, 
the  beauty  of  light-and-shadow  effects,  kept 
the  audience  in  a  pleased  and  highly  enjoying 
state.  It  was  on  account  of  its  beauty  possi- 
bilities that  Mr.  Travers  produced  "The  Talis- 
man." and  the  results  proved  him  fully  justi- 
fied. At  one  scene  they  flooded  the  stage 
with  artificial  moonlight,  and  wonderfully  it 
became  the  pure  Greek  beauty  of  the  facade. 
At  another  the  insurrectionary  fellaheen 
started  a  conflagration  and  the  pale  gray  stone 
was  tinted  with  a  rosy  reflex  from  the  crim- 


son   vapors    which    enwreathed    the    columned 
walls. 

The  last  tableau  was  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  reminiscent  of  many  famous  paintings  of 
Bedouin  life.  Multapha  appears  upon  the 
scene  mounted  on  a  white,  well,  we'll  call  it  a 
steed;  under  the  circumstances  it  sounds  bet- 
ter than  just  prosaic  horse.  The  beautiful 
Medina  sets  her  foot  in  the  stirrup  and 
mounts,  to  be  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  eager 
lover  and  borne  swiftly  away.  Hosts  of  white- 
burnoused  Bedouins  rush  across  the  stage  as 
the  lovers  flee,  disappearing  behind  one  of' 
the  convenient  groves  already  mentioned. 
We  liear  the  sound  of  the  hollow  desert  drum, 
the  shouts  of  combatants,  then  all  disappear, 
and  the  defeated  Sheikh,  'eft  in  solitude, 
stabs  himself,  and  a  curtain  of  darkness  falls 
on  the  stage  as  the  play  ends 


COLLEGIATES  AND  THE  WAR  SPIRIT. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fifty-fourth  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University  of 
California  the  thousands  assembled  at  the 
Greek  Theatre  could  not  fail  to  remark  in  the 
participants  the  ardor  with  which  youth  is 
consecrating  itself  to  the  great  cause.  Some 
half-dozen  gifted  young  people  among  the 
graduates  delivered  addresses,  characterized 
by  sober  reasoning  of  the  intellect  and  a  fine 
exaltation  of  the  spirit.  The  auditors  were 
teased  by  no  bursts  of  purely  sophomoric 
eloquence,  for  war  has  offered  its  challenge 
to  all  thinking  minds. 

Never  did  our  youth  at  the  university  seem 
so  balanced,  so  fine,  so  strongly  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  humanity.  All  that  was  said 
was  fine  and  sincere,  and  much  of  it  elo- 
quent and  beautiful.  The  perception  of  war 
had  sharpened  the  intellect  and  intensified 
ideals  for  a  changed  and  ennobled  future. 
Not  a  word  was  said  of  hatreds  and  antago- 


nisms, but  there  was  universal  recognition 
that  a  time  had  come  in  which  individualism 
for  a  time  must  go,  and  all  must  dedicate 
themselves  to   the   service   of  a   common   aim. 

Young  womanhood  voiced  ideals  of  educa- 
tion, help,  and  healing;  young  manhood  spoke 
of  organization,  of  an  economic  world  federa- 
tion,   of    international    brotherhood. 

It  was  reassuring,  inspiring,  and  beautiful, 
and  beautiful,  too,  was  the  spirit  pervading 
the  great  multitude  that,  with  a  thrill  in  its 
heart  and  a  lift  to  its  voice,  sang  the  college 
hymns  and  the  national  anthems  with 
fervent,  a  prayerful  perception  of  what  the 
nation  was  giving  up  when  it  dedicated  i  ts 
youth  to  the  cause. 

There  were  white-haired  old  scholars  on  the 
stage,  and  we  felt,  when  we  saw  so  many  of 
the  young  men  in  khaki,  that  we  were  re- 
living the  scenes  of  olden  times  when  silver- 
haired  age  blessed  the  arms  of  the  young 
warriors. 

For,  in  spite  of  youth's  high  spirits  rind  the 
elation  of  the  many  hundred  who  had 
"passed,"  the  solemnity,  the  spiritual  exalta- 
tion of  sacrifice,  was  in  the  air.  May  the  na- 
tion show  itself  worthy  the  sacrifice! 

Josephine  Hart  Phclps. 


Newark,  New  Jersey,  claims  to  be  the  city 
of  originators.  Its  list  of  inventions  includes 
patent  leather,  malleable  iron,  the  electric  dy- 
namo, celluloid,  brushes  embedded  in  rubber, 
and  the  one-piece  collar  button.  The  mother- 
of-pearl  button,  now  a  universal  institution, 
was  perfected  in   Newark. 


Over  400  organizations  and  agencies,  not 
including  their  adjuncts,  are  engaged  in  sys- 
tematic efforts  for  the  betterment  of  human 
conditions     in     Chicago     through     benevolent 

means. 
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The  Kite  must  have  just 
enough  tail  to  fly— no  mote 


AN  must  have  just  enough  food  to  be 
healthy— too  much  makes  him  ill— too 
little  starves  him.  "When  men  go  to 
extremes  they  always  go  wrong  The 

balanced  man  does  not  believe  in  too  much  or 

too  little  of  anything1. 

rbr  bo  years  BUDWEISER— an  honest  brew 
of  Bailey-Malt  and  Saazer  Hops— has  made  for 
true  temperance.  When  rationally  used  this  mild 
beverage  imparts  a  kindly  humanity,  and  its  whole- 
some juices  benefit  the  entire  body.  BUDWEISER 
sales  exceed  other  beers  by  millions  of  bottles. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH.  ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 

Visitors  [o  St  Louis  are  courteously  ir-vited  to  inspect  our  plant — cover:  142  acres 

Tillmann  &-  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco  Calif. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

The  fifth  and  last  concert  of  the  present 
series  of  the  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
will  be  given  at  the  Cort  Theatre  next  Sun- 
day afternoon,  July  29th,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  "Eroica,"  by  Beethoven,  said  to  be  the 
greatest  symphony  by  the  greatest  symphonist, 
will  open  the  programme  of  July  29th.  Soko- 
lo IT,  the  talented  conductor,  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  this  work  under  the  world's 
foremost  Beethoven  exponents,  and  a  rendi- 
tion of  the  highest  order  is  expected  of  this 
masterpiece,  which  is  veritably  steeped  in 
musical  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
ever  conceived  by  the  human  mind. 

The  many  requests  for  a  repetition  of  the 
exquisite  symphonic  sketch,  "On  the  Steppes 
of  Central  Asia,"  by  Borodine,  which  created 
nothing  less  than  a  sensation  at  the  first  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  series,  has  prompted 
Sokolotf  to  repeat  it.  This  composition  is  a 
masterpiece  in  local  coloring  and  descriptive 
episodes.  The  vast  reaches  of  the  desert,  the 
sounds  of  the  approaching  caravan  of  camels, 
the  clank  of  the  horses'  hoofs  of  the  escort 
of  Russian  soldiers,  the  tranquil  peasant  song, 
and  the  melancholy  echo  of  an  Oriental  chant 
are  all  vividly  portrayed  by  Borodine  in  this 
tone-poem. 

The  enchanting  First  Nocturne,  by  Debussy, 
the  greatest  of  the  modern  French  composers, 
will  be  the  third  number.  This  dainty  com- 
position, with  its  enchanting  rhythms  and  fas- 
cinating harmonies,  is  done  in  the  charac- 
teristic style  of  Debussy.  The  closing  num- 
ber will  be  "Les  Preludes,"  by  Liszt,  with 
their  wealth  of  beauty  and  melodic  simplicity. 


Return  of  "So  Long  Letty." 
The  announcement  that  Oliver  Morosco  is 
to  bring  "So  Long  Letty"  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  most  welcome  one.  The  engage- 
ment will  be  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  beginning 
Sunday,  July  29th,  and  is  a  limited  one,  dur- 
ing which  there  will  be  the  usual  Wednesday 
and   Saturday   matinees. 

As  will  be  remembered,  "Letty"  is  a  com- 
bined work  of  Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer 
Harris,  an  adaptation  of  Harris'  popular 
farce,  "Your  Neighbor's  Wife,"  to  which  Ear) 
Carroll  contributed  the  music,  comprising 
eighteen   numbers,    many   of   which   have   long 


Don't  Fail  to  Hear  the  Last   Concert  of 

People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

CORT   THEATRE 

Sunday  Aft.,  July  29th,  at  3 

POPULAR  PRICES     -     -     -     25c  to  $1 

PROGRAMME: 

Eroica  Symphony Beethoven 

On  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia P.orodine 

Nocturne   (Clouds)    Debussy 

Les  Preludes  Liszt 

Tickets    on    sale    at    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s 
and   Kohler  &   Chase's. 
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RPHEUM 


O'FARREL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

Last  Week 

JULIA   ARTHUR 

In  the  Patriotic  Spectacle 
"LIBERTY  AFLAME" 
In    Conjunction    with 
A  GREAT  NEW  BILL 
RUBEVILLE,   a  Melange  of  Rural  Mirth   and 
Melody,   Featuring  Harry  B.   Watson  and  Jere 
Delaney;     PRINCESS    KALAMA    and     Com- 
pany in  "Echoes  of  Kilauea";  MOTOR  BOAT- 
ING,     with      Tom      McCrae      and      Company ; 
COUNTESS    NARDINI,   Italian   Accordeonist; 
HUGH  HERBERT  and  Company  in  "The  Pre- 
diction";   EL   CLEVE   and    O'CONNOR,   Ver- 
satile Entertainers;  HARRY  CARROLL,   Sing- 
ing His  Own  Compositions. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE   l£jcS' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.       Phone  Franklin  160 
Beginning    Monday    Night,    July    30 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

David  Eelasco  presents 

The  Boomerang 

With  the  Original  Belasco  Theatre  (N.  Y.)  cast, 

headed    by    Arthur    Byron,     Martha    Hed- 

man,  Wallis  Eddinger,  Ruth  Shepley 


CQE£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ei.MS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Saturday    Night — Al    Jolson    in 

"Robinson    Crusoe,    Jr." 

Starting    Sunday    Night,    July    29 

OLIVER   MOROSCO 

Brings    Back    the    Fastest    and    Funniest    of 

Musical    Farces 

"SO    LONG    LETTY" 

With    CHARLOTTE    GREENWOOD 

And    a    Typical    Morosco    Cast   and    Chorus 

Nights,  50c  to  $1.50. 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00    WED.    &    SAT.    MATS. 


since  been  popular  in  the  cafes.  While  the 
play  contains  a  few  of  the  old  numbers,  there 
have  been  many  new  ones  written  in  which 
are  sure  to  be  equally  popular,  principally 
"When  Jackson  Moans  On  His  Saxophone," 
"Pass  Around  the  Apples  Once  Again,"  "How 
Do  Do,"  "Maryland,"  and  "Mr.  Patrick 
Henry." 

The  cast  is  still  headed  by  Charlotte  Green- 
wood, who  created  a  favorable  impression" 
during  her  former  engagement.  She  is  ably 
seconded  by  Sydney  Grant,  Hal  Skelly,  and 
May  Boley,  forming  a  quartet  hard  to  equal. 
A  special  feature  of  the  engagement  will  be 
the  novel  arrangement  of  the  orchestra,  which 
will  be  augmented  by  a  number  of  banjos, 
saxaphones,  and  marimbaphones. 


"The  Boomerang"  at  the  Columbia. 

When  Winchell  Smith  and  Victor  Mapes' 
comedy  triumph,  "The  Boomerang,"  comes  to 
the  Columbia  for  two  weeks,  beginning  Mon- 
day night,  July  30th,  it  should  bring  out  a 
series  of  the  largest  and  most  representative 
audiences  of  the  season,  for  not  only  does  this 
attraction  come  to  San  Francisco  as  the  high- 
record  triumph  of  two  seasons  in  New  York 
and  another  in  Chicago,  but  also  because 
David  Belasco  is  sending  the  only  and  origi- 
nal company  that  has  been  appearing  in  the 
piece  since  it  was  first  produced  at  the  Be- 
lasco Theatre,  New  York.  The  cast  includes 
such  well-known  players  as  Arthur  Byron, 
Martha  Hedman,  Wallis  Eddinger,  Ruth  Shep- 
ley, Gilbert  Douglas,  Kathryn  Keys,  Mar- 
guerite Chaffee,  Dorothy  Megrew,  and  many 
others. 

"The  Boomerang"  is  said  to  be  thoroughly 
American  both  in  theme  and  treatment,  and 
has  to  do  with  a  doctor  who  undertakes  to 
cure  a  bad  case  of  jealousy  in  one  of  his 
patients.  He  gives  the  impression  that  he  is 
using  the  most  modern  and  scientific  methods, 
when  in  reality  he  is  using  only  a  plain,  old- 
fashioned  remedy.  The  comedy  scenes  are 
said  to  be  thoroughly  delightful,  bearing  evi- 
dence all  the  way  through  of  having  been 
treated  by  the  master  hand  of  Mr.  Belasco. 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum, 

Julia  Arthur  in  Roland  Burke  Hennessey's 
patriotic  spectacle,  "Liberty  Aflame,"  will  be- 
gin the  second  and  last  week  of  her  engage- 
ment  at   the    Orpheum   next    Sunday   matinee. 

A  novel  and  interesting  show  of  great  va- 
riety and  merit  will  also  be  presented. 

"Rubeville,"  a  mixture  of  mirth  and  melody, 
will  greatly  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
audience.  The  general  store  that  is  to  be 
found  in  every  village  is  used  as  a  locale. 
Here  are  brought  together  around  the  old 
wood  stove  all  of  the  characters  commonly 
known  as  "sodbursters."  To  enliven  the  pro- 
ceedings the  advance  agent  of  an  itinerant 
wagon  show  is  introduced.  The  chair- 
warmers  comprise  the  silver  clarinet  band, 
which  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  every  farming 
community,  and  the  rural  male  quartet,  with- 
out which  no  husking  bee  or  quilting  party 
would  be  complete.  In  engaging  their  cast 
the  producers  have  selected  Harry  B.  Watson 
and  Jere  Delanev  for  the  stellar  roles.  Mr. 
Watson  is  seen  as  the  proprietor  of  the  gen- 
eral store  and  he  contributes  a  clever  and 
diverting  character  sketch.  Mr.  Delaney  plays 
to  the  life  I.  M,  Quick,  the  glib,  silvery- 
tongued,  and  slangy  advance  agent.  The  sup- 
porting company  are  all  men  who  sing,  play, 
and   make    merry. 

Princess  Kalama  and  her  selected  Hawaiian 
company  will  present  "Echoes  of  Kilauea,"  a 
spectacular  novelty   in   two   scenes. 

"Motor-Boating,"  with   Tom   McCrae   and  a 


capable  crew  of  entertainers,  has  been  con- 
structed for  laughing  purposes  only.  It  is  a 
distinct  novelty  and  a  series  of  laughs  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Countess  Nardini  is  one  of  the  very  few 
women  accordeonists  in  vaudeville.  She  is  a 
virtuoso  and  her  success  has  been  great. 

Hugh  Herbert  and  his  company  in  "The 
Prediction"  and  Elmer  El  Cleve  and  Nan 
O'Connor  will  also  be  included  in  the  bill. 
Harry  Carroll,  the  youthful  and  popular  com- 
poser,  will   sing   new   songs. 


Municipal  Organ  Recital. 

In  response  to  many  requests  Edwin  H. 
Lemare,  official  city  organist  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  play  Batiste's  "Song  of  Hope"  as 
one  of  the  popular  numbers  at  his  next  re- 
cital in  the  Exposition  Auditorium  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  July  29th. 

Lemare  will  play  also  his  own  famous 
"Andantino  in  D  flat"  next  Sunday.  This 
piece,  the  first  that  he  published,  made  a 
fortune  for  the  publishers  after  Lemare  had 
sold  it  to  them  for  $15.  It  caught  the  world's 
fancy  and  the  publishers  were  called  on  to 
adapt  it  for  all  sorts  of  instruments.  Le- 
mare has  received  constant  requests  for  it 
here,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  make 
it  a  regular  encore  number  and  play  it  at 
every  recital. 

Other  selections  for  Lemare's  recital  next 
Sunday  are  Boccherini's  "Minuet,"  for  which 
there  have  been  numerous  requests,  Elgar's 
"Salut  d' Amour,"  the  "Andante  Cantabile" 
from  Tschaikowsky's  Fifth  Symphony,  and 
the  overture  of  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutch- 
man." 

The  municipal  organ  recitals  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  mayor  and  board  of  super- 
visors. The  admission  charge  is  10  cents, 
which  amount  is  dropped  in  the  cash  box  at 
the  entrance,  no  tickets  being  sold  and  no 
seats  reserved. 

-%♦» 

Chicago  is  moving  ahead  rapidly  with  a 
forest  preservation  scheme.  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  is  au- 
thorized, by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  to  issue 
$11,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing tracts  already  wooded  or  to  be  planted 
in  groves.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  sum  of 
$3,000,000  has  been  used,  and  the  first  com- 
pleted district  in  the  belt,  comprising  1000 
acres  in  the  township  of  Palatine,  about  an 
hour's  train  ride  from  the  "Loop,"  is  to  be 
dedicated  on  Saturday  of  this  week. 
Eventually  Chicago  will  have  an  outer  half- 
circles  of  forest  preserves  extending  from  a 
point  on  the  north  shore  to  a  point  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  inclosing 
the   city's   entire   suburban   area. 


A  flag  was  raised  over  the  Jamestown 
worsted  mill.  The  owners  of  the  mill  say  the 
flag  was  made  from  wool  from  American 
sheep,  sorted  by  an  American,  carded  by  an 
Italian,  spun  by  a  Swede,  warped  by  a  Ger- 
man, dressed  by  an  Englishman,  drawn  in  by 
a  Scotchman,  woven  by  a  Belgian,  supervised 
by  a  Frenchman,  inspected  by  an  American, 
scoured  by  an  Albanian,  dyed  by  a  Turk,  ex- 
amined by  an  Irishman,  and  pressed  by  a 
Pole. 


The  trustees  of  a  leading  American  uni- 
versity, authorized  to  bestow  prizes  upon  the 
best  American  novel,  best  American  play, 
best  American  work  of  biography,  and  best 
work  in  American  history  for  the  year,  with- 
held the  first  two,  gave  the  fourth  to  a 
Frenchman,  and  in  the  third  alone  crowned 
American    effort. 
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YOU  CAN  RUN  THE  NAYY 


Upon  water 

But  "Sammy"  wants  Good  Tea. 
Send  him  a  package  of 

Ridgways  India-Ceylon  Tea 


Awarded  Gold  Medal 
Grand  Prize 

New  York  Office 


San  Francisco  1915 
San  Diego         1916 

1 1 1  Hudson  St. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


Q  Nothing1  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning". Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting* at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate  prices. 

I|  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


Stye  Bolton  ppaaattt 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


Uses  for  Alcohol. 
Speaking  of  the  little-known  uses  of  alco- 
hol, a  recent  writer  says  that  few  men  who 
wear  the  so-called  "Derby"  hat  know  that  its 
stiffness  is  due  to  a  gum  that  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol.  The  familiar  transparent  soap  owes 
its  transparency  to  alcohol.  The  increasing 
demand  for  leather,  and  the  inability  of  the 
market  to  meet  this  demand  from  natural 
sources,  have  led  to  the  production  of  arti- 
ficial substitutes  for  the  material.  These  arc 
possible  through  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  same 
is  to  be  said  of  the  artificial  silk  that  now 
finds  a  large  and  increasing  sale.  Alcohol  is 
a  practically  indispensable  servant  in  the  var- 
nish used  on  woodwork.  It  is  used  in  pre- 
servatives, in  disinfectants,  deodorants,  and 
shoe  polishes,  in  dyes  and  in  lacquers,  and  in' 
a  long  list  of  chemicals  with  more  or  less  un- 
familiar names.  One  of  its  present  most  im- 
portant uses  is  in  the  manufacture  of  smoke- 
less  gunpowder   and   other   explosives. 


Abbott  Thayer,  among  the  artists  in  train- 
ing at  the  Columbia  University  camp  in  Con- 
necticut, has  worked  out  a  method  of  applying 
protective  coloration  to  uniforms  to  fit  any 
particular  landscape  or  background,  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  make  a  man  absolutely  in- 
visible at  a  very  short  distance,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  deliberately  make  himself  con- 
spicuous. 

•«*-»> 

Convictions  for  drunkenness  in  Greater 
London  and  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  Great 
Britain  with  a  population  of  over  100,000 
have  decreased,  in  the  case  of  men,  from 
155,000  in  1914  to  77,000  in  1916,  and  the 
corresponding  figures  for  women  are  41,000 
and  24,000  respectively. 


Acme  Beer 

prevails  in  the 
home  of  the 
discriminating 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


We  note  with  regret  and  apprehension  that 
two  voung  women  who  were  included  in  the 
-rush  of  women  volunteers"  for  clerical  duties 
in  connection  with  the  Naval  Coast  Detense 
Reserve  of  New  York  have  been  rejected  for 
flat  feet.  Vainly  they  explained  that  they 
ran  their  tvpewriters  with  their  hands  and 
not  with  their  feet.  The  plea  was  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  that  of  the  volunteer  who  was  re- 
jected for  the  army  on  the  ground  of  bad 
teeth,  and  who  protested  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  bite  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Bald- 
win sympathized  with  the  flat-footed  young 
women,  but  he  was  inexorable.  Rules  is 
rules. 

As  has  been  said,  we  view  this  matter  with 


H  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Csrquine2 
-  its,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Tncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a-  m.. 
12:30  p.  m„  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

JAPAN-CHINA 
PHILIPPINES  -via 
HONOLULU 

Monthly     Sailings     by    Luxarioas     Steamers 

Full  information  upon  application  to 
GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT  -  508  California  Si.,  S.  F. 


r 


^S70 

1st  CI. 

S55  2d  CI. 

Splendid  Twin 

Screw  American 

SU'amers  "Sierra" 

Sonoma",  "Ventura" 

l^  —  The  Delightful  Way! 

'£?£&,  Aug.  7.  Aug.  28 
^OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.,  60IMarlxlSl..S.F. 

*  [lice  to  Sydney,  Australia,  Pzc-  Tour,  $337.50 1st  CI.] 


"Travel  (i)ithout"[rouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Td.Kauny35l2 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Rag) 
•■  Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1 st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolnln)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Saltans  from  San  Francisco  every  two  weeki 

[sb^  SI 00.  YOKOHAMA  ^  J150.r.tJ 

AiJicss, J.  D.  Spnckeb  &  Bros  Co.  601  MukaSt.S.F. 
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ONLY  ONE   NIGHT  TO 
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AD  the  Comforts  and  Pleasure 

of  an  Ocean  Trip  with 

No  Loss  of  Time 
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Sime  Tune  a*  Express  Trainj 
Only  26  Hour*  at  Sea 

FARES 

W  *\T*  W  *125°  *8P° 

~~.-jr.iri    From  San   FrancitCO 

'=  N'=.  7  -  1033  A.  M.  eery 

'H€sday,Ttiursday  &  Saturday 

Direct  Conaectiocj  W    Portland 
for  all  Norlhirestcra  -ad 
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apprehension.  There  must  have  been  other 
voung  women  who  thanked  their  lucky  stars 
that  thev  wore  skirts  and  so  were  able  to 
hide  their  bow  legs.  Speaking  from  the  lofty 
standpoint  of  theory,  wholly  uncontaminated 
bv  observation  or  experience,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a  good  many  young  women  have 
bow  legs,  and  that  as  we  march  triumphantly 
along  the  road  to  sex  equality  it  will 
eventually  be  necessary  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter somewhat  ruthlessly.  A  man  is  not 
allowed  to  conceal  his  bow  legs.  Why  should 
a  woman  ?  We  speak  with  extreme  diffidence, 
as  is  becoming  to  one  confined  to  the  regions 
of  speculation  and  conjecture,  and  debarred 
by  the  higher  life  from  positive  and  actual 
knowledge.  After  all,  it  is  a  matter  for  sol- 
diers and  not  for  laymen.  But  there  ought 
to  be  no  discrimination  in  this  matter.  W  e 
ought  not  to  reject  a  young  woman  because 
she  has  flat  feet,  while  her  sister  is  allowed 
to  laugh  in  her  skirts  and  pound  away 
the  typewriter  with  her  bow  legs. 


::r. 


We  are  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  Ger- 
man "shock  units"  or  "Stostruppen"  of  which 
we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  and  now  comes 
an  illuminating  paragraph  from  the  Father- 
land that  dispels  our  ignorance.  It  seems 
that  these  units  constitute  a  sort  of  forlorn 
hope.  They  are  entrusted  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous missions.  Their  duties  mean  nearly 
certain  death. 

But  the  vital  part  of  this  news  item  lies  in 
the  method  of  selection  of  these  desperate 
warriors.  It  seems  that  the  shock  units  are 
composed  of  the  unmarried  men  and  of  the 
insubordinate.  A  soldier  who  is  restive  under 
discipline  is  assigned  to  the  shock  unit.  So 
is  the  bachelor. 

Never  was  the  profundity  of  the  German 
mind  better  illustrated.  The  effort  to  reach 
its  depths  leaves  us  breathless  and  confused. 
Passing  over  the  fact  that  the  bachelor  is  al- 
ways insubordinate  and  undisciplined — lacking 
training — and  that  the  terms  are  synonymous 
and  mutually  implicatory.  we  may  still  ask 
ourselves  if  the  assignment  to  the  shock  unit 
is  intended  to  be  punitive,  admonitory,  or  re- 
formative ?  Is  it  a  penalty  for  bachelorhood, 
an  incitement  to  matrimony,  or  a  warning 
against  celibacy?  For  there  are  subtle  differ- 
ences here,  worthy  of  the  metaphysical  mind 
of  the   Teuton. 

Xone  the  less  we  may  question  the  wisdom 
of  this  process  of  selection.  The  German 
commanders  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  their  in- 
terpretation of  human  nature  may  once  more 
be  in  error.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  bachelor  on  these 
desperate  missions  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
obviously  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
is  probably  some  sort  of  an  anarchist  or  even 
a  pacifist.  But  if  it  is  courage  that  they  are 
in  search  of  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be 
better  to  choose  the  married  man,  who  has 
already  proved  his  hardihood  and  who  is  not 
likely  to  blench  before  the  direct  and  honest 
j  dangers  of  bayonet  and  bullet  The  bachelor, 
I  who  has  not  learned  the  hollowness  of  earthly 
happiness,  is  apt  to  cling  to  life  and  its  empty 
show  where  the  married  man,  who  is  under 
no  illusions,  would  thankfully  lay  it  down  and 
find  on  the  battlefield  the  peace  which  was 
ever  denied  to  him  amid  the  turbulent  sanc- 
tities of  the  connubial  state. 

Of  course  there  are  many  points  of  view 
from  which  the  question  may  be  considered. 
One  might  writs  a  book  about  it  if  one  had 
time.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  the 
bachelor,  foreseeing  a  compulsory  marriage 
law  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  now  under 
immediate  consideration,  is  anxious  to  die 
now  and  have  it  over  with  rather  than  drag 
out  a  miserable  existence  hereafter.  He  may 
prefer  to  bear  the  ills  he  has  than  fly  to 
others  that  he  knows  not  of.  One  can  not 
tell.  The  censorship  is  too  strict.  But  merely 
on  the  face  of  things,  and  judging  from  the 
facts  at  our  disposal  and  from  our  own  ex- 
perience and  observation,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  shock  units  should  be  made  up  of  married 
men,  who  have  not  only  already  proved  their 
valor,  but  who  are  presumably  willing  to  die 
— even  anxious. 


It  seems  that  the  American  commanders  in 
France  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  gifts 
of  wine  for  their  men  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment. What  will  the  maiden  aunts  at 
home  say  about  it  if  the  soldiers  are  thus 
tempted  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 
What  will  the  W.  C  T.  U.  say  to  it?  And 
how  about  the  little  Bethels  with  their  little 
votes   for   their   little   congressmen  ? 

Perhaps  the  commanders  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  common 
sense,  as  no  doubt  they  will.  No  man  can 
fight  in  France  without  wine  or  its  equivalent- 
Cold  tea  and  grape  juice  have  not  yet  been 
laid  on  to  the  trenches.  Unfiltered  water  is 
poison,  and  water  can  not  be  filtered  under 
the  exigencies  of  battle.  Better  keep'  the 
maiden  aunts  at  home  in  ignorance  and  under 
the  blissful  conviction  that  the  men  at  the 
front  are  being  comforted  with  apples  and  re- 
frigerated with  lime  juice. 


Southern  Pacific 

-®    Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,  Golfing, 

Tennis  and   Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAP1TOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
ASILOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  P1ZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH   RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 

VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 
NEWPORT  «ixl 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN.  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN.  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD,  PIT,  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

WildfowL  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every*  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  bellhop  passed  through  the  hall  of  the 
Si.  Francis  Hotel  whistling  loudly.  "Young 
man,"  said  Manager  Woods  sternly,  "you 
should  know  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of 
this  hotel  for  an  employee  to  whistle  while 
on  duty."  "I  am  not  whistling,  sir,"  replied 
the  boy.     "I'm  paging  Mrs.  Jones'  dog." 


"Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear !"  moaned  wifey,  in 
tears.  "I  wish  I'd  taken  poor  mother's  advice 
and  never  married  you!"  Hubby,  the  strong, 
silent  man,  swung  around  on  her  quickly,  and 
at  last  found  voice.  "Did  your  mother  try 
to  stop  you  marrying  me?"  he  demanded. 
Wifey  nodded  violently.  A  look  of  deep  re- 
morse crossed  hubby's  face.  "Great  Scott," 
he  cried,  in  broken  tones,  "how  I  have 
wronged  that  woman!" 


*  Pat  O'Flaherty,  very  palpably  not  a  prohi- 
bitionist, was  arrested  in  Arizona  recently 
charged  with  selling  liquor  in  violation  of  the 
prohibition  law.  But  Pat  had  an  impregnable 
defense.  His  counsel,  in  addressing  the  jury, 
said:  "Your  honor,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
look  at  the  defendant."  A  dramatic  pause, 
then:  "Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  you 
honestly  think  that  if  the  defendant  had  a 
quart  of  whisky  he  would  sell  it  ?"  The  ver- 
dict, reached  in  one  minute,  was  "Not  guilty." 


Mark  Twain  was  called  upon  to  speak  at  a 
club  dinner,  and  took  for  his  theme  "Hon- 
esty." He  said  when  he  was  a  boy  at  home  he 
one  day  saw  a  cartful  of  melons.  He  was 
only  a  boy — and  he  was  tempted ;  besides,  he 
liked  melons.  The  opportunity  was  there; 
there  was  little  or  no  risk  of  detection.  "I 
sneaked  up  to  that  cart,"  said  Mark,  "and  I 
stole  a  melon.  I  went  into  a  passage  to  de- 
molish it.  But — I  had  no  sooner  set  my  teeth 
in  it  than  I  paused ;  a  strange  feeling  came 
over  me.  I  came  to  a  quick  resolution. 
Firmly  I  walked  up  to  that  cart,  placed  the 
stolen  melon  where  I  got  it  from,  and — took  a 
ripe   one." 


Critics  of  the  lack  of  reverence  on  the  part 
of  modern  youth  take  considerable  pleasure  in 
relating  the  story  of  a  certain  Middle  West 
boy  who  was  hearing  for  the  first  time  the 
cherry-tree-and-hatchet  story.  It  was  very 
dramatically   related   by    a   patriotic    aunt,    but 
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Train  of — fine  equipment, 

unusual  appointments, 
Fred  Harvey  cuisine. 

Leaves  at  4  every  afternoon  for 

Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego 

No  change  of  cars. 
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Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco— Phone  Sutter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4960 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland—Phone  Lakeside  425 


Louis  was  not  so  deeply  impressed  as  he 
might  have  been.  When  the  climax  was 
reached  and  George  Washington  said,  "I  can 
not  tell  a  lie,"  Louis  displayed  his  first  glim- 
mer of  enthusiasm.  "Couldn't  he?"  he  asked. 
"What  was  the  matter  with  him?" 


The  lovely  lady  consulted  the  popular  attor- 
:y  in  regard  to  getting  a  divorce.  She  was 
particularly  interested  in  knowing  how  much 
it  would  cost.  After  looking  over  the  case, 
the  lawyer  said :  "This  is  comparatively 
easy.  I  can  get  you  a  divorce  without  any 
publicity  whatever  for  $500."  She  looked  at 
him  haughtily.  "I  have  plenty  of  money," 
she  said.  "How  much  will  it  cost  with  plenty 
of  publicity  and  everything?"  He  saw  that 
she  was  a  person  who  wanted  things  done 
right,    so   he  hastily   revised   his  figures. 

The  Irish  assessor  had  returned  his  books 
and  the  board  of  equalization  was  in  session, 
when  they  called  the  assessor  in  and  directed 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  assessed 
a  goat  at  $8.  "What  authority  had  you  for 
assessing  a  goat  so  high  ?"  the  chairman 
asked.  "Sure,  I  had  me  instructions,"  re- 
plied the  Irishman.  "There's  nothing  like  that 
in  the  instructions."  "Sure  an'  don't  it  say 
that  all  adjacent  and  abuttin'  property  shall 
be  assessed  at  $4  a  front  foot?  And  aint  a 
goat  abuttin'  property,  and  aint  he  got  two 
front  feet  ?" 


After  many  trials  and  tribulations  Mrs. 
Timson  had  managed  to  get  a  "maid"  of 
sorts.  "Now,  Thurza,"  said  she,  "be  careful 
about  the  water.  We  only  use  the  well  water 
for  drinking,  as  we  have  to  pay  a  man  to 
pump  it.  The  rain  water  is  good  enough  for 
washing  up  and  so  on."  After  tea  Mrs.  Tim- 
son  asked :  "Did  you  remember  about  the 
water,  Thurza  ?"  "Oh,  yes,  mum !"  said 
Thurza.  "I  filled  the  kettle  half  full  of  water 
from  the  butt  and  the  other  half  with  water 
from  the  well.  I  thought  the  bottom  half 
might  as  well  be  getting  hot  at  the  same  time 
for  washing  up  after  tea." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Don't  Weaken. 
When    you    feel    on    the   bum,    and    the    outlook   is 
glum, 
And  your'e  wonderin'   what's  comin'  next; 
When   everything's  drear,   and  life  loses  its  cheer, 

And  the  Skipper  and  First  Luff  are  vexed; 
If  this  tropical  South  puts  you  down  in  the  mouth 

Till  your  shipmates — they  aint   even  speakin' 
Just  don't  rock  the  boat — keep  a  turn  around  your 
goat; 
It's   a   great   life — IF  you  don't   weaken. 

If   the  Admiral's  boat   refuses  to   mote, 

And  the  cat  spoils  your   clean   quarter-deck 
During    Captain's   inspection,    don't   show   your  de- 
jection 

Though  the  Chief  blows  out  soot  by  the  peck. 
Just  tighten  your  grip — keep  a  stiff  upper  lip, 

Though  your  feelin's  may  hurt  something  horrid; 
Gettin'  low  aint  worth  while,  so  force  out  a  smile; 

Take  your  hat  in  your  hand  and  go  forrud. 

If  you    should   lose   sight  of  the  flagship  by  night 

And  get  lost  all  alone  on  the  ocean, 
And  you  go  under  hack,  just  smile  and  come  back, 

Don't  fume  and  stir  up  a  commotion. 
When  we're  running  around  if  you  put  her  aground 

By   mistaking  a  star   for  a  beacon; 
Why    there's     no    greater    sport    than    a     General 
Court — 

It's  a  great  life,  my  son,  but  DON'T  WEAKEN. 

Don't  stick  in  your  room  and  radiate  gloom; 

Cheer  up!     For  the  worst  is  to  come. 
If    the    roasted    spring    lamb    tastes    just    like    the 
ham, 

And  the  rest  of  Pay's  chow's  on  the  hum, 
Don't  sit  in  your  chair  in  silent  despair 

And  that  hole  in  your  face  never  crack, 
Don't    shut    up    like    a    clam — say    something — say 
"Damn," 

Anything — though  you  may  take  it  back. 

When  we're  darkened  at  night  and  there  aint  any 
light, 
And  you  beat  it  on  deck  to  your  station, 
And    you    flatten    your    face    on    a     stanchion    or 
brace — 
Remember  it's  all  for  the  Nation. 
If   you    fall    down    a    hatch,    Surge    will    put    on    a 
patch 
To  bind   up   the  holes  and  stop  leakin'. 
Don't    get    sore    like    a    pill,    for    it's    part    of    the 
drill- 
It's  a  great  life,  my  boy,  but  DON'T  WEAKEN. 
— Sea  Power. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and   Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  —  2  Grarag  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;   3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  aid  210  feel  long 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works :  City  Office : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital §  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,311,25^.22 

Deposits 60,603,936.99 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California   St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Siringi  Banks  of  Sid  Fnarisa 

Mission  Branch,  S.  £.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Art. 
Haighl  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Riigfat  and  Belndere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499.332 .39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134,403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
— HIMITED^^ 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Member  Associated  Savings  Raakslof  Sao  Francisco ) 

DECEMBERS,  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


DIRECTORS  : 
G.  Beleoey  J.  M.  Dnpas 

J.  A,  Bergerot 
S.  Bissinger 


John  Ginty 
J.fS.  Codeau 


Leon  Bocipera/     Arthur  Legallet 

O.Bozio 

Charles  Carp? 


GeoW.McNear 
X.  De  Pichon 


Interest  on  Savings  Depo*its 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rale  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPP1NC 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

WiLLiAitsoN.  Balfour  &  Co..  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 


offices  A  T 


San  Francisco 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 

Higgiiis  Bldg. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Your 
Vacation 

should  be  spent 
in  the  beautiful 

Feather  River  Country 

— up  among  the  pines 
in  the  high  Sierras. 

— Reached  via — 

Western  Pacific 

|  LOW  ROUND  TRIP  FARES  TO  ALL  POINTS   | 

Numerous  resorts  along  the  famous 

FEATHER  RIVER 

and  near  the  many  lakes  and 

streams    where    the  fish    and 

game  are  abundant. 

Write  or  call  for  folders: 

"Films  of  the  Feather  River  Country" 

and 

"Hotels,  Camps  and  Resorts" 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  S74 
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Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited  ■ 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

lieutenant  Emery  Winship  and  Mrs.  Winship 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  sister, 
Miss  Margaret  Casey,  and  Mr.  Samuel  W.  M- 
Haile  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  Miss  Casey,  who 
has  resided  in  Macon,  Georgia,  during  the  last 
few  years,  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Harold  Casey  of 
this  city  and  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maurice  Casey.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Merrill  Harrington  of 
Colusa  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Anna  Harrington,  and  Mr. 
Adolphus  Darwin  Tuttle.  Miss  Harrington  is  a 
sister  of  the  Misses  Helen  and  Sallie  Harrington 
and  a  cousin  of  Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington. 
She  is  the  niece  of  Mr.  Tennant  Harrington,  Mrs. 
Albert  Xiblack.  and  Mrs.  William  Leahy.  Mr. 
Tuttle  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Charles  Tuttle  of  this 
city  and  the  brother  of  Miss  Charlotte  Turtle, 
Mr.  Curtis  Turtle,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turtle,  Jr. 
Xo   date  has   been   set  for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Watson  Shreve 
and  Mr.  Philip  Van  Renssalaer  Schuyler  was 
solemnized  Monday  at  Grace  Church  in  Utica,  New 
York.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  George 
Shreve  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  Stockton 
and  Miss  Agnes  Shreve.  She  is  the  niece  of  Mrs. 
Robert  G.  Hooker  of  San  Mateo.  Mr.  Schuyler  is 
the  son  of  Dr.  William  J.  Schuyler  and  Mr?. 
Schuyler  of  L'tica,  New  York. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Evelyn  Conner  and 
Mr.  W.  Burling  Tucker  was  solemnized  last 
Wednesday  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  Rev.  Edward 
Morgan  officiating.  None  but  relatives  were  pres- 
ent at  the  ceremony,  at  which  the  only  attendants 
were  Miss  Geraldine  Conner  and  Mr.  Beverly 
Tucker,  the  bridegroom's  brother.  Mrs.  Tucker  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Conner  of 
this  city.  Mr.  Tucker  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Ellis  Tucker  and  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Alston  Hayne,  Miss  Ida  Bourn,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bowers  Bourn.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Bourn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker  left  Wednes- 
day evening  for  Los  Angeles,  where  they  will  re- 
side. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret  Fechteler  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Herbert  Emery  Kays  was 
solemnized  last  Tuesday  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
Church  at  Newport,  Rev.  Stanley  C.  Hughes  of- 
ficiating. The  maids  of  honor  were  the  sisters  of 
the  bride,  the  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Amy  Fech- 
teler. Mr.  Harlow  Kays  attended  his  brother  as 
best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Surgeon  Robert  E. 
Ledbetter,  Ensign  William  Morrow  Fechteler,  En- 
sign Frank  M.  Fechteler,  Ensign  W.  W.  Bailey, 
Lieutenant  Bradford  Moses,  and  Lieutenant  Lewis 
Cauzey.  Following  the  ceremony  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  bride's  home  on  Gibbs  Avenue.  Mrs. 
Kays  is  the  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Augustus 
A.  Fechteler  and  Mrs.  Fechteler,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Judge  William  W.  Morrow  and  Mrs. 
Morrow.  She  is  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Harry  Roose- 
velt. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  last  Friday  afternoon,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Babcock,  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mrs.  John 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Berrien  An- 
derson, Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby,  Mrs.  Edwin  L. 
Griffith,    Miss  Anne   Pentz,   and   Miss  Maude  Fay. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Paul 
Geddes  Pennoyer. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lewis  of  Honolulu,  who  is  occupy- 
ing the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Tyson  at 
Saratoga,  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Thursday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Eugene  Brent, 
Mrs.  T.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Renie  Pierre  Schwerin, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat,  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Johns, 
Mrs.  William  Dodge,  Mrs.  Kate  Buraham,  and 
Mrs.  William  F.  Perkins. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  a  cabaret 
dinner-dance  was  held  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Belvedere    Motor- Boat    Club.      Among    those    who 


took  part  in  the  programme  were  Mrs-.  G.  Stewart 
Simons,  Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Charles 
Preusser,  Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliari.  Miss 
Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Mary  Freer.  Miss  Margaret 
Barker,  Miss  Helen  Holton,  Miss  Florence  Burle- 
son.   Miss    Jean    Ward,    and    Miss   Dorothy   Ward. 

A  ball  was  held  Saturday  evening  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  in  compliment  to  the  men  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers"  Training  Camp.  Among  the 
patronesses  of  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant.  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly,  Mrs.  William 
Crocker.  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  Jesse  Lihen- 
thal.  Mrs.  George  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Philip  Van 
Home  Lansdale.  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  Mrs. 
William  Gwin.  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury.  Mrs. 
William  D.  Stephens,  Mrs.  James  Rolph,  Jr., 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Peyton,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sladen,  Mrs. 
Hunter  Liggett,'  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gove,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Benno  Hart,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Mrs.  Abraham  Stern,  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali,  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Neilson,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  Charles 
Stetson  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  C. 
O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  George 
Whittell,  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Messer.  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long.  Mrs.  Louis 
C.  Mullgardt.  Mrs.  Leo  Lentelli,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Folger.  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern,  Miss  Sallie  May- 
nard.  Miss  Mary  Phelan.  Miss  Mary  Eyre.  Miss 
Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Zane,  Miss  Esther  Denny,  and  Miss  Louise  Ma- 
honey. 

Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesdav  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of 
Miss  Ruth  Perkins.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Clinton  La  Montagne,  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt, 
Tr..  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan.  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Oyster,  Miss  Isabelle  Jennings.  Miss 
Jeannette  Bertheau,  Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  Miss 
jean  Ward,  Miss  Evelyn  Waller,  and  Miss  Marita 
Rossi. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park  in  honor  of  Miss 
Miriam  Beaver.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss 
Carra  Coleman.  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray, 
Miss  Flora  Miller.  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Grant,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Helen 
Tallant,  and  Miss  Emily  Pope. 

Miss  Helen  Clark  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  preceding  the  ball  for 
the  men   at   the    Reserve  Officers*   Training   Camp. 

Mr.  Marcus  Lowenstein  of  New  York  gave  a 
dinner  and  theatre  party-  Wednesday  evening, 
complimenting  Major-General  Hunter  Liggett  and 
Mrs.  Liggett. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge. 

Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs.  Piatt 
Kent,  Mrs.  Parmer  Fuller,  Miss  Katherine  Ram- 
say, Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  and  Miss  Noel  Has- 
tdns- 

For  the  benefit  of  La  Vie  Feminine  an  exhibit 
and  sale  of  needlework  and  French  toys  was  held 
Monday  and  Tuesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The 
patronesses  of  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Francis  Caro- 
ian.  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly,  Mrs.  William  H. 
I  Crocker,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mrs.  George  Pope, 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick   Sharon, 

Major-General  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs.  Liggett 
were  dinner  hosts  of  Friday  evening  at  their  home 
at    Fort    Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Bliss  gave  a  recep- 
tion Saturday  afternoon  for  the  men  at  the  Re- 
serve Officers'   Training  Camp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  preceding  the  ball  at  the  Fair- 
mont in  honor  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Margaret 
Koshland. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Erodie  gave  a  dance  last  Satur- 
day ia  Santa  Barbara  in  compliment  to  her  son, 
Mr.    Tallant    Tubbs. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Wendell  Baker  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow. 


Camouflage  is  a  slang  word  current  among 
French  artists,  meaning  faking,  and  since  the 
war  began  it  has  become  synonymous  with 
one  of  the  newest  military  arts — the  art  of 
concealing  things  from  hostile  observation,  by 
airplane  or  otherwise,  by  painted  canvas, 
branches  of  trees,  or  some  similar  means. 


The  San  Francisco  Base  Hospital. 

The  San  Francisco  Army  Base  Hospital  is 
now  organized  and  ready  for  service  "some- 
where in  France."'  The  unit  is  composed  of 
twenty-one  doctors  drawn  from  the  various 
services  of  the  San  Francisco  City  and  County 
Hospital.  including  those  of  the  universities 
of  California  and  Stanford.  Six  well-known 
dentists  will  accompany  the  unit  and  sixty- 
two  graduate,  registered  Red  Cross  nurses, 
selected  for  their  efficiency  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jamison,  formerly  superintendent  of  nurses  at 
the  St,  Francis  Hospital.  One  hundred  and 
fifty -three  enlisted  persons,  a  number  of 
civilian  employees  and  men  appointed  from 
[he  regular  army  will  go  to  make  up  the  ad- 
ministrative personnel  of  the  unit. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Levison,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Mt.  Zion  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  visiting 
physicians  of  the  San  Francisco  Hospital, 
will  direct  the  activities  of  the  unit  after 
reaching  France. 

Dr.  Levison  is  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Polyclinic  and  also  of  the  Argonaut 
Club  of  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  French  Association  of  Surgeons  of  Paris. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Cation,  one  of  the  younger 
physicians  of  San  Francisco,  who  organized 
the  unit,  is  assistant  director  and  chief  of 
the  medical  division.  Dr.  Catton  is  now  head 
of  the  San  Francisco  Polyclinic  wards  at  the 
San  Francisco  Hospital. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Tuckey,  a  leading  dentist  of  this 
city,  and  one  of  the  most  expert  anaesthetists 
of  America,  who  trained  under  the  famous 
Charles  K.  Teter  of  Cleveland,  will  have 
charge  of  all  surgical  anesthesia. 


Rear-Admiral  James  H.  Glennon,  of  the 
American  commission  to  Russia,  is  credited 
with  having  placed  the  provisional  government 
at  Petrograd  and  the  Russian  nation  generally 
under  a  deep  obligation  by  putting  an  end 
within  twenty-four  hours  to  the  very  grave 
mutiny  of  the  powerful  Black  Sea  fleet.  It 
seems  that  when  he  reached  Sebastapol  he  was 
met  by  a  committee  of  sailors,  but  by  none 
of  their  officers.  Assuming  that  something 
unusual  had  occurred,  he  made  no  comment, 
greeted  the  sailors  in  a  democratic  manner 
and  asked  to  see  their  ships.  He  was  taken 
by  the  committee  from  one  man-of-war  to 
another,  where  he  found  everything  in  excel- 
lent trim,  with  the  exception  that  there  were 
no  officers.  He  avoided  commenting  on  this, 
or  showing  any  signs  of  surprise,  and  with 
that  charm  of  manner  and  that  sunny  smile 
for  which  Jim  Glennon  is  so  well  known 
throughout  the  service,  so  entirely  won  over 
the  sailors  that  their  council  adopted  him  as 
an  honorary  member,  and  insisted  that  ht 
should  address  a  mass-meeting  of  them  set 
for  the  same  night.  This  he  did  in  the  most 
tactful  fashion,  declaring  that  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  tell  them  how  to  settle  their  troubles. 
that  the  only  persons  who  could  do  that  were 
themselves.  He  told  them  that  America  had 
also  had  many  troubles  in  her  fight  for  free- 
dom, but  had  always  worried  through.  He 
added,  however,  that  American  sailormen  had 
always  been  ready  to  drop  their  troubles  when 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  only  way 
of  attaining  freedom  and  maintaining  safety 
when  afloat  was  that  every  man  on  board 
should  do  his  duty.  He  did  not  say  one  word 
about  the  officers.  But  his  few  remarks,  de- 
livered partly  with  a  smile  and  partly  with 
sailor-like  earnestness,  appealed  to  all  present. 
Before  he  left  the  meeting  a  vote  was  taken. 
It  resulted  in  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
men  to  return  to  duty.  The  mutiny  was  at 
an  end  and  before  Admiral  Glennon  and  his 
aides  left  Sebastapol  for  the  north,  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon,  all  the  officers  had  been  re- 
stored to  power  and  the  trouble  was  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Notwithstanding  the  necessity-  of  utilizing, 
as  far  as  possible,  land  and  labor  in  France 
in  raising  food,  it  appears  that  in  1916,  3,726,- 
000  acres  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  grapes.  The  total  production  for  the  year 
amounted  to  952,000,000  gallons.  Italy,  with 
1,021,000,000  gallons,  alone,  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  exceeded  it  in  total  pro- 
duction. France,  together  with  its  colonies. 
.Algeria  and  Tunis,  however  produced  about 
200,000,000  gallons  more  than  Italy's  total. 
Argentina,  to  which  the  natives  of  Italy  have 
emigrated  in  greater  numbers  than  to  the 
United  States,  produced  about  125,000,000 
gallons  of  wine  last  year,  about  three  times 
the  quantity  that  was  made  in  the  United 
States. 


In  one  year  the  Police  Department  of  New 
York  used  the   telephone   8,289,150   times. 


Would  you  like  to  be  assured  of  a  fixed 
monthly  income  for  life  beginning  at  age  fifty, 
fifty-five,  sixty-,  sixty-five,  or  seventy?  If  so, 
make  certain  of  it  now  by  paying  a  small 
amount  annually  until  then,  buying  an  JEtnn. 
Life  Deferred  Annuity — not  Life  Insurance-^ 
no   medical   examination. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
( Adv.) 


Hotel 

mm 

L9sAi$eles 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pro.  ami  1 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sundav,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -      -      -     Manager 


"  The  environment  of  a 
country  place  yet  con- 
venient to  metropolitan 
San  Francisco" 

PENINSULA 
HOTEL 

IN  SAN  MATEO 

Eighteen  Miles  South  on 

the  State  Highway 

European  plan,  $2  and  upward 

American  plan,  $4  and  upward 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Table  d'Hote  Dinner  $1.25 

Motorists'  Luncheon  75c 

Service  also  a  la  carte 

Dancing  in  the  evening 

Music   by  Glen  Ellicott 

Orchestra 

Hotel  reached  via  South- 
ern Pacific.  San  Mateo 
Interurban  and  Rapid 
Transit  Motor  Bus  from 
oth  and  Market  Streets 
GOLF  -  TENNIS  -  SWIMMING 
BOWLING 

Management  E.  6.  Borden 


The  Hotel  Dorchester 

1482  Sutter  Street,  at  Gough 

Is  one  of  San  Francisco's  best  family  and 
tourist  hotels.  Easily  reached  from  all  car 
lines. 

EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 
Phone — Prospect    650. 


Tahoe  Tavern 

Where  the  Days 
are  Warm  and 
Balmy  and  the 
Nights  are  al- 
wa  y  s    Cool. 


Write  or  Telegraph  for 
Reservations 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    it 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Setter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Filer  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Eurlingame  from  a  sojourn  in 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Lilienthai  has  returned  to  her  home 
in    San    Rafael   from  a  visit  to   Miami  Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  who  have  been 
passing  several  days  at  Webber  Lake,  have  re- 
turned  to  their  home  in   Eurlingame. 

Mrs.  Frank  Godfrey  has  arrived  from  her  home 
in  Coronado  and  is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
John  P.  Jackson,  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  and  Miss 
Olivia  Pillsbury  have  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from    a   trip    to    New    York. 

Mrs.  Milo  Potter  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Xina 
Jones,  have  arrived  from  tTieir  home  in  Santa 
ftarbara  and   are   guests  at   the   Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott,  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Scott,  Mr.  Wendell  Baker,  and  Mr.  Prescott 
passed  the  week-end  at  the  Del  Monte  Forest 
Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Carpenter  Whitney  have 
returned   to   Newport  from  a  trip  to  the  Orient. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bandmann  and  Miss  Florence 
Bandmann    left    Wednesday    for    New    York. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  Baker,  with  her  cousin,  Miss 
Alma  Perkins,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Bogle 
of   Seattle  are   passing  several    weeks  in   Yosemite. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  to 
visit   her  son,   Mr.  Albert  Bee. 

Mrs.  Eugene  l*reeman  returned  recently  to  hei 
apartments  at  the  Clift  Hotel  from  a  trip  through 
Lake   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  returned 
last  week  to  their  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  trip 
to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles  and  Miss  Phyllis 
de  Young  passed  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  William  Delaware  Neilson  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  have 
left  for  American  Lake,  where  they  will  join  Mr. 
de  Guigne,  who  is  in  camp  there. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  and  her  chil- 
dren are  passing  the  summer  at  Newport,  where 
they  have  taken  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent  Astor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Glover  arrived  Friday 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  their  home  in  Washington. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  has  returned  to  her  home 
on    Buchanan    Street,    after    having   passed    several 
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weeks  in  Menlo  Park  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker. 

Miss  Alice  Keelcr  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Rafael  from  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Folger  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  L.  House  are  spending  several  days  in 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  Roger  Chickering  and  her  children  are 
spending  the  summer  at  Miami  Lodge  in  Mariposa 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  have  been 
spending  several  days  at  Del  Monte  from  their 
borne    in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  McPherson  returned  last 
week  from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  guests  of 
Mrs.  McPherson's  mother,  Mrs.  Barry-  Coleman, 
at   her  home   in    San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  has  been  spending  several 
days  at  her  apartments  on  Pine  Street  from  her 
country    place    in    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Grant  and  Miss  Marie 
Brewer  have  taken  a  house  in  Eurlingame  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Henry  Flathers  and  Miss  Lucy  Flathers, 
who  have  been  visiting  here  from  their  home  in 
Washington,  left  Tuesday  for  a  brief  sojourn  in 
the   Yosemite    Valley. 

Mrs.  D wight  Edwards  of  Portland  is  visiting 
Mrs.  H.  Meyer  Wood  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Pennoyer  left  Thursday  for 
the  East,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  is  spending  several  weeks 
at    the    Potter   Hotel    in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Shotwell  and  party  are 
at  Shasta  Springs  Hotel  for  an  indefinite  vaca- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long,  Miss  Augusta 
Foute,  Mr.  Louis  Bruguiere,  and  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Coleman  were  members  of  a  group  who  spent  the 
week-end  with  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  at  her  home 
in    Menlo    Park. 

Lieutenant  James  Howell  and  Mrs.  Howell 
passed  the  week-end  in  Menlo  Park  with  Major 
Philip    Wales  and   Mrs.   Wales. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Ghirardelli  have  taken  a 
cottage  at  Shasta  Springs  Hotel  for  a  prolonged 
stay. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  has  returned  to 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  visit  to  her 
ranch    in   Santa   Clara    County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  have  gone  to 
Tahoe  for  a  visit  of  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  L.  Hodghead  and  family 
of  Berkeley  spent  several  days  last  week  at  Shasta 
Springs. 

Major-General  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs.  Liggett 
spent  the  week-end  at   Salinas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Smith  and  family  of  Oakland 
are   at   Shasta   Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  returned 
last  week  to  their  home  at  Sea  Cliff  from  a  visit 
at  the  Feather  River  Inn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Frederick 
McNear,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  have  gone 
to  Tahoe  for  a  visit  of  several  days. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Buckbee,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee, 
and  Miss  Laura  Currey  are  at  Shasta  Springs 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fergusson  MacLeod  have 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe  to  their 
bungalow  in   Mill   Valley. 

Mrs.  H.  Rosenfeld  and  a  party-  of  Oakland 
friends,  including  Miss  O.  K.  Nicholson  and  Miss 
K.   B.  Long,   are  at  Shasta   Springs  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Desmond  Cosgrave  of  New  York  is  visiting 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Robbirts,  of  775 
Clayton  Street.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desmond  Cosgrave, 
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who  are  both  from  San  Francisco,  are  now  perma- 
nent  residents   o£    New    York. 

Recent  San  Francisco  folks  registered  at  Shasta 
Springs  Hotel  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fuller, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Newman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V. 
B.    Austin,   and    Mr.    F.    A.  Nagle  and  party. 


An  Ambulance  for  Franc*. 
Miss  Lucy  Byrd  Mock,  secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch  of  the  League  of  American 
Pen  Women,  is  active  in  raising  funds  for  the 
equipment  of  an  ambulance  for  service  in 
France.  To  this  end  she  has  contributed  the 
sale  of  her  books,  poems,  songs,  and  descrip- 
tive works.  Miss  Mock  has  established  an 
honor  system  for  the  sale  of  her  books.  They 
are  placed  on  tables  in  the  lobbies  of  the  St. 
Francis,  Stewart,  Ramona,  Clift,  and  Bellevue 
hotels  and  they  are  left  without  an  attendant 
for  the  inspection  of  the  buyer,  who  may 
make  his  own  selection  and  pay  the  cashier 
of  the  hotel. 


Alan  Seeder. 
"The  Poems  and  Letters  of  Alan  Seeger, 
Friend  and  Soldier,"  will  be  the  subject  of 
an  address  to  be  delivered  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  the  4  :30  vesper  service  at  Grace  Ca- 
thedral by  Mr.  Grover  Harrison.  The  ad- 
dress will  be  the  second  in  a  series  on  "Some 
Books  of  the  War."  Mr.  Harrison  is  the 
Episcopal  chaplain  at  the  Presidio. 


France  is  importing  2000  Chinese  a  week  to 
work  on  the  farms  and  in  munitions  factories, 
a  rate  of  immigration  which,  if  sustained 
for  a  year,  will  give  that  country  a  larger 
number  of  Chinese  than  there  are  today  in  the 
entire  United  States.  Drafts  also  have  been 
made  on  Africa  for  negro  laborers  to  release 
reservists  for  military  service.  Russia  has 
sent  brigades  of  soldiers  to  the  western  front, 
and  India  has  supplied  its  contingents  of  na- 
tive troops.  Likewise  among  the  central 
powers  the  war  has  inevitably  caused  a  par- 
tial shifting"  of  populations  due  to  military 
movements  across  old  boundary*  lines.  Will 
the  Chinese  stay  in  France  after  peace  comes? 
Will  many  of  the  Russians  troops  remain? 
Will  the  Allied  forces  in  Greece  leave  a  per- 
centage of  their  number  there  ?  Is  it  logical 
to  suppose  that  the  present  war  will  effect  a 
mixture  of  races  as  previous  wars  have  done, 
and  presumably  on  a  larger  scale  ? 


The  item  of  buttons  in  connection  with 
Canadian  army  clothing  reaches  an  imposing 
aggregate.  Each  shirt  is  fitted  with  five  zinc 
buttons.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  months 
the  shirts  made  for  the  army  required  120.- 
000,000  buttons  of  one  size  and  type.  To 
bring"  this  total  up  to  date  it  may  be  safely 
quadrupled  and  then  fall  short  of  actual  con- 
sumption. The  consumption  of  this  appar- 
ently trivial  article  assumes  even  more  stag- 
gering proportions  in  connection  with  the 
supply  of  Tommy's  nether  garments.  There 
are  eighteen  buttons  to  each  pair  of  trousers, 
so  that  to  complete  the  13,300,000  garments 
of  this  description  ordered  during  the  first 
two  years  of  war  British  mills  had  to  furnish 
240.000,000  buttons. 


At  the  close  of  1916  there  were  105  cars 
in  use  on  the  Island  of  Hongkong,  practically 
all  of  which  are  of  American  makes.  The 
City  of  Shanghai  has  issued  559  automobile 
licenses,  which  is  about  25  per  cent,  more 
than  the  number  issued  in  1915.  Nearly  all 
automobiles  in  China  are  used  in  the  cities 
which  have  a  large  European  population.  As 
yet  they  have  not  been  extensively  used  in 
the  interior. 


Denmark  possesses  no  coal  mines,  and  sup- 
plies must  be  imported,  amounting  to  about 
3,500.000   tons   annually. 


Treasures  of  Poland. 
Few  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  and  valuable  treasures  of  Poland  are 
stored  away  in  a  special  museum  in  Switzer- 
land. This  permanent  memorial  of  the  heroic 
struggles  of  Foland  for  its  national  liberty  ex- 
ists in  the  old  castle  of  Rapperswill,  an  en- 
chanting spot  on  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
of  Zurich.  It  was  founded  by  Count  Broei- 
Plater  in  the  year  1870,  when  he  and  some 
patriotic  representatives  of  the  country  leased 
the  tottering  stronghold  of  the  former  counts 
of  Rapperswill  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine 
years.  When  the  museum  was  inaugurated 
in  1870  a  document  was  signed  by  all  the 
Poles  present,  stating  that  the  collection  was 
national  property,  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a 
permanent  reminder  that  the  Polish  race  could 
not  be  wiped  out,  and  that  the  relics  were 
to  remain  in  the  castle  of  Rapperswill  as  long 
as  they  were  banished  from  native  soil,  or  as 
long  as  they  could  not  be  kept  safely  in 
Poland.  The  document  also  expresses  the  be- 
lief that  the  museum  will  further  the  Polish 
cause,  as  the  collection  will  be  a  means  of 
affording  better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Poland's  past  and  future  in  the  field 
of  history,  literature,  science,  and  art. 


In  fitting  out  a  sperm  whaler  for  a  voyage 
which  may  last  three  or  four  years,  the 
larders  and  strong-boxes  for  her  provisions 
and  equipment  are  nothing  else  than  the  casks 
which  are  intended  to  contain  oil  when  home- 
ward bound.  Flour  and  hard  bread,  fresh 
water,  spare  sails  and  rigging,  bedding  and 
clothes,  are  all  headed  up  in  casks  and  ''break- 
ing out  supplies,"  becomes  a  periodical  job 
for  the  ship's  cooper  with  the  aid  of  an  officer 
and  several  sailors.  A  whaler  is  always  in 
ballast  trim,  for  the  tiers  of  great  casks  which 
crowd  her  lower  hold  are  filled  before  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage  with  fresh  water, 
which  is  later  pumped  out  to  make  room  for 
oil. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Llerret — How  is  Mabel's  "lamb"?  Yadilloh 
— He's  grown  to  be  a  "muttonhead." — Town 
Topics. 

Prisoner  (to  jailer) — Put  me  ill  cell  38. 
Jailer — What  for?  Prisoner — It's  the  one 
father  used  to   have. — Agwan. 

"Germany  is  suffering  from  a  bad  drought.'" 
"Indeed  !  It  seems  to  me  she's  suffering  more 
from   a   bad   reign." — Boston   Transcript. 

Guest — Waiter,  I  see  you  have  turtle  soup 
on  the  menu.  Is  it  mock  turtle?  Waiter — 
No.  sah  ;  jis'  plain  eberyday  mud  turtle,  sah. 
— Dallas  Nezvs. 

"Bobby,  did  you  take  that  message  to  Mrs. 
Turner,  as  I  told  you?"  "Yes'm."  "And  what 
did  you  find  out?"  "Mrs.  Turner." — Topeka 
Capital. 

First  Credit  Man — How  about  Jones  of  Pig- 
ville  Centre?  Second  Credit  Man — He  al- 
ways pays  cash,  so  we  don't  know  how  honest 
he  is. — Boston   Globe. 

"As  soon  as  I  get  to  camp  I  am  going  to 
send  my  girl  a  rifle  and  bayonet  and  a  sword." 
"Is  she  collecting  souvenirs?"  "No,  but  she 
enjoys  having  arms  about  her." — Detroit  Sat- 
urday Night. 

"What's  an  optimist?"  "An  optimist  is  a 
person  who'll  go  into  a  restaurant  without  a 
cent  in  his  pocket  and  figure  on  paying  for 
the  meal  with  the  pearl  he  hopes  to  find  in 
the   oyster." — Illinois  Siren. 

Patient — Doctor,  what  I  need  is  something 
to  stir  me  up — something  to  put  me  in  fight- 
ing trim.  Did  you  put  anything  like  that  in 
the  prescription  ?  Doctor — No.  You  will 
find  that  in  the  bill. — Topeka  Capital. 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker — They  tell  me  one  of 
the  girls  made  a  faux  pas  at  the  cooking- 
class  lunch  that  everybody  noticed.  Mrs. 
Comeup  (Proudly) — I.  guess  it  was  my 
daughter.  She  can  make  any  of  them  French 
things. — Baltimore   Sun. 

"What  made  Miss  Oldgirl  decide  to  become 
a  war  nurse  ?"  "Well,  she  has  been  a  candi- 
date for  matrimony  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  somebody  told  her  that  the  men  in  the 
trenches  are  desperate  enough  for  anything." 
— Richmond   Times-Dispatch. 

Manager  (to  late  messenger) — You've  been 
away  over  half  an  hour,  and  only  to  go  round 
the  corner !  Messenger — Please,  sir,  a  man 
dropped   half    a   crown    in   the   gutter?     Man- 
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ager — And  did  it  take  half  an  hour  to  find 
it?  Messenger—  No,  sir;  but  I  had  to  wait 
till    the    man    went   away. — Pearson's    Weekly. 

"Every  man  in  your  office  is  in  love  with 
the  stenographer."  "What  of  it?"  "I  wouldn't 
have  that  sort  of  thing  going  on."  "Why 
should  I  object?  Not  a  man  has  lost  a  day 
this  year.  Not  even  baseball  attracts  them." 
— New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 

Mrs.  O'Brien  (reading  from  newspaper) — 
The  judge  then  proceeded  to  charge  the  jury. 
(Laying  down  newspaper.)  Now  aint  that 
dreadful !  To  think  of  taking  those  men  away 
from  their  business  and  settin'  them  to  listen 
for   days   and   days   to   all   sorts   of   talk   from 


the  witnesses,  and  then  charging  them   for  it. 
It's  an  outrage. — Boston   Transcript. 

Corporal  (instructing  awkward  squad  in 
rifle  practice) — I  told  you  to  take  a  fine  sight, 
you  dub;  don't  you  know  what  a  fine  sight  is? 
Rookie—  Sure,  a  boat  full  of  corporals  sink- 
ing.— Judge. 

Mr.  Ryley— Why  are  yez  decoratin',  Mrs. 
Murphy?  Mrs.  Murphy— Me  b'y  Denny  is 
comin'  home  the  day.  Mr.  Ryley — I  t'ought  it 
uz  for  foive  years  he  wuz  sint  up  ?  Mrs. 
Murphy — He  wuz;  but  he  got  a  year  off  for 
good  behayvure.  Mr.  Ryley— An'  sure,  it 
must  be  a  great  comfort  for  ye  to  have  a  good 
b'y  like  that. — Agwan. 
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Oakland  and  Her  Mayor. 
There  is  revival  of  the  movement  of  last  year  to 
"recall"  Mayor  John  L.  Davie  of  Oakland.  An  affidavit 
duly  signed  has  been  filed  with  the  city  clerk  reciting 
that  Davie  is  incompetent;  that  he  insults  citizens  in 
the  city  hall  and  council  chamber;  that  his  two  years 
more  of  service  as  mayor  under  the  election  of  1915 
will  be  a  menace  to  the  city;  that  he  has  turned  away 
industries;  that  he  has  not  practiced  economy;  that 
he  is  carrying  his  son  on  the  municipal  pay-roll ;  that 
he  is  scheming  to  organize  a  political  machine;  that 
he  has  not  carried  out  his  platform  pledges;  that  he 
has  no  constructive  ideas.  That  all  this  is  true  it  is 
easy  to  believe.  But. Davie's  unfitness  for  the  mayor- 
alty is  no  more  manifest  now  than  it  was  at  the  time 
of  his  election  two  years  ago.  Then  as  now  he  was 
a  monumental  blatherskite.  Everybody  knew  that  as 
a  business  administrator  he  was  incompetent.  Every- 
body knew  that  his  habits  and  manners  were  "un- 
conventional." Everybody  knew  that  his  campaign 
pledges  were  the  baldest  claptrap.  All  this  was  set 
forth  before  the  people  of  Oakland  conspicuously  and 
persistently.  They  had  full  and  definite  warning. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  admonition  they  elected  this  man 
to  the  mayoralty.     Having  deliberately  chosen  Davie, 


they  would  better  make  the  best  of  it.  To  get  rid  of 
him  now  by  arbitrary  procedure  will  tend  to  create 
sympathy  and  possibly  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  in 
again  as  mayor  two  years  from  now. 

Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  Davie  can  be  gotten 
rid  of  by  recall.  Entrenched  in  the  mayoralty,  he  has 
under  his  hand  influences  calculated  to  nullify  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  assailing  him.  Left  to  his  own 
courses,  Davie  will  confirm  the  discredit  in  which  he 
now  stands.  Pursued  under  recall  procedure,  he  is 
likely  to  become  an  object  of  sympathy.  Furthermore, 
it  may  be  wholesome  for  Oakland  to  have  a  full  dose 
of  the  medicine  she  elected  to  take.  With  eyes  wide 
open,  knowing  his  infirmities  of  character,  Oakland 
put  this  man  in  the  mayor's  chair.  Now  let  her  have 
the  hardihood  and  the  consistency  to  stand  by  her  bar- 
gain to  the  end.  In  another  two  years  the  city  will 
have  had  sufficient  experience  of  humiliation  to  en- 
force sober  second  thought  and  to  put  into  the  mayor- 
alty, not  a  noisy  blatherskite,  but  a  citizen  of  character 
and  responsibility. 

Conduct  of  the  War. 

"The  President  feels  that  the  public  has  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before 
the  country.  He  believes  that  a  large  element  of  Con- 
gress is  losing  sight  of  the  big  issue  and  nasting  time 
on  petty  trivial  measures.  Some  means  must  be  taken, 
he  is  understood  to  feel,  to  bring  home  the  true  serious- 
ness of  the  great  work  which  America  has  now  pledged 
its  lives  and  its  resources  to  accomplish." 

This  statement  appeared  simultaneously  in  many 
newspapers  of  July  24th,  obviously  inspired  by  Mr. 
Tumulty,  the  President's  secretary.  It  is  an  effort  to 
put  over  upon  Congres  the  blame  for  controversies  and 
other  obstructive  procedures  that  are  killing  time,  wast- 
ing money,  and  postponing  the  day  when  America  shall 
get  effectively  into  the  war. 

Congress  has  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time  on  trivial 
matters ;  but  is  Congress  wholly  or  primarily  to  blame 
for  the  delays  of  the  past  three  months  ?  We  think  not. 
What  is  the  most  glaring  instance  of  time  wasting? 
The  question  answers  itself.  Everybody  knows  that  it 
is  the  quarrel  between  General  Goethals  and  Mr.  Den- 
man.  This  "petty  trivial"  incident  delayed  action  at  a 
vital  point  for  a  full  two  months  or  more.  Further- 
more it  has  done  serious  harm  by  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  uncertainty  and  distrust.  From  the  very  start 
it  was  within  the  power  and  authority  of  the  President 
to  settle  this  quarrel  and  build  ships.  The  President 
did  not  do  this.  He  let  the  wrangle  go  on  week  after 
week.  In  the  end  he  acted  decisively  and  wisely ; 
but  what  he  did  last  week  he  ought  to  have  done  two 
months  ago.  

The  food  bill  is  another  case  in  point.  A  very  simple 
measure  would  have  been  sufficient.  But  partly  with 
and  partly  without  Administration  support  the  bill  was 
loaded  up  with  vague  and  potentially  bad  provisions. 
With  all  its  faults,  it  has  seemed  better  than  no  bill  at 
all  and  perhaps  it  should  be  passed — at  least  many, 
including  the  Argonaut,  think  so.  Its  passage  would 
at  least  help  to  move  things.  But  those  who  de- 
clined to  swallow  a  label  unmindful  of  wdiat  it  covered 
have  not  been  wholly  in  the  wrong.  A  bill  to  regulate 
hoarding  and  speculation  is  one  thing;  but  a  bill 
planning — and  declaring — powers  to  nullify  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  is  quite  another.  It  may 
be  that  those  who  have  declined  to  accept  this  bill,  with 
its  manifest  grant  of  unlimited  authority,  have  done  the 
country  a  service.  At  least  they  think  they  have.  And 
it  can  not  be  said  of  Senators  Lodge,  Pomerene,  and 
some  others  that  they  lack  patriotism  or  intelligence. 
Objections  urged  against  the  bill  have  related  to  mat- 
ters which  should  never  have  been  put  into  it ;  to  pro- 
visions    unnecessary     and     probably     unconstitutional. 


Notice  to  the  Readei When  you  have  finished 

reading  this  paper  place  a  I-cent  stamp  on  this 
notice,  hand  same  to  any  postal  employee,  and  it 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  the  front.     No  wrapping — no  address. 

The  Postmaster-General. 


There  has  been  loss  of  time  with  respect  to  this 
measure.  But  the  delay  has  largely  been  due  to  in- 
sistence upon  the  part  of  those  representing  the  Presi- 
dent upon  provisions  which  should  not  have  been  in  the 
bill  at  all — provisions  for  which  the  Administration 
through  its  spokesmen  has  stood  stubbornly.  Many 
other  "petty  trivial"  matters  which  have  obstructed 
action  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  Administration  more 
than  Congress  is  responsible  for  the  confusion  and  pro- 
crastination that  have  characterized  the  past  three 
months  at  Washington. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  since  we  entered  into  the  war  Con- 
gress has  bestowed  upon  the  President  and  his  execu- 
tive officers  power  away  in  excess  of  that  given  to 
any  former  President.  Congress  has  appropriated  to 
date,  when  preparation  for  the  war  is  only  just  be- 
ginning, double  the  whole  cost  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
pending  appropriation  bills  bring  the  total  up  to  three 
times  the  cost  of  that  war.  Still  we  have  done  badly 
in  getting  our  war  machinery  into  order.  It  rattles, 
creaks,  and  in  important  respects  breaks  down.  The 
President  would  have  the  country  believe  that  the  fault 
is  with  Congress.  The  Administration  is  tremendously 
busy  explaining  why  it  can  not  do  things,  how  it  is 
hampered  by  congressional  inaction,  always  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  demands  for  more  money  and  more 
authority.  Administrations  with  proportionately  less 
money  and  proportionately  less  power  have  been  able 
to  do  mighty  things  in  the  past :  and  it  is  pertinent  to 
suggest  that  if  more  energy  were  devoted  to  doing- 
things  and  less  to  explaining  why  things  are  not  done, 
better  results  might  be  attained. 


The  President  complains — and  justly — that  "a  large 
element  in  Congress  is  losing  sight  of  the  big  issue." 
This  is  inevitable.  We  have  a  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion, and  Congress,  being  representative,  is  heterogene- 
ous. But  even  so,  the  record  of  the  past  three  months 
sustains  the  statement  that  Congress  has  done  quite  as 
well  or  better  than  the  Administration.  The  truth  is 
that  Mr.  Wilson's  personally-selected  assistants  and 
agents  in  and  out  of  the  cabinet  have  lost  sight  of  the 
"big  issue"  more  completely  and  to  the  end  of  in- 
finitely greater  waste  of  time  and  money  than  anybody 
else.  Baiting  "Big  Business,"  a  profitable  political  oc- 
cupation in  times  past,  has  been  carried  over  by  Messrs. 
Gregory,  Daniels,  Baker,  Denman,  and  others  into  the 
period  of  war.  They  have  erected  the  bogey  of  a  Big 
Business  Profiteer  and  are  devoting  their  energies 
largely  to  knocking  him  down  instead  of  going  ahead 
with  the  business  of  preparing  for  war.  Real  big  busi- 
ness came  into  the  war  in  the  best  possible  spirit.  Little 
Business  has  indeed  sought  in  many  mean  and  cheap 
ways  to  mulct  the  government.  But  it  has  suited  the 
politicians  in  the  President's  official  family  to  over- 
look the  small  profiteers  and  to  make  a  bogey — a 
goat,  in  the  vernacular — of  Big  Business,  which  has 
made  real  sacrifices  and  real  contributions  tu  the  work 
of   preparing   for    war. 


There  are  men  in  the  cabinet — Secretary  Lane.  Sec- 
retary Willson,  and  Secretary  Houston — who  have 
held  stoutly  for  the  original  and  correct  policy  of  in- 
viting the  cooperation  of  all  business.  With  them 
mobilizing  industrially  means  just  mobilizing  in  '■ 
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They  have  sought  to  bring  into  working  cooperation 
all  the  elements  of  the  country.  But  Secretary  Daniels. 
Secretary  Baker,  Postmaster-General  Burleson.  Attor- 
ney-General Gregory,  and  others  representative  of  the 
authority  of  the  Administration  have  been  unable  to  see 
anything  except  partisan  advantage.     It  is  due  to  them 

and  to   the  policy  of  the   President   in   letting  them 

alone— that  we  have  no  coherent  war  policy  as  applied 
to  all  the  thing  necessary  to  make  war.  We  are  raising 
our  armies  and  our  navy  with  commendable  rapidity. 
In  the  matter  of  furnishing  the  personnel  of  a  fighting 
force  we  are  doing  nobly.  But  in  adjusting  matters  of 
supply,  in  dealing  with  the  domestic  problems  incident 
to  war.  we  are  doing  badly  because  there  is  no  definite 
and  resolute  leadership.  The  different  parts  of  the 
machine  are  not  coordinated.  There  is  an  atmosphere 
of  secrecy  in  respect  of  many  things,  and  this  has 
naturally  created  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  scan- 
dal. The  air  of  Washington  is  full  of  sinister  rumors, 
mostly  false  we  doubt  not.  but  tending  to  delay,  to 
waste  of  time,  to  waste  of  money,  to  discouragement, 
to  depression.  

On  the  23d  of  July,  one  day  before  the  utterance 
above  quoted  was  given  out.  the  President  in  a  letter 
to  Chairmen  Lever  denouncing  an  amendment  (Sec- 
tion 23)  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mtttee  by  Congress  on  conduct  of  the  war  said :  "I  can 
only  interpret  the  final  adoption  of  Section  23  as 
arising  through  a  lack  of  confidence  in  myself."  Quite 
correct.  That  lack  of  confidence  exists.  An  execu- 
tive who  permits  such  delays  and  confusion  as  have 
occurred  through  discord  in  the  Shipping  Board  ought 
not  to  expect  confidence  in  his  administrative  efficiency. 
In  this  last  statement  the  President  intended  no  chal- 
lenge as  to  lack  of  confidence  in  himself.  He  made  it 
obviously  in  the  belief  that  it  would  confuse  critical 
elements  in  Congress.  For  he  believes  that  the  country 
has  full  confidence  in  him  and  that  the  utterance  just 
quoted  would  scare  Congress  into  casting  out  the 
offensive  amendment:  He  thinks  "Stand  by  the  Presi- 
dent"' still  carries  the  same  weight  it  did  some  months 
ago.  But  he  is  mistaken.  The  country  has  not  lost 
confidence  in  his  individual  integrity  or  in  his  capabili- 
ties as  a  phrase-maker.  But  it  has  lost  confidence  in 
his  capability  with  respect  to  the  details  of  business, 
in  his  capability  of  inviting  and  sifting  counsel,  in  his 
definite,  resolute,  and  effective  mastery  day  by  day  of 
the  forces  and  authorities  of  government.  No  execu- 
tive, whatever  the  cause,  can  permit  those  to  whom 
large  duties  have  been  committed  to  waste  time  in 
wrangling,  to  delay  action  in  important  matters,  and 
still  retain  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  his  working 
efficiency.  The  President  does  not  know  this  because 
he  has  had  no  experience  in  dealing  with  the  business 
world,  because  he  has  a  temperamental  vice  of  shutting 
his  eyes  to  unpleasant  facts,  because  of  his  aloofness, 
because  of  his  school-man's  conception  of  things  as 
achieved  when  he  has  eloquently  written  and  declared 
his  judgment  with  respect  to  them. 


Pretty  much  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  at 
Washington  are  due  to  failure  when  the  war  came  on 
to  substitute  a  cabinet  organized  and  qualified  for  the 
business  of  war  for  a  cabinet  organized  for  the  busi- 
ness of  peace — and  politics.  When  the  necessity  arose 
for  the  stern  and  prompt  activities  of  war  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  readjusted  his  cabinet  for  the  busi- 
ness in  hand.  What  he  did  was  to  retain  in  office  men 
without  fitness  for  the  work  to  be  done  and  to  seek  to 
supplement  their  deficiencies  by  the  creation  of  special 
commissions.  The  plan  has  not  worked.  All  prac- 
tical men  knew  that  it  would  not  work.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  big  and  strong  men  will  not 
work  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  small  and 
weak  men.  Again,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  small 
and  weak  men  in  possession  of  a  "little  brief  authority" 
will  not  consent  that  big  and  strong  men  shall  proceed 
unhampered  and  unpestered.  Of  course  there  has  been 
disagreement  and  wrangling;  and  there  will  be  more  of 
it  until  all  the  big  and  strong  men  go  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's commissions  or  until  the  small  and  weak  men 
have  been  weeded  from  the  cabinet. 


tion  of  the  cabinet.  Most  of  the  antagonisms  that  have 
marred  the  record  of  the  past  three  months  bave  origi- 
nated in  the  jealousy  and  chagrin  of  cabinet  officers 
suffering  under  a  sense  of  having  been  robbed  of  func- 
tions which  normally  belong  to  their  several  depart- 
ments. Behind  the  fight  on  the  food  bill,  behind  the 
Goethals-Denman  squabble,  behind  many  another  large 
or  small  contention,  there  have  been  motives  founded 
in  wounded  official  vanity.  The  way  to  establish  good- 
will and  coordination  all  round  is  for  the  President  to 
dismiss  certain  men  whom  he  is  manifestly  unwilling 
to  trust,  men  whom  Congress  and  the  public  are  openly 
unwilling  to  trust.  A  new  cabinet  organization  would 
make  peace  at  Washington,  stop  extravagance  and 
waste,  expedite  preparation  for  military  operations. 
It  would  relieve  the  Administration  of  serious  embar- 
rassments, augment  our  efficiency  in  the  war,  restore 
to  the  Administration  the  confidence  that  has  been  lost 
— confidence  necessary  to  effective  conduct  of  the  war. 


Th  •   Administration  is  bound  to  be  halting  and  de- 
fective, disturbed  by  conflict  of  small  vanities,  embit- 
tere     by   jealousies,   so  long  as  the   present  order   of 
-  exists.    The  fundamental  need  is  for  reorganiza- 


"  Honorable  Peace." 

There  is  a  flavor  of  moral  unction  in  the  latest  Ger- 
man formula — "Peace  with  Honor."  But  the  phrase 
"with  honor"  is  subject  to  various  interpretations.  It 
comes  with  a  sinister  significance  from  a  country  whose 
sense  of  honor  has  suffered  no  shock  from  incidents 
beginning  with  the  ruthless  invasion  of  Belgium  and 
running  down  through  the  last  three  years  to  the  prac- 
tice of  murdering  noncombatants  at  sea  in  defiance 
alike  of  legality  and  humanity. 

As  yet  those  who  speak  for  Germany,  although  they 
prate  loudly  of  honor,  have  suggested  nothing  that  the 
world  can  accept  as  honorable.  Would  a  peace  leaving 
Belgium  uncompensated  be  honorable?  Would  a  peace 
leaving  the  ravaged  countries  of  Northern  France. 
Serbia,  and  Poland  tin  restored  be  honorable?  Would 
a  peace  leaving  Europe  under  the  menace  of  a  power 
which  recognizes  no  moral  restraint  be  honorable? 
Verily  it  would  not !  The  case  is  one  where  honor 
requires  that  the  war  shall  go  on  until  the  countries 
wantonly  despoiled  shall  in  some  measure  at  least  be  re- 
stored and  compensated  and  until  there  shall  be  definite 
assurance  of  future  safety. 

The  war  can  not  end  with  honor  until  justice  is  done 
to  the  countries  ruthlessly  assailed  and  until  there  shall 
be  in  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  Germany 
and  in  restraints  definitely  accepted  by  her  some 
guaranty   of   future   safety. 

The  German  authorities  declare  their  ability  to  carry 
on  the  war  indefinitely.  It  may  be  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  do  it.  But  whatever  their  powers  of  sustained 
defensive,  the  war  must  go  on  until  there  shall  come 
a  safe  stopping  place.  It  may  take  years :  but  none  the 
less  the  war  must  go  on.  The  countries  at  war  with 
Germany  can  not  with  honor  cease  fighting  until  the 
rights  of  the  world  are  secure. 

Happily  for  civilization  there  is  no  disposition  any- 
where to  compromise  the  aims  of  an  honorable  peace — 
a  legitimate,  not  a  farcical  "honorable  peace."  For  all 
her  sacrifices,  France  is  as  little  disposed  to  quit  the 
war  now  as  she  was  a  month  after  she  began.  Eng- 
land has  definitely  girded  her  loins  for  the  struggle, 
whether  it  be  long  or  short.  Italy  shows  no  signs  of 
weakening  under  stress.  Russia  is  an  uncertain  quan- 
tity, but  the  balance  of  expectation  is  on  the  side  of 
sustaining  the  war.  Belgium,  for  all  her  long  agony, 
is  still  fighting.     America  is  making  ready. 

The  war  will  go  on,  not  for  love  of  the  game,  not 
for  lust  of  conquest,  not  in  the  hope  of  any  end  but 
an  honorable  peace.  But  peace  to  be  honorable  must 
conform  to  the  world's  standards  of  honor,  not  to  those 
of  a  country  that  has  thrown  the  very  name  of  honor 

to  the  winds. 

» 

Goose  and  Gander. 

Our  famous  "reconciler,"  Judge  Graham,  is  not  the 
first  to  observe  that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  element 
of  women  who  in  anxiety  about  their  "rights"  tend  to 
overlook  their  obligations  and  duties.  If  the  advanced 
feminist  propaganda  is  to  command  public  respect  and 
ultimate  success  it  must  recognize  that  the  two  things 
go  together.  Also,  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  gander 
must  be  sauce  for  the  goose. 

It  might  be  well  for  certain  women's  organizations 
now  over-busy  in  the  effort  to  reform  our  laws  in  the 
interest  of  womanhood  first  to  take  stock  of  the  system 
as  it  exists.  They  will,  if  we  mistake  not.  find  that 
such  inequalities  between  the  sexes  as  are  to  be  found 


in  the  statute  books  of  California  and  of  most  other 
states  press  more  heavily  upon  men  than  upon  women. 
Men  are  required  by  law  to  bear  certain  responsi- 
bilities in  relation  to  wives  and  children  from  which 
women  are  exempt  as  related  to  husbands  and  children. 
There  is.  as  Judge  Graham  has  pointed  out.  no  legal 
penalty  on  the  part  of  women  for  abandonment  of  their 
wifely  and  maternal  obligations.  And  so  down  a  long 
line  of  statutes  created  in  the  interest  of  social  order 
and  for  the  jacking  up  of  the  male  element  of  society 
to  its  obligations  and  duties. 

Equality  of  the  sexes,  to  be  logical  and  equitable,  must 
mean  equality — precisely  that.  We  can  not  in  con- 
sistency or  in  equity  have  one  set  of  laws  defining  the 
obligations  of  men  and  another  set  of  laws  defining  the 
obligations  of  women  in  relation  to  their  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities. The  sauce  must  be  served  alike  to  goose 
and  gander. 

If  we  interpret  aright  the  claims  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced champions  of  feminism  their  aim  and  purpose 
looks  to  retention  of  the  many  special  privileges  now 
enjoyed  by  womanhood  in  conjunction  with  all  the 
"rights"  now  pertaining  to  manhood.  Your  advanced 
feminist  would  have  for  women  everything  that  they 
now  have,  and  in  addition  what  men  have.  It  is  not 
in  their  scheme  that  men  and  women  shall  share  equal 
appropriation  of  the  responsibilities  of  life;  rather  they 
would  have  women  retain  the  exemptions  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  while  enjoying  to  the  full  all  social  condi- 
tions as  they  relate  to  men.  Under  the  system  as  it  is 
proposed  to  revise  it  woman  would  be  a  definitely  and 
highly-privileged  factor  in  society. 

Equality  between  the  sexes  is  not  consistent  with  ex- 
cess of  obligation  on  one  side  and  excess  of  privilege 
on  the  other.  The  conditions  as  to  obligation  and 
privilege  must  exactly  balance  each  other.  The  sauce 
must  lie  served  alike  to  goose  and  gander. 


The  Late  General  Otis. 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  (b.  Marietta,  Ohio.  1837).  dead 
at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  was  a  man  of  the  firmest 
moral  fibre.  He  came  of  the  old  American  stock  and 
was  an  inheritor  of  the  principles  and  traditions  upon 
which  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the 
people  was  founded.  It  was  in  the  character  of  the 
man  to  subordinate  expediencies  to  convictions.  He 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions — and  something 
mure.  There  was  in  him  a  native  hardihood,  an  in- 
trepidity of  mind,  a  temperamental  pugnacity  which 
made  him  in  all  situations  and  throughout  .the  course 
of  a  long  life  a  fighter  for  justice.  As  a  printer,  as  a 
publisher,  as  an  editor,  as  a  soldier,  he  was  a  com- 
manding personality.  There  was  little  of  the  diplomat 
in  General  Otis  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  compromiser. 
What  he  believed  he  believed  with  his  whole  mind  and 
heart.  And  'whether  alone  or  as  spokesman  of  ad- 
miring and  sustaining  multitudes  he  stood  a  veritable 
Gibraltar. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  overvalue  the  service 
of  General  Otis  to  the  community  with  which  his 
name  stands  historically  identified.  Southern  California 
was  in  the  making  when  General  Otis  became  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He  held  an  authoritative 
relationship  to  the  beginnings  of  a  great  community 
and  held  this  relationship  to  his  death.  A  man  less  in- 
spired by  ideals,  less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  justice, 
would  have  been  content  to  drift  with  the  movement 
of  things,  to  seek  personal  advantage  in  the  diploma- 
cies of  concession.  Not  so  General  Otis !  He  nailed  his 
colors  to  the  mast.  Come  gain  come  loss,  come  friend 
come  foe.  he  stood  for  principles.  Early  in  his  career 
in  Los  Angeles  there  developed  a  situation  in  which 
freedom  in  the  industries  was  challenged.  He  neither 
yielded  nor  swerved.  What  he  held  to  be  funda- 
mentally right  he  would  not  make  subject  of  compro- 
mise. And  to  the  end  he  was  the  unfaltering  champion 
of  the  "right  of  every  man  to  earn  his  living  upon  his 
own  contract  unmolested  and  undisturbed."  Today  a 
great  and  free  community  owes  it  to  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  that  it  is  both  great  and  free. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  communities  develop 
leadership  after  their  own  mind  and  heart.  A  truer 
statement  is  that  communities  are  largely  what  they 
are  because  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  led 
and  guided  them.  A  true  leader  combines  the  vision 
to  see  the  possibilities  of  a  situation,  to  interpret  and 
direct  its  powers,  to  rally  the  ambition  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  multitude,  to  overwhelm  and  bear  down  obstruc- 
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tion.     It  was  given  to  General  Otis  to  sustain  in  rela- 
tion to  Los  Angeles  this  noble  part. 

No  man  who  plays  a  great  role  in  the  drama  of 
human  life  and  progress  escapes  penalties  which  attach 
to  a  forceful  and  oftentimes  of  necessity  a  rough- 
riding  mastery.  Jealousy,  resentment — these  came  in 
full  measure  to  General  Otis.  Yet  none  has  ever  denied 
to  him  tribute  of  respect  due  to  largeness  of  mind,  to 
strength  of  purpose,  to  hardihood  of  spirit,  to  worthy 
achievement.  Verily  a  great  force  has  gone  out  of  the 
world !  , 

Editorial  Notes. 

The  proposal  in  Congress  to  place  administration  of 
the  food  bill  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  is  in  effect 
a  proposal  to  neutralize  the  whole  scheme.  If  we  are 
to  have  food  conservation  in  effective  form  it  must  be 
under  authority,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  authority  of  a  definite  and  effective  kind  can  abide 
in  a  committee.  Food  conservation,  like  pretty  much 
every  other  arbitrary  executive  function,  is  essentially 
a  one-man  job.  The  inherent  mischief  in  divided  au- 
thority is  demonstrating  itself  all  over  the  country  in 
connection  with  the  commission  system  in  municipal 
government.  The  scheme  looked  well  on  paper,  so  well 
that  many  communities  adopted  it  before  there  had 
been  time  to  test  its  practicability  by  working  experi- 
ence. In  practice  it  has  proven  a  failure  excepting  in 
instances  where  commissions  have  been  dominated  by 
some  one  forceful  man. 


It  is  something  to  the  shame  of  the  American  press 
that  Mr.  James  Pershing  of  Chicago  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  public  appeal  that  his  brother,  the  general, 
be  left  undisturbed  by  political  and  other  exploiters. 
"My  brother,"  says  Mr.  Pershing,  'asks  that  I  do  what 
I  can  to  stop  the  papers  talking  about  his  ambitions. 
*  *  *  He  has  none.  *  *  *  He  is  in  France  to  do  his 
best  to  beat  the  Germans  and  is  not  looking  for  polit- 
ical or  other  emoluments."  This  is  straightforward 
and  manly.  General  Pershing  is  manifestly  annoyed — 
he  wants  to  be  left  free  to  attend  to  the  job  he  has  in 
hand.  Similarly  with  Mr.  Hoover  and  others  now 
busy  in  connection  with  the  war.  Only  harm  can  come 
of  associating  men  charged  with  large  executive  duties 
speculatively  with  political  ambitions.  At  the  best  it 
tends  to  their  distraction.  At  the  worst  it  tends  to 
develop  jealousies  and  prejudices  which  can  only  hinder 
and  thwart  normal  and  legitimate  activities. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

We  are  still  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Russian  army  in 
Galieia.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  retreat  continues, 
although  there  are  evidences  that  the  element  of  panic  is 
heing  eliminated  and  that  the  measures  taken  to  restore  order 
are  having  their  effect.  Certainly  those  measure  were  of  the 
most  strenuous  kind.  Korniloff  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a 
whole  division  of  his  own  troops,  some  eighteen  thousand 
men,  in  the  effort  to  stem  the  tide,  and  all  the  Russian  com- 
manders have  been  empowered  to  impose  the  death  penalty, 
hitherto  illegal  by  Russian  law.  The  bulletins  say  that  the 
disaffected  soldiers  had  actually  signed  a  "peace  treaty"  with 
German  agents  on  a  basis  of  no  annexations  and  no  indem- 
nities, certainly  the  first  time  that  such  a  thing  has  ever  been 
done  by  soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Presumably  it  was  the  refusal 
of  these  men  to  fight  and  their  efforts  to  prevent  their  com- 
rades from  fighting  that  first  spread  disorder  through  the 
ranks.  Soldiers  in  their  efforts  to  escape  seized  the  artillery 
horses,  with  the  result  that  large  numbers  of  guns  were  cap- 
tured. Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  panic,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  panic  rather  than  cowardice  or  disaffection  con- 
tributed the  greater  part  of  the  mischief.  We  are  still  un- 
certain as  to  the  extent  of  the  withdrawal  or  the  most  easterly 
point  reached  by  the  retreating  armies.  Austrian  bulletins 
speak  of  the  evacuation  of  Czernowitz,  but  these  are  uncon- 
firmed, and  while  they  may  be  true  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  since  the  loss  of  Czerno- 
witz would  imperil  the  Roumanian-Russian  activities  in 
Roumania  that  are  now  becoming  formidable. 


plane  has  steadily  increased  in  value  with  the  progress  ot 
the  war.  It  may  now  be  said  to  be  almost  the  determining 
factor  in  the  struggle.  Big  guns  would  be  fired  almost  at 
random  but  for  the  guidance  of  the  observing  airmen,  while 
the  first  necessity  of  an  attacking  force  is  to  hide  from  the 
enemy  aviator  the  concentration  of  men  that  would  be  n 
certain  indication  of  the  point  to  be  assailed 


There  is  infinite  pathos  in  the  death  of  Mr.  D.  G. 
Scofield  as  a  tragic  climax  of  domestic  bereavement. 
It  has  come  as  a  shock  and  a  grief,  not  only  to  his 
intimates,  but  to  the  many  who,  knowing  him  as  a 
citizen  and  a  friend,  valued  and  respected  him. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  an  American  in  Mexico. 
State  of  Sinaloa.  Mexico,  July  20,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  read  with  surprise  the  speech 
of  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  in  opposition  to  the  President's  de- 
sires as  expressed  in  the  "Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,"  and 
it  is  with  amazement  that  I  view  a  growing  feeling  in  some 
congressmen  that  such   a  measure  is  unnecessary. 

As  I  have  been  away  from  California  for  six  months,  am 
somewhat  out  of  touch  with  public  feeling  at  home,  but  I  can 
assure  you  from  actual  knowledge  of  the  German  propaganda 
in  Mexico  that  the  most  drastic  of  measures  are  now  neces- 
sary to  prevent  German  sympathizers  from  undermining  our 
country. 

You  who  stay  at  home  do  not  realize  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  enemy;  you  do  not  see  him  plying  his  trade  of  in- 
sidious war;  you  do  not  see  him  inciting  strange  and  hitherto 
friendly  peoples  to  acts  of  hostility  against  us  and  every- 
thing American;  neither  do  you  see  or  hear  American  citi- 
zens bom  upon  our  soil  of  German  parentage  vilifying  the 
land  of  their  birth  and  giving  aid  to  its  enemies.  This  I 
have  experienced.  Mexico  today  is  crowded  with  young  men 
of  German  biood  who  have  fled  from  the  United  States  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  where  they  were  born  and  raised 
and,  shamed  am  I  to  say  it,  where  many  of  their  parents 
were  born  and  raised,  and  not  one  of  them  is  loyal  to  our 
flag.  They  are  on  the  west  coast  in  numbers,  fraternizing 
with  the  German  residents  of  this  region — a  place  that  is 
filled  with  active,  wealthy,  powerful,  and  resourceful  Germans. 

American  citizens  of  German  blood  come  and  go  from  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  at  will,  and  to  these  may  be  at- 
tributed much  of  the  intelligence  that  is  furnished  the  foe. 
They  are  American  citizens  in  name,  but  Eenedict  Arnolds  in 
everything    but    opportunity. 

All  Americans  should  stand  by  the  President,  and  Con- 
gress should  give  him  all  the  power  he  seeks,  for  division  in 
council  begets  traitors  in  camp.  Let  not  the  American  people 
forget  that  they  are  in  a  war  that  means  life  or  death  to  their 
country;  that  her  enemies  swarm  in  every  land  southward, 
where  they  at  this  moment  are  pouring  poison  in  every  ear 
and  envenoming  the  public  mind — a  mind  that  as  yet  under- 
stands us  not — and  that  if  the  strongest  of  measures  are  not 
adopted  to  palsy  the  traitor  hands  now  at  our  country's  throat 
American  blood  will  flow  upon  other  than  European  battle- 
fields. An  American  Below  the  Rio  Grande. 


There  is  no  need  to  minimize  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
that  has  befallen  the  Russian  arms.  Its  gravity  is  obvious. 
It  means  that  all  the  hopes  that  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the 
first  few  brilliant  days  of  the  Russian  offensive  must  now  be 
abandoned,  at  least  for  the  time.  It  means  the  loss  of  guns 
and  munitions  that  are  not  easily  replaced.  It  means  also 
the  encouragement  that  will  be  given  to  the  German  public 
and  to  the  German  militarist  party  that  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  looking  at  the  actual  results  achieved  rather  than  at  the 
means  by  which  they  were  accomplished.  But  if  this  mis- 
fortune should  not  be  minimized,  neither  should  it  be  exag- 
gerated. It  is  severe,  but  it  is  by  no  means  irreparable.  It 
may  even  have  a  salutary  effect  if  it  serve  to  arouse  the 
Russian  nation  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  to  move  it 
from  its  inertia,  and  to  persuade  the  idealists  to  postpone 
their  Utopian  dreamings  to  the  more  favoring  days  of  peace. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  disaffection  has  nowhere  touched 
the  troops  who  are  fighting  on  Russian  soil.  It  is  confined 
to  those  on  Galician  soil,  who  were  probably  bewildered  by 
subtle  suggestions  that  to  fight  against  Austrians  on  Austrian 
soil  was  a  violation  of  the  revolutionary  creed  of  no  annexa- 
tions. The  troops  to  the  north  of  the  Galician  frontier  have 
remained  firm.  So  have  the  troops  in  Roumania,  who,  it  is 
true,  are  fighting  on  foreign  soil,  but  in  defense  of  the  owners 
of  the  soil.  If  the  Russian  commanders  shall  now  be  able 
to  rally  their  men,  as  seems  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  German 
penetration  eastward  will  not  go  very  far.  The  Teutons  can 
not  possibly  be  in  very  great  strength,  and,  moreover,  they 
have  created  a  salient  that  must  quickly  prove  vulnerable  to 
attacks  from  the  north  and  the  south.  We  may  also  remember 
that  so  far  as  the  Allied  cause  in  general  is  concerned  it  is 
in  no  worse  situation  than  it  was  before  the  Russian  of- 
fensive began.  It  would  be  in  no  worse  situation  even  though 
there  should  be  other  misfortunes  in  store  for  the  Russian 
armies.  Indeed  it  is  in  a  better  situation,  since  Teuton  troops 
have  been  withdrawn  from  other  fields  in  order  to  sustain 
the  fighting  in  the  east.  Nor  need  we  reach  the  too  hasty 
conclusion  that  Russia  may  now  be  eliminated  as  a  factor  in 
the  war.  This  was  the  popular  opinion  before  the  Russian 
offensive  began,  so  popular  that  it  was  almost  an  axiom,  al- 
though not  at  any  time  in  this  column,  where  the  probability 
of  Russian  activity  was  more  than  once  foreshadowed.  But 
it  was  an  opinion  falsified  by  events  and  so  remarkably  falsi- 
fied as  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  caution  in  its  repetition.  The 
same  opinion  now  will  probably  also  be  falsified  by  the  events. 
Russia  is  not  yet  a  negligible  factor,  and  it  is  quite  upon 
the  cards  that  she  will  presently  come  back  in  greater  force 
than  ever.  Probably  Napoleon  believed  that  Russia  was  a 
negligible  factor  when  he  saw  Moscow  undefended  before  him. 
The  Russian  armies  have  always  been  most  dangerous  in 
retreat,  and  if  they  should  now  fail  to  show  their  teeth,  and 
speedily,  it  will  be  because  of  further  sedition  in  Petrograd 
and  a  failure  of  the  government  to  sustain  its  commanders. 
Kerensky  has  now  been  empowered  to  deal  with  the  situation 
without  reservations  or  limitations,  but  we  may  remember 
that  his  authority  rests  upon  an  uncertain  basis  that  may  at 
any  moment  crumble  before  the  breath  of  some  new  move- 
ment.   

The  activity  on  the  western  front  is  markedly  increasing, 
and  we  may  expect  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  great  battle  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  line  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Curiously  enough,  the  reports  of  this  activity  come  from  the 
German  and  not  from  the  British  side.  The  British  bulletins 
are  laconic  and  monotonous  in  their  assurance  that  nothing 
particular  is  happening.  It  is  the  German  bulletins  that  speak 
of  a  bombardment  of  their  lines  so  continuous  and  so  intense 
as  to  surpass  all  previous  performances.  The  bombardment 
is  being  carried  out  over  a  wide  area,  which  would  naturally 
be  the  case  if  it  were  desired  to  conceal  the  exact  point 
against  which  the  attack  is  to  be  launched.  Unofficial  reports 
from  the  British  front  speak  of  the  incessant  efforts  of  the 
German  airmen  lo  reach  the  rear  of  the  enemy  lines  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  indication,  by  the  movements  of  troops 
or  otherwise,  that  shall  disclose  the  British  plans.     The  aero- 


We  may  therefore  assume  with  some  certainty  that  the 
British  are  about  to  attack  in  force,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
indication  of  the  precise  area  that  will  be  involved.  Last 
week  I  suggested  that  the  attack  might  be  upon  Lens,  but  it 
seems  now  more  probable  that  it  will  be  further  north.  Lens 
as  a  city  has  now  been  nearly  effaced.  The  Germans  have 
leveled  everything  that  can  interfere  with  their  artillery  fire, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ground  has  been  converted  into  a  rabbit 
warren  of  machine  gun  emplacements  that  are  almost  im- 
mune against  artillery,  so  numerous  are  they  and  so  well 
hidden,  and  that  would  be  terribly  costly  to  take  by  assault. 
For  some  weeks  now  General  Haig  has  been  pursuing  another 
policy  here,  the  policy  of  nibbling.  His  troops  are  already 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  they  have  been  slowly  adding 
yard  by  yard  to  their  occupation.  If  Lens  were  the  main 
objective  of  the  coming  assault  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
so  long  a  delay.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing that  would  not  call  for  the  massing  of  large  quantities 
of  ammunition  nor  for  the  observation  and  mapping  of  the 
ground  that  must  always  be  the  rather  tedious  preliminary  to 
an  assault  upon  trenches.  This  observation  and  mapping  of 
the  ground  is  carried  out  by  aeroplanes,  who  try  to  secure 
photographs  of  the  whole  system  of  defenses,  and  from  these 
photographs  large  scale  models  are  prepared,  and  so  perfected 
that  every  officer  may  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  obstacles 
that  he  will  have  to  meet.  The  long  quiescence  on  the  British 
front  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  trench  system  that  is  to 
be  attacked,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  area  selected  is 
in  the  north,  and  that  its  ultimate  objective  may  be  a  turning 
of  the  German   line   and   an   advance  toward   Zeebrugge. 


The  bombardment  of  the  German  lines  and  the  activity 
of  the  airmen  are  not  the  only  indications  of  the  coming 
storm.  Its  approach  seems  to  be  indicated  also  by  the  time- 
table, and  by  concurrent  events  in  the  other  fields  of  war. 
A  coordination  of  effort  on  the  various  fronts  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  attacks  are  simultaneous.  Indeed  they 
have  rarely  been  simultaneous,  and  it  is  not  the  aim  that 
they  should  be  so.  An  attack  on  the  Russian  front,  for 
example,  is  assumed  to  have  the  effect  of  drawing  German 
troops  away  from  the  west.  A  coordinated  attack  in  the  west 
would  therefore  be  brought  after  that  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced, that  is  to  say  after  the  German  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  had  either  actually  been  thrown  into  the  eastern 
fight  or  were  well  on  their  way  to  it.  If  we  look  back  upon 
the  various  offensives  we  shall  find  that  there  is  acrually  this 
sequence,  and  that  they  are  timed  for  the  moment  when  the 
enemy  is  supposed  to  be  at  his  weakest  as  a  resuit  of  a 
summons  to  some  other  field.  Now  the  Russian  offensive 
was  certainly  timed  in  consultation  with  the  other  Allied 
commanders.  We  may  be  equally  certain  that  Teutons  were 
drawn  from  the  western  and  southern  fronts  to  meet  it.  The 
British  and  French  commanders  would  naturally  wait  until 
they  believed  that  these  withdrawals  had  reached  their  maxi- 
mum, and  so  far  as  one  may  judge  at  such  a  distance  that 
time  must  now  be  close  at  hand.  That  the  preliminary  activi- 
ties of  bombardments  and  raids  are  now  in  full  swing  seems 
to    point    to    the   same   conclusion. 


The  summarized  and  unofficial  report  of  certain  American 
army  officers  who  have  lately  returned  from  the  western 
front  has  once  more  revived  the  gloomy  belief  in  a  military 
deadlock  that  can  be  ended  only  by  the  statesman  and  by 
diplomatic  compromise.  Of  what  value,  we  are  asked,  is  the 
capture  of  a  few  trench  lines  so  long  as  innumerable  busy 
spades  in  the  rear  are  making  new  ones?  How  shall  it  be 
possible  within  any  measurable  time  to  drive  the  Germans 
back  to  their  own  frontier  by  laborious  and  costly  attacks 
brought  at  long  intervals  and  resulting  in  an  advance  of  a  few 
hundred  yards?  The  formula  used  by  the  exponents  of  this 
method  of  reasoning  is  always  the  same,  and  at  least  it  has 
the  merit  of  mathematical  simplicity.  If  the  Germans  lose 
so  many  yards  in  so  many  weeks,  how  long  will  it  take  them 
to  lose  the  distance  between  their  present  lines  and  the  Ger- 
man frontier?  The  answer,  of  course,  runs  into  scores  of 
years,  even  into  centuries,  and  we  are  then  triumphantly  ad- 
vised to  recognize  the  hopelessness  of  it  all  and  to  find  some 
other  solution  than  the  military  one.  Whether  the  army 
officers  in  question  have  actually  reported  a  deadlock,  whether 
they  were  actuated  in  so  doing  by  a  laudable  desire  to  hasten 
American  preparations,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  seems  hard 
to  believe  that  any  one  with  any  military  knowledge  whatever 
should  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  Allied  commanders  is 
to  push  the  Germans  back  yard  by  yard  and  trench  by  trench 
to  their  own  frontiers.  The  impossibility  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure must  be  quite  as  apparent  to  them  as  to  their  military 
visitors  who  are  supposed  thus  to  attribute  to  them  a  design 
so   absurd   and   so   impossible. 


The  object  of  the  various  battles  on  the  western  front  is 
not,  of  course,  to  gain  a  little  territory  or  to  push  back  the 
Germans  another  half-mile  or  so  toward  the  Rhine.  It  may 
be  true  that  these  results  are  attained,  but  they  are  quite  sub- 
sidiary to  the  main  strategical  objective,  which  is  so  to 
,  weaken  the  German  lines  that  it  shall  presently  be  possible 
to  find  a  point  of  penetration.  The  capture  of  the  Messines 
Ridge,    for  example,   was   not  undertaken  because  I 
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a  gain  of  territory,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  promise 
a  gain  of  territory.  The  Messines  Ridge  was  taken  because 
it  was  a  valuable  observation  and  artillery  position,  and  its 
possession  was  not  only  a  protection  to  the  British  lines,  but 
the  possible  preliminary  to  another  assault  that  should  break 
a  gap  in  the  German  defenses.  So  far  from  striving  to  drive 
the  German  lines  back,  it  would  be  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Allied  commanders  that  the  German  lines  should  stand 
so  stiffly  as  to  permit  their  penetration.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  German  lines  are  not  pushed  back  at  all.  They  fall  back- 
in  order  to  avoid  being  pierced.  Their  elasticity  is  their  pro- 
tection, on  the  same  principle  that  makes  it  easier  to  pene- 
trate a  piece  of  wood  than  a  piece  of  rubber.  The  Allied 
successes  are  not  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  fallen  back.  They  are  measured  by  the  fact  that 
the  danger  of  penetration  was  so  great  as  to  compel  them 
to  fall  back.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  which  these  retire- 
ments can  be  carried  with  safety.  A  retirement  over  a  small 
area  implies  a  bulging  of  the  lines,  and  consequently  a 
thinning  of  the  defending  force,  which  must  now  be  spread 
over  a  longer  line  with  a  consequent  decrease  of  strength 
and  an  increase  to  the  danger  of  penetration.  The  bulge  J 
must  then  either  be  strengthened  by  reinforcements,  or  it 
must  be  straightened  by  a  corresponding  rerirement  of  the 
lines  above  and  below  it-  The  effect  of  such  a  bulge  may 
therefore  be  a  very  extensive  one.  It  may  easily  involve  a 
hundred  miles  of  line.  Hindenburg  fell  back  from  the  Xoyon 
angle,  not  because  he  was  pushed  back — he  was  not — but  be- 
cause of  the  bulge  caused  by,  and  threatened  by,  the  battle 
of  the  Somme.  Another  such  retirement  would  bring  him 
to  the  Belgian  frontier.  He  was  compelled  to  retire  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  his  line  because  of  an  assault  at  the  extreme 
north  of  that  line.  He  saved  himself  momentarily  by  giving 
elasticity  to  his  line  instead  of  rigidity.  If  he  had  stood  fast 
his  line  would  have  been  pierced,  and  then  there  would  have 
been  a  debacle.  And  we  may  note  with  some  interest  that 
the  German  military  experts  are  now  indicating  the  likeli- 
hood of  another  and  similar  retirement,  not  under  actual 
pressure,  not  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  in  deference  to 
the  same  need   for  elasticity   rather  than   for  rigidity. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


All  these  movements  on  the  western  front  are  easily  to  be 
understood  if  we  once  grasp  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the 
Allied  commanders  is  not  to  push  back  the  German  lines,  but 
to  pierce  them,  or  by  the  threat  of  piercing  them  to  compel 
a  general  withdrawal  The  Germans  experts  fully  understand 
this,  and  this  explains  their  invariable  claim  to  success  on 
the  ground  that  "the  attempt  to  pierce  our  lines  failed,"  even 
though  they  were  compelled  to  save  themselves  by  retirement. 
And,  in  a  sense,  they  are  right.  Whatever  the  immediate 
object  may  be  of  the  Allied  attacks,  whether  to  gain  a  ridge 
or  a  city,  the  ultimate  objective  is  to  pierce  the  German 
lines,  to  break  a  gap  in  the  defensive  forces.  A  little  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination  will  show  at  once  what  this  means. 
It  means  that  a  flood  of  cavalry  would  be  poured  through  the 
gap,  and  that  the  German  lines,  assailed  in  front  and  in  rear. 
would  be  rolled  up  like  a  strip  of  stair  carpet.  No  retreat 
is  possible  after  the  line  has  once  been  pierced,  no  matter 
though  the  gap  be  only  a  mile  wide.  The  advancing  force, 
unhampered  by  heavy  artillery,  or  hospital  equipment,  or 
wounded,  and  consisting  mainly  of  cavalry,  would  move  at  ten 
times  the  speed  of  the  retreating  force,  which  must  carry  the 
whole  of  its  equipment  with  it.  But  in  such  an  event  there 
would  probably  be  no  attempt  at  retreat.  Nothing  but  sur- 
render of  the  'whole  line  would  be  possible.  Doubtless  those 
who  can  see  nothing  in  the  war  but  the  taking  of  successive 
lines  of  trenches  will  continue  to  amuse  themselves  with  their 
rather  childish  measurements  and  calculations,  but  actually 
these  have  no  bearing  upon  the  problem,  which  is  tht 
piercing,  and  not  the  pushing  back,  of  the  German  lines.  The 
battle  that  is  now  about  to  be  fought  and  that  may  have 
begun  before  these  lines  are  in  print  will  be  an  effort  to  break 
a  gap  through  the  German  defenses,  an  effort  that,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  be  decisive.  Sidney  Coryx. 


P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  on  Monday  the  British 
attack  foreshadowed  therein  has  begun.  It  has  begun  well. 
and  with  marked  success.  If  it  succeeds  in  turning  the  Ger- 
man line  or  in  penetrating  it,  there  are  no  military  limits  to 
the  result.  It  would  mean  the  retirement  of  a  hundred  miles 
of  German  line.  It  might  mean  disaster  to  the  German 
army.  S.   C. 

Sax  Francisco,  August  1,  1917. 


One  thing  in  which  Baltimore  is  a  pioneer  is  its  sys- 
tem of  municipal  markets.  In  1751.  when  there  were 
only  twenty-five  houses  in  what  was  then  known  as 
Baltimore  Town,  a  public  market  was  established,  and 
by  the  time  the  city  was  incorporated  in  1796  three 
such  markets  had  already  been  established  within  its 
corporate  limits.  Today  eleven  municipal  markets,  all 
owned  by  the  city,  are  within  easy  reach  of  700.000 
people  of  Baltimore  and  vicinity.  "Going  to  market" 
is  a  localism  in  Baltimore,  and  the  thrifty  Baltimore 
housewife  learned  when  a  little  girl  that  it  pays  to  take 
i;:rket  basket  to  one  of  the  public  markets  at  least 
twice  a  week,  particularly  on  Saturday,  and  get  fresh 
country  produce,  without  the  middleman's  handling  and 
profit,  at  considerably  less  than  at  the  corner  grocery 
stores. 


An  apple  tree  planted  by  Ben  Burbridge  in  1818.  on 
he  side  of  the  highway  between  Louisiana  and 
rr  .ikford,  Missouri,  is  still  in  bearing. 


Viscount  Kikujito  Isliii  of  Japan  is  an  expert  billiard 
player.  He  is  not  such  a  remarkable  player  as  Ya- 
mada.  but  he  is  perhaps  the  most  skilled  with  the  cue  of 
all  the  diplomatic  corps.  He  can  also  hold  his  own  in 
the  Japanese  game  of  "go,"  which  is  more  complex  than 
chess.  And  he  can  beat  the  •'geishas"  in  entertaining 
his  guests  with  amateur  songs  and  repertory. 

The  deposed  Chinese  President  Li  Yuan-hung's  in- 
terest in  education  for  China  was  apparent  from  the 
beginning  of  his  administration.  He  stressed  the  need 
of  schools  on  every  occasion,  encouraged  the  work  of 
educational  institutions  from  kindergarten  to  college  by 
the  deep  personal  interest  he  showed  on  visits  of  in- 
spection, in  personal  word  and  letter,  and  often  by  pub- 
lic mandate. 

The  wealthy  Russian  countess.  Sophie  Panin.  who 
shows  her  devotion  to  democracy  by  wearing  a  work- 
man's blouse  and  leather  skirt,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant minister  of  social  tutelage  to  administer  chari- 
table and  social  institutions  and  care  of  children.  She 
has  transformed  her  palace  into  a  people's  house,  a 
combination  of  recreation  place  and  popular  university, 
and  her  staff  will  consist  mostly  of  women. 

Sir  Charles  Brooke,  late  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  has  a 
son  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Charles  Yyner  Brooke,  who 
has  the  British  knack  of  getting  on  with  natives  to  the 
same  degree,  apparently,  as  his  father  and  grandfather, 
the  first  Rajah.  The  people  of  Sarawak,  and  the  way 
to  manage  them,  have  been  his  constant  study  since 
the  day  when  he  left  Magdalene  College  and  returned 
to  help  his  father  in  the  imperial  task  of  governing 
half  a  million  people  in  40.000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. 

John  II  of  the  tiny  kingdom  of  Lichtenstein  is  still 
paving  his  subjects  for  the  privilege  of  governing  them. 
He  is  known  as  the  hermit  king.  For  nearly  forty 
years  he  has  been  practically  invisible  to  the  world. 
His  relatives  and  confidential  advisers  are  all  that  see 
him.  He  entertains  large  parties  of  guests  at  his  vari- 
ous castles  in  the  shooting  season,  and  in  his  palace  in 
Vienna  in  the  carnival  season  he  gives  luxurious  ban- 
quets, but  no  one  ever  sees  him.  He  is  seventy-seven 
years  old. 

Lady  Townshend's  most  cherished  motive  in  life  is  a 
belief  that  there  is  nothing  like  helping  people  in  some 
way — "Cheer  them,  comfort  them,  make  them  laugh, 
but  do  something."  She  is  devoted  to  working  among 
the  poor.  The  young  marchioness  is  a  keen  sports- 
woman, a  lover  of  flowers,  as  her  beautiful  London  gar- 
den attests,  and  unaffectedly  domestic — a  woman  whose 
interests  are  wide,  human,  and  simple,  and  in  whose 
pursuits  and  attainments  the  marquis  takes  a  devoted 
interest  and  pride. 

Alfred  Edgar  Burton,  dean  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology',  who  has  been  intrusted  by  the 
government  with  the  task  of  creating  and  establishing 
schools  of  mariners,  to  be  placed  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  coast,  dates  his  marine  experiences  back  to 
1879,  when  he  entered  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  He  has  had  charge  of  many  impor- 
tant exploring  expeditions  that  have  taken  him  across 
the  high  seas,  and  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  aspects  of  naviga- 
tion. 

M.  Preverzeff,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  min- 
ister of  justice  in  Russia,  has  a  long  record  for  service 
in  the  cause  of  political  and  social  liberty.  He  was 
banished  to  Archangel  in  1904,  but  after  the  amnesty 
of  1905  he  returned  to  Russia.  He  has  been  counsel 
for  the  defense  in  almost  every-  important  political  trial 
which  has  taken  place  since  1906,  and  his  defense  of 
the  "politicals"  has  always  been  known  as  a  whole- 
hearted one.  Together  with  MM.  Kerensky  and  Soko- 
loff,  he  was  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for 
signing  the  well-known  resolution  at  the  Beiliss  trial. 

Of  Lord  Xorthcliffe,  the  London  publisher  who  has 
been  made  the  permanent  British  war  commissioner  in 
the  LTnited  States,  it  is  said  that  he  is  frank  and  in- 
formal, has  a  downright  expHcitness  and  a  fury  to 
achieve  results  without  flummery  and  red  tape  that  we 
like  to  flatter  ourselves  is  American.  If  he  had  hap- 
pened to  be  born  on  this  side  he  doubtless  would  have 
been  a  captain  of  industry  able  to  get  along  with  the 
unions.  Restless,  peripatetic  (this  is  his  seventeenth 
visit  to  our  shores),  he  goes  at  his  tasks  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves— reaches  a  conclusion  and  then  thinks  up  rea- 
sons afterwards.  He  has  gone  far  in  his  tempestuous 
way  and  may  go  further. 

William  S.  Sims,  rear-admiral  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  president  of  the  War  College  at  Xewport. 
who  was  sent  to  London  to  consult  with  the  British 
admiralty  and  officials  of  the  navy  as  to  how  the  Ameri- 
can navy  may  best  cooperate  with  the  Entente  Powers, 
comes  nearer  taking  the  place  of  the  famous  A.  T. 
Mahan  in  the  United  States  Navy  than  anv  other  man 
who  has  appeared  since  the  great  naval  historian.  Ad- 
miral Sims  is  a  man  of  marked  intelligence,  an  analyst 
of  naval  strategy,  whose  opinions  are  watched  with  in- 
terest and  respect  by  naval  officials  of  various  countries. 


and  whose  advice  at  the  present  juncture  will  be  wel- 
comed with  unusual  cordiality  because  of  his  publicly 

declared  admiration  for  the  British  naval  record  in  the 
war  and  his  consistent  championship  of  Uiglo-Ameri- 
can  fraternity,  in  war  and  in  peace.  He  adds  to  tech- 
nical proficiency  the  social  graces  that  well  go  with 
commissions  such  as  he  now  has  entered  upon ;  and 
with  family  wealttuat  his  disposal  he  can  further  facili- 
tate his  success  in  legitimate  ways. 

Ethnologists  agree  that  General  Hugh  S.  Scott  is 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  experts  in  sign  languages — 
a  knowledge  born  of  the  necessities  of  his  early  days 
and  since  then  of  ever-growing  fascination  to  him — 
and  it  is  said  that  without  combat  he  has  settled  more 
disputes  with  Indians  than  any  other  man  in  history. 
Most  of  them  were  settled,  too.  without  a  spoken  word. 
by  signs  or  gestures.  He  speaks  practically  every 
Xorth  American  Indian  dialect,  and  is  bookishly  fa- 
miliar with  a  dozen  primitive  languages  of  other  lands. 

When  Major-General  John  J.  Pershing  was  a  "year- 
ling" at  West  Point,  one  of  the  honor  men  of  the  first 
class  of  that  year.  1S84.  was  William  L.  Sibert  of  Ala- 
bama. Since  those  days  Pershing  and  Sibert  have 
remained  close  friends.  So  it  was  no  surprise  to  those 
who  know  the  two  famous  soldiers  that  Sibert,  the 
builder  of  the  Gatun  Dam.  the  engineer  who  solved  the 
!  flood  problem  of  East  China,  and  the  officer  who  put 
the  Manila  railways  on  the  map.  was  in  France  with 
Pershing,  and  that  to  him  had  been  allotted  the  task 
of  camping  the  American  army. 

Queen  Liliuokalani.  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  has 

come   into  the   Union.     Recently  the   members  of  the 

Hawaiian  Senate  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  frail 

I  old  woman,  once  their  queen,  whose  days  are  drawing 

j  to  a  close.     One  of  their  number.  Colonel  Iaukea.  told 

her  the  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Aztec  by  a  German 

U-boat.      Five    Hawaiian   sailors   were   lost   when   she 

went  down.     Her  old  eyes  flashed  with  queenly  anger. 

The  colonel  was  quick  to  take  advantage.    He  asked  if, 

under  the   circumstances,   she  would  not  like  to  have 

the  American  flag  run  up  above  her  home.    "Yes."  she 

|  answered,    promptly.      A   flag   was   procured,   and    the 

queen  went  into  her  garden  to  watch  the  ceremony  of 

raising  the   Stars-and-Stripes   for   the   first   time   over 

her  residence. 


There  are  many  birds  which  can  not  fly.  and  some 
which  have  not  even  wings.  One  of  these  is  the  Ap- 
teryx  of  Xew  Zealand,  called  by  the  native?  kiwi-kiwi. 
.  The  most  superficial  observer  would  at  once  remark 
that  this  bird  lacks  something,  since  it  reminds  one  of 
a  man  without  arms:  for  the  wings  are  totally  absent. 
1  and  the  place  where  they  should  be  is  covered  with  a 
.  close  smooth  growth  of  hairlike  feathers.  It  is  known 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  kiwi  had  wings,  and  the  prob- 
lem for  evolutionists  is  how  it  came  to  lose  them.  Au- 
gust Weismann  pointed  out  that  the  wings  were  of  no 
use  to  the  bird,  since  it  lives  on  the  ground  and  hunts 
worms  by  night.  It  has  no  need  of  wings  to  obtain  its 
food,  nor  to  escape  from  enemies  on  the  ground,  since 
there  are  no  native  mammals  except  bats  in  Xew  Zea- 
land. In  fact,  wings  might  be  rather  a  hindrance  than 
otherwise  to  the  kiwi  in  moving  quickly  through 
thickets  and  underbrush.  Birds  which  were  born  with 
defective  wings,  therefore,  were  not  penalized  by  natu- 
ral selection ;  and  as  variations  wmich  would  spoil  a 
complicated  structure  like  a  wing  are  much  more  fre- 
quent than  those  which  would  make  it  more  perfect, 
the  wings  gradually  degenerated  until  they  became  mere 
rudiments  which  are  externally  altogether  invisible. 


The  Venezuelan  island  of  Margarita,  which  Germany 
has  denied  having  attempted  to  get  as  a  submarine 
base,  although  such  an  attempt  has  been  persistently 
reported,  lies  off  the  north  coast  of  South  America.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Venezuelan  Peninsula  of  Araya 
by  a  channel  twelve  miles  wide,  has  an  area  of  440 
square  miles,  with  a  length  of  forty-five  miles  and  a 
width  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  twenty  miles.  Mar- 
garita was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  and  the  fol- 
lowing a  year  a  Spaniard  by  the  name  of  Guerra  dis- 
covered pearl  oysters  on  a  neighboring  island  off  the 
south  coast.    Many  adventurers  flocked  to  these  waters 

;  during  the  next  few  years,  and  Margarita  itself  derives 

'  its  name  from  the  pearl  fisheries  (margarita  being  the 
Spanish    for    pearl).     Less    than    five    miles    off    the 

\  southern  coast  is  the  islet  of  Cubagua,  where  the  first 
Spanish  settlement  of  South  America,  Xew  Cadiz,  was 
established  in  1515,  fifty  years  before  the  founding  of 
St.  Augustine,  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  the 
Xorth  American  continent.  Xew  Cadiz  was  abandoned 
when  the  pearl  fisheries  ceased  to  be  profitable. 

■■■   

The  Austrian  black  and  yellow  were  the  colors  of 

]  the  holy  Roman  Empire.  They  were  adopted,  so  the 
story  goes,  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  whose  fancy  was 
captured  at  a  ceremony  in  Mayence  by  the  black  and 
gold  flooring  of  the  hall. 


The  red  standard  of  Great  Britain  did  not  attain  its 
present  form  until  after  the  union  with  Ireland  in  1800. 
By  parliamentary  enactment  in  1801  the  present  Union 
Jack  was  brought  into  being  by  the  addition  of  the 
cross  of  St.  Patrick. 
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DR.  GEORG  MICHAELIS. 


A  Pen  Picture    in    the    New  York    "Times"    Describes  the 
New  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire. 


Picture  a  heavy-set  "Bismarckian"  individual  of  de- 
liberate speech  and  an  effect  of  tremendous,  slow- 
moving  power;  a  serious-minded  person  who  rarely 
smiles  and  is  deeply  religious,  as  seems  appropriate  for 
the  son  of  a  clergyman;  a  square-jawed,  dark-haired, 
powerfully  knit  man  of  sixty — and  you  have  Dr.  Georg 
Michaelis,  "the  man  of  mystery."  who  has  been  called 
to  the  imperial  chancellorship  of  Germany  in  the  most 
trying  days  of  her  history. 

The  picture-^and  it  was  not  easy  to  get — was  ob- 
tained from  a  man  in  New  York  City,  a  German  jour- 
nalist, who  had  known  Michaelis  for  fifteen  years  and 
who  agreed  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  him  on  condi- 
tion that  he  receive  no  personal  mention. 

In  the  conversation  that  followed  there  were  two 
things  the  journalist  insisted  upon — and  they  were  in- 
teresting because  they  seemed  to  be  the  views  also  of 
a  majority  of  the  leading  Germans  in  the  city  after 
the  news  of  the  Berlin  upheaval  reached  America: 
First,  that  Michaelis  would  bring  about  peace,  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  "liberalization"  of  Germany  was  at  hand. 

"But  how  do  you  explain  his  relation  to  the  Crown 
Prince  ?"  was  asked.  "'The  dispatches  say  Michaelis 
is  his  man,  and  that  his  appointment  is  a  victory  for 
the  Junkers  and  reactionaries." 

"Knowing  Michaelis,  I  do  not  believe  it,"  was  the 
reply.  "It  is  not  true.  The  Crown  Prince  is  not  popu- 
lar in  Germany,  and  the  people  are  not  behind  him. 
He  has   scored  no  victor}'. 

"Michaelis  is  not  the  Crown  Prince's  man.  I  know 
this.  I  have  known  Michaelis  fifteen  years,  and  I  know 
his  appointment  is  a  concession — a  long  step  toward 
democratization  of  Germany — even  though  before  the 
war  Michaelis  was  of  a  mind  with  the  Prussians  and 
believed  in  a  strong  military  policy.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve so  any  longer,  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  man 
I  know  he  will  make  a  thorough  job  of  what  he  has 
undertaken.  I  remember  his  saying  once:  'I  do  not 
believe  in  undertaking  a  job  with  a  dull  sword,'  and  I 
know  that  is  his  attitude  now. 

"He  has  been  called  to  a  great  task — perhaps  the 
greatest  task  any  man  ever  has  been  called  on  to  per- 
form— and  he  will  accomplish  it.  He  will  do  a  thor- 
ough job  of  it.  His  attitude  toward  the  war  and  the 
policy  of  Germany  has  changed  since  1914.  In  those 
days  Germanv  was  menaced  on  all  sides  by  influences 
that  no  longer  exist.  Russia,  for  example,  is  no  longer 
an  empire  with  an  ambitious  ruler,  and  this  has  relieved 
the  tension. 

"Therefore  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  Germany  to 
maintain  her  old  policy.  Furthermore,  it  is  no  longer 
desirable  that  the  great  war  machine  be  controlled  by 
one  man.  Michaelis  has  been  chosen  to  bring  about 
internal  reforms.  Germany  is  to  have  a  new  govern- 
ment— a  government  something  like  England.  That  of 
the  United  States  is  not  suitable  *for  Germany,  but  that 
of  England,  or  something  like  it,  is.  It  is  to  bring  this 
about  that  Michaelis  has  been  appointed. 

"The  power  of  declaring  war  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
Kaiser.  Mark  what  I  tell  you.  The  Kaiser  will  not  be 
asked  to  abdicate,  for  sentimental  reasons.  Germany 
is  not  yet  ready  to  dethrone  the  Kaiser,  any  more  than 
England  is  ready  to  dethrone  her  king.  Germans  like 
the  sentiment  of  royalty,  and  having  one  man  at  the 
head  of  it — even  if,  like  the  English  king,  he  is  only  a 
figurehead. 

"Michaelis  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  a  very  devout 
and  an  orthodox  Protestant  clergyman.  He  was  horn 
in  Silesia,  in  a  town  called  Hayman,  and  I  think  he  has 
two  sisters.  He  may  have  other  sisters  and  brothers, 
but  I  do  not  know  them.  Michaelis,  like  his  father, 
took  his  religion  seriously,  as  he  did  his  administra- 
tive duties.  I  remember  going  to  see  him  frequently 
in  Berlin  before  the  war.  Ho  was  then  under  secre- 
tary of  finance,  and  he  impressed  me  as  a  man  who 
took  things  very  seriously.  During  all  the  timr  I  knew 
him  he  was  never  what  you  would  call  playful. 

"It  is  characteristic  of  the  man — and  it  is  interesting 
in  view  of  the  reasons  ascribed  for  his  selection  as 
chancellor — that  nothing  about  him,  as  vou  might  say, 
stood  out.  I  recall  no  personal  anecdotes,  no  incidents 
that  would  help  to  give  a  better  picture  of  the  man. 

"He  was  an  efficient  administrative  official.  Like  all 
others  who  seek  to  go  into  government  service  in  Ger- 
many, he  studied  law,  and  successfully  passed  his  ex- 
amination as  a  lawyer.  He  was  from  the  first  a  'polit- 
ical realist.'  That  is  to  say,  there  was  nothing  romantic 
or  visionary  about  him.  He  created  no  phrases,  like 
•  the  'scrap  of  paper'  of  Bethmann-Hollweg,  and  he  dealt 
only  with  facts.  Well,  as  I  say.  he  passed  his  examina- 
tion for  government  service  successfully  and  entered 
upon  his  career.  Before  becoming  under  secretary  of 
finance  he  was  in  government  service  at  Breslau  fas 
first  president  of  the  municipal  council  of  Breslau). 

"Then,  too,  at  one  time  he  taught  in  the  German 
government  school  at  Tokyo.  I  do  not  remember  the 
dates.  He  came  back  to  Germany  and  devoted  himself 
thenceforward  to  government  work.  As  I  have  said, 
he  was  one  of  those  who,  before  the  war,  believed  in 
a  strong  war  machine  and  in  the  Prussian  policy.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Liberal  party.     He  made 


no  political  enemies,  because  he  was  not  in  politics. 
His  relation  to  the  government  was  administrative, 
nothing  else.  He  performed  his  work — unusually  well, 
it  is  true — but  he  had  no  powers  of  initiative.  After 
serving  as  under  secretary  of  finance,  he  was  made 
food  controller.  There  he  conducted  himself  as  before. 
He  undertook  the  vast  problem  of  feeding  the  nation 
and  of  conserving  its  supply  in  his  usual  thorough  man- 
ner.    He  was  quiet,  but  he  tolerated  no  interference. 

"It  was  for  these  qualities  and  because  he  had  no 
past  that  he  was  chosen  chancellor.  He  didn't  have  to 
live  down  such  an  unfortunate  phrase  as  'a  scrap  of 
paper"  or  any  other  mistakes.  The  newspapers  have 
sized  up  the  situation  exactly;  he  was  chosen  because 
he  was  objectionable  to  no  party.  He  had  offended  no 
one. 

"Michaelis  will  reconcile  the  conflicting  forces  with- 
in Germany  and  help  it  to  democratize  itself.  The  war 
machine  will  no  longer  be  controlled  by  any  one  man 
or  any  set  of  men,  but  by  Parliament.  The  country 
will  have  a  government  like  England.  Peace  will  be 
declared  on  a  basis  of  no  annexations  and  no  indemni- 
ties. I  know  that  Michaelis  does  not  believe  in  trying 
to  force  the  sections  of  France  now  occupied  by  Ger- 
man troops,  or  Belgium,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
empire.  The  country  will  not  repeat  the  mistake  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  although  if  a  vote  were  to  be  taken 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  I  think  SO  per  cent,  would  vote  in 
favor  of  remaining  a  part  of  Germany.  Sentimentally 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  French,  but  the  people  have  pros- 
pered so  much  under  the  Germans  that  a  majority,  I 
am  certain,   would  prefer  to  remain   with  the  empire. 

"However  that  may  be,  I  am  sure — and  I  say  this 
knowing  that  the  new  chancellor  has  still  to  outline 
his  position — that  he  expects  no  annexation  or  indem- 
nities for  Germany.  And  I  am  certain  that  this  Sep- 
tember will  see  the  end  of  the  terrible  war.  I  see 
Michaelis  going  about  this  task  as  I  saw  him  going 
about  his  work  when  I  was  in  Berlin — quietly,  deter- 
minedly, with  no  thought  but  the  task  in  hand,  a  big, 
powerful,  convincingly  capable  man,  a  new  Bismarck 
come  to  lead  Germany  out  of  her  troubles  and  to  peace." 

The  journalist's  description  of  the  new  chancellor 
agreed  with  dispatches  recently  received  from  Copen- 
hagen to  the  effect  that  "a  strong  strain  of  religious 
devotion,  verging  on  religious  mysticism,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Dr.  Michaelis."  The  new  | 
chancellor,  it  seems,  believes  in  the  direct  guidance  and  | 
inspiration  of  the  Deity  in  daily  affairs,  and  endeavors 
to  conduct  his  work  in  the  spirit  of  this  inspiration. 
One  of  his  sisters  married  a  clergyman,  and  the  family 
for  generations  back  has  been  of  a  devoutly  religious 
trend  of  mind.  He  had  six  children  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  One  of  his  sons  has  been  killed  in  battle. 
Two  of  his  daughters  are  Red  Cross  nurses. 

The  German  journalist  said  one  thing  more  which 
had  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Michaelis  as  chancellor: 

"I  am  confident  that  ultimately  Bernstorft  the  former 
ambassador  to  the  Lrnited  States,  will  succeed  Dr. 
Alfred  Zimmermann  as  imperial  foreign  secretary.  He 
may  not  be  appointed  at  once,  but  he  will  be  ulti- 
mately." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  German  writer  in  Xew  York  was 
talking  of  Michaelis  and  peace,  the  cables  were  still 
bringing  conflicting  reports,  including  the  one  tha* 
prophesied  a  military  dictatorship  under  the  iron-fisted 
General  von  Ludendorff. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


In  translating  the  account  of  the  instruments  used  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  grand  concert  in  honor  of  the  golden 
image,  the  translators  of  the  Bible  are  alleged  by  mod- 
ern historical  students  to  have  been  none  too  precise. 
Whether  they  were  in  a  hurry  or  whether  they  delibe- 
rately chose  a  wrong  word  is  of  no  particular  impor- 
tance. To  men  ignorant  of  music  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  mistake  the  Hebrew  instrument  sabbeka  for 
the  English  instrument  sackbut,  though  the  sabbeka  is 
a  stringed  instrument  and  the  sackbut  is  the  old  English 
name  for  the  trombone.  The  dulcimer  was  a  double 
pipe  with  a  sack,  a  bagpipe  in  fact.  Trumpet  means 
shophar,  the  horn  made  from  the  crooked  ram's  horn. 
Psaltery  means  nebhel,  or  guitar.  Harp  means  kinnor, 
which  was  a  sort  of  guitar  or  lute  with  tliree  strings. 
Timbrel  means  toph,  which  was  an  instrument  of  per- 
cussion. Organ  does  not  mean  our  great  modern  in- 
strument, but  a  few  pipes  bound  together  and  played 
moving  back  and  forth  across  the  lips  like  a  Pandean 
pipe.  The  instruments  given  in  the  Hebrew  chronicle 
describing  David  carrying  the  ark  in  a  solemn  proces- 
sion are  kinnors.  nebhels,  tophs,  menaanim,  and 
tsltsclim.  Another  list  has  these  strange  names: 
Sophars,    hatsolseras,    metsiltayim,    as    well    as    nebhels 

and  kinnors. 

mu^ 

In  1906.  the  latest  year  for  which  exact  statistics 
are  at  hand,  the  church  property  of  the  United  States 
was  valued  at  $1,257,575,867,  having  doubled  in  con- 
siderably less  than  twenty  years.  The  increase  of 
value  from  1890  to  1906  was  85.1  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  in  church  edifices  was  only  35.3  per  cent. 

The  Chinese  at  Panama  have  erected  a  great  build- 
ing to  be  used  as  a  temporary  vault  for  the  bodies  of 
their  countrvmen  who  mav  die  there. 


The  Garden  of  Proserpine. 
Here,    where    the    world    is    quiet. 

Here,    where   all   trouble    seems 
Dead    winds'   and    spent   waves'   riot 

In  doubtful  dreams  of  dreams. 
I   watch   the   green   field  growing 
For   reaping  folk  and   sowing. 
For   harvest-time   and   mowing, 

A  sleepy  world  of  streams. 

I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter. 

And  men  that  laugh   and   weep  : 
Of  what  may  come  hereafter 

For  men  that  sow  to  reap: 
I   am  weary  of  days   and  hours. 
Blown   buds   of  barren  flowers. 
Desires    and    dreams    and    powers, 

And  everything  but  sleep. 

Here  life  has  death  for  neighbor. 

And  far  from  eye  or  ear 
Wan  waves  and  wet  winds  labor. 

Weak  ships  and   spirits  steer ; 
They  drive  adrift,  and  whither 
They  wot  not  who  make  thither: 
But  no  such  winds  blow  hither. 

And  no  such  things  grow  here. 

No  growth  of  moor  or  coppice. 

No   heather-flower  or  vine. 
But  bloomless  buds  of  poppies. 

Green  grapes  of  Proserpine. 
Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes, 
Wrhere  no  leaf  blooms  or  blushes 
Save  this  whereout  she  crushes 

For  dead  men  deadly  wine. 

Pale,    without  name   or  number. 

In   fruitless  fields  of  corn. 
They  bow  themselves  and  slumber 

All  night  till  light  is  born  ; 
And  like  a  soul  belated. 
In  hell  and  heaven  unmated. 
By  cloud  and  mist  abated 

Comes   out   of  darkness  morn. 

Though  one  were  strong  as  seven. 

He,  too,  with  death  shall  dwell. 
X'or  wake  with  wings  in  heaven, 

Xor  weep  for  pains  in  hell; 
Though  one  were  fair  as  roses. 
His  beauty  clouds  and  closes ; 
And  well  though  love  reposes. 

In  the  end  it  is  not  well. 

Pale,   beyond  porch   and  portal. 

Crowned   with   calm   leaves,   she   stands 
Who   gathers   all   things   mortal 

Writh   cold  immortal   hands; 
Her  languid  lips  are  sweeter 
Than  Love's,  who  fears  to  greet  her. 
To  men  that  mix  and  meet  her 

From   many   times    and   lands. 

She  waits   for  each   and  other. 

She  waits  for  all  men  born  : 
Forgets  the   earth   her   mother. 

The  life  of  fruits  and  corn ; 
And   spring  and  seed  and  swallow- 
Take  wing  for  her  and  follow 
Where  summer  song  rings  hollow 

And  flowers  are  put  to  scorn. 

There  go  the  loves  that  wither. 

The  old  loves  with  wearier  wings  ; 
And  all  dead  years  draw  thither. 

And  all  disastrous  things  ; 
Dead  dreams  of  days  forsaken. 
Blind  buds  that  snows   have  shaken. 
Wild   leaves   that   winds   have   taken, 

Red  strays  of  ruined  springs. 

We   are  not   sure   of  sorrow. 

And  joy  was  never  sure; 
Today  will  die  tomorrow  ; 

Time  stoops  to  no   man's  lure ; 
And   Love,   grown   faint   and   fretful. 
With   lips  but  half  regretful 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 

Weeps  that  no   loves  endure. 

From  too   much   love  of  living, 

From  hope  and  fear  set  free. 
We   thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 

Whatever   gods   may   be, 
That   no    life   lives   forever; 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never; 
That   even   the   weariest   river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Then   star  nor  sun   shall  waken. 

Nor  any  change  of  light: 
Xor  sound  of  waters  shaken, 

Xor   any   sound    or   sight : 
Xor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal, 
Xror   days   nor   things   diurnal ; 
Only  the  sleep  eternal 

In  an  eternal  night. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


L'Envoi, 

When    Earth's    last    picture    is    painted,    and    the    tubes    are 

twisted   and   dried. 
When   the    oldest   colors   have    faded,   and    the   youngest   critic 

has  died, 
We   shall  rest,    and,   faith,   we   shall   need  it — lie  down   for  an 

eon  or  two, 
Till   the   Master   of  All   Good   Workmen   shall   set  us  to   work 

anew ! 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy  :   they  shall  sit  in  a 

golden  chair ; 
They    shall    splash    at    a    ten-league    canvas    with    brushes    of 

comets'    hair  ; 
They   shall   find   real   saints   to   draw    from — Magdalene,    Peter, 

and  Paul : 
Thev  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and  never  be  tired  at 

all! 

And    only    the    Master    shall    praise    us,    and    only    the    Master 
shall    blame  ; 

Ami    no   one   shall    work    for   money,   and    no   one    shall    work 
for  fame ; 

But  each    for  the  joy   of   the   working,    and   eacli    in    his    sepa- 
rate  star 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  '_> 

They  Are!  — Rudy. 
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CARRY  ON! 


A  Brilliant  Young  Novelist  Turns   Soldier  and  Writes  Let- 
ters from  the  Trenches. 


American  readers  will  remember  that  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war  there  came  into  prominence 
a  young  novelist  just  attaining  a  deserved  success  by 
the  name  of  Coningsby  Dawson.  Few.  however,  knew 
his  previous  history  or  how  he  found  his  vocation. 
They  simply  enjoyed  his  romances  and  praised  the  au- 
thor. Xow  that  we  have  before  us  a  volume  of  his 
letters  from  the  front,  where  he  is  able  to  sign  himself 
Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson,  the  personality  of  the 
man  himself  takes  on  an  added  interest. 

The  letters  in  question  were  not  written  for  publi- 
cation; thev  are  simply  the  missives  sent  to  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  to  convey  information  about  himself 
and  the  activities  in  which  he  was  taking  part.  They 
might  never  have  been  seen  in  print  had  it  not  been 
that  his  father  felt  that  they  might  be  of  use  to  others 
in  this  period  when  men  are  called  upon  to  display 
the  supreme  spirit  of  devotion  and  sacrifice. 

Coningsby  Dawson  is  a  young  Englishman  who 
graduated  with  honors  at  Oxford  in  1905.  Immediately 
after  graduation  he  came  to  America  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  a  theological  course  at  the  Union  Semi- 
narv,  but  after  a  year  there  he  decided  that  his  real 
vocation  was  in  literature.  His  family  meanwhile 
came  to  America  and  settled  down  in  a  Massachusetts 
town,  and  here  he  went  to  work  with  diligence  and  en* 
thusiasm  to  serve  his  literary  apprenticeship.  His 
father  records  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  task  with 
indefatigable  ardor,  and  wrote  from  seven  to  ten  hours 
a  day.  producing  many  poems,  short  stories,  and  some 
three  novels.  Success  was  slow  in  coming,  but  he 
was  sustained  in  his  efforts  and  steeled  against  rebuffs 
by  his  secure  feeling  of  his  vocation,  and  he  continued 
his  work  with  patient  industry.  At  last  he  achieved 
success.  In  1913  appeared  his  "Garden  Without 
Walls."  which  was  warmly  received  and  discussed  on 
everv  hand.  Another  novel.  "The  Raft."  followed,  and 
this  likewise  was  a  success.  In  these  works  he  dis- 
played an  idealistic  and  romantic  temperament,  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  imagination,  and  trained  literary  work- 
manship. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Dawson,  having 
thus  tasted  of  success,  would  settle  down  quietly  in 
the  work  of  his  chosen  career.  With  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  many  a  man  in  his  position  would  have  argued 
that  he  could  best  serve  by  writing  and  by  devoting  the 
products  of  his  pen  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  to 
the  relief  of  suffering.  But  not  so  with  Dawson.  He 
felt  the  imperative  call  of  duty  in  a  very  personal  way. 
He  finished  his  latest  novel.  "Slaves  of  Freedom."  and 
adapted  it  for  serial  publication,  in  accordance  with  his 
contract,  and  then  went  to  Ottawa  and  enlisted  in  the 
Canadian  Field  Artillery.  On  the  completion  of  his 
military  training  at  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Kingston  he  was  selected,  with  four  other  officers,  for 
immediate  service  in  France.  Just  as  he  is  leaving 
Halifax  with  six  thousand  comrades,  he  writes  to  his 
family  a  letter  which  shows  the  spirit  of  the  man.  the 
spirit  in  which  he  offers  his  life  to  the  cause: 

You  are  thinking  of  me  this  quiet   Sunday  morning  at  the 

ranch,   and  I   of  you.     And  I   am  wishing As   I  wish,   I 

stop  and  ask  myself,  "Would  I  be  there  if  I  could  have  my 
choice?"  And  I  remember  those  lines  of  Emerson's  which 
you   quoted : 

Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 
There  comes  a  voice  without  reply, 
"Twere  roan's  perdition   to  be   safe, 
When  for  the  Truth  he  ought  to  die. 

1  wouldn't  turn  back  if  I  could,  but  my  heart  cries  out  against 
"'the  voice  which   speaks  without  reply." 

Things  are  growing  deeper  with  me  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
Family  affections  stand  out  ,so  desirably  and  vivid,  like 
meadows  green  after  rain.  And  religion  means  more.  The 
love  of  a  few  dear  human  people  and  the  love  of  the  divine 
people  out  of  sight,  are  all  that  one  has  to  lean  on  in  the 
graver  hours  of  life.  I  hope  I  come  back  again — I  very  much 
hope  I  come  back  again  :  there  are  so  many  finer  things  that 
I  could  do  with  the  rest  of  my  days — bigger  things.  But  if 
by  any  chance  I  should  cross  the  seas  to  stay,  you'll  know 
that  that  also  will  be  right  and  as  big  as  anything  that  I 
could  do  with  life,  and  something  that  you'll  be  able  to  be 
just  as  proud  about  as  if  I  had  lived  to  fulfill  all  your  other 
dear  hopes  for  me.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  talk  of  this  again. 
But  1  wanted  you  to  know  that  underneath  all  the  lightness 
and  ambition  there's  something  that  I  learned  years  ago  in 
Highbury.  I've  become  a.  little  child  again  in  God's  hands, 
with  full  confidence  in  His  love  and  wisdom,  and  a  growing 
trust  that  whatever  He  decides  for  me  will  be  best  and  kindest. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  period  of  training  in  Eng- 
land was  finished  and  he  was  off  for  the  front.  A  fort- 
night later  he  had  been  in  action,  and  in  a  letter  dated 
September.  1916,  he  gives  his  impressions,  not  of  the 
fighting  itself,  but  of  men's  feelings  when  tested  in  the 
crucible : 

It's  a  fortnight  today  since  I  left  England,  and  already  I've 
seen  action.  Things  move  quickly  in  this  game,  and  it  is  a 
game — one  which  brings  out  both  the  best  and  the  worst  quali- 
ties in  a  man.  If  unconscious  heroism  is  the  virtue  most  to  be 
desired,  and  heroism  spiced  with  a  strong  sense  of  humor  at 
that,  then  pretty  well  every  man  I  have  met  out  here  has  the 
amazing  guts  to  wear  his  crown  of  thorns  as  though  it  were 
a  cap-2nd-bells.  To  do  that  for  the  sake  of  corporate  stout- 
heartedness is,  I  think,  the  acme  of  what  Aristotle  meant  by 
virtu  .  A  strong  man.  or  a  good  man  or  a  brainless  man. 
can  A-alk  to  meet  pain  with  a  smile  on  his  mouth  because 
he  i  nows  that  he  is  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  or  worthy 
gfa  to  defy  it.  or  because  he  is  such  a  fool  that  he  has 
■  magination.  But  these  chaps  are  neither  particularlv 
■"-"'  -.?.  good,  nor  brainless;  they're  more  like  children,  utterly 


casual  with  regard  to  trouble,  and  quite  aware  that  it  is  use* 
less  to  struggle  against  their  elders.  So  they  have  the  mer- 
riest of  times  while  they  can,  and  when  the  governess.  Death, 
summons  them  to  bed,  they  obey  her  with  unsurprised  quiet- 
ness. It  sends  the  mercury  of  one's  optimism  rising  to  see  the 
way  they  do  it.  I  search  ray  mind  to  find  the  bigness  of  mo- 
tive which  supports  them,  but  it  forever  evades  me.  These 
lads  are  not  the  kind  who  philosophize  about  life;  they're  the 
sort,  manv  of  them,  who  would  ordinarily  wear  corduroys 
and  smoke  a  cutty  pipe.  I  suppose  the  Christian  martyrs 
would  have  done  the  same  had  corduroys  been  the  fashion  in 
that   day,    and   if   a    Roman    Raleigh    had    discovered   tobacco. 

Another  letter,  a  birthday  letter  it  chanced  to  be, 
gives  a  picture  of  a  battlefield  and  its  impressions  as 
onlv  an  artist  could  paint  it.  It  takes  the  glamour  from 
modern  warfare,  but  not  from  that  which  is  in  the  souls 
of  the  men  who  are  going  through  the  hell  of  the 
struggle : 

Well.  I've  seen  my  first  modern  battlefield  and  am  quite 
disillusioned  about  the  splendor  of  war.  The  splendor  is  all 
in  the  souls  of  the  men  who  creep  through  the  squalor  like 
vermin — it's  in  nothing  external.  There  was  a  chap  here  the 
other  day  who  deserved  the  V.  C.  four  times  over  by  running 
back  through  the  Hun  shellfire  to  bring  news  that  the  in- 
fantry wanted  more  artillery  support.  I  was  observing  for 
my  brigade  in  the  forward  station  at  the  time.  How  he 
managed  to  live  through  the  ordeal  nobody  knows.  But  men 
laugh  while  they  do  these  things.     It's  fine. 

A  modern  battlefield  is  the  abomination  of  abominations. 
Imagine  a  vast  stretch  of  dead  country,  pitted  with  shellholes 
as  though  it  had  been  mutilated  with  smallpox.  There's  not 
a  leaf  or  a  blade  of  grass  in  sight.  Every  house  has  either 
been  leveled  or  is  in  ruins.  Xo  bird  sings.  Xothing  stirs. 
The  only  live  sound  is  at  night — the  scurry  of  rats.  You  enter 
a  kind  of  ditch,  called  a  trench  :  it  leads  on  to  another  and 
another  in  an  un joyful  maze.  From  the  sides  feet  stick  out, 
and  arms  and  faces, — the  dead  of  previous  encounters.  "One 
of  our  chaps,"  you  say  casually,  recognizing  him  by  his  boots 
or  khaki,  or  "Poor  blighter — a  Hun !"  One  can  afford  to 
forget  enmity  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.  It  is  horribly 
difficult  sometimes  to  distinguish  between  the  living  and  the 
slaughtered — they  both  lie  so  silently  in  their  little  kennels 
in  the  earthen  bank.  You  push  on — especially  if  you  are 
doing  observation  work,  till  you  are  past  your  own  front  line 
and  out  in  Xo  Man's  Land.  You  have  to  crouch  and  move 
warily  now.  Zing !  A  bullet  from  a  German  sniper.  You 
laugh  and  whisper.  "A  near  one.  that."  My  first  trip  to  the 
trenches  was  up  to  XTo  Man's  Land.  I  went  in  the  early 
dawn  and  came  to  a  Mme.  Tussaud's  show  of  the  dead, 
frozen  into  immobility  in  the  most  extraordinary  attitudes. 
Some  of  them  were  part  way  out  of  the  ground,  one  hand 
pressed  to  the  wound,  the  other  pointing,  the  head  sunken 
and  the  hair  plastered  over  the  forehead  by  repeated  rains. 
I  kept  on  wondering  what  my  companions  would  look  like 
had  they  been  three  weeks  dead.  My  imagination  became  in- 
geniously and  vividly  morbid.  When  I  had  to  step  over  them 
to  pass,  it  seemed  as  though  they  must  clutch  at  my  trench 
coat  and  ask  me  to  help.  Poor  lonely  people,  so  brave  and 
so  anonymous  in  their  death  !  Somewhere  there  is  a  woman 
who  loved  each  one  of  them  and  would  give  her  life  for  my 
opportunity  to  touch  the  poor  clay  that  had  been  kind  to  her. 
It's  like  walking  through  the  day  of  resurrection  to  visit  Xo 
Man's  Land.  Then  the  Huns  see  you  and  the  shrapnel  begins 
to  fall — you  crouch  like  a  dog  and  run  for  it. 

One  note  runs  persistent  through  Lieutenant  Daw- 
son's letters,  and  that  is  the  note  of  satisfaction  that  he 
is  doing  something  big  and  worth  while,  beside  which 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  peace  and  the  sheltered  life 
sink  into  insignificance.  Through  them  also  rings  the 
demand  that  this  war  shall  end  war: 

I'm  waiting  orders  at  the  present  moment  to  go  forward 
with  the  colonel  and  pick  out  a  new  gun  position.  You  know 
I'm  very  happy — satisfied  for  the  first  time  I'm  doing  some- 
thing big  enough  to  make  me  forget  all  failures  and  self- 
contempts.  I  know  at  last  that  I  can  measure  up  to  the 
standard  I  have  always  coveted  for  myself.  So  don't  worry 
yourselves  about  any  note  of  hardship  that  you  may  inter- 
pret into  my  letters,  for  the  deprivation  is  fully  compensated 
for  by  the  winged  sense  of  exaltation  one  has. 

Things  have  been  a  little  warm  around  us  lately.  A  gun 
to  our  right,  another  to  our  rear,  and  another  to  our  front 
were  knocked  out  with  direct  hits.  We've  got  some  of  the 
chaps  taking  their  meals  with  us  now  because  their  mess  was 
all  shot  to  blazes.  There  was  an  officer  who  was  with  me 
at  the  Forty-Third  blown  thirty  feet  into  the  air  while  I  was 
watching.  He  picked  himself  up  and  insisted  on  carrying  on, 
although  his  face  was  a  mass  of  bruises.  I  walked  in  on  the 
biggest  engagement  of  the  entire  war  the  moment  I  came  out 
here.  There  was  no  gradual  breaking-in  for  me.  My  first 
trip  to  the  front  line  was  into  a  trench  full  of  dead. 

Have  you  seen  Lloyd-George's  great  speech?  I'm  all  with 
him.  X'o  matter  what  the  cost  and  how  many  of  us  have  to 
give  our  lives,  this  War  must  be  so  finished  that  war  mav  be 
forever  at  an  end.  If  the  devils  who  plan  wars  could  only 
see  the  abysmal  result  of  their  handiwork!  Give  them  one 
day  in  the  trenches  under  shellfire  when  their  lives  aren't 
worth  a  five  minutes*  purchase — or  one  day  carrying  back  the 
wounded  through  this  tortured  country,  or  one  day  in  a  Red 
Cross  train.  Xo  one  can  imagine  the  damnable  waste  and 
Christlessness  of  this  battering  of  human  flesh.  The  only  way 
that  this  war  can  be  made  holy  is  by  making  it  so  thorough 
that  war  will  be  finished  for  all  time.    .    .     . 

Don't  suppose  that  I'm  in  any  way  unhappy — I'm  as  cheer- 
ful as  a  cricket  and  do  twice  as  much  hopping — I  have  to. 
There's  something  extraordinarily  bracing  about  taking  risks 
and  getting  away  with  it — especially  when  you  know  that 
you're  contributing  your  share  to  a  far-reaching  result.  My 
mother  is  the  mother  of  a  soldier  now,  and  soldiers'  mothers 
don't  He  awake  at  night  imagining — they  just  sav  a  praver 
for  their  sons  and  leave  everything  in  God's  hands.  I'm 
sure  you'd   far  rather   I   died  than   not   play  the   man   to    the 

fullest  of  my  strength.     It  isn't  when  you  die  that  matters 

it's  how. 

On  rare  occasions  there  was  surcease  from  the  hor- 
rors of  the  battle-front,  a  respite  in  which  tired  men 
could  go  back  of  the  line  for  a  holiday  in  the  fields 
and  villages.  Xothing  in  the  world  seemed  so  good  or 
desirable : 

All  day  I  have  been  seeing  lovely  and  familiar  things 
as  though  for  the  first  time.  I've  been  a  sort  of  Lazarus 
rising  out  of  his  tomb  and  praising  God  at  the  sound  of  a 
divine  voice.  You  don't  know  how  exquisite  a  plowed  field 
can  look,  especially  after  rain,  unless  you  have  feared  that 
you  might  never  see  one  again. 

I  came  to  a  gray  little  village,  where  civilians  were  still 
living,  and  then  to  a  gate  and  a  garden.  In  the  cottage  was 
a    French    peasant    woman    who    smiled,    patted   my    hair    be- 


cause it  was  curly,  and  chattered  interminably.  The  result 
was  a  huge  omelette  and  a  bottle  of  champagne.  Then  came 
a  touch  of  naughtiness — a  lady  visitor  with  a  copy  of  La  Vie 
Parisicnnc,  which  she  promptly  bestowed  on  the  English  sol- 
dier. I  read  it,  and  dreamt  of  the  time  when  I  should  walk 
the  Champs  Elysees  again.  It  was  growing  dusk  when  I 
turned  back  to  the  noise  of  battle.  There  was  a  white  moon 
in  a  milky  sky.  Motor-bikes  fled  by  me,  great  lorries  driven 
by  Jehus  from  London  buses,  and  automobiles  which  too 
poignantly  had  been  Strand  taxis  and  had  taken  lovers  home 
from  the  Gaiety.  I  jogged  along  thinking  very  little,  but  su- 
premely happy.  Xow  I'm  back  at  the  wagon-line;  tomorrow 
I  go  back  to  the  guns.  Meanwhile  I  write  to  you  by  a 
guttering  candle. 

Life,  how  I  love  you !  What  a  wonderful  kindly  thing  I 
could  make  of  you  tonight.  Strangely  the  vision  "has  come 
to  me  of  all  that  you  mean.  Xow  I  could  write.  So  soon 
you  may  go  from  me  or  be  changed  into  a  form  of  existence 
which  all  my  training  has  taught  me  to  dr.ead.  After  death 
is  there  only  nothingness?  I  think  that  for  those  who  have 
missed  love  in  this  life  there  must  be  compensations — the 
little  children  whom  they  ought  to  have  had,  perhaps.  Today, 
after  so  many  weeks,  I  have  seen   little  children  again. 

And  yet,  so  strange  a  havoc  does  this  war  work  that,  if  I 
have  to  "Go  West,-'  I  shall  go  proudly  and  quietly.  I  have 
seen  too  many  men  die  bravely  to  make  a  fuss  if  my  turn 
comes.  A  mixed  passenger  list  old  Father  Charon  must  have 
each  night — Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Huns.  Tomorrow  I 
shall  have  another  sight  of  the  greenness  and  then — the  guns. 

Of  all  the  books  that  the  war  has  thus  far  produced 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  combines  the  ring  of  a  loftier 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  or  is  clothed  in 
literary  form  of  finer  flavor.  The  author  does  not 
know  that  he  is  to  have  an  audience  outside  the  family 
circle,  but  his  vision  of  the  new  world  in  which 
he  finds  himself  is  inspired  and  we  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  be  vouchsafed  a  glimpse  at  this  intimate  pic- 
ture. A  letter  written  last  February  sums  up  the  atti- 
tude of  this  brave  and  talented  man  toward  his  task 
and  unwittingly  shows   forth  his  soul: 

\\  ar's  a  queer  game — not  at  all  what  one's  civilian  mind 
imagined ;  it's  far  more  horrible  and  less  exciting.  The 
horrors  which  the  civilian  mind  dreads  most  are  mutilation 
and  death.  Out  here  we  rarely  think  about  them;  the  thing 
which  wears  on  one  most  and  calls  out  his  gravest  courage 
is  the  endless  sequence  of  physical  discomfort.  Xot  to  be  able 
to  wash,  not  to  be  able  to  sleep,  to  have  to  be  wet  and  cold 
for  long  periods  at  a  stretch,  to  find  mud  on  your  person, 
in  your  food,  to  have  to  stand  in  mud,  see  mud,  sleep  in  mud 
and  to  continue  to  smile — that's  what  tests  courage.  Our 
chaps  are  splendid.  They're  not  the  hair-brained  idiots  that 
some  war  correspondents  depict  from  day  to  day.  They're 
perfectly  sane  people  who  know  to  a  fraction  what  they're  up 
against,  but  who  carry  on  with  a  grim  good  nature  and  a 
determination  to  win  with  a  smile.  I  never  before  appre- 
ciated as  I  do  today  the  latent  capacity  for  big-hearted  en- 
durance that  is  in  the  heart  of  every  man.  Here  are  appar- 
ently quite  ordinary  chaps — chaps  who  washed,  liked  theatres, 
loved  kiddies  and  sweethearts,  had  a  zest  for  life — they're 
bankrupt  of  all  pleasures  except  the  supreme  pleasure  of  know- 
ing that  they're  doing  the  ordinary  and  finest  thing  of  which 
they  are  capable.  There  are  millions  to  whom  the  mere  con- 
sciousness of  doing  their  duty  has  brought  an  heretofore 
unexperienced  peace  of  mind.  For  myself  I  was  never  hap- 
pier than  I  am  at  present;  there's  a  novel  zip  added  to  life 
by  the  daily  risks  and  the  knowledge  that  at  last  you're 
doing  something  into  which  no  trace  of  selfishness  enters. 
One  can  only  die  once :  the  chief  concern  that  matters  is 
how  and  not  when  you  die.  I  don't  pity  the  weary  men  who 
have  attained  eternal  leisure  in  the  corruption  of  our  shell- 
furrowed  battles;  they  "went  West"  in  their  supreme  moment. 
The  men  I  pity  are  those  who  could  not  hear  the  call  of 
duty  and  whose  consciences  will  grow  more  flabby  every  day. 
With  the  brutal  roar  of  the  first  Prussian  gun  the  cry  came 
to  the  civilized  world,  "Follow  thou  me,"  just  as  truly  as  it 
did  in  Palestine.  Men  went  to  their  Calvary  singing  "Tippe- 
rary,"  rubbish,  rhymed  doggerel,  but  their  spirit  was  equal 
to  that  of  any  Christian  martyr  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friend."  Our  chaps  are  doing  that  consciously, 
willingly,  almost  without  bitterness  toward  their  enemies; 
for  the  rest  it  doesn't  matter  whether  they  sing  hymns  or  rag- 
time. They've  followed  their  ideal — freedom — and  died  for  it. 
A  former  age  expressed  itself  in  Gregorian  chants;  ours,  no 
less  sincerely,  disguises  its  feelings  in  ragtime. 

Carry  Ox:  Letters  ix  War-Time.  By  Coningsby 
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The  most  wonderful  thing  about  a  Chinese  house  is 
the  spirit  of  peace  which  seems  to  pervade  it.  The 
courtyards,  enclosed  by  houses  which  are  in  turn  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  have  an  air  of  security  and 
seclusion  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  Western 
homes.  Into  these  peaceful  courtyards  the  noise  of  the 
busy  world  does  not  penetrate.  The  triple  doors  seem 
to  shut  out  the  storms  of  the  world  and  its  troubles. 
So  says  Luther  Anderson  in  his  recent  book  on  Asia. 
In  the  more  pretentious  houses  some  of  the  courtyards 
are  transformed  into  miniature  landscape  gardens. 
There  are  miniature*  mountains,  precipices,  lotus-ponds, 
bridges,  grottoes,  and  rustic  nooks.  The  irregular  rocks 
are  so  well  fitted  together  and  built  up  against  the 
sides  of  the  house  that  they  seem  to  have  been  placed 
there  by  nature  long  before  the  houses  were  erected. 
The  proportions  are  so  carefully  worked  out  that  every- 
thing seems  to  be  larger  than  it  really  is.  And  the 
arrangement  is  so  irregular  that  nature  is  simulated  to 
perfection. 

M«^      

Xaking.  which  was  one  of  the  strategic  bases  in  the 
recent  struggle  in  China  against  the  restoration  of  Em- 
peror Hsuah,  has  a  population  of  350,000  and  is  one 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  China.  It  has  been  the  centre 
for  many  stirring  episodes  in  the  various  wars  and  re- 
bellions. At  the  present  time  it  is  a  great  military 
depot  and  an  important  manufacturing  centre. 


American  Indians  subscribed  more  than  $50,000,000 
to  the  Liberty  Loan  bond  issue  and  more  than  $20.- 
000,000  to  the  Red  Cross  campaign. 
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the  year  was  $3,635,000,000.  That  was 
$1,499,000,000  more  than  the  year  before; 
$2,540,000,000  more  than  in  1915  and  $3,164,- 
000,000  larger  than  in  the  last  year  before 
the  war. 

The  increase  in  the  country's  total  foreign 
trade  was  $2,422,000,000  over  1916;  $4,511,- 
000.000  over  1915,  and  $4,695,000,000  over 
1914. 

Exports  during  the  year  were  greater  by 
$1,961,000,000  than  in  1916:  $3,525,000,000  in 
1915,  and  $3,929,000,000  in  1914.  Imports 
also  show  a  great  increase.  The  1917  total 
was  $461,000,000  over  1916,  $986,000,000  over 
1915,  and  $765,000,000  over   1914. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation reports  record-breaking  clearings  for 
the  month  of  July.  The  total  for  the  month 
of  the  local  banks  aggregated  $420,480,072.80. 
as  compared  with  $277,981,616.42  for  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1916.  Tuesday's  total 
was   $19,079,113.53. 


Prosperity    in    brimming    measure    was    the 
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portion  of  the  California  Petroleum  Corpora- 
tion in  1916,  according  to  the  report  for  the 
calendar  year,  made  public  this  week.  The 
balance  carried  to  surplus,  after  the  payment 
of  dividends,  etc.,  amounted  last  year  to 
$502,453,  as  against  a  surplus  of  $172,849  in 
1915.  Business  is  reported  as  holding  up  well 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1917. 


America's  foreign  trade  in   1916-17  reached 
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McDonnell  &:  Co.  say  that  price-fixing  and 
the  excess  profits  tax  are  deterring  factors 
and  until  they  are  disposed  of  we  can  not  ex- 
pect any  upward  move.  What  is  most  needed, 
however,  is  a  coalition  cabinet  composed  of 
the  best  men  of  both  parties. 


world  in  1916  the  United  States  produced 
72,833,000  ounces,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  total,  while  twenty  years  ago,  in  1896, 
we  produced  but  37  per  cent,  of  the  world 
production,  which  in  that  year  was  157,061,- 
000  ounces.  In  that  twenty-year  period,  1896 
to  1916,  the  production  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  about  14,000,000  ounces,  while 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  world  has  increased 
but  about   1,000,000  ounces. 


The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  its 
July  monthly  commercial  letters  says: 

"So  far  the  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion  as  to  the  growth  of  the  crops  are  of 
a  very'  favorable  character.  In  the  prairie 
provinces  the  amount  of  rainfall  has  been  nor- 
mal except  in  a  limited  area.  In  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion  there  are  prospects  of  a  fair 
crop  of  hay,  and  other  fields  crops  are  making 
satisfactory  progress.  Tree  fruits  and  vege- 
tables promise  well.  The  grain  dealers  of 
the  West  estimate  that  the  acreage  sown  to 
wheat  in  1917"  is  12,750,000  acres  as  com- 
pared with  13,800,000  acres  in  1916,  the  de- 
crease being  7.3  per  cent.  The  total  acreage 
in  oats,  barley,  and  flax  is  22,310,000  in  1917 
as  against  22,748,000  in  1916,  a  decrease  of 
1.93  per  cent.  The  present  demand  for  land, 
however,  is  an  indication  that  the  Western 
farmers  are  seeking  to  cultivate  as  large  an 
acreage  as  possible  next  season. 

"The  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  has 
temporarily  withdrawn  its  demand  for  sample 
markets  in  the  West,  as  the  proposal  threat- 
ened to  embarrass  transportation.  An  un- 
official discussion  is  proceeding  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  government  should  take  over 
the  wheat  crop  at  a  fixed  price.  The  farmers' 
organizations  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
should  be   $1.75  per  bushel  at  Fort  William." 


the  unprecedented  total  of  $8,953,000,000,  of 
which  $6,294,000,000  was  exports  and  $2,659,- 
000,000  imports.  Exports  in  June,  the  last 
month  of  the  fiscal  year,  totaled  $576,000,000, 
the  highest  of  any  month  in  the  country's  his- 
tory with  the  exception  of  last  January.  Im- 
ports during  the  month  were  valued  at  $307,- 
000,000. 

The   trade   balance    in   America's   favor   for 
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A  lack  of  understanding  of  the  simple 
truths  of  economic  relations  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  obsessions  that  possess  the  minds 
of  those  earnest  but  misguided  reformers  who 
reason  in  circles  on  the  question  of  railway 
regulation.  The  crying  need  is  for  more  un- 
derstanding and   less   legislation. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  drying  up  of 
the  flow  of  new  capital  into  railways.  For 
ten  years  the  rate  of  profit  has  been  steadily 
declining.  The  Eastern  carriers  in  the  three 
years  prior  to  the  panic  of  1907  earned  an 
average  of  6  per  cent,  on  their  property  in- 
vestment. In  the  past  three  years  they  earned 
only  5  per  cent.  The  Western  roads  have  suf- 
fered in  the  same  period  a  decline  in  net 
income  from  5.8  per  cent,  to  4.6  per  cent. 
Although  1916  was  the  year  of  greatest  rail- 
way business,  the  average  return  for  all  the 
roads  of  the  country  was  only  5.9  per  cent. 
Meanwhile  other  industries,  into  which  capital 
is  flowing  abundantly,  are  showing  very  much 
larger  profits.  

The  railroad  commission  has  authorized 
the  Port  Costa  Water  Company  to  join  with 
the  Port  Costa  Development  Company  and 
the  Mount  Diablo  Development  Company  in 
a  note  for  $385,000  to  the  German  Savings 
and  Loan  Society  for  six  years  at  6  per  cent., 
and  also  in  a  deed  of  trust.  Of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  the  water  company  proposes 
to  use  $335,000  to  take  up  notes  and  the 
$50,000  is  to  be  used  by  the  Mount  Diablo  De- 
velopment Company  to  pay  a  note  to  the 
Bank  of  California  for  $26,500  and  to  pay  to 
the  water   company  $23,500   on  open   account. 
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The  American  charge  d'affaires  at  Mexico 
City  reports  that  there  has  been  published  in 
the  local  press  a  circular  of  the  Mexican 
Treasury  Department,  dated  June  29,  1917, 
permitting  the  free  importation  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1917,  of  the  vehicles  specified  in  Nos. 
624,  625,  and  627-629  of  the  Mexican  customs 
tariff.  The  items  referred  to  include  carts, 
wagons,  motor  trucks,  and  other  vehicles  of 
all  kinds  for  commercial  and  agricultural  use 
and  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  and  car- 
riages and  automobiles  for  passenger  use,  the 
duties  remitted  varying  from  $5.65  to  $16.94 
per  100  pounds.  As  stated  in  Commerce  Re- 
ports, May  3,  1917,  a  circular  issued  in 
March,  1917,  exempted  from  duty  motor  ve- 
hicles other  than  pleasure  cars  imported  dur- 
ing April,  May,  and  June  of  the  present  year. 
(This  later  circular  apparently  extends  the 
scope  as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  previous 
exemption,  but  this  is  subject  to  official  con- 
firmation.)   

After  five  months  of  decreased  earnings, 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  returns  from  all 
the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  May,  made  public  last  week,  show 
an  increase  in  net  revenue  of  approximately 
$3,455,000,  and  an  increase  of  $1,100,000  in 
railway  operating  income  over  May,  1916. 

Operating  revenues  totaled  $345,773,079, 
increase  of  approximately  $44,000,000.  Ex- 
penses increased  approximately  $41,500,000, 
reaching  $238,682,S79  ;  leaving  net  revenue 
from  railway  operations  of  $107,090,200. 
Operating  income  was  $92,079,548.  After 
taxes  and  uncollectable  revenues  have  been 
deducted,  an  increase  of  approximately 
$2,700,000  in  the  railways'  tax  bill  is  re- 
corded. 

The  biggest  gain  was  shown  by  Western 
roads,  whose  revenues  jumped  $22,000,000  to 
$139,169,370,  while  expenses  showed  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  $14,000,000.  West- 
ern roads  paid  approximately  $1,000,000  more 
in  taxes  than  last  year,  leaving  net  operating 
income  at  $41,633,260,  as  compared  with 
$34,911,046    in    May,    1916. 


There  has  been  noticeable  activity  in  the 
securities  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  particularly  since  the  receivers  were 
discharged  and  the  property  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  reorganized  company.  As  a  re- 
sult of  reorganization,  $69,000,000  old  bonds 
have  been  converted  into  5  per  cent,  preferred 
stock,  thus  reducing  the  fixed  charges  $3,380,- 
772,   or  26.9   per  cent. 


Reserve  Bank  increased  $1,548,000  during  the 
week  ended  July  27th,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  condition  issued  Saturday  last.  A 
decrease  of  $30,000  in  legal  tender  notes, 
silver,  and  subsidiary  coins  brought  the  net 
gain  in  total  reserves  down  to  $1,518,000. 
Total  cash  reserve  at  the  close  of  the  week 
ended  Friday  last  amounted  to  $71,753,000,  as 
compared  with  $70,235,000  for  the  previous 
period.  Total  resources  and  liabilities  at  the 
end  of  the  past  week  showed  a  decrease,  be- 
ing $114,145,  against  $115,947  shown  in  the 
previous  report.        

Hawaiian  sugar  companies  shipped  a  total 
of  398,299  tons  of  the  1917  crop  of  sugar  up 
to  July  1st.  according  to  mail  advices  re- 
ceived from  Honolulu.  This  is  more  than 
half  of  the  total  crop  of  fifty-two  companies, 
estimated  at  637,182  tons  on  June  1st  of  this 
year.  

An  inquiry  has  been  received  through  the 
American  consul  in  Italy  for  aluminum  ware 
for  kitchen  use,  files,  rasps,  steel  bits,  iron 
hinges,  steel  metal  drills,  padlocks,  Yale 
locks,  especially  for  doors,  iron  screws,  and 
steel  vises.  Catalogues  are  requested  cover- 
ing household  hardware  and  tools  for  arts 
and  crafts.  Payment,  four  months  from  re- 
ceipt of  invoice  or  thirty  days  from  arrival 
of  goods.  Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 
Reference.     Address  can  be  obtained  from  the 


A  dispatch  received  here  Monday  over  E. 
F.  Hutton  &  Co.'s  private  wire  said  that  the 
Fisher  Body  Corporation  had  received  an  or- 
der for  400  aeroplane  bodies  to  be  used  at 
aeroplane  training  camps.  The  company,  the 
dispatch  said,  has  received  no  orders  for  regu- 
lar fighting  flying  craft  as  yet,  but  these  will 
undoubtedly  come  later.  The  Dayton  Wright 
Company  of  Dayton  has  received  an  order  for 
400  bodies  and  the  Standard  Company  of 
Springfield,   New  Jersey,  one  for  300. 


The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  granulated  sugar  at  New 
York  Monday  15  points  to  7.90  cents  a  pound. 
The  National  is  still  quoting  granulated  at 
7.75  cents  a  pound  and  Arbuckle  at  8.25 
cents ;  while  the  Federal  and  Warner  are 
quoting  it  at  8.50  cents  a  pound. 
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The  recent  changes  in  the  world's  demand 
for  silver  and  consequent  advance  in  prices 
are  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States, 
which  is  now  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
silver.  Prior  to  1914  our  neighbor,  Mexico, 
produced  more  silver  than  did  the  United 
States,  but  at  present  our  production  of  the 
white  metal  is  double  that  of  Mexico,  and 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
A  compilation  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  shows  that  the  silver  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  now  double  that 
of  Mexico  and  three  times  that  of  Canada,  ' 
which  holds  third  rank  among  the  silver-  . 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  Of  the  I 
172,383,000   ounces   of  silver  produced   in   the 


America's  gold  imports  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30th  totaled  $977,176,026,  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  was  $685,254,801,  against  a  net  im- 
port of  $403,759,753  last  year  and  $25,344,607 
the  year  before  that. 

Carstens  &  Earles,  the  oldest  and,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  the  largest  investment  banking 
corporation  with  headquarters  in  Seattle,  has 
established  a  branch  in  San  Francisco.  This 
firm,  after  a  very  successful  career  in  the 
Northwest,  has  decided  to  enter  the  local 
field.  Sherman  Kimball,  who  is  well  known 
here,  will  have  charge  of  the  San  Francisco 
office.  

The  California  Telephone  and  Light  Com- 
pany asks  authority  to  issue  $26,000  of  its  6 
per  cent,  bonds  at  not  less  than  94  per  cent, 
of  their  face  value  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
pay  in  part  for  the  properties  which  it  de- 
sires to  acquire.        

Gold  reserves  of  the  San  Francisco  Federal 


An  investment  for  life  is  seldom  made  but 
one  can  be  obtained  offering  absolute  security 
with  large  and  uniform  return. 

There  is  no  security  better  than  offered  in 
the  .Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  An  Annuity 
would  guarantee  an  income,  for  a  certain  life, 
much  larger  than  can  be  expected  in  any  in- 
vestment offering  like  security.  For  example, 
each  $10,000  deposit  would  give  a  man  age 
sixty  $957.90  per  annum  for  life;  a  man  age 
sixty-five  $1 152.10 ;  a  man  age  seventy 
$1385.0n.      No    medical    examination    required. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building.  San  Francisco. 
(.Adv.) 


The  consolidated  income  account  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  and  sub- 
sidiaries for  three  months  ended  March  31st 
shows  a  balance  of  $2,151,497  before  divi- 
dends. Total  dividend  disbursements  were 
$1  246,102,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $905,396. 
Profit  and  loss  surplus  as  of  March  31,  1917, 
was   $29,384,530.        

Sales  in  Midwest  Oil  common  are  reported 
as  high  as  $1.20  and  in  preferred  at  $2  on  the 
New  York  curb.  This  is  an  advance  of  about 
$1  a  share  in  these  issues  since  Monday 
morning.  

A  business  man  in  France  desires  to  pur- 
chase surgical  instruments  for  specialists  in 
diseases  of  the  ear,  nose,  throat,  etc.  He  re- 
quests that  catalogues  and  price  lists  be  sub- 
mitted. Cash  will  be  paid  against  documents. 
Correspondence  should  be  in  French.  Ad- 
dress Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce.     Refer  to   No.   24,998. 


A  commission  agent  in  France  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  American  manufacturers 
of  preserved  fruits.  Correspondence  should 
be  in  French.  Refer  to  No.  24,993  when 
writing  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  for  address. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Stories  by  Chekh»v. 

The  latest  volume  of  Mrs.  Garnett's  excel- 
lent translations  from  Chekhov  has  just  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "The  Lady  with  the 
Dog,  and  Other  Stories."  It  is  difficult  in- 
deed to  give  the  flavor  of  the  Russian  origi- 
nal in  English  form,  but  the  translator  has 
succeeded  well,  and  in  the  present  volume 
has  collected  a  number  of  characteristic  Chek- 
hov tales  that  show  less  of  the  morbid  and 
dismal  than  is  usually  associated  with  his 
name  by  foreigners.  One  and  all  they  are 
studies  of  characters  in  Russian  life,  odd  and 
exceptional  characters  to  be  sure,  but  in  set- 
tings that  throw  much  light  on  certain  phases 
of  everyday  existence  there.  One  can  not 
call  them  boisterously  cheerful,  but  at  least 
they  are  free  from  the  gloom  that  seems  in- 
separable from  the  modern  Russian  novel  that 
is  chosen  for  translation,  and  which  out  of  its 
native   setting   is   hard   to   understand. 

The  tale  called  "Ionich,"  which  recounts 
the  life  of  a  provincial  family,  is  particularly 
good.  The  daughter  believes  herself  to  be  a 
musical  genius,  and  therefore  spurns  the  pro- 
posal of  a  country  doctor,  because  she  is 
going  to  the  conservatory  to  study.  Disil- 
lusioned, she  returns  after  four  years  and 
would  like  to  marry  him.  But  he  meanwhile 
has  seen  the  banality  of  the  girl  and  her 
family  and  has  settled  down  to  a  successful 
but   miserly   and   cynical   existence. 

The  Lady  with  the  Dog,  and  Other  Stories. 
Tly  Anton  Chekhov.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $1.50. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

According  to  Edmund  Gosse's  book,  "The 
Life  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,"  it  is 
evident  that  the  artistic  temperament  and  es- 
capades of  the  late  poet  were  neither  suf- 
ficiently numerous  nor  extraordinary  to  make 
the  biographer's  task  a  simple  one.  But  after 
reading  Mr,  Gosse's  conscientiously  delineated 
compilation  of  events  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  biographer  never  erred  on  the 
side  of  truth.  If  his  recital  appears  some- 
what barren  of  the  spicy  bits  of  inner  circle 
gossip  that  tend  to  vivify  the  text  of  the  life 
of  a  genius  with  a  more  attractive  piquancy  for 
the  average  reader  it  is  only  because  Mr. 
Gosse  has  deliberately  turned  aside  from  all 
idle  rumor  and  recorded  only  the  rigidly 
tested  fact. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  George  Moore,  the  nov- 
elist, written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gosse  to 
corroborate  the  verbal  report  of  an  interest- 
ing incident  of  a  meeting  between  the  two 
great  men,  is  a  sample  of  the  thorough 
method  by  which  the  biographer  reaches  his 
printed  conclusions.  The  letter,  delightful  of 
its  kind  and  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the 
narrative  proper,  reads  in  part: 

I  never  saw  Swinburne  but  once,  and  I  can 
not  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
the  publication  of  the  sestina.  We  were  all 
carried  away  on  the  hurricane  winds  of 
S\yinburne's  verses  in  the  'seventies,  and  I 
think  it  was  the  ambition  of  everybody  who 
wrote  verses  to  see  the  poet.  Rossetti,  Wil- 
liam Michael  it  must  have  been,  told  me  that 
all  I  had  to  do  was  to  go  and  present  myself 
and  that  I  should  find  Swinburne  verv  agree- 


Foreip  Policy  of  the  United  States 

Any  person  or  group  of  persons  interested 
in  the  Historical  Background  of  Present 
National  Policy  may  care  to  consider  a 
lecture  or  a  series  including  the  Significance 
of  Foreign  Policy  in  a  Democrr.cv,  the 
Place  of  the  Western  World  in  World 
Politics,  and  the  Foreign  Policv  of  the 
United  States  (1897-1917.) 

A  member  of  the  staff  of  lecturers  of 
the  National  Board  for  Historical  Service 
( Washington,  D.  C. )  and  of  the  National 
Security  League  (New  York  City)  is  avail- 
abh  ,  should  interest  be  displayed  and  inci- 
de    .al  expenses  provided. 
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able  and  pleased  to  see  me.  It  was  William 
Michael  who  gave  me  the  address.  As  well 
as  I  can  recollect  he  said  Bedford  Row.  You 
tell  me  that  he  lived  in  Great  James  Street, 
which  is  near  Bedford  Row;  that  may  be  so, 
no  doubt  is  so.  I  remember  that  one  entered 
the  house  by  an  open  doorway,  as  in  the 
Temple,  and  that  I  went  upstairs,  and  on  the 
first  floor  began  to  wonder  on  which  Swin- 
burne lived;  thinking  to  see  a  clerk  engaged 
in  copying  entries  into  a  ledger  I  opened  a 
door  and  found  myself  in  a  large  room  in 
which  there  was  no  furniture  except  a  truckle 
bed.  Outside  the  sheets  lay  a  naked  man,  a 
strange,  impish  little  body  it  was,  and  about 
the  head,  too  large  for  the  body,  was  a  great 
growth  of  red  hair.  The  fright  that  this 
naked  man  caused  me  is  as  vivid  in  me  today 
as  if  it  had  occurred  only  yesterday,  possibly 
more  vivid.  I  had  gone  to  see  Swinburne, 
expecting  to  find  a  man  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair reading  a  book,  one  who  would  probably 
ask  me  if  I  smoked  cigarettes  or  cigars,  and 
who  would  talk  to  me  about  Shelley.  I  had 
no  idea  what  Swinburne's  appearance  was  like, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
naked  man  was  Swinburne.  How  I  knew  it 
to  be  Swinburne  I  can  not  tell.  I  felt  that 
there  could  be  nobody  but  Swinburne  who 
would  look  like  that,  and  he  looked  to  me  like 
a  dreadful  caricature  of  myself.  The  likeness 
was  remarkable,  at  first  sight;  if  you  looked 
twice  I  am  sure  it  disappeared.  We  were 
both  very  thin,  our  hair  was  the  same  color, 
flaming  red  ;  Swinburne  had  a  very  high  fore- 
head and  I  had  a  very  high  forehead,  and  we 
both  had  long  noses,  and  though  I  have  a 
little  more  chin  than  Swinburne,  mine  is  not 
a  prominent  chin.  It  seemed  to  me  that  at 
the  end  of  a  ball,  coming  downstairs  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  had  often  looked 
like  the  man  on  the  bed,  and  the  idea  of 
sitting  next  to  that  naked  man,  so  very  like 
myself,  and  explaining  to  him  that  I  had 
come  from  William  Michael  Rossetti  fright- 
ened me  nearly  out  of  my  wits.  I  just  man- 
aged to  babble  out,  "Does  Mr.  Jones  live 
here?"  The  red  head  shook  on  a  long  thin 
neck  like  a  tulip,  and  I  heard,  "Will  you  ask 
downstairs?"  I  fled  and  jumped  into  a  han- 
som, and  never  heard  of  Swinburne  until  he 
wrote  to  Philip  Bourke  Marston  a  letter  about 
"A  Mummer's  Wife,"  which  Philip  Bourke 
Marston  had  sent  him.  Of  that  letter  I  re- 
member a  phrase  :  "It  was  not  with  a  cham- 
ber pot  for  buckler  and  a  spit  for  a  spear 
that  I  charged  the  Philistines."  He  after- 
wards wrote  to  me  explaining  away  this  letter, 
which  I  did  not  mind  in  the  least.  The  ab- 
surd epithets  that  he  piled  up  in  his  prose 
could  not  annoy  anybody  ;  they  merely  amused 
me.  He  wrote  the  worst  prose  ever  written 
by  a  great  poet. 

Swinburne  lived  to  be  seventy-four  years 
old  and  accomplished  an  enormous  amount  of 
work.  Edmund  Gosse  brings  a  superb  dig- 
nity, an  acute  intelligence  and  a  faithful  ad- 
herence to  duty  in  the  remarkable  portrayal  of 
this  great  poet's  remarkable  life.  N.  P. 

The  Life  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
By  Edmund  Gosse.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   §3.50. 


Food  Preparedness. 

"Food  Preparedness  and  the  United 
States"  is  a  timely  little  volume  devoted  to 
setting  forth  the  urgency  of  the  food  situation 
as  the  determining  factor  in  the  war  and  the 
basic  principles  on  which  the  problem  must 
be  met  in  this  country.  Mr.  Charles  O'Brien 
is  well  qualified  to  discuss  these  matters, 
and  he  does  so  quietly  and  forcibly.  In  our 
own  situation  two  things  stand  forth  pre- 
eminently, the  low  production  per  acre  of  our 
land  as  compared  with  European  countries, 
and  our  wanton  wastefulness  in  the  use  of 
food  products   and  by-products. 

The  methods  used  by  Germany  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  war  are  described  as  well 
as  the  means  adopted  in  England  under  the 
pressure  of  the  struggle.  He  gives  rather  an 
alarming  picture  of  the  tendencies  in  America 
in  recent  years  and  sounds  a  vigorous  note 
of  warning  that  should  be  heeded.  Inci- 
dentally he  draws  interesting  conclusions  as 
to  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  national 
health  of  the  cutting  down  of  the  meat  ra- 
tion, and  points  out  how  extravagant  it  is 
from  a  food  conservation  standpoint  to  uti- 
lize large  areas  of  fertile  land  for  grazing 
instead   of   for   agriculture 

Food  Preparedness  for  the  United  States. 
By  Charles  O'Brien.  Eoston :  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;    60   cents  net. 


Domestic  Architecture. 

Many  people  plan  their  own  homes,  and 
those  who  simply  leave  everything  to  the  ar- 
chitect and  do  not  spend  months  working 
over  books  of  designs  and  floor  plans,  and  in 
figuring  out  all  the  details  of  a  dwelling,  miss 
a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  the  home- 
builder.  If  they  attempt  to  build,  however, 
according  to  their  amateur  plans,  they  are 
very  likely  to  make  costly  mistakes  and  omis- 
sions. Architects  are  necessary.  But  for 
those  that  enjoy  planning  and  who  also  desire 
to  be  able  to  work  intelligently  with  an  ar- 
chitect there  may  be  recommended  the  volume 
on  "Domestic  Architecture"  which  has  iust 
been  prepared  by  L.  Eugene  Robinson.  The 
book  is  intended  primarily  as  a  text-book,  but 
it  is  written  in  non-technical  language  and 
covers   the   whole   field   of   residence   building. 

Domestic  Architecture.  By  L.  Eugene  Robin- 
son.    New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

Brentano's  have  published  a  "Vade  Mecum" 
for  the  use  of  officers  and  interpreters  in  the 
present  campaign,  with  "French  and  English 
technical  and  military  terms,  by  Eugene 
Plumon,  officier  interprete  stagiaire  pres  le 
corps  Expeditionnaire  Britannique.     Price,  $1. 

"Cycles  of  Personal  Belief,"  by  Waldo 
Emerson  Forbes  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company), 
is  an  account  of  a  sort  of  spiritual  pilgrim- 
age that  seems  to  have  culminated  in  a  mystic 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  self  with  the  uni- 
versal, and  the  unreality  of  the  fragmentary 
personality.  It  is  a  good  conclusion  and  the 
author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  so  satisfying 
a  presentation. 

"Do  We  Need  a  New  Idea  of  God,"  by  the 
Rev.  Edmund  H.  Reeman  (George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co. ;  $1),  is  a  bold  analysis  of  the  conven- 
tional religious  ideas  of  the  day  and  an 
equally  bold  recommendation  of  new  ones. 
To  a  certain  extent  we  may  suppose  that  the 
author  is  slaying  the  slain,  but  perhaps  it  is 
well  to  make  sure  that  they  are  actually  dead. 
Mr.  Reeman  writes  persuasively  and  con- 
vincingly. 

"Religion  in  a  World  at  War,"  by  George 
Hodges  (Macmillan  Company:  $1),  is  an  at- 
tempted explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the 
church  toward  war.  To  do  Mr.  Hodges 
justice  he  seems  to  deal  with  Christianity 
rather  than  the  church,  and  the  average  man 
is  beginning  to  realize  how  great  is  the  differ- 
ence between  them.  Mr.  Hodges  writes  as  a 
man  as  well  as  a  Christian,  earnestly,  per- 
suasively, and  logically. 

"Via  Pacis."  by  Harold  F.  McCormick  (A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  60  cents),  is  a  suggestion 
for  the  preparation  of  peace  terms  during  the 
war.  Let  each  belligerent,  says  the  author, 
make  known  the  definite  and  precise  condi- 
tions upon  which  he  will  accept  peace,  such 
statements  to  be  subsequently  modified  as  con- 
ditions may  demand.  The  author  seems  to 
be  unaware  that  this  is  precisely  what  the 
belligerents   will   not   do. 

A  new  and  delightful  addition  to  the  Way- 
farer's Library  now  in  course  of  issue  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  (50  cents  per  volume )  is 
"Across  France  in  War-Time,"  by  W.  Fitz- 
water  Wray.  otherwise  known  as  "Kuklos." 
The  author  traveled  by  bicycle  from  St.  Malo 
nearly  due  east  and  to  the  south  of  Paris  as 
far  as  Yitry-le-Francois  and  then  northwest 
to  Clermont,  thus  approaching  the  present 
battle  line  and  crossing  the  field  of  the 
Marne. 

Dr.  Marion  G.  Kirkpatrick,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D., 
has  written  a  substantial  volume  on  "The 
Rural  School  from  Within,"  just  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  ($1.28).  After 
years  of  experience  in  rural  and  city  schools 
and  in  college,  the  author  writes  this  book 
out  of  his  heart.  He  still  loves  the  rural 
school  and  has  abundant  faith  in  what  it  will 
do  for  future  generations.  The  personal  point 
of  view  taken  by  the  author,  interweaving  into 
the  fascinating  narrative,  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples and  practical  suggestions,  makes  it  at- 
tractive to  the  parent,  teacher,  and  student. 
None  of  these  three  can  read  this  book  with- 
out getting  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  two. 
From  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last  it  is  con- 
structive. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  latest  novel.  "The 
World  for  Sale,"  was  written  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  as  all  his  time  and  in- 
terest for  the  last  three  years  have  been  given 
to  the  great  contest,  is  spending  some  weeks 
at  Bar  Harbor  before  returning  to  England. 

"The  Prisoner  of  War  in  Germany,"  by  Dr. 
Daniel  J.  McCarthy,  who  was  delegated  by 
Ambassador  Gerard  to  inspect  German  prison 
camps,  is  announced  for  early  publication  by 
Moffat.    Yard   &   Co. 

Mrs.  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy,  the  well-known 

author    of    "Diplomatic    Days    in    Mexico."    is 


spending  the  summer  in  Paris.  She  wrote  her 
publishers  a  few  days  ago  that  she  had  been 
permitted  to  take  a  most  unusual  trip  to  Ver- 
dun and  to  the  front,  where  she  dined  in  the 
citadel  and  had  the  sensation  of  being  actually 
under   fire. 

Joseph  H.  Coit,  president  of  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co.,  has  received  a  commission  as  captain 
in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  is  now 
on  active  duty  "somewhere  in  New  York." 

Arthur  Guiterman,  who  sometimes  reads  in 
public  from  his  book  of  light  verse,  "The 
Laughing  Muse,"  writes  that  he  hopes  people 
will  buy  his  book  instead  of  asking  him  to  do 
summer  readings.  He  is  in  New  York  City 
just  now,  but  later,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
he  is  planning  to  make  a  long  walking  tour  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Herman  Whitaker,  whose  novel,  "Over  the 
Border,"  has  just  been  published  by  the  Har- 
pers, has  come  over  the  border  himself,  and 
is  now  back  again  in  his  home  in  California. 
Mr.  Whitaker  laid  the  scenes  of  "Over  the 
Border"  in  the  turbulent  country  he  knows 
so  well.  His  former  novels,  "The  Planter" 
and  "The  Mystery  of  the  Barranca,"  also  had 
Mexican   scenes. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  Scbool  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc.,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information ,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 

Sixth  Year   Opens   September   5.   1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 

Telephone  Prospect  250 

GEO.  SABINE  POTTER,  Head  Mailer 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


(( 


COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Hall 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Manzanita  Hall  For  B°yg 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next   term    begins   September  17,   1917 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  address 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master     -    -     PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


pOURSES  parallel  with  the 
An  Outdoor  ^  be*t  New  England  school*. 
School  for  B  prepared  for  any  repre- 
Young  Boys  \  ^  l t 

°         **  sentanve    preparatory    school. 

Graduates    now     students    at 
Thatchers',    St.     Marks',     St. 
Summer  Paul's,    Andover,    and     other 

Camp,  July  leading    preparatory     schools. 

and  August  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT  TAMALPAIS 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

28th  Year  Begins  August  22 

SAN  RAFAEL,  WEST  END,  CAL. 


August  4,  1917. 
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THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


PRESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  the  recently 
*"^  acquired  Robinson  Library  of  several  thou- 
sand volumes  mailed  on  request. 

JOHN  HOWELL 

IMPORTER     BOOKS    PUBLISHER 

107  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  3268 


PAULEIDEEUO 

©  Books  and  Aii  © 

239  Grant  Ave 
«  Sanfrantisco  * 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


An  Ulster  View  of  the  Irish  Question. 

In  America  we  hear  little  01  the  Irish  ques- 
tion except  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
political  Irishman.  English  tyranny  is  his 
stock  in  trade  and  he  is  blessed  with  a  his- 
torical memory  that  is  long  and  bitter.  You 
somehow  feel  that  he  would  be  unhappy  if 
he  did  not  have  a  grievance.  For  the  most 
part  the  American  Irishman  is  entirely  out 
of  touch  with  modern  Ireland,  and  his  Irish- 
ism is  chiefly  of  the  variety  useful  as  a  polit- 
ical rallying  cry.  He  talks  glibly  of  an  Irish 
republic  and  pictures  the  Irish  as  groaning  un- 
der the  English  yoke. 

In  "The  Soul  of  Ulster,"  Lord  Hamilton, 
the  gifted  author  of  "The  First  Seven  Di- 
visions," has  set  forth  a  point  of  view  entirely 
novel  in  this  country.  It  will  arouse  great 
hostility,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  bitter 
to  be  effective,  but  he  drives  home  his  points 
with  pitiless  citations  of  facts.  It  is  in  reality 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
settlers  in  Ireland  and  their  relations  to  the 
Irish,  rather  than  a  tract  upon  the  Irish  ques- 
tion and  its  possible  settlement. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  whether  the  Ul- 
sterites  have  a  right  to  be  in  Ireland.  The 
issue  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  colonization. 
The  northeastern  part  of  Ireland  was  the  least 
fertile  and  attractive  part  of  the  island.  Its 
scanty  inhabitants  were  little  better  than 
savages.  There  were  no  signs  of  civilization. 
The  plantation  was  made  and  the  hard-work- 
ing colonists  made  the  waste  land  fertile  and 
aroused  the  cupidity  of  their  neighbors.  Re- 
ligion played  no  real  part  in  the  struggle;  it 
was  only  a  cloak  to  cover  a  strife  that  had  for 
its  object  the  dispossession  of  the  settlers. 
We  hear  much  of  Cromwell's  ruthless  invasion 
and  the  storming  of  Drogheda,  but  nothing  of 
the  deeds  that  called  it  forth.  Nothing  is 
said  of  the  conspiracy  to  massacre  all  the 
colonists,  or  the  slaughter,  with  barbarous  tor- 
ture, of  more  than  150,000  helpless  people  in 
1641.  Likewise  we  hear  little  of  the  massacre 
of  179S,  which  is  pictured  as  an  Irish  re- 
bellion   for  liberty. 

According  to  Lord  Hamilton,  the  real  reason 
why  the  Irish  are  unwilling  to  accept  any 
scheme  for  home  rule  that  excepts  Ulster  and 
allows  the  Ulsterites  to  govern  themselves  as 
they  see  fit  is  because  at  the  base  of  all  their 
plans  is  the  desire  to  drive  the  Ulsterites  out 
and  seize  the  lands  they  covet.  Three  hun 
dred  years  of  occupation  and'  their  honorable 
prosperity  have  given  the  settlers  rights  that 
must  be  protected,  and  England  will  never 
leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Irish. 

The  Soul  of  Ulster.  By  Ernest  W.  Hamilton. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.,    $1.25. 


The  England  of  Shakespeare. 
The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  last  year 
called  forth  a  mass  of  works  on  the  life  and 
times  of  the  great  poet  and  dramatist,  some 
of  them  of  fine  critical  value.  One  of  them 
is  a  little  belated,  but  it  is  none  the  less  wel- 
come, for  it  is  a  very  readable  account  of  the 
life  and  society  of  the  England  that  Shake- 
speare knew.  Canon  Ditchfield  is  well  known 
for  his  researches  in  mediaeval  and  Eliza- 
bethan England,  researches  which  he  has  pub- 
lished in  a  number  of  interesting  and  authori- 
tative volumes.  The  present  book  is  a  highly 
successful  attempt  to  picture  the  real  back- 
ground for  the  living  figure  of  Shakespeare, 
the  London  of  his  time.  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  court,   manners,   customs,   roads   and  trav- 


elers, literature,  plays  and  pastimes,  agri- 
culture and  trade,  as  well  as  the  drama.  It  is 
an  excellent  addition  to  Shakespearean  litera- 
ture, and  will  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  Encland  of  Shakespeare,     By  P.  II.  Ditch- 
field.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  ?->. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Road  to  France. 
Thank   God,   our  liberating  lance 
Goes  flaming  on  the  way  to  France! 
To  France— the  trail  the  Gurkhas  found; 
To    France — old    England's    rally ing-ground! 
To  France — the  patli  the  Russians  strode! 
To    France— the   Anzacs'   glory   road! 
To  France — where  our  Lost  Legion   ran 
To  fight  and  die  for  God  and  man! 
To    France — with    every    race   and    breed 
That  hates  Oppression's  brutal  creed! 

Ah,    France,   how  could  our   hearts    forget 
The  path  by  which  came  Lafayette? 
How   could   the    haze   of   doubt   hang  low 
Upon   the  road  of  Rochambeaii? 
How   was   it   that   we  missed    the   way 
Brave  Joffre  leads   us  along  today? 
At  last,   thank  God!      At  last,   we  see 
There   is  no   tribal   Liberty! 
No  beacon    lighting  just  our   shores, 
No   Freedom   guarding  but   our  doors. 
The  flame  she  kindled  for  our  sires 
Burns   now  in    Europe's  battle-fires. 
The  soul  that  led  our  fathers  west 
Turns  back    to    free   the    world's   opprest. 

Allies,    you    have    not   called    in    vain; 
We  share  your   conflict   and   your   pain. 
"Old    Glory."    through    new    stains    and    rents, 
Partakes  of  Freedom's  sacraments. 
Into  that  hell  his  will  creates 
We  drive  the  foe — his  lusts,  his  hates. 
Last  come,  we  will  be  last  to  stay, 
Till    Right  lias  had   her  crowning  day. 
Replenish,    comrades,    from   our   veins 
The  blood  the  sword  of  despot  drains, 
And  make  our  eager  sacrifice 
Part  of  the   freely    rendered  price 
You    pay    to    lift  humanity — 
You  pay  to  make  our  brothers  free. 
See,    with    what   proud    hearts    we   advance 
To  France!         — Daniel  M.  Henderson. 


Repatriated. 
"Tears,    Pierrot?      Tears,    my   joyous    one?" 
"Look,   comrade—all  we   had   is  gone!" 

"Another  year  the  vines  will  pay.     .     .      ." 
"The  very  soil  is  burned  azvay!" 

"Jean    will    replant   it.      Where   is    lie?" 
"Killed,   in    the   lighting  by    the  Lys." 

"Jean   dead!      Then    Frangois.     .  ." 

"Francois  lies  raving.     A   shell  tore  out  his  eyes." 

"Hopeless?"     "Nay — rather  call  him   blest! 
He  will  not  knozv  about  Celeste." 

"Is  she  so  crushed,  then,  by   his   fall?" 
"Mother  of  God!     If  that  were  alt.     ..." 
— Charles    Buxton    Going,    in    Everybody's    Maga- 
zine. 


A  Song  of  Good  Riding. 
The    pulse   of   life    is   between   my  knees 

And  the  might  of  a  vital  force 
As   I  settle   into   the  saddle   at   ease 

And   speak  to    my  good    white    horse. 
And    turn    to    the    hills,    and   lift   mine   eyes 
To    the    strength    that    all    about    me    lies, 
And   the  world   goes  by  at  a   gentle  glide 
As  we  move  along — and  I,  I  ride. 

A  lift  of  the  rein   and   the  gentle  swing 

Of  the  stately  amble  slow 
Breaks  to  the  lope  with  its  even  fling 

That    Calif  or  nians    know; 
That  covers  the  ground  at   a  steady   pace 
As    we   climb   the   golden   mountains'    face 
Till    the   world   spreads  out  so   fair  and   wide, 
And  my  horse  grows  hot — and  I,   I  ride. 

Brother    of   mine    with    the    strong    white    flanks 

That    take    me    along    the    trail, 
Picking    your    way    upon    the    banks 

With  courage  that  does  not   fail, 
And    braves   the   far   and   terrible   roar 
Of    snorting    chariots    rushing    before 
With  shrieks  and  hoots,  and  arrogant  pride 
Ahead   of  the    fleetest    horse  to    ride; 

You    who  could  dash  to   destruction's   rim 

Upon    this   hillside   of  gold, 
You    who   stand    upon    the   brim 

Of   craters   and    ruins    of   old, 
Yet   do    my    bidding    and    heed    my    word 
With    that    cock    of    the    ear    which    leaves    nothing 

unheard, 
And    daintily   step    wherever   I  guide — 
The   smaller   mortal    who   boast   that   I    ride. 

T    ride,    I    say,    and    think    I    am    free 

To    guide   with    the   bridle    rein ; 
But    who    can    tell    if   there    rides   with    me 

Some   angel — with    spur   of   pain, 
With    gentle   curb,    or    a  touch   of   the    whip — - 
To    urge   me  on,   despite   a   slip. 
To    where   the    hosts   of   God   abide 
As    up    Life's    rugged    way    I    ride? 
— From    "Yosemitc    and    Other    Verses,"    by    Caro- 
line  Hazard. 


While  in  l^Ol  there  were  only  nineteen 
high  schools  teaching  agriculture,  recent  re- 
porls  show  -466 ?  such  schools  with  over  90,- 
000  pupils.  There  are  now  sixty-eight  spe- 
cial secondary  schools  of  agriculture  with 
6301  pupils.  State  aid  is  given  to  high  school 
agricultural  departments  in  about  fifteen 
states. 


New  Books  Received. 
Bromley      Neighborhood.       By      Alice      Brown. 
New   York:    The    Macmillan    Company;   $1.50. 
A    novel. 

The  Peril  of  Prussiamsm.  By  Douglas  Wil- 
son Johnson.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
75   cents. 

A   survey  of  German   ambitions. 

The  Modern  Milk  Problem.  By  J.  Scott  Mac- 
Nutt.     New  York:  The  Macmillan   Company;  $2. 

The  milk  supply,  its  sanitary  supervision  and  its 
economic   factors. 

The    Inner    Door.       By    Alan    Sullivan.       New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

In  the  World.  By  Maxim  Gorky.  New  York: 
The   Century   Company;   $2. 

The   second  volume   of  Gorky's  autobiography. 

The  Retreat  from  Mons.  By  a  member  of  the 
British  general  staff.  With  an  introduction  by 
Field  Marshal  Viscount  French.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company;    50   cents. 

The    full    story  of  the  retreat. 

The     Banks    of    Colne.       By     Eden     Phillpotts. 
New   York:   The   Macmillan   Company;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Story  of  Cooperstown.  By  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Birdsall.  Cooperstown:  The  Arthur  H. 
Crist   Company;    $1.50. 

A    chapter    of    early    history. 

In    the    Night.      By    R.    Gorell    Barnes.      New 
York:    Longmans,   Green  &  Co.;   $1.25. 
A   novel. 

Henry   Thoreau.      By   Edward    Waldo    Emerson. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin   Company;    $1.25. 
As   remembered  by  a  young  friend. 

A     Student     in     Arms,       By     Donald     Ilankev. 
New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Some    additional    essays. 

Workmen's  Compensation.  By  J.  E.  Rhodes, 
Jr.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 

The  history  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
movement    in    this   country. 

-«*»- 

Birds  on  the  Battle  Front. 

Among  recent  testimonies  as  to  the  life  of 
birds  on  the  battle  front  in  France  is  one 
from  a  British  gunner,  who  says  that  "the 
marshes  are  occupied  by  many  waterfowl. 
Coots  and  moor  hens  are  supremely  indif- 
ferent to  gunfire,  and  I  know  of  several  pairs 


F.  N.  DOWLING 
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and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


nesting  in  a  marsh  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  German  front-line  trenches.  The  marsh 
contains  a  lakelet,  and  an  ancient  gnarled 
hawthorn  tree  which  has,  somehow,  escaped 
destruction,  and  in  this  a  wood  pigeon  has 
built  a  nest  and  is  sitting.  In  pools  and  reedy 
marshes  to  our  left  numerous  wild  ducks  are 
living.  Early  every  morning  they  fly  over  the 
German  lines,  returning  in  the  evening/'  The 
gunner  then  goes  on  to  speak  about  the 
cuckoo,  and  to  tell  that  there  was  a  keen 
competition  among  the  men  in  the  trenches 
to  be  the  first  to  hear  it.  "There  is  a  fasci- 
nation, also,"  he  adds,  "in  seeing  a  fresh  bird 
and  trying  to  identify  it  without  any  books 
of  reference.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
oriole,  when  several  of  our  mess  had  heated 
arguments  on  the  matter,  aided  by  a  French- 
man, who,  we  afterwards  found  out,  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter." 


The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  is 
now  branding  oranges  by  electricity  to  pro- 
tect  a   trade   name. 


Pierce -Arrow 


INSURANCE  is  good  — there  are  two 
kinds — "before"  and  "after"— we  sell 
you  the  "before"  kind — our  policy  in- 
sures you  through  experience  in  every 
ramification  of  automobile  construction — 
your  personal  safety — your  contentment 
of  mind — your  satisfaction  with  the  in- 
vestment. 

Our  growth  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue normal.  It's  the  best  way  after 
all.  Just  the  outcome  of  healthy  busi- 
ness based  on  sound  principles. 

Please  come  in  and  investigate  our 
proposition. 

W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President, 

Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company,  Inc. 

Geary  at  Polk  Street     -     San  Francisco 

PHONE  PROSPECT  1250 
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"THE   BOOMERANG." 

Chortling  with  satisfaction  the  Columbia 
Theatre  audience  poured  out  on  Monday  night 
fairly  buzzing  with  reminiscent  delight  over 
the  play  just  witnessed.  "Wasn't  it  a  de- 
lightful comedy !"  "Wasn't  the  company 
good!"  "Wasn't  Byron  a  joy!"  "Wasn't  Ed- 
dinger rich  !"  "Weren't  the  women  pretty !" 
"Weren't  the  girls  dainty!"  "Oh,  what  a 
good  time  we  had !"  etc.  And  we  did,  in- 
deed. 

."The  Boomerang"  is  one  of  those  comedies 
that  carries  an  audience  triumphantly  through 
an  entire  evening  of  rich  enjoyment.  Gurgles 
of  laughter  rose  continually,  and  yet  there 
was  not  a  single  false  note,  not  a  bit  of  over- 
emphasis. It  was  all  clean,  sound,  hearty, 
wholesome  humor  of  a  wholly  American 
brand.  Was  there  anything  startlingly  origi- 
nal or  novel  in  it  ?  I  think  not,  but  it  was 
all  fresh,  spontaneous,  and  genuinely  funny. 
The  two  authors  of  the  play,  Winchell 
Smith  and  Victor  Mapes.  evidently  collaborate 
con  amorc.  Winchell  Smith,  if  I  remember 
aright,  is  the  author  of  "The  Fortune 
Hunter,"  which  was  similarly  permeated  with 
fresh,  bubbling,  wholesome  humor.  "The 
Boomerang"  pivots  upon  the  deadly  serious- 
ness of  a  man  who  is  head  over  heels  in  love 
and  the  ever-enduring  delight  that  such  a 
spectacle  affords  to  gods  and  men.  Nothing 
new  about  that,  you  would  say,  but  the  sub- 
ject  is  ever  new   and   ever   absorbing. 

Arthur  Byron  is  the  newly-fledged  doctor 
who  undertakes  to  cure  the  afflicted  one  of 
jealousy.  The  last  time  we  saw  this  versatile 
actor  was  in  the  modern  tragedy,  "Today." 
And  here  we  again  enjoy  his  finished,  un- 
forced art  in  a  merry  comedy  which  has  only 
about  one-half  minute  of  serious  mood 
through  its  entire  length.  A  most  likable 
being  he  makes  of  the  young  doctor  with  his 
zest  in  big  things  and  little,  his  cheerful  en- 
joyment in  work  and  play.  In  actual  years 
Mr.  Byron  has  no  doubt  passed  the  youth 
mark.  But  his  Dr.  Sumner  is  just  a  gay 
young,  excollegiate  in  the  early  twenties, 
facing  his  scanty  proportion  of  patients  and 
the  day's  game  of  golf  with  the  same  gusto. 
The  audience  enjoyed  him  every  minute  that 
he  was  on  the  stage:  his  quick  turns  of  ex- 
pression in  feature  and  movement,  his  humor 
so  unerringly  conveyed,  yet  never  exaggerated, 
never  over-insistent ;  and  the  delightful  buoy- 
ancy of  character  and  mood  with  which  he 
invested  the   young  doctor. 

As  a  contrast  there  was  Wallace  Eddinger 
as  the  lover,  secretly  "sighing  like  a  fur- 
nace," but  with  the  sensitive  pride  of  a  shy, 
self-centred  man  trying  desperately  to  hide 
his  parlous  state  from  prying  and  love-ridi- 
culing friends.  To  appease  an  anxious 
mother  the  love-torn  suitor  is  obliged  to  con- 
sult a  physician,  knowing  well  that  his  ail- 
ment is  green  jealousy.  And  oh,  how  the 
men  enjoyed  it!  It  was  quite  patent  that  any 
number  of  them  had  submitted  to  the  indig- 
nity of  a  physician's  examination  and  that 
they  took  an  unholy  delight  in  seeing  this 
stage  representation  of  a  fellow-sufferer's 
mute  protestation  and  dismal  resignation. 
Mr.  Eddinger  played  the  role  admirably,  be- 
stowing upon  the  dejected  lover  a  mood  of 
desperation,  of  self-scorn,  that  touch  of 
femininity  which,  they  say,  is  essential  to  the 
rounding  out  of  the  masculine  ideal,  and  a 
voice  pitched  in  the  minor  key  indicative  of 
Bud's  love  despair. 

Martha  Hedman,  whose  name  seems  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  the  success  of 
"Hindle  Wakes,"  plays  the  part  of  the  young 
Swiss  girl  who  is  engaged  by  Dr.  Sumner  to 
fill  the  position  of  office  nurse.  It  is  our 
first  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  this  actress,  although  I  doubt  if  "The 
Boomerang"  gives  any  indication  of  the  real 
range  of  the  lady's  ability.  As  Virginia 
Xelva.  the  pretty  office  nurse.  Miss  Hedman 
appeared  as  a  fair,  tranquil,  helpful,  womanly 
presence.  She  has  a  Northern  blondness  of 
coloring,  a  peculiar  carrying  voice,  and,  in 
conveying  a  slight  suggestion  of  Virginia's 
foreign  origin,  she  adopts  a  peculiar,  sliding 
inflection  imitative  of  a  Continental  intona- 
tion. It  is  successful,  but  I  would  recom- 
mend the  other  young  ladies  of  the  company, 
who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  also 
taking  it  up.  to  drop  it.  With  Miss  Hedman 
it  is  adopted  of  intention  and  means  some- 
thinc  while  with  them  it  is  meaningless. 
1    ere     are     several     other     pretty,,    smart 


women  in  the  play,  chief  of  whom  is  Ruth 
Shepley  in  the  role  of  Grace  Tyler,  the  fair 
tormentor  whose  naughty  coquetries  kindled 
such  jealousy  in  poor  Bud's  simple  heart. 
Ruth  Shepley  is  also  a  pretty  blonde,  with  a 
delicious  figure.  But  she  is  not  a  mere  dainty 
figurehead,  for  with  little  passing  touches  of 
coquetry,  of  pique,  and  of  aroused  response 
to  Bud's  sentiment,  she  gave  an  enchanting 
impersonation  of  a  pretty  society  butterfly 
suffering  from  the  same  sting  she  had  so 
thoughtlessly   inflicted. 

Part  of  the  delight  of  the  presentation  lay 
in  the  superior  quality  of  everything.  Be- 
lasco  presents  the  play,  and  the  Belasco  touch 
was  felt  in  divers  ways;  in  the  quality  of 
the  acting,  in  the  beauty  and  style  and  social 
grace  of  the  women ;  in  such  details  as  the 
dance  music  which  came  from  an  adjoining 
room  and  which  wafted  in  breaths  of  youth- 
ful sentiment  and  expressed  the  love-longings 
of  poor  Bud.  And  what  a  charmingly  pretty 
group  of  girls  that  was  that  came  tip-toeing 
in  on  satin  slippers  at  the  surprise  party ; 
a  transit  of  youthful  beauty  and  dainty,  town- 
bred  grace  all  too  quickly  over.  Probably 
some  of  the  girls  were  chosen  from  local 
circles  of  young  players.  But  they  were 
chosen  with  discrimination  and  with  an  eye 
to  making  them  appropriate  component  ele- 
ments of  a  charming  tableau.  And  it  was  as 
it  should  be  that  Martha  Hedman  and  Ruth 
Shepley,  with  their  blonde  beauty,  their  milky 
shoulders,  and  the  grace  with  which  the  de- 
licious curves  of  their  figures  were  enhanced 
by  the  sparkling  allurements  of  their  dancing 
costumes,  were  the  chief  ornaments  in  the 
picture. 

Belasco,  by  the  way,  must  have  given  way 
before  new  ideas  and  surrendered  a  long- 
cherished  and  once  famous  practice — that  of 
over-detailed  accessories  in  a  stage  picture. 
For  the  living-room  of  the  Woodbridges  was 
very  simply  appointed,  and  all  of  the  surgical 
equipment  installed  in  the  doctor's  consulting 
room  was  necessary,  as  it  was  used  in  various 
bits  of  business  either  by  the  doctor  or  his 
office  nurse. 

One  really  experienced  a  definite  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  deftness  with  which  Arthur  Byron 
handled  his  stage  tools.  He  even  contrived 
to  tuck  away  a  not  inconsiderable  stage 
lunch  with  an  air  of  considerable  gusto.  In 
fact  he  was  the  pet  of  the  evening,  and  un- 
doubtedly that  long,  insistent  curtain  call  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act  was  for  him.  But 
in   a   starless  company   it   could   not  be  taken. 

Others  players  not  already  mentioned  are 
Gilbert  Douglas,  who  gave  a  clever  impersona- 
tion of  Preston  De  Witt,  a  brisk  young  law- 
yer socially  and  legally  on  the  outlook  for 
the  main  chance ;  Kathryn  Keys,  who  plays 
very  agreeably  and  intelligently  the  role  of 
Bud's  mother,  a  sweet,  homey,  lovable  simple- 
ton ;  and  Marguerite  Chaffee  and  Dorothy 
McGrew,   pretty-girl   fill-ins. 

"The  Boomerang"  is  a  comedy  with  some 
inclination  toward  farce.  It  moves  at  times 
with  the  speedy  tempo  of  farce,  but  its  mo- 
tive, the  tragic  isolation  and  outer  absurdity 
of  calf-love,  that  powerful  force  of  nature 
which  Continental  authors  are  unable  to  re- 
gard with  the  cheerful  irreverence  of  the 
American,  is  food  for  comedy  rather  than 
for  farce.  Farce  we  forget  as  soon  as  we 
.round  the  corner,  but  as  I  write  I  find  myself 
still  chuckling  over  the  humor  of  "The 
Boomerang." 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

A  countess,  a  princess,  and  a  queen ;  these 
are  what  we  humble,  everyday  folk  may  con- 
template at  the  Orpheum  this  week.  The 
pretty,  smiling  lady  who  plays  on  a  flashing 
accordeon  claims  to  be  Countess  Nardini. 
The  symmetrical,  olive-skinned  little  beauty 
who  has  gathered  together  a  group  of  native 
Hawaiian  singers  and  players  and  who  dances 
an  alleged  Hula  Hula  in  an  alleged  native 
costume  is  billed  as  the  Princess  Kalama;  and 
Julia  Arthur  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
dubbing  the  queen  of  the  show.  Countess 
Nardini  has  not  yet  mastered  the  easy  dance 
gymnastics  of  the  gipsy  violin  charmer  she  is 
imitating;  her  dance  being  very  amateurish 
( one,  two,  three,  kick,  mechanically  repeated ; 
and  not  much  of  a  kick  at  that).  Princess 
Kalama  and  her  show  are  so-so.  But  Julia 
Arthur  catches  them  with  her  big,  resounding 
voice,  her  fine  declamation,  and  her  regal 
pose  on  the  lofty  pedestal,  which  shows  her, 
at  first,  as  a  statue  of  "Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World." 

Roland  Burke  Hennessey  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  fabricated  "Liberty  Aflame." 
He  has  skillfully  grouped  a  number  of  appeals 
which,  in  these  times,  have  special  poignancy; 
for  the  world-thought  is  supremely  of  liberty 
and  democracy.  And  there  we  see  a  fine, 
handsome  woman  posed  as  Liberty,  holding  in 
her  hand  the  torch  which  is  to  light  the  minds 
and  souls  of  the  world's  millions.  She  speaks, 
and  her  ringing  accents  voice  the  highest  and 
deepest  aspiration  of  those  millions.  Wails 
and  cries  are  heard,  and  Liberty  shudders  as 
she  depicts  in  passionate  speech  the  unde- 
served doom  of  the  Lusitania  sufferers  in- 
flicted by  the  ruthless  upholders  of  autocracy. 


Pictures  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson 
are  thrown  on  the  square  front  of  the  pedestal. 
There  are  sounds  of  great  guns,  the  blare  of 
bugles,  and  the  music  of  our  most  inspiring 
patriotic  airs.  The  audience  was  much  moved. 
Women  wept;  men,  too,  doubtless,  for  hearts 
are  full  these  times,  as  we  gaze  on  an  ever- 
shifting  panorama  of  khaki-clad  soldier  boys 
in  the  streets.  For  if  each  one  of  us  is  not 
giving  up  our  own  particular  boy,  we  always 
know  of  some  one  that  is. 

This,  however,  is  the  only  serious  note 
struck  during  this  week's  programme.  In  "A 
Bit  o'  Scotch"  a  youth  named  O'Connor  with 
whiskers  on  his  knees  plays  skillfully  on  the 
xylophone;  or  something  like  if  His  pretty, 
youthful  little  partner  sings  a  silly  and  in- 
describably odious  song  and  makes  one 
realize  how  thoroughly  she  needs  to  be 
spanked  and  put  to  bed.  Her  only  excuse  is 
that  she  can  not  possibly  realize  the  gross- 
ness  that   she   expresses. 

"The  Prediction"  is  a  very  naive  bit  of 
comedy  in  which  the  possibility  of  a  happy 
home  being  wrecked  is  fortunately  averted  by 
the  playwright  invoking,  in  the  most  open 
manner,  the  god  in  the  car.  All  the  same, 
when  we  made  the  happy  discovery  that  the 
wife  was  all  virtue  and  devotion,  we  could 
not  forget  as  easily  as  the  playwright  appar- 
ently could  that,  in  the  suspicious  scene,  the 
villain-proved-virtuous  had  handled  his  fair 
companion  with  greater  liberty  and  enjoy- 
ment than  subsequent  facts  warranted. 

Harry  Carroll  repeated  the  act  of  a  few 
months  ago,  singing  popular  "dearie"  songs 
of  his  own  composition  in  a  dubious  voice, 
which  is  excusable  because  Harry  himself  has 
no    illusions    about    it. 

"Motor-Boating"  is  brisk  and  amusing ;  a 
lively,  cleverly  executed  bit  of  persiflage,  in 
which  Tom  McRae  made  a  big  hit  by  his 
humor,  and  the  originality  both  of  his  speech 
and  his  brand  of  music,  which  consisted  of  a 
xylophone-like  series  of  notes  made  up,  ap- 
parently, of  his  breath  and  bones;  the  latter, 
by  the  way,  the  living  article  which  grow 
somewhere  in  his  humorous  head. 

"Rubeville"  also  made  a  hit.  It  consists 
of  a  group  of  singers  and  players  made  up  as 
the  various  musical  characters  of  a  country 
town,  who  perform  entertainingly  according 
to  their  different  abilities  and  tickle  the  au- 
dience by  verbal  felicities  of  stage-rustic  dia- 
logue. Watson  and  Delaney  are  featured,  the 
former,  whom  we  have  seen  before,  being 
very  brisk  and  expert  in  this  special  line 
and  the  whole  act   full  of  go  and  gusto. 


WAR-TIME  REVIVALS. 


During  such  times  of  terror,  desolation, 
and  despair  as  the  world  is  now  undergoing 
literary  composition  is  affected.  This  is  the 
time  for  the  journalist  and  the  thinker  whose 
mind  plumbs  the  depths  of  statecraft.  There 
are  fewer  novels  written  and  almost  no  new 
plays.  Revivals,  instead,  are  in  order.  True, 
they  did  put  on  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  in  New 
York  the  latest  Viennese  operetta,  a  rather 
heavy-handed  composition  by  Oscar  Strauss, 
whose  American  title  is  "My  Lady's  Glove." 
They  tried  to  Gallicize  the  piece,  changing 
Austrian  to  French  uniforms,  etc.  But  war- 
time does  not  make  for  joy,  and  even 
Vivienne  Legal  and  Charles  Purcell,  appear- 
ing in  the  two  leading  roles,  could  only  woo 
a   fitful   gayety. 

In  London  they  have  gone  deep  into  the 
business  of  revivals  of  old  favorites,  Wal- 
lace's "Maritana"  having  been  chosen  as  an 
operatic  vehicle,  probably  for  its  lightness 
and  possibility  of  cheerfulness.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  however,  says:  "For  enthusi- 
asts of  the  good  old  days  it  was  a  musical 
treat.  For  others  it  was  an  excursion  aboard 
Mr.  Wells'  Time  Machine  into  a  country  in- 
habited by   artless,   simple   folk." 

At  the  Savoy  H.  B.  Irving,  the  son  of  his 
father,  tried  in  vain  to  draw  with  "Hamlet," 
and  fell  back  on  "The  Bells."  Of  this 
presentation  the  same  paper  remarks :  "We 
all  admired  Mr.  Irving's  magnificent  effort. 
But  one  doubts  if  a  single  member  of  the 
audience  was  genuinely  'skeered'  by  the  face 
of  Mathias  in  the  limelight.    ..." 

In  London  they  also  put  on  Tolstoy's  anti- 
drink  play,  "The  First  Distiller,"  a  piece  sug- 
gestive of  folklore  origin,  which  shows  how  a 
revengeful  imp  brought  the  ills  of  drunken- 
ness upon  humanity.  These  revivals  indicate 
a  pronounced  lack  of  new  plays,  although,  ac- 
cording to  some  views  expressed  by  Clayton 
Hamilton  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Bookman, 
we  English-speaking  people  are  entirely  too 
prone  to  throw  to  the  scrap  heap  plays  that 
should  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  ad- 
mired classics.  Henry  Miller's  last  season's 
revival  of  "The  Great  Divide"  is  an  instance 
of  the  way  to  treat  plays  of  such  standing. 
Mr.  Hamilton  finds  that  his  class  in  contem- 
porary drama  at  the  Columbia  Universitv  are 
amazingly  unversed  in  the  knowledge  "from 
the  acted  standpoint  of  such  plays  as  "The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  "Candida,"  or  "Mrs. 
Dane's  Defense."  This  he  pronounces  due 
to  the  sheer  wastefulness  prevailing  in  theatre- 
dom.     "In  America  we  have  no  past,  and  that 
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is  why  we  overvalue  the  present  and  bet  too 
heavily   on   the   future." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Hamilton  draws  attention 
to  the  fact — scarcely  realized  by  us  on  this 
Coast — that  they  have  not  had  a  first-class 
stock  company  in  New  York  for  mure  than 
a  dozen  years.  This  is  because  the  reper- 
tory system,  so  popular  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, does  not  appeal  to  New  Yorkers,  the 
immense  transient  population  of  that  metrop- 
olis banking  on  long  runs  of  the  latest  play. 
These  long  runs  are  a  detriment  to  the  acting 
profession,  deadening,  as  they  do,  the  player's 
mental  response  to  the  emotions  that  he  indi- 
cates. Yet  the  remedy  must  lie  in  the  public. 
And  the  public  wants  novelty. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  had  here  a  first- 
class  New  York  company  which  played  in  a 
series  of  comparatively  old  pieces  of  estab- 
lished success  and  prestige.  We  were  lucky, 
uncommonly  lucky,  to  have  such  a  treat  pro- 
vided us,  but  even  here,  where  we  can  not 
count  on  seeing  all  the  great  successes,  the 
venture  did  not  go. 

Our  local  public — if  it  is  thoroughly  aware 
of  what  is  impending— will  no  doubt  antici- 
pate with  keen  interest  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  theatrical  managers  of  the  travel- 
ing stock  company  for  the  Pacific  Slope  cities 
which  is  in  contemplation.  So  far  we  have 
only  heard  of  the  meeting  in  Portland  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Columbia  Theatre  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Mason  Theatre  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Portland  theatre  managers  with  A. 
E.  Erlanger  of  Klaw  &  Erlanger.  But  in  the 
report  of  the  meeting  published  in  the  daily 
'  press  we  read  of  a  cheering  possibility  of 
first-class  plays  and  first-class  players,  and, 
although  it  is  proposed  to  produce  "first-hand 
standard  and  new  plays,"  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  save  themselves  some 
expenditure  by  putting  on  some  plays  which 
have  succeeded  in  the  East — plays,  I  mean, 
several  years  of  age — which  as  yet  we  havd 
never  seen  played   on  the  local  stage. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Since  the  war  opened  potatoes  have  been 
the  principal  food  of  the  German  people. 
Over  8,000,000  acres  were  planted  with  that 
alcohol-producing  vegetable  in  the  year  1913, 
which  was  more  than  double  the  acreage 
planted  in  the  United  States.  A  German  har- 
vest reaches  about  1,650,000,000  bushels ;  an 
American  harvest,  say,  361,000,000  bushels. 
The  yield  in  Germany  is  202  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  in  this  country  it  is  about  ninety-six 
bushels.  The  Germans  plant  \2l/2  per  cent, 
of  their  arable  lands  in  potatoes;  the  Ameri- 
cans 1  1-5  per  cent.  Twenty-eight  per  cent. 
of  Germany's  crop  goes  on  the  tables  of  its 
people,  as  against  68  per  cent,  in  this  coun- 
try. 


Federal  and  state-owned  railways  in  Aus- 
tralia at  the  end  of  1906  represented  20,738 
miles,  and  the  train-miles  run  came  to  just 
on  60,000,000.  The  cost  of  construction  is 
estimated  at  £205,166,862;  the  average  cost 
a  mile  being  £9893  ;  the  gross  revenue  was 
£22,229,174,  or  an  average  of  £89.30  a  train- 
mile  run. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

"The  Boomerang"  at  the  Columbia. 

David  Belasco's  presentation  of  "The 
Boomerang"  continues  in  high  favor  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  where  it  enters  on  its  sec- 
ond  week    Sunday    night,    August   5th. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  this 
Winchell  Smith  and  Victor  Mapes  comedy 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  one  of  the  smartest 
and  cleverest  plays  that  has  come  to  San 
Francisco  in  several  seasons.  David  Belasco 
has  kept  his  promise  to  the  San  Francisco 
theatre-going  public  by  sending  the  original 
Belasco  Theatre,  New  York,  cast  here  intact. 
Martha  Hedman,  Arthur  Byron,  Wallace  Ed- 
dinger, and  Ruth  Shepley  are  still  playing  the 
roles  they  originated  over  two  years  ago,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  piece  has 
been  performed  continuously  tlie  presentation 
is  characterized  by  a  spontaneity  and  verve 
that  is  really  delightful. 


"So  Long  Letty"  at  the  Cort. 

The  new  edition  of  Oliver  Morosco's  "So 
Long  Letty''  at  the  Cort  has  thoroughly 
caught  the  favor  of  local  theatre-goers  and  is 
attracting  many  old  friends  as  well  as  those 
who  have  never  seen  this  record-breaking 
musical  farce.  The  second  week  of  the  en- 
gagement begins  Sunday  night,  August  5th. 

Charlotte  Greenwood  is  as  funny  as  ever  in 
the  role  of  Letty.  Sydney  Grant,  May  Boley, 
Hal  Skelley,  and  the  other  clever  principals 
meet  all  requirements  of  book  and  score, 
and  a  clever  dancing  team,  Cunningham  and 
Clements,  discloses  some  new  wrinkles  in  the 
art   of  Terpsichore. 

The  chorus  is  one  of  the  prettiest  aggrega- 
tions seen  here  in  a  long  time. 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheurn, 

The  Orpheum  announces  a  delightful  bill 
for  next  week,  which  will  be  headed  by 
George  White,  the  famous  Terpsichorean, 
who  will  with  the  assistance  of  his  latest 
dancing  star,  Emma  Haig,  present  an  ar- 
rangement of  his  own  which  he  calls  a  1917 
Edition  of  Dance  Ideas.  It  is  a  succession 
of  dances,  each  widely  different  from  the 
other,  and  each  produced  with  striking  and 
complete   scenic   and   costume  appointments. 

Bert  Melrose,  the  famous  international 
clown,  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
no  one  in  his  line  of  business  can  success- 
fully rival  him.  He  saunters  on  the  stage  in 
a  grotesque  make-up.  Then  he  starts  the  fun. 
The  only  reason  that  he  is  still  alive  is  that 
he  is  a  wonderful  acrobat  who  has  perfected 
his  tricks  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have 
become  second  nature  to  him.  His  most  mar- 
velous  achievement  is  the   "Melrose  Fall." 

Nick  Hufford  and  Del  Chain  will  present 
two  loose  leaves  from  a  book  of  fun  which 
they   style   "By    Request." 

The  Three  Jahns  are  expert  equilibrists 
who  recently  arrived  in  this  country  from 
London. 

The  Princess  Kalama  and  her  company  of 
Hawaiians  in  "Echoes  of  Kilauea";  "Motor- 
Boating,"  with  Tom  McRae  and  his  crew  of 
entertainers ;  the  Countess  Nardini,  Italian 
accordeonist,  and  the  rural  melange  of  mirth 
and  melody,  "Rubeville,"  with  Harry  B.  Wat- 
son, Jere  Delaney,  and  company,  will  be  the 
other  features  of  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  bill. 


Civic  Orean  Recitals. 

On  account  of  the  absence  from  town  of 
several  resident  organists,  who  were  to  have 
taken  his  place  during  his  proposed  vaca- 
tion in  August,  Edwin  H.  Lemare,  the  official 
organist,  has  concluded  to  go  on  with  his 
Sunday  afternoon  recitals  without  interrup- 
tion. 

Among  the  selections  which  he  will  play  at 
the  Exposition  Auditorium  next  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 5th,  are  Schubert's  "Ave  Maria,"  Nevin's 
"The  Rosary,"  his  own  "Benediction  Nup- 
tiale,"  and  the  closing  scene  of  Wagner's 
"Rheingold." 

The  charge  for  admission,  to  the  Lemare 
recitals  is  10  cents,  which  amount  is  dropped 
in  the  cash  box  at  the  entrance,  no  tickets 
being  used.  This  small  charge  is  fixed  by  the 
supervisors,  under  whose  direction  the  re- 
citals are  given.  The  Audilorium  doors  are 
opened  at  2.  o'clock  and  the  music  begins 
at   3. 


San  Quentin,  California's  state  prison  bor- 
dering on  San  Francisco  Bay,  has  2390  in- 
mates, 2363  men  and  twenty-seven  women. 
All  nationalities  and  all  colors  are  repre- 
sented— whites,  negroes,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Indians,  Filipinos,  and  Hindues.  They  come 
from  every  county  in  the  state,  and  from 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  originally  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth;  1600  are  first- 
termers,  594  have  been  in  before,  and  229 
are  doing  life.  The  youngest  is  seventeen 
and  the  oldest  seventy-nine,  and  they  are  of 
all  ages  in  between.  There  is  this  distinc- 
tion, "however:  more  than  half  the  number, 
over  1200,  are  under  thirty  years  of  age;  600 
are  under  twenty-five  years ;  300  are  under 
twenty-one  years. 


The  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Musical  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco,  through  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  William  Sproule,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  Musical  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  will  open  its  seventh 
season  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Friday  after- 
noon, October  12th  next,  when  the  first  sym- 
phony concert  of  the  season  will  be  given. 

The  steadfastness  of  the  membership,  com- 
bined with  the  admirable  enthusiasm  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary,  enables  the  association  to 
enter  the  new  season  upon  the  basis  of  a 
broader    foundation   than    ever   before. 

In  1914  the  Musical  Association  had  291 
members;  in  1915,  291  members;  in  1916,  309 
members;  in  1917,  325  members.  It  looks 
forward  to  the  coming  season  with  a  mem- 
bership that  already  numbers  397,  with  the 
membership  campaign  still  under  way. 

The  season  will  consist  of  twelve  Friday 
symphony  concerts,  twelve  Sunday  symphony 
concerts,  and  ten  popular  concerts.  Arrange- 
ments are  already  being  made  for  extra  con- 
certs in  and  out  of  town.  The  public  in- 
terest in  the  programmes  will  be  maintained, 
not  forgetting  the  public  interest  in  new  mu- 
sical  numbers. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hertz  has  been  retained  as  mu- 
sical director,  and  the  fact  that  he  will  be 
the  conductor  gives  assurance  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  concerts. 


The  Scout  Ant. 

One  day  on  entering  his  study  an  old 
gentleman  noticed  that  there  was  some  pow- 
dered sugar  spilled  on  a  window-sill.  He 
was  about  to  brush  it  off  when  he  saw  that 
an  ant  was  running  around  the  little  heap. 
"Ah  !"  said  the  gentleman,  who  had  a  scien- 
tific turn.  "I  wonder  if  that  ant  is  a  scout?" 
After  a  few  more  turns,  the  ant  suddenly 
wheeled  away  from  the  sugar,  ran  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  sill,  and  disappeared  over  the 
edge.  "Probably  he  has  gone  to  carry  news 
of  his  discovery,"  said  the  observer  to  him- 
self. "Here  is  a  chance  for  a  little  experi- 
ment." .  He  then  brushed  all  the  sugar  off 
the  window-sill,  rubbed  the  place  with  a 
dampened  cloth,  then  wiped  the  spot  over 
with  a  little  ammonia,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace 
or  odor  of  the  sugar.  Then  he  drew  up  a 
chair  and  sat  down  to  watch  the  result. 

Before  very  long  a  large  party  of  ants  ap- 
peared, led  as  he  believed  by  the  one  who 
had  made  the  discovery,  and  was  not  content 
to  enjoy  the  feast  alone.  They  advanced  to 
the  promised  land  and  then  confusion  began. 
They  ran  hither  and  thither,  searched  all 
about,  gathered  in  a  group  and  then — fell 
upon  their  guide  and  slew  him.  That  was 
long  ago,  but  the  man  who  tried  the  ex- 
periment could  not  get  it  out  of  his  mind. 
Here  an  honest,  hard-working,  unselfish  ant, 
who  did  not  even  pause  to  enjoy  the  treas- 
ures he  had  found,  who  hastened  away  to 
report  his  find  for  the  public  good,  was  de- 
ceived, betrayed,  martyred.  Surely  it  was  a 
case  where  virtue  was  not  its  own  reward, 
where  innocence' was  a  victim. — Tudor  Jenks. 


Rafaelita,  a  dry  petroleum  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Men- 
doza,  Neuquen,  and  Patagonia,  will  probably 
be  utilized  considerably  in  the  future.  The 
republic  is  rich  in  petroleum,  from  Salta  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego. 


New  York  City  had  a  daily  average  of  29,- 
420,000   telephone   calls   during   1916. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<J  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning'. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate  prices. 

Q  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®rn>  dfllfon  feasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and   Kearny  Streets 


French  Classes. 

Mme.  Jeanne  Lowenberg  has  opened  classes 
in  French  conversation  for  the  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Base  Hospital  unit  who 
are  going  to   France. 

These  classes  are  held  in  the  blue  room  of 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  each  Monday  and 
Thursday  at  8  p.  m.  Room  616  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  has  also  been  set  aside  by  the 
hotel  management  for  the  use  of  the  San 
Francisco    Base    Hospital. 


Recently  the  Dominion  government  granted 
a  subsidy  which  makes  possible  a  leased-wire 
service  from  coast  to  coast  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  day,  by  which  the  newspapers  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  be  enabled  to  re- 
flect the  whole  surface  of  Canadian  life.  In 
the  past  there  has  been  but  a  limited  inter- 
change of  news  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Canada.  The  subsidized  telegraph  line  will 
enable  Canadian  newspapers  to  print  more 
Canadian  news  and  make  their  readers  better 
acquainted  with  Canada  in  its  entirety. 


"How  has  your  political  life  been  occu- 
pied?" "Mostly,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"in  trying  to  reform  the  other  fellows  and 
fighting  the  fellows  who  were  trying  to  re- 
form  me." — Washington   Star. 


Offices  for  Rent 

IN  THE  NEW 

UNDERWOOD  BUILDING 

525  Market  Street 

Modern  ofticeslwith  a  maximum  of 
light.  Central  location.  Rates  reas- 
onable. Crocker  service  goes  with 
every  room. 

CROCKER  ESTATE  COMPANY,  Owner 


■  ■■II 


Invites  you  to 
view  the  new 
Model-Type  57 


rfow  on  display 

SALESROOM 
Van  Ness  Ave.  at  California  St. 


Mill 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
that  there  are  too  many  aristocrats  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  number  must  be  lessened.  Two 
monarchs  have  lost  their  crowns  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  and  there  are  various 
other  monarchs  who  are  discreetly  keeping 
their  crowns  in  the  top  bureau  drawer  until 
the  drift  of  events  shall  be  a  little  more  evi- 
dent. And,  by  the  way,  we  may  note  with 
interest  that  the  two  dethroned  potentates 
may  thank  their  wives  for  their  ill  luck.    This 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

XEVT  ASD  LUXUEIOUS  14.0M  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"COLOMBIA " Sails  Aug.  25 

"VENEZUELA" Sails  Sept.  22 

"ECUADOR" Sails  Oct.  20 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 

SEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

•"  SANTA  CRUZ  "  ( 15.000  tons! ...  .Sails  Aug.  6 

"  COLUSA"  I 16  .OC0  tons ' Soils  Oct.  6 

"Makes  special  call  at  Kobe. 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMI  RICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -_   -    Phone  Sutter  7480 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


m  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
eiseo.  Ban  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Yallejo  Pay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.m.,  9:45  cum., 
12:30   p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


U.S.  Mail  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

P       HONOLULU       1 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE— Apply  to 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO,  601  Market  St.,  San  Francbco 

-  Sailings  every  21  days  —  Au8.  7j  Aug.  28.  Sept.  18 


"Travel  dJithoutlroiible 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


ONLY  ONE   NIGHT  TD 


\\\\\ 


AH  the  Comforts  and  Pleasure 

of  an  Ocean  Trip  with 

No  Lou  of  Time 

"The  Twin  Palaces  of  tie  Pacific" 


srniH  PACIFIC" 
SIIEAT  KIT 


Same  Time  as  Express  Trahu 
Only  26  Hoars  at  Sea 

FARES 

Clachadntf  Mali  tad  Berth) 

5209°  175°  s15?°  s12.so  'iS?0 

Sailiast  from  San  Fraodaco 
P.=r  No.  7    -  10.30  A.  M   cay 

Taesday  .Thursday  &  Saturday 

Direct  Connections  at    Portland 
for  ill  Northwestern  and 
Eii'.cn  Point! 


1 


is  certainly  true  of  Constantine  of  Greece 
and  probably  it  is  true  of  the  Czar.  The  two 
ladies,  as  is  usual  with  ladies,  were  unable  to 
see  beyond  the  little  family  horizon.  Their 
cosmos  was  bounded  by  domesticity.  They 
could  discern  no  duties  beyond  those  of  their 
dynastic  affiliations.  And  now  one  of  them 
is  in  prison  and  the  other  is  in  exile. 

But  the  real  trouble  is  not  with  the  kings, 
but  with  the  aristocrats.  They  are  too  plenti- 
ful, and  race  suicide  is  one  of  the  few  of- 
fenses with  which  they  can  not  justly  be 
charged-  Great  Britain  has  taken  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  so  to  speak,  and  has  ordered  that 
the  title  of  Royal  Highness  shall  continue 
for  only  two  generations.  It  was  already  the 
rule  that  dukes  and  earls  should  hand  on 
their  titles  only  to  their  eldest  sons,  their 
other  sons  having  only  courtesy  titles,  and 
their  sons  having  no  titles  at  all.  This  caused 
a  limitation  of  the  supply  and  consequent  en- 
hancement of  value.  But  ?t  is  the  practice  in 
Germany  and  Italy  that  ihe  title  shall  de- 
scend to  all  the  sons  and  to  all  their  sons, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  with  the  result  that 
the  unoffending  traveler  can  not  throw  a  rock 
in  the  street  in  any  direction  without  hitting 
an  aristocrat  and  being  guilty  of  high  treason 
or  something  of  that  sort.  These  little  prince- 
lings and  dukelings  and  vons  and  grafs  natu- 
rallv  become  a  caste  with  its  eyes  turned  in- 
cessantly and  obsequiously  toward  the  throne 
and  away  from  the  people.  A  favored  caste 
always  gravitates  toward  the  army,  and  so 
we  have  the  German  Junker,  whose  steadily 
increasing  power  is  ^rreat  enough  to  defy  the 
nation  at  large  and  impose  its  will  upon  the 
government. 

All  this,  of  course,  seems  very  hateful  to 
the  American,  who  chuckles  aloud  when  a 
king  comes  to  grief,  and  with  a  certain  un- 
I  awareness  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mote 
in  his  own  eye  as  well  as  a  beam  in  fhe  eye 
of  his  neighbors.  For  we.  too.  have  our  aris- 
tocrats, and  we  worship  them  with  an  unction 
and  a  fervor  unknown  in  Europe  and  uncom- 
prehended  there.  Nowhere  outside  of  Amer- 
ica shall  we  find  newspapers  that  devote  a 
whole  daily  page  to  the  doings  of  people  who 
for  the  most  part  have  absolutely  no  claim  to 
distinction  except  that  they  are  rich,  and 
idle,   and  useless,   cumberers  of  the  ground. 


Vanity  Fair  of  New  York  perpetrates  the 
following  Hate  Song  about  relatives,  by  Dor- 
othy  Rothschild: 

/   hate  Relatives, 
They    cramp    my    style. 

There    are    Aunts. 

Even  the  best  of  us  have  them. 

They   are   always   dropping   in    for   little   visits. 

And  when  you   ask  them   to    stay, 

They  take  it  seriously. 

They  never    fail   to   tell   you    how   badly   you  look; 

And  they   relate   little  anecdotes 
1  About    friends   of  theirs   who    went    into    Declines. 

Their    conversation   consists  entirely   of   Insides; 
!  They  are  never  out  of  a  Critical  Condition. 

They   are   always   posing    for    X-Ray   portraits 
!  Of  parts  of  their  anatomy  with  names  like  parlor- 
cars. 

They  say  the  doctor  tells  them 
j  That    they    have   only    one   chance    in   a   hundred, — 
]  The   odds   aren't  big  enough. 

I  Then    there   are    In-Laws, 

]  The    Necessary    Evils    of    Matrimony. 

,  The  only  things  they  don't  say  about  you 

;  Are  the  ones  they  can't  pronounce. 

No    matter  what  you   do, 
I  They   know    a   better   way    to   do   it. 

They   are   eternally   searching  your  house   for  dust; 
i  If  they  can't  find  any, 
I  It  is  a  wasted  day. 

j  They  are  always  getting  their   feelings  hurt 
1  So  that  they  can  go  around  with  martyred  expres- 
sions 
I  And     say    that    you     will     appreciate    them     when 

they're  gone, — 
I  Yon  ■  certainly    will. 

There   are   Nephews; 
:  They   are  the   lowest   form   of   animal   life. 
They    are   forever   saying   bright   things 
And  there  is  no  known  force  that  can  keep  them 
From    reciting  little    pieces    about    Our    Flag. 
They  have  the  real  Keystone  sense  of  humor, — 
They  are  always  firing  things  off  in  your  ear, 
Or  pulling  away  the  chair  you  are  about  to  set  on. 
Whenever   you   are   striving   to   impress   any   one, 
They  always  appear 
And    try    out    the    new    words    they    learned    from 

the  ice-man, — 
I  wish  the  government  would  draft  all  males  under 

ten! 

And  then  there  are  Husbands: 

The    White    Woman's    Burden. 

They  never  notice  when  you  wear  anything  new, — 

You  have  to  point  it  out. 

They  tell  you  about  the  deal  they  put  through. 

Or  the  approach  they  made, 

And  you  are  supposed  to  get  all  worked  up. 

They    are    always    hanging    around    outside     your 

door, 
And   they   are   incessantly   pulling  out   watches. 
And    saying.    '"Aren't   you   dressed   yet?" 
They  were  never  known  to  be  wrong; 
Everything    is    always   your    fault. 
And  whenever  you  go  out  to  have  a  good  time, 
You  always  meet  them. — 
I    wish    to    Heaven    somebody    would    aliena;e   their 

affections. 

/   hate  Relatives, 

They  cramp  my  style. 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


# 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,   Golfing, 

Tennis  and   Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAPITOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
ASILOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  PIZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH  RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 

NEWPORT  and 
CATALINA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN,  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN.  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD.  PIT.  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCIoud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every'  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail ''  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Minnie,  a  child  of  four  years,  stood  watch- 
ing the  cook  draw  and  clean  a  chicken.  As 
one  thing  after  another  was  drawn  out  and 
laid  on  the  table  Minnie  looked  up  in  the 
cook's  face  and  asked:  "Did  you  find  what 
you  were  looking  for,  Nora?" 


Gertrude,  aged  three,  sat  in  her  high  chair 
at  the  dinner-table,  turning  about  in  her 
fingers  a  small  ear  of  corn  from  which  she 
had  been  nibbling  a  row  at  a  time.  Sud- 
denly she  burst  into  tears.  "What  is  the 
matter,  dear?"  asked  her  mother.  "I've  lost 
my  place  !"  sobbed  the  little  one. 


Out  at  the  front  two  regiments,  returning 
to  the  trenches,  chanced  to  meet.  There  was 
the  usual  exchange  of  wit.  "When's  the 
gloomin'  war  goin'  to  end?"  asked  one  north- 
country  lad.  "Dunno,"  replied  one  of  the 
southshires.  "We've  planted  some  daffydils 
in  front  of  our  trench."  "Bloomin'  opti- 
mists!" snorted  the  man  from  the  north. 
"We've  planted  acorns." 


In  Hungary,  where  Count  Tisza  is  as  ar- 
dently hated  by  one  faction  as  he  is  ardently 
beloved  by  the  other,  the  opposition  is  wont 
to  circulate  a  story  to  illustrate  the  hold  the 


Speed — 

Comfort — 

and  safety — 

when  combined 

with  Fred  Harvey 

meals    mean   travel 

satisfaction.     All  of 

these  are  found  on  the 

Angel 

to 

LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO 

Daily  at  Four  O'clock 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Maikct  St..  San  Francisco— Phone  Sutter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


count  had  upon  the  late  emperor,  Francis 
Joseph.  It  is  said  that  when  the  emperor 
crossed  the  Great  Divide  and  landed  at  the 
Pearly  Gates,  Saint  Peter  asked:  "What  has 
your  majesty  done  to  merit  entrance  here?' 
Tired  and  tottering,  the  aged  monarch  hesi- 
tated, then  replied :  "I  don't  know.  Ask 
Count  Tisza." 


The  summer  schools  of  universities  draw 
together  many  persons  who  have  been  out  of 
practice,  so  to  speak,  in  such  trifling  matters 
as  correctness  of  writing  and  exactness  of 
thought.  One  such  person  at  the  summer 
school  at  Berkeley,  California,  had  an  experi- 
ence with  this  weakness.  The  professor, 
calling  his  attention  to  his  faults,  remarked  : 
"Now  take  your  thesis,  'The  Limitations  of  the 
Human  Mind.'  Your  logic  is  faulty."  "Urn." 
"Your  metaphors  are  mixed.  Even  your  spell- 
ing is  bad."  "Well,  the  human  mind  has  its 
limitations,  professor,"  remarked  the  student 
in  desperation. 


A  story  that  is  going  around  the  French 
papers  is  rather  pleasant.  A  pretty,  young 
actress  is  attached  to  one  of  the  Paris  hos- 
pitals, and  the  other  day,  in  order  to  make 
recalcitrant  patients  take  their  medicine  she 
promised  each  obedient  one  a  kiss.  All  the 
patients  were  lamblike.  The  elderly  matron 
was  a  witness  to  the  scene.  Nexi  day  she 
said  to  the  men :  "If  you  take  your  medi- 
cine I  will  allow  you  to  kiss  me."  The  men 
all  made  gestures  of  discouragement.  Luckily 
the  lady  had  a  sense  of  humor.  She  laughed 
and  said:  "Take  your  medicine,  or  Til  order 
you  to  kiss  me." 

The  policy  of  safety  first  takes  many  forms 
of  manifesting  itself.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  recent  forms  is  told  of  a  servant 
girl  in  Brooklyn.  "Is  Mrs.  Tracey  in?"  the 
caller  asked.  The  hired  girl  looked  her  over 
with  suspicion.  "Are  you  an  agent  for  the 
rough-dry  laundry?"  "No,  indeed."  "You 
aint  introducing  any  foolish  labor-saving 
patents  for  the  kitchen,  are  you?"  "No." 
"The  reason  I  ask,"  the  girl  explained,  "is  that 
a  lady  I  let  in  yesterday  turned  out  to  be 
selling  electric  wringers  and  I  heard  her  tell 
Mrs.  Tracey  that  half  the  society  women  of 
the  Oranges  had  bought  her  machines  and  let 
their  help  go.  But  if  you're  just  a  plain  caller 
vou  can  come  in." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Night  Nurses  at  the  Front. 
Hush-a-bye,   nursie, 

On  the  hostel  top  floor; 

That's   not  a  bombardment; 

It's  just  the  front  door. 

Hush-a-bye,  nursie, 

In  spite  of  the  clatter; 
'Midst  splashes  and   knockings 

And  day  nurses'  chatter. 

Hush-a-bye,   nursie; 

Eat    breakfast    for    dinner, 
Get  gradually   paler 

And   visibly   thinner. 

Hush-a-bye,   nursie, 

You're    blamed    for   a   lot 
Black'd  pans  and  lost  saucers — 

Ends  of  night  lights  still  hot. 

Hush-a-bye,  nursie; 

When  you  cut  bread  and  butter 
That  hour  in  the  nighttime, 

Don't  talk;   only   mutter. 

Xever   mind,    nursie; 

What  would  the  staff  do 
When  everything  went  wrong 

If  they  couldn't  blame   you? 

— By  One  of  Them. 


Love  Sonnet  of  an  Anti-Suffragist. 
Mabel,   my  love  burns  with    this  flame   intense, 

Not    for    your    beautyj    though    I    find    you    fair, 
Not     for    your    charming    lack    of    common    sense, 

Not    for   your    ignorance  beyond   compare. 
I    love   you,    not  because   I   think   your  mind 

Is  empty    as   a  flawless   cup   of   glass; 
Not  for  the  fascination   that  I   find 

Hearing   you    talk    like    a    perfect   ass. 
No,  but  because  with  you,   as  in  a  dream, 

I  seem  a  giant,  dominant  and  strong, 
As   in    real   life   I  very   seldom   seem, 

Or   only   after   effort   hard   and   long-, 
Eut   you    admire   everything    I    do, 
And    all   I    say  you   greet   with,    "Oh,    how   true !" 
— From  Alice  D.  Miller's  "Women  Are  People." 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  —  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feel  long 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 


Office  and  Work»: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


City  Office: 

260  California  Street 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital S  -l.OOn.ooo.OO 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,311.258.22 

Deposits 60,f 03,936.99 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit   and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  -  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  lie  Assocaled  Saving]  Buki  of  Su  Frudica 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Street! 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  dement  and  7th  Are. 
Haigfat  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Htight  and  Belredere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $86,633 ,735 .94 

Deposits 63,499.332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Fnnds 2,134,403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,045.3* 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
™LIMITED^= 


from 


PORTLAND 


10 


daily 


CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 

PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,    San    Francisco,   Cal. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Member  Associated  Savings  BanksM San  Francww) 

DECEMBER^.  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


Interest  on  Savings  Depoiits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  al  the 
rale  of  4  per  carl,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Balfour.  Williamson  &.  Co.,  London, Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson.  Balfour  <k  Co..  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 


offices  A  T 


San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Biggins  Eldg. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Back  East  Excursions 


the 


Western  Pacific 

Sample  Rates — Round  Trip 

NEW  YORK $1 18.20 

CHICAGO 80.00 

NEW  ORLEANS 77.50 

DENVER 62.50 

Correspondingly  Low  Fares  to  Other 
Eastern  Points 


SALE  DATES 

August  14,  15,  28,  29. 
September  4  and  5. 

Going  Limit  15  Days 

Final  Return  Limit  3  Months  from   Date 

of  Sale,  but  not  to  Exceed 

October  31 


Liberal  Stopover  Privileges 


For   Full   Information   Apply    to 
Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  or  Ferry  Building 

Phono  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway,  Oakland 

Depot  Office,  Oakland 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 
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HUDSON— H.  O.  Harrison  Co.,  San  Francisco— 
"Many  owners  of  Hudson  Super-six  cars  use 
Zerolene.  We  hear  nothing  but  praise  for  it." 

FORD— Fahy-Atterbury  Sales  Co. ,  Los  Angeles — 

"we  recommend  Zerolene  for  the  lubrication 
of  Ford  cars." 

MAXWELL— J-  C  Phelan,  Fresno— 

"Zerolene  is  giving  us  the  best  of  satisfac- 
tion." 

HUPMOBILE— Manley  Auto  Co.,  Portland— 
"we  are  convinced  that  Zerolene  is  giving 
uniformly  satisfactory  results." 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Car  Distributors 


— because  the  records  of  their  service  depart- 
ments show  that  Zerolene,  correctly  refined 
from  California  asphalt  -  base  crude,  gives 
perfect  lubrication — less  wear,  more  power, 
least  carbon  deposit. 

^Dealers  everywhere  and  at  our 

service  stations 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


For  tractorst 
Zerolene  Heavy-lhity 
is  especially  recommended 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hopkins  nab  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude  Hop- 
kins, to  Mr.  William  Parrott.  Miss  Hopkins  is 
a  sister  of  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins  and  of  Mr.  Sher- 
wood Hopkins.  Mr.  Parrott  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  of  San  Mateo  and  is  the 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Abby  M.  Parrott  of  San  Mateo 
and  Mrs.  Emilie  Donohoe  of  San  Francisco.  He 
is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin,  Misses 
Emilie,  Barbaraj  and  Josephine  Parrott,  and  Mr. 
John  Parrott,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph  Parrott,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Parrott,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Parrott.  He  is 
a  nephew  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Mrs. 
Robert  Young  Hayne,  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Payson, 
Mrs.  Archibald  Douglas-Dick,  and  Countess  de  la 
Lande. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Lenora 
Farrell  of  Salt  Lake  and  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Angell 
of  Palo  Alto.     Mr.  Angell  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Frank 


Qlaifo 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


Angell,  dean  of  the  department  of  psychology  of 
Stanford  University.  He  is  a  brother  of  Miss 
Mabel  Uayard  Angell  and  Mr.  Charles  Angell. 
The  wedding  will  be   solemnized   in    September. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Berry  and  Mr, 
Walter  Perkins  was  solemnized  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  Swedenborgian  Church,  Rev.  Edward  Mor- 
gan officiating.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  attended  her 
sister  as  matron  of  honor  and  the  best  man  was 
Mr.  Lloyd  Baldwin.  The  ceremony  was  witnessed 
only  by  relatives  and  a  few  close  friends.  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perkins   will    reside   in    Chiquicamata,    Chile. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ruth  Perkins  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Oyster  was  solemnized  last  Wednesday  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  on  Jackson  Street,  Rev. 
E.  M.  Clark  officiating.  Neither  bride  nor  bride- 
groom was  attended  and  the  ceremony  was  wit- 
nessed only  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Oyster,  Lhe  bride- 
groom's mother;  his  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster; 
the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Per- 
kins, Miss  Margaret  Perkins,  and  Miss  Emilia 
Gordon.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding 
trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oyster  will  reside  in  San 
Francisco. 

Colonel  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cloman  were  dinner  hosts  last  week  at  the  Bur- 
lingame  Country  Club.  Those  who  enjoyed  their 
hospitality  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver 
Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hprsley  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Cadwalader,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Ratbbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Murphy,    Mrs.    Charles    Templeton    Crocker,    Mrs. 


^dgwqysTea 


YOU  CAN  RUN  THE  NAYY 


Upon  water 

But  "Sammy"  wants  Good  Tea. 
Send  him  a  package  of 

Ridgways  India-Ceylon  Tea 


Awarded  Gold  Medal 
Grand  Prize 

New  York  Office 


San  Francisco  1915 
San  Diego        1916 

111  Hudson  St. 


Arthur  Miles.  Mrs.  Wendell  Baker,  Mrs.  George 
T.  Marye,  Mr.  Frescott  Scott,  Mr.  Stewart 
Lowery,  and  Mr.  Nion  Tucker. 

In  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  were  dinner 
hosts  last  Friday  evening. 

Mrs.  George  de  Long  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon last  Thursday  afternoon,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney,  Mrs.  Reunie  Pierre 
Schwerin,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,    and    Mrs.    Frederick    Sharon. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Woman's  Athletic  Club  last  week,  among  her 
guests  being  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Alice  Claire 
Smith,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
and   Miss  Elena  Folger. 

In  compliment  to  the  men  of  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers* Training  Camp,  Miss  Mary  Phelan  enter- 
tained at  a  tea  Saturday  afternoon.  She  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving,  among  others,  by  Mrs.  Denis 
O'Sullivan,  Mrs.  Frederick  Lawrence  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Harry  Moffatt,  Miss  Gladys  Sullivan,  Miss 
Cecily  Casserly,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss  Katherine 
Magee,    and    Miss    Brigid    O'Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  last  week 
in   compliment    to    Miss   Dorothy    Berry. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  was  host  at  a  dinner 
party  Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  his  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Dyneley  Prince,  and  Mrs.  Cornelius 
C.    Cuyler   of   New    York. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  Friday  afternoon  in  compli- 
ment to  her  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood. 

In  compliment  to  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  who  is 
her  house  guest.  Miss  Emily  Pope  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  was  a  dinner  hostess  last 
Thursday  evening  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  L-ntertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  bridge-luncheon  last  Thursday  at  her 
home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Buchanan 
Street  in  honor  of  their  daughters,  the  Misses 
Betty  and  Etena  Folger.  Among  the  guests  were 
Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Miss  Gretchen  von  Phul,  Miss  Alice  Claire 
Smith,  Miss  Alice  Finch,  Miss  Esther  Denny, 
Miss  Lucy  Flathers,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood, 
Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss 
Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Helen 
Clark,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  William  von 
Phul,  Mr.  William  Tevis,  Mr.  W.  D  Morse.  Jr.. 
Mr.  Frank  Bruphy,  Mr.  Richard  Griffith,  Mr. 
George  Young,  Mr.  John  Happy,  Mr.  Robert 
Bowles,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  Mr.  Bruce  Nelson, 
Mr.  John  Knox,  Mr.  Gordon  Tevis,  Lieutenant 
William  Burr,  Captain  Robert  McDonald,  and 
Lieutenant    R.    II.    Ferris. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  reception  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway 
in  honor  of  the  men  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training    Camp. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  George  Harding,  Mrs.  William  G. 
Irwin,  Mrs.  Harriet  Peterson  Miller,  Mrs.  George 
T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington  Minor,  Mrs. 
James  Ward  Keeney,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  and 
Miss    Celia   O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a 
luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  and 
Mr.   and    Mrs.   George  de   Long. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  gave  a  tea  Friday  at  her 
home  at  Fort  Mason  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Daniel  Howell.  The  hostess  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving her  guests  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mrs. 
Edmund  Butts,  Mrs.  Frederick  Perkins,  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Edward  Gillespie,  Mrs.  Thomas  Rees.  Mrs. 
Osmun  Latrobe,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Morris,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Yates,    and    Mrs.    William    Chitty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  St.  Cyr  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  their  guests  including 
Colonel  Richmond  P.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  T.  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Varnura 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Henry 
Clarence  Breeden,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mr. 
Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  Maurice  Hall,  and  Captain  John 
J.    Hannigan,  U.   S.  N. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Rees  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  dinner  Monday  evening  at  her  home  at 
Fort   Mason. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  gave  a  luncheon  on  Satur- 
day at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Miss  Steinhart,  Miss 
Eleanor  Morgan,  Mrs.  Morn's  Meyerfeld,  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill,  Mrs.  Florence  Schloss,  Miss  Flora 
Low,   and    Mrs.   S.    Rosenstock. 


After  fourteen  years  in  charge  of  the  news- 
stand in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  Goldsmith 
Brothers  have  discontinued  the  business  in 
the  hotel,  and  from  August  1st  will  be  pleased 
to  meet  all  their  former  patrons  at  240 
Powell  Street,  one-half  block  below  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis.  Here  tickets  can  be  secured  for 
all  theatres.  A  splendid  line  of  stationery, 
kodaks,  and  candies  are  in  stock,  in  addition 
to  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  novels. 


The  pulp  lands  in  the  United  States  are 
now  growing  less  than  half,  probably  not  more 
than  a  quarter,  of  the  raw  material  they  are 
capable  of  yielding  under  intensive  forestry 
management. 


These  are  uncertain  times.  Is  your  income 
sure  and  will  it  be  certain  in  the  troublous 
time  that  may  come?  Why  not  make  certain 
now  of  a  life  income  by  purchase  of  an  An- 
nuity in  the  -Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  It 
offers  the  greatest  security  and  its  Annuity 
rates  are  low.  No  medical  examination  re- 
quired. 

Address  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  General 
Agent,  Monadnock  Building.  San  Francisco. 
(Adv.) 
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(i.         An  absolutely 
/         fire-proof 

I  hotel  of 
distinctively 

,  high  standards. 

II  Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Fiee-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing-  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -      Manager 


"The  environment  of  a 
country  place  yet  con- 
venient to  metropolitan 
San  Francisco" 

PENINSULA 
HOTEL 

IN  SAN  MATEO 

Eighteen  Miles  South  on 

the  State  Highway 

European  plan,  $2  and  upward 

American  plan,  $4  and  upward 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Table  d'Hote  Dinner  $1.25 

Motorists'  Luncheon  75c 

Service  also  a  la  carta 

Dancing  in  the  evening 

Music   by   Glen  Ellicott 

Orchestra 

Hotel  reached  via  South- 
ern Pacific,  San  Mateo 
Interurban  and  Rapid 
Transit  Motor  Bus  from 
5th  and  Market  Streets 
GOLF  -  TENNIS  -  SWIMMING 
BOWLING 
Management  E.  G.  Borden 


The  Hotel  Dorchester 

1482  Sutter  Street,  at  Gough 

Is  one  of  San  Francisco's  best  family  and 
tourist  hotels.  Easily  reached  from  all  car 
lines. 

EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 
Phone — Prospect    650. 


Tahoe  Tavern 

Where  the  Days 
are  Warm  and 
Balmy  and  the 
Nights  are  al- 
ways   Cool . 


Write  or  Telegraph  for 
Reservations 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,    corner    Minna, 

San   Francisco 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent   Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Alexander  of  New 
York  and  their  daughters,  the  Misses  Mary  and 
Janetta  Alexander,  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.   Crocker. 

Mrs.  Mary  Burling  Page  has  been  spending 
several  days  in  San  Francisco  from  her  home 
in    Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharr  m  is  visiting  in  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  George 
Tallant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  returned 
last  week  to  their  home  in  Burltngamc  from  a  visit 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Noel  Haskins  is  spending  a  few  days  in 
San  Mateo  as  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cyril 
Robin. 

Dr.  Stanley  Stillman  and  Mrs.  Stillman  have 
returned  to  their  home  on  Broadway  from  a  trip 
to  Washington. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  U.  Whitman  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Burlingamc  from  a  trip  to  the  McCloud 
River. 

General  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs.  Liggett, 
Colonel  Henry  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Guiness,  and  Mr.  Thorn  well  Mullally 
returned   Sunday    from    a   brief   trip   to   Del   Monte. 

M  rs.  Thomas  Rees  left  Wednesday  for  a  visit 
to  New  York  and  Washington. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    McCreery   have    returned 


Claremont  Residence 

FOR    SALE 

Beautiful  Claremont  home, 
including  one  acre  in  choice 
garden,  is  offered  for  sale.  Will 
accept  part  trade;  balance  on 
terms  if  desired.  Address  Box 
A,  Argonaut  office. 
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to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  trip  to  Webber 
Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  and  their 
family  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  they 
will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  the 
Evan    Pillsbury   home. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  has  returned  from  Bur- 
lingame, where  she  enjoyed  a  brief  visit  as  the 
guest   of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Geer    Hitchcock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Cates  are  entertaining 
Mrs.  William  Dudley  Foulke  at  their  home  on 
Russian  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  the  Misses 
Marie  and  Florence  Welch  are  enjoying  a  few 
weeks'   visit   at   Lake   Talioe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  and  Mrs.  James 
Robinson  left  this  week  for  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they    will    sojourn    a    fortnight. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  has  returned  from  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  where  she  has  been  the  guest 
of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Kenneth    Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bolton  and  the  Misses 
Betty  and  Frances  Bolton  have  returned  from  a 
brief    visit    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue,  after  having  passed  a  month  in 
Grass    Valley. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Hager  returned  last  week  from 
Seattle,  whither  she  went  with  Mrs.  Marion  Lord 
and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer.  Mrs.  Lord  and  Mrs. 
Ryer  will  visit  Glacier  Park  and  Denver  before 
returning  to    San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Short  have  returned 
from  Belvedere,  where  they  passed  the  week-end 
as  the  guests  of  Miss  Dorothy  and  Miss  Jean 
Ward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  have  gone  to 
Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  are  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Daniel    C.    Jackling. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Francisco,  after  a  fortnight's  visit  at  Hil- 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  have  returned 
from  Webber  Lake,  where  they  recently  passed 
ten  days.  They  will  leave  shortly  for  Salt  Lake 
to  meet  their  son,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  and  their 
nephew,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  who  will  motor 
with    them-  to    Yellowstone    Park. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Clark  and  Miss  Helen  Clark 
have  left  on  a  brief  trip  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden  will  leave  in  a 
few  days  for  Ben  Lomond,  where  they  will  occupy 
their    country    home. 

Miss  Miriam  Gibbons  is  spending  several  days 
in    the    Yosemite   Valley. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  spent  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Corbett  Moody. 

Miss  Ethel  Moore  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
John  J.  Valentine,  at  her  home  in  Portland. 

Miss  Hannah  Dubois  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   from    a    visit    of   several    weeks    in    the    East. 

Miss  Elva  De  Pue  is  spending  the  summer 
months  at  Gloucester,  having  closed  her  apartment 
in  New  York  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  is  entertaining  Mr.  George 
Moore  at  his  home   in   El   Cerrito. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay  is  spending  several  days  at 
Fallen  Leaf  Lodge  fmm  her  home  in  Fruitvale. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  has  been  passing  several 
days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  left  last  week 
for   an  extended   visit  in   the   East. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  P.  Durn  is  passing  several  weeks 
at   the   Chabot  summer  home   in    St.   Helena. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale,  who  is  at  Shasta 
Springs  for  the  summer,  was  hostess  at  a  tea  last 
Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Miss  Lily  O'Conno. 
returned  last  week  from  a  sojourn  at  Castle  Crags. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Whitman  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker 
of  Burlingame  were  at  Shasta  Springs  Hotel  for 
a  few  days  last  week. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Parrott  Whitney  has  returned  from 
Monterey,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.    Marie    Louise    Parrott    McComas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Stanley  Dollar  are  at  Shasta 
Springs  for  several  weeks'  stay. 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  has  been  passing 
several  days  at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  George  and  Mr.  Caryl  George  are 
registered    at    Shasta    Springs    Hotel. 

Mrs.  Anna  Stow  Fithian  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Fithian  returned  recently  to  their  home  in  Santa 
Barbara   from   New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fuller  are  at  Shasta 
Springs. 

Miss  Lila  McDonald  returned  a  few  days  ago 
to  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  visit  with 
Miss  Gertrude  Hunt  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hood  have  arrived  from 
Philadelphia  and  have  taken  a  house  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs,  J.  W.  Robertson  and  daughter,  Miss  May, 
have  taken  a  cottage  at  Shasta  Springs  Hotel  for 
a   month. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Tahoe  Tavern  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  the  Misses  Spreckels,  Mr.  William 
Sproule,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Booth,  Miss  Edna 
Booth,  Mrs.  William  McDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Edward  I.  Barry,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Egan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Jacobs,  Miss  Leslie  Marie  Jacobs, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Sinsheimer, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Lowenthal,  Mrs.  C.  Sheldon,  Miss 
Betty  Deveraux,  Mr.  Grant  Morse,  Mr.  John 
Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Hooker,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Sooy,  Miss  Jeanette  A. 
Homer,  Miss  Dorothy  J.  Homer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Boyd,  Mr. 
Frank  Coulter,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Henderson,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Colton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Martin, 
Miss  Lorraine  Martin,  Mr.  Tevis  P.  Martin,  Mr. 
David  Hamburger,  Mr.  Max  Koenig,  Mr.  Charles 
Munroe,  Mrs.  N.  Emerson,  Miss  M.  Alice  Schroth, 
and    Mr.    M.    Walter    Needham. 


YOUR   VERY    GOOD     HEALTH 


SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  is  prepared  with  water  from  Glacier  Spring,  one  of  the  group 
of  springs  at  Shasta  Springs.  This  spring  is  absolutely  non-mineral,  containing  only 
about  three  and  one-half  grains  of  solids  to  the  gallon,  hence  it  is  practically  chemically 
free,  and  therefore  much  more  preferable  to  distilled  water  for  preparing  ginger  ale. 
Then,  inasmuch  as  water  is  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  article,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  THE  WATER  TELLS  THE  TALE.  AT  ALL.   DEALERS. 


CHINESE  GATEWAY  TO  HELL. 


"Arthur,  dear,  did  you  say  you  were  in  the 
stock  market?"  "Yes,  on  a  margin."  "Oh, 
that's  different.  I  was  afraid  you'd  got  ex- 
cited and  plunged  all  the  way  in." — Houston 
Chronicle. 


On  the  north  bank  of  the  great  Yanguse 
River,  some  thirteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast,  is  to  be  found  a  city  that  is  famous, 
for  it  is  believed  by  all,  and  is  known  through- 
out the  whole  of  China  as  the  capital  of 
Hades.  This  is  the  famous  City  of  Fengtu, 
with  a  population  of  about  30,000.  The  city 
is  surrounded,  like  all  other  Chinese  cities, 
by  a  wall,  and  just  outside  the  eastern  gate 
is  to  be  seen  a  hill  about  600  feet  high  called 
Ming  Shan,  on  which  are  two  temples,  one 
of  which  contains  the  entrance  to  Hell  and 
the  other  is  the  residence  of  the  King  of 
Hades. 

Teeming  with  legends  as  the  East  is,  the 
story  attached  to  this  city  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, and  according  to  tradition  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Many  centuries  ago  two  sages  from  Lan 
journeyed  across  the  mountains  to  Szechwan, 
and  coming  to  the  spot  where  Fengtu  is  now 
situated,  decided  to  pitch  their  tent  there. 
Two  wood-cutters  in  search  of  wood  next  day, 
catching  sight  of  the  strange  tent,  decided  to 
descend  the  hill  and  ascertain  who  they  might 
be. 

When  they  came  to  the  tent  they  saw  two 
men  seated  at  a  table  playing  chess,  a"nd  they 
stopped  to  watch  the  game,  which  seemed  to 
be  never-ending.  Suddenly  one  of  the  wood- 
cutters looked  down  at  the  handle  of  his  axe 
and  was  startled  to  find  it  rotted  away.  To- 
gether the  two  men,  frightened  at  the  strange 
occurrence,  decided  to  return  home  and  tell 
what  they  had  seen,  but  when  they  had  ar- 
rived there  was  no  one  who  knew  them.  Little 
children  they  had  left  had  grown  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  the  old  people  had  all 
died  and  were  buried,  for  lo,  they  had  spent 
many  years  watching  the  two  immortals  play- 
ing chess. 

The  names  of  those  two  immortals  were 
Yin  and  Wang.  In  Chinese  Yin  means  Hades 
and  Wang  a  king,  and  in  later  years,  as  the 
story  was  repeated,  the  two  names  gradually 
became  joined  together,  and  finally  became 
known  as  Yin  Wang,  the  King  of  Hades. 
Acting  under  instructions  from  the  emperor, 
many  years  later,  a  magnificent  temple  was 
erected  to  the  honor  of  the  King  of  Hades, 
and  to  this  day  there  stands  the  temple  in 
honor  of  "His   Majesty,   the  King  of   Hades." 

So  much  for  the  legend  of  his  majesty,  and 
as  the  residence  of  the  king  is  at  this  spot, 
the  entrance  to  Hades  is  also  found  here. 
Just  across  the  river  another  large  temple  is 
to  be  seen,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  the  entrance  to  Hades.  It  is  in  reality  an 
old  dry  well  which  is  covered  many  feet  deep 
with  the  ashes  of  the  paper  money  that  has 
been  burned  as  an  offering  to  the  gods 
through  the  past  hundreds  of  years.  Stand- 
ing in  front  of  this  well,  the  visitor  may  see 
a  worshipper  begging  a  favor  of  the  grim 
silent  idol  who  stands  as  though  keeping 
guard. 

The  seeker  after  knowledge  holds  in  his 
hand  a  bamboo  vase  containing  one  hundred 
slips  of  bamboo  stick,  numbered  numerically, 
which  he  shakes  until  one  of  them  flies  out. 
He  then  picks  up  some  bone  buttons,  flat  on 
one  side  and  rounded  on  the  other,  which  he 
throws  up  before  the  god.  When  they  fall 
both  flat  sides  up  the  answer  of  the  god  is 
no,  if  one  flat  and  one  round  side  are 
up  the  answer  is  yes.  If  the  answer  is 
no,  he  must  put  back  the  number  that  he 
originally  shook  out,  and  shake  until  he  ob- 
tains the  right  number.  When  he  obtains 
this  he  takes  it  down  to  the  priest  in  charge, 
who  gives  him  a  strip  of  paper  in  which  is 
written  the  god's  answer  to  his  prayer. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  hell  as  it  exists 
in  the  Eastern  mind,  and  besides  these  temples 
there  are  many  others.  There  is  also  in  this 
city  the  temple  known  as  the  "temple  of  the 


star  god,"  where  people  who  have  heart 
trouble  come  to  be  cured.  There  is  the 
temple  of  the  god  who  cures  sore  eyes,  an- 
other for  the  god  who  cures  sore  feet,  and 
yearly  to  these  temples  a  pilgrimage  is  made 
by  those  who  seek  relief.  Many  days  are 
often  taken  in  these  journeys  and  the  pil- 
grims may  be  seen  as  they  come  along  the 
streets  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  chanting 
of  hymns.  On  their  foreheads  is  fixed  a 
little  bunch  of  burning  incense  sticks,  and  as 
they  move  along  they  sing  their  hymn  of 
praise  to  Buddha,  seeking  relief  fr9m  their 
sufferings,  for  here  there  is  no  medicine  or 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  according  to  the 
Eastern  superstition  it  is  only  by  bowing 
down  before  these  idols  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  can  be  alleviated. — Robert  Par- 
tridge in  Toronto  Globe. 


Paper  manufacturing  in  Japan  is  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  Japanese  paper  and  foreign 
paper  manufacturing.  The  foreign  paper  is 
manufactured  under  large  factory  systems. 
The  annual  amount  of  this  kind  of  paper 
manufactured  reaches  to  more  than  30,000,- 
000  yen  ($15,000,000).  Exports  of  this  paper 
have  reached  to  9,700.000  yen  ($4,850,000). 
Of  the  pulp  for  foreign  paper  manufacturing, 
about  one-half  of  it  is  imported  from  abroad. 
Recently,  however,  the  pulp-raising  industry 
in  Hokkaido  and  Saghalien,  or  Karafuto,  has 
been  greatly  extended,  so  that  at  the  present 
a  foreign  supply  is  very  little  needed. 


Canadian  insurance  companies,  under  legis- 
lation of  February,  1916,  are  obliged  to  in- 
vest and  keep  invested  a  certain  portion  of 
their  assets  during  1916  and  1917  in  Dominion- 
bonds.  Foreign  insurance  companies  licensed 
in  Canada  must  make  their  deposits  with  the 
authorities  at  Ottawa  as  security  for  their 
policy-holders  in  similar  bonds.  Aggregate 
amount  of  these  investments  is  about  $15,- 
000,000. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


UTILITY 

THE  final  status  of  a  motor  car 
is  utility — a  rarefied,  exotic,  un- 
usual utility,  if  you  will  —  but 
still  utility.  The  wider  life,  business, 
sport,  society  depend  on  dependable 
transportation.  The  mind  of  the 
owner  of  a  Pierce -Arrow  does  not 
run  on  ahead  in  vain  speculation  as 
to  whether  the  car  will  be  on  time, 
or  will  get  him  there  on  time.  He 
interrupts  no  plans,  breaks  no  en- 
gagements, omits  nothing  that  de- 
pends upon  the  faithful  efficiency  of 
a  Pierce-Arrow. 

The  Most  Complete  Selection 
of  all  Models 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company 

Incorporated 

W.  F.  CULBERSON,  President 

Geary  at  Polk  Street    -    -   -    San  Francisco 

PHONE  PROSPECT  1250 


so 


THE    A  R  G  O  X  A  U T 


August  4,  IS 


Daylight  Route — 

LAKE  TAHOE 

Leave  San  Francisco  (Key  Route  Ferry  Depot  > 
in  the  morning  at  7 :20—  arrive  at  the  Lake  in  tbe 
evening  at  0:00— a  most  delightful  and  scenic 
ride  direct  to  Lake  Resoits. 

O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  electric  trains 
to  Sacramento  and  Pierce- 
Arrow  Auto   Stage  to  Lake 

Descriptive  folder  furnished  on  request- 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic  Manager 
Oakland,  CaL 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  \V.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank   Bldi 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established   1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Franci*co 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH     -     -     •     Manager 

Feed's  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


FARM      LANDS 


The  Government  needs  Farmers  as  well  as 
Fighters.  Two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
Acres  of  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.  Grant 
Lands  to  be  opened  for  homesteads  and  sale. 
Title  revested  in  United  States.  Containing  some 
of  best  land  left  in  United  States.  Large  Copy- 
righted Map  showing  lands  by  Sections  and  full 
description  by  Counties.  Postpaid,  One  Dollar. 
Grant  Lands  Locating  Co..  Box   610,  Portland.  Ore. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  made  you  ask  William  to  tea  after 
church  ?"  "1  want  to  be  able  to  say  I  saw 
Billy  Sunday.'" — Jester, 

Silas — Got  yer  north  field  plowed  yit? 
Reuben — Yes,  a  bunch  of  amateur  golfers 
went  over  it  yesterday. — Life. 

New  Teacher — -Who  can  tell  me  a  thing  of 
importance  that  did  not  exist  a  hundred  years 
ago?     Little  Boy—JAe. — Dallas  News. 

"That  man  has  taken  the  gold  cure."  •Re- 
formed drunkard,  eh?"  "Oh,  no.  He  was  a 
socialist  till  he  married  a  rich  wife." — Detroit 
Saturday  Night. 

Mistress — Ellen,  what  are  you  putting  the 
flypaper  outside  the  house  for?  Green  Girl — 
Sure,  ma'am,  it  gets  filled  up  quicker  outside. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Jane  Willis — Why  did  the  enlisting  officer 
turn  Charlie  down  ?  Marie  Gillis — On  ac- 
count of  his  eyes.  Jane  Willis — Why,  I  think 
he  has  beautiful  eyes,  don't  you? — Judge. 

Gym — I  see  by  the  paper  that  they  have  en- 
listed all  the  actors  and  the  convicts  in  the 
same  regiment.  Stym — Why's  that?  Gym — 
Why,  to  keep  the  stars  and  stripes  united. — 
Punch  Bowl. 

Clergyman — How  dare  you  come  before  me 
and  ask  me  to  marry  you  when  he  is  in  that 
disgraceful  condition?  Would-Be  Bride — 
Well,  sir,  please,  sir,  he'll  no  come  when  he's 
sober. — Baltimore  Sun. 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Crosslots.  "the  cook  says 
she's  going  to  leave."  "What's  the  trouble?" 
"She  says  she's  used  to  working  for  culti- 
vated people  and  she  can't  stand  our  line  of 
phonograph   records." — Washington    Star. 

"How  now,  Geraldine  ?"  "I  am  investi- 
gating the  conditions  that  surround  poor 
working  girls."  "Their  lot  is  often  trying." 
"Indeed  it  is.  Why,  half  of  them  go  to  work 
without   chaperons,    Clarice." — The  Lamb. 

Uncle  Ezra — So  ye  just  got  back  from  New 
York!  What's  the  difference  between  the 
city  and  the  country"  ?  Uncle  Eben — Wal.  in 
the  country  you  go  to  bed  feeling  all  in  and 
get  up  feeling  fine,  and  in  the  city  you  go  to 
bed  feeling  fine  and  get  up  feeling  all  in. — 
Life. 

"How's  your  boy  Josh  doing  in  the  army?'' 
"First  rate,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel.  "al- 
though his  mother's  a  little  disappointed.  She 
speaks  about  the  slowness  of  Josh's  promotion 
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every  time  she  sees  in  the  paper  that  the  same 
old  general  is  still  holding  down  his  job. — 
Washington  Star. 

Elsie — Mamma.  I'm  writing  the  Lord  for  a 
little  baby  sister.  What's  the  Lord's  first 
name? — Boston  Transcript. 

Mrs.  Kowler — Your  daughter,  1  under- 
stand, has  spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time  in 
Italy.  Mrs.  Blunderby — Oh.  yes.  indeed : 
she's   quite   Italicized. — Boston    Transcript. 

Mrs.  Key  was  visiting  some  friends  and 
left  the  following  card  to  her  next-door  neigh- 
bor: "Dear  Mrs.  Garrison — Would  you  please 
put  out  a  little  food  for  the  cat  I  have  been 
feeding  this  winter?     It   will   eat  almost  any- 


thing,  hut   do   not    put   yourself   out." — Dallas 
News, 

Mrs.  Casey — Me  sister  writes  me  that  every 
bottle  in  that  box  we  sent  her  was  broken. 
Are  ye  sure  yez  printed,  "This  side  up  with 
care"  on  it?  Casey — Oi  am.  An'  for  fear 
they  shouldn't  see  it  on  the  top  Oi  printed 
it  on   the  bottom  as  well. — Houston  Post. 

The  judge  looked  over  at  the  prisoner  and 
said:  "You  are  privileged  to  challenge  any 
member  of  the  jury  now  being  impaneled." 
Hogan  brightened.  "Well,  thin,"  he  said, 
"yer  honor,  Oi'll  foight  the  shmall  mon  wid 
wan  eye,  in  the  corner,  there  forninst  ve. — 
Life. 
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A  Word  of  Wise  Counsel. 

In  the  course  of  an  informal  address  in  this  city 
within  the  week  Dr.  Butler  of  Columbia  University 
made  a  mightily  significant  remark.  "It  is  time"  he 
said,  "that  there  should  be  change  in  the  tone  and 
method  of  political  appeal — it  is  time  to  stop  appealing 
DOU'X  to  the  American  people:  it  is  time  to  appeal 
UP."  Verily  Dr.  Butler  is  right.  The  fashion  of  ap- 
pealing down,  long  in  vogue  with  political  parties  and 
of  candidates  even  for  high  place  has  vitiated  our  polit- 
ical life.  It  has  reduced  its  moral  tone,  cut  down  its 
efficiency.  In  state  and  municipal  affairs — even  in  na- 
tional affairs — not  devotion  to  principle,  but  concession 
to  prejudice  .has  become  the  rule.  It  calls  for  no 
prophet  to  instruct  us  whither  this  method  in  politics 
must  ultimately  lead  us. 

That  there  abides  in  the  American  mind  a  sound  sub- 
stratum of  patriotic  spirit  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
is  to  this  spirit  that  appeal  needs  be  made — must  be 
made — if  we  are  to  sustain  the  foundations  of  the  re- 
public in  their  integrity  and  in  their  vitality.  We  can 
not  go  on  forever  neglecting  what  is  true  and  catering 
to  what  is  false  and  retain  our  heritage  of  liberty. 

We  think  it  not  too  much  to  sav  of  Dr.  Butler  that, 


regarded  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  force,  he  stands 
today  the  foremost  figure  of  a  great  political  party. 
That  party  would  do  well  to  heed  and  to  make  the  in- 
spiration of  its  policies  Dr.  Butler's  counsel  to  appeal, 
not  doxn,  but  up.  Study  of  temporary  expediencies  in 
its  appeal  to  the  country  and  in  its  selection  of  candi- 
date's is  in  large  measure  responsible  for  its  undoing  in 
recent  campaigns.  Let  it  turn  about-face  and  make  its 
appeal  up  to  the  people ;  let  it  select  its  candidates  sub- 
j'ect  to  the  same  principle  and  there  surely  lies  before 
it  another  era  of  authority  and  power.  But  j'ust  so 
certain  as  it  shall  follow  the  fallacious  and  fatal  fashion 
of  appealing  down  to  the  country  and  of  naming  candi- 
dates upon  calculations  of  expediency  alone  it  will  lose 
respect,  it  will  lose  its  grip,  sacrifice  its  mandate,  cease 
to  be  a  vital  and  worthv  force  in  the  life  of  the  countrv. 


Mechanical  Methods  and  the  War. 

Americans  who  have  taken  over  engineering  tasks 
in  Europe  are  discovering  that  the  differences  between 
our  ways  of  doing  things  and  European  ways  of  doing 
the  same  things  are  multifarious.  The  contrasts  relate 
to  small  things  as  well  as  large.  For  example.  French 
mechanics  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  simple 
American  device  known  as  a  monkey-wrench.  For 
each  bolt  or  screw  of  a  particular  size  they  have  a  spe- 
cial, precisely-fitting  wrench.  Thus  where  a  French 
workman  requires  a  boxful  of  tools  we  make  a  single 
tool  suffice.  la  railroad  construction  the  differences 
in  detail  between  French  methods  and  American 
methods  are  so  positive  that  our  engineers  and  me- 
chanics find  it  necessary  to  import  their  own  materials 
and  tools  and  practically  to  reorganize  the  system. 
Metal  fabrications  for  bridges  and  the  like  are  in 
France  forged  in  their  varied  parts  in  one  shop.  The 
American  method  is  to  devote  different' shops  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  particular  machine  or  construction. 
then  to  assemble  these  parts  and  put  them  together. 
There  is  tremendous  gain  at  the  points  of  labor-cost 
and  of  expedition.  Again.  French  tools  for  tunnel 
work  and  for  mining  operations  are  much  more  deli- 
cate than  ours.  There  is  no  device  comparable  in  its 
simplicity  and  effectiveness  with  our  diamond  drill. 
The  best  French  drill  is  relatively  a  delicate  mechanism, 
easily  put  out  of  commission,  and  at  best  it  must  be 
operated  by  a  highly  skilled  man.  whereas  our  diamond 
drill  will  stand  no  end  of  hard  usage  and  can  be  ope- 
rated by  unskilled  workmen. 

Not  less  striking  are  the  differences  between  French 
and  American  methods  of  formulating  plans  for  any 
big  job.  An  incident  will  illustrate  the  point.  When 
recently  a  group  of  American  engineers  landed  at  a 
French  port  they  were  met  by  a  delegation  of  French 
engineers  and  there  was  immediate  conference  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  visitors.  It  developed  that  the 
Americans,  who  were  there  to  take  over  and  put  in 
order  a  demoralized  railway  system,  would  require  an 
extensive  "yard"  with  many  lines  and  tracks,  rough 
warehouses  for  storage  of  materials,  etc.  "It  is  possible 
of  course."  said  a  French  engineer  of  high  rank,  "to 
meet  your  requirements.  But  it  will  call  for  time  to  do 
it.  The  drafting  of  the  plans  alone  will  take  a  year." 
"Oh.  no."  replied  the  American  to  whom  this  remark 
was  addressed,  "we  will  make  the  plans  tonight  on 
the  way  up  to  Paris."  Explanation  of  these  various 
differences  lies  in  the  fact  that  American  engineers 
are  accustomed  to  doing  big  things  expeditiously.  They 
attack,  if  that  be  the  right  word  for  it.  problems  and 
obstacles  in  a  spirit  and  by  methods  of  which  the 
French  have  no  experience  or  knowledge. 

These  facts,  which  have  their  analogies  in  the  mili- 
tary sphere,  tend  to  raise  in  many  minds  question  as  to 
the  practicability  of  articulating  the  American  forces 
now  in  and  to  be  sent  to  Europe  with  the  forces  of 
France  and  England  on  the  fighting  line.     Can  Ameri- 


cans learn  and  practice  the  methods  now  in  operation 
there  or  will  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  go  at  the  task 
which  lies  before  them  by  methods  of  their  own  ?  It  is 
the  judgment  of  many  competent  engineers  and  com- 
manders that  whatever  task  shall  fall  to  the  Ameri- 
can forces  will  have  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  prosecuted 
in  American  fashion — that  is,  by  means  familiar  to  our 
men.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  situation  have  been  solved,  there  is 
hope  in  the  suggestion.  The  French  and  English,  while 
fighting  with  utmost  courage,  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  and  overcome  certain  forms  of  German  resistance. 
For  example,  they  have  not  been  able,  after  blasting 
the  enemy  out  of  a  trench,  to  follow  him  up  with 
heavy  artillery  fast  enough  to  prevent  new  and  formid- 
able reentrenchment.  Thus  the  winning  of  a  particular 
line  means  little  more  than  its  removal  to  a  new  situa- 
tion in  the  rear.  May  not  the  Americans  who  are  able 
to  formulate  plans  in  a  railroad  ride  of  a  few  hours 
which  it  would  take  French  engineers  a  year  to  accom- 
plish find  means  of  bringing  on  heavy  artillery  rapidly 
enough  to  keep  on  the  move  an  enemy  once  dislodged 
from  his  trenches  ? 

Similarly  in  the  matter  of  the  submarine  campaign. 
English  and  French  devices,  while  they  have  not  wholly 
failed,  have  not  wholly  succeeded.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  American  ingenuity,  coming  freshly  to  the  prob- 
lem, may  be  able  to  devise  ways  and  means  more 
effective  than  anything  heretofore  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  phase  of  the  war?  There  would  be  assump- 
tion and  a  touch  of  arrogance  in  bold  advance  claims 
respecting  these  matters.  Possibly  we  may  not  be  able 
to  do  better  than  to  follow  European  methods  in  re- 
spect of  the  many  phases  of  the  war.  But  there  seems. 
the  possibility  that  the  American  spirit  born  of  our 
habit  of  addressing  ourselves  to  big  physical  problems 
little  embarrassed  by  precedent  or  encumbered  bv  rev- 
erence for  old  models  and  methods  may  find  new  wavs 
better  adapted  to  the  business  in  hand  than  anvthing 
yet  tried. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  namely,  our  gen- 
erals and  engineers  will  not  be  content  to  emplov  with- 
out question  means  that  have  not  proven  effective. 
That  they  will  study  each  problem  to  which  their  ener- 
gies shall  be  addressed,  unencumbered  by  precedent 
theories,  unrestrained  by  tradition,  unabashed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  and  unterrified  by  past  failures, 
we  may  take  for  granted.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  Ameri- 
can genius  to  strike  out  boldly.  We  shall  go  at  what- 
ever task  may  be  assigned  to  us  in  the  freest  spirit. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  fight  our  part  of  the  fight 
American  fashion. 

The  Work  of  Congress. 
Congress  would  he  glad  enough  to  shut  up  shop  and 
go  home.  A  less  attractive  place  than  Washington  in 
the  heated  season  could  hardly  be  conceived.  And 
surely  there  are  pleasanter  ways  of  spending  the  mid- 
summer than  sticking  round  the  capital.  But  Con- 
gress can  not  shut  up  shop  and  go  home;  its  presence 
at  Washington  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  the  President 
and  cabinet,  since  day  by  day  it  is  called  upon  for  legis- 
lation essential  to  the  great  business  the  Administra- 
tion has  in  hand.  The  record  of  a  single  day's  demands 
upon  Congress  by  a  single  executive  department  will 
illustrate  the  point.  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  30th  we  find  a  list  of  seven  specific  communica- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  each  em- 
bodying matter  calling  for  congressional  action.  So 
much  for  routine  business;  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  routine  business  to  be  attended  to.  Prac- 
tically every  item  in  the  war  programme  put  before 
Congress  when  it  assembled  last  March  has  had  I 
amended,  patched  up.  and  otherwise  reo 
Theoretically  the   war  programme   was   con 
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practically  it  lacked  every  element  of  a  finished  pre- 
scription. It  is  only  the  other  day  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  rushed  to  Congress  with  a  new  request  for  a 
little  matter  of  five  billion  dollars  until  just  now  over- 
looked. 

It  is  under  the  necessities  of  which  this  is  a  sample 
that  Congress  must  perforce  remain  at  Washington. 
Suppose  the  earlier  war  programme  had  been  put 
through  in  thirty  or  forty  days  as  originally  proposed 
and  that  Congress  had  adjourned:  in  what  shape  would 
affairs  have  been?  The  condition  of  the  war  revenue 
bill  alone,  ripped  and  torn  and  re-made  from  time  to 
time,  and  now  being  made  all  over  again,  gives  em- 
phasis to  this  inquiry.  Forethought,  thoroughness  in 
preparation  of  demands,  skill  in  formulating  proposals 
— this  would  have  made  the  continuance  of  Congress 
in  session  unnecessary.  But  forethought  is  a  word  that 
has  dropped  out  of  the  executive  lexicon.  And  it  is 
because  forethought  is  a  minus  quantity  and  after- 
thoughts are  many,  because  original  estimates  must  be 
revised,  because  forgotten  items  must  be  added,  Con- 
gress must  keep  on  the  job.  In  all  likelihood  it  will 
run  through  to  December. 


Lynch  Law  at  Butte. 

The  provocation  leading  to  the  lynching  of  Little, 
an  I.  W.  W.  agitator,  at  Butte,  Montana,  August  1st, 
was  undoubtedly  very  great.  There  appears  to  have 
been  committed  under  Little's  leadership  a  series  of 
gross  outrages  against  life  and  property.  The  man  de- 
served what  he  got.  Xone  the  less  his  execution  by 
mob  was  an  offense  against  social  order.  Summary 
action  outside  the  law  tends  inevitably  to  anarchy,  since 
it  is  in  itself  a  nullification  of  law.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  outraged  social  order  at  Butte  had  been  content 
to  proceed  in  regular  and  legal  fashion.  Anarchy  is 
the  aim  of  creatures  of  the  Little  stripe:  and  anarchy- 
is  the  natural  and  inevitable  product  of  proceedings  in 
contempt  of  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said  that  whenever 
and  wherever  the  law  is  derelict  in  respect  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities— when  it  fails  to  sustain  its  guaranty  of 
life  and  the  rights  of  property — it  opens  the  door  to 
irregular  and  to  demoralizing  practice.  Men  will  not 
stand  idly  by  when  the  law  by  its  neglects  tolerates 
and  in  a  sense  promotes  the  nullification  of  social  order 
and  of  all  that  depends  upon  it.  A  community  assailed 
persistently  in  its  rights  and  legitimate  interest  will 
protect  itself — law  or  no  law. 

There  is  a  lesson  that  ought  to  be  heeded  in  the  inci- 
dent at  Butte.  It  should  instruct  those  who  have  in 
charge  the  definite  powers  of  organized  society  that 
in  neglect  and  contempt  of  duty  they  are  guilty  of  a 
ruinous  form  of  treason — they  are  permitting  a  condi- 
tion under  which  the  standards  of  civilization  and  of 
moral  obligation  among  men  must  surelv  decline. 


a  more  definite  measure  of  social  progress — than  a  sys- 
tem of  prohibition  resting  upon  authority-  and  enforced 
under  pressure  of  restrictive  laws. 

This  is  not  saying  that  the  saloon  and  the  things 
that  go  with  it  should  be  left  wholly  free  to  work  out 
their  own  destruction.  Elimination  of  a  great  source  of 
social  evil  will  come  more  speedily  if  the  laws  shall  sus- 
tain and  confirm  the  advancing  verdicts  of  public 
opinion.  But  the  law  and  public  opinion  should  work 
together,  the  one  following  and  supporting  the  other. 
Efforts  made  arbitrarily  in  advance  of  public  judgment 
will  tend  rather  to  retard  than  to  promote  the  era  of 
universal  sobriety  which  all  thoughtful  men  desire  and 
hope  for. 

It  is  the  vice  of  prohibitory  schemes  in  advance  of 
the  common  will  that  they  tend  to  promote  evils  not 
less  morally  serious  than  those  against  which  they  are 
aimed.  Prohibition,  prior  to  public  consent  and  ap- 
proval, inevitably  stimulates  illicit  practice  with  its  cer- 
tain ill  effects  upon  character.  It  has  been  found  so 
wherever  it  has  been  tried.  The  instances  are  so  many 
and  so  notorious  as  to  establish  the  principle  that  laws 
without  respect  to  the  common  judgment  and  desire 
tend  rather  to  mischief  than  to  moral  advancement. 


The  Liquor  Traffic  and  Public  Opinion. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  date  for  renewal  of  general 
licenses  including  privileges  for  dispensing  liquors,  fifty 
San  Francisco  saloons  went  out  of  business.  There 
was  no  compulsion,  since  the  laws  are  precisely 
what  they  have  been  in  times  past.  The  retirement  was 
due  to  decline  of  patronage.  The  circumstance  is 
vastly  significant.  It  indicates  that  there  is  less  de- 
mand for  the  saloon  than  formerly,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  business  were  as  profitable  as  in  other 
days  the  license-holders  would  have  sought  renewal  of 
their  privileges. 

All  down  the  line,  from  the  socially  exclusive  clubs 
to  the  Barbary  Coast,  liquor  drinking  is  going  out  of 
fashion.  Many  and  varied  influences  are  combining  to 
this  good  end.  Instruction  in  the  physical  ill  effects  of 
alcohol  has  become  widespread.  Industry  discriminates 
with  increasing  rigor  against  the  drinking  man.  In  the 
social  sphere  indulgence  in  liquors  tends  to  decline. 
Athletics  are  doing  their  part. 

We  venture  the  prophecy  that  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  saloons  in  San  Francisco  noted  on  Wednesday 
la~t  will  go  forward  in  augmenting  ratio  from  this  time 
on.  even  if  there  should  be  no  stiffening  of  the  restric- 
tions under  which  the  traffic  is  maintained.  It  is  in  the 
stars  that  a  practice  condemned  by  intelligent  judgmen'. 
penalized  in  the  sphere  of  industry,  under  the  ban  of 
gener.d  if  not  of  universal  contempt,  must  fall  into 
desueiude.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  habits  of 

.nij  ranee  thus  brought  about  will  rest  upon  a  more 
-    ntial  and  a  better  moral  basis — that  it  will  imply 


Editorial  Notes. 
It  is  matter  of  encouragement  that  those  in  executive 
authoritv  in  the  matter  of  manning  ships  for  military 
and  other  governmental  service  between  this  country 
and  Europe  have  decided  to  ignore  the  claims  of  organ- 
ized labor  to  monopoly  of  employment.  But  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  action  has  been  taken  are 
not  what  they  should  have  been.  Important  as  it  is 
that  there  should  be  expedition  in  the  business  of  dis- 
patching men.  materials  of  war,  and  food  to  Europe. 
it  is  still  more  important  that  we  should  maintain  the 
fundamental  rights  of  citizenship.  A  private  employer 
may  in  his  discretion  favor  or  debar  any  particular 
class  or  fraternity  of  labor.  But  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  play  no  favorites.  In  all 
its  operations  it  should  proceed  upon  the  principle  that 
every  citizen  has  the  right  to  work  upon  his  own  con- 
tract independently  of  any  connection  with  any  group 
or  class  or  society.  For  the  government  to  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  one  class  or  section  of  labor  would  in 
effect  be  to  nullify  that  equality  of  right  and  privi- 
lege which  it  is  a  fundamental  duty  of  government  to 
sustain.  The  government,  we  repeat,  should  not  in  its 
operations  maintain  the  open-shop  principle  by  way  of 
getting  its  ships  manned  and  dispatched  expeditiously: 
it  should  maintain  this  principle  because  it  rests  upon 
a  right  guaranteed  alike  by  social  justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  

The  agitators,  including  Mayor  Rolph,  who  are  pro- 
moting the  four-track  project  in  upper  Market  Street, 
are  in  the  way  of  doing  San  Francisco  a  great  mis- 
chief. The  traffic  of  upper  Market  Street  and  the  Twin 
Peaks  tunnel  is  easily  capable  of  being  carried  by  two 
tracks.  To  put  in  four  tracks  will  be  to  mutilate  and 
obstruct  the  most  important  of  our  municipal  highways. 
The  Argonaut  knows  nothing  and  cares  less  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  Railroads;  but  it  does  know  that 
between  the  city  and  the  United  Railroads  Company 
there  ought  to  be  some  accommodation  under  which 
serious  damage  to  Market  Street  would  be  avoided. 
The  situation  calls  for  what  we  may  style  statesman- 
ship rather  than  for  the  diplomacies  of  personal 
politics.  

From  many  circumstances  we  get  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  steady  movement  of  small  units  of  our  regu- 
lar army  to  France.  And  we  get  the  further  impres- 
sion that  the  American  force  already  on  French  soil 
is  much  larger  than  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe. 
It  is  now  nearly  two  months  since  the  landing  of  the 
first  considerable  body  of  American  troops  in  France, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  very  soon  an  Ameri- 
can force  will  take  its  place  on  the  fighting  line. 
For  all  we  know,  our  troops  may  already  be  "in  the 
trenches."  Probably  the  first  announcement  of  active 
participation  at  the  front  will  come  in  the  form  of  a 
casualty  list.  But  it  is  uncertain  what  course  German 
policy  will  take  when  American  troops  actually  get  into 
the  line  of  action.  Many  believe  that  for  diplomatic 
reasons  they  will  be  slow  to  attack  the  Americans — 
this  under  the  theory  that  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Americans  would  tend  to  fire  the  countrv 


with   resentment  and   so  augment  our  energies   in   the 
war.  

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  determination  of  the  Ad- 
ministration under  the  extraordinary  powers  granted 
by  Congress  to  prohibit  "profiteering"  in  domestic 
prices  is  to  be  something  more  serious  than  a  mere 
verbal  prohibition.  There  is  obvious  disposition  all 
along  the  line  to  advance  prices.  Food,  clothing — 
everything  is  being  screwed  up.  In  vastly  many  in- 
stances advances  have  been  made  without  justification 
— because  the  condition  of  war  affords  opportunity  to 
selfishness  and  rapacity.  The  powers  granted  to  the 
President  are  quite  sufficient.  Close  and  determined 
administrative  attention  can  do  much  for  the  relief  of 
a  bad  situation  tending  to  grow  worse.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  this  matter  the  President  will  follow  up  his 
declaration  against  profiteering  with  activities  con- 
forming with  it.  Profiteering  will  not  be  done  away 
with  as  an  effect  of  polite  or  even  positive  phrases. 
There  must  be  action  clearly  demonstrating  the  powers 
of  the  Administration  to  restrain  those  who  are  making 
the  war  a  pretext  for  gross  selfishness  in  small  ways — 
and  in  large  wavs  as  well. 


The  theory  loudly  proclaimed  by  many  newspapers 
that  the  new  German  cabinet  is  organized  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  fails  of  confirmation  by  those  who  have 
intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  new  ministers 
and  their  history.  It  is  distinctly  not  a  peace  cabinet ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  a  reactionary  cabinet.  It  repre- 
sents complete  subordination  to  the  will  of  the  Kaiser. 
Among  the  new  rnen  there  is  not  one  who  has  not  in 
times  past  demonstrated  his  devotion  to  the  imperial 
interest  in  its  most  positive  and  radical  pretensions.  In 
brief,  the  new  cabinet  is  representative  of  everything 
that  is  most  hateful  in  the  imperial  system:  it  may  be 
depended  upon  to  serve  the  will  of  the  emperor  with 
small  regard  or  none  at  all  to  anv  other  consideration. 


"We  will  comport  ourselves  as  Christians  toward  our 
enemies  and  conduct  the  war  as  in  the  past  with  hu- 
manity and  chivalry."  This  sentence  is  extracted  from 
a  pastoral  letter  read  in  all  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Belgium  on  Sunday  last.  Emperor  William  was  an 
attendant  at  the  cathedral  and  was  among  those  who 
listened  reverently — if  that  be  the  right  word — to  this 
extraordinary  statement.  Truly  amazing  it  is  that 
there  can  be  among  a  whole  people  an  obsession  so 
overwhelming  as  to  accept  as  gospel  truth  the  self-glori- 
fying phrase — "as  in  the  past  with  humanity  and 
chivalry" — in  forgetfulness  of  Belgium,  the  Lusitania. 
and  unnumbered  other  outrages  and  cruelties. 


It  is  time  that  our  local  traitors  of  the  O'Connell 
and  Whittaker  type  should  be  reminded  sternly  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  freedom  of  speech  and  un- 
limited license  to  vilify  the  aims  and  policies  of  the 
country.  O'Connell.  it  appears,  seeks  through  the  skill 
of  his  legal  training  to  evade  the  penalties  of  treason. 
Whittaker  would  use  his  profession  of  minister  of  re- 
ligion as  a  shield  against  treason.  Mr.  Preston  has 
instigated  legal  proceedings  against  this  precious  pair 
none  too  soon.  But  these  traitors  ought  to  be  dealt: 
with  by  authorities  and  under  powers  more  prompt  of 
judgment  and  more  severe  in  action  than  the  courts. 
The  army  is  the  hand  and  martial  law  is  the  ageney 
for  suppression  of  treason. 


The  discovery  and  arrest  of  80.000  German  spies  in 
Russia  is  indicative  of  the  subterranean  activities  of  a 
government  without  scruple  at  the  point  of  methods. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  intensive  scrutiny  in 
our  own  country  would  develop  a  similarly  extensive 
organization.  Certain  it  is  that  every  movement  in 
every  state  in  the  Union  of  interest  to  the  German 
government  has  been  promptly  reported  to  it.  We  are- 
enduring  it  with  more  than  worthy  patience:  but  there- 
is  sure  to  come  a  time,  if  the  war  shall  go  on.  when: 
the  lines  will  be  more  strictly  drawn.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ornament  a  few  lamp-posts  before  we  shall  get 
it  into  minds  sympathetic  with  our  enemies  that  the 
one  tolerable  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  alien  ene- 
mies among  us.  and  of  German-sympathizers  in  general. 
is  to  obey  the  laws  and  keep  their  mouths  tight  shut. 


In  consequence  of  the  war  and  of  preparations  for 
war  the  national  capital  is  booming.  In  ordinary  times; 
there  is  resident  there,  under  employment  in  the  civil 
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service,  approximately  28,000  persons.  Since  we  en- 
tered into  the  war  there  have  been  added  12,000  new 
employees,  making  a  present  total  of  40,000.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  remarked  that  not  all  of  the  new 
appointees  have  been  drawn  from  the  classified  civil 
service;  and  it  should  surprise  nobody  that  vastly  the 
greater  number  hail  from  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  Real  estate  in  Washington  has  taken  on  a  boom; 
rentals  are  advancing;  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are 
jammed  to  the  roof.  The  city  is  ringed  about  with 
military  and  training  camps.  In  addition  many  hun- 
dreds of  newly-made  reserve  officers  have  been  herded 
in  for  duty  in  the  departments.  Khaki  is  everywhere. 
It  is  no  place  for  an  enlisted  man  on  leave,  since  he 
wears  himself  out  with  constant  saluting.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  the  retail  business — the  jewelry 
trade  among  others — is  enjoying  a  harvest  time. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  "Comfort  Bag"  Appreciated. 

Sax  Francisco,  July  21,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  enclosure  is  a  copy  of  a  postal 
card  received  from  a  private  of  infantry  on  the  western  front 
and  addressed  to  a  lady  of  San  Francisco  in  acknowledgment 
of  receipt  of  a  package  of  comforts  for  the  soldier,  gifts  of 
good-will  and  cheer  to  sick  and  wounded  men. 

If  not  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  in  your  estimable  paper 
will  you  kindly  let  the  graceful  note  be  seen  by  those  who 
love  France  and  its  cause  ?  T.  G.  H. 

Aux  Armees,  le  5  Mai,  1917. 

Pour  des  raisons  multiples,  je  viens  vous  remercier  de  votre 
aimable  lettre.  Je  suis  flatte  et  fier  de  voir  que  notre  patrie 
est  aimee  de  vous  ces  jours-ci.  J'en  ai  eu  la  preuve,  puisque 
la  noble  Amerique.  Soeur  de  la  France,  est  a  nos  cotes  et 
decidee  a  ne  reculer  devant  rien  pour  1'accompHssement  de 
notre  taehe. 

Je  vous  adresse  egalement  mes  plus  grands  remerciments  de 
la  satisfaction  que  j'ai  eu  en  recevant  votre  genereux  don  qui 
m'  est  parvenu  par  1'intermediare  de  l'Hopital  Boucicaut  de 
Paris.     Bien  a  vous.  Coindeau  Pierre, 

Soldat  au  50e  Regiment  dTnfanterie,  lOe  Compagnie,  S.  P.  91. 
France.  .» 

Peace— A  Suggestion. 

San  Jose,  August  6,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Germany's  idea  of  peace  is  reten- 
tion of  great  advantages  not  including  annexations  of  territory 
gained  in  the  war,  with  neutralization  of  England's  com- 
mand of  the  seas.  England's  idea  of  peace  is  neutralization 
of  Germany's  military  power  on  the  continent,  with  reten- 
tion of  her  own  rule  of  the  seas.  France's  idea  of  peace  is 
the  evacuation  and  restoration  of  her  territories,  reannexa- 
tion  of  her  lost  provinces,  with  return  of  the  indemnity  wrung 
from  her  in  the  war  of  1871.  Russia's  revised  idea  of  peace 
is  cessation  of  the  war,  with  opportunity  to  work  out  of  the 
chaos  of  revolution  a  stable  governmental  system.  Italy's 
idea  of  peace  is  extension  of  her  boundaries  to  include  the 
Italian  provinces  under  Austrian  dominion.  Austria's  idea  of 
peace — but  Austria  reduced  to  vassalage  to  Prussia  doesn't 
count  any  more.  Our  own  idea  of  peace  is  nullification  of  the 
menace  of  Prussianism  to  the  free  and  non-military  countries 
of  the  world. 

Where  views  and  purposes  are  thus  divergent,  with  na- 
tional passions  at  high  tide,  peace  would  seem  a  far  cry. 
Yet  the  essential  fact  remains  that  all  parties  to  the  con- 
flict are  sick  and  tired  of  war — all  want  peace.  There  is  an 
old  saw  setting  forth  that  that  which  all  desire  must  come 
about.  But  how?  This  is  the  question  of  the  hour — this  is 
the  question  now  occupying  the  thought  of  the  world. 

A  multitude  of  minor  and  collateral  interests  confuse  the 
situation.  But  above  them  all  stands  the  will  of  Germany 
to  maintain  its  military  supremacy  on  the  continent  and  the 
will  of  England  to  maintain  its  traditional  command  of  the 
seas.  Cancel  these  two  outstanding  motives  and  peace  would 
come  quickly.  Relatively  incidental  issues,  including  the  de- 
mands of  France,  of  Belgium,  of  Serbia,  of  Poland,  could 
easily  be  referred  to  adjudication.  The  supreme  factors  in 
the  problem  are  Prussia's  army  and  England's  navy. 

What  would  happen  if  the  German  emperor,  whose  situa- 
tion between  the  enmity  of  the  world  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  liberal  movement  in  his  own  realm  on  the  other  is 
serious  and  certain  to  become  more  so,  should  propose 
to  abandon  Prussian  military  pretensions  in  exchange  for 
abandonment  on  the  part  of  England  of  her  pretensions 
in  respect  to  the  oceans — if  it  were  proposed  that  one  should 
cancel  the  other?  Those  who  speak  for  England  would  upon 
the  moment  cry  out  that  nothing  would  happen — that  the 
war  would  go  on  to  the  last  man  and  to  the  last  shilling. 
But  would  it  go  on?  Would  the  Allies  continue  fighting  to 
sustain  Britain's  supremacy  of  the  seas  if  it  were  practicable 
to  nullify  it  as  an  effect  of  nullification  of  Prussia's  mili- 
tary system?  Could  England  go  on  if  either  France,  Italy,  or 
America,  accepting  the  proposition  above  outlined,  should 
decline   to    cooperate   with   her? 

There  is  in  the  above  suggestion  a  possible  solution  of 
the  peace  puzzle.  The  one  man  who  might  authoritatively 
bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  is  the  Kaiser.  Should  he  pro- 
pose to  abandon  the  Prussian  military  policy  in  exchange  for 
England's  mastery  of  the  seas  it  would  make  a  situation 
which    I   venture   to  believe  would  speedily  halt  the  war. 

In  logic  Britain's  domination  of  the  seas,  is  not  more 
justified  than  Prussia's  domination  of  the  land.  To  be  sure,  the 
one  has  not  been  used  oppressively  and  it  may  not  be  regarded 
as  a  menace  to  human  liberty ;  the  other  has  been  abused 
and  has  justly  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  human 
liberty.  The '  British  argument  rests  upon  the  necessity  of 
the  British  Isles  to  maintain  the  sea  as  an  open  road.  But 
could  not  this  be  secured  under  a  scheme  of  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  world's  naval  power?  Suppose  England,  Germany, 
America,  France,  and  Italy  should  pool  their  navies  under 
international  arrangement  to  maintain  freedom  of  the  seas, 
not  for  one  country,  but  for  all  countries,  would  not  this 
secure  to  Britain  all  that  she  has  the  right  to  claim — and  the 
same   for  all   other  countries  ? 

To  the  proposition  of  internationalization  of  the  navies 
of  the  world  under  a  scheme  guaranteeing  freedom  of  the 
seas  to  all  countries  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle.  It 
would  be  a  shock  to  British  tradition  and  to  British  preten- 
sion. But  before  now  British  tradition  and  British  preten- 
sion have  gone  to  the  wall  to  the  tremendous  advancement 
of  human  progress.  H-  A.  Duval. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  somewhat  temperamental  public  opinion  in  America  oscil- 
lates between  hope  and  despondency  in  obedience  to  the  war 
bulletins  from  Washington  and  the  East.  These,  in  their  turn, 
appear  to  be  governed  by  an  official  desire  to  produce  this, 
that,  or  the  other  state  of  mind  throughout  the  country  and 
to  correct  the  tendency  toward  extremism  in  either  direction. 
An  excess  of  confidence  as  to  the  results  of  the  European 
struggle  is  easily  modified  by  a  summarized  report  of  the 
opinion  of  American  officers  who  have  lately  returned  from  a 
survey  of  the  war  front  to  the  effect  that  the  German  lines 
are  impregnable  and  that  another  five  years  of  war  lies  in 
front  of  us.  If  the  resulting  despondency  is  too  great  it  can 
be  lessened  by  vague  stories  of  a  cure  for  the  submarine.  If 
the  ensuing  elation  should  be  considered  detrimental  to  the 
draft  or  to  military  enthusiasm  in  general  it  may  once  more 
be  tempered  by  official  shakings  of  the  head  over  the  dis- 
covery that  the  published  statistics  of  submarine  losses  should 
actually  be  multiplied  by  three,  although  it  passes  the  wit  of 
man  to  understand  why  this  should  be  so.  The  real  source 
of  these  reports  is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  at  least  in  the  un- 
sophisticated West.  We  are  allowed  to  mourn  over  the  re- 
port of  the  American  officers  who  have  lately  come  from  the 
front,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the  disavowal  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  knows  nothing  about  their  despair  of  the 
situation.  We  may  be  able  to  see  for  ourselves  that  the  new 
and  alarming  statistics  of  submarine  losses  are  obviously  a 
juggle  of  tonnage  figures  and  even  to  recognize  that  their 
falsity  is  established  by  the  fact  that  they  were  allowed  to 
pass  the  British  censor,  which  would  certainly  not  have  been 
the  case  if  they  had  been  true,  but  none  the  less  we  should 
like  to  be  authoritatively  told  so  with  the  same  display  of 
head  lines.  It  may  be  impossible  for  the  average  citizen  to  un- 
tangle for  himself  the  maze  of  military  reports  emanating 
from  two  thousand  miles  of  battle  line  or  to  arrange  those 
reports  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance.  But  the 
effort  to  do  so  could  hardly  leave  him  more  confused  or  un- 
certain than  the  nebulous  bulletins  from  the  East  that  pre- 
tend to  reflect  the  ever-changing  hopes  and  fears  of  the  official 
mind  or  to  forecast  the  nature  of  facts  that  have  not  been 
divulged. 

The  battle  that  is  now  being  waged  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  great  western  line  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  new 
effort  to  succeed  where  other  efforts  have  failed.  It  is  not 
a  new  effort,  but  a  direct  and  logical  continuation  of  the 
struggle  that  began  with  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  It  is 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  battles  that  had  a  definite  objective 
and  that  is  leading  directly  toward  the  attainment  of  that 
objective.  To  describe  those  earlier  battles  as  failures  is  as 
intelligent  as  to  ascribe  failure  to  the  first  blow  struck  by 
the  woodsman  at  the  tree  that  he  intends  to  fell.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  not  felled  the  tree,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
tree  will  inevitably  fall  if  he  continues  his  strokes.  A  mili- 
tary critic  compares  the  operations  on  the  western  front  with 
the  successive  cutting  of  the  guy  ropes  that  sustain  a  flagpole. 
No  one  can  say  precisely  when  the  pole  will  come  to  the 
ground  or  the  number  of  ropes  that  must  be  cut  before  it  falls. 
But  the  end  is  certain  if  only  the  cutting  of  the  ropes  con- 
tinues.   

The  present  battle  began  over  a  twenty-mile  front,  its  north- 
ern extremity  being  about  twelve  miles  from  the  North  Sea. 
The  southern  end  of  the  fighting  would  therefore  be  on  the 
River  Lys  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Warneton, 
although  one  of  the  bulletins  refers  to  fighting  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river.  The  reports  are  very  brief  and  sketchy, 
but  the  battle  seems  to  have  opened  in  the  usual  way,  by  the 
almost  immediate  capture  of  the  German  front-line  trenches 
and  of  some  twelve  villages  that  have  been  in  German  occu- 
pation for  two  years.  Counter  attacks  brought  by  Prince 
Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  one  village 
and  of  part  of  another,  but  the  gain  was  of  short  duration, 
and  when  the  fighting  stopped  at  the  dictates  of  the  weather 
the  British  and  French  were  in  possession  of  all  the  terri- 
tory gained  in  the  first  attack  and  had  firmly  consolidated  it. 
We  are  not  told  the  extent  of  the  advance  during  the  first 
assault,  but  a  study  of  the  map  seems  to  indicate  that  it  must 
be  about  a  mile.  The  rain  has  now  continued  for  five  days, 
and  with  the  rain  there  has  been  the  white  obscuring  mist 
so  common  in  northern  Europe  and  that  makes  observation 
impossible  alike  to  the  artillery  officer  and  to  the  aviator.  The 
delay  is,  of  course,  somewhat  favorable  to  the  Germans,  who 
now  know  the  exact  area  of  the  attack  and  who  can  therefore 
strengthen  their  positions  and  bring  up  reinforcements.  But 
all  the  bulletins  agree  that  the  attack  will  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  weather  shall  permit,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  its 
area  will  be  extended  or  that  some  other  attack  will  be 
brought  elsewhere  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  advantage 
accruing  to  the  Germans  from  the  interruption  to  the  assault. 


That  the  present  area  was  selected  because  of  its  proximity 
to  Zeebrugge  is  usually  assumed,  but  while  this  was  probably 
a  factor  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  chief  one.  Zee- 
brugge lies  over  twenty  miles  to  the  east,  and  we  may  take 
it  as  certain  that  the  intervening  ground  is  heavily  fortified, 
and  that  with  even  the  best  of  success — short  of  piercing  the 
German  lines — an  advance  must  necessarily  be  very  slow. 
The  submarines  are  probably  not  at  Zeebrugge  at  all,  but  at 
Bruges,  which  lies  to  the  south,  and  which  is  connected  with 
Zeebrugge  by  a  deep  canal.  Zeebrugge  is,  of  course,  their 
point  of  entry  and  exit,  but  the  actual  base  is  probably  at 
Bruges.  We  may  suppose  that  the  present  area  was  selected, 
not  so  much  because  of  any  definite  geographical  objective, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  general  plan  of  feeling  up  and  down 


the  German  lines  in  search  of  some  vulnerable  point  that 
shall  make  possible  a  decisive  blow  leading  to  a  general  re- 
tirement.   

We  need  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  battle  exceeds  in 
importance  all  that  have  preceded  it  since  the  battle  of  the 
Marne.  It  is  intended  as  a  tremendous  effort  to  end  the  war. 
not  necessarily  by  a  final  and  crushing  defeat  of  the  German 
forces,  but  by  an  unmistakable  indication  to  the  German 
people  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  conflict.  The  initial  bom- 
bardment was  more  intense  and  was  sustained  for  a  longer 
period  than  in  any  other  battle  of  the  war.  The  German  bul- 
letins speak  of  it  as  unprecedented  in  violence,  and  German 
prisoners  say  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  relieve  their  front 
line  garrisons  at  short  intervals,  so  unbearable  was  the  strain 
of  the  continuous  rain  of  explosives.  A  significant  fact  is  the 
existence  of  a  French  army  on  the  British  left  flank,  that  is 
to  say  between  the  British  forces  and  the  North  Sea.  This  is 
the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  such  an  army,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  it  is  of  some  size  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  congratulatory  telegram  sent  by  General  Haig  to  General 
Petain,  which  would  hardly  have  been  done  if  the  French 
force  were  of  inconsiderable  strength.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  British  were  in  need  of  French  reinforcements  with 
their  own  home  base  so  close  at  hand  across  the  Channel.  It 
is  possible,  indeed  it  seems  probable,  that  these  French  sol- 
diers were  intended  to  participate  in  a  battle  that  might  prove 
decisive,  and  to  bear  their  part  in  a  struggle  from  which  mo- 
mentous results  were  expected.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
a  small  Belgian  force  is  engaged  somewhere  in  this  North 
Sea  area,  but  that  there  should  also  be  French  soldiers  in 
any  force  at  this  end  of  the  line,  or  anywhere  to  the  north  of 
St.   Quentin,  is  not  a  little  surprising. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  the  new  battle  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  the  result  already  attained  points  to  a  deepening  of  the 
British  salient  to  the  east  of  Ypres.  Assuming  that  the 
battle  will  be  resumed  on  its  present  lines,  and  that  the  point 
of  major  attack  will  not  be  shifted  on  account  of  the  delay, 
we  may  ask  in  what  way  the  Allies  expect  to  give  it  a  de- 
cisive character.  In  other  words,  in  what  way  can  a  twenty- 
mile  battle  have  any  kind  of  decisive  effect  upon  military 
lines  that  are  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  ?  The  answer  will 
be  found  in  the  almost  limitless  possibilities  of  the  salient, 
or  wedge,  or  bulge,  that  is  forced  in  the  opposing  lines.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  a  salient  demands  more  men  for  its  defense 
than  does  a  straight  line,  and  that  the  effect  of  a  salient  is 
practically  to  lengthen  the  line  that  must  be  defended.  It  is 
evident  also  that  as  the  bulging  area  under  pressure  increases 
in  size  its  line  must  grow  thinner,  like  a  rubber  band  under 
a  strain.  Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  driving  of 
a  salient  can  be  remedied.  It  can  be  remedied  by  direct  re- 
sistance if  there  is  sufficient  defensive  strength,  and  in  this 
way  the  salient  can  be  effaced  and  the  line  straightened.  Or 
the  line  can  be  straightened  by  a  falling  back  of  the  forces 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  salient.  That  is  to  say  if  the 
bulge  can  not  be  obliterated  by  direct  pressure  on  its  face  the 
same  end  can  be  achieved  by  a  retreat  of  the  adjacent  lines 
to  the  salient  level.  It  is  for  the  defending  commander  to 
judge  as  to  the  precise  moment  when  his  bulging  lines  are  so 
thinned  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  pierced.  Before  that 
danger  becomes  a  real  one  he  must  withdraw^  his  lines,  and 
over  as  wide  an  area  as  the  strength  of  his  enemy  may  necessi- 
tate. The  one  thing  that  he  must  avoid  is  the  piercing  of  his 
lines.  If  this  happens  it  may  mean  the  surrender  or  rout 
of  his  whole  army.  And  he  may  easily  hesitate  too  long 
under  the  conviction  that  he  will  be  able  to  resist  the  pene- 
trating pressure  of  the  salient  point.  An  extensive  retreat 
is  a  most  formidable  operation.  The  need  of  such  a  move- 
ment must  be  foreseen  in  time  to  move  the  heavy  guns  and 
all  the  impedimenta  of  the  front.  It  can  not  be  done  during 
the  critical  hours  of  battle.  The  defending  commander  must 
clearly  foresee  his  ability  to  resist  and  to  stay  the  spear- 
point  of  the  salient  before  it  can  actually  pierce  his  lines  and 
admit  an  invading  flood  of  cavalry  to  his  rear.  If  he  is  not 
sure  of  his  strength  he  will  withdraw  his  lines  to  the  level 
of  the  salient  face  before  meeting  the  attack  that  is  intended 
to  enlarge  the  salient  and  to  break  through  the  attenuating 
lines  that  oppose  it.  Straightened  lines  are  necessarily 
shortened  lines,  and  therefore  stronger  lines  because  of  the 
economy  of  men.  In  the  same  way  bulging  lines  are  length- 
ened lines  and  therefore  weaker  lines  unless  there  are  ample 
reserves  to   compensate  for  the  extension. 


Whether  the  present  attack  is  intended  to  be  forced  home 
by  overwhelming  numhers  to  the  point  of  piercing  the  German 
lines  remains  to  be  seen.  General  Robertson,  chief  of  the 
British  general  staff,  is  supposed  to  have  said  some  time  ago 
that  the  Allies  could  do  this  whenever  they  were  willing  to 
pay  the  necessary  price  in  human  lives.  In  previous  battles 
the  Allies  have  in  nearly  all  cases  won  ground,  but  they  have 
ceased  their  attack  as  soon  as  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
lines  has  made  a  continuation  of  the  battle  too  costly.  It 
was  a  fear  that  the  battle  of  the  Somme  would  be  continued 
at  any  expense  that  caused  the  great  Hindenburg  retreat  from 
the  Noyon  angle  a  few  months  ago.  Hindenburg  on  that 
occasion  took  time  by  the  forelock  and  retreated  half  way 
to  the  Belgian  frontier  rather  than  await  an  assault  that 
might  easily  have  made  all  retreat  impossible.  In  other 
words  he  expected  that  the  attack  would  be  driven  home  j: 
all  costs  and  he  withdrew  his  lines  in  good  time.  The  retreat 
had  a  painful  effect  in  Germany  and  it  was  probably  the  first 
dawn  of  German  realization  that  all  was  not  well  with  the 
German  armies.  There  may  be  a  strong  unwillingness  to 
repeat  that  experience,  and  that  unwillingness  i:r  . 
German   commanders   to  hold   on   too   long. 
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London  Post  who  has  always  shown  a  tendency  to  dreary 
forecasts  believes  now  that  Hindenburg  would  retreat  if  he 
dared,  but  that  he  is  daunted  by  the  adverse  possibilities  of 
so  great  a  move.  He  prefers  to  chance  everything  on  his 
ability  to  resist  the  pressure  and  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  his  lines.  An  expert  on  the  Paris  Gaulois  takes  the  same 
view  and  believes  that  the  Germans  are  facing  a  catastrophe. 
These  views,  of  course,  are  prejudiced,  and  must  be  accepted 
cum  grano  sails.  The  wish  may  be  father  to  the  thought. 
None  the  less  we  have  the  unmistakable  fact  that  every 
battle  in  the  w-est  during  the  last  six  months  has  resulted 
in  a  German  loss  of  territory,  and  usually  the  first  losses 
have  been  effected  with  surprising  ease.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
woodsman  who  is  felling  the  tree.  Every  blow  hastens  the 
end.  There  must  come  a  time  when  some  bulge  in  the  German 
line  must  either  break  or  a  very  large  portion  of  the  line  must 
fall  back.  It  does  not  matter  how  narrow  is  the  area  of  the 
bulge.  And  if  the  break  comes  as  the  direct  result  of  an 
attack  there  will  be  no  time  to  fall  back.  If  the  Allies  have 
now  decided  to  break  the  present  bulge  to  the  east  of  Ypres 
no  doubt  they  can  do  it  with  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
lives,  and  the  expenditure  would  now  be  less  than  at  the  time 
when  Sir  William  Robertson  said  that  the  feat  could  be  ac- 
complished. But  whether  the  determined  attempt  is  to  be 
made,  or  whether  this  is  but  another  "feeling  out"  battle,  an- 
other step  in  the  work  of  attrition,  remains  to  be  seen. 


We  need  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  sort  of  desperate 
intention  on  the  part  of  all  the  belligerents  to  end  the  war  this 
year.  Human  nature,  even  the  human  nature  of  the  soldier 
in  the  ranks,  has  its  limitations,  and  the  unvoiced  pressure 
of  the  masses  in  the  field  is  a  real  and  substantial  thing.  The 
utterances  alike  of  soldiers  and  of  statesmen  upon  both  sides 
show  a  marked  moderation  in  tone.  Great  Britain  and  France, 
while  in  no  way  abating  their  resolution  on  matters  that  they 
believe  to  be  essential,  are  none  the  less  anxious  that  their 
intentions  shall  not  be  exaggerated,  and  that  wherever  a 
door  is  in  the  least  ajar  the  fact  that  it  is  ajar  shall  be  made 
evident.  From  Germany  there  come  none  of  those  hectoring 
assumptions  of  victory,  those  references  to  the  shining  sword 
that  were  alike  so  provocative  and  so  offensive  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  war.  Germany,  we  are  told,  has  now  shown 
her  invincibility,  a  word  doubtless  selected  with  much  care, 
as  the  words  of  statesmen  usually  are,  and  therefore  a  sig- 
nificant word.  Invincibility  means  the  power  to  resist  con- 
quest, not  the  power  to  effect  it.  The  new  appointments  to 
the  German  government  are  those  of  men  who  have  no 
records  to  embarrass  them,  no  verbal  indiscretions  to  confront 
them.  Kuehlman,  who  succeeds  Zimmermann  as  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs,  is  a  man  of  moderation  and  with  leanings 
toward  peace.  The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  Michaelis 
in  spite  of  conjectures  to  the  contrary.  The  German  success 
against  the  Russians  seems  to  have  aroused  no  new  exultation, 
nor  even  the  expectation  that  it  can  seriously  weaken  the 
Allied  power.  Of  course  it  can  not  do  so  unless  the  German 
armies  should  advance  so  far  as  to  capture  Russia's  wheat 
supplies.  At  the  moment  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the 
west  and  not  in  the  east,  and  if  it  should  now  be  intended 
by  the  Allies  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  west  regardless  of  cost 
they  are  actually  strengthened  and  not  weakened  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fighting  in  Russia.  Germany  knows  better 
than  to  believe  that  Russia  has  been  finally  disposed  of  or 
that  the  moment  is  even  within  sight  w-hen  she  can  afford 
to  withdraw  her  forces,  or  any  of  them,  from  that  field. 
Russia  is  still  a  liability  and  not  an  asset,  and  although  the 
Russian  armies  are  still  in  retreat  there  is  evidence  of  a 
gradual  restoration  of  discipline  and  a  stiffening  of  the  spirit 
of  resistance.  Sidney  Coryx. 

Sax  Francisco,  August  S,   1917. 


Here  are  the  estimates  of  the  gains  and  losses  of 
the  Central  Powers  up  to  about  May  1st.  Germany 
has  gained  territory  as  follows :  Square  miles,  Belgium, 
11.200;  Poland.  50,000:  France,  8100:  Serbia,  35,000; 
Montenegro.  5000.  and  Roumania.  40,000.  Up  to  April 
1st  the  Allies  had  recovered  about  1000  square  miles  in 
France.  Germany's  losses  are :  Square  miles.  Togo 
Land.  33.700:  Kamerun.  191.000:  Southwest  Africa, 
312.450:  Kiao-chau.  200:  South  Seai,  96,168,  and 
Southeast  Africa.  384.1S0.  Total  gain,  149.500;  total 
loss,  1,017,698.  Turkey  has  lost  about  177.500  square 
miles. 


The  estimated  national  expenditure  in  Great  Britain 
on  education,  natural  science,  and  art  for  the  forth- 
coming year  (1917-18)  is  £21,412,175.  For  the  Eng- 
lish board  of  education  the  total  which  Parliament  is 
asked  to  furnish  amounts  to  £15.159.780;  for  public 
education  in  Scotland.  £2.513.765:  for  public  education 
in  Ireland.  £1.818.018.  A  million  sterling  is  allotted  in 
aid  of  scientific  and  industrial  research. 


The  United  States  produces  platinum  as  a  by-product 
of  copper  refineries,  and  also  from  most  of  the  placer 
gold  mines  of  the  Western  slopes.  Its  occurrence 
there  is  very  widespread,  being  found  along  the  entire 
west  coast,  from  Alaska  to  California.  Except  in  a 
very  few  localities,  however,  it  is  found  in  such  small 
quantities  that  its  recovery,  save  as  a  by-product,  is 
not  profitable. 

■■»   

A  statistician  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  from 
the  to^  of  Mt.   Diabo.   which   is  within   sight  of  San 
SCO,  one- can  see  in  whole  or  in  part  thirty-five 
nftv-eight  counties  in  California. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  said  of  Kerensky.  the  "Russian  Lloyd-George," 
that  he  has  always  been  for  the  under  dog.  His  clients 
at  the  bar  have  been  the  poor  and  persecuted.  He 
fought  for  the  Jews,  which  was  not  a  popular  thing  to 
do  in  Russia.  Workmen  and  peasants  thrown  into 
prison  for  "unlawful  assembling"  found  in  him  a  fear- 
less and  eloquent  advocate. 

Philip  Scheidemann.  the-  German  Socialist  leader, 
joined  the  Socialist  party  when  he  was  eighteen ;  he 
revolutionized  Socialist  literature;  he  despised  pro- 
fessors and  pedants.  "Don't  be  afraid  of  fine  language." 
he  said  to  his  staff  on  the  press  committee.  "But  no 
language  is  fine  that  is  unintelligible.  Above  all,  be 
interesting.  Commit  all  the  faults  imaginable  of  you, 
but  remain  interesting  to  your  reader." 

Charlie  Chaplin,  the  motion-picture  performer,  has 
taken  the  great  war  and  his  relationship  to  it  very 
seriously.  Like  Harry  Lauder,  he  has  put  a  large  part 
of  his  professional  earnings  into  British  bonds.  On 
June  5th  he  was  among  the  first  to  register,  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  under  the  call  of  his  native  England  he 
will  cross  the  ocean  and  report  for  military  duty  at  an 
early  date.  Meanwhile,  he  will  enter  into  no  new  -film 
contracts. 

General  Cadorna.  Italy's  commander-in-chief,  comes 
of  a  military  family.  His  father  fought  the  Austrians 
in  1848  and  had  the  honor  of  heading  the  troops  which 
restored  Rome  to  Italy  in  1870.  For  years  General 
Cadorna  has  studied  Italy's  northeastern  frontier  and 
he  knows  every  detail  of  the  mountainous  region. 
While  a  keen  master  of  everything  bearing  on  military 
matters,  he  has  spent  most  of  his  spare  time  in  reading 
history  and  philosophy. 

T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  Irish  statesman  and  editor,  is  a 
tall  man,  rather  above  the  average  height,  who,  from 
his  habit  of  bending  over  as  he  sits  and  talks  and  rising 
to  his  full  height  when  he  stands,  appears  much  taller 
than  he  is.  His  hair  and  mustache  are  gray  and  con- 
trast picturesquely  with  the  splendid  color  in  his  face. 
He  has  a  large  and  exact  vocabulary,  an  earnestness  of 
manner,  a  magnetic  personality  in  which  are  blended 
humor,  frankness,  and  seriousness. 

A  lawyer  by  virtue  of  admission  to  the  bar,  but  a 
newspaper  and  literary  w-orker  by  instinct  and  choice. 
Brand  Whitlock  is  said  to  have  long  ago  learned  the 
unwisdom  of  exuberance.  In  a  sense  he  is  an  en- 
thusiast, throwing  his  heart  into  whatever  employs  his 
mind  and  his  hand;  but  he  keeps  his  energies  well 
stored  for  use  when  something  of  importance  calls  for 
inspiration,  instead  of  letting  them  out  spasmodically 
through  the  safety-valve  of  speech. 

Morris  Hillquit.  who  is  to  be  the  Socialist  candidate 
for  the  mayoralty  in  the  coming  election  in  Xew  York 
City,  is  a  Russian  Jew.  who  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  1886.  and  settled  in  New  York  City.  He  had  been 
educated  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Riga.  Before  long  he 
decided  that  his  field  of  operation  in  the  new  land  was 
as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1893  he  won  the  title  of  LL.  B. 
and  began  to  practice  the  calling.  He  still  does  so  in 
the  intervals  between  authorship  and  Socialist  propa- 
ganda. 

Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria,  the  man  on  whom  fell 
the  task  of  directing  the  German  defense  against  the 
Allies'  great  Somme  attack,  is  one  of  the  few  many- 
sided  men  in  Europe's  royal  circles.  Rupprecht  is  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  German  generals,  schooled  in  mili- 
tary tactics,  a  hard,  driving  sort  of  man.  He  is  one  of 
the  best-known  European  archaeologists  and  is  a  famous 
art  collector.  But  Rupprecht  differs  mostly  from  the 
rest  of  his  royal  kinsmen  by  his  insatiable  love  of  work. 
It  is  his  boast  that  he  works  longer  hours  than  any 
other  man  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  over  which  he  is 
destined  to  rule. 

Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis  has  never  been  noted 
for  accuracy  in  autobiography.  His  old  friend,  Scott 
C.  Bone  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  brings  this 
fact  to  mind  in  a  recent  sketch  of  "Our  Own  'Jim 
Ham.'  "  in  which  he  says :  "  'Who's  Who,'  which  has 
long  numbered  him  (Lewis)  among  its  chosen  ones 
of  fame,  records  that  he  was  born  at  Danville,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1866.  before  the  echoes  of  the  clatter  of  Sheri- 
dan's steed,  hard-ridden  through  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, had  fairly  died  away,  and  w-hen  the  tableau  of 
Appomattox  was  of  close  and  vivid  memory — hence 
fifty-one  in  years.  He.  with  no  taste  for  dates  or 
figures,  broadly  speaking  through  the  Congressional 
Record  furnishes  the  offhand  information  that  he  is 
forty-eight. 

Irvine  L.  Lenroot.  who  received  scattering  Repub- 
lican votes  for  Speaker  of  the  present  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  who  is  regarded  by  many  persons  as 
likely  to  be  an  important  factor  in  Congress,  first  en- 
tered the  House  eight  years  ago  as  a  radical  of  the 
La  Follette  type,  with  decided  "progressive"  tendencies 
modeled  after  the  "Wisconsin  idea."  He  fought  Can- 
nonism  and- helped  to  defeat  the  veteran  Illinois  law- 
maker. He  showed  zeal  in  fighting  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  public  lands  and  water  powers  and  "in  opposing 
the  "interests."  He  is  a  "self-made"  man.  the  son  of 
a  Swedish-born  blacksmith  living  in  Superior.  Wiscon- 


sin. He  went  to  the  public  schools,  then  studied  in  a 
"business  college."  where  he  acquired  shorthand.  He 
worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  and  then  went 
into  the  woods  as  a  lumberjack.  Returning  to  Superior, 
he  set  up  as  a  stenographer  and  got  a  court  appoint- 
ment, a  position  which  he  kept  for  ten  years,  at  the 
same  time  studying  law.  Entering  politics,  he  went  to 
the  legislature :  ultimately  became  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  state's 
progressive  legislation. 

Enos  Mills,  who  bids  fair  to  take  the  late  John  Muir's 
place  in  the  public  mind  as  a  naturalist,  is  said  to  be 
a  man  of  great  tenacity  of  purpose.  An  example  of 
his  determination  is  given  by  a  recent  biographer. 
Mills  had  installed  a  wind  meter  on  Granite  Pass,  the 
shoulder  of  Long's  Peak,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet. 
The  wind  occasionally  blows  a  hurricane  over  the 
mountains.  In  the  face  of  a  terrific  gale  he  made  his 
way  to  the  pass  to  read  the  meter.  He  was  repeatedly 
blown  down  and  part  of  the  way  he  had  to  crawl.  But 
he  got  there  and  found  that  it  had  registered  between 
165  and  170  miles  an  hour  before  it  was  blown  to  pieces. 
Still  he  wasn't  satisfied.  He  decided  to  go  to  the  top 
of  the  peak  to  see  how  conditions  were  there.  To  the 
average  person  it's  a  scary  climb  at  best.  But  he  made 
it  and  found  the  summit  comparatively  calm.  The 
winds  were  rebounding  from  the  mountainsides  and 
leaving  the  summit  undisturbed.  "It  took  nerve  to  do 
that."  the  visitor  ventured.  "No,  not  nerve."  Mills  cor- 
rected, "just  plain  lack  of  sense." 

Vice-Admiral  William  Snowden  Sims,  now  repre- 
senting the  United  States  Xavy  in  cooperative  action 
with  the  British  and  French  naval  authorities,  who  has 
his  temporary  headquarters  in  London,  is  a  native  of 
Canada.  He  is  regarded  in  official  circles  as  the  man 
who  transformed  the  target  record  of  the  United  States 
Xavy.  who  has  had  more  experience  with  craft  built  to 
combat  the  submarine  than  any  other  American,  and 
who  has  shown  inventive  skill  in  devising  ways  and 
means  for  accomplishing  professional  and  naval  service 
ends.  It  was  while  on  duty  as  fleet  intelligence  officer 
and  inspector  of  target  practice  for  the  Asiatic  squad- 
ron that  he  had  to  concentrate  on  phases  of  gunnery. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  carry  on  much  of  this  work  in 
waters  where  he  had  intimate  association  with  Admiral 
Percy  Scott,  at  that  time  gunnery  expert  of  the  British 
Xavy.  This  specialization  on  ordnance,  gunnery  prac- 
tice, and  the  mechanism  of  watching,  recording,  and 
shaping  the  shooting  skill  of  a  fleet  or  a  navy's  marks- 
men has  been  of  great  value  to  the  admiral  and  will  be 
to  his  country  in  the  war. 


The  business  principles  of  American  whaling  are 
often  mentioned  as  an  excellent  example  of  industrial 
cooperation.  A  ship  is  stocked  and  equipped  by  the 
owners,  and  the  profits  of  the  cruise  are  distributed 
in  the  ratio  of  two-thirds  to  the  capital  invested  and 
one-third  to  labor.  Xo  member  of  the  crew  receives 
wages  or  a  guaranty  of  any  sort,  but  to  each  is  allotted 
a  certain  share,  termed  the  "lay,"  of  the  net  results. 
In  general,  the  captain's  lay  ranges  from  a  fifteenth 
to  an  eighth  according  to  his  whaling  record.  The 
mate  and  three  lower  officers,  the  four  boatsteerers  or 
harpooners.  the  cooper,  steward,  cook,  carpenter,  sea- 
men, and  green  hands  receive  proportionate  shares,  and 
so  down  to  the  cabin  boy.  whose  lay  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  two-hundredth,  called  the  "long  lay." 
Thus  the  profit  of  each  individual  depends  upon  the 
success  of  the  cruise.  Ships  have  sometimes  failed  to 
pay  for  their  fitting  out :  on  the  other  hand,  the  On- 
ward of  Xew  Bedford  once  returned  with  a  catch 
worth  at  the  prevailing  prices  $395,000,  of  which  the 
captain's  lay  was  $40,000,  and  that  of  the  least  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  about  $2000. 


Barrie's  famous  story  in  "When  a  Man's  Single" 
about  the  "taking  of  Umbrage"  is  said  to  have  been 
by  no  means  fictitious.  The  "incident"  was  actually 
the  work  of  a  practical  joker  on  the  staff  of  a  well- 
known  provincial  paper  in  England.  It  was  in  1864. 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  Seven  Days'  War  waged  by 
Austria  and  Germany  on  Denmark,  and  this  journalist, 
knowing  how  late  news  was  dealt  with  at  the  office  of 
a  certain  other  paper,  contrived  that  a  message  should 
reach  that  paper  early  one  morning  announcing,  under 
the  heading  of  "The  War  in  Denmark."  "The  Enemy 
Have  Taken  Umbrage."  "Umbrage"  was  given  as  a 
place  in  the  Xorth  Sea.  and  full  particulars  about  it 
w-ere  supplied.  The  plot  succeeded,  the  momentous 
news  item  was  published,  and  the  "taking  of  Umbrage" 
was  the  talk  of  the  town  for  several  davs. 


It  is  possible  that  the  growing  of  willow  wood  for 
the  making  of  cricket  bats  may  become  an  industry 
in  this  country,  according  to  Professor  Sargent,  di- 
rector of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  most  valuable 
wood  for  cricket  bats  is. that  which  comes  from  the 
"close  bark"  willow,  which  grows  in  a  few  of  the 
southeastern  counties  of  England,  sometimes  attaining 
a  height  of  TOO  feet.  A  tree  which  was  felled  in  1888 
was  slightly  over  100  feet  high,  and  had  a  trunk  five 
feet  nine  inches  in  diameter.  From  the  wood  of  this 
tree  1179  cricket  bats  were  made.  Willow  trees  of  this 
variety  are  considered  highly  valuable. 


August  11.  1917. 


AN  AMERICAN  AT  THE  FRONT. 


A  University  Boy    from    California  Writes    of   Some   of  His 
War  Experiences  in  France. 


We  have  been  in  France  nearly  a  month  now  and  at 
the  front  for  over  a  week,  and  we  have  had  already  ex- 
periences almost  innumerable,  so  that  I  feel  competent 
to  write  you  somewhat  intelligently  as  I  have  promised. 
The  boys  have  just  started  out  for  a  night  run  to  the 
trenches,  but  my  car  is  out  of  order  and  my  partner 
and  I  are  forced  to  remain  at  camp.  The  only  agree- 
able part  about  being  left  behind  is  that  it  affords  us 
the  first  spare  time  we  have  had  since  our  arrival. 

We  reached  Bordeaux  on  the  30th  of  last  month, 
after  a  pleasant  but  uneventful  trip  of  eleven  days  on 
the  water.  We  came  directly  to  Paris,  and  upon  re- 
porting to  headquarters  found  an  unsatisfactory  state 
existing,  so  we  left  the  ambulance  work  and  entered 
the  camion  service  of  the  French  army.  We  are  at- 
tached to  a  division  known  as  Reserer  and  our  work 
consists  of  transporting  munitions  from  the  rear  bases 
to  the  front  line  batteries.  We  drive  five-ton  Pierce- 
Arrow  trucks — two  men  to  a  car — and  work  almost  al- 
together at  night. 

When  we  entered  the  service  we  were  sent  almost 
immediately  to  a  training  camp  seventy  miles  from 
Paris.  We  were  there  twelve  days  and  were  put 
through  a  pretty  stiff  course  of  work  from  4  in  the 
morning  until  9  or  10  at  night.  From  the  camp  we 
returned  to  Paris  for  a  "permission"  of  two  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  we  came  direct  to  our  station  at  the 
front. 

We  have  been  kept  exceedingly  busy  since  the  day 
of  our  arrival,  and  all  indications  point  to  practically 
unceasing  work  for  some  time  to  come.  I  have  been 
out  on  four  trips  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  each 
and  I  expect  when  we  get  our  cars  in  better  shape  and 
get  better  acquainted  with  the  work  our  hours  will  be 
even  longer.  We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  being  near 
the  active  zone.  We  see  many  interesting — even  ex- 
citing— things.  And  there  is  absolutely  no  monotony. 
Times  flies  quite  rapidly  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  will 
seem  no  time  at  all  before  our  six  months'  term  of 
service  has  expired. 

I  have  been  in  some  German  trenches  only  recently 
evacuated.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  extensive- 
ness  of  their  construction.  The  fighting  trenches 
themselves  are  comparatively  simple,  but  they  are  lined 
with  dugouts,  quarters  for  officers  and  men :  and  the 
former  are  often  nothing  less  than  palaces  underground. 
I  was  in  one  officer's  quarters  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
underground  which  were  completely  furnished  in 
wicker,  electric-lighted,  heated,  with  telephone  connec- 
tions, and  it  even  had  a  private  bath  attached.  The 
walls  were  papered,  there  was  a  buffet  in  one  corner 
containing  among  other  things  a  dozen  or  so  of  pewter 
steins  with  the  Kaiser's  picture  handsomely  emblazoned 
on  each,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  there  was  a  well- 
provisioned  wine  cellar  near  by. 

I  took  many  interesting  souvenirs  from  these 
trenches;  the  one  I  value  most  may  interest  you.  It 
shows  something.  I  think,  of  German  delicacy — or  lack 
of  it.  It  was  a  piece  of  a  tombstone  from  a  German 
cemetery.  On  it  was  the  Iron  Cross  and  the  epitaph 
of  a  German  officer.  On  the  back,  sweared  with  red 
paint,  was  a  French  inscription.  The  stone  had  been 
torn  from  a  French  cemetery,  turned  over,  and  used 
again  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  German  officer. 

Xight  before  last  we  carried  a  load  of  soixante 
qiiinzc  shells  from  a  near-by  base  to  some  front-line 
batteries.  We  traveled  over  a  shelled  road,  passed 
through  villages  in  which  not  a  house  remained  with 
four  walls  and  a  roof,  and  part  of  the  time  we  were 
close  enough  to  the  Germans  to  have  our  road  lighted 
by  their  white  and  green  bombs.  It  was  an  interesting 
trip  from  first  to  last,  but  we  will  be  seeing  the  same 
thing  every  day  from  now  on.  Just  as  we  were  leaving 
our  loading  place  we  passed  two  regiments  of  infantry 
moving  up  into  the  first-line  trenches.  Of  the  two 
thousand  and  more  men  that  passed  us  there  was  no 
one  that  appeared  to  be  under  thirty  years  of  age.  and 
they  passed  in  absolute  silence,  never  speaking  a  word. 
War  is  serious  business,  especially  when  you  get  as 
close  as  the  first  line. 

The  aviators  play  a  very  important  part  in  this  war. 
Eight  or  ten  of  them  can  be  seen  in  the  air  at  any  time 
and  fights  are  quite  frequent.  I  have  seen  two  Bosche 
avions  brought  down  in  flames  in  the  last  two  days. 
The  fights  in  the  air  at  night  are  beautiful  to  watch. 
Each  machine  carries  a  rapid-fire  gun  and  you  can  see 
the  flashes  as  they  shoot  and  the  bursting  of  the  shrap- 
nel from  the  anti-aircraft  guns  below.  It  beats  the 
Fourth  of  July  fireworks  all  to  pieces. 

I  have  been  thrown  with  the  French  soldiers  a  good 
deal  and  have  been  trying  with  my  small  smattering 
of  French  to  learn  something  of  their  view  of  the  war. 
Without  exception  they  are  wonderful  people.  They 
have  stood  the  brunt  of  a  horrible  war  for  three  years, 
and  you  can  have  no  idea  of  how  much  suffering  and 
sacrifice  they  have  borne  in  that  time.  Yet  they  are 
still  patient — hard-working  as  ever — and  they  pass  off 
anv  thought  of  what  they  have  lost  with  the  one  saying. 
"C'est  la  guerre."  It  is  the  most  common  byword  of 
France  today.  The  entire  nation,  of  course,  is  delighted 
at  America's  entrance   into  the  war,   and  are  eagerly 
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awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  American  army.  Ultimate 
victory  is  now  assured,  but  the  common  opinion  is  now 
that  it  is  a  long  way  off. 

I  intend  to  remain  in  this  service  for  six  months  and 
then  if  possible  enter  the  Officers'  Training  Camp  of 
the  French  army.  A  successful  completion  of  the 
course  in  this  camp  would  give  me  an  official  recom- 
mendation for  a  commision  in  the  American  army. 
These  are  my  plans  for  the  present,  but  six  months,  of 
course,  is  a  long  way  off. 

I  am  finding  France  delightful,  and  especially  do  I 
like  Paris.  We  were  fortunate  in  being  there  only  a 
few  days,  but  they  sufficed  to  leave  a  most  favorable 
impression  with  me  and  I  surely  plan  to  return  there 
at  the  end  of  my  service  here.  Three  months  from 
now  we  have  a  permission  of  seven  days,  and  a  few 
of  us  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the  military  pass  to 
visit  London  at  that  time.  Until  that  leave,  however, 
our  sight-seeing  will  be  limited  to  what  we  pass  in 
work.  The  section  which  we  relieved  were  cited  three 
times  for  honors,  and  five  men  were  individually 
awarded  the  "Croix  de  Guerre"  in  the  last  three  months. 
We  are  covering  the  same  territory  and  have  every 
reason  to  believe  we  shall  see  some  real  fighting  before 
long.  I  hope  so,  at  any  rate.  We  all  need  something 
to  make  us  forget  Paris  and  Xew  York. 

The  boys  are  making  great  plans  for  the  Fourth  of 
Juh'.  There  is  a  Princeton  section  a  few  miles  from 
here  and  we  are  going  to  take  them  on  in  baseball, 
following  which  will  be  a  banquet  and  appropriate 
ceremonies.  Fireworks  are  easily  furnished :  in  fact 
we  have  them  every  night.  All  this,  of  course,  is  pro- 
vided we  don't  work,  and  that  is  quite  a  big  provision 
around  here.  We  are  all  hoping  for  the  best,  how- 
ever. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Tibetans  all  applied  ages 
ago,  with  full  consciousness,  the  system  of  finger- 
prints for  the  purpose  of  identifying  individuals.  The 
Mohammedan  authors  who  visited  China  did  not  fail  to 
describe  this  system.  Rashideddin,  the  famous  Persian 
historian,  who  wrote  in  1303,  reports  as  follows: 
"When  matters  have  passed  the  six  boards  of  the  Chi- 
nese they  are  remitted  to  the  council  of  state,  where 
they  are  discussed,  and  the  decision  is  issued  after 
being  verified  by  the  khat  angnsht,  or  'finger-signa- 
ture,' of  all  who  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  council. 
.  .  .  It  is  usual  in  Cathay  (China),  when  anv  con- 
tract is  entered  into,  for  the  outline  of  the  fingers  of 
the  parties  to  be  traced  upon  the  document.  For  ex- 
perience shows  that  no  two  individuals  have  fingers 
precisely  alike.  The  hand  of  the  contracting  party  is 
set  upon  the  back  of  the  paper  containing  the  deed, 
and  lines  are  then  traced  round  his  fingers  up  to  the 
knuckles,  in  order  that  if  ever  one  of  them  should  deny 
his  obligation  this  tracing  may  be  compared  with  his 
fingers  and  he  mav  thus  be  convicted." 


George  Jacob  Holyoake,  the  apostle  of  cooperation, 
was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  nickname  "Jingo"  in 
reference  to  a  wrong  kind  of  patriotism  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Daily  News  about  the  Disraelian 
chauvinists  in  1878.  Nobody  yet  knows  for  certain 
where  the  word  came  from,  or  what  was  its  original 
meaning.  Motteux,  in  his  seventeenth-century  trans- 
lation of  Rabelais,  gave  "par  Dieu"  as  "by  Jingo"' ; 
it  is  some  people's  opinion  that  "Jingo"  is  the  Basque 
for  "God,''  and  that  the  word  made  its  way  into  the 
English  language  through  the  medium  of  Basque 
sailors. 


William  Corbett  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  po- 
tato and  prosperity  could  not  exist  side  by  side,  and  he 
quotes  with  approval  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  \YoIse- 
ley  that  on  the  Continent  "in  whatever  proportion  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  prevails  the  working  people  are 
wretched."  He  is  indeed  constantly  girding  at  the 
vegetables,  and.  in  his  "Rural  Rides."  recounts  noting 
with  satisfaction,  in  the  course  of  a  journey  from  St. 
Albans  to  Chesham.  that  he  did  not  see  "three  acres  of 
potatoes  in  this  whole  tract  of  fine  country." 

The  first  woman's  paper  to  be  established  in  this 
country  for  the  definite  purpose  of  spreading  abroad 
news  of  the  new  woman's  rights  propaganda  was  the 
Lily,  a  tiny  four-page  weekly  sheet  edited  by  Mrs. 
Amelia  Bloomer  of  Seneca  Falls.  Xew  York.  This  was 
begun  in  1849.  just  the  year  after  that  famous  first 
woman's  rights  convention  called  by  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  a  few  other  women,  the  radicals  of  those 
times. 


It  used  to  be  told  of  the  early  explorers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi that,  after  entering  the  delta,  they  never  knew 
how  they  got  inside,  and  that,  after  passing  through  it 
to  the  Gulf,  they  never  knew  how  they  got  outside.  It 
was  many  years  before  the  navigators  fixed  upon  land- 
marks which  enabled  them  to  steer  in  anything  like  a 
straight  course. 

The  Apache  were  the  first  Xorth  American  Indians 
to  obtain  horses,  and  ever  since  the  Spanish  occupation 
they  have  been  known  as  horse  raisers.  They  made 
frequent  forays  into  the  settlemem  of  Xew  Mexico  and 
penetrated  into  Old  Mexico  in  their  quest  for  horses. 


A  Match. 
If  love   were   what   the   rose   is. 

And   I   were  like  the   leaf. 
Our   lives    would  grow   together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather. 
Blown  fields  or  flowerful  closes. 

Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief  ; 
If  love  were  what  the   rose  is, 

And   I   were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I   were  what  the  words  are. 

And  love  were  like  the  tune, 
With  double  sound  and  single 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle. 
With   kisses  glad   as  birds   are 

That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon  : 
If   I   were   what  the  words  are. 

And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling. 

And   I   your  love   were  death. 
We'd  shine  and  snow  together 
Ere   March  made  sweet  the  weather 
With   daffodil  and  starling 

And  hours  of  fruitful  breath; 
If   you   were   life,   my   darling. 

And   I  your  love  were  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow. 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 
We'd  play  for  lives   and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and   treasons 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow 

And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy; 
If   you   were  thrall   to   sorrow, 

And   I   were  page  to  joy. 

If  you   were   April's   lady. 

And   I   were   lord  in    May, 
We'd   throw  with   leaves   for  hours 
And  draw   for  days   with   flowers. 
Till  day  like  night  were  shady 

And  night  were  bright  like  day; 
If  you   were   April's   lady. 

And  I  were  lord  in  May. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure. 

And  I  were  king  of  pain. 
We'd  hunt  down  love  together, 
Pluck  out  his  flying-feather. 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure. 

And  find  his  mouth  a  rein  ; 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure. 

And   I   were   king   of  pain. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 


To  Anthea,  Who  May  Command  Him  Anything. 
Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  five 

Thy  Protestant  to  be  ; 
Or  bid   me  love,   and   I   will  give 

A  loving  heart  to  thee. 

A    heart   as   soft,    a   heart   as    kind, 

A   heart  as  sound  and  free 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find. 

That  heart   I'll   give  to   thee. 

Bid  that  heart  stay,  and  it  will  stay 

To   honor  thy  decree ; 
Or  bid  it  languish  quite  away. 

And  't  shall  do  so  for  thee. 

Bid  me  to  weep,   and  I  will  weep. 

While  I  have  eyes  to  see ; 
And   having  none,    yet   will    I    keep 

A  heart  to  weep  for  thee. 

Bid  me  despair,  and  I'll  despair. 

Under  that  cypress  tree ; 
Or  bid  me  die,   and   I   will  dare 

E'en  death  to   die  for  thee. 

Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart, 

The  very  eyes  of  me; 
And  has  command  of  every  part. 

To    live   and   die   for  thee. — Robert   Hcrrick. 


Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane. 
The  sun  has  gane  down  o'er  the  lofty  Benlomoiid 

And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside  o'er  the  scene, 
"While  lanely  I  stray,  in  the  calm  simmer  gloamin'. 

To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane. 

How  sweet  is  the  brier,  wi'  its  salt  fauldin'  blossom. 
And  sweet  is  the  birk,  wi'  its  mantle  o'  green  ; 

Yet  sweeter  and  fairer,   and  dear  to  this  bosom. 
Is   lovely   young  Jessie,    the    Flower   o'    Dunblane. 

She's  modest  as  ony,  and  blithe  as  she's  bonnie  ; 

For  guileless  simplicity   marks  her  its  ain  ; 
And  far  be  the  villain,  divested  of  feeling, 

Wha'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet  Flower  o'  Dunblane 

Sing  on,  thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the  e'ening ! 

Thou'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Calderwood  glen  ; 
Sae  dear  to  this  bosom,   sae  artless   and  winning, 

Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  Flower  o"  Dunblane. 

How  lost  were  my  days  till   I  met  wi'  my  Jessie  ! 

The  sports  o'   the  city  seemed   foolish  and  vain  ; 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph   I  would  ca'  my  dear  lassie 

Till  charmed  wi'  sweet  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane. 

Though   mine   were  the  station   o'   loftiest  grandeur, 
Amidst  its  profusion   I'd   languish  in  pain. 

And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o'  its  splendor, 
If  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane. 

— Robert  Tannahill. 


Hell  Gate  Bridge  represents  a  mass  of  19.000  tons 
of  steel* alone.  From  pier  to  pier  the  arch  spans  an 
interval  of  1017  feet,  making  it  the  longest  steel  arch  in 
the  world,  and  the  heaviest  bridge  of  anv  description 
ever  built  across  an  obstacle.  Two  massive  towers  sup- 
port the  enormous  weight.  They  rise  to  a  height  of 
250  feet  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  ends  of  the 
bridge  rest  upon  four  ponderous  shoes  of 
each  weighing  500.000  pounds,  the  largc-t 
made. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


August  11.  1917. 


A  STUDENT  IN  ARMS. 


A  Second  Volume  by  Donald   Hankey    Gives  a  Further  In- 
sight into  the  Realities  of  War. 


The  reception  given  to  the  first  war  book  by  Donald 
Hankey  was  so  warm  as  to  justify  a  second  selection 
from  the  letters  and  sketches  written  by  him  while  at 
the  front.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Donald  Hankey 
was  intended  for  the  church,  and  his  own  strong  in- 
clinations took  him  in  that  direction,  but  the  call  of 
war  showed  him  a  greater  duty,  and  he  enlisted  in 
August,  1914.  A  year  later  he  was  wounded,  but  re- 
turned to  the  front  in  May.  1916,  and  was  killed  in 
action  a  few  months  later. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  vital  chapter  of  his 
new  book  is  the  one  dealing  with  the  morals  of  the 
soldier.  He  is  under  no  illusions  because  he  knows 
the  facts.  Conditions  at  home  are  unfavorable  to  rigid 
virtue,  but  they  are  much  worse  abroad: 

So  much  for  the  army  at  home.  When  we  cross  the  Chan- 
nel even-  feature  is  a  hundred  times  intensified.  Consider  the 
fighting  man  in  the  trenches — and  I  am  still  speaking  of  both 
officers  and  men — the  most  ordinary  refinements  of  life  are 
conspicuously  absent.  There  is  no  water  to  wash  in.  Vermin 
abound,  sleeping  and  eating  accommodations  are  frankly  dis- 
gusting. One  is  obliged  for  the  time  to  live  like  a  pig. 
Added  to  this  one  is  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  nervous  ten- 
sion. One  gets  very  little  sleep.  Every  night  has  its  anxieties 
and  responsibilities.  Danger  or  death  may  come  at  any  mo- 
ment. So  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Then  comes  the  return  to  billets,  to  comparative 
safety  and  comfort — the  latter  nothing  to  boast  about  though  ! 
Tension  is  relaxed.  There  is  an  inevitable  reaction.  Officers 
and  men  alike  determine  to  "gather  rosebuds"  while  they 
may.  Their  bodies  are  fit,  their  wills  are  relaxed.  If  they 
are  built  that  way,  and  an  opportunity-  offers,  they  will 
"satisfy  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

When  there  is  real  fighting  to  be  done  the  dangers  of  the 
after-reaction  are  intensified.  You  who  sit  at  home  and  read 
of  glorious  bayonet  charges  do  not  realize  what  it  means  to  the 
man  behind  the  bayonet.  You  don't  realize  the  repugnance 
for  the  first  thrust — a  repugnance  which  has  got  to  be  over- 
come. You  don't  realize  the  change  that  comes  over  a  man 
when  his  bayonet  is  wet  with  the  blood  of  his  first  enemy. 
He  "sees  red."'  The  primitive  "blood-lust,"  kept  under  all 
his  life  by  the  laws  and  principles  of  peaceful  society,  surges 
through  his  being,  transforming  him,  maddening  him  with  the 
desire  to  kill,  kill,  kill !  Ask  any  one  who  has  been  through 
it  if  this  is  not  true.  And  that  letting  loose  of  a  primi- 
tive lust  is  not  going  to  be  without  its  effect  on  a  man's 
character. 

But  not  all  the  men  become  animals.  Many  are  saved 
by  hard  work  and  many  more  by  a  love  of  home  and 
by  the  love  of  the  married  men  for  their  wives: 

There  is  immorality  in  the  army ;  when  there  is  oppor- 
tunity immorality  is  rife.  Perhaps  there  is  more  abroad  than 
there  is  at  home.  If  so  it  is  because  there  is  far  greater 
temptation.  Nevertheless  I  fancy  that  my  correspondent,  who 
is  a  padre,  a  don,  and  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  saint,  is 
perhaps  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  evil  in  the  army  as  com- 
pared with  civil  life.  I  imagine  that  very  few  padres,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  dons,  and  most  of  all  if  they  are  saints, 
realize  that  in  civil  life  as  in  army  life  the  average  man  is 
immoral,  both  in  thought  and  deed.  Let  us  be  frank  about 
this.  What  a  doctor  might  call  the  "appetites"  and  a  padre 
the  "lusts"  of  the  body  hold  dominion  over  the  average 
man,  whether  civilian  or  soldier,  unless  they  are  counteracted 
by  a  stronger  power.  The  only  men  who  are  pure  are  those 
who  are  absorbed  in  some  pursuit,  or  possessed  by  a  great 
love :  be  it  the  love  of  clean,  wholesome  life  which  is  re- 
ligion, or  the  love  of  a  noble  man  which  is  hero-worship, 
or  the  love  of  a  true  woman.  These  are  the  four  powers 
which  are  stronger  than  "the  flesh" — the  zest  of  a  quest, 
religion,  hero-worship,  and  the  love  of  a  good  woman.  If  a 
man  is  not  possessed  by  one  of  these  he  will  be  immoral. 

Probably  most  men  are  immoral.  The  conditions  of  mili- 
tary', and  especially  of  active  service  merely'  intensify  .the 
temptation.  Unless  a  soldier  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause, 
or  powerfully  affected  by  religion,  or  by  hero-worship,  or  by 
pure  love,  he  is  immoral. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  was  once  a  pacifist  and 
hated  militarism,  but  experience  has  shown  him  that 
not  all  of  militarism  is  hateful,  that  it  breeds  great 
virtues  as  well  as  great  vices,  and  that  perhaps  the 
virtues  are  the  more  numerous: 

Before  the  war  I,  too,  hated  "militarism."  I  despised  sol-  j 
diers  as  men  who  had  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  j 
pottage.  The  sight  of  the  Guards  drilling  in  Wellington  Bar- 
racks, moving  as  one  man  to  the  command  of  their  drill  j 
instructor,  stirred  me  to  bitter  mirth.  They  were  not 
men.  but  manikins.  When  I  first  enlisted,  and  for  many 
months  afterwards,  the  "mummeries  of  military  discipline," 
the  saluting,  the  meticulous  uniformity,  the  rigid  suppression 
of  individual  exuberance,  chafed  and  infuriated  me.  I  com- 
pared it  to  a  ritualistic  religion,  a  religion  of  authority  only, 
which  depended  not  on  individual  assent,  but  on  tradition  for 
its  sanctions.  I  loathed  militarism  in  all  its  forms.  Xow 
.  .  .  well,  I  am  inclined  to  reconsider  my  judgment.  See- 
ing the  end  of  military  discipline  has  shown  me  something 
of  its  ethical  meaning — more  than  that,  of  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing. 

For  though  the  part  of  the  "great  push''  that  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  see  was  not  a  successful  part,  it  was  none  the  less 
a  triumph — a  spiritual  triumph.  From  the  accounts  of  the 
ordinary  war  correspondent  I  think  one  hardly  realizes  how 
great  a  spiritual  triumph  it  was.  For  the  war  correspondent 
only  sees  the  outside,  and  can  only  describe  the  outside  of 
things.  We  who  are  in  the  army,  who  know  the  men  as  in- 
dividuals, who  have  talked  with  them,  joked  with  them,  cen- 
sored their  letters,  worked  with  them,  lived  with  them,  we 
see  below  the  surface. 

The  war  correspondent  sees  the  faces  of  the  men  as  they 
march  towards  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  sees  the  steadiness 
of  eye  and  mouth,  hears  the  cheerv  jest.  He  sees  them  ad- 
vance into  the  \  alley  without  flinching.  He  sees  some  of 
them  return,  tired,  dirty,  strained,  but  still  with  a  quip  for 
the  passer-by.  He  gives  us  a  picture  of  men  without  nerves, 
witho-n  sensitiveness,  without  imagination,  schooled  to  face 
death  as  they  would  face  rain  or  any  trivial  incident  of  even- 
day  hie  The  ■■Tommy"  of  the  war  correspondent  is  not 'a 
hum  in  being,  but  a  lay  figure  with  a  gift  for  repartee  little 
ihan  the  manikin  that  we  thought  him  in  those  far-off 
^etore  the  war,  when  we  watched  him  drilling  on  the 


barrack  square.  We  soldiers  know  better.  We  know  that 
each  one  of  those  men  is  an  individual,  full  of  human  affec- 
tions, many  of  them  writing  tender  letters  home  every  week, 
each  one  longing  with  all  his  soul  for  the  end  of  this  hate- 
ful business  of  war  which  divides  him  from  all  that  he  loves 
best  in  life.  We  know  that  every  one  of  these  men  has  a 
healthy  individual's  repugnance  to  being  maimed,  and  a  hu- 
man shrinking  from  hurt  and  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death. 

The  author  gives  us  a  chapter  of  random  reflections, 
small  extracts  from  diary  leaves,  some  of  them 
strangely  eloquent  of  life  at  the  front : 

These  rats  are  the  limit !     The  dug-out  swarms  with  them. 


decided  to  remain  behind  the  parapet.  If  you  do  not  go  out 
you  may  set  a  precedent,  and  night  after  night  the  work  will 
be  postponed,  till  at  last  it  is  too  late,  and  the  Hun  has  got 
through  and  raided  the  trench.  If  you  hesitate  or  ask  ad- 
vice you  are  lost.  You  have  to  make  up  your  mind  in  an  in- 
stant, and  to  stand  by  it.  If  you  waver  your  men  will  never 
have  confidence  in  you  again. 

Still  more  in  a  push;  a  junior  subaltern  is  quite  likely  to 
find  himself  at  any  time  in  command  of  a  company,  while  he 
may  for  a  day  even  have  to  command  the  relics  of  a  bat- 
talion. I  have  seen  boys  almost  fresh  from  a  public  school 
in  whose  faces  there  were  two  personalities  expressed :  the 
one  full  of  the  light-hearted,  reckless,  irresponsible  vitality  of 
boyhood,  and  the  other  scarred  with  the  anxious  lines  of  one 
to   whom  a  couple  of  hundred  exhausted   and  nerve-shattered 


Last    night    they    ate    half    my   biscuits    and    a    good    part    oi     men  have  looked,  and  not  looked  in  vain    for  leadership  and 
Timothy's  clean  socks,   and  whenever  I  began  to  get  to  sleep    strength  in  their  grim  extremity.     From  a  boy  in  such  a  posi- 


tion is  required  something  far  more  difficult  than  personal 
courage.  If  we  praise  the  boy  soldier  for  his  smile  in  the 
face  of  shells  and  machine  guns,  don't  let  us  forget  to  praise 
still  more  the  boy  officer  who,  in  addition  to  facing  death  on 
his  own  account,  has  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  lives 
of  a  hundred  other  men.  There  is  many  a  man  of  undoubted 
courage   whose  nerve  would  fail  to   bear  that   strain. 

Another  remarkable  chapter  is  on  the  fear  of  death 
in  war.  Very  few  people  are  afraid  of  a  natural  death, 
but  a  violent  death  is  different,  and  yet  "hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  have  gone  to  meet  practically  certain 
destruction  without  giving  a  sign  of  terror" : 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  moment  of  a  charge  men  are  in  an 
absolutely  abnormal  condition.  I  do  not  know  how  to  de- 
scribe their  condition  in  scientific  terms:  but  there  is  a  sen- 
sation of  tense   excitement  combined  with  a  sort  of  uncanny 


one  of  them  would  run  across  my  face,  or  some  other  sensi- 
tive part  of  my  anatomy,  and  wake  me  up.  I  shall  leave  the 
candle  alight  tonight,  to  see  if  that  keeps  them  away. 

Last  night  the  rats  tried  to  eat  the  candle,  and  very  nearly 
set  me  on  fire.  If  it  were  not  for  the  rain  I  would  try  the 
firestep. 

The  men  are  having  a  rotten  time  again — no  proper  shelter 
from  the  rain,  and  short  rations,  to  say  nothing  of  remark- 
ably  good   practice   by   the    Boche   artillery.      C ,   just   out 

from  England,  got  scuppered  this  afternoon.  A  good  boy — 
made  his  communion  just  before  we  came  in.  T  suppose  he 
didn't  know  much  about  it,  and  that  he  is  really  better  off 
now ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  one  angry. 

The  rain  has  lifted,  so  last  night  I  tried  the  firestep.  and 
got  a  good  sleep.     The  absurd  thing  was  that  I  couldn't  wake 

up  properry.  I  came  on  duty  at  midnight,  was  roused,  got  j  calm.  Their  emotions  seem  to  be  numbed.  Noises,  sights, 
to  my  feet,  and  started  to  walk  along  the  trench.  And  then  j  and  sensations  which  would  ordinarily  produce  intense  pity, 
the  Xameless  Terror,  that  lurks  in  dark  corners  when  one  is  horror,  or  dread,  have  no  effect  on  them  at  all.  and  yet  never 
a  small  boy,  gripped  me.  I  was  frightened  of  the  dark,  was  their  mind  clearer,  their  sight,  hearing,  etc..  more  acute, 
filled  with  a  sense  of  impending  disaster!  It  took  about  They  notice  all  sorts  of  little  details  which  would  ordinarily 
ten  minutes  to  wake  properly  and  shake  it  ott.  I  must  try  pass  them  by,  but  which  now  thrust  themselves  on  their  atten- 
to  get  more  sleep  somehow;  but  it  is  jolly  difficult.  tion    with    absurd   definiteness — absurd    because   so   utterly   in- 

A>-      ,  ■    •  _,     ,  .    ,.  e  ,  .  ,        congruous  and  meaningless.     Or  thev  suddenly  remember  with 

We  have  a  vivid  description  oi  a  charge  into  the  ]  extraordinary  clearness  some  trivial  "incident  of  their  past  life, 
German  trenches.  Hankey  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  hitherto  unremembered,  and  not  a  bit  worth  remembering! 
of  carrying  bombs  at  top  speed  to  the  attacking  party  But  witn  the  issue  before  them,  with  victory  or  death  or  the 
and  he 'says  that  with  immense  difficulty  he  managed  to  ^psspect  ot  etemity'  their  minds  bIankly  refuse  t0  come  to 
get  through  with  about  ten  of  his  men:  No;    it   is   not    at   the   moment   of   a   charge   that   men    fear 

At  last  we  sighted  our  objective,  a  cluster  of  chalk  mounds  death.  As  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  in  bed.  Nature  has 
surrounded  with  broken  wire,  shell  craters,  corpses,  wreathed  :  an  anesthetic  ready  for  the  emergency.  It  is  before  an  attack 
in  smoke,  dotted  with  men.  I  think  we  all  ran  across  the  tnat  a  man  's  more  liable  to  fear — before  his  blood  is  hot, 
ground  between  our  front  line  and  our  objective,  though  it  ;  and.  while  he  still  has  leisure  to  think.  The  trouble  may 
must  have  been  more  or  less  dead  ground.  Anyhow,  only  °egin  a  day  or  two  in  advance,  when  he  is  first  told  of  the 
one  man  was  hit.  When  we  got  close  the  scene  was  ab-  attac^  which  is  likely  to  mean  death  to  himself  and  so  many 
surdly  like  a  conventional  battle  picture — the  sort  of  picture  °^  ^is  chums.  This  part  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  fairly 
that  one  never  believes  in  for  a  minute.  There  was  a  wild  easv  t0  be  philosophic  if  one  has  plenty  of  time.  One  in- 
mixture  of  regiments — Jocks.  Irishmen.  Territorials,  etc.  dulges  in  regrets  about  the  home  one  may  never  see  again. 
There  was  no  proper  trench  left.  There  were  rifles,  a  ma-  One  's  rather  sorry  for  one's  self:  but  such  self-pity  is  not 
chine  gun,  a  Lewis  rifle,  and  bombs  all  going  at  the  same  wholly  unpleasant.  One  feels  mildly  heroic,  which  is  not 
time.      There   were   wounded   men   sitting   in   a   kind   of   help-    wholly    disagreeable    either.      Very    few    men    are    afraid    of 


less    stupor ;    there    were    wounded   trying   to   drag   themselves 
back  to  our  own  lines ;  there  were  the  dead  of  whom  no  one 


death   in  the  abstract.     Very   few  men  believe  in  hell,   or  are 
tortured  by  their  consciences.     They  are  doubtful  about  after- 


took   any   notice.      But  the  prevailing  note  was   one   of   utter    death,   hesitating   between    a   belief   in   eternal    oblivion    and   a 


belief  in  a  new  life  under  the  same  management  as  the  pres- 
1  ent ;  and  neither  prospect  fills  them  with  terror.  If  only  one's 
"people"  would  be  sensible,  one  would  not  mind. 

It  is  the  hours  preceding  the  attack  that  tell  most 
heavily  upon  the  soldiers"  nerves.  It  is  then  that  a 
man   must   "face   the   spectres   of  the   mind,"   and   lay 


weariness  coupled  with  dogged  tenacity. 

Here  and  there  were  men  who  were  self-conscious,  won- 
dering what  would  become  of  themselves.  I  was  one  of 
them,  and  we  -were  none  the  better  for  it.  Most  of  the  fel- 
lows, though,  had  forgotten  themselves.  They  no  longer 
flinched,  or  feared.  They  had  got  beyond  that.  They  were 
just  set  on  clinging  to  that  mound  and  keeping  the  Huns 
at  bay  until  their  officer  gave  the  word  to  retire.  Their  spirit  them  if  he  can 
was  the  spirit  of  the  oarsman,  the  runner,  or  the  footballer, 
who  has  strained  himself  to  the  utmost,  who  if  he  stopped  <-Jl  a"  the  hours  of  dismay  that  come  to  a  soldier  there 
to  wonder  whether  he  could  go  on  or  not  would  collapse;  are  rea">'  *ew  more  trying  to  the  neives  than  when  he  is 
but  who,  because  he  does  not  stop  to  wonder,  goes  on  miracu-  s'tt'nS  in  a  trench  under  heavy  fire  from  high -explosive  shells 
lously  long  after  he  should,  by  all  the  laws  of  nature,  have  or  t^mbs  from  trench  mortars.  You  can  watch  these  bombs 
succumbed   to    sheer   exhaustion.  -  lobbed   up   into   the   air.      You   see   them   slowly   wobble   down 

to  earth,  there  to   explode  with  a  terrific  detonation  that  sets 

Romance   is    still    to    be    found    in    war.    and    its    most    every    nerve   in    your   body   a-jangling.      You   can    do   nothing. 

usual    manifestation    is    the    love   between    officers   and    Vou  can  not  retalia*e  in  any  way.     You  simply  have  to  sit 

tight  and  hope  for  the  best.  Some  men  joke  and  smile;  but 
their  mirth  is  forced-  Some  feign  stoical  indifference,  and 
sit  with  a  paper  and  a  pipe;  but  as  a  rule  their  pipes  are 
out  and  their  reading  a  pretense.  There  are  few  men.  in- 
deed, whose  hearts  are  not  beating  faster,  and  whose  nerves 
are  not  on  edge. 

But   you    can't    call   this   "the   fear    of   death":    it    is   purely 


men: 

You  will  find  it  in  the  most  unlikely  subjects.  I  have  heard 
a  major,  a  regular  with,  as  I  thought,  a  good  deal  of  regi- 
mental stiffness,  talk  about  his  men  with  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  emotion.  "When  you  see  what  they  have  to  put 
up  with,   and  how  amazingly  cheery  they  are  through   it   all. 


you  feel  that  you  can't  do  enough  for  them.  Thev  make  vou  a  physical  reaction  of  danger  and  detonation.  It  is  not  fear 
feel  that  you're  not  fit  to  black  their  boots."  And  then*  he 
went  on  to  tell  how  it  was  often  the  fellows  whom  in  Eng- 
land you  despaired  of,  fellows  who  were  always  "up  at  orders." 
who  out  at  the  front  became  your  right-hand  men,  the  men 
on  whom  you  found  yourself  reiving. 

I  had  a  letter  not  long  ago  from  a  gunner  captain,  also  a 
regular,  who  has  been  out  almost  since  the  beginning  of  the 
"\ar'  „He  wrote:  "One  of  my  best  friends  has  just  been 
killed";    and    the    "best    friend"    was    not    the    fellow    he    had 


of  death  as  death.  It  is  not  fear  of  hurt  as  hurt.  It  is  an 
infinitely  intensified  dislike  of  suspense  and  uncertainty,  sud- 
den noise  and  shock.  It  belongs  wholly  to  the  physical  or- 
ganism, and  the  only  cure  that  I  know  is  to  make  an  act  of 
personal  dissociation  from  the  behavior  of  one's  flesh.  Your 
teeth  may  chatter  and  your  knees  quake,  but  as  long  as  the 
real  you  disapproves  and  derides  this  absurdity  of  the  flesh, 
the  composite  you  can  carry  on.  Closely  allied  to  the  sensa- 
tion   of    nameless    dread   caused    by    high    explosives    is   that 


known  at  "the  shop,"  or  played  polo  with  in  India,  or  hunted    caused  by  gas.     Xo  one  can  carry  out  a  relief  in  the  trenches 
with  in  Ireland,  but  a  scamp  of  a  telephonist,  who  had  stolen 
his  whisky  and   owned  up;   who  had  risked  his  life   for  him. 
who  had  been  a  fellow-sportsman  who  could  be  relied  on  in  a 
tight  corner  in  the  most  risky  of  all  games. 

There  is  indeed  a  glamour  and  a  pathos  about  the  private    pense  combined  with  the  threat  of  physical   suffering. 
soldier,  especially  when,  as  so  often  happens,  he  is  really  only 
-    boy.      When   you   meet   him   in   the   trenches,    wet,    covered 


without  a  certain  anxiety  and  dread  if  he  knows  that  the 
enemy  has  gas  cylinders  in  position  and  that  the  wind  is 
in  the  east.  But  this,  again,  is  not  exactly  the  fear  of  death  ; 
but   much    more    a   physical   reaction    to   uncertainty   and   sus- 


The  book  contains  very  little  narrative,  but  it  is  so 


A  Student  in  Arms.     By  Donald  Hankey.     Second 
series.    Xew  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


with  mud.  with  tired  eyes  speaking  of  long  watches  and  hours  sincere  and  shows  such  a  depth  of  feeling  that  it  and 

vL^I  £°rlV  he  °evf  .fai,\t0  8«et  you  with  a  smile,  and  its  predecessor  will  certainly  take  high  rank  among  the 

jou  hne  him  for  it,  and  ieel  that  nothing  you  can  do  can  make  i;tpratnrP    nf   tho    war 

up  to  him   tor  it.     For  you  have  slept  in  a  much  more  com-  ,lter* 

fortable  place  than  he  has.     You  have  had  unlimited  tobacco 

and    cigarettes.      You    have    had    a    servant    to    cook    for   vou. 

You  have  fared  sumptuously  compared  with  him.     You  don't 

feel    his   superior.      You  don't   want   to   be   "gracious   without 

undue  familiarity."     Exactly  what  you  want  to  do  is  a  bit  **     Japanese     newspaper     publishes     the     following 

doubtful— the  major  said  he  wanted  to  black  his  boots  for  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  the  newlv-elected  Diet, 

h.m.  and  that  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  expressing  it.  consisting  of  381   members:     Lawyers.  55;  journalists 

The  junior  officer,  says  Mr.  Hankey.  has  an  easier  (or  persons  connected  with  newspapers  as  proprietors, 

time  from  the  material  point  of  view  than  the  private,  etc-*-   43;    industrial   and   commercial   men.   85:   agri- 

but   there   are   many  officers   who   look   back   to   their  cultural.  33;   land-owners,  31;  mine-owners,   14:  phy- 

days  as  privates  with  regret:  sicians.    13:    bankers,    15:    educationists.   9:    connected 

Those  apparently  irresponsible  subalterns  whom  you  see  en-  w*tn   shipping  and   fisheries.   9:    in   public   office.  6:   un- 

tertaimng  their  lady  friends  at  the  Carlton  or  Ciro's  do.  when  classified,    68    (mostly    professional    politicians). 

they  are  at  the  front,  have  very  heaw  responsibilities.     Even  ~ 

in  the  ordinary  routine  of  trench  life,  so  manv  decisions  have  -. 

to  be  made,  with  the  chance  of  a  "telling  off  whichever  way  I       The    average    output    of    potatoes    from    the    Isle    of 

you  choose,  and  the  lives  of  other  men  hanging  in  the  balance.  I  Tersev  is  no  less  than  60.000  tons  a  vear.     Thev  arrive 

foXdVfun  ZJS^^ZSSf&.'ZjZ  %£  I"  E"?'and  f  *  time  "he"  *e  E"^h  ™*  "°P  !s 
are  you  to  do?  If  you  go  out  you  may  be  seen.  Half  a  :  Decoming  exhausted,  and  are  an  important  addition  to 
dozen  of  your  men  may  be  mown  down'br  a  machine  gun  I  the  national  potato  Supply  until  the  earlv  English  va- 
\ou  w.ll  be  blamed  and  will  blame  yourself  for  not  having  I  rieties  are  ready. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


In  its  monthly  report  of  August  1st  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  says: 

"The  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
installments  of  government  financing  is  being 
taken  advantage  of  by  railroad,  public  utility, 
and  industrial  companies  to  finance  their  most 
pressing  needs.  The  majority  of  this  financ- 
ing  has    been    done    by    means    of    short-term 
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notes  issued  at  the  unusually  attractive  rates 
which    present   conditions   demand. 

"July  financing  has  included  the  initial  of- 
fering to  the  public  of  a  block  of  Federal 
Land  Bank  4J^  per  cent.  Farm  Loan  twenty- 
year  bonds  at  101^,  to  net  about  4^  per 
cent,  to  maturity.  On  July  12th  the  City  of 
New  York  sold  to  a  syndicate  of  bankers 
$47,500,000  4J/i  per  cent,  fifty-year  bonds  and 
$7,500,000     4l/i     per     cent,     bonds     maturing 
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and  Western  Indiana  Railroad  Company  one- 
year  6  per  cent,  notes,  offered  on  a  6%  per 
cent,  basis;  $10,000,000  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  General  and  Refunding 
Mortgage  two-year  6  per  cent,  bonds,  to  yield 
about  6&i  per  cent.,  and  $6,000,000  Mark 
Manufacturing  Company  three-year  6  per 
cent,  secured  notes  to  yield  slightly  less  than 
6J4    per   cent. 

"The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  has 
found  it  advisable  to  issue  notes  instead  of 
bonds,  and  has  effected  a  private  sale  of 
$9,000,000,  running  three  years  at  5  per  cent. 

"Up  to  July  26th  the  average  price  for  ten 
leading  rails  shows  a  small  net  gain  over  the 
first  of  the  month  ;  for  ten  public  utilities  a 
net  gain  of  almost  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  and 
for  ten  industrials  a  net  gain  of  one-fourth 
of  1  per  cent. 

"The  outlook  for  the  security  market  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  taxation  and  price 
regulation."  

American  flour  has  practically  ceased  to 
compete  in  the  Chinese  market,  although 
limited  quantities  of  high-grade  patent  flours 
continue  to  be  imported  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  consumption  by  foreign  residents. 
Local  flour  ruled  high  in  1916,  owing  to  the 
short  wheat  crop  ;  but  American  prices  were 
also  advanced  and  freight  rates  excessive, 
preventing  the  import  of  ordinary  grades  in 
competition  with  the  product  of  Shanghai's 
mills,   although   exchange  was   favorable. 

American  food  products  are  becoming  pop- 
ular in  Shanghai,  sales  having  increased  ma- 
terially during  the  past  two  years.  American 
manufacturers  took  advantage  of  war  condi- 
tions and  gained  a  permanent  foothold  in 
this  market  by  demonstrating  that  their 
products  are  superior  in  quality  to  others  and 
no  higher  in  cost.  In  recent  years  the  better 
classes  of  Chinese  have  commenced  to  try 
many     foodstuffs     of     foreign      manufacture. 


serially  from  one  to  fifteen  years.  The  price, 
while  considerably  lower  than  that  obtained 
for  $40,000,000  fifty-year  A]/2  per  cent,  bonds 
sold  by  the  city  in  April,  1916,  was,  never- 
theless,   considered    satisfactory. 

"The  principal  corporate  financing  during 
the  month  has  comprised  $15,000,000  General 
Electric  three-year  6  per  cent,  notes  offered 
to  the  public  on  a  6.10  per  cent,  basis  and 
quickly    over-subscribed ;    $15,000,000    Chicago 
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The  total  number  of  sugar  mills  in  Cuba 
during  the  year  1916-17  was  201.  Of  this 
number  eight  are  in  the  province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  twenty-one  in  the  province  of  Ha- 
bana,  forty  in  the  province  of  Matanzas, 
seventy-one  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara, 
nineteen  in  the  province  of  Camaguey,  and 
forty-two  in  the  province  of  Oriente.  Of  the 
total,  sixty-eight  are  owned  and  operated  by 
citizens   of  the  United   States. 

The  1916-17  crop  will  yield  about  2,800,- 
000  tons.  The  production  of  sugar  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  has  increased  during  the  past 
seven  years,  as  follows:  1911,  1,480,217  tons; 
1912,  1,893,687  tons;  1913,  2,429,240  tons; 
1914,  2,596,567  tons;  and  1916,  3,006,625 
tons. 

The  1917  crop  was  estimated  at  3,500,000 
tons,  but  not  more  than  2,800,000  tons  will 
be  produced  under  favorable  weather  and 
other  conditions,  the  decrease  being  due  to 
the  destruction  of  cane  by  the  revolutionists 
and  the  inability  of  the  mills  to  grind  while 
disturbances  lasted.  The  estimate  for  1917 
of  3,500,000  tons  would  have  been  exceeded 
but  for  the  disturbances.  The  losses  of  cane 
by  fire  from  August,  1916,  to  May,  1917,  ac- 
cording to  the  Habana  estimate,  were  374,283 
tons.  

According  to  Winnipeg  dispatches,  the 
Western  Grain  Men's  Association  estimates 
the  grain  acreage  of  the  three  prairie 
provinces  at  23,310,000  acres,  compared  with 
22,748,000  last  year.  Wheat  comprises  12,- 
750,000  acres,  while  in  1916  the  acreage  was 
13,800,000.  

With  the  price  of  gasoline  at  61  cents  per 
gallon,  retail,  numerous  substitutes  for  fur- 
nishing vehicular  motive  power  have  appeared 
on  the  market.  A  development  in  the  use  of 
coal  gas  for  automobiles  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  a  motor  bus  using  coal  gas 
having  made  the  journey  from  London  to 
Eastbourne  and  return,  a  total  distance  of 
130  miles.  The  Grimsby  municipality',  which 
operates  a  system  of  motor-driven  omnibuses 
to  outlying  districts,  is  said,  after  a  trial  ex- 
tending over  four  months,  to  have  effected  a 
reduction  in  the  fuel  cost  per  mile  from 
4.30d.  to  1.66d.,  the  price  of  gasoline  being 
61  cents  per  gallon,  and  gas  61  cents  per 
1000   feet. 

The  only  change  made  in  the  motor  is  the 
fitting  of  a  butterfly  valve  in  the  air-intake 
pipe  for  the  regulation  of  the  air  supply, 
which  allows  the  engine  to  draw  the  gas  in 
the  correct  quantity  according  to  load  and 
speed.  It  is  claimed  that  an  advantage  ac- 
cruing from  the  use  of  gas  is  that  the  engine 
is  cleaner  and  the  valves  do  not  require 
grinding  so  often. 


The  investor  in  railroad  securities  has  seen 
the  value  of  his  stocks  and  bonds  steadily  slip 
down  the  price  scale  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  decline  in  both  classes  has  been  rather 
precipitate  in  the  last  few  months.  The  cli- 
max came  in  July,  when  most  of  the  7  per 
cent,  stocks  sold  close  to  par  and  some  of 
them  went  below  that  figure.  These  are 
widely   distributed   among  private   individuals 


and  are  held  to  some  extent  by  institutions. 
The  hope  of  the  shareholder  in  "rails"  has 
been  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  compensate  in  its  decision,  set  for 
July  1st,  for  the  higher  wages  under  the  Ad- 
amson  act,  the  great  advance  in  all  character 
of  supplies,  taxation,  and  numerous  other  ad- 
ditions to  the  railroad  cost-sheet  by  a  gen- 
erous grant  of  rates  asked  in  the  application 
of  the  carriers  last  spring.  When  the  de- 
cision was  first  read  it  carried  great  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  to  the  railroad  man- 
agers. It  seemed  to  deny  the  emergency  and 
to  refuse  help.  But  it  did  not.  Subsequent 
analysis  brought  the  statement  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  15  per  cent,  allowance  on 
coal,  coke,  and  iron  ore  and  the  lifting  of 
class  rates  between  New  York  and  Chicago, 
together  with  other  readjustments  in  the  rate 
classification,  would  provide  over  $100,000,- 
000  to  the  Eastern  lines.  The  roads  in  the 
South  and  those  in  the  West  were  allowed 
to  share  in  the  15  per  cent,  increase  in  coal 
and  coke,  but  denied  any  relief  on  class  rates. 
Together  they  may  receive  benefits  amounting 
to  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000. 

Under  other  conditions  this  would  have 
been  considered  very  liberal  treatment.  The 
increase  is  twice  the  amount  granted  in  the 
rate  advance  of  1915,  and,  in  fact,  the  first 
big  lift  the  roads  have  ever  had  from  the 
commission.  Its  relation,  however,  is  to  the 
percentages  of  increase  in  costs  rather  than 
to  gross  earnings.  These  costs  may  have 
reached  their  maximum.  Probably  they  have. 
The  largest  single  item  among  them  is  fuel 
coal.  This  has  begun  to  go  down.  Prices 
of  iron  and  steel  are  likely  to  be  less  rather 
than  more.  The  average  will  be  high,  very 
high,  but  not  a  rising  one.  So,  with  gross 
earnings  going  up  and  costs  getting  no  higher, 
and  possibly  falling,  those  roads  that  have 
been  able  to  earn  a  fair  margin  over  their 
dividends  will  be  fully  able  to  continue  them 
and  those  other  lines  that  have  paid  no  divi- 
dends will  still  pay  none,  but  their  interest 
earned  for  bonds  will  be  sufficient. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  farming  ma- 
chinery in  the  Guadalajara  district,  Mexico, 
the  United  States  consul  reports. 

Guadalajara,  the  second  city  in  Mexico,  is 
the  largest  market  and  distributing  centre  for 
the  great  agricultural  district  long  known  as 
the  granary  ot  Mexico.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  total  failure 
of  crops,  as  often  happens  in  the  northern 
states,  where  at  best  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  vast  expanse  is  adapted  to  agriculture. 
Here  there  are  wide,  well-watered  valleys 
with  extensive  fertile  fields,  and  agriculture 
is  the  leading  industry.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  in  one 
way  or  another  connected  with   agriculture. 

The  variation  of  climate  is  favorable  to  such 
a  variety  of  products  as  corn,  beans,  barley, 
wheat,  rice,  sugar,  and  alcohol.  Cattle  raising 
is  an  important  industry,  and  fruit  and  nuts 
are  becoming  important  among  the  products 
exported  from  this  district.  Considerable  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  culture  of 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grape-fruit,  and  apples, 
the  citrus  fruits  attaining  a  great  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  warmer  valleys  and  the 
apples  giving  excellent  results  in  the  uplands, 
where  there  is  frost  in  the  winter. 
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competitors  of  the  United  States  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  shop  windows  in  Catania 
are  attractively  dressed  and  that  the  samples 
displayed  are  usually  accompanied  by  attract- 
ive advertising  matter  indicating  country  of 
origin.  Sicilians  are  familiar  with  'Made  in 
Germany,'  'Made  in  England,'  and  the  like, 
but  they  do  not  see  'Made  in  United  States 
of  America.'  The  dressing  of  display  win- 
dows is  general  here  and  takes  the  place,  to. 
a  very  considerable  extent,  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. This  consulate  notes  that  many 
sales  are  made  of  competing  foreign  goods 
because  of  more  attractive  advertising  matter 
in  favor  of  the  sample  selected  by  the  pur- 
chaser."   

Considerable  interest  recently  has  been 
aroused  in  the  Seville,  Spain,  district  in  the 
use  of  tractors  for  farm  work,  according  to 
a  report  from  the  United  States  consul  at 
Seville.  At  an  agricultural  congress  held  there 
the  use  of  tractors  was  explained.  A  few 
years  ago  machines  of  that  class  were  un- 
known in  this  part  of  Spain.  One  was  im- 
ported in  1915  and  three  in  1916.  These 
trial  machines  were  so  successful  that  twenty- 
nine  have  been  imported  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1917,  and  as  they  become  better 
known  it  is  anticipated  that  an  increasing 
number  will  be  sold  there.  There  is  excep- 
tional   need    for    tractors    at    present,    because 


The  American  consul  at  Bristol,  England, 
desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  illustrated 
and  descriptive  literature  from  American 
firms  of  labor-saving  dock  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances, coal  and  ore  handling  machinery, 
appliances  for  unloading  raw  materials  from 
vessels  to  works,  cranes,  and  materials  used 
in  construction  of  workmen's  houses. 


The  United  States  consul  at  Berne  reports : 
"Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Swiss  peas- 
ants have  paid  increased  attention  to  Ameri- 
can agricultural  machinery,  especially  to 
motor  plows.  The  principal  drawback  to  the 
introduction  of  modern  American  agricultural 
machinery  in  Switzerland  is  that  few  farmers 
own  more  than  five  to  ten  acres  and  about 
five  to  ten  head  of  cattle ;  but  recently  the 
larger  peasant  associations  have  shown  an  in- 
terest in  such  machinery,  and  they  might  act 
as  purchasers  of  the  machines,  renting  them 
to  the  farmers. 

"The  war  has  made  unusual  demands  on 
the  farmer,  because  of  the  lack  of  laborers 
and  horses.  This  has  created  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  introduction  of  motor-driven 
machinery  for  working  the  ground,  to  avoid 
a   serious   shortage  at  the   next   harvest." 


Suggestions  for  American  exporters  to 
Sicily  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Catania, 
Italy: 

"American  exporters  of  products  to  be  re- 
tailed in  the  Catania  district  are  advised  to 
include  in  their  shipments  advertising  matter 
that  is  pictorial  or  decorative  in  any  way. 
Such  matter  should  have  the  name  of  the  ex- 
porting house  in  prominent  characters, 
omitting  name  of  city  and  slate,  but  have 
'United  States  of  America,"  'L'.  S.  of  Amer- 
ica,' or  'U.  S.  A.,'  according  to  space  avail- 
able on  the  advertising  matter.     Commercial 
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many  of  the  Spanish  mules  formerly  used  on 
the  farms  have  been  sold  and  sent  to  France. 


The  field  for  American  automobiles  in 
Switzerland  is  very  promising,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  transportation  difficulties 
deliveries  are  almost  impossible  at  present, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  abnormally  high  freight 
rates  orders  are  postponed  until  after  the 
war.  Yet  Swiss  motor-car  dealers  are  now 
seeking  connections  with  American  manu- 
facturers in  order  to  start  business  as  soon 
as  peace   is  concluded. 


Every  holder  of  a  Liberty  Loan  Bond  and 
every  prospective  purchaser  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  purchase  of  a  Liberty  Loan 
Bond  helps  the  government  of  the  L'nited 
States,  helps  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  helps  the  purchaser  as  a  citizen  as  well 
as  being  at  the  same  time  a  splendid  private 
investment. 

Moreover,  every  purchaser  of  a  Liberty 
Loan  Bond  serves  humanity  itself. 

One  can  not  serve  his  country  or  serve  his 
fellow-citizens  without  serving  himself,  his 
family,  and  posterity.  The  purpose  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Bond  is  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  and  every  purchaser  of  a  bond 
does  something  to  that  great  end  by  which 
not  only  the  present  but  future  generations 
are  benefited. 
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WHEN  THE  PRUSSIANS  CAME  TO 
POLAND 

The  Experiences  of  an  American  Woman 
During  the  German  Invasion 

BY 

LAURA  DE  TURCZYNOWICZ 

$1.25  net     -     -     Illustrated 

This  is  the  story  of  an  American  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
Polish  roble,  who  was  caught  in  h-r  home  by  the  floodti  le 
of  the  German  invasion  of  ihe  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland. 

How  trvlyshe  was  in  line  of  ihe  German  advance  may 
be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  iron-handed  von  Hinden- 
burg  for  some  days  made  his  headquarters  under  her  root. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Henry  Thoreau. 

"Henry  Thoreau,"  as  remembered  by  a 
young  friend,  is  a  small  volume  in  essay 
form  in  which  the  author,  Edward  Waldo 
Emerson,  endeavors  to  correct  the  unsympa- 
thetic impressions  set  forth  in  the  earlier 
essays  on  Thoreau  by  Lowell  and  Stevenson. 

Edward  Waldo  Emerson  claims  that  Tho- 
reau's  luminous  mind  and  high  practical 
ideals  never  have  been  rightly  understood  nor 
appreciated,  but  that  with  the  slow  passing 
of  time  he  is  steadily  coming  into  his  own. 
Mr.  Emerson's  pen  portrait  of  the  poet-natu- 
ralist is  an  admirable  and  redeeming  one. 
Reading  his  simple  statements,  couched  in 
the  language  of  love  and  understanding,  one 
is  imbued  with  the  desire  to  want  to  believe 
that  what  he  says  is  right.  And  it  may  be 
that  Lowell  and  Stevenson  did  not  correctly 
interpret  the  mind  with  which  they  failed  to 
sympathize.  The  reader  must  do  a  little 
thinking  on  his  own  account.  N.  P. 

Henry  Thoreau.  By  Edward  Waldo  Emerson. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25, 


Greater  Italy. 
For  most  people  the  history  of  modern 
Italy  leaves  off  with  the  Risorgimento.  That 
period  is,  of  course,  the  most  dramatic,  and 
numerous  excellent  volumes  tell  the  story. 
But  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1860, 
if  not  so  thrilling  as  those  of  the  struggle 
for  Italian  unity  and  independence,  are  full 
of  human  interest.  The  problems  with  which 
modern  united  Italy  has  had  to  deal,  from 
those  of  reorganization  down  to  those  of  Ger- 
man penetration,  are  fascinating  to  study. 
But  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  good  books 
dealing  with  them,  and  few  people  have  any 
but  the  vaguest  ideas  of  the  course  of  Italian 
development.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  Italy 


was  so  cruelly  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented when  she  finally  ended  her  attitude  of 
neutrality  and  entered  the  war. 

The  lack  has  now  been  made  good,  and  we 
have  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Kay  Wal- 
lace a  splendid  volume  tracing  the  rise  of 
Italy  as  a  world  power,  the  problems  which 
she  has  had  to  meet,  the  currents  of  political 
thought,  her  economic  reactions,  and  her  rela- 
tions to  Europe.  He  begins  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  achievement  of  unity  and  fol- 
lows this  with  an  analysis  of  the  formative 
elements  that  determined  the  character  of  the 
new  kingdom  and  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

A  great  stumbling-block  to  our  understand- 
ing Italy  and  rightly  appraising  her  has  been 
her  entrance  into  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  is  of  the  ut- 
most value  in  making  clear  the  issues  in- 
volved, not  only  in  the  formation  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  but  also  in  its  bearings  on 
Italy's  politics  during  its  continuance.  Like- 
wise the  economic  development  of  Italy,  the 
growth  of  socialism,  the  labor  troubles,  and 
the  political  significance  of  the  rise  to  power 
of  Giolitti.  are  admirably  treated. 

Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  Italy's 
colonial  experiments  and  to  the  Libyan  war. 
The  problem  of  the  Adriatic  and  Italy's  rela- 
tions to  the  Jugo-Slav  question  are  lucidly 
set  forth  and  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  issues  that  are  going  to  complicate 
the  settlement  of  the  war  as  regards  the  Bal- 
kans. One  Italian  question  in  which  the  world 
has  taken  more  or  less  interest,  usually  from 
a  partisan  standpoint,  is  that  of  the  relations 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal,  and 
this  topic  likewise  comes  in  for  judicial  treat- 
ment. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  gigantic  scheme 
whereby  Germany  in  recent  years  acquired 
such  a  domination  over  Italian  industry, 
finance,  and  politics  as  to  make  the  peninsula 
practically  a  German  province.  It  is  only  in 
the  light  of  this  that  one  can  see  the  en- 
trance of  Italy  in  the  war,  not  as  a  sordid  en- 
terprise, but  as  a  passionate  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. We  have  heard  much  of  this  al- 
ready from  Dr.  Dillon,  but  here  the  amazing 
story  is  told  in  full  detail.  Altogether  it  is 
a  very  timely  book  and  one  much  needed.  It 
shows  the  handiwork  of  the  historian  rather 
than  the  journalist,  and  its  fairness  is  not 
marred  by  the  author's  sympathies  for  the 
Italians  in  their  life-and-death  struggle  against 
Austria  and  Germany. 

Greater      Italy.       By     William     Kay      Wallace. 

New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $2.50  net. 


tiv'e  with  too  laborious  detail  of  the  why  and 
wherefor  of  almost  every  move,  every  spoken 
word,  of  the  players  in  her  drama  of  life. 
And  so  beautifully  does  she  tell  the  story  of 
seemingly  insignificant  trivialities  that  one  is 
apt  to  be  coerced  into  believing  that  ordinary 
people  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  bring  as 
fine  a  perception  to  bear  upon  the  common 
routine  of  their  days  as  this  tenuously  sensi- 
tized author  endows  them  with  from  the 
superabundance  of  her  own  .  finely  wrought 
imaginings. 

Miss  Brown  is  a  subtle  psychologist,  but 
she  is  liable  to  the  error  of  painting  pump- 
kins with  the  hair-line  precision  that  belongs 
to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  She  voices  a 
strong  plea  for  patriotism,  and  ruthlessly  ex- 
poses the  pacifist  to  the  full  measure  of  a 
superb  disdain.  Doubtless  the  reader  will  re- 
member that  the  progress  towards  ultimate 
truth  rests  with  the  individual,  and  no  man 
can  escape  the  battlefield  of  his  own  soul. 

"Bromley  Neighborhood"  stretches  into  a 
long  narrative  of  beautiful  simplicities  that 
border  at  times  on  the  tragic,  but  its  folks 
are  common-sense  folks  not  given  to  ex- 
tremes. 

Bromley  Neighborhood.  By  Alice  Brown. 
New  York:    The    Macmillan   Company;    $1.50. 


Bromley  Neighborhood. 

In  "Bromley  Neighborhood"  Alice  Brown 
has  given  us  a  remarkable  delineation  of 
home  folks  presumably  to  be  found  in  the 
country  places  somewhere  near  Boston.  The 
author  has  genius  for  removing  the  earth 
garments  of  her  characters  and  initiating  her 
readers  into  the  wonder  mysteries  of  their 
souls.     It  may  be  that  she  burdens  her  narra- 
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The  Lovers. 

The  story  of  "The  Lovers"  represents  a 
simple  record  of  high  ideals  and  grim  reali- 
ties. The  extremes  are  well  depicted  by  the 
masterly  art  of  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 
First,  with  the  imagery  of  the  poet  in  prose, 
she  tells  the  story  of  the  happiness  of  the 
wedded  lovers  in  a  poverty-haunted  garret 
overlooked  by  the  windows  of  her  own  Lon- 
don skyscraper  home,  and  second,  by  excerpts 
from  the  letter  of  the  soldier-lover  writing 
in  the  trenches  to  his  waiting  sweetheart- 
wife.  The  simple  romance  is  tragically  com- 
plete, because  the  soldier-lover  does  not  re- 
turn. The  following  bits  from  the  letters 
will  convey  far  better  than  any  comment  or 
description  the  intense  humanness  of  this 
record  of  facts  that  should  be  one  of  the 
classics   of  the   war  : 

The  first  twenty-four  hours  I  spent  actually 
in  the  trenches  were  the  happiest  and  mer- 
riest I  have  yet  spent.  We  are  in  a  little  fort 
all  on  our  own  with  some  of  the  kilted  Glas- 
gow Highlanders.  A  bigger-hearted,  jollier 
lot  one  could  not  meet.  All  that  they  had 
was  ours,  together  with  many  apologies  for 
what  they  had  not.  ...  Of  lice  they  have 
a  prodigious  lot,  and  gambling  is  rife.  Each 
man  hunts  for  a  large  and  leggy  animal. 
They  are  lined  up  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
a  Derby  start,  and  wagers  made  according  to 
fancy.  When  all  is  settled,  each  man  lights 
a  match  and  urges  on  his  luckless  steed  to 
the  winning  post.  One  bonny  lad  was  sneez- 
ing violently:  "What  are  ye  making  all  that 
noise  about,  mon  ?  Canna  ye  keep  quiet?" — 
"Hush,  mon,  I'm  trying  to  give  my  family  a 
cold  in  the  head.  It's  a  fine  idea,  for  when 
they  sneeze  they  will  give  awa  their  position." 
Horrible  as  it  sounds,  it  is  not  really  so  bad 
as  digging  to  fill  sandbags  in  the  dark.  A 
short  while  back  I  could  not  get  my  spade 
through  an  obstacle.  I  felt  about  in  the  dark- 
ness with  my  hands  and  found  that  obstacle 
hard  and  smooth  and  round — only  it  was  soft 
and  damp  on  the  exterior  and  had  hair  upon 
it.  To  strike  a  match  might  mean  death.  So 
I  just  covered  it  up  to  deaden  the  stench  and 
scratched  an  X  upon  the  spot  with  my  spade 
to  mark  an  unknown  grave.  After  I  had 
eaten  my  breakfast  in  the  morning  I  remem- 
bered I  had  not  washed  my  hands.  So  you 
can  understand  that  a  "Derby  Race"  makes 
a  pleasant  diversion. 

Again  we  read: 

The  Angelus  is  tolling.  Not  a  soul  is  in 
sight.  A  wonderful  hush  is  in  the  air  and 
the  world  seems  suddenly  empty.  Only  vague 
thoughts  are  left  me,  some  memories  of  little 
joys  and  their  balance  of  pain.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  must  be  back  amidst  the  clatter  and 
noise,  ribald  laughter  and  coarse  oaths,  and  I 
know  I  shall  feel  very,  very  lonely.  But 
somewhere  from  my  corner  in  the  straw  I 
shall  be  able  to  look  into  the  shadows,  and, 
perchance,  a  beautiful  white  faec  with  an  ab- 
surd little  drooping  mouth  will  come  and 
beckon  me  with  her  eyes,  and  take  me  over 
the  path  of  years  to  the  shadow  of  a  slanting 
roof,  where  a  little  black  kitten  darts  in  and 
out,  a  dying  fire  flickers,  and  a  pair  of  arms 
stretch  themselves  out  for  me,  and  perhaps 
in  their  embrace  I  shall  forget  the  path  that 
I  have  trodden  until  the  bugle  calls  me  to 
tread  that  weary  road  again.  N.  P. 

The  Lovers.  By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott   Company;   $1. 


Richmond  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  50 
cents),  is  a  little  war  sketch  of  a  mother  who 
was  so  good  a  comrade  as  to  whistle  when 
her  boy  went  to  war.  By  such  an  author  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  well  done. 


Srlerer  Reviews. 
"War  Food,"  by  Amy  L.  Handy  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  75  cents),  is  described  as 
"practical  and  economical  methods  of  keeping 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats."  It  is  a  correct 
description,  but  one  wonders  why  war  should 
be  necessary  to   make  us  economical. 

We  do  not  know  why  Olive  Hyde  Foster 
calls  her  new  book  "Gardening  for  Little 
Girls"  (Duffield  &  Co.;  75  cents).  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  juvenile  about  it.  But  it 
is  definite,  practical,  and  illustrated,  that  is  to 
say  it  is  eminently  suited  to  any  one  who  has 
a    garden. 

"The     Whistling     Mother,"     by     Grace     S. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Wellington's  campaign  in  Portugal  against 
Massena  has  not  been  worn  to  a  frazzle  by 
the  historical  novel  writer,  and  comes  with  a 
sense  of  novelty  and  freshness  to  the  reader 
of  Rafael  Sabatini's  "The  Snare"  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company),  while  that  expert  artist 
has  developed  a  story  as  glowing  with  life 
and  adventure  as  the  most  exacting  render 
could  desire. 

"Inside  the  German  Empire,"  by  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  has  been  published  in  Jap- 
anese. Mr.  Swope,  it  will  be  recalled,  won 
the  $10,000  Pulitzer  prize  at  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  for  his  masterly  report- 
ing of  internal  conditions  in  Germany  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war.  According  to  Mr. 
Swope,  the  Japanese  defection  from  the  cause 
of  the  Central  Empires  was  a  source  of 
chagrin  to  the  German  government.  "The 
political  censors,"  wrote  Mr.  Swope,  "permit 
no  unkind  word  to  be  said  about  Japan,"  al- 
though, as  a  leader  of  German  thought 
phrased  it,  "an  alliance  between  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Japan  will  be  a  'Dreibund  of 
Discontent.'  " 

-»•»■ 

Nova  Scotia's  Assembly  has  voted  to  sub- 
sidize shipbuilding  in  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
tune  of  $2,000,000  a  year. 
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Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 
Sixth  Year    Opens    September    5,   1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 
Telephone  Prospect  250 
GEO.  SABINE  POTTER,  Head  Master 


"COLLEGE  HALL" 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  California  opened 
in  1909  by  Mrs.  Susan  Davis,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Wheeler. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DAVIS,  Head  of  College  Hall 

2627  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

OPEN  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Manzanita  Hall  For  B°y* 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next  term  begins  September  17,  1917 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  address 


W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young   Boys 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and   August 


pOURSES  parallel  with  the 
best  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St.  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT    TAMALPAIS 

Military  Academy 

Primary,  Grammar,  High  School  depart- 
ments. Cavalry,  Infantry,  Mounted  Ar- 
tillery as  part  of  organized  outdoor 
athletics.  The  only  Division  A  accredited 
boarding  school  ifor  boys)  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  Twenty  -  eighth  year  begins 
August  22. 

The  real  test  of  any  school  Is  the  record 
of  its  graduates.  Catalogue  gives  present 
positions  of  Alumni  of  the  past  20  years. 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California 


August  11,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  he  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  the  recently 
U  acquired  Robinson  Library  of  several  thou- 
sand volumes  mailed  on  request. 

JOHN  HOWELL 

IMPORTER     BOOKS    PUBLISHER 

107  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  326S 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

All  About  Ponies. 
To  most  Americans  the  pony  is  merely  a 
diminutive  or  toy  horse,  a  plaything  for  the 
children.  But  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  ponies  have  their  definite  uses  and 
the  breeding  of  first-class  ponies  is  a  lucra- 
tive undertaking.  The  breeding  and  training 
of  polo  ponies  is  of  course  a  limited  field,  but 
the  raising  of  them  for  everyday  use,  espe- 
cially in  mountain  country,  is  a  line  that 
might  well  be  stimulated  in  our  own  country. 
"Ponies  and  All  About  Them,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
Townsend  Barton,  covers  the  subject  ex- 
haustively ;  in  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  treatise  on  the  pony  so  complete  in 
every  detail.  It  comprises  a  description  of 
all  the  breeds  and  their  uses,  rules  for  judg- 
ing, stable  management,  breaking  and  training, 
as  well  as  diseases  and  their  treatment. 
Horsemen  will  find  it  a  delightful  book. 

Ponies  and  All  About  Them.  By  Frank 
Townsend  Barton.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  & 
Co.;    %i   net. 

New  Books  Received. 

The  Fraser  Budget  for  Personal  or  Family 
Expenses.  New  York:  Tapley  Specialty  Company; 
75    cents. 

Arranged  to  give  comparisons  month  by  month 
and  planned  to  foster  a  specific  monthly  saving. 

Complete  United  States  Infantry  Guide. 
Philadelphia:  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 

For  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  Re- 
printed   from   government    publications. 

The  British  Navy  at  War.  By  W.  MacNeile 
Dixon.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  75 
cents. 

The  real  story  of  what  the  British  navy  has 
done  in  the  present  war. 

Pictorial  Photography.     By  Paul  L.  Anderson. 
Philadelphia:  J.    B.  Lippincott  Company;   ?2.50. 
An  American  book  on  American  photography. 

The  Whistling  Mother.  By  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  50 
cents. 

A    war-time    sketch. 

America's  Case  Against  Germany.  By  Lind- 
say Rogers.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

The  points  at  issue  in  the  light  of  international 
law. 

Gardening    for    Little    Girls.      By    Olive    Hyde 
Foster.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;   75  cents. 
A  practical  handbook. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.      By   Richard   H. 
Dana.      New   York:   Thomas   Y.   Crowell  Company. 
A  new   edition. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  American  City. 
By  Walter  Tallmadge  Arndt.  New  York:  Duffield 
&   Co.;   $1.50. 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  home  rule 
in  cities. 

Turn     to     the     Right.       By     Bennet     Musson. 
New   York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   ?1.35. 
A   novel. 

Poems  of  Charles  Warren  Stoddard.  Col- 
lected by  Ina  Coolbrtth.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;    $1.25, 

A  selection. 

The    New     Carthage.       By     Georges     Eckhoud. 
New  York:    Duffield  &   Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel  of  Antwerp. 

Lake  and  Steam  Game  Fishing.  By  Dixie 
Carroll.  Cincinnati :  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company ; 
$1.75. 

All  about  fishing. 

The  Master  of  the  Hills.      By  Sarah  Johnson 
Cocke.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

War  Food.  By  Amy  L.  Handy.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    75    cents  net. 

Practical  and  economical  methods  of  keeping 
vegetables,    fruits,    and    meats. 

The    Interlopers.      By    Griffing    Bancroft.      Chi- 
cago:  The  Blakely-Oswald   Company;   $2. 
A   novel. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Student  Goes  to  War. 
I   saw    the   spires  of   Oxford 

As   I    was   passing  by. 
The   grey    spires   of    Oxford 

Against    a    pear]    grey    sky; 
My    heart    was    with    the    Oxford    men 

Who  went  abroad  to  die. 

They    left    the    peaceful    river, 
The    cricket    field,    the    quad, 

The   shaven    lawns   of  Oxford 
To   seek  a  bloody    sod. 

They   gave    their    merry    youth    away 
For  country  and  for  God. 

God    rest   you,    happy    gentlemen, 

Who    laid    your   good    lives   down, 
Who   took  the   khaki   and   the  gun 

Instead  of  cap  and  gown. 
God   bring  you   to   a    fairer  place 
Than   even   Oxford   town. 
— From   "Hallowe'en   and  Poems  of  the   War,"   by 
W.  M.  Letts.     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

As  Thou  Wilt. 
If  in  the  sheltering  circle  of  my  arms 

No    little    child    of    mine    shall    ever    rest. 
Nor  I  may   feel   the  touch   that  thrills  and   charms 

Of   helpless,    searching  lips   against   my  breast, 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  that  beloved  i-liild 

Of   whom  my  dream   is  ever,    night  and  day, 
Teach  me  the  mother  spirit,  tender,  mild, 

That  from  no  childish  need  can  turn  away. 

And    if   the    love   that    I    had    held    so   sure 

Grow  dim  and  distant  till  it  vanish  quite, 
Grant    me   that    changeless    love    that    shall    endure. 

Strong   and    sufficient    for    earth's   darkest    night. 
Take   from   my    heart  all   bitterness  and   pain 

Until    these    futile,    selfish    strivings    cease; 
Use  Thou  the  life  that  I  should  but  spend  in  vain, 

And  in  the  joy  of  service  grant  me  peace. 

—Ethelwyn   Dithridge. 


The  Song  of  the  Bamboos. 
This  is   the   song  of  the   Bamboo's   rustle, 
This  is  the  key  to  the  tale  at    last; 
Summer  and  winter,  autumn   and  spring, 
Ever   their   murmuring  song  they   sing, 
Telling  the  tale   of  an    unknown   thing; 
So  they  have  sung  it  for  ages  past, 
Rumble    and    grumble,    whistle    and    bustle, 
Murmur  of  evil,    whisper   of  wrong. 
Like   the   sound   of  a   woman    all   alone. 
With  grief  too   great   for  a  tear  or  groan, 
When   her  soul  gives   forth  one  piteous  moan. 
Such    is   the   tune   of  our   ancient   song. 

We  are  the  souls  of  the  useless  White  Men, 

Souls  of  invertebrates,  good  for  nought, 

Men  without  stomach,  or  guts,  or  bone, 

Men  who  could  never  do  aught  alone, 

Men  who  have  reaped  but  never  have  sown, 

Men   who   were   helpless    in   Act  and  Thought. 

Neither  God  nor  Devil  could  count  them  right  men, 

Neither  good  nor  bad  could  be  found  in  them; 

Refused  by  God  as  a  worthless  soul, 

Left   when    the   Devil    had   taken    toll, 

Here    in    the    end    they    have    found    their    goal, 

In  the  hollow  tube  of  the  Bamboo  stem. 


Strong  is  the  man  who  is  able  to  stick  it 

Alone    in    the    forest,    living   for    long, 

He     may     walk    for     miles     through     the     mountain 

range, 
He'll    never   escape    from   our   music   strange; 
Whatever  in  heaven  or  earth  may  change, 
There's  never  a  change  in  the   Bamboo's  Song. 
Such   is  the   song  of  the    Bamboo   thicket, 
Its    endless    shuffle    and    distant    boom, 
Murmuring  mutter  of  men   who   grieve. 
Such    has   it   been   since   Adam   and    Eve, 
From    Garden    of    Eden    took   their    leave: 
Such   shall   it  be  at  the   Trump  of  Doom. 

— Captain    Brian    Brooke. 


A  Natural  Sun-Clock. 
While  the  ordinary  sun-clock  indicates  the 
time  with  the  aid  of  a  gnomon  that  casts  a 
shadow,  there  is  in  Switzerland,  a  sort  of 
natural  sun-clock  in  which  the  sun  itself, 
without  the  intermediation  of  a  gnomon,  tells 
the  time,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  only  twice 
a  year.  The  inhabitants  of  Muehlehorn,  on 
the  Walen  lake,  are  in  a  position  to  observe 
this  natural  phenomenon.  Towards  the  south 
there  rises  the  rocky  Muertschenstock. 
Owing  to  its  breadth  and  height  it  deprives 
the  resident  of  Muehlehorn,  during  the  noon 
hour,  during  some  weeks  even  for  the  entire 
day,  of  the  sun's  rays.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  day  it  makes  what  might  be  termed  a 
theatrical  appearance.  At  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  and  not  much  below  its  summit 
there  is  what  is  known  as  the  Stockloch,  a 
tunnel-like  cave,  that  breaks  through  the 
rocky  wall  of  the  mountain  at  a  height  of 
1865  meters  above  sea  level,  just  in  a  direc- 
tion that  enables  the  sun  to  shine  through 
the  hole  onto  the  people  of  Muehlehorn,  if 
they  happen  to  be  passing  the  opposite  end 
of  the  Stockloch. 

This  phenomenon,  which  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  an  eclipse,  occurs  twice  a  year,  on 
February  2d  and  November  8th.  The  Muehle- 
horn people,  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
spring,  await  the  spectacle  on  February  2d 
with  particular  interest  because  after  that  the 
sun  rapidly  mounts  higher  and  higher  and 
soon  remains  visible  at  noon,  above  the  place. 
On  February  2d  the  sun  appears  at  2  o'clock 
and  on  November  8th  at  2 :30  in  the  after- 
noon, behind  its  peephole,  where  it  remains 
visible  only  for  a  few  moments.  Of  course, 
it  is  governed  by  actual  solar  time,  so  that 
the  time  equalizing  table  has  to  be  used  if  it 
is  desired  to  ascertain  from  its  appearance 
the  mean  local  time.  The  people  of  Muehle- 
horn must,  therefore,  add  on  February  2d 
about  fourteen  minutes,  on  November  8th 
about  sixteen  minutes,  if  they  wish  to  correct 
the  reading  of  their  colossal  sun-clock. 

■•'» — 

Senator  Enrique  Zegarra  of  Peru  has  re- 
cently been  in  New  York  to  complete  arrange- 
ments for  financing  a  railroad  which  will  con- 
nect the  Amazon  River  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Senator  Zegarra  was  educated  in  America  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Troy.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  working 
on  this  railway  project  and  at  last  success 
appears  in  sight.  It  takes  forty-five  days  to 
I  go  from  Lima  to  Iquitos.  It  is  necessary  to 
either  go  from  Callao  around  Terra  del  Fuego, 
up  the  Atlantic  to  the  Amazon  River,  or  up 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  then  up  the 
Amazon.  Sometimes  you  have  to  wait  weeks 
for  connections.  You  can  go  from  Callao  to 
Liverpool  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  go 
from  the  capital  of  Peru  to  the  principal 
town.  The  road  that  Senator  Zegarra  is  pro- 
posing will  go  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Maranon  River,  the  main 
tributary  of  the  Amazon. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Tuna  fishing  in   Southern   California   waters 
5  done  altogether  from   motor-boats. 


The  Restored  Naval  Officer. 
(Written    for   the   superannuated   men    who    have 
been   brought   back   from   the   retired    to    the   active 
list.) 

They  commissioned  him  a  trawler  with  a  high  and 
raking  bow, 
Black  and   workmanlike,  as  any  pirate  craft, 
With    a   crew  of   steady    seamen    very    handy    in    a 
row, 
And  a  brace  of  little  barkers  fore  and  aft; 
And  he  blessed  the  Lord  his  Maker  when  he  faced 
the    North    Sea  sprays 
And    exceedingly    extolled    his    lucky    stai 
That  had   given  his  youth    renewal   in   the  evening 
of  his  days 
(With  the  rank  of  Captain  Dugout,  R.  N.   K.) 

He  is  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy,   he  is  happier  than  a 
king. 
And   his  trawler  is  the  darling  of  his  heart 
(With    her   cuddy    like   a  cupboard    where   a   kitten 
couldn't  swing, 
And   a   smell  of  fish  that    simply   won't   depart); 
He  has  found  upon  occasion  sundry  targets  for  his 
gun; 
He  could  tell  you  tales  of  mine  and  submarine; 
Oh,  the  holes  he's  in  and  out  of  and  the  glorious 
risks  he  runs 
Turn    his    son — who's    in    a    supcrdreadnought — 
green. 

He    is    fit    as    any    fiddle;    he    is    hearty,    hale,    and 
tanned; 
He  is  proof  against  the  coldest  gales  that  blow; 
He  has   never    felt  so    lively   since   he  got   his   first 
command 
(Which    is    rather    more    than    forty    years   ago); 
And    of    all    the    joyful    picnics    of    his    wild    and 
wandering  youth — 
Little  dust-ups  from  Taku  to  Zanzibar — 
There   was   none    to   match    the   picnic,    he   declares 
in    sober  sooth, 
That  he  has   as   Captain    Dugout,    R.    N.    R. 

— C.  F.  S.,  in  Punch. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
Java  are  infected  by  hookworm.  From  Java 
it  is  thought  that  the  disease  spread  into 
Sumatra,  where  it  is  now  widely  prevalent 
among  Chinese  and  Japanese  coolies  on  rub- 
ber and  tobacco  plantations.  In  some  planta- 
tions 90  per  cent,  of  the  coolies  were  found 
to   be   infected. 


West  foast-San  francisco 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE 

354  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

LOS  ANGELES,  OAKLAND  and  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SEATTLE,  TAC0MA,  and  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

BOISE,  IDAHO         SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Admitted  Assets $  3,028,000 

Insurance  in  Force 35,036,000 

Premium  Receipts  1916 1,348,000 


President   -    -   C.  0.  G.  MILLER 

CITY  AGENCY 
P.  M.  CAROE,  Mgr.,  Balboa  Building 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 

Fbed'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  SB  First  Street 


Back  East 
Excursions 

SALE  DATES: 

August  14,  15,  28,  29. 

September  4,  5. 

SOME     FARES: 

(Direct  Routes) 

Denver,  Pueblo. $  62.50 

Omaha,  Kansas  City 67.50 

Dallas,  Houston,  San  Antonio 70.00 

New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis. .  77.50 

Chicago 80.00 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 84.45 

Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore 1 16.00 

New  York.  Philadelphia 11 8.20 

Boston 120.20 

Proportionately  low  fares  to  many  other  points. 

Going  Limit — 15  days;  Return  Limit — 3  mos. 
from  date  of  sale  (but  not  later  than  Oct.3l.) 

STOPOVERS :  Going— east  of  Calif,  state 
line;  Returning — at  all  point".   See  Agents. 

Southern    Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
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"  THElBOOMERANG." 

One  reason  why  people  have  so  enjoyed 
"The  Boomerang"  is  because  there  is  so  much 
human  nature  in  it.  True  human  nature,  I 
mean,  and,  by  the  way,  most  truly  acted. 
A  lot  of  plays  that  we  get  pleasure  out  of  are 
founded  on  stage  conventions,  or  are  in- 
genious fairy  tales.  Take  "Anthony  in  Won- 
derland," for  instance.  The  only  gleam  of 
reality  in  it  is  the  eagerness  of  Anthony's 
relatives  that  he  shall  secure  the  fortune. 
The  rest  is  entertaining  improbability,  with  a 
lively  strain  of  originality.  But  the  people 
in  "The  Boomerang"  are  founded  on  genuine 
human  nature,  and  they  follow  us  home  from 
the  play.  The  love  affair  of  Bud  and  Grace 
is  the  familiar  old  case  of  one  who  loves 
and  one  who  tends  the  cheek.  Bud,  of  course, 
with  his  intense  single-mindedness,  is  born  to 
be  imposed  on.  Grace's  instinct  told  her  that 
his  inborn  guilelessness  made  him  as  safe 
as  an  old  nag,  even  in  her  youthful  and  in- 
experienced grip.  Young  girls,  when  they  first 
learn  of  their  power  over  men's  susceptibili- 
ties, are  apt  to  play  with  it  a  little,  as  we 
amuse  ourselves  with  the  jealousy  of  a  pet 
dog.  Grace's  instinct  was  correct,  and  it  re- 
quired the  guile  of  the  young  physician  to 
counteract  that  instinctive  guile  of  a  co- 
quettish  girl  playing  with  love. 

Once  upon  a  time  men  did  not  know  of 
such  tactics  as  the  young  doctor  outlined. 
But  they  are  growing  wise  in  the  school  of 
American  flirtation.  Many  a  yielding  hus- 
band, vexed  and  harassed  by  the  exactions 
of  a  tyrannical  young  wife,  many  a  wife, 
wounded  by  the  neglect  of  a  rapidly-cooling 
husband,  could  very  easily  rectify  things  with 
the  spur  of  a  little  jealousy  on  the  other  side, 
or  even  a  little  pretended  indifference  on 
their  own.  Only  we  know  our  nearest  and 
dearest  so  well ;  too  well.  The  guileless 
Buds,  however,  can  never  practice  strategy  in 
self-defense ;  they  give  themselves  away  too 
easily.  Some  one  has  got  to  do  it  for  them. 
And  so  the  wilful  wives  go  on  imposing,  and 
the  cooling  husbands  neglecting,  secure  in  the 
consciousness  of  their  tame  and  acquiescent 
partner's    lack    of    reprisal. 

For  we  always  take  it  out  of  the  amiable, 
inoffensive  ones,  whether  they  are  sweethearts 
or  marital  partners,  blood  relations,  or  em- 
ployees. 

Just  put  it  to  yourself.  Isn't  it  so  ?  Do 
not  you,  mother  of  daughters,  abjure  justice, 
and  always  require  the  tedious  and  unpleasant 
service  of  the  self-sacrificing  one  who  has 
done  so  much  that  she  has  really  earned  im- 
munity? Do  not  you,  aunt  of  nieces,  always 
spit  out  at  the  amiable  and  long-suffering  one, 
who  has  no  fight  in  her,  when  you  are  feeling 
a  little  cross  and  want  a  buffer  upon  which 
to  expend  your  pettishness  ?  And  do  not  you, 
the  testy  father  of  differently  dispositioned 
sons,  carefully  avoid  running  up  against  the 
one  with  a  temper  when  you  are  giving  vent 
to    your   own  ? 

•I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  a  tem- 
per— not  an  ungovernable  one,  just  a  neat 
but  not  gaudy  affair  that  is  warranted  to 
throw  out  some  slight  protective  shrapnel 
during  times  of  small  hostilities — is  a  very 
desirable  possession  to  go  through  life  with. 
It  is  a  weapon  and  a  defense  against  the  ag- 
gressions, not  only  of  our  betes  noirs  and  our 
business  superiors,  but  of  those  we  love,  and 
who  love  us ;  for,  while  we  agree  with  the 
young  doctor  in  "The  Boomerang"  that  love 
is  a  game,  so  is  life,  and  those  with  whom 
you  play  it,  even  if  they  love  you  dearly,  are 
apt  to  try  to  get  the  better  of  you. 


UNIVERSITY  LECTURES. 

Once  a  year  the  women  in  Berkeley  and 
cities  contiguous  are  enabled  to  enjoy  a  dip 
into  intellectual  dissipation.  Once  a  year 
they  assemble  enthusiastically,  sitting  under 
their  favorite  lecturers  and  listening  devoutly 
to  expositions  on  the  chosen  subject. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  students  of  the 
University  Summer  School,  who  do  a  lot  of 
hard,  grinding  work.  For  instance,  the  board 
of  health  required  the  trained  nurses  in  this 
city's  employment  to  take  a  Summer  School 
cour?  i  in  their  specially,  and  they  were  at  it 
from  8  o'clock  until  5,  working  like  nailers, 
Imi    enjoying   much   of  the  task. 

T  ie  young,  students  come  in  work-a-day 
mo.d,  and  sometimes  have  to  be  restrained  by 


the  judicious  counsel  of  the  professors  from 
overdoing.  So  many  and  such  various  riches 
are  spread  before  them  that  the  intellectual 
appetite  is  apt  to  verge  upon  gluttony.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  take  an  occasional  dip 
into  this  Summer  School  life,  which  seems  to 
be  largely  feminine,  although  this  year  there 
were  constant  reminders  of  war,  for  men  in 
khaki  were  perpetually  drilling  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

The  summer  school  girl,  although  col- 
lectively older  than  the  regular  student,  is 
much  dressier.  For,  although  she  is  not  va- 
cationing, it  is  vacation  time  and  her  gay 
summer  wardrobe  is  in  evidence.  This  sum- 
mer she  was  vivid  in  bright  colors.  Nearly 
every  girl  as  she  moved  along  made,  with  the 
bright  hues  of  her  sport  suit,  picturesque 
contrast  with  the  sober  greens  of  the  oaks 
and  shrubbery  of  the  college  gardens.  It  is 
always  a  happy  time  for  these  young  people. 
I  wonder  if  they  know  how  happy.  Often- 
times this  summer  interim  of  work  and  study 
intermingled  with  some  Summer  School  gaye- 
ties  follows  a  long  year  of  hard  work  at  a 
recently  chosen  profession.  The  prose  of 
life  had  begun.  But  in  this  community  of 
interests  there  is  the  poetry  of  mingled  youth, 
much  joy,  and  often  deep  enthusiasm  experi- 
enced for  the  intellectual  leadership  provided 
by   the   university    authorities. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  men 
notable  in  college  circles  can  be  secured. 
They  come  out  on  their  vacation  and  give 
half  of  it  to  the  time  necessary  for  a  lecture 
course  at  the  Summer  School.  And,  aside 
from  -the  regular  students,  there  is  always  a 
certain  number  that  keep  tab  and  turn  out  for 
their  favorite  lecturers.  Middle-aged,  even 
elderly  people,  indeed,  often  take  one  course 
of  lectures  under  their  favorites.  Gray  hairs 
among  the  students  are  almost  as  much  in 
evidence  as  the  gold  and  brown  of  youth. 
And  then  there  are  a  lot  of  outsiders,  prin- 
cipally women,  as  business  hours  prevent 
male  attendance,  who  follow  up  a  course  al- 
most regularly.  Some  of  them  are  women 
whose  usual  activities  have  departed  with  the 
childhood  of  their  young  families.  To  them 
the  Summer  School  is  always  a  godsend,  as 
the  Exposition  was,  as  the  Norman  Nesbit 
three-a-day  French  classes  were  when  they 
first  dawned  on  our  horizon,  as  war  activities 


and  Red  Cross  work  are.  Others  deter- 
minedly squeeze  an  occasional  hour  out  of  a 
busy  or  socially  crowded  life  to  listen  to  lead- 
ing lecturers  on  special  topics.  And  no  doubt 
it  is  for  these  classes  of  listeners  that  the 
Grace  Cathedral  Foundation  series  of  lectures 
was  arranged  to  be  given  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  were  welcomed  by  many,  for  it 
was  no  joke  to  get  up  early  during  the  Sum- 
mer School  session — for  the  big  men  generally 
choose  the  morning  hours — bolt  one's  break- 
fast, perhaps  pack  a  picnic  lunch  and  travel 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  order  to  hear  one's 
favorite  lecturer. 

Of  the  most  widely  popular  lecturers  three 
were  invited  to  lecture  once  each  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel,  under  the  auspices  already  re- 
ferred to.  Ian  C.  Hannah,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Oberlin  College,  having  lectured  on 
"China  and  the  Great  War" — which  lecture  I 
unfortunately  missed — and  Stockton  Axson, 
professor  of  English  literature  at  Rice  Insti- 
tute, Texas,  on  "Phases  of  the  Modern 
Drama."  There  remains  for  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 14th,  a  lecture  on  "A  Great  California 
Novelist — Frank  Norris,"  by  Frederic  Thomas 
Blanchard,  M.  A.,  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture, also   at  Rice   Institute,  Texas. 

Professor  Axson,  who  has  been  a  prime 
favorite  during  three  Summer  School  ses- 
sions, is  a  man  of  sane  and  sound  views  and 
considerable  discernment.  He  has  a  keen 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  both  literature  and  the 
acted  drama,  which  is  literature,  perhaps,  but 
with  a  difference.  The  best  lecture,  the  most 
illuminating,  the  most  sympathetic,  that  I 
heard  by  him  was  about  John  Galsworthy. 
Being  a  professional  giver  of  lectures  he  prob- 
ably enjoyed  the  comparative  freshness  of 
the  subject.  At  any  rate,  Ibsen,  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  others  constitute  old  and  trite  sub- 
jects. Ibsen,  however,  as  the  father  of  mod- 
ern drama  was  the  dramatist  more  particu- 
larly dealt  with  on  Tuesday ;  Ibsen,  the  man 
who  broke  away  from  the  tradition  of  fine 
language  and  standardized  behavior  and  made 
his  characters  think,  act,  and  speak  like  hu- 
man beings.  "Ibsen,"  said  the  lecturer, 
"wrote  plays  that  are  retrospective.  Much 
has  happened  bearing  on  the  drama  before 
the  curtain  goes  up,  and  now  we  sit  on  a 
powder  keg  with  the  fuse  lighted,  waiting 
for    the    explosion." 
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A  conclusion  particular  interesting,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  Norwegian  dramatist  is 
its  similarity  to  the  lecturer's  deduction 
drawn  from  Galsworthy's  plays.  The  great 
point  with  both  writers  is  the  unexpected- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  how  people  will 
act,  given  certain  conditions.  Character,  char- 
acter, and  always  character ;  and  always 
founded  on  truth ;  "not  truth  absolute,  not 
truth  final,  which  is  God  Almighty's  secret," 
but  candor,  that  brand  of  "manly  honesty" 
which  helps  us  to  know  how  to  deal  with  life. 

The  Ibsen  hater  and  contumer,  who  has  a 
vague  but  unproved  theory  that  the  bitter  old 
Norwegian  was  an  advocate  of  unmoral  ideas, 
might  be  slightly  placated  by  Professor  Ax- 
son's  admission  that  Ibsen  was  at  times 
deeply  depressing,  but  even  such  as  he  could 
not  but  have  seen  light  shed  upon  the  dim 
places  in  his  judgment  if  he  had  heard  the 
lecture. 


DO  YOU  WHEATLESS  AND  MEATLESS? 

The  nation  is  at  war,  but  apparently  the 
American  women  do  not  know  it.  We  are 
told  (1)  that  we  should  have  one  wheatless 
meal  a  day ;  ( 2)  that  we  should  have  one 
meatless  meal  a  week :  (3)  that  we  should 
not  use  butter  in  cooking;  and  (4)  that  we 
should  not  eat  more  than  three  meals  a  day. 

Well,  a  few,  a  very  few  people  apparently, 
took  this  seriously.  Some  of  them  made 
pledges.      But,    in    spite    of    the    devotion    of 
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Electricity— the  Friend  of  Man,and 
Also  die  Ebe  of  Man 


jittii  minima 


HEN  harnessed  up  by  science  it  is  one  of  Nature's  most  valuable  gifts.  When  it 
is  n ot  un  der  control,  it  often  spells  ruin.  There  are  few  thing's  wholly  evil  or  wholly 
good.  We  all  know  dyspepsia  arises  Com  immoderate  eating;  but  it  is  also  unhealthful 
to  eat  too  little.  Over-indulgence  in  anything  is  bad.  Because  of  this  we  were  given 


the  heaven-born  power  of  reasoning,  in  the  not-too-much  of  anything. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


average  humanity  to  its  food  comforts,  I  was 
struck  by  the  utter  absence  of  comment  on 
the  deprivation.  So  I  commenced  to  ask 
every  woman  I  met  what  they  were  doing 
about  it  in  her  household,  or  hotel,  or 
boarding-house.  And  I  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  doing  nothing.  Some 
of  them  had  read  the  request  in  the  papers, 
and  immediately  and  placidly  forgot  all  about 
it.  Others  said  that  they  were  not  going  to 
allow  the  health  of  their  family  to  be  trifled 
with  ;  and  others  that  it  was  all  hysteria  any- 
way. The  born  rebel  said  it  was  "an  out- 
rage," the  tranquil  stand-patter  that  her 
household  would  fall  in  line  when  it  was  a 
legal  enactment  and  they  had  to.  Women  of 
undoubted  patriotism,  who  are  continually 
performing  services  of  a  practical  nature  for 
the  Red  Cross,  remarked  with  an  air  of 
finality  that  one  couldn't  cook  without  butter. 
Women  of  intelligence  refused  to  believe  that 
food  economy  is  necessary  in  this  country 
of  wealth  and  plenty. 

I   asked   club   women   if  the   women's   clubs 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
"AMERICA  FIRST" 

A  Patriotic  Spectacle 
"THE  HEADLINERS,"  a  Stage  Satire  by 
Aaron  Hoffman,  with  HENRY  B.  TOOMER 
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Hedman,  Wallace  Eddinger  and 
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Monday    morning. 


had  given  up  their  afternoon  feed.  The  an- 
swer was  "no."  1  asked  ladies  of  social 
affiliations  if  they  and  their  friends  still  con- 
tinued to  absorb  licking-good  eats  in  the  after- 
noon. The  answer  was  "yes."  I  asked  at 
bakeries  if  there  was  any  demand  for  war 
bread  made  of  mixtures  of  turnip  flour,  of 
alfalfa  flour,  of  banana  flour,  of  barley  flour, 
of  potato  flour.  They  looked  at  me  pityingly 
and  said,  apparently  suspecting  my  sanity, 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
I  asked  at  the  groceries  for  brands  of  war 
flour,  and  they  replied,  with  an  offended  air. 
that  there  was  no  demand  for  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  therefore  they  had  none  in 
stock. 

Then  I  gave  up  and  meekly  laid  in  more 
rice,  some  corn  flakes,  some  oatmeal  scones, 
and  some  rye  bread  which  I  darkly  suspect 
of  being  partially  composed  of  wheat  flour. 

But,  putting  aside  the  fact  that  it  takes 
several  weeks  and  sometimes  several  months 
for  us  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  wake  up  to 
conditions  that  the  closer  proximity  of  the 
enemy  render  unpleasantly  obvious  to  East- 
erners, the  whole  point  is  simply  this:  the 
majority  of  people  won't  do  unpleasant  or 
self-denying  things  until  they  have  to. 
Pledges  do  not  always  count.  The  world  is 
full  of  self-deceivers.  We  had  to  resort  to 
conscription  to  raise  an  army,  for  the  will  of 
the  people  was  made  plain.  They  knew  it  was 
the  only  fair  and  square  way. 

And,  similarly,  it  will  have  to  be  a  square 
deal  all  round  in  the  matter  of  food.  If  Mrs. 
Smith  knows  that  the  family  of  Mrs.  Jones 
are  battening  on  luxuries  that  hers  are  volun- 
tarily going  without,  she  naturally  has  a  sense 
of  injury.  And,  in  spite  of  good  intentions, 
she  becomes  weak-kneed  in  her  wheatless 
and  meatless  policy  and  decides,  "Oh,  well, 
if  it's  really  necessary,  the  matter  will  be 
regulated  by  law."  In  which  she  is  quite 
right  for  voluntary  self-denial  in  adequate 
measure   can   not  be   depended   on. 

If  the  war  continues  to  the  length  and  mag- 
nitude that  the  experts  seem  to  anticipate 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a  lot  of  disagreeable 
forfeiting  of  things  that  we  now  regard  as 
necessities,  with  which  ordinances  will  have 
nothing  to  do.  As  there  is  an  increasing  call 
for  soldiers,  and  women  are  needed  to  fill 
their  place  in  the  industrial  world,  the  house 
servant  ranks  will  steadily  diminish.  And 
then  will  come  small  sordid  domestic  dramas, 
and  character  colors  will  be  tried  in  the  wash. 
The  unselfish  members  of  families  at  first 
will  be  imposed  on.  They  will  take  the  bur- 
den of  cooking,  cleaning,  etc.  Then  will  en- 
sue the  healthy  reaction  as  the  tedious  war 
goes  on.  The  dodger  will  be  pressed  into 
service.  The  shirker  will  have  to  do  his  or 
her  share ;  the  one  who  shams  sick  will  be 
detected ;  the  slacker  who  never  could  hear 
the  doorbell  will  be  forced  by  family  opinion 
to  recover  hearing;  the  fastidious  evader  who 
is  always  upstairs  or  at  the  front  end  of  the 
house  when  the  unsavory  maw  of  the  garbage 
can  yawns  for  the  day's  contribution  will  be 
smoked  out ;  and  husbands  young  and  hus- 
bands old  will  acquire  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  wielding  the  dish-towel.  And  lucky,  sur- 
passingly lucky,  are  we  that  such  small  trials, 
together  with  eventual  economies,,  food  and 
otherwise,  that  are  sure  to  impend  are  not 
apt  to  develop  into  some  of  the  European 
tragedies  that  we  wot  of. 

Josephine   Hart  Phelps. 


Topeka  has  come  into  the  field  through  its 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  an  effort  to  start  a 
movement  toward  municipal  canning.  A 
small  private  plant  has  been  started  by  a 
small  group  of  business  men  at  a  cost  of 
$3500. 
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"The  Boomerang"  at  the  Columbia, 
David  Belasco  has  been  more  than  repaid 
by  San  Francisco  theatre-goers  for  having 
sent  them  "The  Boomerang"  with  the  original 
Belasco  Theatre  (New  York)  cast,  and  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  where  this  Winchell  Smith 
and  Victor  Mapes  comedy  continues  to  hold 
forth,  some  of  the  biggest  business  of  the 
entire  season  is  being  drawn.  One  and  all 
say  that  Mr.  Belasco  has  never  produced  a 
more  charming  or  delightful  comedy  or 
gathered  together  a  more  skilled  company  of 
players  than  graces  this  play.  The  story 
deals  in  a  subtly  satirical  way  with  the  evil 
of  jealousy.  The  title  of  the  play  is  pro- 
vided by  a  young  physician  who,  during  his 
treatment  of  a  patient  for  love-sickness,  con- 
fides to  his  young  and  pretty  nurse  a  formula 
guaranteed  to  win  the  most  stubborn  of 
hearts.  When  she  later  carries  out  his  in- 
structions to  the  letter  she  causes  the  doctor 
to  succumb  a  helpless  victim  to  his  own 
advice.  The  interpreting  players  form  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  acting  ensembles  that 
has  come  to  San  Francisco  in  many  months 
and  includes  Arthur  Byron,  Martha  Hedman, 
Wallace  Eddinger,  Rutb  Shepley,  Gilbert 
Douglas,  Kathryn  Keys,  Marguerite  Chaffee, 
Dorothy    Megrew,    and    many    others. 


"  So  Long  Letty." 
With  the  performance  of  Sunday  night, 
August  12th,  "So  Long  Letty"  enters  upon  the 
final  fortnight  of  its  successful  return  engage- 
ment at  the  Cort  Theatre.  Charlotte  Green- 
wood, the  elongated,  loose-jointed  come- 
dienne, is  still  the  featured  member  of  the 
cast.  Sydney  Grant  could  not  be  improved 
upon  as  Letty's  husband  in  the  play.  The 
buxom  and  good-natured  May  Boley  and  Hal 
Skelly  are  the  other  couple  in  the  quartet  of 
principals  around  which  most  of  the  fun 
pivots.  Tyler  Brooke,  Hallie  Manning.  Hen- 
rietta Lee,  the  clever  dancing  team  of  Cun- 
ningham and  Clements,  and  other  well-known 
musical-comedy  players  contribute  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  cast  that  is  well  up  to  the  high 
Morosco  standard. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum, 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be 
headed  by  "America  First,"  which  will  be 
presented  by  a  large  and  thoroughly  capable 
company.  Scenically  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
productions  ever  witnessed  in  vaudeville, 
three  colossal  sets  being  used.  The  first  rep- 
resents the  parade  ground  at  West  Point. 
The  second  scene  is  the  fore-deck  of  Uncle 
Sam's  newest  dreadnought,  the  Pennsylvania, 
introducing  the  officers  and  crew,  with  the 
three-gun  turret  system,  and  the  forward  tur- 
ret with  its  three  monster  fourteen-inch  guns 
is  shown,  each  of  them  being  eighteen  feet 
in  length.  The  final  scene  is  at  the  Mexi- 
can border  and  shows  a  section  of  the  Rio 
Grande  recently  occupied  by  the  United 
States  troops.  "America  First"  is  more  of  a 
spectacle  than  a  musical  comedy.  It  never- 
theless possesses  a  semblance  of  a  plot. 
This,  however,  is  inundated  with  song  and 
dance.  The  company,  in  addition  to  being 
players,  singers,  and  dancers,  is  called  upon 
to  form  a  brass  band. 

"The  Headliners,"  a  bright  and  merry  play- 
let by  Aaron  Hoffman,  will  be  presented  by 
Henry  B.  Toomer,  who  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Esther  Drew,  Frank  Merrill,  and 
Frank   Mitchell. 

Helene  Hamilton  and  Jack  Barnes  are  a 
clever  and  versatile  team  of  comedians,  richly 
endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Their 
original  offering,  "Just  Fun,"  is  one  of  the 
season's    most   popular    vaudeville   offerings. 

Lottie  Horner,  a  delightful  singing  come- 
dienne, entitles  her  act  "A  Musical  Corner 
in  Vaudeville."  Special  lyrics  have  been  writ- 
ten for  her  by  Clyde  Westover,  the  music  to 
which    she    has   composed   herself. 

Bert  Melrose,  the  international  clown ; 
Hufford  and  Chain  in  their  duologue,  and  the 
Three  Jahns,  European  equilibrists,  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  programme.  George  White  and 
Emma  Haig  will  present  a  new  programme  of 
dances.  

New  Morosco  Show  Coming. 

One  of  the  most  important  theatrical  an- 
nouncements coming  from  the  Cort  Theatre 
this  year  is  the  one  pertaining  to  the  coming 
of  the  big  new  Oliver  Morosco  success,  "What 
Next,"  which  opens  at  the  San  Francisco  the- 
atre on  Sunday  evening,  August  26th,  for  a 
limited  engagement.  "What  Next"  is  the 
great  big  sister  of  "So  Long  Letty"  and  "Ca- 
nary Cottage,"  and  is  by  the  same  authors  of 
the  last-named  plays,  Oliver  Morosco  and 
Elmer  Harris.  Harry  Tierney  and  Al  Bryan, 
two  of  America's  foremost  composers,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  music  and  lyrics  of  "What 
Next."  The  new  play  is  said  to  be  a  surprise 
from  start  to  finish  and  is  entirely  different 
from  anything  of  the  sort  that  has  ever  been 
seen   in   the    West. 

A  typical  Morosco  all-star  cast  will  be  seen 
in  "What  Next"  at  the  Cort.     Blanche  Ring, 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<J  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate  prices. 

•J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


Stye  Clnluftt  pjraaartt 

32-36  Geary^Street 

Just  Above  Market  and   Kearny  Streets 


the  world-famous  comedienne,  is  the  bright 
particular  star,  and  others  of  note  are  Charles 
Winninger,  Eva  Fallon,  Flanagan  and  Ed- 
wards, Dainty  Marie,  the  three  Du-For 
brothers,  Al  Gerrard,  and  a  wonderful  chorus 
of  beautiful  California  girls.  A  special  aug- 
mented orchestra  will  take  care  of  the  twenty- 
odd  song  numbers  that  are  sprinkled  through- 
out the  show.  

The  Klaw  &  Erlanger  players  will  make 
their  first  appearance  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
when  they  open  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
the  27th  instant  in  the  new  comedy,  "Here 
Comes  the  Bride,"  which,  by  the  way,  will 
receive    its    Eastern    premiere    simultaneously. 


The  services  of  the  many  thousands  of 
British  women  now  employed  as  Red  Cross 
workers  in  war  hospitals  are  to  be  enlisted, 
after  the  war,  in  the  service  of  medical  mis- 
sions abroad.  Such  a  movement  has  been 
begun  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the   Gospel. 

Hookworm  disease  is  very  widespread  in 
China.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  50  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  population  are  afflicted 
by  it.  It  is  most  general  among  the  rural 
population,  where  the  infection  sometimes 
approaches  80  to  90  per  cent. 

FARM      LANDS 

The  Government  needs  Farmers  as  well  as 
Fighters.  Two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
Acres  of  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.  Grant 
Lands  to  be  opened  for  homesteads  and  sale. 
Title  revested  in  United  States.  Containing  some 
of  best  land  left  in  United  States.  Large  Copy- 
righted Map  showing  lands  hy  Sections  and  full 
description  by  Counties.  Postpaid,  One  Dollar. 
Grant  Lands  Locating  Co.,  Box  610,  Portland.  Ore. 


Why  not  serve 

Acme  Beer 

to  your  guests 
before  they  serve 
it  to  you  ? 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  has  something  appro- 
priate to  say  about  the  noble  society  women 
who  have  thrown  themselves  with  a  certain 
frolicsome  joy  into  the  work  of  war  relief 
and  food  conservation.  We  are  glad  tha:  Mrs. 
Barr  has  done  this  thing,  but  we  could  wish 
that  she  were  better  equipped  with  an  ade- 
quate vocabulary.  She  is  too  lovely  and 
gentle  for  a  task  of  this  kind.  She  has  not 
even    heard    of    the    right    words.      What    we 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 


Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

VEW  AND  LUXUBIOUS  14.00'  TON" 

AMERICAN'  STEAMER? 

'COLOMBIA " Sails  Aug.  25 

'VENEZUELA" Sails  Sept.  22 

'  ECUADOR  " Sails  Oct.  20 


East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

( Without  Transshipment ) 

NEW  AMERICAN  5TEAMEBS 

'COLUSA"  (16.000  tons  1 Sails  Oct.  6 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

FortnjghUr  Sailings 


For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Slitter  7480 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


m  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  "where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Yallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
"Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  MonticeOo  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.m..  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m..  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


£P=- 


S70 

1st  a. 

SS5   2d  CI. 

^Splendid  Twin 

Screw  American 

Steamers  "Sler™" 

"Sonoma",  "Ventura" 

-The  Delightful  Way! 

.Everr  21  rkv    Aq8-  28,  Sept.  18 

^OCEANIC  S.S. CO., bOIMarbetSL.S.F. 
[Line to  Sydney,  Australia,  Fac  Tour,  $337.50 1st  n.j 


Travel  6)ithoutTrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


"TMriiBrirjiTejr 

ONLY  ONE   NIGHT  TO 


\\m 


!\ 


AD  the  Comfort*  and  Pleasure 

of  an  Ocean  Trip  with 

No  Loss  of  Time 

Th;  Twin  Pilices  of  ibe  Pacific" 


luTnOAffllPAlM 
S.S."BREH  MDRTHFRU" 


4 


Same  Time  as  Express  Trains 
Only  26  Hoars  at  Sea 

FARES 

0*cte£=f  Mali  ud  Set!:) 

'20?°  517?°  s15!°  H&  V 

SaHtaes   from  San  Franciico 
P.c  NV7  -  10-3D  A-  M.  CTtr7 

TBesdajJhursday  &  Saturday 

Direct  Connections  at   Portland 
for  all  Northwestern  and 
Eastern  Points 

TICKET  OFFICE 

665 
Market  St. 


need  is  the  terminology  of  the  bucko  mate  and 
the  stevedore. 

These  noble  women,  says  Mrs.  Barr,  have 
been  told  that  they  must  conserve  our  food 
resources,  and  to  this  end  they  have  been 
advised  to  "plant  garden  patches."  Xow 
when  a  woman  starts  on  a  job  her  first 
thought  is,  not  how  to  do  the  job,  but  what 
to  wear  while  doing  it.  For  her  all  human 
activities  are  reduced  to  terms  of  costume. 
And  so  here  we  have  a  list  taken  from  a 
current  newspaper  of  the  things  that  a  woman 
must  have  if  she  would  "plant  a  garden 
patch"  : 

Three  hats  at  50  cents  each $  1.50 

Six  blouses  at  SI    each 6-00 

Two  pair  of  blue  serge  bloomers  at  $5  each.    10.00 

Two   pair  blue  serge   sk:'r;  =   at   $5    each 10.00 

Two  red  silk  ties  at  50  cents  each 1.00 

Stockings   4-0° 

Shoes 20:00 

Underwear 20.00 

Sweater 5-00 

Coat   10-00 

Extra?    2.50 

Total 390.00 

Her  costume  alone  is  to  cost  $90.  that  is 
to  say  at  least  ten  times  more  than  the  value 
of  all  the  ridiculous  radishes  and  comic  let- 
tuces that  the  patch  could  possibly  produce. 
Mrs.  Barr  says  that  she  has  not  yet  heard  of 
a  costume  for  planting  garden  patches  that 
costs  less  than  $50.  And  then  these  fantastic 
women  run  around  babbling  of  saving  the 
country,  and  the  newspapers  print  their  pic- 
tures, and  the  pictures  of  the  garden  patch, 
and  pictures  of  the  resulting  radish,  with 
their  own  fawning  and  slavering  comments. 

Here  is  another  woman,  says  Mrs.  Barr, 
who  is  so  intent  on  saving  the  country  that 
she  discharges  her  gardener  and  then  spends 
more  on  a  pair  of  "garden"  shoes  for  her- 
self than  she  would  have  paid  him  for  the 
entire  season. 

Mrs.  Barr  has  something  to  say  about 
slogans.  How  sick  we  are  of  slogans.  Xoth- 
ing.  it  seems,  can  be  done  without  a  slogan. 
"Carry  your  groceries  home,"  says  Mrs.  Barr, 
is  a  sensible  slogan.  It  is — for  sensible 
people,  but  not  when  it  implies  the  purchase 
of  a  specially  constructed  market  basket  for 
$10.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing,  continues  Mrs. 
Barr,  to  see  a  woman  knitting  for  the  Red 
Cross,  but  one's  enthusiasm  is  somewhat  tem- 
pered by  the  revealed  fact  that  she  gave  $7 
for  a  bag  to  carry  her  knitting  in.  Why  not 
earn-  the  knitting  in  a  brown  paper  bag  and 
give  the  $7  to  the  Red  Cross  ?  Even  then  it 
seems  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good  brown  paper 
bag  over  such  knitting  as  that. 

There  is  more  double-distilled,  concen- 
trated, triple-expansion,  four-cylindered  hum- 
bug over  relief  work  by  society  women  than 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  Xine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  a  mere 
excuse  for  self-display,  for  pleasure,  and  for 
vanity.  Women  who  could  draw  checks  that 
would  relieve  the  unbearable  misery  of  a 
thousand  families  and  who  would  never  even 
know  that  they  had  spent  the  money  are 
found  knitting  unwearable  stockings,  culti- 
vating ridiculous  garden  patches  at  immense 
expense,  organizing  elaborate  devices  for  ex- 
tracting nickels  and  dimes  from  poor  people, 
for  which  they  and  not  the  poor  people  will 
get  the  credit,  and  screaming  their  activities 
to  high  heaven.  They  are  spread  like  a 
miasma  over  civilization.  Wherever  the 
moving-picture  man  is  to  be  found,  there  are 
they,  too.  openly  and  brazenly  posing,  pos- 
turing, and  pretending.  And  the  women  who 
are  doing  the  real  relief  work,  many  of  them 
great  aristocrats,  are  never  even  heard  of. 
They  are  under  fire,  hidden  away  in  reeking 
hospitals,  hedged  in  with  abominations, 
dreading  the  publicity-  and  the  decorations  for 
which  the  poseurs  would  so  willingly  pledge 
their  infusorial  souls.  Xo,  Mrs.  Barr  has  not 
the  necessary  command  of  language  to  deal 
with  such  a  situation. 

-*♦*» 

From  the  date  of  the  declaration  by  the 
United  States  of  a  state  of  war  until  the 
present  time  the  quartermaster's  division  of 
the  War  Department  has  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  5.525,000  pairs  of  shoes  for  the 
army.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
average  price  per  pair  of  the  latest  batch  of 
950,000  pairs,  namely.  $4.73.  was  12  cents  a 
pair  lower  than  the  contract  price  of  early 
purchases. 


The  average  per  capita  consumption  of 
beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  1914  with 
prices  at  the  normal  was  eighty-nine  pounds 
per  capita,  and  with  the  advance  in  prices  fell 
to  eighty-six  pounds  per  capita  in  1915  and 
seventy-seven   pounds  per  capita  in   1916. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  CaHn> 

YOKOHAMA  (via  HonoWo)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  Sao  Francisco.  Aug.  14,  18.  Sept  8 

[s«k $100.  YOKOHAMA^  S150.r.t.] 

Address.  J.  D.  SnrecktU  &  Bros  Co.  60 1  Maid  Si.  S.  F. 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,   Golfing, 

Tennis  and  Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAPITOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
AS1LOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  P1ZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH   RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTLNGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 
NEWPORT  and 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN.  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN.  UPPER  SACRAMENTO.  McCLOUD,  PIT.  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE. 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCIoud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta.  Sis- 
kiyou. Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentifuL 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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Grave 


STORYETTES. 
and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise 


An  old  woman  in  England,  evidently  not 
inured  to.  or  perhaps  not  calloused  by,  the 
American  newspaper  headline  habit,  was 
speaking  to  a  visitor  of  the  terrible  state  of 
affairs  in  France  and  elsewhere.  "Lor, 
mum  !"  she  exclaimed,  "if  this  is  war.  what 
must  rumors  of  war  be  like  !" 

The  late  Joseph  H.  Choate  once  told  a  group 
of  Washington  men  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
game  of  poker,  never  attended  a  horse  race, 
and  never  traveled  on  a  pass.  That  caused 
immense  surprise.  One  senator  in  the  group 
regretfully  said:  "I  wish  I  could  say  that." 
"Why  don't  you?  Choate  does,"  retorted 
Speaker  Reed. 


^  very  bald  banker  in  southern  Maryland 
s  in  the  habit  of  wearing  his  hat  a  good 
1  during  business  hours,  as  protection  from 
s  in  summer  and  cold  breezes  in  winter. 
tin  week  a  negro  workman  on  the  railroad 
sented  a  check  and  drew  his  wages,  and 
i  day  as  he  put  the  money  in  a  greasy 
[let  the  banker  asked:  "Look  here.  Moses. 
y  don't  you  let  some  of  that  money  stay 
the  bank  and  keep  an  account  with  us?" 
e  darky  leaned  toward  him  and,  with  a 
zzical  look  at  the  derby  the  banker  wore, 


Speed — 

Comfort — 

and  safety — 

when  combined 

with  Fred  Harvey 

meals    mean   travel 

satisfaction.     All  of 

these  are  found  on  the 

Angel 

to 

LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO 

Daily  at  Four  O'clock 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St..  San  Francisco— Phone  Sutter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry — Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


answered  confidentially:  "Boss,  I's  jes' 
a  feared.  You  look  like  you  was  always  ready 
to   start   somewheres." 


The  home  that  George  Meredith  had  built 
for  himself  was  rather  small,  though  it  was 
extremely  comfortable.  "It's  strange,"  re- 
marked a  lady  visitor,  "in  your  books  you  de- 
scribe   huge    castles    and    baronial    halls,    but 

hen  you  come  to  build  you  put  up  a  little 
house  like  this.  Why  is  it?"  "Well,"  replied 
the  author  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "the 
reason    is    because    words    are    cheaper    than 

tones." 


A  leading  citizen  of  Cinnaminson  was  taken 
down  with  appendicitis.  They  rushed  him  off 
to  St.  Timothy's  Hospital  to  be  operated  on, 
and  the  editor,  hearing  the  grave  news, 
crowded  into  his  last  edition  a  note  that  said: 
Our  esteemed  fellow-townsman,  J.  Smith 
Carberry,  will  be  operated  upon  tomorrow  at 
St.  Timothy  by  Surgeon  Cutter  for  a  very 
dangerous  attack  of  appendicitis.  He  will 
leave  a  wife  and  five  children." 


Still  the  Scotchman's  reputation  for  penuri- 
ousness  pursues  him.  From  Windsor,  Eng- 
land, comes  the  tale  of  "Sandy,"  who  had  re- 
turned to  his  native  village  after  a  visit  to 
London.  When  some  one  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  great  city  he  said:  "It  is  a 
grand  place,  but  the  folks  there  are  not 
honest."  "How  is  that?"  asked  his  friend. 
"Well.  I  bought  a  box  of  pins  labeled  'a  thou- 
sand for  a  penny,"  and  coming  home  in  the 
train  I  counted  them,  and  I  found  they  were 
seventeen   short." 


Pat  walked  into  the  postoffice.  After  get- 
ting into  the  telephone-box  he  called  a  wrong 
number.  As  there  was  no  such  number  the 
switch  attendant  did  not  answer  him.  Pat 
shouted  again,  but  received  no  answer.  The 
lady  of  the  postoffice  opened  the  door  and 
told  him  to  shout  a  little  louder,  which  he  did, 
but  still  no  answer.  Again  she  said  he  would 
require  to  speak  louder.  Pat  got  angry  at 
this,  and,  turning  to  the  lady,  said :  "Be- 
gorra,  if  I  could  shout  any  louder  I  wouldn't 
use  your  bloomin'   ould  telephone  at  all !" 


There  is  an  inn  in  a  Xew  England  town 
that  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished during  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  present  proprietor  is  very  proud  of  its 
reputation.  "This  inn  must  be  very  old,"  said 
a  Westerner,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  made 
acquainted  with  its  history.  "Very  old,  sir," 
said  the  proprietor,  with  the  utmost  solemnity. 
"Would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  the  stories 
connected  with  the  place?"  "I  would,  indeed," 
replied  the  tourist.  "Tell  me  the  legend  of 
that  curious  old  mince  pie  the  waiter  just 
brought  in." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

An  Anacreontic. 
(Slightly   Distorted.} 
Fill    the  bowl    with    wine  and    roses; 
In  it  let  us  sink  our  noses! 
Ah,  how  numb  our  limbs  are  growing! 
Whee!     How  loosely  speech  is  flowing! 
Drink  makes  doltishness  seem  clever: 
Let  me  soak  up  wine    forever! 
He  who's  sober  is  a  cripple! 
Boy!      Another  bow!    of  tipple! 

Tell    me   not   about   the   morrow — 
Of   the   purple   gloom   and   sorrow! 
Speak  not   of  the  coming  sickness — 
Of    that    throbbing   mental    thickness! 
Don't  remind  me  of  the  loathing 
That   I'll   have  for  food  and  clothing — 
Even   now   I    feel    it   coming! 
Hoy!     More  wine!     My  head  is  humming! 
— Kenneth   L.   Roberts,   in  Life. 


A  la  Kins. 
If  I  were  King,  Ah,  Love,  if  I  were  king. 
What  tributary  farmers  would  I  bring 
To  pour   potatoes  in  your  lap,   and  fling 

Lump    sugar    in    your    tea. 
You'd   have  an   onion   in  your  hair 
A    bean    would    be   your   solitaire 

And    you    could    have   a    necklace,    every   head    a 
pea. 

But    I'm   not   king. 

Far  in  the  kitchen,  I  hear  beefsteak  fry, 
I've  ordered  Porterhouse  for  you  and  I 
I  could  not  buy  you  any  costlier  thing 

If   I    were  king.  — Agzvan. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACMTD2S—  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feet  long 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Work. :  City  Office : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 
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Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2.311 .258.22 
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Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  AmKBld  Snip  Bob  af  Sin  Fnacao 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  ud  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  anil  7th  Ave. 
Haiffat  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Blight  and  Belreocre. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63.-i99.332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.134,403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,04-5.38 

Number  ol  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1917.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  fi  to  8. 
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PORTLAND 
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to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Hunker  JUsociited  Sarings  Basks V  ;an  Francisco  | 
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George  WUls  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London.  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Porta 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacom a.  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Balfouk.  Williamson  &  Co..  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Willia3iso>",  Balfoce  &  Co.,  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  CommerctaJ  BIdg.  Higgins  Bid*. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during    the    vacation    season    promptly    oc 

request. 


Your 
Vacation 

should  be  spent 
in  the  beautiful 

Feather  River  Country 

— up  among  the  pines 
in  the  high  Sierras. 

— Reached  via — 

Western  Pacific 

|  LOW  ROUND  TRIP  FARES  TO  ALL  FOINTS   | 

Numerous  resorts  along  the  famous 

FEATHER  RIVER 

and  near  the  many  lakes  and 

streams    where    the  fish    and 

game  are  abundant. 

Write  or  call  for  folders : 

"Films  of  the  Feather  River  Country" 

and 

"Hotels,  Camps  and  Resorts" 


Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of-  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Colonel  John  E.  McDonald,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
McDonald  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Miss  Lila  McDonald,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  McPherson  of  Manila.  Miss  McDonald 
is  the  sister  of  Miss  Sue  Alston  McDonald  and 
of  Captain  Robert  McDonald,  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson is  the  son  of  the  late  Colonel  McPherson 
of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  and  Mrs.  McPherson, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  residing  in  London  at  the 
present  time.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Trimble  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Gertrude  Miller,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Dixon  Plaw. 
Mr.  Plaw  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Plaw  of 
Fruitvale  and  the  brother  of  the  Misses  Eleanor, 
Marie,  and  Frances  Plaw.  The  marriage  of  Miss 
Miller  and  Mr.  Plaw  will  be  solemnized  on  Sep- 
tember   5th. 

General  Eben  Swift,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Swift 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Katherine  Swift,  and  Lieutenant  Carl  F. 
McKinney,  U.  S.  A.  Miss  Swift  is  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Evan  H.  Humphrey,  Captain  Eben  Swift,  Jr., 
U:  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Palmer  Swift,  LT.  S.  A. 
Lieutenant  McKinney  is  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Swift.  Miss  Swift  formerly  resided  at  the  Pre- 
sidio with  her  parents,  but  for  the  past  year 
General  Swift  has  been  stationed  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Swift  and 
Lieutenant  McKinney  will  be  solemnized  August 
22d. 

[The  marriage  of  Lady  Winifred  Ingestre  and 
Mr.  Richard  Pennoyer  took  place  last  Thursday  in 
London,  where  the  latter  has  resided  during  the 
past  year.  Mrs.  Pennoyer  is  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Alexander  Victor  Paget  and  is  a  sister  of  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey.  Mr.  Pennoyer  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Pennoyer  and  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Sheldon  Pennoyer  and  Mr.  Paul  Geddes  Pennoyer. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Brooks  Jones  and  Mr. 
Richard  Miller  was  solemnized  Saturday  after- 
noon at  St.  Luke's  Church,  Rev.  Edward  Morgan 
officiating.  None  but  relatives  were  present  at 
the  ceremony,  at  which  Mr.  Henry  E.  Miller  was 
best  man.  Mrs.  Miller  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Glenn  of  Sausalito  and  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  John  Owen  Miller  and  the  brother  of  Miss 
Mary  Ashe  Miller,  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  Mr.  John 
Owen  Miller,  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Miller.  He  is  the 
nephew  of  Mrs.  James  Sperry  and  of  Mrs.  George 
Tilghman.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding 
trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  will  reside  in  Wyoming. 

The  marrage  of  Miss  Virginia  Van  Loben  Sels 
and  Mr.  John  Otto  Mathias  was  solemnized  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  Rev.  William  Day  Simonds 
officiating.  Mrs.  Mathias  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
P.  J.  Van  Loben  Sels  of  Oakland  and  the  sister 
of  Mr.  Ernest  D.  Van  Loben  Sels  and  Mr.  Justus 
J.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathias  are 
residing  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father  on 
Sycamore   Street   in   Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Marin  Golf  and 
Country  Club  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Flora   Miller. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  and  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver  gave  a  tea  last  Wednesday  at  their  home 
in  San  Rafael  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  John 
Cushing. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  of  New  York. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  and 
Mrs.    Joseph    D.    Redding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  St.  Cyr  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
F.    Williamson,   Mr.   and   Mrs.  Ferdinand   Thieriot, 
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284  Po«t  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


Mrs.  George  H.  Howard.  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mrs. 
Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Miss  Arabella  Schwenn, 
Miss"  Emmeline  Childs,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman, 
Mr.  Louis  Brugui^rc,  Mr.  M.  R.  Elliott,  and  Mr. 
M.    II.    de   Young. 

A  series  of  dances  will  be  held  every  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  the  men  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp.  The  patronesses 
who  will  have  the  dances  in  charge  will  include 
Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly.  Mrs. 
Denis  O'Sullivan,  Mrs.  James  Otis.  Mrs.  George 
C.  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury,  Mrs. 
Tames  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  P. 
13.  Peyton,  Mrs.  Charles  Gove,  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant,  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker,  Mrs.  Abraham  Stern, 
Mrs.  William  Delaware  Nielson,  Mrs.  Marcus 
Kosidand,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  Mrs.  Sigmund 
Stern,  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Jesse 
Lilienthal,  Mrs.  William  Gwin,  Mrs.  Philip  Van 
Home  Lansdale,  Mrs.  William  ~).  Stephens,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Sladen,  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Hammond,  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Martin,  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali,  Mrs.  Charles 
Stetson  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  "Mrs. 
George  Pope,  Mrs.  Benno  Hart,  Mrs.  Francis 
Carolan,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller.  Miss  Mary  Phelan, 
Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Elizabeth  Zane,  Miss 
Esther  Denny,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Sallie 
Maynard.    and    Miss    Mary    Eyre. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  in  San  R;i  I  ael  in  honor  of  M  rs. 
George  Hood  of  Philadelphia.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley.  Mrs.  Philip  Van 
Home  Lansdale,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Truxton  Beale,  Mrs.  George  B.  Pillsbury,  and 
Mrs.    William    Babcock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro  gave  a  reception 
Sunday  at  their  borne  in  Piedmont  in  honor  of 
the  men  at  the  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Camp 
at    the    Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  gave  a  lunch  party 
Saturday  evening  at   Belvedere. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  a  dinner  hostess  of 
Saturday  evening,  entertaining  a  group  of  friends 
3t    her    home  on    Broadway. 

Miss  Lila  McDonald  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr..  Miss 
Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena 
Folger,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia, 
Miss  Gwladys  Bowen,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss 
Jane  Caldwell,  Miss  Dorothy  Caldwell,  Miss 
Emilie  Bertsch,  Miss  Gretchen  von  Phul,  Miss 
Lloyd  Miere,  Miss  Veida  Dodge,  and  Miss  Marita 
Rossi. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  gave 
a  dinner-dance  Friday  evening  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  their  guests  including  Miss  Helen  Clark, 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  Mr. 
Laurance  Gray,  Mr.  George  McNear,  and  Mr. 
Van    Dyke  Johns. 

Mrs.  Walter  Filer  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  dinner  Friday  evening  at  her  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  Mrs. 
Charles  Parinelee  Eells,  Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Cuy- 
ler    of    New    York,    and    Mrs.    Jonathan    G.    Kittle. 

Mr.  Jean  St.  Cyr  gave  a  dinner  Monday  even- 
ing at  the  Pacific  Union  Club  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Nicholas    Murray    Butler    of    Columbia    University. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  was  a  dinner  hostess  of 
Friday  evening,  her  guests  having  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam, 
Miss  Emily  Pope,  Mr.  Homer  Curran.  Mr. 
Lansing    Tevis,    and    Mr.    Edmunds    Lyman. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Miss 
Mary  Alexander.  The  guests  included  Miss 
Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss 
Gabrielle  Chandler,  Miss  Helen  Keeney.  Miss 
Emily  Pope,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Eliza 
belli  Adams,  Miss  Carra  Coleman,  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve   Bothin. 

Miss  Lucy  Flathers  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Miss  Gretchen  von  Phul,  Miss  Betty  Fol- 
ger, Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Hcnerietta 
Harrison  Smith,  Miss  Dorothy  Caldwell,  Miss 
Elena  Folger,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  and 
Miss  Jane    Caldwell. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Buchanan 
Street  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de 
Long. 

Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby  and  Miss  Mary  Armsby 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  garden 
party  Friday  afternoon  at  their  home  in  Ross, 
complimenting  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Miller  of  Chicago 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Otis  Buckingham.  The 
hostesses  were  assisted  in  receiving  their  guests 
by  Mrs.  Jonathan  J.    Crooks,    Mrs.   Louis  F.   Mon- 
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teagle,  Mrs.  Willard  Wayinan,  Mrs.  A.  Starr 
Keelcr,  Mrs.  Eldridge  Green,  Mrs.  Charles  Bel- 
den,  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Robert  Davis, 
Mrs.  Forrest  Carey,  Mrs.  Ernest  Dwight  Chip- 
man.  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore,  Mrs.  Charles  Jay 
Foster,  Miss  Enid  Foster,  and  Miss  Alice  Keeler. 
The  Misses  Jane  and  Dorothy  Caldwell  gave  a 
tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  com- 
plimenting   Miss    Lila    McDonald. 

— ■*•*■ 

The  Bohemian  Club  Concert. 

The  annual  concert  given  by  the  members  of 
the  Bohemian  Club  for  their  ladies  and  other 
friends  will  take  place  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
next  Friday  afternoon  at  2:45,  when  selec- 
tions from  "The  Land  of  Happiness,"  this 
year's  grove  play,  music  by  Joseph  D.  Redding 
and  book  by  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  will 
be  the  principal  feature  of  the  programme. 
Those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  the  music 
of  the  fantastic  creation  at  Bohemian  Grove 
last  Saturday  night  are  ardent  in  its  praise, 
the  numbers  being  written  in  Mr.  Redding's 
happiest  vein  and  all  of  a  most  melodious 
type.  The  symphony  orchestra  which  will  in- 
terpret the  selections  will  number  seventy 
picked  musicians  and  the  Bohemian  chorus  of 
sixty  voices  will  be  heard  in  several  selections 
from  the  work.  Numbers  from  grove  plays 
of  previous  years,  each  directed  by  the  com- 
poser, will  also  figure  in  the  programme,  and 
among  the  soloists  will  be  Harry  Robertson 
and  Charles   Bulotti. 

The  concert  committee  is  composed  of  W. 
H.  Leahy,  chairman  ;  W.  H.  Smith.  Jr.,  secre- 
tary ;  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,  J.  B.  Landfield,  J.  B.  Leighton,  and 
J.  S.  Thompson,  and  the  reception  committee 
will  consist  of  Ed  M.  Greenway,  Leroy  T. 
Ryone,  Haig  Patigan,  George  S.  Garritt, 
Frank  L.  Mathieu,  Richard  M.  Hotaling,  and 
Walter  S.  Martin.  Seats  will  be  ready  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 


Theodor  von  Frimmel,  the  well-known  Bee- 
thoven scholar,  has  discovered  a  hitherto  un- 
known composition  by  Beethoven.  It  was 
known  that  Beethoven  had  collaborated  in 
Stark's  "Pianoforte  School,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1820,  and  had  contributed  some  of 
the  Bagatelles  (Op.  119)  to  it,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  the  piece  now  unearthed  has  hitherto 
been  unsuspected.  It  is,  we  are  told,  a  move- 
ment bearing  a  resemblance  in  many  respects 
to  the  finale  of  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  C 
minor,  but  differing  so  much  in  many  impor- 
tant features  that  it  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  piece  ;  in  any  case,  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  can  not  fail  to  be  of  in- 
terest. The  new  find  is  republished  in  the 
periodical  Der  Merker,  which  the  curious 
could  probably  obtain  from  Holland  or  Swit- 
zerland. 


In  1910,  during  the  Madero  revolution  in 
Mexico,  the  Red  Cross  Relief  Society  was  or- 
ganized with  the  daughter  of  Diaz's  minister 
of  war  as  president.  Trouble  came  almost 
immediately  through  the  society's  refusal  to 
administer  aid  to  sick  or  wounded  Maderistas. 
It  ended  by  the  society  declaring  itself  ready 
to  help  only  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  revolutionary  sympathizers  then 
organized  a  White  Cross  Relief  Society,  whose 
object  was  to  aid  both  rebels  and  federals. 
This  did  not  last  long.  The  federals  were  cut 
off  from  assistance.  Another  society  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  White  Cross 
Neutral,   a  non-political  organization. 


Northcliffe  Apartments 

APPEAL  TO  THE  DISCRIMINATING 


New,  Luxurious  Apartments 
2   Rooms  with  Bath 

Quiet  and  Sunny— Hot  Water  and 
Steam  Heat  Always  on  Tap 

Janitor  and  Elevator  Service 

Within  five  minutes  walk  of  everything — 
convenient  to  three  car  lines 

ONLY  $30.00  PER  MONTH 

Inspection  Invited 

Jones  St.,  above  Sutter 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Phone  Franklin  2890 


TYPEWRITING  DONE  rilcw.°RLKTY 

Address   E.  E.  S..  441    Phelan    Building,  or   89 
Sixth  Avenue.  San  Francisco. 


REFINED  WOMAN  WISHES 

to  accompany  and  assist  person 
traveling  to  Atlantic  Coast — 
for  transportation  expenses.  Ad- 
dress   Box    B,   Argonaut  office. 


Hot 


el 

piriQ 

I?sAi$eles 

fh         An  absolutely 

'  fire-proof 

hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
flan.  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vice-Prti.  and  Managing  Director 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -      Manager 


"The  environment  of  a 
country  place  yet  con- 
venient to  metropolitan 
San  Francisco" 

PENINSULA 
HOTEL 

IN  SAN  MATEO 

Eighteen  Miles  South  on 

the  State  Highway 

European  plan,  $2  and  upward 

American  plan,  $4 and  upward 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Table  d'Hote  Dinner  $1.25 

Motorists'  Luncheon  75c 

Service  also  a  la  carte 

Dancing  in  the  evening 

Music  by  Glen  Ellicott 

Orchestra 

Hotel  reached  via  South  • 
ern  Pacific,  San  Mateo 
Interurban  and  Rapid 
Transit  Motor  Bus  from 
5th  and  Market  Streets 
GOLF  -  TENNIS  -  SWIMMING 
BOWLING 

Management  E.  G.  Borden 


The  Hotel  Dorchester 

1482  Sutter  Street,  at  Gough 

Is    one    of    San     Francisco's    best    family    and 
tourist    hotels.       Easily    reached    from    all    car 


lines. 


EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 

Phone — Prospect    650. 


Tahoe  Tavern 

Where  the  Days 
are  Warm  and 
Balmy  and  the 
Nights  are  al- 
wa  y  s    Cool . 


Write  or  Telegraph  for 
Reservations 


BONESTELL   & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    ii 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    124    First    Street,   corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco 

WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick  Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent   Calif ornians  : 

Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Cecily  Casserly,  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for 
a  visit   of  several   weeks. 

Miss  Louise  Winston  is  visiting  in  Menlo  Park 
as  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Christine  and  Mary 
Sonohoe. 

Miss  Priscilla  Ellicott  is  spending  the  summer 
in  the  East  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Ross 
Kingsbury. 

Mrs.  Marion  Lord,  who  returned  recently  from 
a  trip  through  the  Northwest  with  Mrs.  Fletcher 
Ryer,  has  gone  to  Belvedere,  where  she  is  the 
house    guest    of    Mrs.    Joseph    D.    Redding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin  and  their  chil- 
dren returned  Saturday  to  their  home  in  San 
Mateo,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  William  Bull  Pringle  will  leave  shortly 
for    Oakland,    where    she    will    reside    permanently. 


Offices  for  Rent 

IN  THE  NEW 

UNDERWOOD  BUILDING 

525  Market  Street 

Modern  offices  with  a  maximum  of 
light.  Central  location.  Rates  reas- 
onable. Crocker  service  goes  with 
every  room. 

CROCKER  ESTATE  COMPANY,  Owner 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Mr.  'Ward  Barron  left  Saturday  for  New  York 
en    route   to    France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Henry  Pease  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Leonard  Ahlwtt  returned  Sun- 
day   from  a   trip  to   Klamath    Falls. 

Captain  Arthur  Watson  left  last  week  for  Fort 
Sain  Houston,  Texas,  where  lie  has  been  ordered 
for    duty. 

Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  and  Miss  Cornelia  Clam- 
pett  spent  the  week-end  in  Ross  as  the  guests  of 
Miss   Gertrude    Hunt. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  has  gone  to  Carmel  for  a 
visit   of   several    days. 

Mrs.  Drury  Malone  has  be^n  spending  several 
days    in    San    Francisco    from    her    home    in    Napa. 

Miss  Barbara  Donohoe  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Menlo  Park  from  a  visit  with  Miss 
Josephine  Ross  at  her  home  in   Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  have  been 
spending    several    days    at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  Louis  Hecht  of  Boston  is  visiting  in  San 
Francisco  as  the  guest  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M. 
C.    Sloss. 

Miss  Margaret  House,  who  has  been  passing 
the  summer  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  at  present 
visiting    in    Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Clark  arrived  last  week 
from  the  East  and  are  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.    W.    Folansbee. 

Miss  Margaret  Mee  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Rafael  where  she  is  convalescing  from  a 
recent    illness. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  spent  the  week-end  in 
San  Mateo  as  the  house  guest  of  the  Misses 
Emilie,    Barbara,    and   Josephine    Parrott. 

Miss  Polly  Young  left  Tuesday  for  Portland, 
where  she  will  join  her  parents.  Colonel  George 
S.  Young,  U.   S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Young. 

Miss  Marion  Winston  is  visiting  in  May  field  as 
the  guest  of  Miss  Evelyn   Barron. 

Mrs.  Rene  Ragland  has  arrived  from  her  home 
in  Spokane  and  will  visit  in  San  Francisco  for 
several    weeks. 

The  Misses  Jane  and  Dorothy  Caldwell  spent 
the  week-end  in  Belvedere  as  the  guests  of  Dr. 
Clyde   Payne   and   Mrs.    Payne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Clinton  La  Montagne  left 
Saturday  for  New  York,  Mrs.  La  Montagne 
planning  to  remain  for  several  weeks  in  New 
York   after    Mr.    La    Montagne   leaves    for    France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  have  relu  rned  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  a  visit  with  Mrs. 
James   Robinson  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  and  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar 
were  week-end  guests  of  Miss  Alice  Keeler  at  her 
home    in    Ross. 

Mrs.    John    Owen    Miller    has    arrived    in    San 


that  last 
as  loit^  as 

ttte  liouse 


California  Redwood  %ty\    (H^ffi 
shingles   defy  the  at-  j 

tacks   of  sun,   rain   and   changes    of(\ 
temperature.     They    resist    wet    and 
dry  rot,  and  when  properly  laid  make 
a  permanently  tight  roof. 

Since  Redwood  contains  a  natural  preserva- 
tive, Redwood  shingles  in  their  natural  state  will 
last  a  lifetime.  If  stained  or  painted  occasionally, 
they  will  last  as  long  as  the  house. 

And  since  Redwood  contains  no  pitch,  it  is 
hard  to  ignite,  burns  very  slowly  and  is  easily 
extinguished. 

California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

FREE  BOOKLET— Don't  build  even  a  hen- 
coop until  you  are  thoroughly  posted  on  Red- 
wood. Write  for  free  booklet  and  complete  in- 
formation. 

Please  give  us  the  name  of  your  local  lumber 
dealers.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  they  are  fully 
supplied  with  Redwood  to  meet  your  needs. 

California  Redwood  Association 

717  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 

Aih  fir  the  Child's  Starr  of  tht 
"big  trees"  of  California— then*, 
a  cofijr  for  tverj  child  in  tht  nation. 


YOUR   VERY    GOOD     HEALTH 


SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  is  prepared  with  water  from  Glacier  Spring,  one  of  the  group 
of  springs  at  Shasta  Springs.  This  spring  is  absolutely  non-mineral,  containing  only 
about  three  and  one-half  grains  of  solids  to  the  gallon,  hence  it  is  practically  chemically 
free,  and  therefore  much  more  preferable  to  distilled  water  for  preparing  ginger  ale. 
Then,  inasmuch  as  water  is  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  article,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  THE  WATER  TELLS  THE  TALE.  AT  ALL  DEALERS. 


Francisco  from  Bakersfield  and  is  visiting  her 
son,    Mr.    Henry   E.    Miller,    at  the   Gables. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslpw  left  last  week  for  Castle 
Crags   to   visit    her   sister,    Mrs.    Robert    Oxnard. 

Mrs.  John  Cushing  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  New  York  and  is  the  guest  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver,  at  their 
home    in    San    Rafael. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing in  San  Francisco  from  his  home  in  New 
York,    is   passing  several   days    at    Del    Monte. 

Miss  Margaret  Scheld  passed  the  week-end  in 
San    Rafael    at  the  home  of   Miss    Miriam    Beaver. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Miles,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  William  Guff,  at  her  home  in 
Menlo  Park,  has  taken  apartments  at  the  Fair- 
mont   for  a   few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  have  gone  to 
Tahoe   for  a  brief  sojourn. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  spent  the  week-end  in  Oak- 
land as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Bowles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  and  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Baldwin  returned  recently  from  a  trip  to 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Helen  Tallant  spent  the  last  week-end  in 
San  Rafael  at  the  home  of  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Albert 
Dibblee. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Grahame  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  her  daughter,  Miss  Geraldine  Grahame, 
who  have  been  guests  at  the  Fairmont,  have  gone 
to    Washington    to   visit    Mrs.    Frederick   Ledbetter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Belvedere  from  a  trip 
to  Yosemite. 

Vicomtesse  Philippe  de  Tristan  and  her  little 
son  are  visiting  in  San  Mateo  at  the  home  of 
the  former's  grandmother,    Mrs.   Abby  M.  Parrott. 

Mrs.  Walter  Van  Dyke  and  Miss  Suzette 
Greenwood  are  visiting  in  Montecito  as  the 
guests   of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Miner    Goodall. 

Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Charles  Hasktns,  of  New  York,  and  her 
sister.  Miss  Noel  Haskins,  has  been  spending 
several  days  at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Short  spent  the  week- 
end in  Menlo  Park  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul   Fagan. 

Mrs.  Emery  Smith  and  Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor 
were  week-end  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
Sypher    at    their    home    in    San    Mateo. 

Miss  Louisa  Bradbury  and  her  niece,  Miss 
Rosario  Winston,  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Los  Angeles,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss  Genevieve  Both  in  spent  the  week-end  in 
Ross  as  the  guest  of  her  father,  Mr.  Henry 
Eothin. 

Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  who  has  been  staying  with 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  has  gone  to  Mendocino 
County    to    visit    her    sister,    Mrs.    Oscar    Cooper. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Guinness  arrived  Saturday  from 
New  York  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Guinness  in  Bur- 
lingame,  where  they  are  occupying  the  Poniatow- 
ski    place. 

Miss  Gabrielle  Chandler,  who  has  been  visiting 
Miss  Helen  Crocker  at  her  home  in  Burlingame, 
has    returned    to    New    York. 

Miss  Anne  Dibblee  has  gone  to  Tahoe,  where 
she  is  a  guest  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward   Schmiedell. 

Miss  Ethel  Lilley  is  visiting  in  Santa  Barbara 
as   the   guest   of    Mrs.    Horace    Davis    Pillsbury- 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  is  a  house  guest  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    McCreery. 

Judge  George  E.  Crothers  and  Mrs.  Crothers 
have  returned  to  town,  after  having  passed  the 
early   summer    in    Palo    Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  have  gone  to 
Ross  to  visit  Mr,  Moore's  parents.  Mi.  and  Mrs, 
George    A.    Moore. 

Mr.  Alfred  Woolsey  left  last  week  for  Seattle, 
where    he    will    remain    indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Charles  Conway  EKirtigan  and  her  chil- 
dren are  visiting  on  Long  Island  as  the  guest  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles   Gilman    Norris 

Mr.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  'left  last  week  for  the 
East    for   a  visit   of  several    weeks. 


*» 
*» 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

by  a  lad  of  sterling  character,  with  a 
bank  account,  age  23,  not  subject  to 
draft.  Bookkeeping,  typing  and  general 
office  work.  128  Liberty  Street,  S.  F. 
This  is  written  by  his  Dad. 


Horse  Raising. 

According  to  Dr.  Luigi  Scarpitti,  who  has 
been  in  Libya  for -the  last  two  years  charged 
with  an  agrarian  mission  for  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, horse-raising  is  likely  to  form  the 
most  profitable  agricultural  industry  in  Libya, 
and  the  one  which  can  be  established  in  less 
time  than  any  other.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  making  good  of  the  losses  caused  by 
.the  war  in  the  national  herds  will  be  one  of 
the  problems  calling  for  prompt  solution  upon 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  government  is 
particularly  anxious  that  the  industry  should 
be  established  in  Libya.  The  two  principal 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  the  wind  and 
the  drought,  as  well  as  an  initial  want  of 
capital.  Although  the  rainfall  is  very  low, 
not  even  reaching  250  millimeters  in  some 
years.  Dr.  Scarpitti  is  of  opinion  that  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water  could  be  procured  by 
the  sinking  of  wells  of  quite  an  ordinary 
depth,  which  would  be  relatively  economical 
in  working.  To  screen  the  cultivated  land 
from  the  storms  of  wind  laden  with  heated 
grains  of  sand  so  ruinous  to  vegetation,  the 
indigenous  sand  walls  and  palm  leaf  screens 
must  be  used.  A  free  use  of  fertilizer  in- 
sures a  sturdy  growth  of  fodder,  the  working 
of  the  ground  does  not  require  great  exertion 
and  Dr.  Scarpitti  is  confident  that  within  a 
few  years  horse-raising  in  Libya  may  be  as 
successful  as  in  neighboring  districts  of 
Tunisia. 


The  school  authorities  of  Newark,  Xew 
Jersey,  are  systematically  working  out  in- 
come-producing features  in  their  school 
centres.  Several  of  the  social  centres  have 
become  partially  self-sustaining  in  that  they 
already  pay  the   salaries  of  the  instructors. 


"How  is  your  son  getting  on,  Mrs.  Brown  ?" 
"Well,  from  'is  letters  I  don"t  think  'is  health- 
is  very  good,  he's  always  bein*  confined  to  'is 
barracks." — Dallas  News. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


SPEED 

THE  Pierce -Arrow  Car  yields 
speed  without  effort.  Somewhere 
between  thirty-five  and  forty 
miles  an  hour  it  gets  its  second  wind — 
its  natural  speed — that  delicious  feel- 
ing of  power  which  every  athlete 
knows,  due  to  the  perfect  working  of 
all  his  muscles  under  perfect  control 
of  the  mind.  Ascents  or  descents, 
or  straightaway  levels,  are  all  alike  to 
it.  It  spurns  them.  Speed  is  its 
natural  gait.  It  gives  always  the 
sense  of  reserve  power. 

The  Most  Complete  Selection 
of  all  Models 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Pierce-Arrow  Pacific  Sales  Company 

Incorporated 

W.  F.  CULBERSON,  Pre.ident 

Geary  at  Polk  Street    -    -    -    San  Francises 

PHONE  PROSPECT  1250 
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Portraits 
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Studio  Sacks  Bl< 
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Daylight  Route — 

LAKE  TAHOE 

Leave  San  Francisco  (Key  Route  Ferry  Depot) 
in  the  morning  at  7:20— arrive  at  the  Lake  in  the 
evening  at  6:00— a  most  delightful  and  scenic 
ride  direct  to  Lake  Resorts. 

O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  electric  trains 
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not   in   a 
lit    hairs." — Baltimore    Ameri- 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

jack — Can  she  keep  a  secret?  Maud — Yes, 
the  disagreeable  thing. — Neiv  Haven  Journal- 
Courier. 

"I    would   rather   argue   with    a   bald-headed 
men."     "Why  so?"     "'Because  he 
condition 
can. 

Editor — Do  you  know  how  to  run  a  news- 
paper? Applicant — No,  sir.  Editor — Well, 
I'll  try  you.  I  guess  you've  had  experience. — 
Puck. 

Father  (to  rebellious  five-year-old) — Don't 
tell  me  you  won't.  Daughter — Well,  papa, 
what  must  I  say  when  I  mean  I  won't? — To- 
peka  Capital. 

Irishman  (in  drug  store) — Oi  want  a  hunk 
av  soap.  Clerk — Will  you  have  it  scented  or 
unscented?  Irishman — Oi'll  take  it  wid  me. 
— Dallas  News. 

"Washington  was  a  truthful,  man."  "I've 
got  the  habit  myself  now.  I  think  it  is  the 
best  plan  if  you  marry  a  widow." — Louis- 
ville   Courier-Journal. 

She  (tearfully) — You  said  if  I'd  marry  you, 

you'd   be   humbly   grateful,   and   now He 

(sourly) — Well?     She — You're   gruinbly  hate- 
ful.— London  Answers. 

Customer  (to  grocer) — I  wish  you  would 
not  give  me  such  short  weight  for  my  money. 
Grocer — I  wish  you  would  not  give  me  such 
a  long  wait  for  mine. — Pearson's. 

"There  we  stood,  the  tiger  and  myself,  in 
the  thick  of  the  jungle,  face  to  face."  "Oh, 
major,  how  perfectly  frightful  it  must  have 
been  for  both  of  you." — Passing  Show. 

He — Wrinkles  don't  worry  me.  She — Of 
course  not.  A  man  who  is  as  careless  about 
his  clothes  as  you  are  naturally  doesn't  mind 
whether  his  skin   fits  him  or  not. — Sketch. 

Hodge — I  went  to  a  fair  yesterday  and  paid 
$5  for  a  kiss  from  a  pretty  girl.  Podge — 
That's  cheap  !  I  went  to  court  yesterday  and 
paid  $2000  for  the  same  thing. — Town  Topics. 

"Money  talks  !"  said  the  man  who  tries  to 
be  severely  practical.  "Better'n  that,"  replied 
Mr.  Dustin  Stax,  as  he  signed  another  Red 
Cross  check.  "My  money  has  quit  ordinary 
conversation  and  is  learning  to  sing  'The  Star- 
Spangled    Banner.'  " — Washington    Star. 

Old  Man — That's  a  massive  statue,  porter! 
Porter — Yes,    sir.      The    hand    is    just    eleven 
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<J  The  thoughtful  business  man  does 
not  use  his  desk,  office  safe,  or  secret 
drawer  for  the  safekeeping  of  papers, 
books,  or  other  valuables. 

•I  On  the  contrary,  he  uses  a  safe  de- 
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inches  across.  Old  Man — Is  that  so?  I  won- 
der why  they  didn't  make  it  twelve?  Porter 
— Och  !  Sure,  then  it  would  have  been  a  foot. 
— Sacred  Heart   Review. 

M'tke  (during  the  dinner-hour  discussion ) 
— The  foreman,  be  jabbers!  An'  phat  is  he? 
He's  a  dirty  scoundrel,  an'  that's  all  that  can 
be  said  in  his   favor  ! — Passing  Show. 

Recruiting  Officer  (testing  eyesight ) — Take 
this  newspaper  and  read  it.  Recruit — What 
for?  You  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  have 
time  in  a  battle  to  sit  down  and  read  the  edi- 
torials,  do  you? — Puck. 

"Gertrude,"  asked  the  teacher,  "what  were 
the   causes   of   the   Revolutionary   War?"      "It 


had  something  to  do  with  automobiles,  but  I 
do  not  understand  just  what."  replied  Ger- 
trude. "Oh,  no!"  said  the  teacher,  "that  was 
before  the  day  of  automobiles."  "Well,  it  said 
it  was  on  account  of  unjust  taxis,"  said  Ger- 
trude  firmly. — The   Lookout. 

[Catherine  and  Margaret  found  themselves 
seated  next  each  other  at  a  dinner  party  and 
immediately  became  confidential.  "Molly 
told  me  that  you  told  her  that  secret  I  told 
you  not  to  tell  her,"  whispered  Margaret. 
"Oh,  isn't  she  the  mean  thing!"  gasped  Kathe- 
rine.  "Why,  I  told  her  not  to  tell  you  !" 
"\\  ell,"  returned  Margaret,  "I  told  her  1 
wouldn't  tell  you  she  told  me — so  don't  tell 
her  I  did." — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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The  Rominger  Bill. 

The  Rominger  bill  is  to  be  placed  on  the  initiative 
ballot  for  1918  and  we  need  no  great  powers  of  fore- 
sight to  predict  that  it  will  pass.  California  has  ob- 
viously made  up  her  mind  that  spirits  shall  have  no 
place  on  the  list  of  popular  beverages. 

We  need  have  no  doubt  that  the  Rominger  bill  is 
the  only  alternative  to  root  and  branch  prohibition, 
and  tlie  liquor  interests  may  thank  their  stars  that 
they  get  off  so  easily — if  they  do,  which  is  still  by  no 
means  certain.  The  bill  ought  to  have  passed  during 
the  sittings  of  the  last  legislature,  and  it  would  have 
done  so  but  for  the  machinations  of  the  whisky  men 
and  the  incapacities — to  use  no  harsher  word — of  the 
lawmakers.  If  the  Rominger  bill  had  beer,  accepted 
ii  would  have  saved  a  vast  amount  of  agitation,  and 
it  would  have  settled  a  question  that  continues  as  a 
threat  to  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  grape-grower.  The 
threat  is  by  no  means  removed,  but  it  has  at  least  been 
lessened  by  the  submission  of  the  matter  to  the  decision 
of  the  initiative. 

The  Argonaut  has  no  sympathy  with  efforts  to 
dragoon  the  public  into  good  behavior  by  means  of 
the  legislative  club.     In  the  first  place  it  ought  not  to 
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be  done,  and  in  the  second  place  it  can  not  be  done 
even  if  it  were  desirable.  But  to  register  the  will  of 
the  people  by  a  law  is  quite  another  matter,  and  in 
this  case  the  will  of  the  people  is  unmistakable. 
Whisky  has  no  real  friends  except  those  who  use  it 
immoderately,  and  the  number  of  these  is  decreasing 
day  by  day,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  licensing  pro- 
ceedings. Those  who  use  whisky  in  moderation — also 
a  diminishing  element — are  willing  enough  to  deny 
themselves  in  the  public  good.  Why.  then,  should  we 
endure  the  infliction  of  the  corner  groggery  with  all 
its  horrid  concomitants? 

Therefore  it  is  not  so  much  a  law  that  we  welcome 
as  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  this,  after  all,  is 
the  only  thing  that  actually  counts  for  righteousness. 
There  are  many  forces  that  have  tended  to  so  desir- 
able a  forward  movement,  and  the  last,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  is  the  war.  The  countries 
of  Europe  have  discovered,  or  are  fast  discovering, 
that  they  can  not  fight  successfully  in  the  field  and 
at  the  same  time  withstand  the  corrosion  of  alcohol 
at  home.  If  Russia  is  compelled  to  suppress  vodka  we 
must  suppress  the  no  lesser  evil  of  whisky  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  rank  ourselves  as  lower  in  the  ranks  of 
civilization.  Soldiers  in  the  United  States  army  have 
been  forbidden  to  indulge  in  alcohol  in  any  form,  and 
it  is  remarkable  and  significant  that  this  prohibition 
has  not  called  forth  a  murmur  of  remonstrance  any- 
where.  We  know  that  it  is  good  policy  and  good  sense, 
a  measure  of  sound  military  defense  of  the  country  at 
large.  And  the  army  is  not  now  a  class  apart  in  any 
sense  whatever.  It  is  the  whole  nation  in  miniature. 
If  we  are  all  in  agreement  as  to  the  propriety  of  total 
abstinence  for  the  soldier  we  need  not  have  much  doubt 
that  we  are  in  equal  agreement  as  to  the  propriety 
of  partial  abstinence  for  those  who  stay  at  home 
through  the  accidents  of  age  or  domestic  circumstances. 


Our  Slump  in  War  Ardor. 

"No  nation  can  prosecute  a  successful  war,"  de- 
clared that  cynical  statesman  Bismarck,  "unless  it  be 
a  popular  war."  If  this  be  true  of  a  militaristic  des- 
potism like  Germany,  how  much  more  must  it  be  of 
a  peaceful  republic  like  the  United  States.  No  observer 
can  have  failed  to  note  our  marked  waning  in  enthusi- 
asm, our  progressive  decrease  in  war  warmth.  The 
monstrous  exemption  claims  are  but  a  symptom  of  it. 
Our  war  is  steadily  growing  more  and  more  unpopular. 

The  Argonaut,  whose  loyalty  no  one  can  question, 
which  time  and  again  has  declared  its  unshakable  con- 
viction that  our  declaration  of  war  was  not  only  just 
but  mecessary,  would  say  no  word  of  this  did  it  not 
believe  that  it  could  point  out  the  reasons  for  our  de- 
clining ardor,  and  with  the  reasons  the  remedy. 

The  reasons  are  twofold.  The  first  lies  in  the  active 
propaganda  against  this  war  carried  on  by  three  distinct 
elements  acting  always  concurrently,  frequently  in  unity. 
These  three  are,  first,  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  including  the  an- 
archists; second,  the  peace-at-any-price  men,  typified  by 
David  Starr  Jordan.  President  Emeritus  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  and  John  D.  Works.  ex-Senator  of 
the  United  States,  and.  third,  the  German  secret  service, 
aided  by  the  treason  and  money  of  German-Americans. 
It  was  months  ago  that  the  Argonaut  editorially  pro- 
claimed the  existence  of  the  I.  W.  W.  conspiracy  to 
bring  confusion  and  disaster  on  the  nation,  by  violence 
of  all  kinds,  but  especially  in  tying  up  and  destroying 
transportation  by  land  and  water,  in  tying  up  munition 
plants  and  destroying  magazines  of  munitions,  in  tying 
up  food  plants  and  destroying  them  and  grain  elevators, 
and  in  burning  growing  crops  and  killing  cattle.  De- 
velopments continue  to  show  that  the  Argonaut's  warn- 
ing was  as  sound  as  it  was  unheeded.  Jordan  and 
Works  are  members  of  an  organization  known  as  the 
"People's   Council   of  America,"   indeed  Jordan   is  the 
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official  treasurer  of  it.  Its  programme  is  treacherously 
and  astutely  proclaimed.  Smothered  amongst  irre- 
proachable platitudes,  such  as  "safeguarding  labor 
standards"  and  "reducing  the  high  cost  of  living."  is 
the  "repeal  of  conscription  laws."  which  repeal  Jordan 
and  Works  well  know  would  be  the  surest  method  of 
bringing  disaster  to  this  nation  and  success  to  Ger- 
many. And  these  men,  whom  state  and  nation  have 
honored,  work  hand  in  glove  with  one  O'Connell,  who 
has  organized  some  sort  of  an  "association"  whose 
members  pay  an  initiation  fee  and  dues,  and  for  this 
are  promised  aid  in  evading  the  law  and  dodging  their 
duty.  Jordan  and  Works  are  not  the  only  upholders 
of  O'Connell  and  his  "association."  With  them  are 
all  the  I.  W.  W.'s  and  anarchists  of  San  Francisco. 
O'Connell  declares  that  he  takes  to  himself  no  dollar 
of  the  initiation  fees  and  dues  paid  into  his  association. 
Be  it  so.  Do  Jordan  and  Works  believe  that  this  man 
O'Connell,  convicted  in  Massachusetts  of  bribery  and 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  is  laboring  without 
pay?    Whose  money  do  they  think  he  is  receiving? 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  cause,  and  what  is  its  remedy? 
It  is  the  army.  These  men  laugh  at  the  incompetency 
of  the  civil  government  to  deal  with  their  offenses. 
Its  cumbersome  machinery,  the  law's  delays,  bail,  the 
jury  trial,  the  clogging  of  the  wheels  of  the  courts  by 
the  very  number  of  arrests,  are  perfectly  familiar  to 
Works,  an  ex-Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court,  and 
O'Connell,  with  valuable  knowledge  of  criminal  law- 
acquired  at  first  hand.  Only  military  arrests,  military 
trials,  and  military  punishments  will  destroy  this  form 
of  pernicious  sedition.  The  safety  of  the  republic  is 
the  highest  law. 

And  what  is  the  second  reason?  That,  in  i  word,  is 
the  Administration.  The  President  immures  himself, 
he  refuses  to  call  to  his  councils  the  men  of  the  nation 
in  whom  the  people  have  confidence,  he  declines  to 
consult  even  with  such  minds  as  he  has  selected  and 
put  in  his  cabinet ;  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  is  creating 
the  belief  that  he  regards  this  as  his  war,  and  the  natu- 
ral popular  response  is:  If  this  is  your  war.  then 
fight  it  out  yourself.  Another  difficulty  with  the  Ad- 
ministration is  that  it  has  done  nothing  to  bring  home 
to  the  people  the  true  meaning  of  the  war  and  knowl- 
edge that  our  failure  in  it  spells  absolute  ruin  to  our 
nation.  We  have  had  much  of  "making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy."  or  democracy  safe  for  the  world  (the 
one  sounds  as  well  as  the  other  and  has  as  much  sig- 
nificance), much  of  new  and  vague  "rights  of  hu- 
manity." much  of  making  "war  against  the  Kaiser." 
but  "not  against  the  German  people" — but  nothing  of 
what  failure  in  this  war  means  to  ourselves.  Let  the 
Administration  spend  but  a  little  of  its  countless  mil- 
lions in  bringing  home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  man- 
hood of  the  country  why  the  nation  and  their  homes 
are  in  gravest  peril,  and  there  will  spring  to  her  cause 
"unnumbered  servants  of  the  sword."  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  President's  personality  and  record  to  inspire 
confidence  in  him  as  a  military  leader.  Men  fight  for 
the  things  they  love,  and  didactic  philosophv  is  not  one 
of  those  things. 

Let  the  Administration  bring  home  to  all  our  people 
the  solemn  words  of  warning  of  its  ambassador  to 
Berlin,  Mr.  Gerard,  who  tells  us  that  '  iermany  pro- 
posed and  proposes  to  exact  her  war  indemnity,  if 
nothing  else,  from  the  United  States. 

Let  the  Administration  set  over  against  Dr.  Jordan 
of  Stanford  University  Professor  Vernon  Kellogg  i  '  i ' 
pitiable  contract)  of  the  same  institution.  Let  them 
make  known  to  everybody  the  conviction  forced  on  this 
kindly,  scholarly,  dispassionate  man.  and  expressed  by 
him  in  the  last  Atlantic  Monthly,  after  years  of  relief 
work  in  Belgium  and  France  within  the  German  I 

I   went  into   Northern  France  and  Belgium  to   a< 
tral,  and  I  did  act  as  a  neutral  all  the  time  1 
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I  came  out  no  neutral.  Also  I  went  in  an  ardent  hater  of 
war  and  I  came  out  a  more  ardent  one.  I  have  seen  that 
side  of  the  horror  and  waste  and  outrage  of  war  which  is 
worse  than  the  side  revealed  on  the  battlefield.  How  I  hope 
for  the  end  of  all  war ! 

But  I  have  come  out  believing  that  that  can  not  come  until 
any  people  which  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  philosophy  and. 
practice  of  war  as  a  means  of  human  advancement  is  put 
into  a  position  of  impotence  to  indulge  its  belief  at  will.  My 
conviction  is  that  Germany  is  such  a  people,  and  that  it  can 
be  put  into  this  position  only  by  the  result  of  war  itself.  It 
knows  no  other  argument  and  it  will  accept  no  other  decision. 


Radicals  at  Washington. 
That  the  country  should  find  itself  perplexed  by  the 
sudden  and  colossal  business  of  war  is  not  surprising. 
Not  only  have  we  been  nearly  continuously  at  peace 
for  a  generation  and  more,  but  we  have  never  even 
considered  the  possibilities  of  a  change.  With  a  cer- 
tain indolent  benevolence  for  the  world  at  large  we 
have  assumed  that  the  world  at  large  has  been  simi- 
larly indolent  and  similarly  benevolent  toward  our- 
selves, and  that  our  own  policy  of  laisses  faire  has 
been  equally  existent  everywhere.  Now  we  have  been 
rudely  aroused.  We  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  do 
something  that  we  have  never  done  before,  and  never 
expected  that  we  should  have  to  do  at  all.  Moreover, 
we  have  to  do  it  quickly,  and  with  a  realization  of  the 
terrific  results  of  failure.  Perhaps  the  realization  is 
not  yet  so  vivid  as  it  might  be,  but  that  will  come— 
let  us  hope  speedily. 

That  so  great  a  crisis  should  produce  confusion  is 
natural  enough,  but  it  ought  not  to  produce  perversity 
and  wrong-headedness.  That  is  what  it  has  done,  and 
unfortunately  there  is  no  visible  tendency  to  abash 
them.  Agitators,  radicals,  socialists,  all  the  hoi  polloi 
of  discontent,  have  been  quick  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  national  hesitation  and  doubt  and  to  clamor  for  the 
instant  adoption  of  their  pet  medicaments  and  fakeries. 
All  this  would  be  relatively  harmless  if  there  were  a 
strong  hand  to  brush  them  to  one  side,  or  a  clear  voice 
to  expose  their  inanities.  But  there  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  These  things  are  not  only  tolerated  in 
high  official  circles;  they  seem  to  be  approved. 

The  danger  is  a  real  one,  as  every  student  of  East- 
ern newspapers,  as  every  observer  of  Washington  poli- 
tics, must  be  aware.  It  seems  now  to  be  accepted  al- 
most as  an  axiom  that  a  national  emergency  justifies 
the  instant  abolition — or  attempted  abolition — of  every 
economic  law,  no  matter  how  well  established  or  how 
inexorable.  With  such  extraordinary  heresies  promul- 
gated from  high  places,  and  uncontradicted  from  places 
still  higher,  what  wonder  that  the  average  citizen 
should  look  to  the  government  as  expectantly  as  a  child 
looks  to  its  mother,  and  should  demand  the  impossible 
with  the  same  cheerful  confidence?  Are  food  prices 
too  high?  Mr.  Hoover  will  wave  a  magic  wand,  and 
they  will  at  once  fall.  Have  we  a  suspicion  that  profits 
are  excessive?  They  can  be  curtailed  by  executive 
fiat.  Is  the  nation  in  need  of  various  commodities? 
Let  it  seize  them.  Is  production  too  slow,  or  too  costly, 
or  too  scanty?  Let  the  government  "commandeer"  the 
factories  and  the  warehouses.  Is  there  a  suspicion 
that  wealth  still  lurks  in  unsuspected  corners?  Let  it 
be  discovered  and  confiscated.  Let  the  government  do 
what  it  likes,  how  it  likes,  and  when  it  likes. 

This  is  not  a  fanciful  picture.  It  is  a  real  one.  It 
would  be  pitiful  enough  if  it  were  presented  only  to 
the  social  purlieus  where  discontent  is  a  habit  and  a 
trade,  if  its  appeal  were  only  to  the  ignorances  always 
ready  to  believe  that  there  is  a  royal  road  and  an  easy 
way  to  an  economic  millennium.  But  unfortunately  it 
seems  to  find  a  far  wider  audience  than  this.  Uncon- 
tradicted and  unrebuked,  it  is  becoming  a  vogue,  and 
is  rapidly  usurping  the  place  that  should  be  occupied 
by  the  economic  sanities  of  the  responsible  leadership 
that  is  lacking. 

The  earmarks  of  the  new  school,  that  significantly 
makes  its  headquarters  at  Washington,  are  unmis- 
takable. Chief  among  them  is  the  insistent  demand 
that  all  the  established  rule  of  trade  be  set  on  one  side 
by  the  government  that  is  now  to  proceed  arbitrarily 
to  accomplish  all  its  aims  by  the  simple  processes  of 
decree  and  enactment.  The  word  government  has,  of 
course,  a  certain  mesmeric  potency  over  the  feeble- 
minded, who  are  easily  persuaded  that  the  government 
is  a  sort  of  earthly  providence  that  can  establish  com- 
fort and  prosperity  by  the  simple  road  of  the  Fiat  Lux, 
a  d  who  seldom  realize  that  the  government  is  a 
.lection  of  individuals  very  similar  to  Mr.   Daniels. 


The  other  earmarks  of  the  propaganda  are  equally 
plain.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  every  one 
who  is  supplying  money  for  the  purpose  of  production, 
in  other  words  the  capitalist,  is  making  enormous 
profits,  and  is  wholly  destitute  of  patriotism  and  of 
public  spirit.  Virtue  is  to  be  found  only  in  combina- 
tion with  poverty,  or  what  is  conveniently  supposed 
to  be  poverty.  Those  who  pay  wages  are  battening 
on  the  miseries  of  the  world,  while  those  who  receive 
wages  are  the  victims  of  exploitation  and  tyranny.  In 
short  there  is  no  hope  for  the  nation  unless  the  gov- 
ernment shall  at  once  intervene  and  proceed  to  do 
things  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  doing  in  his  palmiest  days. 

There  is  no  need  further  to  advertise,  by  naming 
them,  these  political  patent  medicine  venders  that  have 
suddenly  sprung  into  the  limelight  and  that  seem  to 
have  everything  their  own  way.  One  such  scribe, 
with  a  pseudonym  reminiscent  of  a  "movie"  star, 
spreads  himself  continuously  in  the  pages  of  a  Wash- 
ington daily  and  with  the  aid  of  the  usual  headlines 
awarded  to  the  apostles  of  nonsense  and  to  no  one 
else.  Food  prices,  he  tells  us,  will  certainly  rise  still 
higher  "until  the  United  States  government  inter- 
venes." There  we  have  the  recurring  motif,  the  sacred 
formula,  and  the  incantation.  Wages  are  increasingly 
inadequate  and  will  become  more  so,  but  "the  dreadful 
danger  concealed  in  the  state  of  affairs  is  not  over- 
looked by  such  men  as  President  Wilson."  Prices  of 
food  and  materials  are  so  criminally  high  that  "the 
manufacturers  laugh  and  blush  when  the  subject  is 
mentioned,"  and  this  state  of  affairs  will  go  on  "as 
long  as  the  government  will  permit  it."  When  the 
government  shall  finally  awake  to  its  Jovelike  powers 
it  "must  use  an  iron  hand  and  a  war  club  to  hammering 
down  prices  of  war  materials." 

The  coal  and  steel  producers  are,  of  course,  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  malefactors,  but  they  'have  been 
"blocked  by  President  Wilson."  Let  them  be  confis- 
cated and  commandeered.  But  the  good  work  must  not 
be  limited.  There  is  now  a  conviction — so  we  are  told 
— "that  the  government  will  be  compelled  to  take  over 
the  production  of  all  industries  producing  essential  war 
materials  such  as  steel,  coal,  copper,  rubber,  oil,  etc. 
These  materials  will  have  to  go  under  control,  just  as 
wheat  is  to  go  under  control.  Minimum  prices  may  be 
allowed,  as  a  stabilizer  of  business."  And  then  the 
writer,  intoxicated  by  his  own  delirious  vision,  pro- 
ceeds to  further  flights  of  fancy  in  his  effort  to  find 
some  way  "that  the  war  may  be  fought  and  riots  and 
strikes  averted."  Let  the  government  control  every- 
thing, since  "by  controlling  all  production  the  govern 
ment  can  take  what  it  wants  and  give  the  rest  to  the 
people  for  everyday  uses,  insuring  a  uniform  price  to 
all." 

Some  apology  is  certainly  needed  for  the  citation  of 
such  gibberish  as  this,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
disturbing  fact  that  it  is  being  read  by  otherwise  in- 
telligent people,  and  that  it  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  government  itself.  The  identity  of  the 
writer,  we  are  told,  is  a  matter  of  general  curiosity 
in  Washington,  and  not  only  to  alienists.  But  if  such 
aberrations  as  this  can  pass  current  at  a  time  when 
American  participation  in  the  war  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  begun,  what  may  we  not  expect  when  the  pinch 
actually  comes? 

The  Vatican  Note. 

The  peace  proposals  put  forward  by  Pope  Benedict 
have  not  been  published,  and  until  their  exact  nature 
shall  be  known  it  would  be  improper  to  discuss  them 
except  in  the  most  provisional  way.  But  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  they 
can  not  and  will  not  fail.  No  good  effort  is  ever 
actually  a  failure,  still  less  an  effort  thus  benevolently 
sustained  by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church.  A  dis- 
cussion of  peace  can  not  be  wholly  fruitless,  especially 
if  it  shall  lead  to  some  large  expectation  of  its  attain- 
ment. 

None  the  less  we  may  doubt,  and  very  gravely  doubt, 
if  these  proposals — always  assuming  that  they  have 
been  correctly  summarized — can  have  any  practical  or 
immediate  results  upon  the  continuation  of  the  war. 
Upon  that  point  the  opinions  of  the  Allied  nations, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  seem  to  be 
unanimous.  The  Vatican  proposals  may  be  epitomized 
as  a  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante,  and  this  plan 
has   already  been  specifically  repudiated  by   President 


Wilson  on  the  pertinent  ground  that  it  was  the  statusi 
quo  ante  that  gave  birth  to  the  war.  and  therefore  that 
upon  no  account  must  it  be  restored.     Unless  the  war 
shall  end  upon  some  new  basis  of  political  action,  un- 
less it  shall  end  in  some  definite  and  coercive  prohi-| 
bition  of  old  policies,  it  will  have  been  fought  in  vain 
and  will  certainly  have  to  be  fought  anew.     The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  one  of  the  distribution  of  territories. 
It  is  a  fundamental  question  of  principle  and  of  thel 
future  prevalence  of  international  justice.     If  the  war 
should  end  in  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante,, 
if  the  last  shot  should  be  fired  with  the  invaders  still 
upon  the  soil  of  Serbia  and  Belgium,  if  there  should 
be  no   compulsory   guaranty   that  the   assault  will   not  J 
and  can  not  be  repeated,  then  we  may  not  only  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  a  German  victory — for  this  would  be 
a   German  victory,   no  matter  what  the  concessions — 
but  we  may  also  look  forward  to  a  vista  of  new  ambi- 
tions and  new  wars.     Far  better  that  there  should  be 
no  peace  than   an  inconclusive  peace. 

The  suggestion  that  there  should  be  no  reparation 
— if  this  proposal  is  actually  a  part  of  the  Vatican 
plan — is  incomprehensible.  That  Belgium  and  Serbia 
should  remain  unindemnified,  or  indemnified  only  by 
charity,  is  unthinkable.  We  can  not  willingly  assent 
to  a  theory  that  a  crime  ceases  to  be  a  crime  because 
of  its  unprecedented  magnitude. 

The  publication  of  the  full  Vatican  text  may  place 
a  somewhat  new  complexion  on  the  situation.  We 
may  hope  that  it  will.  In  its  present  form  it  is  far 
more  suggestive  of  Vienna  than  of  Rome.  If  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  wish  for  peace  the  road  to  peace  lies  open 
before  them.  It  is  the  old  and  familiar  road  of  re- 
pentance. Let  them  forthwith  evacuate  Serbia  and 
Belgium  as  an  earnest  of  their  intentions.  There  can 
be — at  least  there  ought  to  be — no  peace  discussions 
while  these  martyred  and  tormented  countries  are  still 
under  their  feet. 

Editorial  Notes. 
Mr.  Denman  is  said  to  be  asking  for  a  congressional 
investigation  of  his  dispute  with  General  Goethals.  If 
he  is  well  advised  he  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
country  is  not  interested  except  to  the  extent  of  a 
general  satisfaction  that  the  work  of  shipbuilding  is  at 
last  in  the  hands  of  a  seaman  like  Admiral  Capps,  who 
knows  not  only  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  how  it 
ought  to  be  done.  That  the  old  board  was  a  failure  is 
not  to  the  discredit  of  Mr.  Denman  or  of  General 
Goethals.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  knew  the  business  of  shipbuilding,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  appointed  to  a  task 
demanding  practical  knowledge  and  experience.  This 
is  evidenced  by  a  statement  that  eighty-eight  ship  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  old  board  have  been  canceled. 
The  contractors  were  unequal  to  the  task  that  they 
had  assumed  and  they  were  unable  to  transfer  their 
obligations  to  those  who  were  equal  to  them.  General 
Goethals  is  not  a  shipbuilder  and  he  never  pretended  to 
be,  but  this  should  not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  great  engineer,  perhaps  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  General  Goethals,  we  are  told,  has  now 
offered  his  services  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
American  forces  in  France,  and  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  railroad  building  and  road-making.  His  offer 
should  be  accepted,  and  just  as  quickly  as  red  tape  and 
circumlocution  will  permit.  In  fact  it  should  have 
been  anticipated  by  an  invitation.  If  General  Goethals 
had  been  a  European  he  would  have  been  summoned 
to  his  own  particular  work  within  a  week  of  the  out- 
break of  war.  But  we  do  things  differently  here, 
where  all  sorts  of  invisible  considerations  are  allowed 
precedence  over  the  real  values.  Engineers  are 
urgently  needed  in  the  general  war  work  of  our  Eu- 
ropean allies,  and  even  more  needed  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  There  should  not  be  the  delay  of  a 
minute  in  assigning  to  General  Goethals  a  duty  that 
he  is  so  eminently  qualified  to  perform. 


The  welcome  to  the  Japanese  commission  ought  to  be 
something  more  than  a  ceremonial  and  a  pageant.  It 
ought  not  to  be  marred  even  by  mental  reservations 
or  by  unvoiced  suspicions  that  the  assurances  of  amity 
brought  by  our  distinguished  guests  must  be  taken  at 
other  than  their  face  value.  There  is  no  cause  for 
quarrel  between  America  and  Japan.  If  there  are 
points  of  difference,  they  can  be  settled  by  discussion, 
and  we  shall  aid  in  that  task  by  a  frank  recognition 
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that  Japan's  diplomatic  attitude  toward  ourselves  has 
been  not  only  correct,  but  studiously  friendly.  America 
and  Japan  are  now  allies  in  the  greatest  war  in  his- 
tory. There  should  be  no  doubts  upon  either  side  of 
honesty  of  intention  nor  of  mutual  good-will.  If  the 
present  world  storm  should  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  remove  misunderstandings  and  to  promote  concord 
between  the  two  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  it  will 
not  have  been  fought  in  vain. 


The  American  soldiers  in  France  are  said  to  object 
to  the  name  of  "Sammies."  We  should  think  that  they 
would  object,  and  we  may  hope  that  their  objection 
will  be  respected.  The  name  is  thoroughly  undesirable. 
These  men  are  Americans  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  called  Americans.  Nicknames  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way  and  when  they  come  spon- 
taneously, but  the  nickname  that  is  elaborately  invented 
is  usually  detestable.     Certainly  this  one  is. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Peace — A  Suggestion. 

San  Francisco.  August  13,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  letter  by  H.  A.  Duval  that  ap- 
peared in  your  last  issue  rests  upon  so  firm  a  basis  of  mis- 
information and  miscomprehension  that  it  requires  some 
courage  to  assail  it,  or  even  to  identify  its  salient  errors. 

The  cessation  of  the  war,  we  are  told,  depends  upon  the 
militarism  of  Germany  and  the  navalism  of  England.  Now 
militarism  and  navalism  are  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  size 
of  armies  and  navies,  but  by  the  uses  to  which  it  is  intended 
to  put  them.  The  German  army  has  avowedly  been  created 
for  purposes  of  aggression.  It  is  sustained  by  compulsory 
service.  The  German  army  and  the  German  nation  are 
convertible  terms.  The  German  army  is  the  nation  and  the 
nation  is  the  army.  Can  that  be  said  of  the  British  navy 
that  employs  a  relatively  insignificant  number  of  volunteers 
and  that  has  no  aggressive  aim.  Mr.  Duval  seems  unaware 
that   militarism  is  a  state   of  mind. 

The  claims  of  Belgium  and  Serbia,  we  are  told,  are  inci- 
dental and  collateral  and  to  be  settled  by  negotiation.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  stupefying  ignorance  of  facts  as  this  ?  The 
war  was  waged  primarily  for  the  destruction  of  Serbia,  first 
because  the  independence  of  Serbia  was  a  threat  to  Austrian 
domination  of  her  Slav  peoples,  and  secondly  because  Serbia 
was  the  weak  link  in  the  great  railroad  chain  to  Asia  over 
which  Germany  intended  to  move  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  case  of  Serbia  is  incidental  and 
collateral.  Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Duval's  house  is  at- 
tacked by  a  burglar  and  that  he  summons  his  friend  Jones 
to  his  aid.  What  would  he  think  of  some  other  party,  who 
should  gravely  assert  that  the  real  point  at  issue  is  Jones' 
practice  of  carrying  a  revolver,  and  that  the  trouble  should 
be  settled  by  disarming  Jones  and  the  burglar,  and  then 
amicably  discussing  what  should  be  done  with  the  swag 
stolen  from  Mr.  Duval  ?     The  analogy  is  exact. 

If  the  war  should  come  to  an  end  with  Teuton  forces 
dominant  in  Serbia,  as  they  are  now,  then  victory  would  rest 
with  Germany  and  Austria,  no  matter  what  happened  else- 
where. They  went  to  war  for  that  immediate  end  and  no 
other.  I  may  therefore  suggest  that  in  the  main  it  is  first  for 
Serbia  and  secondly  for  Belgium  to  outline  the  terms  of  peace 
and  that  their  voices  should  carry  farther  than  those  of  all  the 
other  belligerents  put  together.  J.  A.  Desaui.les. 


The  Ainu  people  of  Japan  present  a  most  interesting 
field  for  study  to  the  ethnologist.  In  the  Kojiki  or 
"Records  of  Ancient  Matters,"  the  oldest  of  Japanese 
books,  written  in  the  year  712  A.  D.,  it  is  recorded  that 
"when  our  august  ancestors  descended  from  heaven  in 
a  boat  they  found  upon  this  island  several  barbarous 
races,  the  most  fierce  of  whom  were  the  Ainu."  It  is 
a  little-known  fact  that  at  this  time  Japan  was  also 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  dwarfs,  whom  the  Ainu  had 
themselves  supplanted.  Cave  and  pit  dwellers,  referred 
to  in  the  Kojiki  as  "Tsuchigumo"  or  "earth  spiders," 
were  gradually  ousted  by  the  invader,  Jimmu  Tenno, 
and  driven  northward.  It  is  said  that  remnants  of  this 
race  of  dwarfs  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Kurile 
Islands,  but  in  Japan  they  are  extinct;  whereas  the 
Ainu  has  survived  and  can  still  be  seen  in  almost  his 
primitive  state  in  the  interior  of  Hokkaido.  Their 
numbers  are  fast  diminishing,  however;  twenty-five 
years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  only  17,000  existed, 
but  probably  there  are  less  than  half  that  number  to- 
day, and  these  are  fast  dying  out  or  being  assimilated 
by  the  Japanese. 


The  requirements  of  every  American  warship  have 
now  been  reduced  to  so  scientific  a  basis  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  to  pro- 
vide instantly  a  standardized  list  of  all  the  supplies 
that  each  type  of  warship  requires  for  a  cruise  of  any 
designated  period.  Moreover,  the  purchase  of  these 
supplies  has  been  so  centralized  that  annual  contracts 
for  the  total  needs  of  the  navy  in  them  for  a  year  are 
placed  from  Washington  and  the  materials  are  de- 
livered to  the  ships  when  and  where  needed". 
*■■ 

Additional  evidence  of  the  increasing  use  of  the 
English  tongue  as  the  most  nearly  universal  world 
language  is  furnished  by  American  Consul  Goding  at 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  who  reports  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  collegiate  year  at  the  Vicente  Rocafuerte  Col- 
lege at  Guayaquil  139  students  matriculated,  of  whom 
nineteen  entered  the  French  classes  and  120  the  Eng- 
lish, and  that  a  less  number  of  hours  weekly  were  de- 
voted to  the  former  than  to  the  study  of  English. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

We  need  have  no  doubt  that  the  lighting  in  Flanders  re- 
ported on  August  10th  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
battle  that  began  two  weeks  ago  and  that  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  rains.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  attack  was 
brought  over  a  front  of  twenty  miles,  or  from  Dixmude  to 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Lys.  The  area  seems  to  have  been 
divided  between  the  French  and  the  British,  the  French  ope- 
rating in  the  north  from  Dixmude  to  Eixshoote,  and  the 
British  from  Bixshoote  to  Warneton  on  the  River  Lys.  Sub- 
stantial gains  were  made  at  the  first  assault,  although  some 
portions  were  subsequently  lost  to  counter  attacks,  but  ulti- 
mately recovered.  Then  the  rains  called  a  halt  to  the  engage- 
ment and  there  has  been  a  practical  quiescence,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  raids,  until  August  10th,  when  a  fresh 
attack  was  brought  by  the  British  and  the  French.  Westhoek 
passed  completely  into  British  hands,  and  there  were  marked 
British  gains  in  the  direction  of  the  Ypres  Menin  road,  the 
German  lines  being  carried  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred 
yards.  The  French  on  their  part  were  engaged  to  the  west 
of  Bixshoote  and  to  the  west  of  Langemark,  and  we  are 
told  somewhat  vaguely  that  they  met  with  success.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Germans  made  an  unexpected  attack  above 
St.  Quentin  and  penetrated  the  centre  of  the  French  line. 
This  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  divert  forces  from  the 
northern  line  and  to  lessen  a  pressure  that  was  certain  to 
become  serious  as  soon  as  the  weather  should  permit  a  re- 
sumption of  the  attacks. 


General  Haig  speaks  of  the  latest  fighting  as  being  of  a 
local  nature,  but  we  may  remember  that  he  was  equally 
reticent  as  to  the  preparations  that  he  made  for  the  attack  of 
two  weeks  ago.  All  our  information  as  to  the  severity  of 
the  preliminary  bombardment  came  from  German  sources, 
and  indeed  it  was  given  so  liberally  as  to  suggest  a  desire 
to  prepare  the  German  public  for  the  news  of  another  with- 
drawal. The  German  reports  were  equally  emphatic  as  to  the 
two  days'  bombardment  that  preceded  the  attack  reported  on 
August  10th,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  exaggerated.  The  British  artillery  under  the  tutelage 
of  General  Home  has  steadily  increased  in  power  during  the 
last  year,  and  it  is  now  immeasurably  superior  to  the  German 
arm  that  has  either  fewer  guns  or  a  scantier  supply  of  am- 
munition. None  the  less  the  machine  gun  seems  still  able 
to  a  certain  extent  to  defy  the  field  artillery.  Trench  lines 
and  wire  entanglements  can  easily  be  obliterated  if  the  fire 
is  sufficiently  sustained,  but  the  machine  gun,  carried  and 
operated  by  one  or  two  men,  can  be  concealed  in  deep  dug- 
outs and  hurried  into  action  with  deadly  effect  at  the  moment 
of  the  infantry  attack.  Machine  guns  are  hard  to  find  by 
the  searching  artillery,  and  even  the  most  persistent  bom- 
bardment may  leave  this  method  of  defense  almost  unim- 
paired. Here  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  slow  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  the  taking  of  Lens,  which  is  defended 
from  a  veritable  honeycomb  of  shell  craters  and  invisible 
shelters,  where  the  machine  gun  men  can  lurk  with  relative 
safety.  

In  spite  of  the  reticences  of  the  British  bulletins  we  need 
have  no  doubt  that  the  present  battle  is  of  a  much  more 
critical  nature  than  any  of  the  battles  that  have  preceded  it. 
It  is  intended  to  have  certain  decisive  characteristics  that 
these  have  lacked.  The  preceding  bombardment  was  of  un- 
precedented severity  and  duration.  A  French  army  was 
moved  up  to  the  British  left,  and  there  must  have  been 
peculiar  reasons  for  such  a  participation  as  this,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  French  armies  in  the  south  are  supposed  to 
be  hard  pressed  to  hold  their  own.  Everything  seems  to 
point  to  a  supreme  effort  to  expel  the  German  armies  from 
France.  

Although  the  Russian  offensive  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  gravest  disappointments  of  the  war,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  struggle  in  the  east  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
large  and  probably  increasing  Teuton  forces.  It  is  evident 
that  the  morale  of  the  German  soldier  is  not  quite  what  it 
was.  The  formation  of  "shock"  units  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
significance,  and  points  to  a  slackening  of  fibre  throughout 
the  ranks.  We  hear  of  something  like  a  positive  disaffection 
among  the  German  troops  on  the  eastern  front  around  Riga 
and  of  appeals  from  the  emperor  to  maintain  their  loyalty 
until  the  approaching  conclusion  of  peace.  Prisoners  taken 
in  Flanders  are  in_  a  state  of  profound  despondency,  and 
captured  officers  speak  as  though  the  possibilities  of  defeat 
were  just  dawning  upon  them  for  the  first  time.  Disappoint- 
ment and  disillusion,  the  most  disintegrating  of  forces  for 
an  army  in  the  field,  are  evidently  at  work,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  German  soldier  has  been 
sustained  by  fictions  even  more  amazing  than  those  that  have 
been  supplied  for  the  consumption  of  the  German  public  at 
home.  Prisoners  implicitly  believe  that  the  British  army  is 
"in  the  air,"  and  that  all  its  supplies  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  submarine.  They  believe  that  Great  Britain  is  starving 
and  its  cities  in  ruins.  None  the  less  they  find  themselves 
opposed  with  undiminished  vigor,  and  driven  steadily  back- 
ward with  every  fresh  assault.  Some  realization  of  the  situa- 
tion was  certain  to  come,  and  with  it  must  come  some  meas- 
ure of  demoralization.  Hence  the  "shock"  units,  which  are 
supposed  to  do  what  the  ordinary  soldiei  ought  to  do,  and 
what   he   did  do,    until   recently. 


I  think  we  may  be  on  the  point  of  witnessing  a  German  re- 
tirement on  a  large  scale,  and  that  we  should  already  have 
witnessed  it  but  for  two  difficulties  that  have  caused  hesita- 
tion   on    the    part    of   the    German   commanders.      The    first    is 


the  effect  upon  public  opinion  at  home,  and  perhaps  this  is 
the  more  important.  The  German  public  was  persuaded  that 
the  great  Hindenburg  retreat  was  a  piece  of  strategy  of  so 
suhtlc  a  nature  that  it  amounted  to  a  victory,  that  it  brought 
ultimate  triumph  within  measurable  distance,  and  that  it 
imposed  upon  the  Allies  an  embarrassment  of  the  gravest 
kind.  How  far  this  persuasion  was  real  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt.  German  newspapers  reflect  little  except  the  wishes 
of  German  oflicialism,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  public  was 
more  or  less  convinced  that  the  Hindenburg  retreat  was 
actually  a  "retreat  to  victory."  But  they  must  know  better 
by  this  time  as  they  witness  the  persistence  of  the  attack 
and  the  resolution  with  which  the  Allied  lines  have  moved 
eastward.  It  might  be  impossible  similarly  to  explain  an- 
other retreat,  and  especially  at  a  time  when  the  outspoken 
utterances  of  popular  leaders  such  as  Maximilien  Harden 
show  how  rudely  the  confidence  of  the  public  has  been 
shaken.  If  the  German  armies  were  now  to  fall  back  to  the 
Belgian  frontier  it  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  gloom 
of  the  German  public,  and  intensify  the  restlessness  of  which 
we  have  recently  seen  such  remarkable  evidences,  and  this  is 
hardly  a  prospect  to  which  the  German  leaders  can  look  for- 
ward with  equanimity.  None  the  less  a  decision  will  have 
soon  to  be  made.  There  must  be  some  desperately  hard 
fighting  before  a  German  retreat  becomes  compulsory,  or 
before  the  danger  of  outflanking  becomes  imminent,  but  a 
retreat  of  this  kind  can  not  be  carried  out  during  a  battle. 
It  can  not  be  done  under  actual  pressure.  Nor  would  it  be 
confined  to  the  area  under  immediate  attack.  It  would  be 
measured  by  scores  of  miles,  possibly  by  hundreds.  Every 
part  of  the  line  is  sensitive  to  the  events  on  all  other  parts. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  measure  of  Allied 
success  in  the  present  battle  would  involve  an  extensive 
retirement  of  the  German  lines,  assuming  that  it  was  then 
possible  to  effect  a  retirement,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  rela- 
tively small  advance  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  British 
armies  would  have  the  effect  of  outflanking  the  German 
lines  to  the  south  and  compelling  their  withdrawal.  And 
|  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  necessity  for  such 
a  retirement  is  pressing  hard  on  the  minds  of  the  German 
commanders.  

But  there  is  another  difficulty,  and  a  purely  military  one, 
and  one  that  goes  far  to  explain  the  persistence  of  the  Ger- 
man attacks  upon  the  French  forces  in  the  south,  around 
Craonne,  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  and  at  Moronvilliers. 
These  are  commanding  positions,  and  especially  the  position 
at  Moronvilliers.  If  the  Germans  are  meditating  a  retire- 
ment in  Flanders  and  along  the  length  of  the  Hindenburg 
line  it  is  of  preeminent  importance  that  they  should  guard 
themselves  from  an  attack  by  the  French  on  what  would  then 
be  the  left  flank  of  their  retreating  forces.  Their  moving 
armies  would  then  be  most  vulnerable  to  an  assault  from  the 
Moronvilliers  plateau,  and  in  fact  from  the  whole  French 
line  running  from  Craonne  eastward.  The  French  position 
on  this  east  and  west  line  constitutes  a  grave  danger  to  a 
German  army  moving  eastward,  a  danger  so  great  as  to  render 
almost  impossible  a  retirement  in  the  face  of  it.  But  with 
the  Moronvilliers  plateau  in  German  hands,  with  the  Ger- 
mans dominant  along  the  line  westward  from  Moronvilliers, 
a  retirement  of  the  German  lines  to  the  n,orth  could  be 
carried  out  in  relative  safety  from  a  flank  attack.  This  seems 
to  account  for  the  fury  with  which  the  Crown  Prince  has 
been  hurling  his  men  to  the  assault  of  these  positions,  and 
the  prodigality  with  which  he  expends  the  lives  of  his  men 
for  their  capture.  Unless  he  succeeds  in  his  aim — and  so 
far  he  has  won  none  but  the  most  transient  of  advantages — 
a  retirement  of  the  northern  lines  would  be  difficult  and 
dangerous.  They  would  inevitably  be  exposed  to  attack  from 
the  south,  and  at  a  time  when  they  would  be  in  the  worst 
of  positions  for  defense.  If  this  view  be  a  correct  one,  the 
German  commanders  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If 
they  hold  on  to  their  northern  lines  they  are  in  danger  of 
an  outflanking  movement  in  Flanders  as  a  result  of  the  pres- 
ent battle,  and  a  successful  outflanking  movement  would  prob- 
ably become  a  disastrous  rout.  If  they  retire  in  Flanders, 
and  along  the  length  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  they  are  in 
danger  of  an  attack  by  the  French  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  their  retiring  army.  Unless  the  Crown  Prince  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cover  the  retirement  from  the  south  by  ejecting  the 
French  forces  from  their  present  commanding  positions  it 
would  be  extraordinarily  dangerous  to  attempt  such  a  retire- 
ment in  the  north.  On  the  other  hand  the  pressure  of  Haig's 
men  is  likely  to  be  so  severe  as  to  threaten  disaster  unless 
the  retirement  be  attempted  in  good  time.  And,  as  has  been 
said,  it  will  be  too  late  to  retire  after  the  full  pressure  of 
battle  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  The  Germans  are  in 
the  position  of  being  compelled  to  retire  to  save  themselves 
from  an  outflanking  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  of  being 
unable  to  retire  because  of  the  threat  of  the  French  upon 
their  southern  flank.  This  accounts  for  the  energy  of  the 
German  defense  in  the  north  and  of  the  German  attack  in 
the   south.  

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  facts  of  the  present  situation 
so  far  as  the  west  is  concerned,  and  they  are  largely  un- 
affected by  anything  that  is  happening  in  the  east,  or  by 
anything  that  is  likely  to  happen,  short  of  a  separate  peace 
by  Russia  or  a  seizure  by  Germany  of  the  Russian  food 
stores.  For  this  reason  I  find  it  hard  to  account  for  a  cer- 
tain pessimism  as  to  the  future  of  the  war  that  has  every- 
where been  apparent  during  the  last  few  weeks.  This  pes- 
simism is  partly  due  to  the  reprehensible  practice  of  certain 
persons  in  Washington  who  are  in  charge  of  the  publicity 
departments,  and  who  seem  to  select  certain  items  of  in- 
formation to  the  exclusion  of  others,  not  becaus<- 
accurate  in  any   representative  way,  but  because  of  'I 
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that  they  will  produce  on  the  public  mind.  If  the  public  mind 
is  supposed  to  be  over-confident,  the  evil  can  be  remedied 
by  some  carefully  assorted  facts  and  opinions.  If  the  public 
mind  is  despondent,  it  is  easy  to  make  another  assortment 
of  facts  and  opinions  that  shall  serve  as  a  stimulant.  For 
example,  within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been  told  with 
much  show  of  authority,  official  and  otherwise,  that  the  sub- 
marine campaign  will  prove  fatal  to  the  Allies  before  the 
end  of  next  year  unless  something  can  be  done  in  the  mean- 
time. Seeing  that  the  German  experts.  Captain  Persius  for 
example,  are  telling  their  auditors  that  they  must  place  no 
sanguine  hopes  upon  the  submarine  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  American  authorities  should  adopt  a  view  so  much  more 
gloomy,  even  with  the  laudable  object  of  hastening  the  build- 
ing of  American  ships.  The  end  of  next  year  is  a  long  way 
off.  The  submarine  depredations  are  sharply,  although  not 
yet  conclusively,  checked.  American  aid  in  the  way  of  ship- 
building is  taking  a  practical  and  hopeful  form,  while  Ger- 
many herself  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  suffering  much 
more  severely  from  the  effect  of  the  Allied  blockade  than 
the  Allies  themselves  have  yet  had  to  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  the  German  submarine  blockade.  Then  again  we  are  sud- 
denly favored  with  a  number  of  estimates  of  Germany's  man 
power  in  the  field,  and  of  assurances  that  Germany  is  now 
stronger  than  she  has  ever  been  before  in  this  respect.  But 
these  estimates  are  purely  conjectural,  and  are  based  for  the 
most  part  on  familiar  calculations  of  population  and  casualty- 
lists,  and  are  therefore  little  more  than  guesswork.  More- 
over, they  are  at  direct  variance  with  the  estimates  framed 
by  the  French  and  British  authorities,  who  have  their  own 
way  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  forces  opposed  to 
them.  There  is  a  certain  simultaneity  about  the  appearance 
of  these  direful  forecasts  that  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  sus- 
picious, and  that  suggests  not  so  much  a  wish  to  communi- 
cate facts  as  to  produce  certain  states  of  public  opinion  that 
are  considered  desirable.  It  is  a  bad  practice,  and  especially 
bad  for  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  too  far  removed 
from  the  great  centres  to  receive  the  antidote  of  public  dis- 
cussion as  well  as  the  poison  of  pronouncements  that  may 
not  actually  be  false,  but  that  none  the  less  create  a  false 
impression.  

There    are    still    other    assertions    and    arguments    that    are  j 
more  insidious  and  of  which  one  may  very  seriously  question 
the  good  faith.     These  may  be  summarized  by  the  one  word  t 
"deadlock,"   and   they  usually   emanate   from   those  pretending 
to    some    measure    of    military    knowledge.      I    have    tried    to 
deal    with    this    on    previous    occasions    and    need    not    do    so 
again,    but    we    may    remind    ourselves    that    these    arguments 
are   based  on   the   theory   that   the    small   territorial   gains   of 
the   Allies   that   are   recorded    from    week    to   week   are   insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  French  and  Belgian 
territory  remaining  in   German   hands,  and  therefore  that  we 
have    reached    a    state    of    deadlock    that    must    be    broken    by 
diplomacy  and   not  by   arms.      I   have   tried   to   show   on   pre-  I 
vious  occasions  that  the  Allied  aim   is  not  to  push   the  Ger-  | 
mans  back  yard  by  yard  to  their  own   frontier,  but  rather  to 
produce   such   a   strategical    situation    as    to    compel   a  general  . 
retirement,  and  that  a  gain  of  even  half  a  mile  might  easily  I 
have  that  effect     As  a   matter  of  fact   there  is  no   deadlock 
nor   the   likelihood   of   one.      On   the   contrary    I    believe   that  I 
we  are  nearly  certain   to  see  a  retirement,  and  very  quickly,  | 
and   that   the   alternative   to   such   a    retirement   is   a   German 
disaster  that  will   surpass  anything  of  which   history  has   any 
record.  Sidney  Coeyn. 

San  Francisco,  August  15,  1917. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Bohemian  history  is  particularly  rich  in  composers 
and  musicians.  Of  the  former  one  of  the  best  known 
to  the  world  is  Bedrich  Smetana  (1824-1884).  the 
founder  of  the  modern  school  of  Bohemian  music  and 
the  composer,  among  many  other  exquisite  works,  of 
the  "Prodana  Xevesta"  (the  Bartered  Bride),  a  na- 
tional opera  which  has  appeared  repeatedly  within  the 
last  few  years  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Xew 
York.  The  great  cycle.  "My  Country."  with  the 
"Libuse"  and  "Dalibor,"  are  a  few  other  of  his  com- 
positions. Anton  Dvorak  (1841-1904)  was  admittedly 
the  greatest  composer  of  his  time.  His  "Slavonic 
Dances"  and  his  symphonies  are  known  everywhere. 
Invited  to  this  country,  he  was  for  several  years  di- 
rector of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Xew 
York  City,  during  which  time  he  made  an  effort  to 
develop  purely  American  music  based  on  native,  and 
especially  Indian,  motives.  Among  performers  the 
names  of  Jan  Kubelik  and  Kocian  are  too  well  known 
in  this  country  to  need  any  introduction. 


The  hotel  of  the  Rue  de  Yarenne,  which  is  General 
Pershing's  headquarters  in  Paris,  is  a  French  "hotel." 
that  is.  a  private  house.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Ogden  Mills. 
who  cabled  to  a  friend  instructing  him  to  put  it  wholly 
at  General  Pershing's  disposal.  The  Xo.  73  of  the  Rue 
<le  Yarenne  is  also  known  as  the  Hotel  de  Montebello. 
having  been  the  property  of  Marshall  Lannes  of  Monte- 
bello. Marengo,  and  Saragossa  fame.  It  had  until 
lately  been  the  domicile  of  the  Princess  Gortchakof. 
This  lady  let  the  greater  portion  of  the  vast  house. 
and  contented  herself  with  the  entresol,  where  she  held 
a  cosmopolitan  "salon." 


Xo  dre  Bergenhous  Amt,  a  county  in  western  Xor- 

way   to   the  north   of   Bergen,    has   already,    for   about 

half  a  century,  been  running  its  own  steamers  and  on 

the    whole    the    population    is    well    satisfied    with    the 

-■r'  -e. 


When  Herbert  C.  Hoover  plays  bridge  he  plays  it 
hard.  When  he  has  a  day  off  he  likes  to  motor  with 
his  family  out  into  the  country,  build  a  fire,  and  cook 
in  the  open.  Another  dissipation  of  his  is  the  reading 
of  detective  stories. 

Skobeleff.  Russia's  new  minister  of  labor,  works 
through  his  followers,  just  as  in  his  student  days  at 
Vienna  he  got  through  the  university  by  picking  the 
brains  of  his  fellows  in  class.  He  has  the  prehensile, 
acquisitive  kind  of  mind  that  gets  a  new  language  in 
a  few  weeks,  sees  through  a  character  in  one  swift 
glance,  and  grasps  the  essentials  of  a  crisis  before  any 
one  else  knows  even  the  facts. 

Picture  a  heavy-set  "Bismarckian"  individual  of  de- 
liberate speech  and  an  effect  of  tremendous,  slow- 
moving  power :  a  serious-minded  person  who  rarely 
smiles  and  is  deeply  religious,  as  seems  appropriate  for 
the  son  of  a  clergyman:  a  square-jawed,  dark-haired, 
powerfully  knit  man  of  sixty — and  you  have  Dr.  Georg 
Michaelis,  "the  man  of  mystery."  who  has  been  called 
to  the  imperial  chancellorship  of  Germany. 

Roland  S.  Morris,  the  new  American  ambassador  to 
Japan,  has  been  a  close  student  of  Japanese  affairs. 
Since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1899  he  has  become 
known  as  an  authority  on  international  law.  A  fighter 
when  necessary,  he  is  said  to  have  proved  time  and 
again  that  he  is  able  to  keep  his  head  in  difficult  situa- 
tions. He  is  an  orator  of  considerable  distinction  who 
is  credited  with  ability  to  get  to  the  root  of  a  problem 
without  waste  of  words. 

Herr  Eduard  Bernstein,  who  has  now  become  to  the 
minority  group  what  he  once  was  to  German  Social 
Democracy  as  a  whole — the  foremost  exponent  of  the 
fundamental  theories  of  the  party — has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Socialist  movement  in  Germany  since  1S72, 
and  has  taken  a  very  real  share  in  its  varying  fortunes 
for  the  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  obliged  to  live 
in  exile  abroad  on  account  of  his  convictions.  The 
last  twelve  of  those  years  have  been  spent  in  London. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  one  of  the  members  of  the  recon- 
structed Shipping  Board,  is  a  leading  lawyer  of  Xew 
York  City,  with  a  long  career  of  active  cooperation  in 
commercial  enterprises  and  civic  reforms  behind  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  striking  business  aptitudes  and  has 
served  with  ability  in  salvaging  wrecked  corporations 
and  in  saving  business  firms  from  going  on  the  rocks. 
He  has  repeatedly  been  adviser  for  city  and  state  in- 
vestigating commissions  because  of  his  known  capaci- 
ties in  probing  to  the  roots  of  things. 

General  Sir  James  W'illcocks.  G.  C.  M.  G..  K.  C.  B.. 
K.  C.  S..I..  D.  S.  O.,  who  has  just  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor and  commander-in-chief  of  Bermuda  to  succeed 
General  Bullock,  is  an  old  fighter.  He  has  fought  in 
India.  Afghanistan,  the  Soudan.  West  Africa.  Ashanti. 
and  commanded  the  original  Indian  expeditionary 
forces  in  France  in  the  present  war.  Over  and  over 
again  he  has  been  mentioned  in  dispatches  and  gained 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his  splendid  services.  He 
has  fought  almost  every  enemy  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  past  forty  years. 

Rear-Admiral  Albert  W.  Grant,  who  commands  the 
American  submarine  force,  was  chosen  for  this  post 
because  of  his  genius  for  electrical  mechanics.  He 
has  made  a  specialtv  of  electricity,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  its  various  applications  aboard  modern  battle- 
ships. Many  of  the  uses  to  which  electricity  is  now- 
put  on  these  vessels  are  suggestions  arising  from  his 
work.  He  is  an  expert  on  dynamos,  and  highly  quali- 
fied on  all  kindj  of  mechanical  appliances.  He  has  a 
fondness  for  detail  and  for  organization,  more  than 
ordinary  executive  ability,  and  is  known  as  a  model 
disciplinarian. 

Count  Moritz  Esterhazy,  the  new  minister-president 
of  Hungary,  is  the  youngest  minister-president  that 
country  has  ever  had.  He  is  the  son  of  Count  Moritz 
Xikolaus  Esterhazv  and  Princess  Polyxena  Lobkowitz. 
and  is  thus  a  descendant  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  In  Parliament  Count 
Esterhazy  was  always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poorer  classes,  and  earned  the  title  of  the 
"Democratic  Count."  He  has  a  charming  personality, 
and  is  exceedingly  popular  with  all  parties,  while  in 
the  higher  aristocracy  and  court  circles  he  is  also 
greatly  liked. 

Edward  Xash  Hurley,  who  by  the  resignation  of 
William  Denman  became  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  is  an  Illinois  business  man,  noted  for 
his  breadth  of  view,  driving  force,  and  mastery  of  de- 
tails. These  he  disclosed  while  rising  in  the  business 
world  from  the  status  of  a  railway  engineer,  then  a 
traveling  salesman,  then  a  manager  of  a  manufacturing 
company,  and  then  an  inventor  and  manufacturer  of 
pneumatic  tools  with  an  international  market  for  his 
product.  When  first  summoned  into  political  life  and 
service  by  the  President  he  was  living  the  life  of  a 
"gentleman  farmer." 

Edwin  Howland  Blashfield,  who  is  acting  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  artists  interested  in  adding  the 
art  of  "camouflage"  to  the  other  qualifications  of  the 


American  military  forces  sent  to  Europe,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  popular,  successful,  and  civically  useful  of 
the  mural  painters  of  the  country.  In  the  home-  "f 
the  multimillionaires  of  the  country,  in  Federal,  slate. 
and  city  courthouses,  capitols,  and  legislative  cham- 
bers, in  churches  and  in  university  halls,  from  New 
York  on  the  east  to  South  Dakota  on  the  west,  his 
work  is  to  be  found  in  varying  profusion. 

Prince  Lvoff,  the  Russian  leader,  is  not  a  great  noble, 
but  a  wealthy  man  in  a  region  whose  humblest  in- 
habitants are  rising  rapidly  from  outworn  social  de- 
pendency into  a  modern  world  of  comfort  and  of  ideas. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  Lvoff  is  referred  to 
as  a  democrat.  There  is  no  great  yawning  social  abyss 
between  himself  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  Tula  village 
even  if  he  be  a  prince  and  the  descendant  of  a  line 
of  princes.  He  recognizes  this  always  in  his  dealings 
with  his  neighbors  at  home.  Xever  does  Lvoff  under- 
take to  "uplift"  anybody,  or  unbend  graciously  to 
people  "beneath"  him,  even  if  they  happen  to  wear 
blouses.  Lvoff,  too.  shares  the  simple  piety  of  the 
peasant  and  he  can  be  seen  to  cross  himself  when  he 
is  at  home  as  devoutly  as  an  old  woman  before  an 
ikon. 

Enrique  Gomez  Carillo,  the  eminent  Spanish  writer. 
who  is  rapidly  taking  his  place  as  the  foremost  among 
individual  writers  in  the  neutral  newspapers  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  Entente  powers,  is  most  vehement. 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  a  most  brilliant  power 
of  pen.  Long  years  ago  he  spent  some  time  in  Paris, 
and  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him  both  in  his 
sympathies  and  his  literary  manners,  the  latter  of  which 
are  distinctly  of  Parisian  flavor.  For  a  very  long 
period  he  has  been  a  constant  writer  of  brilliant  signed 
article  in  the  leading  Madrid  daily  paper.  El  Liba,]' . 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  he  succeeded  Don  Alfredo  Vi- 
Centi  in  the  editorial  chair,  since  when  his  pro-Allies 
activities  have  been  redoubled.  Early  in  the  war  the 
French  government  gave  him  special  facilities  for 
viewing  operations  on  the  western  front  and  subse- 
quently purchased  a  large  quantity  of  copies  of  his  new 
book  for  propaganda  purposes.  Similarly  he  was  one 
of  three  Spanish  journalists  invited  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  to  go  to  England  and  see  what  England  was 
doing  for  the  war.  The  descriptions  of  the  English 
munition  factories,  etc.,  that  followed  under  the  general 
title  of  "Cronicas  de  la  Guerra"  are  one  of  the  finest 
features  of  war  journalism. 

The  plan  of  a  restored  Poland  under  Hapsburg  rule- 
has  been  mooted  before,  and  even  Metternich  was 
wholly  insincere  in  proposing  it  at  a  time  when  an 
alliance  with  France  and  England  against  Russia 
seemed  feasible.  Xapoleon  III.  too,  had  his  plan  for 
restoring  Poland  and  placing  it  under  the  rule  of  an 
Austrian  archduke.  Bismarck  took  notice,  during  the 
Crimean  War.  of  similar  ideas  of  various  European 
diplomatists,  but  dismissed  them  as  fantastic.  But 
whatever  he  thought  of  Austria  as  a  possible  ruler 
of  Poland,  he  never  deceived  himself  (as  little  as  did 
his  successor.  Prince  Bulow  )  as  to  the  hopelessness  of 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to  gain  Polish 
favor.  "The  love  of  the  Poles  of  Galicia  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire."  he  wrote  in  his  Recollections,  "is  of  a 
Stful  and  opportunist  nature,"  and  he  recognized  that 
Austria  had  at  all  times  a  stronger  hold  on  Polish  sym- 
pathies than  Germany.  He  admonished  Germans  not 
to  look  upon  Poles  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  ene- 
mies, and  remarked  that  Austria  could  the  more  easily 
come  to  terms  with  the  Polish  movement  because,  not- 
withstanding the  memories  of  1S46,  she  still  retained 
more  of  the  sympathy  of  Polish  nobles  than  either 
Prussia  or  Russia. 


Viscount  Kato  says  a  fundamental  thing  about  the 
progress  of  Japan :  "Many  foreigners  think  tti2t  Japan 
half  a  century  ago  was  an  uncivilized  country.  There- 
fore the  progress  which  Japan  has  made  may  seem  to 
these  foreigners  extraordinary.  But  Japan  had  a 
characteristic  civilization  of  her  own  before  the  coun- 
try was  opened  to  the  world.  Therefore,  in  the  Jap- 
anese view,  the  progress  of  Japan  during  the  past  fifty- 
years  is  not  remarkable.  It  is  less  than  the  progress 
made  by  some  other  countries  during  the  same  half- 
century.  That  is  to  say.  the  difference  between  Japan 
and  the  progressive  countries  has  been  lessened  during 
the  half-century,  but  there  is  a  difference  still  existing 
between  them." 

China  has  imposed  a  heavy  fine  for  coloring  green 
tea  to  meet  the  American  demands  for  the  black 
product.  In  China  and  many  European  countries  green 
tea  is  much  preferred  to  black,  and  therefore  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  this  kind  is  grown.  The  black  tea 
crop  for  this  reason  often  fails  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can demand,  and  merchants  who  have  endeavored  to 
fill    orders    by    substitution    have    harmed    the    export 

trade. 

■  ■■  

Besides  the  ordinary  products  of  Southern  farms, 
Louisiana's  rural  districts  produced  last  vear  more  than 
3.000,000.000  feet  of  lumber.  870.000  to'ns  of  sulphur. 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  salt.  large  quantities 
of  lime  rock,  and  enormous  quantities  of  crude  oil. 


August  IS,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE. 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Speaking  in   San  Francisco,  Deals 
with  the  Great  Question  of  the  Day. 


It  is  exactly  one  year  ago.  within  two  days,  that  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  a  guest  of  this  club  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  you  on  some  matters  of  our 
common  concern.  At  that  time  the  war  had  proceeded 
far  enough  and  had  continued  long  enough  to  indicate 
some,  if  not  most,  of  its  far-reaching  problems  and  of 
its  certainly  revolutionary  effect  upon  the  thought  and 
upon  the  social  and  political  organizations  of  the  entire 
world.  At  that  time  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  had  not  proceeded  to  the  point  of  participation 
by  ourselves  in  the  war — wrhich  had  been  inevitable 
from  the  moment  we  intervened  with  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Therefore 
at  that  time  I  made  no  attempt,  as  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  indicate  the  lines  of  action  or  of  policy 
which  commended  themselves  to  my  personal  judgment 
and  which  I  believe  should  be  adopted  and  supported 
by  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  I  remember  speaking  in  this  presence  at  that  time 
upon  the  new  international  relationship  this  war  was 
certain  to  bring  about,  and  I  endeavored  to  indicate 
how,  to  my  mind  these  changes  were  likely  to  affect 
American  public  policy  in  the  future.  In  the  interval 
the  die  has  been  cast.  As  the  area  of  the  war  has 
been  widened,  the  issue  has  become  increasingly  clear, 
and  we  now  come  to  a  point  concealed  from  most,  if 
not  all,  of  us  three  years  ago,  where  we  can  begin  to 
discuss  the  goal  to  which  we  are  moving.  The  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  propose  this  afternoon  and  attempt 
to  answer,  in  as  few  words  as  necessary,  is  this:  How 
shall  we  know  when  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  war 
have  been  attained?  How  are  we  to  tell  when  this  war 
is  successfully  over? 

This  war  is  different  from  every  contest  that  has  pre- 
ceded it.  This  is  not  a  war  which  is  to  be  won  on 
fields  of  battle  alone.  It  has  developed  into  a  struggle 
between  ideals  and  policies.  Different  from  any  other 
conflict  waged  since  the  beginning  of  time,  it  will  be 
settled  not  only  by  supremacy  on  the  fields  of  battle, 
but  in  the  fields  of  national  ideals  and  policies.  It  will 
be  won  in  the  mines,  the  workshops,  the  banks,  and 
through  efficient  operation  of  our  transportation  fa- 
cilities. 

How  obvious  it  is  that  this  \\  ar  is  not  a  contest 
between  armies  and  navies  alone,  or  even  between 
armies  and  navies  chieflv.  Armies  and  navies  of  mil- 
lions occupy  the  centre  of  our  attention,  but  behind 
the  armies  and  navies  are  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  organizations  of  people,  and  every  man  and 
woman  who  is  doing  his  bit  to  maintain  the  maximum 
of  the  nation's  effectiveness  advances  the  nation's  pros- 
perity. It  is  incumbent  upon  every  man  to  conserve 
wisely  his  resources,  for  every  person  is  to  some  extent 
a  combatant  in  this  war.  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  war  may  be  won  by  the  combatant  who  can  most 
effectively  maintain  his  industrial  productiveness,  al- 
though numerically  the  lesser.  This  is  a  new  kind 
of  warfare,  not  confined  to  military  operations  only,  but 
reaching  out  and  touching  the  effectiveness  of  every 
organization  of  civilization.  We  now  see  that  this  is 
not  a  war  to  avenge  the  murder  of  an  Austrian  arch- 
duke, or  to  settle  the  differences  of  troublesome  neigh- 
bors, nor  is  it  a  war  to  settle  the  long-standing  jealousy 
between  Slav  and  Teuton,  or  Teuton  against  Saxon 
and  Celt.  If  you  will  closely  .follow'  the  circumstances 
of  three  years  ago  you  will  find  that  thev  strike  the 
eye  of  the  mind  as  the  most  significant  happenings  of 
the  moment,  but  we  now  see  that,  important  and  signifi- 
cant as  they  were,  they  but  constitute  the  rolling  up 
of  the  curtain  revealing  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
struggle  at  the  heart  of  civilization.  We  find  now 
that  we  were  living  in  a  world  of  illusion;  that  we 
were  standing  over  the  greatest  volcano  known  to 
science  or  history;  that  the  thin  veneer  of  the  balance 
of  armed  force  was  a  mockery  of  friendly  civilization. 
And  with  clearer  vision  we  now  perceive  that  this 
tremendous  conflict  has  developed  into  a  struggle  of 
ideals.  Eternal  principles  of  righteousness  are  chal- 
lenged, and  with  hearts  afire  our  minds  and  wills  are 
directed  to  one  supreme  accomplishment :  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  cherished  ideals. 

That  is  why.  on  the  part  of  our  people,  this  is  a  war 
without  hate  and  without  rancor.  It  is  not  a  war  to 
conquer  anybody.  It  is  not  a  war  to  subdue  or  oppress 
anvbodv.  It  is  not  a  war  for  territory  or  financial  gain, 
if  IS 'A  WAR  FOR  A  NEW  WORLD.  It  is  the 
confident  hope  of  those  who  see  beyond  the  clouds 
that  that  new  world  shall  have  a  place  for  every  na- 
tion and  that  it  shall  rise  on  foundations  of  human 
conviction  and  human  policy  so  secure  that  it  will  not 
again  be  within  the  power  of  dynasties  or  cabinets  to 
shake  it.  But  in  order  that  that  end  may  be  accom- 
plished this  war  must  be  won.  It  must  be  won  for  this 
reason :  The  policy  of  the  government  which  we  op- 
pose puts  its  confident  trust  in  permanent  military 
force,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  think  other- 
wise must  break  down  that  force  and  with  it  the  con- 
viction that  force  will  dominate  this  earth. 

Vou  may  discuss  matters  of  details  for  a  hundred 
years,  but  these  matters  of  detail  are  not  susceptible 
of  discussion  until  it  is  decided  whether  law  and  right 


I  are  more  powerful  than  lawless  might.  That  question 
j  will  be  answered  only  by  the  supreme  effort,  determi- 
nation, and  sacrifice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Until  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  understand 
that  if  this  war  is  to  be  won.  we  must  win  it.  no  end 
is  in  sight.  We  are  not  spectators ;  we  have  come  last 
and  latest  upon  the  field  to  take  our  place  at  the  apex 
of  the  battle,  and  to  see  it  through.  If  we  do  not.  this 
nation  must  be  prepared  to  arm  itself  to  the  teeth  for 
one  hundred  years  as  no  nation  has  ever  been  armed 
in  order  to  defend  its  very  existence.  That  is  our  only 
alternative.  It  is  a  struggle  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  you  can  not  settle  a  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong  unless  right  wins.  There  is  no  greater  enemv 
of  this  country  and  no  greater  enemy  of  mankind  than 
he  who  goes  about  crying  peace,  peace,  while  this  much 
desired  condition  continues  to  be  jeopardized  by  the 
rule  of  force.  Peace  is  a  by-product  of  righteousness 
and  good  order  in  the  world.  And  how  shall  we  know 
that  we  have  accomplished  our  aim?  How  shall  we 
know  when  our  cause  is  established?  We  shall  know 
when  those  in  arms  against  us  are  ready  to  agree  with 
us  upon  three  things,  viz :  Reparation.  Restitution,  and 
Security. 

From  Russia  has  come  the  cry,  "Peace  without  an- 
nexations or  indemnities."  Our  answer  to  that  must 
depend  entirely  on  what  those  who  use  these  phrases 
mean.  If  they  mean  that  no  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  repair  the  shocking  damage  done  to  Belgium.  Serbia, 
and  Poland.  I  say  XO.  We  are  not  so  constituted  as 
easily  to  forget  the  names  of  those  who  commit  crimes 
against  humanity.  And  the  ghastly  crimes  committed 
against  Belgium  must  ever  stand  as  symbolic  of  those 
things  which  men  hate.  There  must  be  reparation  to 
Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Poland,  and  that  reparation  must 
be  made  as  a  condition  of  a  desirable  peace.  A  great 
crime  was  committed  against  a  neutral  state ;  a  great 
offense  was  committed  against  public  law.  and  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  very  world's  conscience,  which  may 
only  be  remedied  by  complete  reparation.  The  crimes 
of  Germany  are  not  acts  of  war.  They  are  acts  of 
criminal  aggression  against  a  not  unfriendly  people, 
and  I  maintain  that  reparation  must  be  made  for  these 
public  offenses.  Xo  punitive  indemnities  are  demanded, 
but  we  do  want  great  crimes  dealt  with  according  to 
our  tenets  of  everlasting  righteous  public  law. 

As  a  second  condition  there  must  be  restitution. 
Here  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
questions  within  the  range  of  political  statesmanship. 
This  world  can  not  attempt  now  to  remedy  all  the 
wrongs  that  history  records,  but  leaving  them  wholly 
to  one  side  there  are  four  spots  in  Europe  which  have 
been  centres  of  friction  and  disturbance  and  which  are 
certain  to  remain  centres  of  friction  and  disturbance 
unless  the  people  who  dwell  in  these  four  bits  of  terri- 
tory are  permitted  to  live  under  the  sovereignty  of 
their  choice.  They  are  Alsace-Lorraine,  Italia  Iridenta, 
Poland,  and  the  Slav  States  of  the  Balkans.  The  time 
has  come  to  give  to  the  people  in  these  pieces  of  terri- 
tory the  right  to  say  under  what  sovereignty  they  will 
live,  or  you  are  simply  setting  the  stage  for  other  wars. 
We  do  not  realize  in  this  country  how  vital  these  mat- 
ters are,  we  who  understand  so  well  the  practical 
limitations  of  military  policy.  When  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  torn  against  its  will  from  France  in  1871  Bismarck 
opposed  it  on  the  perfectly  clear  ground  that,  incor- 
porated within  the  German  Empire,  two  million  un- 
willing subjects  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  and  not 
of  strength.  We  all  know  the  weakest  point  in  the 
German  Empire  is  Alsace-Lorraine.  Poland  has  been 
promised  freedom  by  the  Centra!  Powers.  It  was  a 
promise  made  by  the  belligerents  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity  and  only  reflects  the  judgment  of  the 
world  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  redress  the  crime 
against  Poland  by  making  reparation. 

There  is  then  security  that  this  calamity  will  never 
happen  again;  security  that  international  law  will  be 
supported  by  such  a  powerful  concert  of  peoples  that 
this  kind  of  outbreak  can  not  again  take  place.  We 
thought  we  had  made  much  progress  toward  creating 
international  harmony,  but  we  now  find  that  we  had 
only  committed  ourselves  to  policies  of  government 
fundamentally  unsound.  In  the  future  we  must  have 
the  principles  of  peoples  predominate,  and  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  governments,  as  the  supreme  code  of  law. 
There  must  be  no  further  "scraps  of  paper"  between 
nations  as  there  are  no  "scraps  of  paper"  between 
honorable  men.  But  we  must  not  expect  these  things 
to  happen  at  once.  That  would  be  too  Utopian.  In 
this  connection  the  one  hopeful  aspect  is  that  the  war 
is  proving  the  greatest  educator  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
is  realizing  that  war  is  related  to  his  personal  interest. 

It  may  be  that  only  by  such  a  purging  process  our 
aims  and  wills  could  be  brought  up  from  the  valley  of 
selfishness,  narrowness,  and  prejudice,  and  be  lifted  up 
to  the  heights  where  we  can  see  so  many  of  our  short- 
comings, and  see  our  responsibilities  to  each  other  as 
human  beings,  and  the  duty  of  our  nation  toward  other 
nations.  If  we  can  find  a  basis  for  Reparation.  Resti- 
tution, and  Security  and  make  a  policy  large  enough  to 
include  every  nation  and  every  tongue,  even  this  war 
shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  God's  way  of  bringing  in  a  new 
world. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Song  of  the  Bow. 
What  of  the  bow? 

The  bow  was  made  in  England : 
Of  true  wood,  of  yew-wood. 
The  wood  of  English  bows ; 
So  men  who  are  free 
Love  the  old  yew-tree 
And  the  land  where  the  yew-tree  grows. 

What  of  the  cord  ? 

The  cord  was  made  in  England : 
A  rough  cord,  a  tough  cord, 
A  cord  that  bowmen  love ; 
And  so  we  will  sing 
Of  the  hempen  string 
And  the  land  where  the  cord  was  wove. 

What  of  the  shaft? 

The  shaft  was  cut  in  England : 
A  long  shaft,  a  strong  shaft. 
Barbed  and  trim  and  true  ; 
So  we'll  drink  all  together 
To  the  gray  goose-feather 
And  the  land  where  the  gray  goose  flew. 

What  of  the  mark? 

Ah.  seek  it  not  in  England : 
A  bold  mark,  our  old  mark, 
Is  waiting  over-sea. 

When  the  strings  harp  in  chorus, 
And  the  lion  flag  is  o'er  us. 
It  is  there  that  our  mark  will  be. 

What  of  the  men  ? 

The  men  were  bred  in  England  : 
The  bowmen,  the  yeomen, 
The  lads  of  dale  and  fell. 
Here's  to  you — and  to  you ! 
To  the  hearts  that  are  true 
And  the  land  where  the  true  hearts  dwell. 

— Sir  Arthur  Conau   Doyle 


For  a'  That  and  a'  That. 
Is  there,   for  honest   Poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that ! 
The  coward  slave,   we  pass  him   by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For   a'    that,    and    a'    that, 

Our  toil's  obscure,  and  a'  that  ; 
The   rank  is  but  the  guinea's   stamp. 

The  Man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though   on   hamely   fare   we  dine. 

Wear   hoddin  gray,   and   a'   that : 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine. 

A    Man's   a   Man    for  a'  that. 
For   a'   that,   and   a'   that. 

Their   tinsel    show,   and   a'   that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha    struts,    and   stares,    and   a'   that  : 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word 

He's  but  a  coof   for  a'  that; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that ; 

His  ribbon,  star,   and  a'  that ; 
The   man   o'   independent   mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A  prince  can  mak   a  belted  knight, 

A   marquis,    duke,    and   a'   that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that  1 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their   dignities,    and   a'    that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As   come   it  will   for   a'   that — 
That  Sense  and  Worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and   a'  that. 
For    a'    that,    and    a'    that. 

It's   coming  yet,    for   a'   that — 
That  Man   to   Man,   the  warld  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that ! — Robert  Burns. 


Ode  on  Sennacherib. 
The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wa.x'd  deadly  and  chill. 
And   their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still  ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride  ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And   the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The   lances   uplifted,   the   trumpet   unblown. 

And  the   widows  of  Ashur  are  loud   in   their   wail; 
And   the  idols   are  broke   in   the   temple   of   Baal; 
And   the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted,   like  snow,   in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. 

— Lord  Byron. 

In  making  stained-glass  windows  every  bit  of  the 
work  is  done  by  hand;  there  is  absolutely  nothing  me- 
chanical about  it.  and  it  is  amazing  lo  realize  how 
many  times  each  piece  of  glass  must  be  handled.  An 
operator  tells  of  counting  up  one  day  and  finding  that 
no  less  than  twelve  times  were  absolutely  necessary. 
All  the  lead  work  is  done  by  hand,  too.  even  the  opening 
of  the  little  slots  into  which  the  glass  i- 
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LIVELY  RECOLLECTIONS. 


Canon  Shearme    Relates    Some    of   the    Experiences   of  His 
Early  Life  in  England. 


Charming  old  days  were  those,  and  simple,  in  Merrie 
England  as  well  as  in  Pioneer  America !  Days  when 
"father"  made  his  journeys  to  London  in  a  stage-coach, 
"and  was  proud  to  think  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
people  to  travel  in  that  cumbersome  vehicle,  of  which 
the  wooden  axles  creaked  and  groaned  excruciatingly." 
Davs  when  the  Exeter  coach  was  advertised  to  do  the 
distance  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour ! 

Canon  Shearme.  Canon  John  Shearme  of  Winches- 
ter, describes  them  in  a  book  of  "lively  recollections" 
which  has  just  come  from  the  publisher's.  The  canon 
came  into  life  just  on  the  vanishing  lap  of  these  pic- 
turesque hours  of  near-by  history,  and  with  cheerful 
chat  he  manages  to  revive  them  in  a  series  of  quite 
relishable    storyettes   and   memories. 

The  "Devil"  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  reality  in 
those  recent  yesterdays,  and  to  many  a  person  still 
living  the  following  tale  of  the  canon's  personal  ex- 
perience will  conjure  up  recollections  quite  as  brisk  as 
the  author's : 

A  certain  parson  renowned  as  "a  very  powerful  preacher" 
once  gave  me  a  fright  which  haunted  me  for  a  long  time. 
Before  beginning  his  sermon  he  blew  out  the  pulpit  candles, 
cast  aside  the  big  velvet  cushion,  and  having,  so  to  speak, 
turned  up  his  sleeves  and  prepared  himself  for  action,  he 
delivered  an  oration  on  what  would  happen  on  the  Last  Day. 
Leaning  forward  from  the  pulpit  and  addressing  the  congre- 
gation, he  said : 

"You  will  all  be  sitting  here,  just  as  you  are  sitting  now. 
The  Devil  will  come  to  each  of  you  in  turn  and" — pointing 
to  one  person  after  another,  and  beckoning  with  his  finger — 
"the  Devil  will  say.  'You  come  with  me,'  again  'You,  come 
with  me!'"  and  then  he  shouted  in  stentorian  tones  and 
Somersetshire  accent,  "What  will  you  say  to  'un  ?" 

This  was  too  much  for  me;  and  my  mother,  observing  my 
terror-stricken  little  face,  whipped  me  up  under  her  arm  and 
carried  me  out  of  the  church. 

Also  the  village  church  had  still  a  vital  part  in  com- 
munity life,  such  as  long  since  has  faded  from  view. 
There  was  the  Cornish  parsonage,  for  example,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  who 
was  devoted  to  his  cats: 

I  think  there  were  as  many  as  thirteen  w?hich  accompanied 
him  to  dail}7  service  in  the  church.  I  have  felt  them  rub 
against  me  as  they  walked  from  pew  to  pew.  One  of  them 
was  eventually  excommunicated,  because  it  was  guilty  of 
killing  a  mouse  within  the  sacred  precincts — a  desecration  too 
serious    to    be    overlooked. 

Morwenstow  was  Mr.  Hawker's  vicarage,  "the  very 
place  for  one  of  his  temperament  to  clothe  with  ro- 
mance." Morwenstow  had  a  well,  and  the  well  for  gen- 
eration upon  generation  had  been  the  drinking  fountain 
for  the  whole  parish.  But,  enter  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawker, 
and  behold: 

True,  the  well  was  in  the  vicarage  grounds,  but  Mr. 
Hawker  declared  it  to  be  a  holy  well  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and,  therefore,  the  water  must  only  be  used  for 
the  font. 

My  father  made  a  special  journey  to  Morwenstow  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  and  discovered,  by  going  to  the  back 
premises  of  the  vicarage,  that,  however  much  Mr.  Hawker 
had  sought  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  well,  he  had  never- 
theless not  scrupled  to  lay  the  water  on  to  his  own  kitchen! 

Distinguished  persons  now  and  then  came  to  Mor- 
wenstow. but  not  always  to  the  vicarage,  as  the  canon 
tells  us: 

Mrs.  Hawker  was  many  years  her  husband's  senior.  His 
devotion  to  her  was  always  most  touching.  For  her  benefit, 
he  had  constructed  a  small  wooden  summer-house  on  the  side 
of  the  steep  cliff,  and  when  she  became  very  infirm  he  used  to 
take  her  there  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  extensive  views  along 
that  beautiful  coast  from  Hartland  Point  to  the  north,  to 
Tintagel  and  Trevose  Head  on  the  south.  She  had  a  particu- 
lar dislike  to  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  her  husband  never 
ventured  to  smoke  in  her  presence,  if  indeed  he  smoked  at 
all  at  that  time.  He  himself  related  to  me  how  one  day  in 
the  year  184S,  as  they  approached  the  little  hut,  they  per- 
ceived clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  it!  Mr.  Hawker  has- 
tened forward  and  discovered  a  remarkable-looking  man  with 
long  hair  and  beard,  wearing  a  cloak  and  a  sombrero  hat, 
seated  comfortably  within  and  puffing  at  a  pipe.  Mr.  Hawker's  ■ 
anger  was  aroused.  "Sir,"  he  cried,  "are  you  aware  that  this 
is  private  property  ?     I  must  beg  you  to   come  out  at  once." 

The  stranger,  gazing  seawards  and  apparently  lost  in  reve- 
rie, murmured  incoherently  to  himself,  and  some  such  words 
escaped  his  lips  as,  "The  sounding  shores  of  Bude  and  Bos." 
Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  Mr.  Hawker's  presence,  and  to 
the  indignant  question,  "Who  are  vou.  sir?"  he  replied,  "Sir 
my  name  is  Alfred  Tennyson." 

One  can  imagine  the  startling  effect  of  this  announcement 
on  Mr.  Hawker,  and  his  delight  at  thus  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  great  poet. 

Less  distinguished  than  Sir  Alfred,  but  perhaps  none 
the  less  conspicuous  for  their  share  in  the  memories 
of  that  period  were  certain  other  gentry  that  came 
now  and  then  to  Morwenstow.     For  instance: 

One  Sunday,  when  my  father  was  a  small  bov,  in  Morwen- 
stow church,  the  vicar  preached  his  sermon  from  the  reading 
desk  ;  of  course  a  very  unusual  proceeding.  My  grandfather, 
being  churchwarden,  waited  after  service  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation. The  vicar— one  of  Mr.  Hawker's  predecessors- 
replied  that  he  could  preach  as  good  a  sermon  from  the 
reading-desk  as   from   the  pulpit. 

"Doubtless,"  said  my  grandfather.  "Still.  I  presume  there 
must  be  some  reason   for  your  not  using  the  pulpit  " 

If  you  would  know  the  reason,"  said  the  vicar,  "vou  had 
better  go  and  look  for  yourself." 

On_  examination  the  pulpit  proved  to  be  filled  with  kegs  of 
■  eposited    there    by    the    smugglers   for   safety's   sake. 
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Canor;  Shearme's  life,  of  course,  was  not  passed  en- 

i    such    surroundings,    for    he    soon    graduated 

-  .orwenstow  to  other  fields,  passing  through  the 


usual  clerical  education,  living  the  life  of  a  hale  and 
vigorous  youth,  and  eventually  emerging  from  smaller 
to  ever  larger  and  more  important  vicarages.  His 
recollections  lead  us  animatedly  through  his  experi- 
ences. 

In  Oxford  the  canon  takes  up  military  work  with 
ardor,  and  on  an  occasion  when  a  sudden  rain  springs 
up  during  the  visit  of  her  majesty  he  becomes  "in- 
spired with  the  example  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  as  he 
himself  puts  it.  and  hastily  whisks  off  his  gown  and 
spreads  it  out  for  the  queen  to  step  on,  "which  she  did, 
to  my  great  pride  and  delight."  He  goes  to  town  with 
the  other  boys,  and  from  his  reminiscence  the  reader 
may  draw  a  quite  clear  picture  of  another  phase  of  by- 
gone days :  -  ■*  f, 
On  the  5th  of  November,  in  those  days,  there  were  ter- 
rible "town  and  gown  fights"  and  it  was  really  unsafe  for  an 
undergraduate  to  go  out  in  the  streets  alone.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  form  parties,  if  we  went  out  after  dark. 

Returning  one  night  from  the  Union,  four  of  us  met  the 
crowd  in  the  Corn  Market.  We  made  a  dash  for  it,  but  one 
of  our  part\  got  left  behind  in  the  mob,  so  we  charged  back 
and  found  out  friend  lying  on  the  ground,  apparently  badly 
hurt.  The  crovd,  somewhat  awed  by  the  result  of  the  fracas, 
offered  us  no  fuiiher  molestation  and  suffered  us  to  carry  the 
wounded  man  home.  His  head  was  rather  severely  cut,  but 
fortunately   his    injuries   were   not   serious. 

On  other  occasions  I  witnessed  two  or  three  desperate  con- 
flicts between  the  mob  and  certain  undergraduates  well  known 
for  their  boxing  skill.  I  believe  the  undergraduates  to  whom 
I  refer  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity- of  displaying  their  prowess.  Prize-fighting  had  not  yet 
been  put  down  with  a  firm  hand,  and  it  was  about  this  time 
that  the  whole  country  was  deeply  interested  in  the  notable 
fight  which  took  place  between  Tom  Sayers.  the  champion 
of  England,  and  John  Heenan,  the  huge  "Benicia  Boy"  from 
America.  In  Oxford  there  was  more  than  one  ex-prize- 
fighter who  taught  the  noble  art  of  self-defense.  The  then 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  brother,  at  Christ  Church,  were 
both  very  expert  with  their  fists. 

The  Civil  War  was  in  progress  as  the  Rev.  Shearme 
came  into  his  later  teens.  He  gives  us  a  European 
echo  of  the  conflict  which  is  not  unlike  scenes  that  were 
common  in  the  United  States  just  before  the  break 
with  Germany: 

Owing  to  the  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  America  feeling  ran  very  high  between  the  many 
representatives  of  both  sides  then  residing  at  Pau.  The  Rev. 
Frederick  Johnstone  of  Hackness  had  in  his  charge  the  son 
of  Mr.  Trenholm,  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  I,  being  much  in  their  society,  was  in 
consequence  considered  a  "Southerner."  This  brought  me 
into  collision  once  or  twice  "with  Americans  of  the  other 
side ! 

After  travels  in  Europe,  wherein  the  vicar  encoun- 
ters a  peasant  innkeeper  who  refuses  to  charge  as  much 
as  he  expects  for  the  fish  served  for  dinner  because 
"we  had  only  partaken  of  fish  caught  in  the  lake," 
Rev.  Shearme  settles  down  in  a  small  village  where 
he  performs  seven  weddings  in  a  day,  trains  the  vil- 
lage choir,  officiates  at  funerals,  and  becomes,  all  to- 
gether,  the   community's   monitor. 

Although  earnest  in  his  work,  he  meets  with  the 
usual  difficulties  of  a  vicar's  early  career,  and,  happily, 
remembers  them  for  this  book  with  unfailing  good  na- 
ture.    For  example: 

On  hot  summer  afternoons  the  atmosphere  of  that  tiny 
church  was  conducive  to  slumber.  The  old  farmer's  head 
would  be  seen  to  nod  and  his  eyes  to  close,  and  one  Sunday 
I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that,  just  for  a  second  or  two,  I 
was  asleep  myself. 

When  I  remonstrated  with  the  old  man  about  his  habit 
of  sleeping  in  church,  and  suggested  various  expedients  for 
keeping  himself  awake,  such  as  pinching  himself  or  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff,   he  replied  : 

"Put  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  your  sermon,  parson,  and  I  won't 
go  to  sleep  then !" 

I  think  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  apt  retort  which  I  received  at 
Milton  Bryant,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  when  I  was  ex- 
amining a   school   in   religious  knowledge. 

The  children  were  very  dull,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get 
answers  out  of  them.  At  last  I  said : 
_  "My  dear  children,  you  must  really  try  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions, otherwise  I  shall  think  you  know  nothing.  If  I  went 
to  a  well  and  pumped  and  pumped  and  no  water  came,  I 
should  say  the  well  wTas  dry." 

One  bright  little  urchin  put  up  his  hand. 

"Well?"  I  said  encouragingly. 

"Please,   sir,   p'r'aps  pump   might   be   out   of  order." 

In  1872  Rev.  Shearme  again  takes  to  traveling.  It  is 
just  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  "Hun"  was  quite  as  busy  then  as  now.  For 
the   writer   tells   us : 

We  passed  through  Paris  a  few  days  later  and  saw  the 
beautiful  city  in  all  its  degradation  after  the  Franco -Prussian 
war   and  the   Communist  riots. 

A  portion  of  a  barrier,  constructed  of  paving-stones  torn 
up  from  the  streets,  still  stretched  across  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

The  Napoleon  monument  in  the  Place  Vendome  lay  in 
pieces  on  the  ground.  The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Hotel 
de  \  ille,  and  other  public  buildinge  were  in  ruins,  and,  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  also  in  the  Pare  Monceau,  one  saw 
the  freshly  made  mounds  which  covered  the  bodies  of  exe- 
cuted  Communists,   who  were  buried  where   they   fell. 

On  that  occasion  I  witnessed  the  assembling' of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  who  were  still  holding  their  Parliament  at  Ver- 
sailles. I  was  amused  to  hear  a  bell  calling  them  as  if  they 
were  school  children. 

On  the  way  back  to  Paris  what  a  change  I  saw  in  Saint- 
Cloud.  Scarcely  a  house  undamaged,  and  in  one  of  them 
we  noticed  a  shell  embedded  in  the  wall.  The  imperial  cha- 
teau was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  beautiful  church  alone 
remained  untouched.  On  the  high  ground  above  the  blackened 
remains  of  the  chateau  the  wheel-marks  of  the  Prussian  guns 
were   still   visible. 

In  such  a  scene  of  desolation  the  sight  of  the  inhabitants, 
gayly  keeping  holiday  on  the  promenade,  with  all  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  shooting  galleries  and  roundabouts,  seemed 
very    incongruous— as    I    ventured   to    remark   to   a   bystander. 

"\\  hat   an   extraordinary  people  you   are  !"   I  added. 

"Mais,   monsieur,"  he  replied,  "il  faut  qu'on  s'amus'e." 


Later  clerical  responsibilities  become  larger.  Rev. 
Shearme  locates  in  Holmbury-St.  Man-,  where  the  dis- 
tinguished  architect,  George  Edmund  Street,  ha;, 
erected  an  exquisite  edifice  for  the  vicarage  at  his  own. 
I  expense ;  and  here  Gladstone  begins  to  appear  in  the 
recollections,  Holmbury  being  one  of  the  great  states- 
man's favorite  resorts  for  recuperation: 

Some  savants  and  brilliant  conversationalists  were  usually 
asked  to  be  of  the  house  party  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  visits, 
so  as  to  keep  his  mind  as  free  as  possible  from  the  weightier 
matters  of  state;  though  Mrs.  Gladstone  herself  told  me  that 
nothing  ever  interfered  with  her  husband's  remarkable  power 
|  of  sleeping.  These  conversationalists  were  not  always  men. 
I  remember  the  whole  table  pausing  to  listen  to  a  duel  of 
words  on  a  religious  subject  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mrs. 
George    Howard — afterwards    Lady    Carlisle. 

I  also  recollect  an  amusing  conversation  between  the  great 
man  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  on  smok- 
ing, a  habit  of  which  he  strongly  disapproved. 

"Do  you  smoke,  Mr.  Gladstone?"  she  asked  with  her  pretty 
foreign  accent. 

"No,  my  dear  lady,  I  do  not,  and  what  is  more  I  have  four 
sons  who  are  non-smokers."  Noticing  a  peculiar  expression 
on  the  face  of  his  daughter  opposite,  he  said,  "Why  surely, 
you   don't   mean   to   say  that   any   of  them   smoke  ?" 

"Of  course  they  do,"   she   replied. 

"Not    Herbert    surely  ?" 

She  smiled. 

"Well,  then,  I  am  pretty  confident  that  none  of  my  Lyttel- 
ton  nephews  smoke." 

"All  I  can  say,"  put  in  Mr.  Leveson.  fixing  his  glass  in  his 
eye  and  looking  smilingly  down  the  table,  "is  that  when 
Spencer  Lyttelton  stays  with  me  my  cigar-box  suffers  con- 
siderably." 

This  caused  a  good  deal  of  laughter  and  Sir  Rowland,  ob- 
serving the  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  wife's  eyes,  said  to  me 
sotto  voce: 

"Listen  !" 

"But  what  do  you  say  to  the  ladies  smoking.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone?"  continued  Lady  Blennerhasett. 

"Pardon   me — not,   I   think,   ladies,"  said  he. 

"Mr.   Gladstone.  /  smoke!"  in  a  solemn  voice. 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed  this  announcement  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  joined 
heartily. 

With  modest  reminiscences  the  canon  passes  on  to 
the  days  of  his  advancement,  days  filled  with  sudden 
summonses  to  preach  before  the  queen,  to  dine  with 
her,  and  otherwise  to  begin  a  life  which  led  to  his 
elevation  to  the  canonship.  One  of  his  first  encounters 
with  royalty  is  thus  described: 

On  the  following  Tuesday  I  received  a  telegram  command- 
ing me  to  dine  at  Osborne  "on  Thursday  next  at  a  quarter 
before  9."  Again  the  notice  was  disconcertingly  short,  for 
the  invitation  card,  which  followed  by  post,  ordered  "Frock 
Dress,"  and  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  Frock  Dress 
meant.      One    had    heard    of   being    "un-frocked" ! 

All  I  could  do — and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost — was  to 
write  to  Sir  John  Cowell  and  to  Canon  Prothero  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

Neither  of  their  answers  helped  me  much  in  my  dilemma. 
I    give   them    verbatim: 

The  canon  telegraphed : 

"The  only  correct  dress  is  with  pantaloons  and  socks  and 
shoes   with    evening   coat    and   waistcoat." 

Sir  John  wrote  :  "Frock  Dress  means  evening  coat,  black 
waistcoat,   tights,    shoes,    and    silk    socks." 

I  tore  my  hair,  and  hastily  repaired  to  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
well-known  tailor  in  Ryde,  who  I  found  to  my  intense  relief 
was  quite  accustomed  to  making  court  suits  and  knew  exactly 
what  a  clergyman  ought  to  wear.  He  furnish  me  with  knee- 
breeches  and  black  silk  stockings  to  supplement  my  ordinary 
evening  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  plain  evening  shoes. 

When  I  arrived  at  Osborne  for  the  dinner  Sir  John  Cowell 
looked  me  up  and  down  critically  and  said  : 

"Oh,   you  are  all  right." 

And  I  learnt  that  there  had  been  considerable  amusement 
— which  had  penetrated  even  into  the  inmost  Royal  Circle! — 
over  my  dress  difficulties. 

The  death  and  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
sudden  postponement  of  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII 
are  among  the  contemporary  incidents  of  which  the 
Rev.  Shearme  has  a  "lively  recollection,"  as  also  are 
meetings  with  many  of  the  celebrated  personages  of  the 
empire.    For  instance,  the  following: 

Then  Sir  Robert  Ball  gave  two  most  interesting  lectures  on 
Astronomy,  both  of  which  happened  to  be  on  March  17th  in 
succeeding  years. 

He    was   a   very   cheery,    amusing   Irishman. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  said  to  me,  "was  I  not  here  the  same  day 
of  the  month  last  year?" 

I  replied  that  I  was  not  quite  certain. 

"It  was  St.  Patrick's  Day."  Seeing  hesitation  on  my  part, 
he  continued,  "Do  ye  not  know  that  the  17th  of  March  is 
St.  Patrick's  Day  ?  And  do  ye  know  why  ?  In  ancient  times 
there  was  a  mighty  discussion  as  to  what  was  the  day  of  St. 
Patrick's  birth.  Some  would  have  it  'twas  the  8th  of  March, 
others  declared  'twas  the  9th,  when  one  wise  man  said,  'Come, 
don't  quarrel,  let  us  add  the  two  together  and  make  it  the 
17th!'" 

Take  it  all  in  all,  "Lively  Recollections"  are  quite 
delightfully  unclerical  and  altogether  human  and  fasci- 
nating. 

Lively  Recollections.  By  Rev.  John  Shearme, 
Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester.  Xew  York :  John  Lane 
Company;  $1.50  net. 


Beethoven's  deafness  was  due  to-  a  thickening  of  the 
membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  which  prevented 
the  admission  of  the  necessary  amount  of  air  to  the 
ear.  This  was  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  cold  in  the  head  in 
early  life.  He  was  known  to  aggravate  the  condition 
by  frequently  bathing  his  head  in  cold  water  while  he 
was  working. 


The  world  produced  in  1915  about  eighteen  million 
tons  of  sugar.  About  one-sixth  was  eaten  in  this  coun- 
try. The  consumption  here,  over  three  million  tons, 
is  divided  into  the  part  we  produce  ourselves,  a  million 
tons;  the  sugar  manufactured  from  imported  raw,  two 
million  tons. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  statement  of  condition  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  at  the  close 
of  business  on  August  10th  shows  an  increase 
in  gold  reserves  during  the  week  ended  on 
that  date  of  $2,939,000.  Gold  holdings  on 
that  date  amounted  to  $60,462,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $57,523,000  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
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vious   week.     Total   resources   at   the  close  of 
the  past  week  showed  a   decrease  of  $37,000. 


The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  is 
constantly  enlarging  its  business  and  adding 
new  services  to  the  old,  as  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  direct  line  betwen  this  port  and 
Calcutta.  Other  expansions  are  imminent,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  shipping  circles.  Cap- 
tain John  H.  Rinder,  "right-handman"  to  John 
H.    Rosseter,   general   manager   of  the    Pacific 
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Fresno   County,   6   per  cent,   bonds   for  a  pre- 
mium  of  $686.40. 


Mail,  has  gone  to  New  York,  and  on  his  re- 
turn, it  is  said,  announcement  will  be  made  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  transpacific  service 
of  the  old-time  concern.  Rinder  is  the 
nautical  adviser  of  the  company.  He  was  for 
many  years  master  of  the  White  Star  Line 
steamers.  

The     National     City     Company     has     been 
awarded  $12,000  San  Joaquin  School  District, 


Bond  &  Goodwin 

454  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
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Burns,  Philip  &  Co.,  the  big  trading  and 
shipping  firm  of  Sydney,  has  opened  offices  in 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  Building  and  in 
future  will  conduct  its  own  business  direct 
instead  of  through  a  local  agent.  Joseph 
Mitchell,  who  has  been  in  this  country  for 
some  time  as  representative  of  the  company 
and  through  whom  a  number  of  orders  for 
trading  schooners  were  given,  will  be  in 
charge   of  the  office. 

The  local  office  of  the  company  was  de- 
cided on  owing  to  the  tremendous  activity 
in  copra.  The  Burns-Philip  Company  is  im- 
porting great  quantities  of  this  island  product, 
which  has   reached  an  unheard-of  price. 

In  the  near  future  the  company  will  have 
at  least  a  dozen  vessels  plying  regularly  be- 
tween copra  ports  and  San  Francisco.  These 
vessels  are  chartered  by  the  Burns-Philip 
Company  and  bring  copra  that  has  already 
been  sold  to  local  firms  at  the  copra  port. 
The  copra  is  brought  here  for  them  at  an 
average  rate  of  $30  per  ton  for  freight 
charges.  Among  the  vessels  now  plying  in 
this  trade  are  the  schooners  Lily,  James 
Johnson,  Minnia  A.  Kane,  and  Oceania 
Vance,  all  American,  and  the  new  British 
motor-ship,  Geraldine  Wolvin.  The  latter 
was  built  by  the  Brown  Company  in  Van- 
couver on  the  design  of  the  City  of  Portland. 
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$218,000,000.    or    71    per    cent.,    were    entered  I 
free    of    duty.      The    total    during    this    month 
exceeds  by  $36,000,000  the  imports  of  the  pre- 
vious month   of   May,   which   up   to   that  time 
were  the  highest  of  any  one  month. 

Exports  of  merchandise  during  June 
amounted  to  $576,000,000,  the  highest  in  any 
month,  with  the  exception  of  January,  1917, 
which    shows   exports   valued   at   $613,000,000. 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  report  a  satisfactory 
inquiry  for  the  $75,000  City  of  Paso  Robles  5 
per  cent,  water  works  bonds  recently  awarded 
to  the  firm  for  a  premium  of  $612.50.  The 
bpnds  are  dated  February  1,  1917,  and  ma- 
ture serially  from  1920  to  1957.  The  bonds 
are  offered,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their 
legality  by  the  firm's  attorney,  at  a  graduated 
scale  of  prices  according  to  maturities,  the 
yields  ranging  from  4%£  per  cent,  to  4.85  per 
cent. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  Paso  Robles 
property  is  $927,772  and  the  city's  total 
bonded  indebtedness,  including  the  water 
works   issue,   is   $88,000. 


The  money  market  has  been  unsettled 
throughout  the  month,  owing  to  the  heavy 
transfers  of  funds  between  the  banks  and  the 
treasury,  and  some  shifting  of  reserves  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve amendments.  The  effect  appeared  in 
sharp  changes  in  call  money  rates,  which, 
however,  affected  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  business.  The  banks  do  not  al- 
ways resort  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  call  rate 
steady.  The  borrower  in  the  call  market  is 
an  orphan,  for  whom  no  one  has  a  very  keen 
sense  of  responsibility.  Time  money  has 
been  steady  with  a  tendency  to  firmer  feeling 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  The  six 
months'  rate  is  454  to  5  per  cent. 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  of  the  situation 
is  the  absence  of  any  appreciable  trace  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  transaction  in  the  New  York 
bank  statement.  It  was  the  biggest  piece  of 
financing  ever  handled  in  this  country,  and  it 
might  be  expected  that  New  York  would  lend 
considerable  money  in  connection  with  it,  par- 
ticularly as  the  subscriptions  of  this  district 
were  about  85  per  cent,  paid  at  once.  But  the 
loans  and  investments  of  the  Clearing  House 
banks  on  June  9th  aggregated  $3,790,284,000, 
and  on  July  28th  aggregated  $3,773,538,000. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  likewise  show  a 
comparatively  small  increase  in  their  loan 
totals.  On  June  8th  bills  discounted  for  mem- 
bers aggregated  $98,021,000  and  bills  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market,  $135,270,000.  On 
July  28th  these  figures  were  $138,459,000,  and 
$195,097,000,  respectively.— The  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Imports  of  merchandise  into  as  well  as  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1917  greatly  exceeded  the  figures  of 
former  years,  according  to  a  statement  just 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. In  round  numbers,  imports  amounted 
to  $2,659,000,000  and  exports  to  $6,294,000,- 
000  for  merchandise  only,  thus  showing  an 
excess  of  exports,  or  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  of  $3,635,000,000,  with  a  total  foreign 
trade  of  $8,953,000,000. 

Imports  in  1917  show  an  increase  of  $461,- 
000,000  over  1916,  $985,000,000  over  1915, 
and  $765,000,000  over  1914 — the  last  normal 
year  before  the  war.  Exports  in  1917  were 
larger  by  $1,961,000,000  than  in  1916.  $3,525,- 
000,000  more  than  in  1915,  and  $3,929,000,000 
over  the   1914  figures. 

The  gain  in  the  balance  of  trade  in  1917 
over  previous  years  amounted  to  $1,499,000,- 
000  over  1916,  $2,540,000,000  over  1915,  and 
$3,164,000,000  over  1914,  with  increases  in  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  $2,422,000,000  over 
1916,  $4,511,000,000  over  1915.  and  $4,695,- 
000.000  over  1914. 

For  the  single  month  of  June,  1917,  the 
total    imports    were    $307,000,000,    of    which 


The  railways  have  absorbed  a  vast  amount 
of  capital  in  recent  years.  The  important 
ones  have  been  virtually  rebuilt  in  order  to 
allow  of  more  economical  operation.  Grades 
have  been  lowered,  curves  reduced,  bridges 
strengthened,  tracks  improved,  with  the  re- 
sult that  while  in  1S96  the  average  capacity 
of  freight  cars  in  use  in  the  United  States 
was  25  tons,  in  1916  it  was  44  tons;  and 
while  in  1896  the  average  freight  trainload 
for  all  roads  was  199  tons,  in  1916  it  was 
534  tons.  The  gains  in  labor  efficiency  ac- 
complished by  these  investments  are  indicated 
by  the   following  figures  for  all  the  roads : 

Total  Number  Tons  Carried  One  Mile. 

Railway  Employees.      Total.     Per  Employee. 

1896 826,620  95,328,360,000        115,323 

1906 1,521,355        215,877,551,000        141,898 

1916 1,633,106        342,494,271,000        205,842 

Notwithstanding  the  gain  in  efficiency  of 
operations  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  found  it  necessary  to  allow  freight 
charges  upon  some  of  the  roads  to  be  in- 
creased, in  order  to  overcome  the  rising  costs 
of  operations.  Total  compensation  paid  to 
employees  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916, 
was  200.5  greater  than  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1896,  and  in  the  present  year,  another 
large  increase  has  been  granted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  unit  eight-hour  day  for  train 
employees. 

The  railway  facilities  of  the  country  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  be,  but  what  would  be  the 
state  of  the  country  now  but  for  the  capital 
that  has  been  poured  into  them  in  the  last 
twenty  years  ?  

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
announces  that,  effective  August  9th,  the 
price  of  all  engine  distillate  is  advanced  1 
cent  per  gallon  to  11  cents  in  bulk  and  20 
cents  in  cases.  

The  crops  have  pased  through  July  on  the 
whole  without  deterioration.  The  weather  has 
favored  the  harvesting  of  winter  wheat,  and 
threshing  returns  show  a  fine  quality  of  grain 
and  a  yield  above  expectations.  Spring  wheat 
is  in  good  condition  over  most  of  the  terri- 
tory, but  has  suffered  in  western  North  and 
South  Dakota  from  drought.  The  big  acreage 
in  corn  is  now  making  up  for  lost  time;  it  has 
suffered  in  the  Southwest  from  hot,  dry 
weather,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  crop  is  a  good  stand,  clean  and  thriv- 
ing. There  is  still  good  reason  to  hope  for 
a  bumper  yield.  Oats  are  a  fine  crop,  and 
nearly  out  of  danger,  barley  is  good,  rye  be- 
low the  average.  At  the  end  of  July  we  be- 
lieve the  prospect  is  good  for  the  best  yield 
of  grain  in  the  aggregate  ever  produced  in 
this  country.  It  is  true  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  will  be  nominally  over  300,000,000 
bushels  below  that  of  1915,  but  the  crop  of 
that  year  was  seriously  injured  in  the  har- 
vest and  much  of  it  was  unfit  for  flour,  while 
this  year's  wheat  promises  to  be  of  good 
quality.  We  believe  the  corn  and  oats  crop 
will  surpass  the   record  yields  of   1915. 


Statements  from  the  Sugar  Factors  Com- 
pany (Ltd.),  which  handles  and  ships  the  out- 
put of  the  major  number  of  sugar  corpora- 
tions in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  indicate  that 
the  value  of  the  1917  crop,  based  on  an  esti- 
mated output  of  643,620  tons,  at  the  current 
market  price  of  sugar  will  be  $79,165,600. 
The  value  of  the   1916  crop  was  $68,000,000. 

Prior  to  last  year  the  cost  of  production 
of  Hawaiian  sugar,  per  short  ton,  was  being 
cut  down  through  steady  development  in  ef- 
ficiency. Now,  however,  very  largely  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  bonuses  paid  to  laborers, 
the  cost  shows  a  marked  increase.  During 
the  last  period  more  than  $4,000,000  was  paid 
to  laborers  on  the  bonus  plan.  This  is  based 
on  the  price  of  sugar.  As  the  planter  profits. 
so   do   the  laborers. 


American  manufacturers  of  hats  and  caps 
that  are  prepared  to  supply  the  shapes  and 
styles  in  demand  and  to  compete  with  the 
English  manufacturers  in  price  should  find  a 
good  market  in  New  Zealand  at  present. 
Thus  far  the  United  States  has  furnished  only 
the  better  grades  of  headwear,  most  of  the 
cheap  and  medium  goods  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Recently,  however,  prices 
have  advanced  so  much  and  supplies  have 
been  so  difficult  to  secure  that  American 
goods  of  the  cheaper  class  should  find  a  ready 
sale. — U.  S.  Consul-General  Report,  Auckland, 
New  Zealand.  

John  E.  Gallois,  resident  partner  of  the 
firm  of  McDonnell  &  Co.,  in  commenting  on 
the  drive  on  New  York  stocks  that  followed 
the  announcement  of  peace  proposals  from 
Rome,  said  that  selling  securities  on  such  re- 
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ports  should  be  regarded  as  folly,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  any  move  to  restore  the  world's 
peace  would  only  mean  the  beginning  of  an 
extended  period  of  negotiations. 

"It    is    apparent,"    Gallois    said,    "that    the 
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Allies  will  not  treat  with  the  present  German 
government.  Therefore  any  proposals  from 
the  Teutonic  nations  must  be  looked  upon 
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sincere  or  of  ulterior  design." 
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This  k  the  story  of  an  American  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
Polish  noble,  who  was  caught  in  h-r  home  by  thefloodti  le 
of  the  German  irvasion  of  ihe  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland. 

How  tn  ly  she  was  in  line  of  ihe  German  advance  may 
be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  iron-handed  von  Hinden- 
bnrg  for  some  days  mad;  his  headquarters  under  her  roof. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Bigamist. 
The  author  has  filled  his  stage  with  rather 
impossible  people.  Herbert  Arnott  is  living 
in  entire  amity  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  although  we  are  soon  allowed  to  see  that 
he  has  something  on  his  mind  we  hardly  sus- 
pect that  it  is  anything  so  serious  as  a  second 
wife.  When  Mrs.  Arnott  discovers  that  her 
husband  is  a  bigamist  she  continues  to  live 
with  him  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  but 
she  only  realizes  his  full  perfidy  when  she 
finds  a  telegram,  a  year  old.  announcing  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  a  fact  of  which  he 
has  not  availed  himself  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  second.  Arnott  then  proceeds  to  mis- 
conduct himself  with  a  governess  and  finally 
becomes  idiotic  and  dies.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  why  Mrs.  Arnott  does  not  at  once 
marry  the  man  who  has  given  her  the  fruit- 
less devotion  of  a  lifetime,  but  then  women 
always  act  incomprehensively  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

The   Bigamist.      By    F.    A.    Mills    Young.      New 
York:  John   Lane  Company. 


The  New  Carthage. 

War,  once  said  a  European  statesman, 
teaches  us  all  geography.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  still  more  important  fact  that  it 
brings  us  into  comprehension  and  sympathy 
with  parts  of  the  world  that  otherwise  would 
remain  beyond  the  frontiers  of  our  intimacy. 

The  author  of  "The  New  Carthage"  is 
Georges  Eekhoud.  the  most  distinguished  of 
Belgian  novelists.  It  is  a  story  of  Antwerp 
some  years  before  the  present  war,  a  story 
so  brilliantly  colored,  so  vital  and  so  forceful 
as  to  rank  with  Victor  Hugo  or  Dickens. 
The  hero  is  Laurent  Parideal.  who  is  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  is  cared  for 
by  an  uncle,  a  manufacturer  of  Antwerp. 
The  miseries  of  the  neglected  child  have  been 
painted  often  before,  but  never  more 
poignantly  than  here.  The  uncle  and  aunt 
are  hard  and  unsympathetic,  and  Laurent  has 
no  more  pleasant  occupation  than  to  broorl 
in  solitude  from  his  garret  over  the  roofs  of 
Antwerp.  His  uncle's  factory  employs  1500 
people  and  their  lot  constitutes  Laurent's  in- 
troduction to  the  real  meaning  of  commer- 
cial prosperity,  often  a  polite  euphuism  for 
slavery. 

But  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  not  so 
much  in  its  narrative  as  in  its  sketch  of  con- 
ditions in  Antwerp  before  the  war.  Laurent, 
animated  by  a  sort  of  saintly  fanaticism, 
throws  himself  into  the  underground  life  of 
the  city.  Its  many  phases  pass  before  us  in 
a  sort  of  hectic  panorama.  We  see  the  red 
light  district,  the  swarming  haunts  of  the 
dockmen,    the    laborers,    and   the    sailors,    and 
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over  against  them  the  bourgeoisie,  whose 
only  language  is  money,  and  who,  when  they 
shook  hands  with  you,  "seemed  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  your  fortune."  The  author  is  equally 
at  home  with  every  class  of  the  community, 
depicting  each  with  an  unerring  brush  and 
unmistakably  expressing  his  own  loves  and 
hates   and   contempts. 

We  may  suppose  that  Georges  Eekhoud's 
Antwerp  has  passed  away  in  the  scorch  of 
war,  and  that  it  will  never  return.  The 
world  henceforth  will  have  no  place  for  such 
systems  as  this  where  the  commercial  Moloch 
sits  enthroned  and  devours  its  victims.  But 
as  an  historical  picture  of  conditions  it  will 
have  an  abiding  value  to  the  sociologist,  while 
as  a  piece  of  glowing  fiction  it  will  rank 
among   the    masterpieces. 

The  New  Carthage.  By  Georges  Eekhoud. 
Translated  bv  Llovd  R.  Morris.  Xew  York:  Duf- 
fisld    &    Co.;    SI. 50. 


Swinburne. 
We  were  not  favorably  impressed  by  the 
'personal  recollections  narrated  by  Mrs.  Dis- 
ney Leith  in  her  book,  "Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne" ;  nor  did  we  derive  especial  en- 
joyment from  a  perusal  of  her  selection  of  j 
excerpts  from  letters  written  by  the  poet  to 
his   mother   and   sister. 

The  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  depicted 
by  Mrs.  Leith  is  a  superhuman  embodiment 
of  all  the  virtues.  We  realize  that  even  ' 
great  men  must  be  human.  And  we  gladly  ! 
confess  that  we  love  them  for  their  mortal 
failings  as  well  as  for  their  immortal  genius. 
Alter  our  futile  attempt  to  digest  the  sac- 
charine eulogy  Mrs.  Leith  extends  to  us.  we 
may  well  sigh,  "Oh,  for  another  truth- 
teller  like   the  unimitated   Boswell !" 

The  fragments  of  letters — all  interesting 
phrases  have  evidently  been  carefully  deleted  j 
— prove  to  be  rather  ordinary  accounts  of 
short  travels  and  "off"  days  in  the  country 
written  by  a  dutiful  son  and  brother  to  a  i 
courteously  respected  and  much-loved  mother 
and  sister.  They  lack  the  homely  touches, 
the  sudden  flashes  of  unstudied  intimacies, 
the  frankly  gossipy  bits  that  vitalize  such 
things  to  the  human  personality  of  the  writer. 

The  parts  of  correspondence  relating  to  the 
deaths  of  various  friends  are  contained  in  a 
single  group  and,  unless  we  concentrate 
assiduously  on  the  respective  dates,  we  are 
apt  to  believe  that  the  friends  expired  di- 
rectly one  after  another  so  as  to  have  a  dis- 
agreeable business  over  and  done  with.  It  is 
startling  to  find  a  man  referred  to  as  being 
alive  and  well  ten  pages  after  we  have  read 
the  account  of  his  death.  Earnestly  consult- 
ing dates,  we  discover  that  the  second  letter 
is  written  ten  years  previous  to  the  one  ten 
pages  back,  but  it  is  startling  just  the  same 
to  repeatedly  find  a  man  alive  after  we  had 
grieved  for  his  death.  It  seems  that  a  more 
satisfactory  dispersion  of  the  material  might 
easily  have  been  attained.  N.  P. 

Algernon  Charles  Swixburxe.  Bv  Mrs.  Dis- 
ney Leith.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam;s  Sons;   %2. 


gagement  the  young  man's  personal  prospects 
collapse  into  nothingness.  He  is  practically 
penniless,  but  it  never  even  occurs  to  him 
to  offer  to  release  the  young  woman  from 
her  promise.  By  the  terms  of  her  father's 
will  she  is  ordered  abroad  for  a  year.  Os- 
tensibly to  study  the  labor  problem,  he  works 
as  a  common  laborer  under  an  assumed  name 
in  the  factory  owned  by  his  fiancee.  But 
not  even  under  the  guise  of  a  friend  to  the 
working  people  would  any  young  man  of  self- 
respect  dream  of  lifting  himself  to  affluence 
and  ease  on  the  purse-strings  of  a  wealthy 
wife. 

The  author  tells  his  story  with  a  rapid 
cleverness,  but  he  lacks  the  power  to  grip. 
The  incidents  significant  and  insignificant  are 
too  evenly  distributed-  There  is  no  climax. 
From  cover  to  cover  Mr.  Sullivan  levels  all 
occurrences  to  the  same  scale.  X.  P. 

The  Ixxer  Door.  By  Alan  Sullivan.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company:  51.35. 


April  Folly. 
Denis  Yorke.  in  "April  Folly,"  is  a  young 
musician  well  on  the  road  to  a  great  career. 
The  effect  of  his  home  environment  induces 
him  towards"  the  conventional  and  respectable 
domesticity  of  love,  whereas  his  artistic  tem- 
perament yearns  for  the  unique,  the  yielding 
to  desire  where  only  physical  passion  leads. 
There  are  several  women  who  lure  him  in  as 
many  different  ways.  -\t  various  times  he 
considers  himself  deeply  in  love  with  each  of 
them,  only  to  decide  that  he  is  not.  That 
Denis,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  prudently 
analyzing  his  emotions  endeavors  to  be,  and 
succeeds  in  remaining  a  pretty  decent  sort 
of  chap  there  is  no  disputing;  neither  can  we 
dispute  that  he  is  rather  flaccid  and  unin- 
teresting. Altogether,  we  strongly  suspect 
that  he  is  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  great 
geniuses  are  made.  The  story,  however,  is 
well  told  and  makes  a  nice  book  for  nice 
people. 

April  Folly.     Bv   St.    lohn  Luca=.      Xew   York: 
E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $1.50. 


More  Russian  Misinformation. 

The  woman  who  writes  "Russia  of  Yester- 
day and  Tomorrow"  may  bear  the  name  of 
Baroness  Souiny  or  it  may  be  assumed.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  a  Russianized  form  of  Sweeny, 
but  certainly  it  is  not  Russian,  and  no  Rus- 
sian woman  could  be  guilty  of  writing  such  a 
lot  of  shallow  nonsense  about  her  own  coun- 
try. 

The  publishers  announcement  states  that 
the  book  is  "a  lively,  vivid  account  of  the 
Russia  that  was  and  an  indication  of  the 
Russia  that  is  to  be.  The  book,  though  con- 
versational, humorous,  and  everything  but 
stilted,  achieves  a  revelation  of  the  Russian 
character  while  it  charms  the  reader  with  its 
running  fire  of  pungent  commentary  on  men, 
women,  and  events  of  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating countries  in  the  world."  True  enough, 
it  is  "lively  and  vivid,"  it  is  "conversational, 
humorous,  and  everything  but  stilted."  The 
pity  is  that  its  humor  lies  in  its  absurdities 
and  that  its  liveliness  and  vividness  lie  in  its 
utter  misstatement  of  facts.  Its  commentary 
is  surely  pungent  enough,  but  its  "revelation 
of  Russian  character"  is  apocryphal  to  the 
last   degree. 

When  Mme.  Adam  wrote  that  amazing  con- 
coction of  backstairs  gossip,  "Behind  the  Veil 
at  the  Russian  Court,"  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Count  Paul  Vassili,  she  set  a  pace 
in  rubbish -writing  that  it  is  difficult  to  equal, 
but  the  "Baroness  Souiny"  has  run  a  close 
second. 

Russia  of  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow.  By 
Baroness  Souiny.  New  York:  The  Centurv  Com- 
pany;   $2. 


Photography. 

This  is  the  most  satisfactory  book  on  pic- 
torial photography  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. Photographic  books  for  the  amateur 
usually  irritate  by  their  labored  simplicities 
and  by  their  assumption  that  the  amateur  is 
also  an  idiot.  Here  we  have  a  volume  that 
is  precise  and  inclusive,  and  that  is  written 
on  the  theory  that  the  amateur  wishes  to  do 
the  best  possible  work  in  the  best  possible 
way  and  that  he  does  not  mind  taking  pains 
to  that  end.  The  more  advanced  methods 
are  fully  treated,  and  in  a  way  so  clear  as  to 
inspire  to  their  attempt.  Moreover,  there  are 
twenty-three  illustrations  and  thirty-five  dia- 
grams, all  of  them  useful  and  helpful. 

Pictorial  Photography:  Its  Principles  and 
Practice.  By  Paul  L.  Anderson.  Philadelphia: 
J.   B.    Lippincott    Company:    $2.50. 


The  Quest. 
In  this  latest  collection  of  poems,  entitled 
"The  Quest,"  John  G.  Neihardt  proves  him- 
self to  be  a  subtle  weaver  of  the  poetic  web. 
He  is  no  inspired  prophet,  nor  has  he  a 
transcendent  message,  but  he  is  ever  the 
punctilious  craftsman  and  the  ardent  singer 
of  livable  poems.  In  these  days  of  freak 
verse  and  distorted  emotionalisms  Xeihardt's 
healthy  normal-mindedness  and  faithful  alle- 
giance to  the  ancient  beauty  of  form  carry 
with  them  a  reassurance  of  a  return  to  better 
things. 

The  Quest.     By  John  G.  NeihardL     Xew  York: 
The    Macraillan    Company ;    $1 .25. 


The  Inner  Door. 
In  reading  modern  fiction  it  is  hard  to 
keep  in  patience  with  the  papier-mache  heroes 
that  the  novelists  present  to  us.  Kenneth 
Landon.  the  central  figure  in  "The  Inner 
Door."  by  Alan  Sullivan,  adds  one  more,  to 
the  endless  list  of  sawdust,  paragons.  Young 
Landon  betroths  himself  to  a  girl  of  twenty- 
two,  an  orphan  with  an  independent  fortune 
of  one  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Imme- 
diately   after    the    announcement    of    the    en- 


Gosslp  of  Books  and  Authors. - 
Captain  O.  O.  Ellis,  joint  author  of  "The 
Plattsburg  Manual"  and  "The  Junior  Platts- 
burg  Manual,'""  is  no  kid-glove  officer.  Com- 
missioned as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fif- 
teenth United  States  Infantry"  in  190S,  he 
went  with  that  regiment  to  Tientsin,  China, 
in  1912  and  was  on  duty  in  China  guarding 
the  railroad  and  foreigners  during  the  looting 
and  burning  of  Tientsin  and  Peking.  Whin 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1914  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
and  in  1916  commanded  two  companies  at  the 
Plattsburg    Training    Camp. 

To  have  "eaten  around  the  clock"  with  the 
prominent  men  of  England  is  a  distinction  not 
attained  by  every  American.  Arthur  Gleason, 
whose  "Inside  the  British  Isles"  surveys  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  light  of  the  transforming 
agency  of  war,  has  breakfasted  with  Lloyd- 
George,  lunched  with  Lord  Eustace  Percy, 
tea  with  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  dined  with  H. 
A.  Fisher,  minister  of  education.  He  has  met 
radicals  and  conservatives,  militant  suf- 
fragettes and  poets.  He  has  walked  anr* 
wheeled  up  and  down  England,  from  York 
to  Liverpool,  from  Lincoln  to  London,  from 
Bristol  to  Ilfracoombe. 

In  recent  cable  news  from  the  United 
States  Army  headquarters  in  France  was  the 
following :  "Next  to  bread  the  most  popular 
article   of  commerce   is  a   new   book  designed 


to  make  French  easy  for  American  soldiers. 
j  Rather  ominously,  it  contains  the  German 
equivalent  for  every  French  and  English 
word  offered,  and  explains  that  this  will  be 
useful  to  prisoners."  The  soldiers  in  train- 
ing in  this  country  have  the  book,  "Rapid- 
Fire  English — French — German,"  which  gives 
words  and  phrases  in  the  three  languages  and 
the  French  and  German  pronunciation. 

"Dolores  of  the  Sierra,"  a  collection  of  one- 
:  act    plays    suitable    for    amateur    performance 
as  well  as  reading,  by  Harriet  Holmes  Haslett, 
1  is  soon  to  be  published  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co., 
San  Francisco.     In  this  volume  will  be  found 
,  drama,    farce,    and    comedy,    depicting    frag- 
I  ments    of    human    life,    which,    rounded    out 
with    the    reader's    own    knowledge    and    emo- 
tions, make  "a  fair-sized  square  of  that  patch- 
work which  is  called  eternity.7' 

Those    who    have    found    pleasure    in     the 

;  verses  of  Dhan   Gopal   Mukerji   will  be   inter- 

I  ested  to  know  that  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  of  San 

i  Francisco    announce    a    new    book    for    early 

publication,      entitled     "Sandhya :      Songs     of 

Twilight."      This    is    a    companion    volume    to 

the  "Rajani :  Songs  of  the  Night,"  which  was 

!  published   last   year,   and   which,   with   "Layla- 

|  Majnu."  aroused  much  flattering  attention. 

Carroll  Dana  Winslow,  author  of  "With 
the  French  Flying  Corps"  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons) — which,  by  the  way,  is  now  in  its  third 
edition — has  left  the  French  service,  in  which 
he  won  great  distinction  as  an  officer,  to  be- 
come a  captain  in  the  American  Aeroplane 
Service. 


A  machine  has  been  brought  out  recently 
which  shreds  various  kinds  of  paper  that  are 
fed  into  it,  making  it  into  soft  material 
which  can  be  used  for  packing  in  place  of  ex- 
celsior and  the  like.  By  utilizing  their  waste- 
paper  in  this  way  many  firms  are  reducing 
the  cost  of  preparing  fragile  goods  for  ship- 
ment. 


Manzanita  Hall  For  Boys 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing   for  entrance   to  the 

universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next    term    begins   September  17,   1917 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  address 

W.  A.  SHEBD,  Bead  Master     -    -     PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information .  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 

Sixth  Year    Opens   September   5,    1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 

Telephone  Prospect  250 

GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Master 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young   Boys 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and   August 


pOURSES  parallel  with  the 
beft  New  England  schools . 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  campiog,  horse- 
hack  riding,  and  continuous  out. 
door  life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT    TAMALPAIS 

Military  Academy 

Primary.  Grammar.  High  School  depart- 
ments. Cavalry.  Infantry.  Mounted  Ar- 
tillery as  part  of  organized  outdoor 
athletics  The  only  Division  A  accredited 
bearding  school  'for  boys*  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  Twenty  -  eighth  year  begins 
August  22. 

The  real  t-.-t  of  any  school  is  the  record 
of  its  graduates.  Catalogue  gives  present 
posit;ons  of  Alumni  of  the  past  26  years. 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California 


August  18,  1917. 


F  H  E    A  R  G  O  X  A  U  T 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Someone  and  Somebody. 
The  poor  man  who  becomes  suddenly  rich 
and  the  rich  man  who  becomes  suddenly  poor 
have  for  long  been  favorite  heroes  of  the 
popular  novelist.  The  former  usually  makes 
a  fool  of  himself,  and  the  latter  usually  de- 
velops wisdom,  which  shows  the  corrupting 
influence  of  money.  In  this  case  we  have  a 
young  man  who  is  miraculously  poor  until  the 
death  of  his  villainous  uncles.  He  inherits 
their  wealth  and  proceeds  to  go  to  the  devil 
in  the  most  approved  way,  but  is  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  inevitable  girl.  The  story 
is  interesting  and  silly. 

Someone  and  Somebody.  By  Porter  Emerson 
Browne.  Indianapolis:  Bob'05- Merrill  Company; 
$1.35. 


E.  B.  Garey  and  Captain  O.  O.  Ellis.     New    York: 
The    Century    Company;    $1. 50. 
A   book   for   boys. 

The     Boy's     Camp     Manual.       By     Charles     K. 
Taylor.     New  York:   The  Century   Company;   $1.25. 
Covering   the   all-round,   training   of   boys. 


New  Books  Received. 
Patriotic    Songs   of    America.      Boston:    Oliver 
Uitson   Company. 
For  mixed  voices. 

A  Soldier's  Memories  in  Peace  and  War. 
By  Major-General  Sir  George  Younghusband. 
New    York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 

The  story  of  a  military  career. 

The  Mastery  of  Nervousness.  By  Robert  S. 
Carroll,  M.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Based  upon  the  reeducation  of  self. 

Alcohol.  By  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk.  New  York: 
Funk    &    Wagnalls    Company;    $1. 

Its  relation  to  human  efficiency  and  longevity. 

The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.  By  Mrs.  W. 
K.  Clifford.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
jl.50. 

A   story  for  girls. 

Through  Life  and  Round  the  World.  By 
Raymond  Blathwayt.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&   Co. 

An    autobiography    mainly    about    other    people. 

The  Journal  of  Leo  Tolstoi.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  by  Rose  Strunsky.  New  York: 
Alfred    A.    Knopf. 

First   volume,    1895-1899. 

Christine.  By  Alice  Cholmondeley.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

The  story  of  an  English  girl  who  died  in  Ger- 
many  at   the   beginning   of  the   war. 

The  Junior    Plattsburg    Manual.      By    Captain 


Speed — 

Comfort — 

and  safety — 

when  combined 

with  Fred  Harvey 

meals    mean   travel 

satisfaction.     All  of 

these  are  found  on  the 

Angel 

to 

LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO 

Daily  at  Four  O'clock 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco— Phooe  Suiter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeiide  425 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Out  of  Siberia. 
Shake-rags,    cripples,    gaunt    and    dazed, 

Prison-broken    hosts   on    hosts, 
Torture-scarred  and  dungeon-crazed, 
Down    the  convict   road   they   pour, 
More  and    more   and    myriads  more. 

Terrible    as   ghosts. 

Shuffling    feet   that    miss   the   chain, 

Shoulders    welted,    faces    hoar. 

Sightless  eyes   that   stare   in   vain, 

Writhen    limbs   and    idiot   tongue — 

They  are  old   who   were   so   young 

When  they  passed  before. 

Grimy    from  the    mines,    a  stain 

And  a  horror  on  the  white 
Sweep    of    the    Siberian    plain, 
These,   grotesque   and   piteous,   these 
Fill    the  earth    with    jubilees. 

Flood    the    skies    with    light. 

While    each    squalid    tatters    spins 
At    the   sport   of  wind   and  snow, 

Russia    hails    her    paladins, 

And    with    cheer    or    sob    proclaims 

Long-unspoken    hero    names, 
Names    they    hardly    know. 

They    unto    themselves    are    vague. 

Even    as    they   tear    the   bread 
That   their    famished   fingers  beg; 
They    themselves  are    spectres,    who 
Melt    into    their    retinue 

Of   unnumbered   dead. 

From   the  shackles,    from   the   whips, 
Over  frozen  steppes  they  stream. 

Quavering  songs  on  ghastly  lips, 

Haggard,    holy    caravan, 

Saviours  of  the  soul  of  man. 
Martyrs  of  a  dream. 

Martyrs    of    a    dream    fulfilled, 
Givers  who   have   paid    the  price. 

Homing  now  to  hearts  long  chilled. 

Guests    exalted    over    all 

At    glad    Freedom's    festival, 
Saints  of  sacrifice. 
— Katherine  Lee  Bates,   in   the   Outlook. 


The  Gipsy  Girl. 
"Come,    try    your    skill,    kind    gentlemen, 

A  penny  for  three  tries!" 
Some  threw  and  lost,  some  threw  and  won 

A    ten-a-penny    prize. 

She  was  a  tawny  gipsy  girl, 

A   girl   of  twenty    yeais. 
I    liked    her    for  the   lumps   of  gold 

That  jingled    from   her  ears; 

1    liked   the   flaring  yellow   scarf 

Bound  loose  about  her  throat, 
1    liked   her   showy   purple  gown, 

And    flashy    velvet    coat. 

A  man  came  up,   too   loose  of  tongue, 

And  said  no  good  to  her; 
She  did  not  blush  as   Saxons  do, 

Or  turn  upon  the  cur; 

She    fawned    and    whined,    "Sweet    gentleman, 

A  penny  for  three  tries!" 
But  ohj   the  den  of  wild  things   in 

The  darkness  of  her  eyes! 

— Ralph   Hodgson. 


An  Old  Woman  of  the  Roads. 
Oh.    to    have   a   little    house! 

To  own  the  hearth  and  stool  and  all! 
The    heaped-up    sods   upon   the   fire. 

The  pile  of  turf  against  the  wall! 

To    have  a   clock   with    weights  and    chains 
And    pendulum    swinging    up    and    down! 

A  dresser  filled   with   shining  delph, 

Speckled  and  white  and  blue  and  brown! 

I    could    be   busy    all   the  day 

Clearing  and  sweeping  hearth  and  floor, 

And   fixing  on   the  shelf  again 

My   white  and   blue   and    speckled    store! 

I    could   be   quiet   there   at   night 

Beside    the    fire   and   by   myself, 
Sure  of  a  bed  and  loath  to  leave 

The  ticking  clock  and   the  shining  delph! 

Och!      But  I'm  weary  of  mist  and  dark, 

And  roads  where  there's  never  a  house  nor  bush, 

And   tired    I   am   of  bog  and  road, 

And  the  crying  wind  and  the  lonesome  hush! 

And   I   am  praying  to    God    on    high, 

And   I   am   praying  Him    night   and   day, 

For  a   little  house — a  house  of  my  own — 
Out  of  the  wind  and  the  rain's  way. 

—Padraic     Coliiin.     in     "Wild     Earth     and     Other 
Poems." 


Belgian  Secret  Newspapers. 

Some  time  during  the  early  summer  the 
news  sifted  out  of  Belgium  that  the  two  prin- 
cipal clandestine  sheets  which  had  so  long 
defied  the  German  military  authorities,  the 
police,  and  even  the  great  Captain  von 
Prieger.  the  head  of  the  Kaiser's  Secret 
Service,  were  no  longer  pulling  in  unison. 

These  two  papers,  the  Libre  Bclgique  and 
the  Verite.  whose  editorial  and  business  of- 
fices and  methods  of  circulation  are  as  un- 
known to  the  invaders  as  they  were  in  Au- 
gust. 1914,  developed  such  a  petty  quarrel 
that  their  friends  feared  lest,  in  a  moment  of 
anger,  one  of  the  other  might  publish  some- 
thing it  would  be  sorry  for.  Exposure  had 
been  threatened  by  each,  and  at  last  the  ex- 
posure came.  It  was  from  the  Libre  Belgique. 
It  was  short,  unblushing,  and  to  the  point. 
It  read: 

"Our  contemporary,  which  is  misnamed  La 
J'eritc,  has  so  often  threatened  us  with  ex- 
posure that  we  could  foresee  the  inevitable, 
and  now  forestall  it.  The  German  governor- 
general  has  offered  75,000  francs  reward  for 
any  one  who  shall  reveal  our  place  of  publi- 
cation or  give  information  which  shall  lead 
to  the  arrest  of  our  editor. 

"We  are  worth  more  than  that,  but  know- 
ing the  financial  condition  of  La  Verite,  we 
dare  not  tempt  fate  any  longer.  For  what  we 
are  about  to  do  we  ask  no  reward,  although 
also  75,000  francs  has  been  offered  to  any  one 
who  will  denounce  La  Verite.  We  do  it  for 
nothing. 

"La  Verite  is  published  in  Brussels,  oppo- 
site No.  41  on  the  Place  des  Barricades,  be- 
hind the  statue  with  the  broken  railing,  and 
the  name  of  the  editor  is  Andre  Vesale.  Let 
Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Prieger  make  haste  lest 
the  bird  flies." 

Captain  Prieger  made  haste.  He  threw  a 
cordon  around  the  statue,  but  found  nothing 
but  a  dry  fountain  opposite  No.  41.  Next  he 
instituted  inquiries.  He  asked  persons  in  the 
crowd,  which  was  collecting  and  made  to 
pass  on,  if  they  knew  Andre  Vesale.  He 
realized  that  such  a  procedure  was  useless, 
but  he  kept  on  and  was  at  length  rewarded. 
"Ah !"  he  exclaimed  to  a  frightened  old 
man,   "you  know  him,    this  Andre   Vesale?" 

"Yes,  general,  I  know  all  about  him — a 
great  surgeon.  He  died.  I  think,  in  1564. 
You  are  standing  beside  his  statue." 


In  1916  there  were  1,067,332  more  motor- 
cars registered  in  the  United  States  than  in 
1915.  This  was  an  increase  of  43  per  cent. 
The  gross  total  of  registered  cars,  including 
commercial  cars,  was  3,512,996 ;  the  number 
of  motorcycles  registered  was  250,820.  The 
seveml  states  collected  in  registration  and  li- 
cense fees,  including  those  of  chauffeurs  and 
operators.  ;i  t<>t;il  :-irnss  revenue  of  S25.865.- 
369.75.  Of  this  amount  92  per  cent.,  or  $23.- 
910,811,  was  applied  directly  to  construction, 
improvement,  or  maintenance  of  the  public 
roads  in   forty-three  states. 


Asylums  near  Washington  are  rapidly  fill- 
ing, the  result  of  an  unprecedented  influx  of 
men  with  infallible  schemes  for  ending  the 
war  immediately.  Some  of  these  visitors 
have  gained  the  private  offices  of  high  gov- 
ernment officials  to  divulge  their  war  reme- 
dies, only  to  suggest  something  frenzied,  such 
as  putting  soap  into  the  sea  to  impede  the 
progress  of  submarines.  Other  fanatics  are 
dangerous — contemplating  the  death  of  some 
government  head  as  a  quick  way  to  end  hos- 
tilities. Eighty-four  lunatics,  all  with  war 
ideas,   were  arrested  in  June. 


Shoes  with  quickly  detachable  soles  and 
heels  have  been  invented  by  a  Frenchman 
for  railroad  men  to  enable  them  to  escape 
should  their  feet  be  caught  in  tracks. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE.  San  FrancUco 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 
Fred'k   S.   Dick,    Assistant  Manager 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Are  the 

Mornings  and  Evenings 

Chilly  Where  You 

Live? 

If  so,  you  have  a  speedy 
remedy  at  your  command. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
press  a  button.  GAS 
does  the  rest. 

No  worry  over  shortage  of 
fuel. 

No  dirt  —  No  dust  —  No 
ashes. 

Visit  our  working  display  in 
Room  507  and  see  for 
yourself.  A  demonstrator 
always  on  hand.  There  is 
no  charge. 

Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company 

San  Francisco  District — 445  Sutter  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^jdffwqys  Tea 

ECONOMY  IS  ALWAYS  ADVISABLE  "SAFE-TEA  FIRST" 

and  particularly  just  now  when  everything  costs  more. 

Drink  Tea  and  Economize. 
It  costs  the  least  of  any  refreshment. 
300  cups  to  every  pound  of  really  good 
tea.      Have  your  grocer  send  you  a  tin  of 

Ridgways  India -Ceylon  Tea 

Full  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Refunded 


Awarded  Gold  Medal 
Awarded  Grand  Prize 

New  York  Office 


San  Francisco  1915 
San  Diego         1916 

111-113  Hudson  Street 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 

Vaudeville  audiences  are  a  kind  of  register 
of  public  opinion,  for  all  kinds  of  people  go 
to  vaudeville  houses.  For  that  reason  there 
is  something  exhilarating,  during  these  times 
of  strongly  unified  or  violently  contradictory 
sentiment,  in  being  a  regular  attendant  at 
vaudeville  performances  and  interestedly 
noting  with  what  warmth  or  coolness  the 
hearts  and  heads  of  the  people  speak.  By 
the  people,  speaking  of  vaudeville  audiences, 
one  means  a  lot :  it  means  street  venders, 
raking  their  dimes  together  for  a  couple  of 
hours'  ecstatic  enjoyment;  it  means  me- 
chanics, business  clerks,  and  business  bosses; 
not  so  many  professional  men,  but  even  some 
of  them  ;  it  means,  of  course,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  "perfesh."  including  musicians, 
on  occasions;  and  it  means  a  regular  con- 
tingent from  "society" ;  for,  make  no  mis- 
take, "society,"  although  it  is,  socially,  more 
sophisticated,  has  the  same  kind  of  brains  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  enjoys  the  same 
kind  of  things.  There  are  many  of  our 
wealthy  and  traveled  people  whose  limousines 
conduct  them  weekly  either  to  the  Orpheum 
or  to  the  most  attractive  "movies." 

So,  although  I  know  it  is  my  duty  as  a 
jaded  dramatic  critic  to  be  usually  bored  at 
vaudeville,  I  am  so  only  with  a  certain  line 
o  f  show,  and  not  always  then.  Often  and 
often  I  am  able  to  say  to  myself  exultantly: 
"I  am  enjoying  this  right  down  to  the 
ground." 

Vaudeville  audiences  help  enormously  in 
one's  enjoyment.  They  are  really  a  big  in- 
tegral part  of  the  show.  What  would  Bert 
Melrose  do  without  them  during  the  chain  of 
excited  moments  when  the  audience  "oh's" 
and  "ah's"  and  giggles  and  gurgles?  For  his 
entire  clever  progress,  from  idiotic  misadven- 
tures and  clumsy  slips  and  stumbles  to  the 
final  fall  from  his  leaning  tower  of  tables,  is 
built  on  an  audience's  psychology.  And  when 
the  fall  came  the  audience  rose  magnificently 
to  the  demand.  There  was  a  prolonged,  con- 
solidated, composite  outcry  compounded  of 
gasps,  laughter,  "oh's"  and  "ah's"  and  "my's" 
and  "mercy's"  and  whoops  and  yells ;  and  the 
long  and   delighted  tension  was  over. 

In  "America  First,"  which,  like  "Liberty 
Aflame,"  is  an  act  which  is  the  fruit  of  the 
times,  the  audience  registers  pride  in  our  past, 
faith  in  our  present,  hope  in  our  future. 
"America  First"  is  a  mixture  of  very  good 
moving  pictures,  mediocre  music — although 
there  is  lots  of  swing  and  go  to  it — some  stage 
tableaux  and  fragments  of  vaudeville  enter- 
tainment. I  plead  guilty  to  merely  enduring 
the  singing  and  dancing,  but  there  was  an 
clan  to  the  general  entertainment  which 
caught  the  audience.  All  our  national  heroes, 
when  their  portraits  are  thrown  on  a  screen, 
are  sure  nowadays  of  a  tumultuous  welcome. 
And  when,  after  seeing  pictured  representa- 
tions of  the  immortal  dead,  we  came  down  in 
"America  First"  to  portraits  of  our  living 
great  men — and  here  is  where  a  vaudeville 
audience  helps  in  indicating  popular  opinion 
— they  showed  pride  and  conviction  in  the 
military  prowess  of  Pershing,  constancy  of 
affection  for  Roosevelt,  and  loudly  expressed 
admiration  and  support  for  President  Wilson. 
There  was,  of  course,  tumultuous  enthusiasm 
over  the  familiar  moving  pictures  of  the  na- 
tion's pride,  the  West  Pointers,  marching  with 
such  miraculous  perfection,  and  looking  in 
their  characteristic  uniforms  that  so  magnify 
the  height  like  wonderful  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism. For,  unlike  the  close-fitting  khaki  that 
we  knaw  so  well,  the  West  Point  uniform 
conceals  the  beautiful  movements  of  young 
muscles.  Their  uniforms,  like  their  beautiful 
marching,  are  founded  on  a  tradition,  and  we 
were  reminded,  when  we  saw  the  wonderful 
uniformity  of  their  movements,  that  a  soldier 
man  had  picked  a  flaw  in  their  training  and 
prophesied  that  a  lot  of  purely  ornamental 
West  Point  institutions  would  have  to  go  to 
the  -lust-heap.  And  perhaps  they  will.  Who 
kn<nvs?  This  is  the  epoch  of  swiftly  thrown- 
over  traditions,  and  if  all  the  training  camps 
in  the  country  are  going  to  follow  the  mili- 
tary methods  of  today  West  Point  will  have 
to    fall    into    line. 

"The    Headliners"    strikes    me    as    a    show 

evolver.    from   real   conditions.      That   is,    that 

the    originator,    finding    he    had    some    rather 

poor     tuff,    utilized   it   by   setting   it  within    a 

thus    giving   it    more    humor    and    con- 


siderable vitality.  The  author  gets  his  humor 
and  his  sentiment  rather  mixed,  but  the  good 
point  about  "The  Headliners"  is  that  it  makes, 
with  an  adequate  mingling  of  humor,  some 
appeal  to  the  sympathetic  imagination  con- 
cerning the  seamy  side  of  vaudeville  life.  In 
this  company  of  four  Henry  B.  Toomer  alone 
is  a  skillful  conveyer,  the  others  being  mere 
utility. 

In  Helene  Hamilton  a,nd  Jack  Barnes  we 
recognized  two  exceedingly  expert  purveyors 
of  vaudeville  humor  who  made  good  on  a 
former  occasion,  or,  perhaps,  occasions.  The 
pair  have  on  this  visit  new  and  very  good 
stuff,  and  they  know  to  a  dot  how  to  "get  it 
over."  They  are  very  expert  in  the  patter 
talk,  never  automatic,  always  shading  their 
dialogue  with  numerous  touches  which  ap- 
proximate real  comedy  and  throwing  in  occa- 
sional intervals  of  pure  burlesque ;  an  un- 
usually interesting  pair  of  vaudeville  come- 
dians. 

What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  Lottie  Hor- 
ner? Material,  I  suspect,  for  in  herself  the 
blue-eyed  little  performer  is  amply  endowed. 
She  has  good  looks,  a  figure,  a  small  but 
pretty  voice,  style,  powers  of  imitation,  and 
"has  lavished  money  on  her  costumes  and 
stage-settings.  Her  child  imitation  was  very 
good,  and  in  the  handsome  black  and  white 
set  she  looked  like  a  Futuristic  fairy ;  and 
at  all  times  she  suggests  a  dainty  "little  Miss 
Muffet."  She  ought,  in  fact,  to  get  up  some- 
thing of  a  Mother  Goose  nature,  on  account 
of  her  dainty  proportions  and  childlike 
physiognomy,  but  it  should  have  more 
"punch"  than  Clyde  Westover  put  into  her 
material,  although  I  suspect  that  he  was  aim- 
ing at  consistency  by  recognizing  that  she  is 
more  refined  in  style  than  the  average  vaude- 
ville  performer. 

The  George  White  and  Emma  Haig  dancing 
act  was  particularly  enjoyable,  on  account  of 
the  youthful  beauty  and  instinctive  grace  of 
the  two  performers.  It  was  a  pleasure  just 
to  look  at  them,  at  the  graceful,  beautiful 
boy  as  well  as  the  light-limbed,  pretty  girl,  an 
attractive  pair. 

Other  attractions  were  two  left-overs;  the 
three  Jahns  being  uncomfortably  daring  in 
their  equilibrist  act,  and  Hufford  and  Chain, 
two  attractive  and  talented  vaudeville  come- 
dians, starting  in  well,  but  tapering  down  to 
an  anti-climax ;  for,  as  with  Lottie  Horner, 
their  material  needs  revision  and  touching 
up. 


A  HISTORICAL  OCCASION. 

The  new  City  Hall  is  more  like  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  than  a  building  in  which  to  con- 
duct municipal  affairs.  As  such  it  is  very 
flattering,  no  doubt,  to  civic  pride,  but  when 
we  survey  its  highly  ornate  gilded  decora- 
tions we  are  apt  to  find  ourselves  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  spending  so  much  money  on 
palatial  splendor  for  a  municipal  edifice.  It 
is  quite  true  that  Americans  should  have 
their  sense  of  enjoyment  in  architectural 
beauty  more  fully  ministered  to  than  has  been 
the  custom  with  us  in  our  new  world  utili- 
tarianism. The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
enlightened  us  concerning  many  things ; 
among  others  as  to  the  popular  hunger  for 
sheer  beauty  of  architecture. 

There  was  no  use  in  the  more  highly  edu- 
cated classes  laying  the  flattering  unction  to 
their  souls  that  only  they  were  capable  of 
appreciating  the  beauty  of  the  buildings,  for 
it  was  very  apparent  that  keen  pleasure  in 
profound  appreciation  for  the  marvelously 
beautiful  results  of  the  architectural  plans  of 
the  Exposition  was  practically  unanimous. 
But  the  world  has  accustomed  itself  to  hear- 
ing financial  calculations  run  into  the  billions, 
and  a  couple  of  millions  for  a  municipal 
palace  sounds  moderate.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  million  should  have  been  amply  sufficient. 
A  million  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  really 
seems  as  if  the  public  that  furnished  the 
money  does  not  get  quite  enough  out  of  that 
extra  million.  True,  we  derive  considerable 
aesthetic  enjoyment  from  seeing  the  great 
dome,  its  splendor  gaining  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  beauty  from  its  gilded  pinnacles, 
painted  against  the  sky.  But  the  Public  Li- 
brary, which  offers  pleasure  and  profit  to  thou- 
sands and  which  cost  half  a  million  less  than 
the  City  Hall,  has  quite  sufficient  exterior 
beauty  to  appease  even  American  vanity,  and 
the  reposeful  beauty  of  its  interior  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  City  Hall.  A  build- 
ing of  its  type  would  have  fully  satisfied  the 
people,  and  that  extra  half-million,  which  has 
been  spent  to  house  preoccupied  municipal 
officials  with  a  magnificence  to  which  they 
are  unaccustomed  and  do  not  need,  might 
have  gone  into  some  great  people's  palace  for 
the  gratuitous  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the 
public.  One  thing,  however,  we  can  say  for 
it,  the  men  who  so  defaced  and  soiled  the 
walls  of  the  temporary  City  Hall  that  they 
were  dark  and  murky  and  actually  filthy  when 
its  municipal  tenancy  approached  completion 
may  possibly  be  awed  by  the  white  marble 
and  gray  stone  splendor  of  our  municipal 
palace  into  behaving  themselves.  At  any 
rate,    so    far    its    spotlessness    has    been    pre- 


served from  the  ravages  of  the  confirmed  ex- 
pectorator    and    wall-shoulderer. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rotunda 
of  the  City  Hall  is  going  to  justify  itself  by 
frequently  serving  as  a  palatial  meeting-place 
on  great  occasions.  It  was  quite  soothing  to 
our  civic  pride  to  have  the  first  public  re- 
ception of  our  distinguished  Oriental  guests 
take  place  in  such  an  imposing  setting  (al- 
though sober  second  thought  admonishes  that 
the  feeling  is  partly  founded  on  vanity). 

Viscount  Ishii,  so  it  appears,  was  in  this 
city  ten  years  ago,  and  in  the  interim  we 
have  rebuilt  our  city  and,  in  its  Civic  Centre, 
reared  this  splendid  monument  to  our  energy, 
our  public  spiritedness,  our  ability,  our  pride, 
and,  yes,  in  some  degree  to   our  vanity. 

And  so,  having  conceded  this  point,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  all  the  pleasure  we  can 
out  of  it.  And  I  confess  to  deriving  a  very 
considerable  amount  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reception  in  the  rotunda  to  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy. 

The  rotunda  is  a  splendid  setting  for  his- 
torical events.  The  great,  imposing  stairway 
serving  as  an  appropriate  centre  for  the  lofty 
enclosure,  with  its  circling  galleries,  its  im- 
mense, beautifully  designed  windows,  and  the 
opulence  of  its  golden  decoration,  is  magnifi- 
cently suggestive  of  a  royal  palace.  It  there- 
fore seemed  a  quite  appropriate  setting  for 
the  group  of  officials,  soldiers,  scholars,  busi- 
ness magnates,  and  statesmen  who  stood,  a 
black-garbed  (the  majority  of  them),  silk- 
hatted  brigade,"  ready  to  receive  the  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

When  they  came,  all  panoplied  in  Oriental 
dignity,  one  felt  a  thrill  in  the  air;  for  the 
occasion  was  in  some  degree  historical,  bear- 
ing, as  it  does,  on  the  issue  of  the  greatest 
war   in    history. 

As  an  anticlimax,  preceding  the  formal 
greetings,  came  the  inevitable  twentieth-cen- 
tury ceremonial  of  photographing  the  group, 
which,  with  swift  Oriental  discernment, 
obeyed  the  murmured  instructions  of  the 
mayor,  who  stood  at  the  centre  of  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  and  arranged  itself  automatically. 
And  suddenly  one  found  one's  self  back  in 
one's   childhood,    looking    interestedly    at    the 


immense  steel  engravings  recording  famous 
meetings  and  assemblies  of  the  kind  in  his- 
tory. 

There  were  the  same  kind  of  faces  among 
the  men  who  figured :  keen,  business  faces, 
the  astute  diplomatic  countenance,  refined, 
scholarly  physiognomies,  enigmatic  faces,  in- 
scrutable faces,  faces  wearing  courteous 
masks. 

Of  course  the  reception  was  merely  the 
carrying  out  of  a  social  convention.  The 
measuring  of  diplomatic  wits,  if  such  an  en- 
counter there  will  be,  will  take  place  far  from 
here,  and  with  a  different  American  person- 
nel. But  there  was  a  decided  interest  at- 
tached to  glimpsing  this  brief  episode  in  gov- 
ernmental life,  to  scrutinizing  our  Californian 
magnates,  as  well  as  our  distinguished  Nip- 
ponese visitors,  and  in  mentally  registering 
the  impression  that,  aside  from  their  domestic 
virtues,  men  are  fundamentally  keener, 
harder,  subtler — yes,  subtler,  ladies — more 
ruthless  than  women,  and  that,  though  the 
latter  may  get  the  vote,  they  will  never,  never 
have  a  real  hand  in  government. 

Bombs  and  violence  are  getting  to  play  an 
inconveniently  large  part  in  public  life,  and 
cranks  always  abound.  There  were  policemen 
everywhere,  but  the  crowd  present  was  cor- 
dial. I  found  myself  possessed,  however,  of 
a  sort  of  eager,  housewifely  solicitude  that 
no  stain,  however  slight,  of  coldness  or  in- 
difference should  mar  our  courteous  recep- 
tion to  our  guests.  The  galleries  were 
crammed  with  people  animated  by  eager  in- 
terest, and  among  them  not  a  whit  was  shown 
of  the  old,  Denis  Kearney  opposition  to 
Orientals.  If  the  anti-Japanese  element  was 
present  they  made  no  sign.  Instead  every 
graceful  and  cordial  sentiment  in  Viscount 
Ishii's  neatly  rounded  speech,  which  he  de- 
livered in  correct,  although  strongly  accented 
English,  was  received  with  corresponding 
cordiality.  The  Mikado's  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary is  a  man  of  polished  demeanor, 
older  than  his  portraits  have  indicated,  with 
dark  hair  and  a  bristling  gray  mustache 
partly  hiding  a  mouth  indicating  a  love  of  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt.  The  naval  and  military 
representatives    of    Japan    wore    gold-braided 
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uniforms  decorated  with  orders,  but  Viscount 
Ishii  was  costumed  simply.  In  his  person, 
however,  was  centred  ability,  intellectual  acu- 
men, and  the  masterly  reserve  of  the  Jap- 
■  anese.  He  was  the  centre  of  the  occasion. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  who  will  occupy  the 
stage  centre  at  the  meeting  in  Washington. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Last  Week  of  "  The  Boomerang." 
David  Belasco's  presentation  of  the  clever 
Victor  Mapes  and  Winchell  Smith  comedy, 
"The  Boomerang."  continues  in  high  favor  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  where  it  enters  on  its 
fourth  and  last  week  next  Sunday  evening, 
August  ISth.  Local  theatre-goers  were  quick 
to  realize  what  a  splendid  performance  David 
Belasco  is  providing  in  this  instance,  and  the 
engagement  has  been  marked  by  a  series  of 
the  largest  and  most  appreciative  audiences 
of  the  entire  season.  With  such  popular 
players  as  Arthur  Byron,  Martha  Hedman, 
Wallace  Eddinger,  Ruth  Shepley,  and  Gilbert 
Douglas  appearing  in  the  same  roles  they 
created  at  the  Belasco  Theatre  (New  York) 
more  than  two  years  ago,  the  performance  is 
characterized  by  an  air  of  good  breeding 
and  refinement  that  is  unmistakable. 


Final  Week  of  "So  Long  Letty." 
With  next  Sunday  night's  performance  "So 
Long  Letty"  enters  upon  the  fourth  and  final 
week  of  its  very  successful  engagement  at  the 
Cort  Theatre.  Capacity  business  still  obtains 
at  the  big  Ellis-Street  playhouse,  and  although 
the  merry  Oliver  Morosco  musical  farce 
could  unquestionably  hold  the  boards  for  some 
time  to  come  it  must  give  way  on  Sunday 
night,  August  26th,  to  Producer  Morosco's 
newest  musical  showr,   "What  Next." 

With  the  conclusion  of  its  run  at  the  Cort 
"So  Long  Letty"  will  have  piled  up  a  record 
of  fourteen  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  register- 
ing a  total  of  126  performances.  In  its  re- 
vised "Broadway  edition"  the  piece  has  hit 
the  favor  of  local  amusement  seekers  in  even 
stronger  fashion  than  it  did  on  the  occasion 
of  its  initial  run  two  years  ago. 

Charlotte  Greenwood,  the  elongated  come- 
dienne who  plays  the  role  of  Letty,  retains 
her  popularity  and  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  laughs  of  the  performance.  Sydney 
Grant,  May  Boley,  Hal  Skelley,  and  the  other 
principals  contribute  admirable  laugh-inspiring 
characterizations  and  the  chorus  contains  as 
pretty  a  lot  of  girls  as  has  been  seen  on  a 
local  stage  in  a  long  time.  The  whirlwind 
dancing  of  Cunningham  and  Clements  is  a 
feature,  as  is  the  syncopated  music  of  the 
novelity  orchestra,  with  its  saxaphones, 
banjos,  and  marimbaphones,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Harry  James. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  great  new 
show  for  next  week. 

Lew  Brice  has  now  associated  himself  with 
the  beautiful  Barr  Twins  and  the  result  is 
a  fine  singing  and  dancing  combination.  They 
entitle  their  act  "A  Little  o'  This  and  a  Little 
o'  That."  The  music  for  this  act  was  com- 
posed by  Dave  Kaplan  and  the  lyrics  were 
written   by   Arthur   J.   Jackson. 

Harry  Girard  and  his  company  will  divide 
the  headline  honors  and  will  present  an  Alas- 
kan incident  entitled  "The  Wail  of  an  Es- 
kimo," which  was  written  by  him  from  actual 
experiences.  Mr.  Girard  will  be  supported  by 
a  specially  selected  company  which  includes 
the  delightful  young  actress,  Agnes  Cain- 
Brown. 

Rita  Boland,  who  has  established  for  her- 
self a  very  enviable  reputation  in  vaudeville 
and  musical  comedy,  will  appear  in  a  series 
of  song  sketches,  the  words  and  music  of 
which  were  specially  written  for  her  by  Eve- 
lyn   Blanchard. 

Edwin  House,  whose  beautiful  and  cultured 
basso  cantante  voice  has  made  him  a  great 
favorite  on  the  concert  platform,  will  be  heard 
in  the  most  popular  selections  from  his  ex- 
tensive repertory.  Miss  Imogene  Peay  will 
be  his   accompanist. 

Anita  Peters  Wright's  Rhythmic  Dancers, 
consisting  of  twelve  attractive,  graceful,  and 
clever  girls,  will  be  seen  in  a  series  of  solo 
and  ensemble  dances. 

"The  Headliners,"  with  Henry  B.  Toomer 
and  company;  Hamilton  and  Barnes  in  their 
clever  and  diverting  skit,  "Just  Fun,"  and  the 
patriotic  spectacle,  "America  First,"  will  be 
the    other   acts    in   an    exceptionally    fine    bill. 


"Here  Comes  the  Bride,    at  the  Columbia. 

The  Klaw  &  Erlanger  Company  will  make 
their  initial  appearance  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre on  Monday  night,  August  27th,  in  "Here 
Comes  the  Bride,"  a  new  three-act  farce  from 
the  pens  of  Roy  Atwell  and  Max  Marcin,  co- 
authors of  "Cheating  Cheaters." 

The  new  Klaw  &  Erlanger  cast  to  appear 
in  "Here  Comes  the  Bride"  will  include  Ber- 
tha Mann,  Harrison  Ford,  Grace  Travers, 
Susanne  Morgan,  Philip  Gastrock,  James  R. 
Liddy,    Beatrice    Nichols,    William    G.    Quinn, 


George  L.  Spaulding.  Howard  Scott,  William 
Henry,  and  A.  Burt  Wesner,  who  is  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  stage. 


""  What  Next"  Coming  to  the  Cort. 

Oliver  Morosco  will  present  another  big 
comedy  with  music  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  be- 
ginning Sunday  evening,  August  26th,  when 
"What  Next"  will  receive  its  first  presenta- 
tion in  San  Francisco.  "What  Next"  is  de- 
scribed as  the  great  big  healthy  sister  of  "So 
Long  Letty"  and  "Canary  Cottage,"  and  many 
who  have  seen  the  new  success  declare  that 
it  is  a  bigger  hit  than  the  last-named  plays. 
If  such  is  the  troth,  "What  Next"  must  be  a 
veritable  knockout. 

"What  Next"  is  by  Oliver  Morosco  and 
Elmer  Harris.  Its  twenty  song  and  musical 
numbers  are  by  Harry  Tierney,  who  wrote  the 
music,  and  AI  Bryan,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  lyrics.  An  augmented  orchestra  under 
the  leadership  of  Alfred  Matthews  Goodman 
of  New  York  City,  will  take  care  of  the 
musical    numbers. 

The  scenery  is  by  Robert  McQuinn,  famous 
futurist  artist,  and  was  executed  by  John  Col- 
lette  of  Los  Angeles.  The  scenery  is  said 
to  be  of  remarkable  beauty  and  the  costumes 
represent  the  last  word  in  brilliant  New  York 
plumage.  Stage  Director  Fred  Bishop,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Oliver  Morosco,  is  responsible 
for  the  magnificent  production  of  the  play 
with    music. 

The  cast  is  a  genuine  all-star  affair. 
Blanche  Ring,  noted  singing  comedienne,  is 
the  big  star  of  the  organization,  and  when 
Miss  Ring  sings  "Get  a  Girl  to  Lead  the 
Army" — and  sings  it  dressed  in  tights — it  is 
said  that  she  is  subject  to  seven  or  eight  cur- 
tain calls  at  every  performance.  Other  well- 
known  players  are  Charles  Winninger,  Dainty 
Marie,  Ed  Flanagan  and  Neely  Edwards,  Eva 
Fallon,  the  Three  Du-For  Brothers,  and  Al 
Gerrard,  and  a  wonderful  basket  of  California 
"peaches"  make  a  splendid  chorus. 


In  his  more  than  a  decade  of  investigations 
in  the  land  of  Montezuma — or  Moquahte- 
suma,  as  the  professor  would  have  it  spelled 
— Professor  Francis  de  Courcy  has  discovered 
a  large  buried  city,  and  assisted  at  the  un- 
earthing of  more  than  twenty  palaces  or 
priests'  houses.  Probably  his  most  interesting 
discovery,  however,  is  that  of  the  well-pre- 
served apartments  of  a  woman  of  rank,  prob- 
ably, he  believes,  a  princess  of  the  Aztecs. 
These  apartments,  which  were  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  ruined  palace,  about  sixty  miles 
from  what  is  now  Mexico — then  the  Tenox- 
titlan  of  the  Montezumas — contained  a  num- 
ber of  personal  ornaments,  fragments  of  some 
of  the  clothing,  and  toilet  articles.  "This 
ornament,"  said  Professor  de  Courcy,  taking 
a  bit  of  ivory  from  one  of  the  trays  in  his 
trunk,  "was  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
Xochitla.  Who  was  Xochitla?  No  one 
knows,  least  of  all  myself,  save  that  her 
name  has  been  preserved  for  probably  1100 
years  in  hieroglyphs  in  an  inner  room  of 
the  stone  palace  of  Xochipala,  centre  of  the 
great  ruined  city  of  Xochicalco.  The  word 
Xochitl  in  the  Nahuatl  language — the  tongue 
common  to  the  Olmecs,  Chimecas,  Toltecs, 
and  Aztecs,  and  still  used  by  a  few  Indians 
of  modern  Mexico— meant  a  sort  of  yellow 
poppy  common  to  the  hills  of  the  Mexican 
plateau.  The  hieroglyph  representing  it  is 
found  on  ruined  buildings  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Guatemala  line  and  is  always 
the  same — a  five-petaled  flower  with  the 
heavy  centre  common  to  all  the  poppies. 
'Xochitla'  is  the  feminine  diminutive  of  the 
word,  and  was  evidently  the  pet  name  of  the 
princess  in  whose  room  I  found  all  the  orna- 
ments and  toilet  articles  of  a  woman  of  the 
royal  family  of  a  day  long  before  the  Mon- 
tezumas sat  on  the  Nahuatl  throne.  'Xochi- 
pala,' the  name  which  is  shown  by  the  hiero- 
glyphs to  have  belonged  to  the  palace,  refers 
to  the  stalk  and  root  of  the  yellow  poppy 
plant.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  centre  of 
the  Yellow-Poppy  people,  evidently  a  tribe  or 
state  of  the  Nahuatls.  'Xochicalco,'  the 
hieroglyph  name  of  the  ruined  city  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  palace,  means, 
literally,  'place  of  the  yellow  poppies* — in 
other  words,  the  area  inhabited  by  the  Yel- 
low-Poppy people." 


East  African  Tricks. 

An  amusing  article  giving  an  account  of 
the  tricks  resorted  to  by  the  natives  of  British 
East  Africa  to  escape  compulsory  service  is 
contributed  to  the  Nairobi  Leader  by  a  cor- 
respondent. 

"The  Germans  had  their  own  methods," 
the  writer  says,  "of  collecting  porters  and  the 
Wagogo  had  their  own  methods  of  circum- 
venting them.  The  more  persevering  and  in- 
sistent the  former  became,  as  the  demand  in- 
creased, the  greater  became  the  ingenuity  of 
the  latter  in  devising  means  to  evade  their 
grip.  As  the  work  of  recruiting  still  goes 
on  under  the  new  regime,  knowledge  of  the 
Wagogo's  methods  may  be  both  interesting 
and   useful. 

"As  most  of  the  Wagogo  sleep  on  skins  on 
the  ground,  a  favorite  method  was  to  dig  a 
trench  in  the  sleeping  area  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  the  body  of  the  man  who  had 
no  inordinate  zeal  for  service  in  the  Carrier 
Corps.  With  the  man  thus  carefully  buried 
away  underneath  the  skin  and  a  woman  and 
some  children  lying  on  top,  the  deception 
was  complete. 

"I  have  met  and  conversed  with  men  who 
told  me,  not  without  merriment,  that  they 
had  escaped  capture  in  this  way,  and  looked 
upon  the  same  as  a  really  great  achievement. 

"Wild  bees  abound  in  Ugogo,"  the  writer 
continues,  "and  hives  are  made  from  the 
trunks  of  trees  split  in  two,  hollowed  out  and 
then  bound  together,  forming  a  cylinder. 
The  hive  thus  completed  is  usually  placed  in 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  but  many  of  the 
Wagogo  found  it  convenient  during  the  past 
two  years  to  leave  them  on  the  ground  near 
their  huts  as  hiding  places  from  the  recruit- 
ing sergeant.  As  soon  as  their  intelligence 
department,  an  organization  not  to  be  de- 
spised, brought  word  that  a  recruiting  raid 
was  imminent,  the  hive  was  opened  and  the 
owner  fastened  up  inside.  With  an  old  man 
or  an  old  woman  seated  on  top  .  .  .  who 
would  ever  think  of  searching  for  a  hidden 
man  inside? 

"Old  Wagogo  women,  especially  those  of 
the  broad-shouldered  type,  were  frequently 
of  great  service  in  enabling  the  young  men 
to  avoid  being  captured,  their  services  being 
particularly  useful  when  the  German  dele- 
gates in  hyena-like  fashion  came  prowling 
around  at  night.  While  the  doors  were  be- 
ing opened,  an  act  that  required  some  effort 
to  accomplish,  the  youth  who  preferred  life 
and  comparative  ease  and  comfort  at  home 
to  the  toilsome  march  .  .  .  had  time  to 
hide  himself  behind  the  huge  proportions  of 
a  swarthy  dame.  Standing  immediately  be- 
hind her  with  his  arms  fastened  tightly 
around  her  chest,  both  bodies  being  covered 
by  the  ample  folds  of  a  great  cloth  or  well- 
softened  skin,  he  could  with  confidence  await 
developments.  'Where  is  So-and-So?'  shouts 
the  intruder.  'He  is  not  here.  Take  a  light. 
Search  and  see,'  was  the  reply.  And  when- 
ever the  old  dame  turned  she  communicated 
her  movement  to  the  youth  behind  so  that 
both    turned    as    one   person." 


The  bigness  of  the  establishment  which 
does  the  buying  for  the  navy  is  difficult  to 
realize.  The  mailing  list  of  prospective  bid- 
ders contains  the  names  of  about  8000  firms. 
Over  35,000  copies  of  lists  of  proposed  pur- 
chases are  distributed  during  the  year.  Last 
year  71,000  requests  for  specifications  for  bids 
were  received  at  the  Navy  Department  and 
1,250,000  sets  were  distributed  to  firms  direct 
or  through  officers  at  navy  yards  and  naval 
stations.  The  value  of  the  contracts  placed 
by  the  bureau  now  runs  into  large  amounts. 
In  1916  there  were  2657  contracts  awarded 
with  a  total  value  of  $27,702,995;  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  1917,  there 
were  awarded  1650  contracts  with  a  total 
value  of  over  $22,000,000  and  with  the  coun- 
try at  war  these  big  figures  will  be  surpassed 
every  month  in  the  year. 


Reviving  a  Lost  Art. 

Gardner  Hale,  a  Chicago  artist,  has  made 
an  art  discovery  of  interest  to  Americans,  for 
it  opens  up  attractive  vistas  in  both  interior 
and  exterior  house  decoration.  By  some  good 
luck,  and  much  hard  work,  he  has  discovered 
the  mechanics  of  pure  fresco,  which  has  been 
a   forgotten   art   since  the   fourteenth   century. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  "fresco," 
as  applied  to  modern  mural  decoration  of  a 
certain  sort,  is  inaccurate.  The  Italian  word 
"fresco"  means  "fresh,"  and  can  properly  be 
applied  only  to  a  painting  done  on  fresh  mor- 
tar. As  the  art  itself  was  lost  after  the  in- 
troduction into  Italy  of  oil  painting,  the  word 
was  so  misused  as  to  mean  little. 

Gardner  Hale's  interest  in  fresco  was 
awakened  in  Italy  (says  the  New  York 
Times),  and  he  abandoned  for  it  all  other 
branches  of  his  work.  He  considers  the 
Giotto  frescos  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  Padua, 
and  at  Assisi  among  the  most  beautiful  paint- 
ings in  the  world,  and  after  seeing  them  be- 
gan his  study  of  this  ancient  art.  After  a 
year  of  failures  came  his  stroke  of  luck. 
He  found  in  one  of  the  bookshops  of  the 
Seine  quais  an  old  volume  by  one  Cennino 
Cennini,  entitled  "Traite  de  la  Peinture." 
Cennini  was  a  pupil  of  Agnolo  Gaddi,  who 
was  a  son  and  pupil  of  Taddeo,  who,  in  turn, 
was  a  pupil  of  Giotto.  Cennini.  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  was  put  in  prison  for  debt.  In 
a  somewhat  obscure  resentment  against  the 
whole  body  of  his  colleagues  he  occupied  his 
time  in  prison  by  writing  a  book  on  fresco 
painting,  the  secrets  of  which  had  until  then 
been  carefully  guarded.  Mr.  Hale  looked  up- 
on this  book  as  the  key  to  the  old  methods, 
and  he  was  not  mistaken,  although  infinite 
labor  was  necessary  to  reconcile  old  methods 
to  modern.  Cennini  talked  to  compatriots 
who  used  the  same  materials,  utensils,  and 
terms  as  himself.  Cement  was  then  unknown  ; 
lime  was  used,  and,  of  course,  all  materials 
and   methods   of  color-making  had  changed. 

Mr.  Hale  had  to  find  the  right  sand, 
right  proportions,  what  colors  could  be  used 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<|  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning1. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service   and    moderate    prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


5ty?  (golfott  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


— for,  with  lime,  all  colors  do  not  succeed. 
In  a  word,  he  was  obliged  to  create  all  his 
materials,  instead  of  walking  into  a  shop  and 
buying  them.  Modern  colors  he  found  in- 
adequate, because  more  or  less  impure,  and, 
in  general,  not  ground  enough.  As  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Italian  colors,  Mr. 
Hale  points  to  the  old  frescos,  the  power  and 
brilliance  of  whose  colors  are,  he  says,  un- 
equaled  in  modern  painting.  Mr.  Hale  grinds 
his  own  colors  from  especially  pure  earths, 
which  he  found  in  South  France  and  Italy. 

A  subsidiary  art  much  employed  in  the  old 
frescos,  and  which  was  also  lost  after  the 
introduction  of  oil  painting,  is  that  of  appli- 
cation of  gold  and  silver  leaf.  Mr.  Hale 
uses  this  with  wonderful  effect,  notably  in  a 
fragment,  "La  Baigneuse,"  soon  to  be  seen 
in  America,  and  in  a  series  of  panels  repre- 
senting the  various  fruits  of  the  earth.  His 
method  is  to  apply  the  gold  or  silver  in  an 
especially  heavy  leaf,  placed  on  tinfoil,  which 
in  turn  is  applied  to  the  wall  with  a  thick- 
varnish. 


There  is  an  added  danger  of  fires  in  cotton 
warehouses  that  is  not  generally  known. 
The  cotton  bales  are  packed  so  closely  in 
these  buildings,  with  practically  no  space  be- 
tween them,  and  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  water  must  be  used  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
that  the  cotton  absorbs  the  water  and  begins 
to  swell.  And  the  "swelling"  or  expansion 
of  the  cotton  has  been  sufficient  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  to  force  out  the  walls  of  the 
building,  causing  the  structure  to  tumble  into 
the  street  within  a  short  time  after  the  out- 
break of  the  fire. 
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RPHFI1M         O'FARREL  STREET 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

LEW  BRICE  and  the  BEAUTIFUL  BARR 
TWINS  in  "A  Little  o'  This  and  a  Little  o' 
That";  HARRY  GIRARD  and  Company  in 
"THE  WAIL  OF  AX  ESKIMO";  RITA 
BOLAND  in  Song  Sketches;  EDWIN 
HOUSE,  the  Favorite  Basso  Cantante;  ANITA 
PETERS  WRIGHT'S  Rhythmic  Dancers; 
"THE  HEADLINERS,"  with  HENRY  B. 
TOOMER  and  Company:  HAMILTON  and 
BARNES;  "AMERICA  FIRST,"  a  Patriotic 
Spectacle. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c.  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE   1ftUcSr 

^^Geary  and  Mason  St«.       Phone  Franklin  160 

Fourth    and   Last  Week   Begins  Sun.,    Aug.    19 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

David  Belasco  presents 

"THE   BOOMERANG" 

A  comedy  by  Winchcl  Smith  and  Victor  Mapes 

Original   Belasco  Theatre   (X.   Y.)  cast,  headed 

by     Arthur     Byron,     Martha     Hedman, 

Wallace  Eddinger,  and  Ruth  Shepley 

Last  time   Sunday   night,   August  26 

Mon..    Aug.    27 — Klaw    &    Erlanger    Company 

in    "HERE   COMES    THE    BRIDE." 


Cort; 


Leading  Theatre 

F1IIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last   Week   Starts  Sun.  eve.,   Aug.    19 

OLIVER    MOROSCO    Presents 

His    Ever-Popular    Musical    Farce 

"SO  LONG  LETTY" 

Will,  CHARLOTTE  GREENWOOD 

Night   prices,   50c  to  $1.50 

BEST    SEATS   $1.00   WED.    &    SAT.    MATS. 

Aug.    26 — Oliver    Morosco    Presents    Blanche 

Ring     in      His      Newest     Musical      Confcctio 

WHAT    NEXT." 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


August  18.  191? 


VANITY  FAIR. 

A  gentleman,  says  a  Chinese  proverb,  is  a 
man  who  breathes  deeply.  We  do  not  know 
where  this  proverb  may  be  found.  We  do 
not  know  when  it  was  invented,  nor  who  was 
its  author.  Nor  care.  It  was  told  to  us  by 
a  friend,  and  we  accepted  it  at  once  as  the 
statement  of  a  profound  truth  and  worthy 
of  the  Celestial  mind. 

The  reasoning  is  obvious.  No  man  can  be 
well  poised,  nor  can  he  have  the  calm  and 
balanced  mind  of  the  gentleman,  nor  his 
suavity  and  grace,  unless  his  breathing  is 
deep  and  regular.  Fluttering  and  shallow 
breathing  betoken  a  fluttering  and  shallow  na- 
ture, and  the  gentleman  must  be  firm,  equable, 
and  self-possessed.  The  more  we  consider 
this  theory,  the  more  we  admire  it.  Our  own 
breathing  is  particularly  deep   and  steady. 

Even  the  most  casual  reader  will  see  in   a 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 


Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN.  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  A*D  LUXURIOUS  14  00    TON 

A  MEEK  AN  STEAMERS 

'COLOMBIA" Sails  Aug  25 

'VENEZUELA"    SailsSept.22 

"  ECUADOR" Sails  Oct.  20 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO 

l  Without  Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

'  COLUSA"  ( lfi.oro  tons) Sails  Oct.  6 

'SANTA  CRUZ"  1 15.000  tons).  ...  Sails  Nov.  17 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMFRICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 


For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    PhoDe  Sutter  7480 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


U.S.  Mail  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

W       HONOLULU       1 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  — Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  £01  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Sailings  every  21  days—  Aug.  28,  Sept   18,  Oct.  9 


m  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  tbe  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

I  E  Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Aug.  1 8,  Sept.  8,  1 5 

[sh8ie  $100.  YOKOHAMA  c\&  $150.rx] 

Address.  J.  D.  Snrcckels  &  Bros  Co. 601  Marker.  Si.  S.F. 


TMruBrirjiri/r" 

ONLY  ONE   NIGHT  TO 


JUli 


All  the  Comforts  and  Pleasure 

of  an  Ocean  Trip  with 

No  Loss  of  Time 


"The  Twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacific' 

Hi  in  r. 


SS'DREAT  HQRTHERH" 


Same  Time  as  Express  Train* 
Only  26  Hours  at  Sea 

FARES 

(Intruding   Mra.li   and    Btrlfal 

$20?°  s17?°  51500  $1250  $gpo 


Ssiliiu 
P.er  No. 


■om  Sao  Francisco 
-  10.30  A.  M.   every 


Tuesday  Jhursday&Saturday 

Direct  Connections  at    Portland 
for  all  Northwestern  aod 
Eastern  Points 


moment  that  this  momentous  discovery — we 
are  beginning  to  believe  that  we  made  it  our- 
selves— throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  psy- 
chology of  women.  Women  can  not  breathe 
deeply  because  their  corsets  will  not  allow 
them.  They  have  worn  corsets  for  genera- 
tions. The  habit  of  self-strangulation  has 
been  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter 
for  centuries.  As  a  result  women  are  unable 
to  think  consecutively.  They  will  deny  this, 
but  it  is  true.  They  have  neither  equanimity 
nor  mental  poise.  They  are  unaware  of  the 
syllogism.  They  will  deny  these  things  also, 
but  without  making  even  a  dent  on  the  con- 
victions of  the  world. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  women,  almost 
without  exception,  will  deny  that  their  cor- 
sets are  tight.  This  shows  a  sense  of  guilt, 
and  it  would  be  a  hopeful  sign  but  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  intention  to  reform. 
Athleticism  may  do  something  to  redeem 
women  from  the  corset,  but  there  is  still  no 
evidence  that  fashion  is  losing  its  sway.  It 
was  once  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that 
woman's  handicap  in  life  was  due  to  her 
lack  of  pockets.  As  a  result  she  was  always 
short  of  munitions.  She  could  never  go  far 
from  her  base.  Her  coal  capacity,  so  to  speak, 
was  too  limited.  It  was  so  easy  to  cut 
her  communications.  A  man  who  is  stranded 
over  night  can  step  round  to  the  drug  stoit 
and  buy  a  toothbrush,  and  he  is  equipped. 
Whatever  else  he  needs,  he  has  in  his  pockets. 
But  a  woman  must  fetch  her  home  port 
about  once  in  six  hours,  or  else  carry  a  bag. 
But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  handicap 
was  clearly  pointed  out  in  this  column  and 
elsewhere,  it  will  be  noted  that  women  are 
still  pocketless.  Even  the  business  woman 
carries  her  ridiculous  pocket  handkerchief  in 
her  ridiculous  bag,  and  her  only  other  equip- 
ment is  a  powder  puff. 

But  this  matter  of  corsets  is  evidently  more 
important  than  the  pockets,  but  it  will  be 
noted  that  they  are  closely  related.  Women 
do  not  wear  pockets  because  they  do  not 
think.  And  they  do  not  think  because  they 
wear  corsets.     Q.  E.  D. 

A  well-known  physician  says  that  he  no 
longer  asks  women  if  their  corsets  are  too 
tight.  He  knows  that  they  are,  and  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  the  cause  of  prevarications. 
He  says  that  a  woman  who  is  nearly  black- 
in  the  face  with  strangulation  will  solemnly 
asseverate  that  she  is  under  no  pressure  what- 
ever. She  will  say.  "Just  put  your  hand  in 
there" — most  embarrassing.  He  says  he  does 
not  know  how  she  does  it,  but  that  by  means 
of  some  abdominal  convulsion  she  is  always 
able  to  produce  a  momentary  hiatus  in  sup- 
port of  her  denial.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you 
always  can  "just  put  your  hand  in  there," 
but  you  had  better  be  quick,  because  if  you 
got  caught  in  the  rebound  you  would  be  hurt. 

So  long  as  women  were  only  injuring  their 
health  by  their  corsets  we  could  leave  the 
matter  to  the  hygienist  and  the  eugenist.  But 
we  are  all  interested  in  what  we  may  call 
the  cussedness  of  women.  We  all  suffer 
from  it,  from  their  rooted  hostility  to  the 
syllogism,  from  their  inconsecutiveness,  from 
their  unwillingness  to  add  two  and  two  and 
announce  that  the  product  is  four.  It  is 
these  things  that  hurt,  that  blister  the  male 
soul.     And  they  will  have  to  stop. 

If  shallow  breathing  prevents  a  man  from 
being  a  gentleman,  it  prevents  a  woman  from 
being  a  lady.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  gentle- 
men are  much  more  numerous  than  ladies  ? 
They  are.  Ladies  are  very  rare.  There  are 
plenty  of  women  of  position,  who  can  enter 
a  drawing-room  correctly  and  whose  con- 
ventional manners  are  polished  like  their 
fingernails.  But  they  are  not  ladies  because 
they  have  a  positively  ferocious  self-asser- 
tion. Not  only  do  they  think  of  nothing  but 
themselves,  but  they  are  frankly  insolent 
when  attention  wanders  from  themselves. 
They  will  take  up  twenty  minutes  in  describ- 
ing the  martial  glories  of  their  sons,  who  are 
gallantly  guarding  a  haystack  at  Milpitas.  but 
if  you  casually  mention  your  own  son,  who 
has  been  in  forty-two  battles  and  has  been 
wounded  nine  hundred  times,  they  drum  with 
their  ringers  on  the  table  and  absent-mindedly 
look  out  of  the  window.  You  see.  they  are 
not  ladies.  They  are  savages.  It  is  the  cor- 
set what  does  it. 

Some  men  have  bad  manners  like  this, 
but  not  many.  But  then  men  wear  no  cor- 
sets. 


"Travel  (jjithouflrwible 

Railroad  and  Steamship 

Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 

Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3512 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,  Golfing, 

Tennis  and  Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAP1TOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
ASILOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  P1ZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH  RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 
NEWPORT  and 
CATALINA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN,  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS,  KERN,  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD,  PIT,  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON,  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  Medford. 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise 

Anions  the  replies  received  to  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  Western  paper  for  some  one  to 
take  charge  of  a  church  choir  and  play  the 
organ  was  this:  "I  noticed  your  advertise- 
ment for  an  organist  and  music  teacher,  either 
lady  or  gentleman.  Having  been  both  for 
several  years,   I   offer  you  my  services." 

Little  Martha's  mother  was  an  American, 
while  her  father  was  a  German.  One  day 
after  the  latter  had  punished  her  rather  se- 
verely, she  called  her  mother  into  another 
room,  closed  the  door,  and  said :  "Mother, 
I  don't  want  to  meddle  in  your  business,  but 
ttwish  you  would  send  that  husband  of  yours 
back  to  Germany." 


The  following  story  is  related  by  the  writer 
nf  a  recent  article  to  illustrate  the  paucity  of 
a  child's  vocabulary :  The  child,  asked  to 
write  an  essay  on  the  story  of  Elisha  and 
the  bears,  delivered  himself  as  follows:  "The 
boys  called  Elisha  baldhead,  and  he  said,  if 
they  did  it  again,  he  would  call  a  bear  out  of 
the  wood  and  it  would  eat  them  up.  So  they 
did.  and  he  did,  and  it  did." 


"•Behind  the  altar."  said  the  cathedral  guide 
to  a  party  of  tourists,  "lies  Richard  II.  In 
the  church  yard  outside  lies  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  And  who" — halting  above  an  un- 
marked flagging  in  the  stone  floor  and  ad- 
dressing a  tourist  from  London — "who  do 
you  think,  sir,  is  a'lying  'ere  on  this  spot?" 
•'Well,''  answered  the  Cockney,  "I  don't  know 
for  sure,  but  I  have  my  suspicions." 


"Papa,  will  you  please  give  me  a  penny?" 
asked  the  kid.  The  father  was  annoyed — not 
because  of  the  demand,  but  because  of  the 
triviality  of  it.  He  thought  the  child  was 
growing  up — and  behold,  the  child  still  begging 
for  pennies.  He  protested.  "Look  here,"  he 
said,  "you're  altogether  too  old  to  be  coming 
to  me  for  a  penny.  I'm  ashamed  of  such 
childishness  in  you !  My  gracious,  when  I 
was  your  age  I "  "Listen,  dad,"  inter- 
rupted the  boy  in  a  gruff  voice.  "I  didn't 
know  you  felt  that  way  about  it,  old  scout. 
Slip  me  a  dollar,  will  you?" 

Gerald  Sherman,  superintendent  of  the 
mining  department  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co., 
told  this  one:  At  a  miners'  union  meeting 
held  at  Bisbee  at  the  time  there  was  an  at- 
tempt being  made  to  unionize  the  camp  the 
■  luestion  arose  as  to  whether  Mexicans  ad- 
mitted to  the  union  should  be  allowed  to  work 
underground.  One  speaker  opposed  any  such 
thought  on  the  grounds  of  difference  in  eco- 
nomic equality  of  the  whites  and  Mexicans. 
Waxing  warm  to  his  subject,  he  shouted : 
"How  do  they  live?  You  all  know.  What 
do  they  wear?  You  all  know.  What  do  they 
eat?"  A  voice  from  the  back  of  the  hall  an- 
swered :     "Chile  Killarney  and  torpedoes." 


Two  Massachusetts  towns  were  building  a 
bridge  jointly  and  a  joint  town  meeting  was 
being  held  to  arrange  the  distribution  of  the 
financial  burden.  Naturally  every  man  from 
Blakely  was  bound  to  look  keenly  after  the 
interests  of  his  own  town,  and  nobody  from 
Peru  could  permit  Blakely  to  put  anything 
over.  Words  were  exchanged  between  the 
watchdogs  of  the  treasury  on  either  side. 
Motives  were  questioned.  In  short,  there  was 
language.  One  of  those  present,  speaking 
with  asperity  and  emphasis,  said :  "I'd 
rather  be  the  meanest  man  in  Blakely  than 
the  leading  citizen  of  Peru."  Whereupon  a 
selectman  of  Peru  replied:  "Well,  you've  got 
vour  rather." 


On  the  St.  Andrews  golf  fields  near  New 
York,  where  the  aged  John  D.  Rockefeller 
and  Andrew  Carnegie  are  most  frequently  to 
be  found,  the  caddies  have  a  reputation  for 
ready  wit  and  diplomacy.  They  find  it  pays. 
Recently  a  new  member  was  having  his  first 
experience  with  these  clever  lads.  He  had 
given  the  ball  what  he  felt  had  been  a  tre- 
mendous drive,  when  he  was  disappointed  to 
find  the  caddie  pausing  far  short  of  where 
he    thought    the    ball    should   be.      "What    are 


you  looking  there  for?"  he  exclaimed  some- 
what angrily.  "I  must  have  driven  it  fifty 
yards  farther  than  that."  The  diplomatic 
caddie  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  "Yes,  sir," 
he  replied,  "but  sometimes  they  hit  a  stone 
and    bounces    back    a    terrible    distance,    sir." 


Mrs.  Lewis  had  made  it  a  practice  every 
night  just  before  bedtime  to  read  some  verses 
from  the  Bible  to  her  little  ones.  Among 
those  verses  which  she  particularly  endeavored 
to  impress  on  their  young  minds  was,  "Who- 
soever smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  one."  The  following  morn- 
ing Jack  came  into  the  house,  sobbing  bit- 
terly. "Why,  what's  the  matter?"  anxiously 
queried  the  mother.  "Sister  hit  me."  "Have 
you  forgotten  about  turning  the  other 
cheek?"  "No-n-no,  boo-hoo !"  wailed  Jack, 
"but    I    couldn't ;    she    hit    me   in    the    middle." 


Before  introducing  Lieutenant  de  Tessan, 
aid  to  General  Joffre,  and  Colonel  Fabry,  the 
"Blue  Devil  of  France,"  Chairman  Spencer  of 
an  entertainment  committee  at  St.  Louis  told 
this  anecdote.  "In  Washington  Lieutenant  de 
Tessan  was  approached  by  a  pretty  American 
girl,  who  said  :  'And  did  you  kill  a  German 
soldier?'  'Yes,'  he  replied.  'With  what  hand 
did  you  do  it?'  she  inquired.  'With  this  right 
hand,"  he  said.  And  then  the  pretty  Ameri- 
can girl  seized  his  right  hand  and  kissed  it. 
Colonel  Fabry  stood  near  by.  He  strolled- 
over  and  said  to  Lieutenant  de  Tessan : 
'Heavens,  man,  why  didn't  you  tell  her  that 
you   hit   him    to   death  ?'  " 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Why  Should  You  Swear  at  Golf? 
Do  I  employ  golf  language?     No! 
In    difficulties   still    I    show 
Restraint,   both  due  and  seemly,   though 

No  game  for  hasty  man  it  is: 
I    take,    the    proudest    man    alive, 
My  stance,  address,  and  then  contrive 
With  one  wild  swoop  to  miss  my  drive. 

Yet   I  avoid   profanities. 

There's    nothing   like   my   putting,    but 
Suppose    I    miss  a    one-foot    putt, 
To  know  that  I  but  say  "Tut-tut!" 

Is    precious   as    a   carcanet. 
Then    when    I    use  the   loiter,    which 
Should  send  the  ball  at  high,  far  pitch, 
And  yet  that  trickles  to  the  ditch, 

"Dear  me!"   is  my  remark  on  it. 

Cut  when  you've  bunkered,  miss  the  ball, 
Break  all  your  dashed  clubs,  one  and  all, 
To  reach  it,  in  the  bushes  fall. 

(You   will,   my   certain   knowledge   is!) 
Then,  as  it  seems,  with  eager  zest 
Sit    down,    where    it    is    gorsiest, 
Tell   me — this   is  my   one   request — 

Would    you    but    chant    doxologtes  ? 

— M.   S.,    in    London    Chronicle. 


Why.W.I.?     Why? 
The    Wise    Men    sit    in    the    harbor   town,    smoking 

the  pipe  of  ease; 
Their   hearts    are    invested    at    four    per    cent.,    and 

they    have   no   soul   for   the  seas, 
And    they    blink    as    they    ask    of    the    Wanderer's 

Moon   over    the    billows    hung, 
"What    has  become   of  the    Ship   of   Fools  and   the 

gossamer  sail    she  swung? 

"She's  a  long  time  gone;   and   we  cried   her  doom 

on   the  day   that   she   put    from  shore. 
A  madness  lies  in  the  path  o'  the  moon,  as  sages 

have  said  before. 
A  plague  on  the  quest  of  the  wild  goose  quill!     We 

know — since    we're    wise    and    old — 
That   the   measure  of   Love    is  common  sense,   and 

the  standard  of  Wealth   is  gold." 

The  Wise    Men  sip   in  the   Market    Inn.      Satisfied 

folk   are   they; 
Pillar    and     prop     of    the     Board    of  Trade,     with 

never  a  debt  to  pay. 
But  the    Ship  of   Fools  lies  sunk  in  the   ooze,    far 

leagues  from  the  guarded  lands — 
Comes  there  no  word  from  the  lips  of  the  drowned 

who    have    touched    Hesperian    sands  ? 
— From     Wallace     Irwin's     new     volume     of     short 

stories,    "Pilgrims  Into   Folly."      Published   by 

the   George  H.   Doran    Company. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES—  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feet  long 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Capital $  4,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,311,258.22 

Deposits 60/03.936.99 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California   St.,  San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Asiocalea  SaringjBinki  gfSu  Fiurisct 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  ind  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ays. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Hiight  and  Bebtdere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $66,633,73^.94 

Deposits 63.499.3S2.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.134,403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235.045.3S 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th.  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^LIMITED^ 

from 

PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 

PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,    San    Francisco,   Cal. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

( Member  Associated  Savings  Banki'of  San  Francisco  I 

i ;.  DECEMBER^.  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfour.  Williamson  &  Co.,  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

WrLLiAMsoN,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  BIdg.  Biggins  Bldg. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  or> 
request. 


Back  East  Excursions 

via  the 

Western  Pacific 

Sample  Rates — Round  Trip 

NEW  YORK $118.20 

CHICAGO 80.00 

NEW  ORLEANS 77.50 

DENVER 62.50 

Correspondingly  Low  Fares  to  Other 
Eastern  Points 


SALE  DATES 

August  28,  29. 
September  4  and  5. 

Going  Limit  15  Days 

Final  Return  Limit  3  Months  from   Date 

of  Sale,  but  not  to  Exceed 

October  31 


Liberal  Stopover  Privileges 


For  Full  Information  Apply   to 
Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  or  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway,  Oakland 
Depot  Office,  Oakland 
Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  5 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  Week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be   found    in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Sharon  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Either  Sharon,  and  Mr.  Lucien  Gnnnell  Norris. 
Miss  Sharon  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Hamil- 
ton Brown,  Mrs,  Henry  Farr,  and  Mrs.  Alberto 
de  Grassi.  Mr.  Xorris  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lucius  H.  Xorris  of  Oakland.  The  mar- 
riage  will  take   place   in    October. 

Professor  Robert  Wood  and  Mrs.  Wood  of 
Baltimore  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Wood,  and  Mr.  Victor 
White  of  New  York.  Miss  Wood  is  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Robert  Wood,  Jr.,  and  is  a  granddaughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Ames  of 
San  Francisco.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret  Nichols  and 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  was  solemnized 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Ross,  the  bride's  father,  Bishop  William  Ford 
Nichols,  officiating  at  the  service,  assisted  by 
Archdeacon  Emery.  Mrs.  Charles  Mills  attended 
her  sister  as  matron  of  honor  and  the  brides- 
maids were  Miss  Evelyn  Lansdale  and  Miss  Helen 
Clark.  Mr.  Donald  McLoughlin  was  best  man 
and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Charles  Mills  and  Mr. 
Albert  Clark.  Mrs.  Clark  is  the  daughter  of 
Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Charles  Mills,  Rev.  John 
Nichols,  and  Mr.  William  Nichols.  Mr.  Clark  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark  of 
New  York  and  the  brother  of  Miss  Helen  Clark. 
Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Clark   will   reside   at  the   Fairmont. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lloyd  Meiere  and  Mr. 
Wilder  J.  Bowers  was  solemnized  Wednesday  at 
the  bride's  home  in  Los  Altos,  Rev.  Edward  Ryan 
officiating.  The  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Hil- 
dreth  Meiere  and  the  best  man  was  Mr.  George 
Young.  Mrs.  Bowers  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere  and  formerly  resided  in  New 
York.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowers  will  reside  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  of  New  York.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Button,  Mrs. 
George  Barr  Baker,  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Redding,  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon,  Mrs.  John  Johns,  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  Mc- 
Bean,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Payne,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope,    and   Mrs.    Richard    Ivers. 

Miss  Marguerite  Raas  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  at 
her  home  in  San  Anselmo  in  honor  of  Miss  Eliza- 
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284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


beth  Otis  Buckingham.  Her  guests  included  Mrs. 
Charles  Belden.  Mrs.  Duval  Moore,  Mrs.  Alan 
Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Sydney  Ford,  Mrs.  Roger  Boc- 
queraz.  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Allen, 
Jr..  Mrs.  Kenneth  Davis,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mac- 
donald,  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton,  Miss  Mary 
Armsby,  Miss  Katherine  Byrnes,  Miss  Gertrude 
Byrnes,    and    Miss    Rhoda   Niebling. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  gave  a  tea  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  Stuart  Brown  of  New  York. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs. 
Willard  O.  Wayman,  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd,  Mrs. 
Porter  Ashe,  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  Har- 
rison Dibblee,  Mrs.  lames  Coffin,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Dibblee,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Griffith,  Mrs.  Truxton 
Beale,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Tomkins,  and  Mrs.  George 
Hood. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon  Sun- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests  were 
Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss 
Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hopkins,  Mr.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  Ed- 
munds Lyman,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr..  Mr.  Edgar 
Eyre,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  and  Mr.  John 
Parrott. 

Miss  Flora  Miller  was  a  luncheon  hostess  on 
Tuesday,  her  guests  assembling  at  the  Francisca 
Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Miriam  Beaver.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr.,  Miss 
Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss 
Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Kathe- 
rine Hoyt,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Anne  Eliza- 
beth  Crowder,   and   Miss  Alice  Keeler. 

Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury  gave  a  luncheon  last  Mon- 
day at  her  home  in  Montecito  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Ethel   Lilley. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sharon  was  a  luncheon 
hostess  Sunday  in  Menlo  Park.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Mendell,  Jr..  Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman, 
Mr.  James  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  and 
Mr.   Louis   Bruguiere. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander 
of   New    York. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  gave  a  luncheon 
recently  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Fentriss 
Hill.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean, 
Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  were  dinner  hosts 
recently  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  their 
daughters,  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Duplessis  Beylard  gave  a  din- 
ner recently,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  Avenali,  Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Miss  Jose- 
phine  Parrott,    and   Mr.    William    Byrne. 

Major  Philip  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales  gave  a 
luncheon  Sunday  at  Menlo  Park.  Among  their 
guests  were  Major-Genera!  Hunter  Liggett  and 
Mrs.  Liggett,  Colonel  Richmond  Pearson  Davis 
and  Mrs.  Davis,  Lieutenant  James  B.  Howell  and 
Mrs.  Howell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  Mrs. 
Theodore  F.  Payne,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Carson  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson  were  dinner 
hosts  Saturday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
in  honor  of  Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder  and 
Mr.  Robert  Weber.  Among  their  guests  were 
Miss  Janet  Knox,  Miss  Cornelia  Wemper.  Miss 
Lorna  Williamson,  Mr.  John  Gordon,  Mr.  Robert 
Johnson,   and    Mr.  John  Knox. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 


FORD— E.  I-  Vekch,  Oakland— 

"California  asphalt-base  oil  forms  an  ideal  lubricant 
for  a  Ford  car." 

STUDEBAKER— Studebaker  Garage,  Stockton— 

"having  used  Zerolene  for  over  six  years,  feel  justi- 
fied in  recommending  it  to  users  of  Studebaker  cars." 

DODGE— Mc Arthur  Broa.,  Phtrnix— 

"have  used  Zerolene  exclusively  in  all  our  Dodge 
Brothers  cars." 

OAKLAND — Oakland  Auto  Sales  Company,  Portland — 
"Zerolene  has  proved  a  satisfactory  lubricant  in  our 
Oakland  cars." 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Car  Distributors 

— because  the  records  of  their  service  departments  show 
that  Zerolene,  correctly  refined  from  California  asphalt- 
base  crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication — less  wear,  more 
power,  least  carbon  deposit. 


day  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club.  Her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Charles  Gove,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods, 
Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney,  Mrs.  George  Harding, 
Mrs.  Renie  Pierre  Schwerin,  and  Mrs.  Randolph 
Huntington    Miner. 

Mr?.  Christian  .Miller  was  hostess  at  luncheon 
last  Friday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of 
Miss  Flora  Miller.  Her  guests  included  Miss 
Janet  Knox,  Miss  Katherine  Hoyt,  Miss  Elena 
Folger,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Ih-len  Clark, 
Miss  Cornelia  Kemper,  Miss  Elsa  Schilling,  and 
Miss    Miriam    Beaver. 

Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  was  a  luncheon 
hostess  last  Thursday  in  Burlingame,  entertaining 
Mrs.  George  Harding,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs. 
James    Ward    Keeney,    and   Mrs.    Ethel   Hager. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  of  Xew 
York.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alex- 
ander, Mrs.  George  Harding,  Mrs.  James  \\  ard 
Keeney,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Willard  Sperry,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
B.  Landfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard 
Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  William 
H.  Crocker,  Miss  Flora  Doyle,  Mr.  Breckenridge 
Long,    and   Colonel  James  A.    Irons. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  last  Friday  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    James    Speyer    of   New    York 

■«•»■ 

The  first  brilliant  period  of  Japanese  litera- 
ture seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries;  and  not  of  literature  only, 
but  of  art  in  general.  It  was  the  time  when 
the  beautiful  Onono  Komachi  assembled  in 
her  salon  all  the  wits  and  high  intellects  of 
Kyoto ;  the  time  when  Hada  Kawakatsu,  the 
Japanese  Wagner,  wrote  his  thirty-three  mu- 
sical dramas  (although  some  writers  place 
him  in  the  sixth  century,  asserting  that  his 
operatic  works  were  already  completed  in 
586),  the  time  when  the  first  novels  were 
produced.  The  second  period  of  orilliancy 
in  Japanese  art  and  literature,  the  Genrokhu 
era,  took  place  in  the  thirty  years  between 
1680  and  1710.  After  centuries  of  civil  wars, 
Japan  enjoyed  then  the  blessings  of  a  long 
and  happy  peace,  which  had  begun  in  1603, 
when  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  came  to  the  office 
of  Shogun.  Soon  the  piquancy  which  was 
sought  for  in  life  began  to  show  itself  in 
literature.  At  least  one  name  must  be  men- 
tioned, Saikaku,  who  wrote  the  most  wonder- 
ful satirical  novels,  and  whose  work  may  best 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  Neronian  chroni- 
cler Petronius.  It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that, 
while  Petronius  lived  in  Marseilles,  which 
was  already  then  a  centre  of  trade,  Saikaku 
resided  in  Osaka,  which  played  a  similar  part. 
Like  Petronius,  the  form  of  work  he  intro- 
duced into  the  literature  of  his  country'  was 
the  novel,  based  on  the  everyday  experience 
of  contemporary  life.  For  that  second  era 
of  brilliancy  in  literature  Saikaku  played  the 
same  part  of  "arbiter  elegantia?"  as  Narihira 
had  played  in  the  first.  In  both  these  poets 
humor  was  combined  with  the  rare  gift  of 
conceiving  and  representing  human  character. 


The  former  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  is  not 
a  man  of  resource  (says  the  London  Mail), 
and  he  is  feeling  horribly  bored  with  nothing 
to  do  but  to  water  his  flowers  and  talk  to  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  on  the  telephone — in  the 
presence  of  a  guard.  He  is  allowed  to  see  his 
children,  but  only  under  supervision.  One  of 
his  girls  also  became  so  unhappy  at  his  plight 
— it  is  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  who  dotes 
on  him — that  she  had  a  nervous  breakdown. 
The  other  girls,  with  the  Czarevitch,  try  to 
keep  up  their  spirits  with  tennis  and  lessons 
and  music  Tatiana,  the  second  girl,  has 
quite  a  lovely  voice  and  is  as  musical  as  her 
brother.  Had  her  lines  been  cast  in  other 
places  she  might  have  made  her  fortune  as 
a  prima  donna.  As  it  is  singing  means  good 
fun  to  her.  Those  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Czarevitch  feel  very  sorry  for 
the  poor  little  chap  for  the  change  in  his 
life.  He  was  patriotic  above  all  things,  and  it 
was  a  passion  with  him  to  stay  with  his  father 
at  headquarters.  Although  he  had  been 
rather  a  terror  as  boys  go  before  the  war, 
his  keenness  to  serve  made  him  behave  well, 
and  the  officers  of  the  chief  staff,  instead  of 
finding  him  a  nuisance,  say  that  he  was  as 
willing  to  do  his  bit  as  any  common  or  gar- 
den  scout  boy. 


Honduras  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the 
mahogany  needed  even  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  building  airplanes,  and  the  United 
States  may  be  expected  to  tap  the  great 
Philippine  supply  of  hardwood  long  before  it 
gets  sufficient  material  for  the  construction 
of  the  vast  fleet  of  airplanes  to  take  part  in 
the  nation's  programme. 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Beautiful  Villa  Sites,  half  acre  or  more,  in  the 
Foothills  adjoining  Hillsborough  and  near  Bur- 
lingame. Climate  and  View  unsurpassed.  Live 
Oaks.    We  build  homes  to  suit. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manager 

Phone  Sutter  4610 


An  absolutely 
/         fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pro.  and  Managing  Director 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -     Manager 


The  Hotel  Dorchester 

1482  Sutter  Street,  at  Gough 

Is  one  of  San  Francisco's  best  family  and 
tourist  hotels.  Easily  reached  from  all  car 
lines. 

EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 
Phone — Prospect    650. 


Tahoe  Tavern 

Where  the  Days 
are  Warm  and 
Balmy  and  the 
Nights  are  al- 
wa  y  s    Cool. 


Write  or  Telegraph  for 
Reservations 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


BONESTELL   & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the   Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118  to   124  First   Street,   corner  Minna, 

San   Francisco 

WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trasses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglaj  4017 


Offices  for  Rent 

DM  THE  NEW 

UNDERWOOD  BUILDING 

525  Market  Street 

Modern  offices  with  a  maximum  of 
light.  Central  location.  Rates  reas- 
onable. Crocker  service  goes  with 
even.'  room. 

CROCKER  ESTATE  COMPANY,  Owner 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed   will   be   found   a   resume   of  move- 
ments  to   and    from    this    city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Dennis  Searles  has  returned  to  town, 
after  having  spent  the  summer  in  Santa  Barbara. 
She   i=   a   guest  at  the   Woman's  Athletic   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  and  Miss  Christine 
Donohoe  left  last  week  for  Alaska  for  a  visit  of 
several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  and  her  children,  Master 
Cyrus  Walker  and  Master  James  Walker,  have 
gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a  fortnight's  sojourn 
at  the  Potter  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  have  taken 
possession  of  their  new  home  at  California  and 
Jones  Streets,  after  having  spent  several  weeks 
at  Woodside. 

Miss  Xoel  Haskins,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  in  Burlingame,  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  New  York.  En  route  East 
she  visited  the  Grand   Canon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  Dyneley  Prince,  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius C.  Cuyler,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan 
spent  the  last  week-end   in  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  returned  a  few  days  ago  to 
her  home  in  Woodside,  concluding  a  visit  with 
the  Misses  Maud,  Celia,  and  Cornelia  O'Connor 
in    this    city. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  will  leave  shortly  for 
New  York,  where  she  plans  to  take  a  course  of 
training  at   the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz  has  recovered  sufficiently 
from  her  recent  illness  to  be  removed  from  one 
of  the  local  sanatoriums  to  her  home  in  San 
Rafael,  where  she  will  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  summer. 

Dr.  Philip  King  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown  have 
returned  to  their  home  at  Lake  Tahoe,  after  a 
stay  of  several  days  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Miss  Dorothy 
Mann,  and  Lieutenant  Harry  Home  recently 
passed  several  days   at   Lake   Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Horatio  Livermore  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Livermore  spent  a  few  days  in  town  recently 
from  their  home  at  Montesol.  They  were  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Livermore  while  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Whitman  has  deferred  his  de- 
parture from  New  York.  According  to  his  pres- 
ent plans  he  will  join  Mrs.  Whitman  at  Bur- 
lingame   in    October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Kelham  and  Master 
Bruce  Kelham  have  concluded  a  three  weeks* 
camping  trip  at  Silver  Lake  in  the  Sierras,  and 
are  again  at  their  residence  at  Sea  Cliff.  They 
will  leave  in  the  near  future  for  Bolinas  for  a 
sojourn  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Augustus  Taylor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  McNear  have  returned  from  a  motor  trip  that 
included  Lake  Tahoe,  Miami  Lodge,  and  other 
points    of  interest. 

Prince  Andre  Poniatowski  arrived  last  week  in 
New  York  from  Paris,  and  will  be  in  the  Eastern 
city  for  several  weeks  before  again  sailing  for 
Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  a 
party  of  friends  on  a  recent  trip  to  the  McCloud 
River.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Baker  of  New 
York  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  were  among 
their  guests. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Hobart.  After  a  brief  stay  there  she  will  go 
to  Beowawe,  Nevada,  to  visit  at  the  ranch  owned 
by   Mrs.    Hobart. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  who  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe,  will  return  the 
latter  part  of  August  to    her  home   on   Broadway. 

Mr.     and    Mrs.    Walter    S.     Martin    will    spend 


the  winter  in  town  as  guests  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  Work  will 
shortly  be  commenced  on  their  new  home  in 
Burlingame,  which  will  probably  be  completed  in 
the    spring. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  will  leave  within  a  fort- 
night for  Paso  Robles,  where  she  will  sojourn 
for  several  weeks- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennant  Harrington  and  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Harrington  have  arrived  from  their 
home  in  Colusa  to  spend  the  autumn  months  in 
San  Francisco.  They  are  occupying  the  home  of 
Mrs.    William    B.   Tubbs  on  Jackson    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  passed  the  last 
week-end    at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Palmer  Horn  have  been 
entertaining  Miss  Constance  Borrowe  at  their 
home  in  San  Rafael.  Miss  Borrowe  left  during 
the  week  for  New  York  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Leggett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Ross  Baker,  who  have 
been  living  for  the  past  two  years  in  Sacramento, 
have  come  to   San   Francisco   to  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Menlo  Park,  having  concluded  a  brief  visit  at 
Ca  rmel-by-the-Sea. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs  Cloman  and 
Miss  Natalie  Campbell  are  in  Seattle,  where  they 
will  sojourn  for  a  week  longer.  Colonel  Cloman 
and  Mrs.  Cloman  recently  returned  from  the 
Webber    Lake    Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal,  Sr.,  are  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  and  Master 
Alfred  Boardman  left  last  week  for  Alaska. 
They  are  expected  home  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Miss  Sophie  Beylard  is  spending  a  fortnight 
in  Santa  Barbara  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  B. 
Casserly  and  Miss  Cecily  Casserly,  who  are  oc- 
cupying Gardenholme,  the  home  of  Mr.  Paul 
Harvey,    during    the    late    summer. 

Mrs.  Charles  Slack  and  Miss  Edith  Slack  have 
returned  to  town,  after  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  and  her  children, 
Miss  Helen  and  Dorothy  MacGavin,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Ross  Baker  and  little  Miss  Betsey  Ross  Baker, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Baker  have  been  sojourning  at 
Cazadero. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  will  leave  tomorrow  for 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of 
Mrs.    William    Miller    Graham   for    two    weeks. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery  and  Miss  Marian  Chen- 
ery  are  visiting  in  Portland  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Charles  E.    Chenery. 

Mr.  Farragut  Ashe  and  Mr.  Frederick  Davis 
are  in  Alaska,  where  they  will  remain  for  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  will  leave  in  the  near 
future  for  the  East  to  pass  the  winter  in  New 
York.  Mr.  de  Guigne,  who  is  at  American  Lake, 
expects    to    leave    shortly    for    France. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  who  has  been  sojourning 
for  some  time  at  her  country  home  on  the  Mc- 
Cloud   River,    has  returned   to   town. 

Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  and  her  children 
are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Long  Beach,  having 
arrived  recently  from  their  home  in  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona. 

Mrs.  Marie  Louise  McComas  has  returned  to 
Monterey,  after  visiting  in  San  Francisco  for 
about  ten  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  have 
concluded  a  visit  at  Castle  Crags,  which  was 
followed  by  a  brief  stay  at  Del  Monte.  They 
are  again  at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Louis  H.  Wetmore  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  She 
was  accompanied  south  by  her  father,  Judge  Eu- 
gene A.   Philbin  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlemagne  Tower  and  Miss 
Helen    Tower,    who    have    been    spending  the    sum- 


Has  your  bathroom  been  neglected? 

You  should  replace  the  unsanitary 
plumbing  fixtures  of  years  ago  with 
"pacific"   Plumbing  Fixtures. 

They  are  of  unusual  beauty  and 
their  simple  designs  make  them 
easy  to  clean. 

The  cost  will  be  small,  compared  with  what  it 
will  mean  to  you  to  bring  your  home  up  to  date. 

Your  plumber  wUl  be  glad  to  sHow  you  tin  line  of  "Q?OClflt"  Plumbing  Fixtures 
and  estimate  the  cost  of  remodeling  your  bathroom. 

"(pacific" 

Plumbing  Fixtures 


M«Sn  Offices  and  Show-room  For  sale  by  all  Plumbers 

67  New  Montgomery  St. 
Sao  Francisco 


Factories 

Richmond  and  San  Pablo 
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YOUR   VERY    GOOD     HEALTH 


SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  is  prepared  with  eighty-five  per  cent,  water  from  Glacier  Spring, 
one  of  the  group  of  springs  at  Shasta.  Springs,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  selected  root  of  Jamaica  gin- 
ger, choice  extracts  of  fruit  and  pure  cane  sugar,  scientifically  compounded. 

GLACIER  SPRING  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  pure  melted  snows  of  Mt.  Shasta.  It 
is  practically  non-mineral  which  renders  it  much  more  preferable  for  the  manufacture  of  ginger 
ale  than  the  water  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Inasmuch  as  ginger  ale,  when  ready  for 
market,  consists  of  fully  eighty-five  per  cent,  water,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  the  Purer  the 
water,  the  Better  the  ale. 

SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  may  be  truthfully  termed  THE  HEALTH  DRINK  OF  ALL 
DRINKS.  AT  ALL  DEALERS  Or  the 

SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY  ^55^Td^o1^5i^i 


mer  in  California,  have  returned  East.  They  will 
be  at  their  home  at  Waterville,  New  York,  for 
the   remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thornton  White,  having 
concluded  a  two  months'  stay  in  Los  Gatos,  have 
returned   to   their  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doug- 
las Short,  and  the  Misses  Dorothy  and  Jean  Ward 
spent  the  last  week-end  at  Pebble  Beach  as  guests 
of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   William  Lee  Hathaway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Polhemus,  who  have  been 
in  the  Orient  for  the  past  six  months,  are  ex- 
pected   home    October    1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Germaine  Vincent  have  re- 
turned home,  having  concluded  a  visit  at  the 
Feather    River    Inn. 

Mr.  Barbour  Lathrop  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Florida,  where  he  has  been  spending 
much   of  his  time  during  the   last  few   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  spent  the  last 
week-end    at   Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ponton  de  Arce  are  at 
Shasta   Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  recently  made 
a   fortnight's  sojourn  at   Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Lake  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Mendocino,  after  visiting  for  several 
weeks  in  this  city,  the  guest  of  Mrs.  James  Otis. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Brown  Everts  and  Miss  Florinne 
Brown,  of  Oakland,  returned  home  a  few  days 
ago,  after  a  two  months'  vacation  at  Shasta 
Springs. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant  and  her  son,  Mr.  John 
Tallant,  returned  Thursday  from  a  trip  to  Yo- 
semite. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Hewlett  and  Miss  Natalie  Fore 
returned  last  week  to  the  home  of  their  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles  W.   Fore,  in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Cole  Burnham  have  taken 
a    cottage    at    Shasta    Springs. 

Colonel  John  Irby  and  Mrs.  Irby  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  from  a  sojourn  of  several 
months   in   Washington. 

Mr.  Horace  Miller  of  Piedmont  is  now  at 
Shasta  Springs  Hotel.  His  sisters,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Mhoon  and  Miss  Annie  Miller,  are  spending  the 
summer    there. 

Mr.  Hother  Wismer  returned  Tuesday  to  his 
studio  on  Steiner  Street,  after  having  spent  his 
vacation   at   Carmel-by-the-Sea  and    Rionido. 

-*♦»- 

Premieres  of  Ancient  Times. 
Musical  first  auditions  with  tragic  endings 
are  a  matter  of  ancient  history.  Jubal,  "the 
father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ," 
must  have  known  moments  when  ungrateful 
audiences  figuratively,  if  not  literally,  "raised 
Cain,"  his  forefather,  if  unsatisfied  with  his 
technic  or  interpretation.  The  Scriptures  tell 
us  that  in  those  days  "It  repented  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart."  And  no  doubt 
Jubal,  not  always  successful  conductor  of 
some  early  Semitic  community  "Sing,"  at 
times  felt  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the 
feelings  of  the  most  high. 

And  after  Jubal  (as  well  as  before)  there 
were  many  others.  To  revert  from  biblical 
to  mediaeval  times,  we  have  the  sad  case  of 
King  Dagobert  of  France  (died  639).  This 
monarch  has  been  immortalized  in  the  French 
folk  song,  "Le  Bon  Roi  Dagobert,"  begin- 
ning 

Good   King  Dagobert  he  wore 
His  breeches  hind-side    fore. 
To    let   him    know    this    thing, 
Saint   Eli   said,    "O   King, 
Now  that  the  subject's  reached, 
Your    majesty's    ill-breeched." 
"  'Tis    true,"    the  king   replied, 
"I  will  reverse  this  side." 

and  continuing  through  twenty-one  other 
stanzas,  each  more  grotesque  than  its  prede- 
cessor, and  a  favorite  with  French  children, 
if  not  with  their  parents.  But  Dagobert  was 
not  only  impressionable  as  regards  trousers. 
And  perhaps  had  he  acted  on  St.  Eli's  ad- 
vice  when    he   first   heard    the    nun    Nanthildt* 


sing,  his  queen  would  not  have  been  eligible 
for  charter  membership  in  the  society  of 
Merovingian    marital   missing   links. 

Dagobert  was  an  excellent  amateur  or- 
ganist, and  passionately  fond  of  music. 
Having  entered  a  cloister  to  listen  to  the  ex- 
cellent Gregorian  chant  (then  a  comparatively 
recent  institution)  of  the  choir,  he  fell  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  Nanthilde,  whose  bel 
canto  no  doubt  showed  to  particular  advan- 
tage through  the  thin  curtain  which  half 
concealed,  half  disclosed  her  at  her  task. 
The  music-loving  king  tore  her  from  her  sanc- 
tuary, to  be  his  bird  in  the  gilded  cage  of  a 
Franconian  palace,  repudiated  his  poor  queen, 
and  married  the  songstress.  And  no  doubt 
he  has  his  reward,  for  we  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  his  queen  was  the  only  sufferer 
to  this  tragic  finale  of  the  royal  Mero- 
vingian's first  hearing  of  a  Gregorian  chant 
and  chanteuse. 

Another  amiable  monarch,  good  King  Rene 
of  Provence,  who  lived  at  a  much  later  date, 
made  of  his  life  one  long  grand  concert  sea- 
son— he  played  the  viol — and  instead  of  com- 
mercializing his  art,  managed  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  pelf  he  could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal, 
dying  impoverished — another  tragedy!  The 
wicked  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  wife  of  Charles 
VI  of  France,  was  an  accomplished  harpist ; 
yet  her  performances  were  never  given  for 
the  benefit  of  her  poor  husband;  in  fact,  they 
(we  allude  to  her  political  and  personal  as 
well  as  to  her  musical  performances)  hastened 
his  madness  and  death.  She  may  be  thought 
of  today  as  a  fourteenth-century  example  of 
marital   German  militarism. 


Austin,  Texas,  has  a  plant  which  runs  at 
full  capacity  each  day,  turning  out  oakoal, 
"the  perfect  brick  fuel,"  which  is  made  from 
the  city  garbage,  waste  paper,  old  shoes,  rags, 
etc.  The  new  fuel  sells  at  $6.50  a  ton,  and 
is  said  to  burn  as  long  and  to  give  off-  as 
much  heat  as  the  best  bituminous  lump  coal, 
besides  relieving  the  city  of  all  waste  ma- 
terial. 


FOR  SALE 

Marine  View  Corner 

60  x  137M  feet 

Unequalled  for  neighborhood 
and  location 

Best  marine  view  corner  in 
San  Francisco. 

Residence  just  completed  on 
corner  lot  in  rear,  restricted  to 
present  height  forever  by  agree- 
ment running  with  the  land. 
All  street  work  done. 

Overlooks  United  States  Pre- 
sidio Reservation. 

THOMAS  MAGEE  &  SONS 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 

5  Montgomery  St 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

ney  is  trouble."  "I  gTiess  that  is  why 
people  are  always  borrowing  it." — Baltimore 
American. 

"'I  hear  the  German  front  has  caved  in." 
'•That's  due  to  the  shortage  of  beer  and  sauer- 
kraut."— Puck. 

"Mammy,  what  yo'  goin'  to  gib  me  on  niah 
birthday?"  "Xuffin'.  if  yo's  good,  chile" — 
Brooklyn  Cilisen. 

An  angry  mother  held  her  little  son  by  the 
hand,  and  held  a  menacing  cane.  "I'll  teach 
vou  to  tie  a  kettle  to  the  dog's  tail."  she  said. 


Daylight  Route — 

LAKE  TAHOE 

Leave  Sao  Francisco  i  Key  Koute  Ferry  Depot) 
in  the  morning  at  7:20-arrive  at  the  Late  in  the 
evening  at  6:00— a  most  delightful  and  scenic 
ride  direct  to  Lake  Kesoits. 

O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  electric  trains 

to   Sacramento   and    Pierce- 

Arrow  Auto    Stage  to  Lake 

Descriptive  folder  furnished  on  request- 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

1_  H.  RODEBAUGH.  Traffic  Man.ger 
Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  BIdg. 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you.  your  iriends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
maeazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and.  through  the  European  Bureaus. 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are   mailed    day   by   day. 

Write   for  circular  and   term?. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    City. 
Branches — London,    Paris,    Berlin,    Sydney. 


"It  wasn't  our  dog."'  said  the  boy.  "No,  but 
it  was  our  kettle."  said  the  thrifty  mother. — 
Topeka    Capital. 

"There's  no  fun  in  automobiling  nowadays." 
"Too  many  cars:''  "No.  Not  enough  pedes- 
trians."— Buffalo  Express. 

"She  seems  to  look  upon  my  proposal  as  a 
sort  of  flapjack."  "How  so?"  "Says  she'll 
turn  it  over  in  her  mind." — Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 

■■But  isn't  your  son  rather  young  to  join 
the  army?"  "Well,  he  is  very  young,  but 
then  he's  going  to  join  the  infantry." — Bos- 
ton   Transcript. 

Some  congressmen  were  talking  about  the 
Administration,  when  one  said  it  was  a  rot- 
ten cabinet  and  another  replied.  "Not  a  cabi- 
net, but  a  what-not." 

"Biggins  spends  all  his  time  playing  golf." 
"Yes.  He  says  he  hasn't  much  chance  to 
make  valuable  business  acquaintances  simply 
by  sitting  in  his  office." — Washington  Star. 

"Doctor,    my    husband    is    troubled    with    a 

buzzing  noise  in  his  ears."     "Better  have  him 

o   to   the   seashore    for   a    month."      "But   he 

can't  get  away."     "Then  you  go." — New  York 

Globe. 

Is  Mr.   Flubdub  busy?"  asked  the  diffident 
customer.     "Mr.  Flubdub  is  always  busy."  re- 
plied the  pompous  attendant.     "Well,   let  him 
stay  busy."     And  that's  how  Mr.  Flubdub  lost 
big    order. — Louisz'ille    Courier-Journal. 

Recruiting  Officer — How  about  joining  the 
colors  ?  Have  you  any  one  dependent  on 
you  ?  Motorist — Have  I !  There  are  two 
garage  owners,  six  mechanics,  four  tire 
dealers,  and  every  gasoline  agent  within  a 
radius  of  125  miles. — Judge. 

"Now,  see. here!"  said  the  lawyer.  "Before 
I  take  your  case  I  want  to  know  if  you're 
guilty."  "Am  I  guilty?"  replied  the  prisoner. 
"Wot  d'yer  s'pose  ?  D'yer  think  I'd  hire  the 
most  expensive  lawyer  in  town  if  I  was  in- 
nocent?"— Columbus  Citizen. 

"Charley."  said  young  Mrs.  Stitt,  "I  hear 
that  some  of  the  politicians  want  to  efface 
party  lines."  "I  believe  they  do.  my  dear, 
but  why  do  you  mention  it?"  "Well.  I  hope 
they  do.  Having  your  telephone  ring  every 
time  a  neighbor  puts  in  a  call  is  a  perfect 
nuisance." — Puck. 

Mamma — What  is  Willie  crying  about? 
Bridget — Sure,  ma'am,  he  wanted  to  go  across 


"Put  Everything  to  Its  Proper  Use" 

CJ  The  carpenter  does  not  use  a  wrench 
as  a  hammer,  nor  the  mason  a  trowel 
to  try  levels. 

C|  The  thoughtful  business  man  does 
not  use  his  desk,  office  safe,  or  secret 
drawer  for  the  safekeeping  of  papers, 
books,  or  other  valuables. 

•J  On  the  contrary,  he  uses  a  safe  de- 
posit box  —  beyond  the  reach  of  lire  or 
theft.  Such  a  box  can  be  rented  in 
the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  for  as 
little  as  S4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


the  street  to  Tommy  Green's.  Mamma — Well, 
why  didn't  you  let  him  go  ?  Bridget — They 
were  havin'  charades,  he  said,  ma'am,  and  1 
wasn't  sure  as  he'd  had  "em  yet. — Doctor's 
Leisure  Hour. 

Visitor — Did  you  know  that  your  son  who 
left  home  last  month  has  become  an  officer? 
Mrs.  Casey — So  Oi  heard.  Visitor — It  is  fine 
to  have  a  general  in  the  family,  isn't  it  ? 
Mrs.  Casey — Sure,  is  thot  all  he  is  ?  Oi 
thought  all  along  'twas  a  cop  he  was. — Puck. 

"Johnny,  when  I  tell  your  father  what  a 
naughty  boy  you've  been  today  he  will  punish 
you  severely."  "Have  you  got  to  tell  him. 
ma?"  "Yes,  and  I  shall  tell  him  immediately 
after  dinner."      "Well,   ma,  give  him   a  better 


dinner  than  usual,  won't  you?     You  might  do 
that  much   for  me." — Washington  Post. 

"I  couldn't  attend  your  luncheon,  dear,  be- 
cause it  rained."  "Why,  it  stopped  raining 
an  hour  before  the  time."  "Yes.  but  by  that 
time  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go." — 
Dallas  News. 

The  sheriff  had  called  on  Mrs.  Slowpay 
with  a  writ  of  replevin  for  the  piano,  pay- 
ment for  which  had  been  too  long  delayed. 
As  often  was  the  case,  Mrs.  Slowpay  paid  the 
bill.  "Who  was  your  caller?"  asked  Mrs. 
N'exdore.  "Oh  a  man  who  tried  to  make  me 
take  an  attachment  for  the  piano,  but  I  told 
him  I  had  no  use  for  it." — Detroit  Saturday 
Night. 
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The  Real  Issues. 
We  will  not  undertake  to  appraise  the  conditions  or 
to   adjudicate   conflicting  claims  in   the  street  railway 
contention.    The  matter  is  far  too  complicated  for  off- 
hand judgment.     But  this  much  is  in  plain  sight: 

(a)  Organized  labor  has  long  sought  and  is  now 
seeking  to  "down"  the  United  Railroads,  not  because 
it  has  dealt  badly  with  its  employees,  but  for  that  it, 
the  United  Railroads,  has  sustained  the  principle  of 
the  open  shop. 

(b)  The  mayor  is  using  the  influences  of  his  office, 
without  regard  to  the  equities  of  the  situation,  to  more 
definitely  and  thoroughly  establish  his  hold  upon  labor- 
union  support. 

(c)  The  daily  newspapers,  observing  the  way  the 
wind  blows,  are  crawling  on  their  bellies  before  the 
labor  element. 

(d)  One  main  purpose  of  the  present  contention  is 
to  force  upon  the  city  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
local   street  transportation   system. 

When  this  shall  be  achieved — and  it  is  in  the  way 
of  achievement — whoever  shall  be  at  the  head  of  our 
municipal  politics  will  have  a  situation  air-tight  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  old  boss  system.  With  the 
street  railway  service,  the  fire  department,  the  police 


and  the  school  department  all  organized  and  coope- 
rating to  the  end  of  shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  more 
expense  and  more  taxes,  what  in  God's  name  is  to  be- 
come of  the  taxpayer?  Looking  at  the  matter  prac- 
tically, it  is  perhaps  useless  to  protest.  The  end  is  fore- 
ordained— we  shall  have  pretty  soon  in  San  Francisco 
a  government  of  taxpayers,  for  taxeaters,  by  taxeaters. 
Then  watch  Oakland,  where  there  is  still  freedom 
in  industry  and  some  chance  of  legitimate  government, 
grow ! 

Organizing  the  New  Army. 

The  theory  that  influence,  favoritism,  pull — and  all 
the  rest  of  it — are  non-existent  forces  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  the  new  army  is  not  quite  sus- 
tained in  practice.  When  it  comes  to  getting  admis- 
sion to  officers'  training  camps,  to  aviation  squads,  and 
to  the  selecting  of  graduates  from  the  camps  for  com- 
missions, when  it  comes  to  appointments  in  the  army 
or  to  promotions  therein,  there  are  for  all  that  is  alleged 
to  the  contrary  touchable  buttons,  wires  subject  to  ad- 
justment, and  legs  to  be  pulled.  The  Argonaut  would 
rather  not  be  called  upon  for  incidents  supporting  this 
statement;  none  the  less  it  knows  whereof  it  speaks. 

Yet  upon  the  whole  favoritism  has  been  less  and  the 
rule  of  merit  more  closely  observed  than  at  any  other 
war  period  in  the  history  of  the  country — perhaps  of 
any  country.  The  change  to  the  merit  system  in  mili- 
tary appointments,  in  so  far  as  we  have  achieved  it,  is 
radical.  In  the  Civil  War  commissions  in  the  enlarged 
land  forces  went  openly  by  favor.  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  favoritism  was  not  quite  so  frankly 
practiced.  Yet  there  were  political  appointments  to 
the  army  in  great  numbers.  President  McKinley  gave 
high  rank  to  a  lot  of  Civil  War  veterans  of  both  the 
Union  and  Confederate  armies  for  purely  senti- 
mental and  non-military  reasons.  Congressmen's  sons, 
nephews,  and  next  friends  were  given  commissions 
by  the  score.  It  did  not  result  in  disaster  because 
there  was  practically  no  fighting  on  the  part  of 
land  forces.  In  the  immediate  instance,  despite  cer- 
tain exceptions,  the  practice  has  been  better.  Of  the 
two  hundred  general  officers  created  by  promotion  or 
appointment  last  week  there  was  not  one  whose  assign- 
ment had  not  the  support  of  sound  military  reason, 
although  perhaps  an  undue  proportion  of  the  appointees 
came  from  the  South.  There  may  not  be  reason  so 
sound  for  the  slighting  of  some  who  were  passed  over. 
For  example,  the  case  of  Crowder,  who  so  successfully 
conducted  the  draft,  and  that  of  McCain,  whose  work 
has  been  notably  good  in  the  adjutant-general's  depart- 
ment. Neither  was  promoted;  indeed  not  a  single 
bureau  chief  was  advanced,  the  same  being  a  bit  hard 
on  certain  highly  capable  men,  but  a  pretty  safe  rule 
to  follow  all  the  same. 

It  is  rather  surprising  on  the  whole  that  President 
Wilson  did  not,  in  creating  two  hundred  general 
officers,  send  in  the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  a 
major-general's  commission.  True,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
not  a  scientific  military  man.  But  he  has  had  some  field 
experience,  and  eight  years  in  the  presidency  to  a  man 
of  military  tastes  is  a  fairly  good  training.  Three  years 
of  the  presidency  made  President  Lincoln  a  pretty  ca- 
pable strategist — as  the  war  records  bear  witness.  The 
appointment  of  Roosevelt  would  vastly  have  stimulated 
popular  interest  in  the  war  and  it  would  have  been  an 
act  of  special  grace  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilson.  But 
wars  have  a  way  of  making  Presidents.  Wilson  is  ob- 
viously mindful  of  this  fact.  Being  mindful  of  it,  he 
will  not  if  he  can  help  it  put  any  Republican  of  presi- 
dential size  in  the  way  of  gaining  military  renown. 
Just  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  passed  over,  so  General 
Wood  has  been  sidetracked.  A  Democratic  administra- 
tion will  see  to  it,  in  so  far  as  it  may,  that  no  military 
laurels  get  themselves  placed  on  Republican  brows. 


The  officers'  training  camps  have  on  the  whole  been 
successful.  They  have  been  practicable  only  because 
circumstances  have  permitted  a  leisurely  entrance  into 
the  war.  But  we  are  far  better  off  in  a  military  sense 
for  the  training  that  we  have  given  some  thousands  of 
young  men.  The  flower  of  our  young  civilian  man- 
hood has  been  partly  trained;  and  each  man  commis- 
sioned has  been  obliged  to  satisfy  an  exacting  board  of 
regular  army  examiners  that  he  possesses  qualities  of 
leadership.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
professional  soldier  in  three  months,  since  the  trade 
of  the  army  officer  is  a  highly  technical  one.  It  can 
no  more  be  learned  in  three  months  than  the  trade  of 
civil  engineering  or  surgery  or  architecture.  News- 
paper comment  to  the  effect  that  youths  who  have 
been  run  through  the  training  camps  are  pretty  nearly 
as  fit  as  the  output  of  West  Point  is  too  silly  for  notice. 
It  is,  too,  calculated  to  do  harm  in  swelling  the  heads 
of  the  new  officers.  But  while  thorough  professional 
equipment  calls  for  years,  intensive  training  may  in 
three  months  give  the  right  sort  of  a  man  a  fairly 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  an  army  officer — and  that  is  just  what  has  been 
done.  Thus  these  30,000  new  officers  are  distinctly 
better  qualified  for  the  work  before  them  than  if  they 
had  been  selected  under  the  old  system  of  personal 
favor  and  commissioned  previous  to  training. 

Unhappily  selections  of  officers  for  the  staff  corps 
were  made  under  the  old  rule.  There  was  haste  to 
get  to  work,  and  first  lieutenants,  captains,  and  majors 
in  very  considerable  numbers  were  plucked  out  of  civil 
life  and  thrust  immediately  upon  active  duty.  Out  of 
all  these  appointments  perhaps  20  per  cent,  were  made 
through  sheer  favoritism.  But  these  are  now  being 
weeded  out.  A  single  incident  will  illustrate  the  point : 
A  cousin  of  President  Wilson  was  holding  down  a 
civilian  appointment  at  Washington  at  $2400  per  year. 
He  was  by  special  appointment  some  four  months  ago 
made  a  major  and  put  on  active  duty  at  the  quarter- 
master's department.  He  was  an  absolute  failure  as 
an  officer,  and  despite  his  connection  higher  up  he 
was  relieved  of  both  his  duties  and  of  his  commission. 
He  has  applied  for  his  old  job  in  the  civil  service  and 
probably  will  get  it.  But  there  are  cases  the  other 
way  around.  A  certain  young  lawyer  in  Washington 
City  confessed  to  his  friends  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
or  taste  for  military  life  and  was  in  deadly  terror  of 
the  draft.  It  was  suggested  as  a  bit  of  humor  that  he 
try  for  a  commission  in  a  perfectly  safe  staff  corps. 
Two  weeks  later  he  was  duly  commissioned  as  a  first 
lieutenant  of  ordnance  and  placed  on  active  duty,  pass- 
ing on  the  text  of  contracts  in  the  department.  Social 
pull  won  in  this  instance.  But  on  the  whole  the  work 
of  selecting  and  assembling  the  personnel  of  the  new 
army  is  going  on  upon  a  better  plan  than  in  any  former 
war.  We  are  doing  pretty  well — much  better  than  Eng- 
land did  in  the  corresponding  period. 


Traitors  All ! 
Senator  Gore's  theory  of  "conserving  the  man  power 
of  the  United  States"  is  just  a  demagogic  mask.  What 
Mr.  Gore  wants  is  to  weaken  the  United  States  in  the 
face  of  its  enemy.  Of  course  his  proposal  will  come 
to  nothing.  It  is  not  meant  to  come  to  anything.  Its 
whole  intent  is  to  make  a  pretext  for  enervating  dis- 
cussion. To  what  measure  toleration  should  be  given 
even  to  a  senator  of  the  United  States  for  this  kind 
of  calculated  treason  is  not,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Gore, 
to  be  determined  by  the  Argonaut.  If  it  were  he  would 
be  kicked  out  of  the  Senate  instanter  and  would  be  in 
luck  if  he  got  past  the  first  lamp  post  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Those  who,  like  Senator  Gore,  are  trying  to 
paralyze  the  hands  of  the  government  a-  .rs   in 

effect  and  not  less  infamous  than  the 
diary  who  secretes  time-clocks  and  sticks 
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on  the  transports  which  carry  our  soldiers  to  the  battle- 
fields in  Europe. 

Mr.  Gore  is  not  the  only  highly-placed  potential 
traitor  to  the  country.  Senator  La  Follette's  activities 
are  in  similarly  pernicious  spirit.  They  tend  to  the 
same  end  of  supplying  aid,  comfort,  and  the  basis  of 
demoralizing  babble  to  those  who  would  weaken  the 
hands  of  executive  and  military  authority.  War  is 
very  serious  business.  It  calls  for  certainty  and  prompt- 
ness in  administration.  Whatever  tends  to  substitute 
paralysis  for  certainty,  whatever  tends  to  weaken  au- 
thority, is  destructive  of  the  forces  which  alone  can 
win  in  warfare.  Senator  La  Follette  knows  this,  and 
his  knowledge  of  it  is  the  basis  of  treasonable  calcula- 
tions. 

Our  own  Senator  Johnson,  too,  is  sailing  close  up  to 
the  line  of  mischievous  if  not  of  treasonable  imperti- 
nence. There  is  never  a  time  when  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  it  is  proper 
or  legitimate  to  inspire  and  promote  class  prejudice. 
Whoever  does  this  is  potentially  an  enemy  of  his 
country.  Senator  Johnson's  speech  in  the  Senate  on 
Monday  of  this  week  was  in  the  spirit,  not  of  patriotic 
devotion,  not  of  loyalty  to  accepted  official  duty,  but  of 
cheap  politics.  Under  its  fair  phrases  there  lurked  the 
obvious  intent  to  array  one  class  of  citizens  against 
other  classes  of  citizens.  It  was  Mr.  Johnson's  first 
effort  in  his  new  sphere  to  play  the  game  he  has  enacted 
in  California  during  the  past  six  years.  From  his  utter- 
ances of  Monday  it  will  be  an  easy  step  to  champion- 
ship of  a  radicalism  which  in  the  present  crisis  of  na- 
tional affairs  is  but  an  euphemism  for  obstruction  and 
treason. 

In  dealing  with  obstructive  and  treasonable  forces 
we  must  not  overlook  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  string  of 
newspapers.  The  demand  that  our  government  in 
every  critical  situation  shall  pause  and  submit  its  poli- 
cies to  a  popular  vote  is  in  effect  a  weakening  of 
the  powers  of  government :  and  that  it  is  calculated 
to  this  end  we  can  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  To  sub- 
ject the  Administration  to  this  principle  would  be  to 
duplicate  the  confusions  illustrated  in  Russia  where,  so 
the  fashion  runs,  committees  of  soldiers  come  together 
and  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  orders  of  their  officers. 
Mr.  Hearst  well  knows  that  to  make  every  proposal 
affecting  administrative  policy  the  subject  of  a  national 
campaign  would  be  to  demoralize  and  paralyze  the  gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  other  name  than  the  hard  one 
of  treason  for  such  counsels  thrust  at  this  time  upon 
the  country. 

W  e  are  just  now  entering  actively  upon  an  enter- 
prise calling  for  all  our  resources,  involving  universal 
sacrifice,  absolute  devotion  of  all  the  forces  at  command. 
He  who  is  not  for  his  country  now  is  against  it.  He 
who  stops  to  quibble  and  palter,  to  array  class  against 
class,  is  a  traitor.    There  is  for  it  no  softer  name. 


War  Finance. 
The  original  amount  of  the  authorized  "Liberty 
Loan"  was  $5,000,000,000.  In  addition  there  was  au- 
thorized an  issue  of  32,000,000.000  in  treasury-  certifi- 
cates. Thus  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  au- 
thorized to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  country  in  the  sum 
of  $7,000,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  32,000,- 
000,000  in  Liberty  Bonds  has  been  sold:  approximately 
$2?u.000,000  in  treasury  certificates  is  now  outstanding: 
another  issue  of  treasury  notes  in  the  sum  of  about 
$250,000,000  is  in  process.  Thus  of  the  37,000,000,000 
authorized  there  remains  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of 
Liberty  Bonds  and  treasury  certificates  $7,000,000,000, 
less  $2,500,000,000,  or  $4,500,000,000.  In  addition  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  asked  Congress  for  an 
additional  authorization  of  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $6,000,000,000.  These  stupendous  figures,  in  addi- 
tion to  schemes  of  taxation  in  process  of  formation, 
may  indicate  to  the  country  something  of  what  is  ex- 
pected from  it — something  indeed  of  what  is  to  be 
exacted  from  it. 

Public  reports  from  week  to  week  indicate  what  is 

being  done  with  the  money  already  secured.    We  have 

lent  in  lump  sums  to  our  European  allies  approximately 

$2,000,000,000  cash,  all  of  which  is  being  spent  in  the 

country.     We  are  expending  ourselves  on  war  account 

prod  gious   sums   for  arms,  clothing,   food,   armament, 

mtnitions,   pay  of  soldiers,  and  transportation.     Two 

:s   ago   pur  government  gave  a   single   order  for 

1.  000,000  worth  of  cloth  for  uniforms.     On  another 

>f  the  same  week  the  government  ordered  $44,000.- 


000  worth  of  motor  trucks.  Millions  are  being  spent 
on  cantonments,  fuel,  and  a  hundred  other  items,  each 
calling  for  millions.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that 
business  of  this  colossal  sort  runs  fast  into  money. 
Tims,  instead  of  wondering  whyfor  the  demand  for 
all  these  billions,  the  real  wonder  is  that  the  demand  is 
no  greater. 

The  next  thing  to  be  expected  is  the  offering  to  the 
public  of  the  second  batch  of  Liberty  Bonds,  probably 
in  the  sum  of  $3,000,000,000.  There  are  intimations 
that  this  new  loan  will  carry  a  rate  of  interest  higher 
than  the  3y2  per  cent,  rate  provided  for  the  first  issue. 
But  the  law  as  it  stands  does  not  permit  an  advance  in 
the  interest  rate  and  it  will  call  for  new  legislation  if  the 
rate  is  to  be  greater.  This  may  or  may  not  be  granted. 
And  if  not  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  floating  the 
issue,  since  the  originally  issued  bonds  are  now  selling 
in  the  market  at  a  fractional  per  cent,  below  par. 

The  fact  that  there  were  4,000,000  subscribers  to  the 
original  32.000,000.000  bond  issue  may  be  taken  to  in- 
dicate the  popular  spirit.  There  is  a  proper  sense  of 
obligation  to  support  the  government  on  the  part  of 
multitudes  of  resources  large  and  small  by  participation 
in  the  subscription  for  every  issue  of  bonds  that  may  be 
offered.  Probably  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  the 
next  flotation,  due  first  to  the  resource  and  disposition 
of  the  country;  second,  to  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
Department  has  learned  a  lesson  in  practical  finance. 
It  began  upon  the  theory  that  ordinary  financial 
methods  might  be  dispensed  with,  that  the  bonds  would 
"blow-  out  of  the  window."  They  did  not  blow  out  of 
the  window  and  ultimately  had  to  be  sold  with  the  aid 
and  cooperation  freely  given  of  financial  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  This  lesson  no  doubt  will  be 
taken  to  heart.  When  the  next  bond  issue  is  offered  it 
will  be  by  methods  which,  adopted  after  the  "open  win- 
dow" had  failed,  brought  the  invitation  to  subscribe 
directly  to  every  citizen. 

The  original  presumption  was  that  the  Liberty  Bonds, 
being  non-taxable,  would  be  attractive  to  large  in- 
vestors, who  would  seize  upon  the  means  of  exempting 
their  holdings  from  the  tax-gatherer.  But  the  fact 
that  99  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions  were  in  sums  so 
small  as  to  imply  ignorance  of  the  tax-emption  feature 
reduces  almost  to  a  nullity  this  particular  phase  of  the 
calculation.  Proposals  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  bonds  taxable  are  likelv 
to  be  considered  favorably  by  Congress.  It  will  come 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  yet  it  would 
tend  to  make  the  bonds  more  attractive  to  small  in- 
vestors, though  perhaps  less  attractive  to  large  in- 
vestors. 

• • 

Editorial  Notes. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  divorcement  of  the  vine- 
yard and  wine  interests  from  the  hard-liquor  traffic, 
now  definitely  accomplished,  has  come  soon  enough 
to  have  a  great  and  legitimate  industry  from  disaster. 
We  hope  so.  But  the  issue  is  doubtful.  A  com- 
promise that  might  have  been  accepted  cheerfully 
any  time  prior  to  a  year  ago  is  now  regarded  with 
suspicion,  if  not  with  contempt,  by  the  more  en- 
thusiastic prohibitionists.  It  will  be  necessary  in  the 
coming  campaign  to  make  it  very  certain  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  wine  interest  from  the  saloon  interest  is 
genuine  and  positive.  Yet  even  an  adjustment  thus 
radical  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  prohibition  in- 
terest. We  use  the  word  interest  advisedly,  since  agi- 
tation for  prohibition  has  now  become  a  profession, 
nominally  based  on  moral  sentiment,  but  in  truth  in- 
volved with  a  capital  investment  and  a  force  of 
"workers"  who  find  not  only  holy  joy.  but  substantial 
profit  in  keeping  the  ball  in  the  air.  Any  proposal  short 
of  absolute  prohibition  will  hardly  be  acceptable  to  these 
professional  campaigners ;  and  success  will  promptly  be 
followed  by  new  proposals  of  sumptuary  regulation. 
The  clackers  will  not  readily  yield  their  jobs.  •  With 
prohibition  of  liquors  achieved,  they  will  move  on  to 
tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  what  not.  So  long  as  we 
shall  have  with  us  that  pest  of  pests,  the  professional 
minder-of-other-people's-business,  we  shall  have  to 
meet  agitations  of  high  moral  pretension,  but  whose 
real  inspiration  lies  in  the  desire  to  meddle  with  affairs, 
to  gain  distinction  and  win  profit  through  the  trade  of 
busybodying.  

We  are  told,  although  it  did  not  get  into  the  court 
record,  that  the  Mooneys  involved  in  the  bomb  outrages 
are  not  legitimately  Mooneys.     The  real  name,  it  ap- 


pears, is  one  of  those  beconsonanted  monstrosities  in- 
digenous to  central  Europe,  beginning  with  a  snort  and 
ending  with  a  sneeze.  The  name  Mooney  was  adopted 
partly,  we  may  believe,  because  of  its  rhythmic  charm, 
but  perhaps  for  a  still  more  important  reason,  namely, 
the  concealment  involved  in  racial  neutrality. 


Upon  the  presumption  that  the  drafting  of  men  into 
the  army  would  open  up  many  new  occupations  for 
women,  a  San  Francisco  girl  recently  wrote  to  a 
superintendent  of  an  Eastern  railway  system  asking  if 
there  were  not  openings  for  which  she  might  be  avail- 
able. In  reply  she  has  received  an  official  note  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  company  as  follows :  "We  may 
have  occasion  to  use  women  as  track  laborers,  as 
checkers  in  freight  houses,  as  w-atchers  at  crossings, 
either  in  shanties  placed  on  the  ground  or  in  elevated 
towers  where  gates  are  operated."  Here  indeed  is 
opportunity  beckoning  to  feminine  enterprise.  Ladies, 
don't  all  apply  at  once ! 


The  government  has  yen-  wisely  determined  to  go  out 
of  the  show  business  during  the  war  period.  Answer- 
ing an  invitation  for  a  standard  government  exhibit  at 
state  and  interstate  fairs  throughout  the  country. 
Colonel  McCain,  for  the  Secretary  of  War.  has  replied 
in  the  negative.  .  "It  is  right  just  now."  says  Colonel 
McCain,  "that  every  effort  of  the  War  Department 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  organization,  equip- 
ment, and  training  of  our  new  forces  in  preparation 
for  active  service  in  the  field." 


There  has  arisen  at  Washington,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Gerard's  syndicated  outgivings  in  recital  of  his  ex- 
periences at  the  German  Imperial  Court,  a  delicate  and 
interesting  question.  Is  a  message  from  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  or  any  other  monarch  to  the  President  of 
the  L'nited  States  personal  property  or  does  it  belong 
to  the  American  people,  and  are  they  entitled  freely  to 
such  information  about  diplomatic  correspondence,  or 
can  letters,  notes,  and  cablegrams  be  bought  and  sold 
by  an  individual  newspaper  organization.  These  ques- 
tions will  be  brought  to  President  Wilson's  attention  by 
several  publishers  who  hold  that  a  gross  impropriety  was 
committed  in  giving  Mr.  Gerard  exclusive  permission 
to  publish  for  profit  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Emperor 
William  to  the  President.  The  action  of  the  President 
in  giving  to  the  former  ambassador  permission  to  dis- 
pose of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United 
States  government  in  a  private  transaction  involving 
personal  remuneration  is  seriously  questioned.  There 
is  in  the  matter  a  curious  side  complication.  Mr. 
Gerard's  article  containing  the  famous  letter  from  Em- 
peror William  to  the  President  is  under  copyright.  For 
any  newspaper  now  to  republish  this  letter  without  Mr. 
Gerard's  permission  would  be  a  technical  violation  of 
the  law.  Thus  Mr.  Gerard  holds  a  copyright  and  has 
used  it  for  his  personal  remuneration  over  an  impor- 
tant official  record  of  the  United  States.  The  matter 
is  regarded  as  important  by  the  newspaper  fraternity 
because  it  is  believed  that  the  executive  and  depart- 
mental records  contain  many  other  letters,  notes,  and 
cablegrams  of  large  news  value.  Is  it  the  right  and 
privilege  of  the  President  or  of  a  department  head  to 
grant  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  these  things  for 
private  profit?  This  is  the  question  that  Mr.  Wilson 
will  be  asked  to  decide. 


Republican  leaders  in  Congress  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  should  practically  be  no  adjournment  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Continuous  session  does  not  mean 
daily  meetings  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  but  a 
series  of  short  adjournments  that  will  keep  Congress 
legally  in  session  and  in  position  to  act  promptly  if 
occasion  shall  arise.  It  is  argued  that  under  the  neces- 
sities and  opportunities  of  the  w-ar  we  are  witnessing 
almost  revolutionary  steps  tending  to  the  establishment 
of  an  executive  dictatorship.  The  persistent  tendency 
of  this  Administration  is  towards  the  strengthening  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  with  weaken- 
ing of  the  legislative  branch.  Thus  far  Congress  has 
been  unwilling  or  unable  to  check  this  movement,  but 
it  should  hold  itself  in  position  to  take  action  if  it  shall 
be  necessary  to  restrain  the  unconstitutional  exercise 
of  that  arbitrary  power  which  administrative  officials 
delight  to  assume.  

The  one-delivery  per  day  system  is  being  inaugurated 
at  Portland  and  other  northern  cities.     This  under  ad- 
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vice  from  Washington  designed  to  conserve  energy  and 
enforce  economy.  How  important  a  part  unlimited  de- 
livery  systems  play  in  the  high  cost  of  living  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  public.  It  is  estimated  that  every 
domestic  call  of  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the  baker — 
or  the  candlestick  maker — costs  7  cents.  Thus  if  there 
be  in  a  private  house  half-a-dozen  calls  a  day,  and  this 
is  about  the  average,  the  cost  which  is  ultimately  as- 
sessed against  that  particular  house  is  approximately 
50  cents  a  day,  or  $15  per  month.  Failure  to  realize 
this  charge  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  assessed  indi- 
rectly.   Yet  the  consumer  pays  it  all  the  same. 


At  Portland  last  week  Brigadier-General  White  of 
the  recruiting  mission  to  the  United  States  made  a 
notable  declaration.  "We  want,"  he  says,  "every  Brit- 
ish subject  to  realize  that  he  has  a  job  before  him — 
a  job  that  he  can  not  pass  on  to  some  one  else.  He 
must  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  his  native 
country,  or  the  country  of  his  adoption.  He  can  not 
honorably  take  any  other  course.  If  he  doesn't  do  his 
duty  now  we  shan't  want  him  in  England  after  the 
war.  I  guarantee  that  they  won't  want  him  in  Canada, 
and  I  hope  to  God  you  won't  want  him  here.  The 
slacker  has  no  country." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  Word  of  Caution. 

San  Francisco,  August  17,  1917. 
Mr.  Alfred  Hohnan, 

The  Argonaut,  207  Powell  Street — 

My  Dear  Mr.  Holma.v  :  I  am  addressing  you  with  reference 
to  the  activities  of  certain  probably  well-intentioned  persons 
who  have  come  from  France  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
here  for  the  benefit  of  some  particular  institution  in  France, 
hospital  or  other,  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Like  many  others,  I  have  responded  to  these  appeals,  think- 
ing they  were  authorized  by  the  French  government,  but  with 
the  feeling  that,  while  it  would  be  quite  proper  to  ask  one's 
friends  or  relatives  for  such  donations,  yet  it  was  not  right 
to  appeal  to  the  public  in  general  for  some  special  or  particu- 
lar institution. 

I  am  now  informed  by  the  consul-general  that  the  French 
government  absolutely  disapproves  of  such  appeals:  that  they 
are  very  grateful  for  the  help  already  extended  by  Ameri- 
cans, but  request  that  those  inclined  to  give  do  so  through 
the  regular  chanels ;  that  they  give  to  the  regular  organiza- 
tions, such  as,  for  instance,  the  Fatherless  Children  of  France 
and  others,  and  foremost  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Leon   Bocqueraz. 

Colonel  Irish  Analyzes  the  "Slump." 

Oakland,  August  20,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  You  discuss  the  Rominger  bill,  pro- 
hibition as  a  military  measure,   and  our  slump  in  war  ardor. 

Permit  an  application  of  this  discussion.  The  grape  men  of 
California  in  putting  the  Rominger  bill  to  the  initiative  test 
are  unaware  that  the  prohibition  motto  is,  Divide  et  impera. 
The  grape-growers  propose  to  do  the  work  of  the  prohibi- 
tionists by  forbidding  all  alcoholic  beverages  that  carry  a  per- 
centage of  alcohol  higher  than  that  of  beer,  dry  wines,  ports, 
and  sherries.  In  doing  this  they  alienate  an  element  more 
numerous  than  themselves  which  is  interested  by  use  or  com- 
merce in  the  higher  percentage  beverages,  and  prohibition  will 
have  successfully  divided  its  opposition.  But  prohibition 
makes  no  compromise  on  percentage.  To  it  all  beverages 
containing  alcohol  are  "Rum  the  Demon."  They  now  ally 
themselves  with  the  grape-growers.  If  this  entente  succeed, 
thev  will  immediately  turn  upon  the  grape-growers  and 
brewers,  and  for  revenge  the  interests  destroyed  by  the  first 
entente  will  join  the  prohibitionists  against  the  grape-growers 
and  brewers  and  they  will  go  down  to  ruin  in  their  turn  and 
"bone  dry"  will  win. 

This  series  of  future  events  is  so  sure  that  only  ordinary 
intelligence  is  required  to  see  it. 

Now  as  to  prohibition  as  a  war  measure.  At  the  period  of 
our  Civil  War  drinking  whisky  was  a  more  common  habit  than 
now.  Yet  we  fought  that  war  bravely  on  both  sides  with  no 
prohibition  nor  dictation  to  our  soldiers  or  citizens.  The 
soldiers  returned  to  civil  life  carrying  no  bad  habits  of  drink- 
ing or  debauchery.  Their  manhood  had  been  left  free  as 
their  sole  protection,  and  it  was  effective. 

Since  we  entered  the  present  war  our  soldiers  have  been 
put  inside  of  barbed-wire  entanglements  to  protect  them 
against  the  lure  of  sex  and  alcohol.  Our  people  have  had 
thrust  upon  them  legal  and  executive  sumptuary  restraints. 
Verboten  signs  have  been  as  numerously  posted  as  on  the 
paths  around  Potsdam.  All  this  to  promote  the  war.  It  may 
not  occur  to  you,  but  a  freer  circulation  amongst  the  people 
than  you  enjoy  will  convince  you  so  much  verboten  is  making 
the  war  unpopular,  not  amongst  the  I.  W.  W.,  "the  People's 
Council  of  America,"  and  the  numerous  clubs  of  females  who 
did  not  raise  their  sons  for  soldiers,  most  of  them  never  hav- 
ing raised  sons  for  any  purpose.  These  elements  ambush  the 
enemies  of  the  country,  who  are  enemies  and  potential 
traitors  anyway.  But  in  a  vast  majority  over  all  of  them  com- 
bined are  the  millions  of  thoughtful  and  patriotic  people  who 
supply  the  money  and  the  men  to  win  the  victory.  They  see 
necessary  legislation  postponed  by  the  fanatical  persistence  of 
the  prohibitionists.  They  see  their  stout  sons  in  uniform 
treated  as  babes  and  sucklings,  to  be  trusted  to  die  right, 
but  not  to  live  right  unless  under  guard  and  Puritanical 
pickets  by  day  and  by  night.  They  are  silent  lest  they  seem 
to  be  with  the  real  enemies  of  the  country  whom  I  have 
named,  but  their  passivity  is  increasing,  and  that  is  "the 
slump  in  war  ardor"  which  disquiets  you.  J  no.  P.  Irish. 


The  Italians  have  the  largest  representation  in  Pitts- 
burg's 300,000  foreign  born.  Next  come  the  Poles  and 
then  the  Slovaks.  The  Croations,  Ruthenians,  and  Slo- 
venians have  largely  been  entente  sympathizers,  as  they 
feel  they  are  the  defenders  of  the  small  peoples.  The 
Magyars  are  present  in  no  small  numbers  and  although 
they  are  Austrians,  yet  observers  feel  that  they  will  put 
America  first  in  all  things. 


The  German  bulletins  that  were  fairly  accurate  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  have  now  become  monotonously  deceptive, 
always  supposing  that  there  are  still  Ihose  who  can  be  de- 
ceived by  their  transparent  absurdities.  After  the  first  British 
successes  in  the  present  Flanders  offensive  we  were  told  that 
the  assailants  had  gained  nothing  but  a  shell  crater,  but  in 
the  face  of  this  assertion  a  subsequent  bulletin  announces 
that  one  of  the  villages  lost  to  the  British  had  been  recap- 
tured. But  the  German  bulletin  published  on  August  18th  sur- 
passes even  this  classic.  In  this  latest  bulletin  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  German  forces  had  gained  a  "full  victory," 
and  the  same  bulletin  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  French  and  the  British.  We  are  told  that 
"our  advanced  posts  on  the  Yser  Canal  near  Dreigrachten 
were  overrun,"  that  "the  enemy  also  captured  ground  before 
the  battle  position  at  Martjevaart,  north  and  east  of  Bix- 
schoote,  which  was  yielded  step  by  step  by  our  protecting 
troops,"  and  that  "near  St.  Julien  and  at  numerous  points 
further  south  to  Warneton,  the  enemy,  whose  shattered  at- 
tacking troops  were  continually  reinforced,  penetrated  into  our 
new  battle  zone."  The  only  success  claimed  in  this  extraordi- 
nary bulletin  is  the  recapture  of  Langemarck  after  it  had  been 
taken  by  the  British,  and  even  this  is  categorically  denied  by 
the  British  bulletin,  which  says  that  Langemarck  was  defi- 
nitely taken  and  held,  as  well  as  half  a  mile  of  ground  to  the 
east.  The  fact  being  undeniable,  it  is  admitted  in  a  later  Ger- 
man bulletin,  which  invents  a  special  surprise  attack  to  ac- 
count for  it.  By  what  strange  process  of  reasoning  this  can  be 
described  as  a  "full  victory"  for  the  Germans  is  not  easily  to 
be  understood.  Puerile  falsifications  of  this  kind  are  eloquent 
of  despair,  or  at  least  of  a  dread  of  public  opinion  in  Ger- 
many.   

The  air  is  full  of  chronological  forecasts  of  peace,  and  they 
range  all  the  way  from  three  months  to  three  years.  There 
are  even  some  gloomy  prophets  who  foresee  five  years  of 
struggle  ahead  of  us,  but  we  may  suppose  that  these  have  a 
clearer  vision  of  American  apathy,  real  or  imagined,  and  of 
their  own  desire  to  cure  it,  than  of  the  actual  situation  in  Eu- 
rope, upon  which  alone  such  predictions  should  be  based. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  view  that 
situation  in  its  entirety.  It  is  not  all  of  it  visible.  It  is  nei- 
ther wholly  military,  nor  wholly  economic,  nor  wholly  political. 
It  is  a  combination  of  the  three,  and  the  exclusion  of  any  one 
of  them  may,  and  indeed  must,  vitiate  the  result.  Estimates 
of  Germany's  strength  in  the  field  may  be  accurate  enough, 
but  they  are  quite  inadequate  for  purposes  of  prediction  unless 
combined  with  a  survey  of  economic  and  political  conditions 
at  home.  The  most  militant  of  armies  may  be  paralyzed  by 
domestic  discontent,  and  it  is  of  small  avail  that  German 
armies  should  be  well  fed  and  aggressive  if  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  men  are  starving  and  mutinous.  Nor  can  we  ac- 
cept at  their  apparent  value  the  now  frequent  assurances  that 
Germany  can  not  be  starved  into  submission.  Putting  on 
one  side  the  fact  that  there  are  those  whose  knowledge  is 
equally  competent,  and  who  assert  that  Germany  can  be 
starved  into  submission,  and  that  the  process  is  already  well 
advanced,  we  may  recognize  that  it  is  not  wholly  a  question 
of  starvation.  It  is  a  question  of  universal  economic  and  in- 
dustrial decay,  of  military  railroads  depreciating  into  useless- 
ness  and  ruin,  of  business  collapse,  of  an  entire  absence  of 
man  power  to  do  the  things  that  only  men  can  do.  It  is  a 
question  of  dire  shortage,  not  necessarily  of  food,  but  of  all 
those  other  things — cotton,  wool,  oil,  and  metals — without 
which  war  can  not  be  waged  or  a  populace  exist.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  slow  paralysis  of  the  inner  life  of  the  nation, 
and  of  the  hopelessness  that  corrodes  the  national  spirit.  Ger- 
many's armies  may  still  be  as  powerful  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be.  They  may  still  be  well  fed  and  well  clothed. 
Starvation  as  a  decisive  factor  may  not  yet  be  in  sight.  But 
we  are  still  far  from  completing  the  survey  of  a  situation 
that  for  purposes  of  forecast  must  be  viewed  in  its -complete- 
ness. For  example,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  effects 
of  the  American  regulation  of  exports  to  neutral  countries, 
except  that  Germany  views  that  regulation  with  fury  and 
threats.  To  assume  that  Germany  will  necessarily  continue  to 
fight  so  long  as  her  armies  possess  the  purely  military  power 
to  do  so  is  therefore  to  run  the  risk  of  error,  and  very  grave 
error.  If  we  were  to  eliminate  the  likelihood  of  military  dis- 
aster as  well  as  the  likelihood  of  starvation  we  should  still 
lack  many  of  the  elements  needed  for  a  positive  forecast.  We 
must  still  assess  the  results  of  a  general  and  paralyzing  short- 
age of  commodities,  of  universal  internal  decay  such  as  is 
sketched  for  us  by  competent  Swiss  observers,  and  especially 
by  Mr.  A.  Curtis  Roth,  lately  American  vice-consul  at  Plauen 
in  Saxony,  and  of  the  widespread  distress  that  is  producing, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  a  real  threat  of  "a  second 
peasants'  war."  And  when  we  have  duly  weighed  all  these 
factors  we  may  still  assess,  as  best  we  can,  the  profound  dis- 
couragement that  must  follow  the  disappearance  of  that  ex- 
pectation of  victory  that  Germany  has  always  counted  as  chief 
among   her   moral   assets. 


Why  should  the  German  commanders  continue  a  struggle 
that  they  know  is  foredoomed  to  failure  merely  because  it  is 
still  within  their  military  power  to  do  so,  since  the  resulting 
calamities  are  enlarged  with  every  succeeding  day?  The  as- 
sumption of  such  a  knowledge  on  their  part  is  not  an  unduly 
large  one.  It  is  the  avowed  conviction  of  all  the  neutral 
military  experts  who  are  at  all  audible.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  all  the  American  experts,  and  it  was  their  conviction  be- 
fore America  entered  the  war.  We  may  suppose  that  not  even 
national  pride  has  so  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  German  military 
commanders    that    they    are    unable    to    read    so    large   and    so 


legible  a  handwriting  on  the  wall:  There  are,  of  course,  rea- 
sons why  they  may  be  impelled  to  pursue  the  war  even  against 
the  freezing  winds  of  despair.  They  may  naturally  dread  the 
results  of  the  national  wrath,  the  resentment  of  those  whom 
they  have  misled  by  their  frantic  promises.  They  may  fear 
revolution,  or  at  least  dispossession.  But  such  Nemesis  as 
this  must  grow  worse  by  delay.  Their  own  recognition  of 
defeat  must  slowly  filter  through  to  the  less  informed  and  the 
more  credulous  of  the  people.  The  expectation  of  victory  can 
not  be  maintained  forever,  and  indeed  it  is  obviously  disap- 
pearing already.  The  German  government  is  not  likely  to  per- 
sist in  its  bellicose  attitude  up  to  the  point  where  the  German 
public  is  forced  from  the  recognition  of  failure  to  the  recog- 
nition of  actual  defeat.  We  may  reasonably  expect  that  it  will 
capitulate  before  the  danger  of  holding  on  becomes  greater 
than  the  danger  of  letting  go.  And  there  are  signs  that  this 
point  has  been   nearly  reached. 


It  is  conceivably  true  that  the  German  armies  are  as  strong 
as  ever,  although  personally  I  am  confident  that  they  are  very 
much  weaker,  alike  in  numbers  and  in  morale.  But  if  the 
German  armies  are  as  strong  as  ever  we  must  equally  believe 
that  the  armies  of  their  enemies  are  much  stronger.  Ger- 
many has  won  no  single  success  on  the  western  front  since 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  fighting  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  success  against  the  British  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  line.  She  has  been  regularly  worsted  in  every  encounter, 
as  is  at  once  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  battle  map  of  today 
with  that  of  six  months  ago.  The  gains  of  the  Allies  have 
been  small  in  geographical  extent,  but  this  is  amply  compen- 
sated for  by  the  now  clear  demonstration  of  Allied  superiority 
in  artillery,  if  not  in  the  actual  fighting  powers  of  the  unit. 
Every  Allied  attack  with  a  serious  intent  behind  it  has  re- 
sulted in  a  gain  of  territory.  That  there  should  be  a  gain 
of  territory  with  every  assault  is  now  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. For  the  most  part  the  gains  have  been  confined  to 
the  British  front,  the  French  in  the  south  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  repulse  of  the  long  succession  of  furious 
attacks  brought  by  the  Crown  Prince  against  their  lines. 
That  the  French  should  act  on  the  defensive  and  the  British 
on  the  offensive  is  undoubtedly  a  concerted  plan.  So  long  as 
the  French  continue  to  hold  the  plateau  ground  stretching 
from  Moronvilliers  westward  they  constitute  a  threat  against 
the  flank  of  the  German  lines  that  must  presently  be  moved 
back  toward  the  Belgian  frontier.  The  British  are  engaged 
in  compelling  the  Germans  to  retire  their  north  and  south 
lines,  and  the  French  are  holding  grimly  to  the  elevated  posi- 
tions that  would  make  such  a  retirement  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  But  even  though  we  ignore  the  strategical  situa- 
tion with  its  tremendous  possibilities,  the  unquestionable  fact 
remains  that  the  Germans  are  being  steadily  beaten  back  by 
the  British,  and  that  the  French  are  just  as  steadily  holding 
their  own  against  a  continuous  assault  that  in  its  persistent 
intensity  is  on  an  equality  with  the  battle  of  Verdun.  If  the 
Germans  have  still  any  hopes  of  success  in  the  west  we  may 
well  wonder  what  these  hopes  can  be.  Putting  the  submarines 
upon  one  side  for  the  moment,  we  may  suppose  that  they  have 
no  such  hopes  except  of  a  successful  retirement  to  the  Bel- 
gian frontier,  an  operation  enormously  difficult  under  the 
best  auspices,  and  almost  desperate  so  long  as  the  French  can 
hold  their  present  positions  around  Craonne  and  Moronvil- 
liers. Without  the  infusion  of  some  new  element  the  situa- 
tion can  hardly  do  other  than  change  for  the  worse  so  far 
as  the  German  forces  are  concerned.  They  are  being  forced 
to  the  point  of  a  general  retirement,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
do  not  dare  to  undertake  it  with  the  French  threat  to  their 
flank.  The  Russian  campaign  must,  of  course,  be  counted  as 
a  German  victory,  but  it  is  a  victory  more  costly  than  a  de- 
feat, unless  it  shall  result  in  a  separate  peace  with  Russia, 
and  while  this  is  always  possible  it  is  by  no  means  likely. 
So  long  as  Russia  is  conducting  even  the  semblance  of  a  war 
she  must  continue  to  engage  a  considerable  German  army, 
and  the  further  the  Russian  retreat  the  larger  must  be  the 
German  army  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Moreover,  Germany  is 
well  aware  that  her  successes  against  the  Russians  are  due 
not  so  much  to  her  military  superiority  as  to  a  Russian  dis- 
affection that  is  already  lessening,  and  that  may  disappear 
at  any  moment.  The  fact  that  Germany  has  not  been  able 
to  conquer — that  is  to  say  to  put  out  of  action — any  one  of 
her  enemies  must  be  the  most  discouraging  of  all  the  facts 
that  her  people  have  to  face.  One  and  all,  they  go  on  fighting. 
One  and  all,  they  intend  to  go  on  fighting.  They  do  not 
think  of  anything  else.  Even  the  Serbians,  unable  to  fight  in 
their  own  country,  are  fighting  in  Macedonia.  If  Germany 
should  be  able  to  bring  the  whole  of  her  eastern  forces  to 
the  western  front  they  would  still  be  outnumbered  by  the 
British   and  the  French.        

Speculations  as  to  the  numbers  of  men  now  engaged  on  the 
western  front  are  somewhat  unprofitable,  since  the  strength 
of  Germany  can  be  ascertained  only  from  a  basis  of  popula- 
tion, and  from  guesses  at  her  casualty  lists  and  at  the  strength 
of  her  forces  that  are  fighting  in  other  fields.  The  favorite 
estimate,  and  one  sustained  by  much  evidence,  gives  Germany 
in  the  west  a  strength  of  2,500,000  men,  with  an  inability  to 
add  to  that  number  unless  it  should  be  possible  to  liberate 
the  forces  on  the  eastern  field.  But  we  are  better  informed 
as  to  the  Allied  strength.  It  is  not  less  than  5,000,000  on 
this  front  alone,  and  in  addition  to  the  Saloniki  and  Asiatic 
armies.  The  British  can  have  hardly  less  than  2,000,000  men 
in  reserve,  while  the  French  have  probably  no  reserves  at  all. 
The  Allied  strength  in  the  west  is  therefore  two  to  one.  and 
this  disproportion  is  likely  to  be  maintained  an  ! 
creased,  since  an  efficiency  of  artillery  means  al 
omy  of  lives.  The  losses  in  the  north  are  proli ;;' 
equal,    since    the    British    are   usually    the    attackers. 
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would  tend  to  equalize  the  economy  of  lives  produced  by  the 
superiority  of  artillery.  But  in  the  south  the  Germans  are  cer- 
tainly losing  far  more  heavily  than  the  French.  In  the  south 
the  Germans  are  nearly  invariably  the  attackers,  while  here, 
too,  they  have  to  face  a  vastly  superior  artillery.  Indeed 
nothing  is  more  significant  than  the  German  determination  to 
oust  the  French  from  their  commanding  positions,  and  the 
price  in  lives  that  they  are  willing  to  pay.  Regarding  the 
northern  and  southern  fighting  as  mutually  dependent  parts  of 
the  same  strategy  we  understand  at  once  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Germans  are  contending  for  every'  yard  of  terri- 
tory in  the  north,  and  their  resolve  to  force  the  French  from 
their  plateau  positions  in  the  south.  At  all  costs  they  must 
avoid  a  compulsory'  retirement  of  their  whole  line  until  they 
shall  have  protected  that  retiring  line  from  a  French  flank 
attack.  All  that  can  be  said  at  the  moment  is  that  their 
efforts  are  failures  in  both  the  north  and  the  south.  They 
have  not  men  enough  nor  artillery  enough,  and  so  they  .'.re 
being  forced  relentlessly  toward  a  general  retirement  under 
circumstances  that  assuredly  threaten  a  calamity. 


Until  a  few  weeks  ago  we  might  have  credited  the  German 
commanders  with  a  sincere  reliance  upon  the  submarines. 
Indeed  nothing  is  more  noteworthy  than  their  frank,  if  tacit, 
admissions  that  nothing  can  be  hoped  for  from  their  armies. 
Even  General  Ludendorff  has  nothing  more  encouraging  to 
say  than  that  the  submarine  will  ultimately  be  successful.  In 
his  latest  pronouncement  he  does  not  even  refer  to  the  land 
forces.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  U-boats  are  now 
regarded  as  a  weapon  that  can  end  the  war.  Germany's  naval 
experts  are  hastening  to  disavow  any  such  expectation.  Cap- 
tain Persius  warns  the  German  public  not  to  be  too  sanguine  in 
this  respect,  and  there  are  evident  efforts  to  dull  the  blow 
that  a  realization  of  the  submarine  failure  must  inflict  Last 
week's  returns  showed  only  fourteen  vessels  sunk,  and  now 
the  hours  of  daylight  are  lessening,  and  with  them  the  U- 
boat's  opportunities.  It  is  now  barely  conceivable  that  the 
U-boats  can  inflict  any  decisive  injuries  upon  Great  Britain 
or  France  in  time  to  intervene  between  Germany  and  the  mili- 
tary crisis  that  is  confronting  her.  Estimates  of  what  the 
U-boats  will  be  able  to  accomplish  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year  are  little  better  than  frivolities,  and  often  vicious  frivoli- 
ties. The  war  upon  the  land  is  fast  overtaking  the  war 
under  the  water,  and  will  soon  leave  it  far  behind.  It  is  not 
the  submarines  upon  which  the  gTeat  issue  will  depend,  but 
the  armies.  

Such  estimates  are  doubly  futile,  seeing  that  they  usually 
ignore  the  shipbuilding  of  the  Allied  nations.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Great  Britain  can  turn  out  four  million  tons  of 
shipping  this  year,  as  stated  by  Lloyd-George;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  America  can  do  as  much  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  as  some  Washington  authorities  seem  to  expect.  None 
the  less  if  Great  Britain  and  America  combined  can  produce 
four  million  tons  within  a  year  it  is  evident  that  the  U-boat 
depredations  will  be  largely  neutralized.  That  any  wholly 
new  device  against  the  submarine  will  now  be  invented  seems 
to  be  unlikely.  At  least  there  are  no  signs  of  it.  The  best  new 
safeguards  are  evidently  a  multiplication  and  perfection  of  the 
old  ones,  and  it  would  seem  that  current  energies  in  this 
direction  are  being  rewarded.  If  the  toll  has  been  so  far 
lessened  by  gunboats  and  nets  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  it  may  be  lessened  still  further  by  more  gunboats  and 
more  nets.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  do  well  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  land  rather  than  to  the  water.  And  by  the 
water  I  mean  the  U-boats.  The  German  navy  is  another  mat- 
ter.    It  may  yet  be  used  as  a  last  card. 


RUSSIA  TODAY. 


Charles  Edward    Russell  Talks   to   the    New  York  "  Times  ' 
About  the  Root  Mission. 


\\  e    may    therefore    believe    that   the    German    commanders 
have  not  now  the  least  expectation  that  they  can  win  the  war. 
They  have  no  other  hope  than  that  they  may  do  something — 
presumably    in    the    east — that    shall    aid    their    diplomacy    in 
saving  something  from   the  impending  wreck.      Germany   has  ! 
always  made  peace  proposals  after  a  success.    She  has  always  | 
a  fatal  readiness  to  believe  that  she  can  instill  consternation  ' 
and  despair  into  the  minds  of  her  enemies,   and   so  induce 
them  to  cry  quits.     But  I  do  not  believe  that  she  will   con- 
tinue the  war  when  even  this  hope  has  passed  away.     The 
Junkers   may   be   willing  to   fight  to   the  last   ditch   because 
there  is  nothing  but  the  ditch  ahead  of  them,  either  in  war 
or  peace.     But  the  decision  may  not  rest  with  the  Junkers. 

Sax  Francisco,  August  22,  1917.  Sidney  Coxys. 


"The  Levant."  which  means  the  same  thing  as  Ana- 
tolia (region  of  the  rising  sun),  is  quite  vague  in  its 
geographical  scope.  It  includes  Constantinople  and 
everything  anywhere  near  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Few  geographical  names  have  incurred  more  unfavor- 
able association.  "Levantine"  morals,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  honesty,  are  a  byword,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  jumble  of  people.  Our  words 
"levanter"  and  "to  levant,"  on  the  other  hand,  testify 
to  the  fact  that  dishonesty  is  not  unknown  even  in  the 
\\  est.  They  originate  from  the  disappearance  of  men 
who  could  not  pay  their  gambling  and  other  debts  and 
were  reported  to  have  gone  to  the  East. 


Another  Dickens  landmark  in  London  is  about  to  be 
destroyed.  It  is  an  old  house,  overhanging  the  river 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Limehouse  Hole,  and  was  for- 
r  erly  occupied  by  the  Waters  family.  In  order  to  se- 
.  jre  the  true  local  color  for  his  riverside  scenes  the 
■  ovelist  spent  many  days  in  the  little  bow-windowed 
oom  overlooking  the  Thames,  "writing  away  as  if  for 
■.-ar  life,"  as  Mr.  Waters  would  say. 


Except  for  their  unpublished  preliminary  reports 
made  to  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Lan- 
sing, the  accompanying  interview  with  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell  is  the  first  statement  of  any  length  from 
any  member  of  the  Root  mission  to  Russia  since  its 
arrival  in  Washington  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Russell 
makes  the  surprising  statement  that  there  is  more  dan- 
ger to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  conduct  of  various 
members  of  the  American  Congress  than  in  the  Rus- 
sian situation.  He  is  confident  that  the  Russian  repub- 
lic has  come  to  stay,  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a 
restoration  of  the  old  government  nor  of  any  half-way 
experiments  with  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

Russia  will  not  voluntarily  make  a  separate  peace,  he 
is  confident.  But  he  hints  at  the  danger  of  Russia  being 
forced  to  make  a  separate  peace  if  her  line  is  pierced 
at  a  point  where  the  dangers  are  greatest  and  if  she  is 
not  sure  that  the  United  States  is  in  the  war  to  do  all 
that  can  be  done  by  American  troops.  He  is  not  pessi- 
mistic about  the  health  of  Kerensky,  but,  should  the 
worst  happen  in  that  respect,  he  says  there  are  other 
men  in  Russia,  for  Russia  has  ceased  to  be  a  one-man 
country. 

The  interview  began  with  a  reference  to  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's statement,  on  the  day  of  the  mission's  return,  to 
the  effect  that  America  should  send  troops  to  the  east- 
ern front. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  put  an  American 
army  into  a  battle  line  with  Russian  troops  that  may  at 
any  moment  retreat  and  abandon  our  men  to  their  de- 
struction?" he  was  asked. 

"Safe?  Why,  of  course,  it  would  absolutely  be  safe. 
It  would  be  one  of  those  things  that  insure  themselves. 
The  presence  of  American  troops  on  the  battle  line 
would  make  it  impossible  for  any  Russian  troops  to 
retreat  even  if  they  wished  to,  which  they  positively 
would  not.  But  when  you  come  to  that,  there  is  far 
more  danger  from  the  United  States  today,  as  the  case 
stands,  than  there  is  from  Russia.  I  say  to  you  de- 
liberately that  the  cause  of  the  Allies  stands  in  greater 
peril  of  defeat  from  the  United  States  than  it  does  from 
the  people  of  Russia." 

"How  can  that  possibly  be?"  his  visitor  inquired. 

"Because  if  you  can  leave  the  Russian  situation  alone 
without  any  injurious  upsetting  and  disastrous  rumors 
and  reports  about  the  probable  defection  of  the  United 
States,  the  Russian  situation  will  take  care  of  itself. 
The  greatest  peril  involved  in  it  arises  from  the  reports 
industriously  circulated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Russia  by  German  agents  calculated  to  de- 
stroy Russian  confidence  in  the  United  States. 

"That  is  to  say,  every  pacifist  in  this  country  that 
goes  about  prattling  of  peace,  every  congressman  that 
introduces  a  peace  resolution,  every  senator  that  is 
playing  the  German  game,  is  doing  far  more  harm  to 
the  United  States,  to  the  cause  of  democracy,  to  the 
ideals  of  his  country,  than  a  million  German  soldiers 
on  the  battle  line  can  do. 

"I  come  back  from  Russia  to  find  in  this  country 
a  situation  more  seriously  alarming  than  any  I  found 
in  Russia.  I  find  people  talking  about  'peace  by  ne- 
gotiations,' about  'keeping  our  boys  out  of  the  trenches,' 
and  about  many  other  things  that  indicate  a  purpose 
not  to  earn'  on  this  war. 

"Observe,  now,  the  really  critical  point  today  is  the 
security  of  the  Russian  line  on  the  eastern  front;  take 
note  next  of  the  great  fact  almost  universally  over- 
looked in  this  country  that  the  security  of  that  Russian 
line  depends  solely  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  masses 
of  the  Russian  people.  Then,  if  you  convince  the 
masses  of  the  people  that  the  United  States  is  not  really 
in  this  war,  that  it  will  not  prosecute  it  with  vigor 
and  resolution,  that  it  is  divided  in  its  councils,  that 
it  is  really  seeking  peace,  you  have  done  more  to  make 
that  Russian  line  melt  away  than  the  Kaiser  could  do 
with  two  million  men  and  ten  times  as  much  artillery  as 
he  has  now. 

"So  the  one  great,  reason  why  I  want  to  see  troops 
sent  to  Russia  is  to  offset  the  terribly  pernicious  effect 
of  the  men  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress  that 
are  talking  a  doctrine  that  may  mean  ruin.  At  the 
present  time  the  Russians  know  that  the  United  States 
has  been  four  months  in  the  war  and  has  done  very 
little.  They  know  perfectly  well  what  treasonable 
words  are  uttered  in  Congress  and  what  treasonable 
things  are  done  by  the  pacifists.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  in  such  circumstances  they  entertain 
doubts  as  to  our  sincerity,  and  if  we  have  much  more 
of  this  pacifist  agitation  and  weak-kneed  wabbling  with 
which  we  are  cursed  now,  the  doubts  will  become  cer- 
tainties. 

"I  am  in  favor,  therefore,  of  sending  troops  to  Russia, 
and  of  sending  troops  to  every  other  front.  We  may 
as  well  understand  that  there  is  now  no  chance  to  take 
the  backward  track.  There  is  but  one  safety  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  to  press  on  with  all  of  her 
resources,  all  of  her  might,  all  of  her  spirit,  and  every 
ounce  of  steam  she  has,  and  to  be  backed  by  a  resolute, 
determined,  united  people. 

"Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  what  would  be 


the  consequence  to  the  United  States  if  the  Russian 
line  should  be  pierced?  If  not,  I  urge  you  to  set  apart 
some  time  today  when  you  can  sit  down  with  yourself 
and  prayerfully  consider  that  question.  For,  believe 
me.  upon  it  hangs  the  fate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
fate  of  the  democratic  cause  in  the  world." 

"Do  you  fear  that  the  Russian  people  will  make  a 
separate  peace?" 

"No !  Voluntarily,  they  never  will  make  a  separate 
peace.  There  is  no  more  chance  that  they  will  make  a 
separate  peace  than  there  is  that  you  will  see  hot  ice  or 
boiling  snow ;  but  they  may  be  forced  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate peace.  I  mean  that  if  they  should  be  overwhelmed 
on  their  front  by  German  irruption  at  a  point  where 
the  greatest  dangers  of  such  a  disaster  exist,  and  if 
they  should  feel  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  been 
deceived  and  tricked  by  the  United  States,  there  would 
be  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  get  the  best  terms 
they  could  for  themselves.  This  being  the  case,  and  it 
is  a  fact  to  which  I  wish  the  heed  of  every  man  in 
America  could  be  forcibly  drawn,  you  will  see  how 
great  is  the  peril  we  undergo  when  ignorant,  half- 
witted, or  half-hearted  men  talk  this  stuff  about  giving 
up  the  war. 

"The  most  abominable  phase  of  the  activities  of  these 
men  is  the  introduction  of  bills  for  the  repeal  of  the 
conscription  act  or  otherwise  designed  to  hamper,  ob- 
struct, and  hamstring  this  government.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  use  that  is  made 
of  these  things  by  the  German  propaganda  it  would  not 
be  long  before  a  man  in  Congress  would  bring  in  such  a 
measure  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  The  true  nature  of 
this  manceuvre  can  be  understood  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  in  the  world  for  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill.  But  its  only  use  is  to  provide 
added  material  for  the  German  agents  who  swarm  all 
about  Russia,  and  Americans  would  certainly  be  ap- 
palled if  they  had  any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
agents  take  advantage  of  such  material." 

"Is  the  Russian  Republic  going  to  last  or  will  the 
old  order  be  reestablished,  or  will  there  be  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy?"  Mr.  Russell  was  asked. 

"Provided  that  the  American  pacifists  do  not  succeed 
in  assisting  the  Kaiser  in  destroying  all  democracy  in  all 
the  world,  the  Russian  Republic  is  as  certain  to  endure 
as  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  There  seems  to 
be  a  strange  misconception  about  this  in  the  United 
States.  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  democratic  spirit  in 
Russia  is  so  strong,  so  intelligent,  and  so  resolute  that. 
provided  Germany  can  be  defeated,  the  old  order  will 
never  have  any  possibility  to  come  back  to  the  country. 
It  will  not  come  back  in  its  frank  form  as  Czarism.  and 
it  will  not  come  back  under  the  bastard  appellation  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  people  of  Russia,  at 
least,  are  not  deceived  as  to  what  constitutional  mon- 
archy means.  They  are  through  forever  with  the  seven 
times  accursed  institution  of  kings.  They  will  not  have 
them  under  any  guise.  They  will  not  have  anything 
but  the  most  advanced  form  of  democracy." 

"What  is  the  actual  state  of  Kerensky 's  health  ?" 

"I  should  say  that  the  stories  about  his  physical 
weakness  are  largely  a  part  of  the  ever-industrious 
German  propaganda,  which  rests  not  in  the  United 
States  or  anywhere  else.  I  saw  Mr.  Kerensky  many 
times  when  I  was  in  Russia;  talked  with  him  and  ob- 
served him  closely.  He  is  not,  of  course,  a  Jess  Wil- 
lard,  but  he  is,  I  can  assure  you,  very  far  from  being 
an  invalid.  Even  if  his  frame  were  weaker  than  it  is, 
I  should  have  no  fear  about  him,  because  a  man  of  such 
tremendous  spirit  and  dauntless  courage  will  carry 
himself  through  almost  any  task  in  hand  against  almost 
any  feebleness  of  constitution.  But  I  am  not  disturbed 
about  the  health  of  any  man  whose  hand  has  the  pow- 
erful grip  of  Kerensky's,  whose  step  is  so  quick  and 
vigorous,  whose  eyes  are  clear,  whose  voice  is  so  reso- 
nant, and  whose  activity  is  so  ceaseless. 

"But  we  in  this  country  should  never  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  any  one  man  in  Russia  is  the  sole  savior 
of  that  country.  Russia  is  not  a  one-man  country,  and 
never  again  will  be.  Should  there  befall  Mr.  Kerensky 
any  such  disaster  as  all  hope  and  pray  he  may  escape, 
there  would  still  be  plenty  of  men  to  carry  on  his 
work.  The  ruling  factor  in  Russia  is  the  popular  will. 
Barring  the  contingency  that  I  have  already  mentioned, 
there  never  will  be  any  other  power  in  Russia  but  just 
this,  and  it  will  be  not  only  triumphant,  but  it  will 
be  capable  and  efficient,  because  you  must  understand 
that  these  people  have  a  great  natural  ability.  Xo  one 
could  sit  as  I  sat  day  after  day  in  the  Xational  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  which  is  the 
only  governing  power  in  all  Russia,  without  being  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  high  character,  the  clear 
vision,  and  the  natural  capacity  of  the  delegates." 

"How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  recent  declaration  of 
many  Russians  against  annexation  with  the  old  notion 
that  all  Russia  desires  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople 
and  an  ice-free  port?" 

"Xobody  in  Russia  outside  of  the  Winter  Palace  and 
the  Foreign  Office  ever  gave  a  hoot  about  Constanti- 
nople and  a  warm-water  port.  It  was  purely  a  matter 
of  the  Czar  and  the  governing  class.  The  people  never 
had  the  slightest  interest  in  it.  You  should  understand 
that  when  Russia  put  off  the  old  man  she  put  him  off 
with  all  his  works  and  with  a  swift  kick,  and  the  de- 
sire for  Constantinople  and  an  ice-free  port  went  with 
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him.  The  dominant  spirit  in  Russia — and  this  is  the 
great  point  so  necessary  to  understand — is  the  spirit  of 
altruism,  or  broad,  general  good-will,  and  a  sense  of 
universal  brotherhood.  The  typical,  average,  intelli- 
gent Russian  of  this  day  does  not  want  to  take  Con- 
stantinople from  the  Turk,  or  any  other  property  from 
anv  other  man.  He  has  a  pretty  fair  notion  of  a  prac- 
tical application  in  national,  social,  and  industrial  af- 
fairs of  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule." 

"Are  there  any  resentments  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment against  this  or  that  European  nation  growing  out 
of  the  wars  and  the  treaties  and  the  territorial  parti- 
tions, and  so  on,  of  the  nineteenth  century  still  pre- 
vailing in  Russia  as  a  republic?" 

"The  whole  outfit  of  inherited  tradition  on  this  sub- 
ject has  gone  to  the  junk  pile.  Russia  of  today  is 
singularly  free  from  any  of  these  old  cobwebs.  It 
cares  nothing  whatever  about  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
or  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  It  cares  about  nothing,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  except  the  realization  of  its  dreams,  of 
the  cooperative  commonwealth,  universal  brotherhood, 
and  universal  good-will,  and  the  main  reason  why  the 
element  in  favor  of  the  war  grows  daily  is  because 
more  men  perceive  that  these  dreams  can  never  be 
realized  until  the  earth  has  been  freed  from  the  menace 
of  German  militarism  and  autocracy." 

"Is  Russia  using  its  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  to  its 
full  capacity  for  getting  the  needed  supplies  and  muni- 
tions from  Vladivostok,  and,  if  not,  what  is  the  secret 
of  the  difficulty?" 

"It  is  not  using  more  than  a  third  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Road,  but  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
existing  government.  It  is  only  one  of  the  7,000,000 
separate  curses  inherited  from  the  old  regime.  Under 
imperialism  the  railroad  system  of  Russia  was  well 
built,  but  rottenly  managed.  Graft,  corruption,  and  loot 
took  the  inside  out  of  it.  Money  that  should  have 
gone  into  the  maintenance  of  equipment  mysteriously 
disappeared.  Repairs  that  should  have  been  made  were 
neglected. 

"The  Czar  and  his  family  rode  about  Russia  in  the 
most  magnificent  railroad  train  that  ever  was  con- 
structed, a  train  of  almost  incredible  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance. For  instance,  in  the  car  of  the  train  in 
which  I  was  transported  from  Vladivostok  to  Petro- 
grad  and  back  there  were  as  a  part  of  the  permanent 
fixtures  twenty-seven  elaborate  thermometers,  sixteen 
barometers,  eight  clocks,  beautiful  satin  hangings,  won- 
derful upholstery,  stationery  of  elaborate  design,  and  a 
cold  cream  jar  that  was  a  work  of  art.  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  freight  cars  and  the  number  of  loco- 
motives were  so  neglected  that  when  the  war  broke  out 
the  supply  was  totally  inadequate  to  carry  troops  and 
munitions  to  the  front  and  at  the  same  time  transport 
foodstuffs  to  the  cities. 

"This  is  the  heart  of  the  trouble  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad,  and  also  the  heart  of  the  trouble 
with  Russia's  economic  position.  The  railroad  is  well 
built;  about  two-thirds  of  it  is  double-tracked.  It  has 
the  finest  railroad  bridges  in  the  world;  its  roadbed  is 
ably  constructed.  But  most  of  its  locomotives  are  laid 
up  for  repairs,  and  there  are  forty  thousand  freight 
cars  on  the  Petrograd  sidetracks  that  can't  be  used. 

"The  Stevens  Commission  sent  over  by  the  United 
States  government  has  made  a  most  thorough,  pains- 
taking, and  able  investigation  of  this  whole  matter.  I 
have  no  right  to  forestall  in  any  way  its  report,  but 
I  may  observe  that  the  sending  of  this  remarkable  body 
of  capable,  conscientious  American  railroad  experts  to 
Russia  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  happened, 
and  will  result,  no  doubt,  in  the  remedying  of  every 
radical  defect  in  the  situation. 

"The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  even  the  genius  of 
these  American  engineers  can  not  work  miracles  and 
create  cars  and  locomotives  that  do  not  exist.  I  mean 
that  time  is  required  to  work  out  of  these  difficulties ; 
but  I  feel  sure  that  a  year  from  now  will  see  a  very  dif- 
ferent condition.  We  ought  to  try  to  get  it  clear  in  our 
minds  that  if  the  Port  of  Vladivostok  is  clogged  with 
freight,  and  if  the  Trans-Siberian  Road  is  carrying 
only  one-third  of  its  capacity,  that  these  facts  result 
directly  and  solely  from  the  gross  mishandling  that  the 
system  received  under  an  autocratic  government,  and 
is  not  in  any  degree  chargeable  to  the  men  that  have 
come  into  control  of  the  system  since  the  revolution." 
"To  come  back  to  the  matter  of  pernicious  peace 
talk  in  the  American  Congress,  why  is  that  any  worse 
to  the  general  cause  of  all  the  Allies  than  is  the  demand 
of  Russia  for  peace  and  no  annexation?"  Mr.  Russell 
was  asked. 

"You  must  understand  that  the  United  States  stands 
in  a  relation  to  Russia  different  from  that  of  any  other 
country.  The  activity  of  Great  Britain  in  the  war  is  to 
Russian  eyes  of  obvious  origin.  Russians  also  under- 
stand that,  while  France  is  fighting  for  democracy,  it 
is  also  fighting  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Italy  is  gen- 
erally, although  I  know  erroneously,  viewed  as  fighting 
only  for  Trentino  and  Trieste ;  but  the  first  proposi- 
tion that  the  Russians  heard  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  and  the  war  was  that  the  United  States  had 
come  in  for  disinterested  purposes. 

"This  thought  made  at  first  a  peculiar  appeal  to  many 
Russian  altruist.  The  German  propaganda  was  able 
create  some  impression  that  the  United  States  was 
really  as  selfish  and  materialistic  in  its  aims  as  any 
other  country,  yet  the   fact   remains   that   the   United 


States  is  essentially  in  a  better  position  in  Russia  than 
any  other  country. 

"Now,  then,  when  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  average, 
intelligent  Russian  that  the  United  States  is  giving  up 
the  war,  he  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  nothing  to  fight  about  and  that  the  United  States  will 
swiftly  lead  the  rest  of  the  Allies  to  conclude  a  peace. 

"Of  course,  this  is  utterly  fatal  to  the  fighting  spirit. 
Equally,  of  course,  it  is  utterly  preposterous,  because 
the  United  States  can  not  by  any  possibility  back  out 
of  this  war,  and  Great  Britain  and  France  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  making  peace  until  their  ob- 
jects have  been  attained.  So  the  net  result  of  the 
peace  propaganda  in  America  is  to  strike  down  the 
arm  of  Russia  and  leave  her  unprotected  against  a 
sweeping  German  victory  that  would  leave  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States  in  a  most  painful  position. 

"But  the  Americans  ought  to  understand  that  the  real 
issue  of  this  war  has  nothing  to  do  with  commerce  or 
trade  or  territorial  additions  by  any  nation.  The  real 
issue  of  the  war  is  whether  the  world  from  this  time 
forth  shall  be  democratic  or  autocratic.  If  that  can 
become  the  firm  abiding  faith  of  every  American,  and 
if  it  can  be  impressed  clearly  from  America  to  Russia, 
Germany  will  never  break  through  that  line ;  democracy 
will  never  fail  in  Russia,  and  the  freedom  and  progress 
of  the  human  race  are  secured." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Doctor's  Story. 
Good  folks  ever  will  have  their  way ; 
Good  folks  ever  for  it  must  pay. 
But  we  who  are  here  and  everywhere 
The  burden  of  their  faults  must  bear. 
We  must  shoulder  others'  shame. 
Fight  their  follies  and  take  their  blame ; 
Purge  the  body  and  humor  the  mind ; 
Doctor  the  eyes  when  the  soul  is  blind ; 
Build  the  column  of  health  erect 
On  the  quicksands  of  neglect ; 
Always  shouldering  others'  shame — 
Bearing  their  faults  and  taking  the  blame. 

Deacon  Rogers,  he  came  to  me : 
"Wife  is  a-goin'  to  die,"  said  he. 
"Doctors  great  and  doctors  small 
Haven't  improved  her  any  at  all. 
Physic  and  blister,  powders  and  pills, 
And  nothing  sure  but  the  doctor's  bills  I 
Twenty  women,  with  remedies  new, 
Bother  my  wife  the  whole  day  through. 
Sweet  as  honey,  bitter  as  gall — 
Poor  old  woman,   she  takes  'em  all. 
Sour  or  sweet,  whatever  they  choose ; 
Poor  old  woman,  she  daren't  refuse. 
So  she  pleases  w-hoe'er  may  call 
An'  Death  is  suited  the  best  of  all. 
Physic  and  blister,  powder  an'  pill — 
Bound  to  conquer,  and  sure  to  kill !" 

Mrs.   Rogers  lay  in  her  bed, 
Bandaged  and  blistered  from  foot  to  head. 
Blistered  and  bandaged  from  head  to  toe, 
Mrs.  Rogers  was  very  low. 
Bottle  and  saucer,  spoon  and  cup, 
On  the  table  stood  bravely  up ; 
Physics  of  high  and  low  degree — 
Calomel,    catnip,   boneset  tea — 
Everything  a  body  could  bear, 
Excepting  light  and  water  and  air. 

I  opened  the  blinds ;  the  day  was  bright. 
And  God  gave  Mrs.  Rogers  some  light. 
I  opened  the  window ;  the  day  was  fair. 
And  God  gave  Mrs.  Rogers  some  air. 
Bottles  and  blisters ;  powders  and  pills  ; 
Catnip,  boneset,  syrups,  and  squills ; 
Drugs  and  medicines,  high  and  low, 
I  threw  them  as  far  as  I  could  throw. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  my  patient  cried. 
"Frightening  Death,"  I  coolly  replied. 
"You  are  crazy,"  a  visitor  said. 
I  flung  a  bottle  at  his  head. 

Deacon  Rogers,  he  came  to  me ; 
"Wife  is  gettin'  her  health,"  said  he. 
"I  really  think  she'll  worry  through ; 
She  scolds  me  just  as  she  used  to  do. 
All  the  people  have  poohed  and  slurred, 
All  the  neighbors  have  had  their  word ; 
'  'Twere  better  to  perish,  some  of  'em  say, 
"Than  to  be  cured  in  such  an  irregular  way.'  " 

"Your  wife,"  said  I,  "had  God's  good  care. 
And  His  remedies — light  and  water  and  air. 
All  of  the  doctors,  without  a  doubt, 
Couldn't  have  cured  Mrs.  Rogers  without." 

The  deacon  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"Then  your  bill  is  nothing."  he  said. 

"God's  be  the  glory,   as  you  say ! 

God  bless  you,  doctor  !     Good-day  !     Good-day  !" 

If  ever  I  doctor  that  woman  again 
I'll  give  her  medicine  made  by  men. 

,  — Will  Carlton. 

The  Nation's  Prayer. 
God  give   us   men!      A   time   like  this  demands 
Strong   minds,   great   hearts,   true    faith,   and   ready   hands. 
Men   whom  the  lust   of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom   the  spoils  of  office  can  not  buy  ; 
Men   who  possess  opinions   and  a  will : 

Men  who  have  honor,  and  who  will  not  lie ; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  scorn   his  treacherous  flatteries  without   winking. 
Tall   men,   sun-crowned,   who   live   above   the   fog 

In   public    duty   and    in    private   thinking. 

— Josiah    Gilbert    Holland. 


There  are  today  86,646  agricultural  holdings  in  Lng- 
land  of  less  than  five  acres,  and  99.570  in  Wales.  The 
number  of  farms  of  from  five  to  twenty  acres  in  Eng- 
land is  101.364  and  in  Wales  19.352. 


M.  Painleve,  French  minister  of  war,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  those  men  who  are  as  much  at  home  con- 
ducting a  great  debate  in  a  national  assembly  as  mark- 
ing a  great  historical  occasion  by  a  seasonable  and 
moving  speech. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  risen  high  and  fast,  and  yet 
no  British  statesman  in  modern  times  has  lighter  roots 
in  the  soil  from  which  this  prodigious  growth  has 
sprung.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  not  English,  but  Welsh. 
He  never  attended  an  English  school,  or  an  English 
university;  in  the  conventional  English  sense  he  was 
never  "educated"  at  all.  Welsh  nonconformity,  the 
village  school,  the  debating  society,  the  local  solicitor's 
office,  gave  him  all  the  preparatory  training  he  ever 
had. 

The  royal  gold  medal  for  architecture  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  has  been  presented  to  M. 
Henri  Paul  Menot,  member  of  the  institute  and  the 
architect  of  the  Xew  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  M.  Menot's 
early  studies  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  were  inter- 
1  rupted  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  he  joined  the 
army  and  received  his  first  decoration  in  the  shape  of 
the  military  medal,  but  in  1877  he  gained  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome,  and  five  years  later  won  the  great  com- 
petition for  rebuilding  the  Sorbonne.  This  undertaking 
took  seventeen  years  to  complete. 

General  Alfredo  Dallollo,  the  new  Italian  minister 
for  arms  and  munitions,  has  a  long  record  of  military 
service  in  connection  with  the  artillery.  He  was  made 
Commander  of  the  Military  Order  of  Savoy  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  national  festival  of  the  statute, 
when  a  fine  tribute  was  paid  to  his  energy  and  devo- 
tion as  undersecretary  for  arms  and  munitions.  The 
beginning  of  the  war  found  Italy  very  ill-supplied  with 
munitions  and  war  material,  and  the  rapid  and  effective 
way  in  which  the  shortage  was  made  good  was  in  no 
small  degree  owing  to  his  enterprise  and  initiative. 

"General"  Pilsudski,  who  was  recently  reported  by 
the  Central  Polish  Agency  in  Lausanne  as  having  re- 
signed from  the  provisional  council  of  state  at  Warsaw, 
is  the  sixth  member  of  this  council  to  have  done  so. 
owing  to  the  serious  dissensions  between  the  Poles  and 
the  German  authorities  who  occupy  the  city.  "Gen- 
eral" Pilsudski  is  a  militant  Socialist  of  Russian 
Poland.  He  was  imprisoned  under  the  Tsarist  regime, 
took  refuge  in  Austrian  Poland,  where,  several  years 
before  the  war,  he  organized  a  Polish  legion,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  placed  himself  to  fight  against  Russia 
at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  1914. 

Gustav  Ador,  who  has  been  elected  to  the  Swiss 
national  council  and  the  council  of  states,  is  the  founder 
of  the  famous  agency  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  A 
jurist  by  profession,  he  has  for  several  decades  been 
known  as  an  eminent  politician.  As  a  young  man  he 
became  chief  of  the  democratic  party  of  Geneva ;  later 
on.  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  his  canton  he  was  chosen 
as  representative  of  the  national  council,  of  which  body 
he  had  the  honor  to  become  president.  In  1900.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Paris  exhibition,  he  was  sent  to  the 
French  capital  as  general  commissioner  for  Switzer- 
land. He  acquitted  himself  of  this  task  with  such 
notable  distinction  that  the  French  government  made 
him  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Henry  Wilson  Hodge,  who  resigned  from  the  Xew 
York  City  public  service  commission  to  go  to  France 
as  railroad  and  engineering  expert  on  the  staff  of 
General  Pershing,  has  managed  some  of  the  leading 
bridge-building  firms  of  the  country,  has  designed  and 
built  some  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  bridges  to  be 
found  on  the  continent,  and  has  been  a  consulting  en- 
gineer in  planning  and  executing  vast  reconstruction 
of  terminal  facilities  by  the  railways.  Xew  York  City 
has  profited  by  his  ability  in  building  viaducts,  in 
planning  and  constructing  bridges  over  the  East  River, 
and  in  getting  ready  to  tunnel  under  Manhattan  and 
the  adjoining  waters.  Canadian  and  British  as  well 
as  American  engineering  societies  have  honored  him 
with  election  to  circles  of  honor. 

Chief  Justice  White  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  sur- 
prised all  observers  of  his  judicial  career  by  his  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  the  Adamson  law,  is  thus  described 
in  the  Nation:  "Physically.  White  is  of  the  bulky 
type:  to  describe  him  as  large  is  insufficient.  He  is  so 
built  that  he  comes  very  near  rolling  as  he  walks :  and 
he  persists  in  wearing,  on  all  except  particular  occa- 
sions, an  informal  little  hat  that  fits  the  upper  story  of 
his  head,  but  gives  the  lower  story  an  effect  of  jnwli- 
ness.  His  mouth,  drooping  slightly  at  the  corners, 
belies  his  kindly  temper  and  social  geniality.  His  once 
crisp  waves  of  auburn  hair  have  turned  to  brown-gray 
ripples  with  the  flight  of  time,  while  the  reddish  tints 
of  his  complexion  stand  out  more  vividly.  Gowned 
and  seated  on  the  bench,  he  makes  an  impressive  ap- 
pearance; and  his  dignity  of  deportment  and  his 
fatherly  manner  of  treating  young  and  inexperienced 
pleaders  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  His  training  in 
the  Senate,  where  he  became  noted  for  his  untheatrical 
but  incisive  stvle  in  debate,  proves  of  value 
chamber,  where  painstaking  lucidity  of  stater 
distinctness  of  enunciation  have  not  too  c 
characterized  the  delivery  of  oral  opinions." 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

During  this  month  about  $140,000,000  will 
be  disbursed  for  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments. This  is  considerably  more  than  has 
ever  before  been  paid  out  for  these  purposes 
in  August  and  is  partly  due  to  increased  or 
extra  dividends  declared  by  industrial  com- 
panies out  of  earnings  on  war  business. 

The  movement  to  organize  new  corporations 
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is  still  an  important  factor  in  several  states, 
the  total  of  such  incorporations  for  July 
reaching  nearly  $500,000,000.  This  is  the 
most  striking  showing  made  in  several  years 
and  is  fully  40  per  cent,  better  than  last  year. 
While  a  variety  of  industries  are  represented 
by  these  new  incorporations,  the  heavy  in- 
crease may  be  explained  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  expansion  of  industrial  plants  required  by 
the  giving  out  of  government   orders. 

One    suggestive   phase    of   the    management 
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of  the  larger  corporations  today  is  the  liberal 
allowance  made  for  working  capital,  contrast- 
ing favorably  with  the  situation  existing  a  few 
years  ago.  Many  of  the  great  corporations 
which  cleared  unprecedented  profits  last  year 
allotted  heavy  amounts  for  plant  depreciation 
and  now  report  the  largest  cash  balances  they 
have  ever  shown. 

The    average    price    of    some    forty    leading 
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bonds  advanced  slightly  during  July,  the  re- 
covery being  approximately  three-fourths  of 
a  point.  Although  this  gain  was  small,  it 
was  suggestive  in  being  the  first  occasion 
since  the  year  opened  when  the  average  price 
of  the  leading  bonds  has  shown  any  increase 
during  an  entire  month.  There  is  believed  to 
be  still  an  immense  amount  of  money  in  the 
United  States  available  for  investment.  Much 
of  this  is  being  held  for  lodgment  in  the  new 
government  loans  and  pending  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  government's  new  taxation 
programme.  The  present  indications  are  that 
the  forthcoming  installment  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  will  carry  the  i]/2  per  cent,  interest  rate. 
For  later  loans  Congress  is  now  considering 
the  issue  of  bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate,  say 
4J4  per  cent.,  but  subject  to  income  and  other 
taxes. 

Many  of  the  bankers  and  bond  houses 
whose  cooperation  contributed  materially  to 
the  success  of  the  first  Liberty  Loan  have 
been  in  conference  upon  the  best  means  of 
insuring  the  quick  success  of  the  next  loan. 
The  selling  organization  is  understood  to  be 
virtually  intact,  so  that  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  experience  gained  in  the  first  loan 
will  facilitate  the  marketing  of  the  new  issue. 
— Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 
Monthly  Business  Outlook. 


Bank  clearings  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Western  states  for  the  month  of  July  show  a 
greater  gain  than  those  of  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States.  Figures  of  all  cities 
for  July  show  San  Francisco  seventh  in  the 
list  and  closer  to  the  top  than  ever  before, 
while  all  the  Coast  cities  show  a  combined 
gain  of  71.8  per  cent,  in  two  years.  This 
compares  with  a  gain  of  55.5  per  cent,  for  the 
New  England  states,  64.2  per  cent,  for  the 
Central  states,  70.3  per  cent,  for  the  Middle 
West,  63.8  per  cent,  for  the  Southern  states, 
and  78.6  per  cent,   for  the  Western  states. 


The  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
installments  of  government  financing  is  being 
taken  advantage  of  by  railroad,  public  utility, 
and  industrial  companies  to  finance  their  most 
pressing  needs.  The  majority  of  this  financ- 
ing has  been  done  by  means  of  short-term 
notes  issued  at  the  unusually  attractive  rates 
which  present  conditions  demand. 

July  financing  has  included  the  initial 
offering  to  the  public  of  a  block  of  Federal 
Land  Bank  4'A  per  cent.  Farm  Loan  twenty- 
year  bonds  at  101  ^j,  to  net  about  4J4  per 
cent,  to  maturity.  On  July  12th  the  City  of 
New  York  sold  to  a  syndicate  of  bankers  $47,- 
500,000  Al/2  per  cent,  fifty-year  bonds  and 
$7,500,000  4^  per  cent,  bonds  maturing 
serially  from  one  to  fifteen  years.  The  price, 
while  considerably  lower  than  that  obtained 
for  $40,000,000  fifty-year  4]/2  per  cent,  bonds 
sold  by  the  city  in  April,  1916,  was,  neverthe- 
less, considered  satisfactory- 

The  principal  corporate  financing  during 
the  month  has  comprised  $15,000,000  General 
Electric  three-year  6  per  cent,  notes  offered 
to  the  public  on  a  6.10  per  cent,  basis  and 
quickly  oversubscribed;  $15,000,000  Chicago 
and  Western  Indiana  Railroad  Company  one- 
year  6  per  cent,  notes,  offered  on  a  6  %  per 
cent  basis;  $10,000,000  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  General  and  Refunding 
Mortgage  two-year  6  per  cent,  bonds,  to  yield 
about  Wa,  per  cent,  and  $6,000,000  Mark  Man- 
ufacturing Company  three-year  6  per  cent,  se- 
cured notes  to  yield  slightly  less  than  614 
per  cent. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  has 
found  it  advisable  to  issue  notes  instead  of 
bonds,  and  has  effected  a  private  sale  of  $9,- 
000,000  three-year  5  per  cents. 

Up  to  July  26th  the  average  price  for  ten 
leading  rails  shows  a  small  net  gain  over  the 
first  of  the  month;  for  ten  public  utilities  a 
net  gain  of  almost  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
and  for  ten  industrials  a  net  gain  of  one- 
fourth    of    1    per   cent. 

The  sharp  demand  for  Liberty  Loan  3j^s 
which  followed  the  reduction  in  allotments  of 
large  subscribers  has  been  largely  satisfied  and 
the  market  for  this  issue  now  more  clearly 
shows  the  effect  of  normal  demand  and  supply. 
— The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 


mark  and  its  price  should  be  watched  very 
carefully  in  connection  with  some  of  the  other 
big  copper  properties. 

The  market  has  been  of  a  highly  profes- 
sional character  and  it  seems  to  make  for 
quick  elimination  or  reinstatement  of  short 
interests  on  moderate  movements  up  or  down. 
The  public  is  not  buying  yet  and  the  rises 
do  not  seem  to  be  followed  by  public  buying. 
On  account  of  this  the  professional  element 
becomes  discouraged  and  at  once  sells  short, 
only  to  find  that  it  has  overdone  matters  on 
a  moderate  average  decline,  but  w.e  can  not 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  stocks  are  now 
cheap,  and  although  we  may  not  get  any  big 
upward  movement  right  away,  we  neverthe- 
less feel  that  any  one  that  buys  good  dividend- 
paying  stocks  at  these  prices  will  benefit  ma- 
terially later  on.  Many  of  the  stocks  are  now 
cheaper  than  they  were  before  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  especially  the  railroads  and  con- 
servative industrials. 

It  is  wise  to  fight  shy  of  the  stocks  that 
have  benefited  greatly  by  the  war,  as  we  feel 
that  they  have  had  their  best  days,  but  stocks 
that  are  now  selling  at  prices  of  the  early 
spring  of  1914  should  now  be  bought  by  care- 
ful investors. — John   Gallois. 


The  stock  market  during  the  past  week  has 
been  a  very  dull  and  listless  affair,  but  latest 
developments  strongly  suggest  that  the  mar- 
ket as  a  whole  has  liquidated  and  is  ready 
to  respond  to  good  news  of  a  definite  charac- 
ter by  an  important  advance. 

Careful  investigations  suggest  that  the  tech- 
nical position  of  the  general  active  list  of 
stocks  is  again  improving,  especially  in  the 
metal  group,  where  recoveries  have  partially 
eliminated   shorts. 

The  main  adverse  factor  hovering  over  the 
market  is  the  indecision  of  Washington  as  to 
price  fixing.  Some  reports  which  come  from 
very  reliable  sources  indicate  that  the  price 
of  steel  will  be  better  than  $65  a  tori  and 
copper  will  be  at  least  25  cents.  The  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  Anaconda,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  silver  producers  in  the  world.  Silver 
seems  to  be  well  on  its  way  over  the  dollar 


Final  statistics  of  the  domestic  production 
of  quicksilver  in  1916,  compiled  by  H.  D.  Mc- 
Caskey  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Department  of  the  Interior,  show  an  out- 
put of  29,932  flasks  of  seventy-five  pounds 
each,  valued  at  $2,576,547  at  the  average  sales 
price  of  $S6.0S  per  flask  reported  by  pro- 
ducers. This  represents  an  increase  in  quan- 
tity of  8899  flasks  and  in  value  of  $749,635 
compared  with  the  yield  of  1915.  In  the  New 
Year's  preliminary  figures  given  out  by  the 
survey  on  January  3,  1917,  the  production  of 
1916  was  estimated  at  28,942  flasks  from  best 
information  available,  and  the  value  was  given 
at  $3,643,800.  This  value,  however,  was  based 
upon  the  average  of  San  Francisco  market 
quotations  for  the  year,  $125.90  a  flask,  the 
only  basis  then  available,  which  is  now  found 
to  be  far  too  high.  As  a  matter  of  fact  mar- 
ket quotations,  possibly  under  artificial  stim- 
ulations, soared  to  $400  a  flask  in  February, 
and  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
remained  above  $100.  but  from  May  to  the 
end  of  the  year  quotations  were  prevailingly 
below  $100,  and  it  is  believed  that  only  a 
small  quantity  of  metal  was  actually  sold  at 
the  high  prices  quoted  in  the  early  part  of 
1916. 

The  production  of  California  in  1916  was 
21,045  flasks,  valued  at  $1,811,554,  against 
14.283  flasks,  valued  at  $1,174,881,  in  1915. 
The  production  from  shaft  furnaces  was  19,- 
497  flasks,  and  the  remainder  came  from  re- 
torts.   

The  Sperry  Flour  Company  has  just  passed 
through  the  most  successful  year,  ending  June 
30th,  in  the  history  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  results  obtained  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  directors  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy 
toward  stockholders  than  any  one  had  ex- 
pected. President  Rosseter,  addressing  the 
stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  recently, 
announced  that  the  common  stock  of  the  com- 
pany would  be  placed  on  an  8  per  cent,  an- 
nual basis,  the  first  payment  at  the  new  rate 
to  be  made  on  September  30th  of  this  year, 
the  date  of  the  next  quarterly  disbursement. 
In  1916  the  company  paid  regular  quarterly 
dividends  on  the  common  of  50  cents  a  share, 
with  an  extra  of  50  cents  at  Christmas,  mak- 
ing an  annual  rate  of  2^2  per  cent.  On 
March  31st  of  this  year  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  was  increased  to  75  cents,  or  3  per 
cent,   per  annum. 

In  his  talk  to  the  stockholders  President 
Rosseter  informed  them  that  their  company 
had  sold  2,000,000  barrels  of  flour  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  This  compares  with  average 
monthly  sales  of  75.000  barrels,  or  900,000 
barrels  a  year,  under  the  old  organization 
prior  to  1910.  Gross  profits  from  sales  before 
charges  for  the  year  were  approximately 
$2,000,000   in   round  figures. 

The  figures  lately  given  out  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  showed  that  the  na- 
tional banks  had  on  June  20th  last  aggregate 
resources  of  $16,151,000,000.  This  is  $6,637,- 
000  above  the  previous  high  record,  indicating 
that  the  national  banks  today  represent  the 
greatest  financial  strength  ever  reported.  The 
banks  reported  surplus  reserves  (the  amount 
held  in  excess  of  all  legal  requirements)  of 
$S42,000,000,  an  increase  of  $41,000,000  over 
the  surplus  reserves  of  a  year  ago.  Special 
interest  attaches  to  this  report,  since  it  is  the 
last  to  be  made  under  the  old  reserve  re- 
quirements, the  amended  law  hereafter  re- 
quiring all  national  bank  reserves  to  be  car- 
ried  with  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve   Banks. 

The  total  crop  movement  this  year  is  likely 
to  call  for  the  heaviest  finacial  operations 
ever  required  for  the  purpose,  in  which  an 
important  factor  will  be  the  high  prices  pre- 
vailing for  the  staples  and  other  foodstuff's 
and  the  unusual  outlays  for  wages,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  employment  of  an  army  of  har- 
vesting hands  at  the  highest  wages  ever  paid 
for  such  work.  This  comes  at  a  time  when 
immense  loans  must  be  made  to  the  govern- 
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ment  and  when  manufacturing  and  trade  are 
unprecedentedly  active.  Attention  is  there- 
fore attracted  to  the  prospective  condition  of 
the  money  market  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  outlook  would  seem  to  indicate 
somewhat  higher  discount  rates,  but  no  doubt 
is  entertained  of  the  ability  of  the  banks,  in 
their  strong  position,  to  meet  every  legiti- 
mate demand. 

A  marked  development  in  Venezuela's  de- 
mand for  construction  machinery  and  ma- 
terials is  predicted  in  a  report  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. American  producers  are  warned  that 
effective  measures  must  be  taken  to  meet  tin 
competition  from  Europe  that  is  likely  to  de- 
velop after  the  war.  At  present  the  Ven- 
ezuelans are  relying  largely  upon  the  United 
States  for  such  supplies. 

Although  construction  work  is  not  being 
carried  forward  with  special  energy  at  this 
time,  says  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  bureau, 
the  field  is  worth  the  closest  attention.  A 
careful  and  judicious  cultivation  of  the  mar- 
ket is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
favorable  position  now  enjoved  by  this  coun- 
try.   

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Torreon, 
Coahuila.  Mexico,  has  notified  Vice-Consul 
William  P.  Blocker  at  Piedras  Negras  that 
any  manufacturing  or  wholesale  firm  in  the 
United   States  may  obtain  copy  of  each  issue 
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of  the  bulletin  that  the  organization  pub- 
lishes by  making  application.  Communica- 
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The  United  States  consul-general  at  Auck- 
land,   Xew    Zealand,    reports: 

"Although  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
quantity  of  hosiery  imported  into  New  Zea- 
land, the  value  of  these  imports  has  almost 
doubled  during  the  past  three  years.  Imports 
of  hosiery  in  1916  amounted  to  $1,786,472, 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  only 
$299,667  and  the  United  Kingdom  $1,390,957. 
American  hosiery  manufacturers  should  be 
able  to  get  much  more  of  this  business  if  the 
proper  amount  of  effort  were  employed  in 
working  the  market.  American  goods  in  gen- 
eral are  now  more  favorably  regarded  in  this 
country  than  ever  before,  and  the  imports 
of  hosiery  heretofore  received  have  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  The  duty  on  hosiery  is  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  from  all  countries,  with 
a  war  tax  of   1   per  cent. 


Directors  of  the  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration have  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
50  cents  a  share  on  common,  payable  Sep- 
tember 15th,  of  record  August  31st;  also  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  on  perferred,  pay- 
able   October    1st,    of   record    September   20th, 
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FLYING  FOR  FRANCE. 


With     the     American    Escadrille     on     the     Battle 
Fronts  of  Europe. 


The  memory  of  the  first  sortie  we  made 
as  an  escadrille  will  always  remain  fresh  in 
my  mind  because  it  was  also  my  first  trip 
over  the  lines.  We  were  to  leave  at  6  in  the 
morning.  Captain  Thenault  pointed  out  on 
his  aerial  map  the  route  we  were  to  follow. 
Never  having  flown  over  this  region  before 
I  was  afraid  of  losing  myself.  Therefore,  as 
it  is  easier  to  keep  other  airplanes  in  sight 
when  one  is  above  them,  I  began  climbing 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  meaning  to  trail  along 
in  the  wake  of  my  companions.  Unless  one 
has  had  practice  in  flying  in  formation,  how- 
ever, it  is  hard  to  keep  in  contact.  The  di- 
minutive avions  dc  chasse  are  the  merest  pin- 
points against  the  great  sweep  of  landscape 
below  and  the  limitless  heavens  above.  The 
air  was  misty  and  clouds  were  gathering. 
Ahead  there  seemed  a  barrier  of  them.  Al- 
though as  I  looked  down  the  ground  showed 
plainly,  in  the  distance  everything  was  hazy. 
Forging  up  above  the  mist,  at  7000  feet,  I 
lost  the  others  altogether.  Even  when  they 
are  not  closely  joined,  the  clouds,  seen  from 
immediately  above,  appear  as  a  solid  bank 
of  white.  The  spaces  between  are  indis- 
tinguishable. It  is  like  being  in  an  Arctic  ice 
field. 

To  the  south  I  made  out  the  Alps.  Their 
glittering  peaks  projected  up  through  the 
white  sea  about  me  like  majestic  icebergs. 
Not  a  single  plane  was  visible  anywhere,  and 
I  was  growing  very  uncertain  about  my  posi- 
tion. My  splendid  isolation  had  become  op- 
pressive, when,  one  by  one,  the  others  began 
bobbing  up  above  the  cloud  level,  and  I  had 
company  again. 

We  were  over  Belfort  and  headed  for  the 
trench  lines.  The  cloud  banks  dropped  be- 
hind, and  below  us  we  saw  the  smiling  plain 
of  Alsace  stretching  eastward  to  the  Rhine. 
It  was  distinctly  pleasurable,  flying  over  this 
conquered  land.  Following  the  course  of  the 
canal  that  runs  to  the  Rhine,  I  sighted,  from 
a  height  of  13,000  feet  over  Dannemarie,  a 
series  of  brown,  woodworm-like  tracings  on 
the  ground — the  trenches  ! 

My  attention  was  drawn  elsewhere  almost 
immediately,  however.  Two  balls  of  black 
smoke  had  suddenly  appeared  close  to  one  of 
the  machines  ahead  of  me,  and  with  the  same 
disconcerting  abruptness  similar  balls  began 
to  dot  the  sky  above,  below,  and  on  all  sides 
of  us.  We  were  being  shot  at  with  shrapnel. 
It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  flash  of  the 
bursting  shells,  and  the  attendant  smoke  puffs 
— black,  white,  or  yellow,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  shrapnel  used.  The  roar  of  the 
motor  drowned  the  noise  of  the  explosions. 
Strangely  enough,  my  feelings  about  it  were 
wholly  impersonal. 

We  turned  north  after  crossing  the  lines. 
Mulhouse  seemed  just  below  us,  and  I  noted 
with  a  keen  sense  of  satisfaction  our  in- 
vasion of  real  German  territory.  The  Rhine, 
too,  looked  delightfully  accessible.  As  we 
continued  northward  I  distinguished  the  twin 
lakes  of  Gerardmer  sparkling  in  their  em- 
erald setting.  Where  the  lines  crossed  the 
Hartmannsweilerkopf  there  were  little  spurts 
of  brown  smoke  as  shells  burst  in  the 
trenches.  One  could  scarcely  pick  out  the 
old  city  of  Thann  from  among  the  numerous 
neighboring  villages,  so  tiny  it  seemed  in  the 
valley's  mouth.  I  had  never  been  higher  than 
7000  feet  and  was  unaccustomed  to  reading 
country  from  a  great  altitude.  It  was  also 
bitterly  cold,  and  even  in  my  fur-lined  com- 
bination I  was  shivering.  I  noticed,  too,  that 
I  had  to  take  long,  deep  breaths  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere.  Looking  downward  at  a  certain 
angle,  I  saw  what  at  first  I  took  to  be  a 
round,  shimmering  pool  of  water.  It  was 
simply  the  effect  of  the  sunlight  on  the  con- 
gealing mist.  We  had  been  keeping  an  eye 
out  for  German  machines  since  leaving  our 
lines;  but  none  had  shown  up.  It  wasn't  sur- 
prising, for  we  were  too  many. 

Only  four  days  later,  however,  Rockwell 
brought  down  the  escadrille's  first  plane  in 
his  initial  aerial  combat.  He  was  flying  alone 
when,  over  Thann,  he  came  upon  a  German 
on  reconnaissance.  He  dived  and  the  Ger- 
man turned  toward  his  own  lines,  opening 
fire  from  a  long  distance.  Rockwell  kept 
straight  after  him.  Then,  closing  to  within 
thirty  yards,  he  pressed  on  the  release  of 
his  machine  gun,  and  saw  the  enemy  gunner 
fall  backward  and  the  pilot  crumple  up  side- 
ways in  his  seat.  The  plane  flopped  down- 
ward and  crashed  to  earth  just  behind  the 
German  trenches.  Swooping  close  to  the 
ground  Rockwell  saw  its  debris  burning  away 
brightly.  He  had  turned  the  trick  with  but 
four  shots  and  only  one  German  bullet  had 
struck  his  Nieuport.  An  observation  post 
telephoned  the  news  before  Rockwell's  return, 
and  he  got  a  great  welcome.  Ail  Luxeuil 
smiled  upon  him — particularly  the  girls.  But 
he  couldn't  stay  to  enjoy  his  popularity.  The 
escadrille  was  ordered  to  the  sector  of  Ver- 
dun. 

\\  hile   in    a   way   we    were   sorry   to    leave 


Luxeuil,  we  naturally  didn't  regret  the  chance 
to  take  part  in  the  aerial  activity  of  the 
world's  greatest  battle.  The  night  before  our 
departure  some  German  aircraft  destroyed 
four  of  our  tractors  and  killed  six  men  with 
bombs,  but  even  that  caused  little  excitement 
compared  with  going  to  Verdun.  We  would 
get  square  with  the  Boches  over  Verdun,  we 
thought — it  is  impossible  to  chase  airplanes 
at  night,  so  the  raiders  made  a  safe  getaway. 

As  soon  as  we  pilots  had  left  in  our  ma- 
chines, the  trucks  and  tractors  set  out  in  con- 
voy, carrying  the  men  and  equipment.  The 
Nieuports  carried  us  to  our  new  post  in  a 
little  more  than  an  hour.  We  stowed  them 
away  in  the  hangars  and  went  to  have  a  look 
at  our  sleeping  quarters.  A  commodious  villa 
half  way  between  the  town  of  Bar-le-Duc  and 
the  aviation  field  had  been  assigned  to  us,  and 
comforts  were  as  plentiful  as  at* Luxeuil. 

Our  really  serious  work  had  begun,  how- 
ever, and  we  knew  it.  Even  as  far  behind 
the  actual  fighting  as  Bar-le-Duc  one  could 
sense  one's  proximity  to  a  vast  military  ope- 
ration. The  endless  convoys  of  motor  trucks, 
the  fast-flowing  stream  of  troops,  and  the  dis- 
tressing number  of  ambulances  brought  reali- 
zation of  the  near  presence  of  a  gigantic 
battle. 

Within  a  twenty-mile  radius  of  the  Verdun 
front  aviation  camps  abound.  Our  escadrille 
was  listed  on  the  schedule  with  the  other 
fighting  units,  each  of  which  has  its  specified 
flying  hours,    rotating  so   there   is    always    an 


escadrille  de  chasse  over  the  lines.  A  field 
wireless  to  enable  us  to  keep  track  of  the 
movements  of  enemy  planes  became  part  of 
our  equipment. 

Lufbery  joined  us  a  few  davs  after  our  ar- 
rival. He  was  follewed  by  Johnson  and  Bals- 
ley,  who  had  been  on  the  air  guard  over 
Paris.  Hill  and  Rumsey  came  next,  and  after 
them  Masson  and  Pavelka.  Xieuports  were 
supplied  them  from  the  nearest  depot,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  mounted  their  instruments 
and  machine  guns  they  were  on  the  job  with 
the  rest  of  us.  Fifteen  Americans  are  or 
have  been  members  of  the  American  Esca- 
drille, but  there  have  never  been  so  many  as 
that  on  duty  at  any  one  time. — From  "Flying 
for  France,"  by  James  R.  McConnett.  Pub- 
lished by  Doublcday,  Page  &  Co. 


Holland  and  the  War. 

War  conditions  in  Holland  have  been 
vividly  described  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van 
Loon,  a  Dutchman,  who  says  in  answer  to 
charges  that  the  Netherlands  is  growing  rich  : 

"Let  me  tell  you  just  how  rich  this  war 
has  made  us.  We  have  almost  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men  trained  and  ready  to 
protect  that  frontier  which  has  been  the 
safest  bulwark  of  the  Allies  whose  domains 
border  upon  the  North  Sea.  These  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men  cost  us  a  million  a  day. 
That  means  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  mil- 
lions   a    year.      This    money    has    to    be    paid 


through  direct  taxation.  This  taxation  has 
to  be  produced  in  a  country-  where  all  nor- 
mal industry  and  commerce  has  come  to  an 
end.  We  have  no  coal  mines  and  we  have  no 
raw  materials.  We  are  obliged  to  barter  for 
coal  with  the  Germans.  What  we  get 
amounts  to  so  little  that  our  railroad  service 
has  been  reduced  to  a  few  trains  a  day. 
Our  electric  light  plants  have  gone  out  of 
existence.  Our  gas  factories  are  working 
only  part  of  the  time.  There  are  no  street 
lamps.  The  average  Dutch  family  may  burn 
a  single  light  in  one  room  for  one  hour  each 
day.  The  poor  people  all  during  the  winter 
went  to  bed  at  4  to  keep  warm  and  forget 
their  misery.  The  schools  were  closed.  The 
theatres  were  closed.  Street-cars  ran  once 
every  half-hour.  And  what  of  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  our  callous  merchants  selling  food 
to  the  German  enemy?  Perhaps  3  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  engaged  in  the  slippery 
business  of  war  profits,  made  vast  sums  which 
were  squandered  in  foolish  pursuits.  But  97 
per  cent,  of  the  people  has  been  steadily 
losing  that  which  has  been  gathered  during 
long  years  of  patient  toil.  The  blockade  de- 
prived them  of  their  raw  materials.  Taxation 
did  the  rest." 


During  nine  months  of  the  past  year  the 
total  delivery  of  books  to  children  from  the 
circulation  department  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic   Library   was    3.796,S0S. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

We  desire  to  have  the  public  informed  of  the  exact  attitude 
of  the  Company.  We  recognize  the  duty  of  an  employer  to 
furnish  to  its  employees  the  best  conditions  that  its  earnings 
will  permit.  We  are  not  in  the  position  of  the  municipality 
operating  a  public  utility,  which  pays  no  taxes  and  which  is  in  a 
position  to  make  up  a  deficit  by  simply  adding  the  amount  of  such 
deficit  to  its  budget.  If  employees  discontented  with  conditions 
or  intimidated  by  the  fear  of  violence  quit  the  service  of  the 
Company,  it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  the  public  to  fill  their  places 
with  others,  and  this  we  are  proceeding  to  do.  Wherever  quit- 
ting employees  who  left  only  through  fear  of  violence  have 
offered  to  return,  we  cheerfully  take  them  back. 

A  Vice-President  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
Railway  Employees  of  America  has  addressed  a  communication 
to  us  demanding  $3.50  for  an  8-hour  day,  and  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime.  It  is  only  the  interference  of  this  outside  organization 
that  has  brought  about  the  present  condition. 

But  the  matter  may  be  treated  on  its  merits.  The  Com- 
pany, through  the  competition  of  the  jitneys  and  municipal  lines, 
has  suffered  serious  inroads  into  its  earnings.  Notwithstanding 
this,  as  recently  as  July  1st  last,  realizing  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  we  made  a  voluntary  increase  of  wages,  the  third  volun- 
tary increase  during  the  present  administration.  We  will  con- 
tinue, as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  do  everything  possible  for  our 
men,  our  relations  with  whom,  until  the  interference  of  this  out- 
side organization,  had  been  of  the  friendliest  nature.  Those  of 
the  men  who  quit  did  so  without  having  made  any  complaint  or 
demand.  We  are  doing  everything  for  our  men  that  a  5 -cent 
fare  under  existing  conditions  will  permit.  We  realize  our  duty 
to  serve  the  public  and  are  rapidly  proceeding  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies with  new  men  of  experience  in  the  work. 

UNITED  RAILROADS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

JESSE  W.  LILIENTHAL,  President. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Banks  of  Colne. 

Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has  given  us  another 
conscientious  piece  of  work  and  one  intended 
to  illustrate,  as  before,  a  particular  part  of 
England  and  a  particular  industry.  He  lays 
his  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Colne,  and  his 
chief  characters  are  landscape  gardeners.  As 
a  background  to  the  picture  we  have  the  war 
with  its  universal  disturbance  of  conditions 
and  its  unending  drain  upon  the  manhood  of 
the  country. 

The  heroine  is  Aveline  Brown,  who  drifts 
into  the  little  town  with  the  intention  of  earn- 
ing her  living  as  an  artist.  Aveline  is  re- 
served about  her  antecedents,  but  she  allows 
it  to  be  known  that  she  is  a  widow,  and  as 
she  is  attractive  physically  and  mentally  she 
is  readily  accepted  by  her  new  associates. 
Then  she  falls  in  love  with  William  Mistley, 
a  designer  of  artistic  gardens,  and  marries 
him. 

Mr.  Phillpotts  has  a  certain  tendency  to- 
ward tragedy,  and  we  like  him  for  it.  Ave- 
line is  not  a  widow.  She  is  married  and  not 
even  divorced,  but  the  temptation  of  a  real 
love  is  too  much  for  her  and  so  she  commits 
bigamy.  We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
bigamy  is  frequent  and  undetected  in  coun- 
tries where  divorce  is  difficult.  In  this  in- 
stance the  real  husband  turns  up.  The  nearly 
heartbroken  Mistley  enlists  in  the  army  and 
goes  to  France,  but  continues  to  correspond 
with  Aveline  and  would  certainly  have  lived 
with  her  on  his  return  but  for  his  death  in 
action.  Aveline  says,  "I  don't  think  he 
wanted  to  come  back  very  much,"  and  per- 
haps he  did  not. 

The  Banks  of  Colne.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 


Tolstoy's  Journal. 

The  literary,  religious,  and  philosophical 
world  has  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  the 
publication  of  the  diaries  of  Leo  Tolstoy. 
The  famous  Russian  has  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  world  of  ideas  that  it  was  felt 
that  his  intimate  daily  journal  must  contain 
much  of  keen  interest,  and  perhaps  of  real 
value.  We  already  had  had  extracts  from 
that  portion  of  his  diary  which  he  wrote  in 
his  early  days,  and  they  gave  promise  of 
fascinating  revelations  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. 

The  present  volume,  the  first  installment  of 
the  journal  to  appear  in  English,  is  a  great 
disappointment.  It  covers  the  years  from 
1895  to  1899  and  deals  with  a  period  of  Tol- 
stoy's mental  confusion  and  spiritual  groping. 
Miss  Rose  Strunsky  has  done  the  work  of 
translation  well ;  she  has  taken  up  the  study 
of  the  Russian  language  to  good  purpose. 
But  it  is  beyond  her  powers  as  a  translator 
to  put  sense  and  order  where  there  is  none 
in  the  original. 

Tolstoy  had  great  genius  as  a  novelist;  in 
the  history  of  literature  he  has  had  few  equals. 
But  he  despised  his  great  gift,  and  after  his 
"conversion"  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
reform  the  world  and  its  thought.  For  thirty 
years  he  labored  as  a  philosopher  and  moral 
teacher  and  the  force  of  his   fascinating  per- 
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sonality  gathered  to  him  converts  and  fol- 
lowers all  over  the  world,  but  to  remain  his 
followers  they  required  great  mental  agility, 
for  his  dogmata  changed  rapidly  and  each 
year  brought  with  it  new  theories  and  new 
and  antagonistic  points  of  view.  The  fact 
was  that  Tolstoy's  mind  was  not  orderly  and 
he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  fitting  into  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  life  the  mass  of  his 
fleeting  emotional  reactions.  To  compose  a 
Tolstoyan  philosophical  system  would  require 
a  mental  kinematograph. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  deny  that 
Tolstoy's  influence  on  the  moral  ideas  of  his 
time  was  very  great.  How  much  of  this  was 
permanent  or  for  good  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  some  respects  he  undoubtedly  did  great 
harm.  The  charge  was  often  brought  against 
him  that  he  was  insincere,  because  there  was 
a  discrepancy  between  his  teaching  and  his 
practice.  Unquestionably  at  times  he  was  a 
poseur.  But  he  came  so  thoroughly  to  be- 
lieve in  himself  and  in  each  of  his  successive 
convictions  that  the  charge  can  not  fairly 
be   made. 

His  faithful  followers  will  welcome  the 
present  volume  and  search  its  pages  for 
spiritual  pabulum  for  the  sustenance  of  their 
theories  and  "isms,"  but  the  rest  of  us  will 
continue  to  wait  for  the  earlier  journals  in 
which  the  great  novelist  must  give  us  clues 
to  his  mental  processes  and  the  successive 
spiritual  experiences  in  the  light  of  which  we 
may  get  a  truer  conception  of  the  man  him- 
self, the  big-hearted,  inconsistent  genius,  for- 
ever searching  after  truth,  believing  it 
found,  and  then  discarding  it  for  fresh 
searching. 

The  Journal  of  Leo  Tolstoy.  (First  volume, 
1895-1899.)  Translated  by  Rose  Strunsky.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2  net. 


The  Hundredth  Chance. 
Edith  M.  Dell  rejoices  in  the  creation  of 
strong  and  unusual  men.  She  is  not  quite  so 
successful  with  her  women,  who  are  some- 
times in  the  nature  of  counterfoils  to  the 
heroes.  In  this  case  the  hero  is  Jake  Bolton, 
a  horse  trainer  for  Lord  Saltash.  Jake  is  a 
good  fellow,  a  gentleman  in  his  way,  and 
with  all  those  elements  of  individual  power 
that  the  author  likes  to  depict. 

The  heroine  is  Maud,  daughter  of  Lady 
Brian,  who  is  practically  living  on  her  wits. 
All  her  resources  being  at  an  end,  Lady 
Brian  decides  to  marry  Mr.  Sheppard,  the 
keeper  of  the  country  inn  at  which  she  is 
staying.  Maud  is  naturally  up  in  arms,  for 
Sheppard  is  a  vulgar  bounder.  But  what  can 
she  do  ?  She  has  no  resources,  and  her 
crippled  brother  is  wholly  dependent  on  her. 
Jake,  of  course,  wants  to  marry  her,  but  then 
Jake  is  a  horse  trainer.  Moreover,  she  is  a 
little    afraid   of   him. 

But  events  prove  too  much  for  Maud. 
Sheppard  assumes  the  paternal  role  with  such 
fidelity  that  he  actually  whips  his  step- 
daughter, so  Maud  instantly  seeks  refuge  with 
Jake  and  marries  him. 

Of  course  we  know  that  Maud  will 
eventually  fall  in  love  with  her  husband.  But 
before  doing  that  she  indulges  in  a  little 
flirtation  of  a  dangerous  kind  with  Lord 
Saltash,  who  is  an  old  suitor  and  a  link  with 
her  aristocratic  past.  When  she  sees  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  she  turns  to  her  hus- 
band, which  she  would  have  done  long  before 
if  she  had  had  half  his  sense.  We  grow  a 
little  impatient  with  Maud,  who  seems  curi- 
ously insensible  to  human  values.  The  story 
as  a  whole  is  a  distinctive  one,  and  the  au- 
thor may  be  congratulated  on  sustaining  her 
high   standard. 

The  Hundredth  Chance.  By  Ethel  M.  Dell. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 


The  Moderns. 
"The  Moderns,"  by  John  Freeman,  is  a 
volume  of  critical  essays  imbued  with  an 
abundance  of  delightfully  impressionable, 
original  thought.  Mr.  Freeman  is  somewhat 
of  an  iconoclast,  but  never  maliciously  nor 
unreasonably  so.  For  the  finer  spiritual  in- 
terpretation of  the  poems  of  Coventry  Pat- 
more  and  Francis  Thompson  the  essayist 
proves  himself  a  faithful  and  lucid  guide. 
And  with  the  same  conscientious  certainty  he 
divulges  the  lack  of  the  higher  wisdom  in  the 
work  of  the  more  familiar  and  popular  writers 
like  George  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  and 
Thomas  Hardy.  The  essay  on  Patmore  and 
Thompson  is  worth  the  entire  volume,  and 
the  book  comprises  nothing  that  is  not  worth 
careful  study. 

The      Moderns.       By      John      Freeman.       New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.50. 


In  the  Nieht. 
We  always  know  what  to  expect  from  the 
modern  detective  story.  We  need  only  iden- 
tify the  person  who  of  all  others  seems  to  be 
most  free  from  suspicion  and  there  we  invari- 
ably have  the  criminal.  In  this  case  the  mur- 
dered man  is  Sir  Roger  -Penterton,  who  is 
found  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  We 
know  at  once  that  the  murderer  is  not  his 
secretary,  who  hates  him.  nor  his  son,  whom 
he  has  expelled  from  his  household.  As  usual 
it  is  the  last  person  who  would  occur  to  us 


as   being  guilty.      None   the   less   the   story   is 
well  told. 

In    the    Night.      By    R.    Gorell    Barnes.      New 
York:  Longmans,   Green  &  Co.;  $1.25. 


Briefer  Review*. 
Duffield  &  Co.  have  published  a  third  series 
of  "Ye  Towne  Gossip,"  by  K.  C.  B»  (Kenneth 
Carrol  Beaton).  The  taste  for  productions 
of  this  sort  may  at  least  be  described  as  a 
curious    psychological    phenomenon. 

"The  Book  of  Home  Nursing,"  by  Frances 
Campbell  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25),  is  a 
book  of  practical  advice  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  the  sick.  It  is  not  intended  for 
the  trained  nurse,  but  for  the  home  attendant, 
and  it  seems  to  contain  everything  that  the 
home   attendant   ought   to   know. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  on  "Alcohol,"  by  Eu- 
gene Lyman  Fisk.  It  is  a  plea  for  abstention, 
and  while  we  find  some  of  the  usual  features 
characteristic  of  such  appeals,  we  have  also 
some  valuable  testimony  from  the  military 
leaders  of  the  day.  The  book  is  distinctive, 
and  well   worthy   of  attention. 

"The  Boys'  Camp  Manual,"  by  Charles  K. 
Taylor  (Century  Company;  $1.50)  is,  as  its 
sub-title  states,  a  handbook  covering  the  all- 
round  training  of  boys.  It  outlines  the  essen- 
tials to  be  considered  in  under-military-age 
training,  camp  organization,  camp  govern- 
ment, camp  establishment,  physical  training, 
formal  military  drill,  signaling,  field,  and 
other  interests. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  second 
edition  of  "Disease  in  Milk :  The  Remedy 
Pasteurization :  The  Life  Work  of  Nathan 
Straus,"  by  Lina  Gutherz  Straus.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  complete  account  of  the  public  life 
work  of  this  distinguished  philanthropist,  not 
at  all  in  the  form  of  a  biography,  but  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  pure  milk  campaign 
and  its  associated  activities. 

The  Century  Company  has  published  the 
"Junior  Plattsburg  Manual,"  by  Captains  E. 
B.  Garey  and  O.  O.  Ellis,  U.  S.  A.,  with  a 
foreword  by  Major-General  John  F.  O'Ryan. 
It  has  been  written  especially  for  boys.  Its 
object  is  not  to  help  in  the  making  of  young 
soldiers  merely;  it  is  to  help  make,  through 
the  course  of  military  training  specifically 
outlined,  straight  bodies,  straight  minds,  and 
straight  morals ;  it  is  to  help  build  the 
foundation  for  a  physically  sound,  aggressive, 
courageous,  characterful  manhood. 


Gossip  oi  Books  and  Authors. 
In    Maxim    Gorky's    forthcoming    book,    "In 
the  World,"  he  is  said  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
first  love  and  its  tragic  conclusion. 

The  Century  Company  announces  that  Ber- 
trand  Russell's  "Why  Men  Fight"  has  re- 
turned to  the  press  for  a  fifth  edition.  This 
means  that,  with  one  exception,  the  book  has 
been  reprinted  every  month  since  its  original 
publication   in   January. 

Gustav  Kobbe,  author  of  "All-of-a-Sudden 
Carmen,"  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1857. 
His  father  was  consul-general,  with  diplo- 
matic functions,  from  the  old  Duchy  of  Nas- 
sau. As  a  boy  Kobbe  saw  Lincoln's  funeral 
procession  pass  through  New  York,  his  father, 
as  the  representative  of  a  foreign  government, 
being  in  the  cortege. 

Many  people  raise  the  objection,  "There 
are  so  many  war  books,  I  am  tired  of  them." 
That  is  the  very  reason  they  should  read 
"Over  the  Top,"  by  Sergeant  Arthur  Guy  Em- 
pey,  one  of  the  American  soldiers  who  went 
to  France. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  announce  the  publica- 
tion within  a  week  or  two  of  a  new  collection 
of  Algernon  Blackwood  tales  of  psychic  mys- 
tery, of  occult  emotion,  of  happenings  in 
that  borderland  of  human  knowledge  that  is 
just  outside  the  boundaries  of  what  man  can 
really  know  and  prove.  There  are  fifteen 
tales  in  this  new  book,  to  be  called  "Day  and 
Night   Stories." 

Boyd  Cable's  three  war-front  books  make 
an  epic  of  battles  and  heroic  deeds  that  is 
more  impressive  than  ever  now  that  our  own 
friends  and  relatives  and  neighbors  will  soon 
be  in  the  fighting.  His  "Between  the  Lines," 
"Action  Front,"  and  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  make 
the  reader  feel,  see,  hear,  and  smell  the  battle 
front.  "Between  the  Lines"  was  written  at 
the  front  under  shell  and  rifle  fire  and  of  it 
in  Great  Britain  alone  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold. 

Hermann  Fernau,  whose  new  book,  "The 
Coming  Democracy,"  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  will 
publish  toward  the  end  of  August,  is  a  Ger- 
man rebel  who  wants  to  see  the  German  Em- 
pire turned  into  a  republic  and  the  rule  of 
the  royal  dynasty  exchanged  for  the  rule  of 
democracy. 

Few  men  still  ibis  side  of  thirty  can  boast 
so  varied  and  so  active  a  career  as  that  of 
Eric  Fisher  Wood.  A  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, he  has  done  post-graduate  work  in  ar- 
chitecture  at   Columbia  University  and  at  the 


Paris  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  When  war 
broke  out  Mr.  Wood  joined  the  Paris  Em- 
bassy as  civil  attache  to  Ambassador  Herrick. 
Later  he  became  staff  officer  to  the  American 
Ambulance  Corps  of  France.  He  has  served 
in  both  the  navy  and  army  of  England.  Dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Arras  he  was  wounded  and 
has  since  been  recovering  in  an  English  hos- 
pital. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Book  of  Home  Nursing.  By  Frances 
Campbell.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

A  practical  guide  for  the  treatment  of  sickness 
in  the  home. 

Kenny.      By  Leona   Dalrympte.      Chicago:    Reilly 
&    Britton    Company;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

The  Sport  of  Kings.     By  Arthur  Sonicrs  Roche. 
Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.40. 
A  novel  of  the  turf. 

Gone  to  Earth.      By   Mary  Webb.      New  York: 
E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The    Mexican    Problem.       By    C.     \V.    Barron. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin   Company;    $1. 
A  business  solution. 


Gasoline  is  $1  a  gallon  in  Paris  and  so 
scarce  that  the  French  government  has  found 
it  necessary  to  regulate  the  sale.  No  one 
in  Paris  is  permitted  to  buy  more  gasoline 
than  he  needs  for  immediate  use,  and  the  im- 
mediate use  must  be  urgent  if  any  purchase 
whatever    is    permitted. 


MISS  KELLEY 
INDIVIDUAL  BUSINESS  INSTRUCTION 

AT  PUPIL'S  HOME  OR  AT 

1801  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Pbout  Prosped  3620  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 

Sixth   Year    Opens    September    5,    1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 

Telephone  Prospect  250 

CEO.  SABINE  POTTER,  Head  Matter 


Manzanita  Hall  For  Boys 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next    term    begins    September  17,   1917 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  address 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master     •    -     PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming, etc.,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information ,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  MM  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young   Boys 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and    August 


(BOURSES  parallel  with  the 
best  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St.  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT    TAMALPAIS 

Military  Academy 

Primary.  Grammar,  High  School  depart- 
ments. Cavalry.  Infantry,  Mounted  Ar 
tillery  as  part  of  organized  outdoor 
athletics  The  only  Division  A  accredited 
boarding  school  'for  boys)  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  Twenty  -  eighth  year  begins 
August  22. 

The  real  t»st  of  any  school  is  the  record 
of  its  graduates.  Catalogue  gives  present 
positions  of  Alumni  of  the  past2C>  ypars. 

San   Rafael,  West  End,  California 


August  25,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Social  Teachings  of  the  Bible. 
Dr.  Kent  prefaces  his  work  with  the  asser- 
tion that  "the  discovery  that  the  great  prophets 
and  founders  of  Judaism  and  Christianity 
were  above  all  else  social  teachers  and  re- 
formers is  rapidly  revolutionizing  the  study 
of  the  Bible."  We  may  doubt  if  any  such  dis- 
covery has  been  made.  The  religious  teachers 
referred  to  were  concerned  with  a  personal 
goodness  of  life  and  with  little  else.  They 
were  not  "social  teachers"  in  any  accepted 
sense  of  that  word.  But  just  as  it  is  possible 
to  extract  from  their  writings  some  sort  of 
support  for  every  conceivable  vagary  of  theo- 
logical belief  so  also  is  it  possible  to  sustain 
almost  any  kind  of  social  teaching  from  the 
same  sources. 

The  inquiry  has  an  interest  for  the  theo- 
logical student,  who  often  rejoices  in  the 
commonplace  and  the  trite,  but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  it  will  be  considered  of  impor- 
tance elsewhere.  If  there  is  an  obedience  to 
the  supreme  dictate  of  human  love  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  inquire  into  its  precise 
applications  to  the  conditions  of  the  ancient 
world.  Indeed  we  lose  much  by  a  constant 
straining  of  the  vision  backward  instead  of 
forward. 

The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets  and 
Jesus.  By  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D. 
New  York:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons;    $1.50. 


The  American  City. 
The  author  attempts  to  sketch  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  American  city 
that  has  been  witnessed  during  the  last  ten 
years  and  that  has  largely  removed  the  re- 
proach voiced  by  James  Bryce  that  "the  gov- 
ernment of  cities  is  the  one  conspicuous  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States."  The  change  is  in 
the  direction  of  municipal  home  rule,  and  this 
has  demanded  not  only  new  statutory  powers, 
but  a  desire  on  the  part  of  citizens  to  use 
those  powers.  The  extent  to  which  these 
aims  have  been  accomplished  is  discussed  in 
a  dozen  well-written  chapters  that  include 
such  topics  as  the  short  ballot,  the  city  man- 
ager, the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall, 
the   civil   service,   municipal   finance,    and   mu- 


Speed — 

Comfort — 

and  safety — 

when  combined 

with  Fred  Harvey 

meals    mean   travel 

satisfaction.     All  of 

these  are  found  on  the 

Angel 

to 

LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO 

Daily  at  Four  O'clock 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St..  San  Francisco—  Phone  Sutler  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Keari  y  4980 

F.  L.  Manna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Lakeiide  425 


nicipal  revenues.  There  are  numerous  ap- 
pendices that  add  substantially  to  the  value  of 
the  work. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  American  City. 
By  Walter  Tallmadge  Arndt.  New  York:  Duffield 
&  Co.;    $1.50. 

-»♦»- 

CURRENT  VERSE. 

Optimism. 
What   will   happen    to   the  beggar,    and    the   sinner, 

and  the  sad? 
And    the    drunk,    that    drink    for   sorrow;    and    the 

maimed  and  mad? 
What   will    happen  to   the   starving;    and    the    rebel 

run    from    drill ing — 
Cowardly,    afraid    of   fighting, — and    the    child    who 

stole  a  shilling? 

They  shall  go  to   prison    black, 

With  a  striped  shirt  on  the  back; 

Feast   on   bread   and   water   there 

In  a  cell,  without  a  care. 

They  shall  learn,   at  least  their  duty, 

Never  tempted  more  of  beauty— 

They  shall  walk  in  rows,  and  praise  the  Lord, 

And  one  or  two  shall  hang  upon  a  cord. 

And  two  or  three  shall  die  of  grief,  alone. 

And  this  is  well,  for  sinners  should  atone. 

And  five  or  six  shall  curse  the  God  that  made 

them, 
And    this    is    wicked,    for    the    priests    forbade 

them. 
And    those    that    grew    from    dust    shall    go    to 

dust, 
Downtrodden!       Saith    the    preacher — "God    is 

just."      — "Iris    Tree,"    in    Vanity   Fair. 


We  Have  Been  Slew  to  Wrath 
We  liave  been  slow  to  wrath:  we  shall  endure 
Unto  the  end.     There  is  a  God:  and  so  the  end  is 
sure. 

Now  is  the  Beast  the  Polish  madman  saw, 
Mad   as   his   prophet,    loosed   against   all  lands; 
His  swinging  mace  is  all  he  knows  of  Law, 
His  Creed  dwells  in  his  mauling  hands     . 
With  shag  flanks  caked  of  slime   and  shame, 
And    lolling    tongue,    but    new-articulate, 
Hoarse    with    his    hymns    of    hate, 
From   his  primeval    caves    and    wallows  came 
This    Beast    to    challenge    Fate. 

With   Michael's   might,   with   Miclmel's   holy   flame, 
Endow  us,   God — we  face  hint  in  Thy   name! 

This    Beast    we    know,    whom    time    brings    to    this 

last  rebirth: 
Bull-thewed,     iron-boned,     cold-eyed,     and     strong 

as    Earth     ... 
As  Earth,  who   spawned  and  lessoned  him, 
Yielded  her  earthy  secrets,    gave   him  girth, 
Armored    the    skull    and    braced    the    heavy    limb — 
Who  frowned  above  him,  proud  and  grim.     .     .     . 
She    taught   brute    facts,    brute   might,    but    not   the 

worth 
Of  spirit,   honor,   and  clean  mirth.     . 
His  shape  is  Man,  his  mood  is  Dinosaur. 

Up  from  the  wild,  red  welter  of  the  Past 
Foaming  he  comes:  let  this  rush  be  his  last! 

He  seems  to  conquer,  treading  down 

The   garnered   treasure   of  the   arduous   years, 

Assails  the  spiritual   temples  builded  up 

Of    sacrifice    and    saintly    tears. 

Defiling  altar,  fane,  and  holy  cup: 

Triumph    from   Time   he    seems  to   wrest — 

The  age  turn  pleistocene  again  at  his  behest — 

And  Truth  seems  for  the  moment  overthrown; 

God!  make  us  a  spear  against  his  breast 
To  pierce   the   heart,   to  split  the  bone! 

Too    patient    we    have    been,    thou    knowest,    God, 

thou  knowest! 
We  have  been  as  slow  as  doom!      Our  dead 
Of  yesteryear  lie  on   the  ocean's  bed — 
We  have  denied  each  pleading  ghost — 
We   have   been   slow:   God   make  us  sure! 
We    have   been  slow!      Grant  we  endure 
Unto   the  uttermost,  the  uttermost! 

Did  our  slow  mood,    O    God,   with    Thine   accord? 
Then  weld  our  diverse  millions,  Lord, 
In  to   one   single,    swinging   sword  I     , 

Our  easy  years   fall    from  us  now,   a  cloak 

Of  no  defense;   and   all  the  sum  0 

Of  trivial   things  whirls  off  as  smoke; 

Our    day    of  trial   has   come. 

We    that    refused   to    sacrifice 

Our  ease  to  vigils   Liberty  demands 

Shall  learn   this  year  of  that  refusal's  price; 

We   that  would  suffer  naught  must  suffer  thrice 

For  that   we  failed    to    forge   us    warrior   brands — 

But   even    so,    but   even    so, 

We  shall   be  steadfast:   even   Iho 

The  red  months  stretch  to  years  of  wo. 

We  shall  be  steadfast: 

Peace   no    more   can    be 

Until   from    land   and   sea 

Passes   the  shadow  of  this   tyranny. 

Now,    God,   we   join    Thy   host ! 

We  have   been   blind;   but  even   so, 

We  see  Thee  now,  and   now  we  fight  for   Thee, 

Unto    the    uttermost,    the   uttermost! 

Make    us,    against    this   Beast,    a   sword: 
This   is   Thy    battle,   Lord! 

— Don    Marquis    (Edmund    Leamy)    in    New    York 
.Evening   Situ. 


Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
were  paid  recenlly  by  underwriters  in  Lon- 
don on  account  of  damage  to  fifteen  valuable 
old  paintings  by  fire  and  water  while  on  the 
steamer  Mississippi  en  route  to  New  York 
in  October,  1914.  The  pictures  included  a 
Reynolds,  said  to  be  worth  $150,000  and  a 
Cuyp,  valued  at  $130,000. 


V«nice  Today. 
In  the  old,  happy-go-lucky  days  before  the 
war  the  Venetians  used  to  turn  night  into  day 
in  order  to  entertain  the  travelers  who 
flocked  to  see  their  "glorious  city  in  the  sea." 
It  was  when  night  had  fallen  that  the  music 
boats,  brilliantly  lighted  with  colored  lanterns, 
appeared  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  in  the  basin 
of  St.  Mark.  Soon  they  were  "surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  gondolas,  filled  with  happy  trav- 
elers, enjoying  the  song  and  music  and  the 
gay  and  picturesque  scene  (says  the  Christian 
Herald).  Now,  alas,  all  is  changed !  There 
are  no  travelers  and  no  music  boats.  Early 
in  the  evening  all  lights  in  public  places  and 
in  private  houses  must  be  shaded  or  ex- 
tinguished. Gondolas  and  boats  are  all  tied 
up  at  their  respective  traghettos.  Venice  be- 
comes strangely  silent  and  still.  Then  when 
St.  Mark's  clock  strikes  midnight  a  call  clear 
and  distant  is  heard.  It  brings  a  speedy  an- 
swer. Again  call  and  answer  are  repeated. 
They  are  heard  by  every  one  as  they  go 
circling  round  the  city.  They  are  the  words  : 
"Per  l'aria  !  buona  guardia!"  "All'erta !  sto  !" 
("On  the  air  !  Keep  a  good  watch."  "Alert ! 
I  am.")  They  are  uttered  by  the  night- 
watchmen  from  their  coigns  of  vantage 
throughout  the  city.  Venice,  secure  from  at- 
tack by  sea  or  land,  is  now  liable  to  be  as- 
sailed from  the  air.  Therefore  these  watch- 
men are  set  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  skyward, 
to  look  well  to  the  air,  so  that  they  may  give 
timely  warning  to  the  citizens.  They  call  to 
each  other  hourly,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  is  asleep,  and  that  all  are  alert  and 
watching.  These  hourly  calls  are  therefore  to 
the  Venetians  welcome  ones  even  though 
they  should  disturb  their  slumbers,  for  they 
thus  get  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of 
danger  so  that  they  may  take  measures  to 
save  their  lives. 


Nathaniel  T.  McGrane  of  New  York,  presi- 
dent of  the  largest  twine  distributing  firm 
perhaps  in  the  world,  calls  attention  to  the 
effect  that  the  war  has  had  in  popularizing 
the  use  of  cotton  and  forcing  it  into  hitherto 
unknown  purposes  to  which  it  has  proven  emi- 
nently adapted.  "For  nearly  twenty  years," 
he  says,  "we  have  fought  for  cotton  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  linen,  flax,  hemp,  or 
jute  in  twines  and  cords,"  and  at  last,  he  de- 
clares, "necessity  has  forced  some  to  try  cot- 
ton who  never  before  would  dare  attempt  its 
use,"  the  result  being  that  cotton  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  even  superior  in  many 
respects  to  some  of  the  materials  of  which 
these  manufactured  commodities  were  for- 
merly made.  Perhaps  there  is  not  another 
raw  product,  unless  it  be  iron,  capable  of 
such  diversified  uses  as  cotton  ;  and  its  limit 
is    yet    far    from    reached. 


Airplane  manufacturers  all  over  the  United 
States  are  employing  women,  and  thousands 
of  airplanes  that  will  carry  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  the  battlefields  of  Europe  will 
represent  the  work  of  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try. "Women  have  been  found  to  excel  in 
making  wings  and  wing  surfaces  of  airplanes. 


The  Australian  sugar  industry  is  one  of 
great  importance  at  the  present  time,  some- 
thing like  £13,000,000  being  invested  in  it. 
In  Queensland  about  5000  farmers  rely  solely 
upon  the  production  of  sugar  for  their  live- 
lihood, and  there  are  50,000  people  directly 
interested  in  the  production  of  sugar. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  -tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


West  (foist -flan  francisco 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE 

354  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

LOS  ANGELES,  OAKLAND  and  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SEATTLE,  TAC0MA,  and  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

BOISE,  IDAHO         SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Admitted  Assets $  3,028,000 

Insurance  in  Force 35,036,000 

Premium  Receipts  1916 1,348,000 


President   --CO.  G.  MILLER 

CITY  AGENCY 
P.  M.  CAROE,  Mgr.,  Balboa  Building 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors.  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 
Phone    Kearny  392.  SB   First   Street 


Back  East 


rsions 

SALE  DATES: 

August  28,  29. 
September  4,  5. 

SOME     FARES: 

(.Direct  Routes* 

Denver,  Pu-blo $  62.50 

Omaha,  Kansas  City 67.50 

Dallas,  Houston,  San  Antonio 70.00 

New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis.  .      77.50 

Chicago 80  00 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 84.45 

Washington.  D.  C.  Baltimore 1  16.00 

New  York,  Philadelphia II  8.20 

Boston 120.20 

Proportional,  ly  low  fares  to  many  other  points. 

Going  Limit  — 15  days;  Return  Limit — 3  mos. 
from  date  of  sale  (but  not  later  than  Oct. 3 1.) 
STOPOVERS:  Going— east  of  Calif,  state 
line;  Returning — at  all  point'.    See  Agents. 


Southern    Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
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THE  "NO,  THANK  YOU"  CLUB. 

Temperance  is  spreading  since  men  have 
learn  to  say — and  to  accept  without  further 
pressing — "No,  thank  you."  And  curiously 
enough  at  this  epoch  of  hygienic  masculine 
reform — for  it  is  all  based  on  hygiene — the 
women  are  beginning  to  acquire  the  art  of 
pickling  their  insides  with  cocktails.  Not  just 
"sporty"  women,  or  show-off  women,  or 
women  who  are  trying  to  be  boon  companions 
to  their  men,  but  quiet,  conservative  women  ; 
women  who  never  get  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
bright  cafe  lights,  and  really  wish  to  go  no 
further,  quite  satisfied  to  remain  on  the  out- 
side  as  interested  spectators. 

But  example  is  an  insidious  thing.  Seeing 
their  gayer  sisters  tippling  affects  these  more 
seriously  inclined  observers  with  a  spirit  of 
emulation.  They  try  the  merry,  merry  cock- 
tail and  like  it.  It  seems  such  a  harmless 
little  thing.  And  insensibly  they  acquire  the 
cocktail  habit.  And,  bless  you.  they  are  not 
a  bit  ashamed  of  it  either.  Rather  proud 
of  it,  in  fact,  as  the  sober  sisterhood  are  apt 
to  be  when  they  emulate  the  livelier  ladies 
who  laugh,  and  sing,  and  subjugate  their  tens 
of  thousands,  and  on  New  Year's  Eve  dance 
on   the   supper  tables. 

It  is  partly  that  sense  of  imitativeness,  I 
suppose,  that  influences  them,  and  partly  the 
taste  of  humanity  for  a  beverage  with  a 
"kick"  to  it.  A  lot  of  the  men,  though,  have 
found  out  that  they  are  apt  to  be  kicked  into 
their  graves  rather  sooner  for  it.  They  re- 
member that  Samuel  Blythe  once  wrote  an 
account  of  the  gradual  change  that  came  over 
a  confirmed  tippler — not  a  drunkard — who 
was  forced  to  the  realization  that  he  found 
himself  attending  altogether  too  many 
funerals  of  his  fellow-tipplers  to  be  quite  to 
his  taste. 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  women  do  not 
drink  often  nor  deeply  enough  to  acquire  the 
funeral  habit,  they  are  apt  to  find  that  they 
are  beginning  to  wear  a  path  to  the  beauty 
doctor.  One  can  not  pickle  one's  insides  with 
impunity,  and  the  woman  who  has  acquired 
the  cocktail  habit  will  have  cause  to  remark 
.  the  unpleasantly  speedy  advance  of  wrinkles, 
rotundities,  gray  or  scanty  locks,  and  the  ruin 
of  complexion  tints.  On  the  whole,  since  they 
hava  emulated  the  men  in  one  respect,  thev 
will  find  that  they  will  retain  youth,  health, 
and  beauty  much  longer  if  they  emulate  them 
in  another  by  joining  the  "No,  Thank  You" 
club.  More  especially  as  the  sex,  to  be  con- 
sistent, should,  as  a  sex,  be  on  the  side  of 
temperance.  It  was  women  who  originated 
the  great  temperance  movements,  who  organ- 
ized, and  whose  concerted  influence  brought 
about  the  closing  of  the  army  canteens. 

It  certainly  is  a  curious  situation,  this  con- 
trary tendency  of  the  two  sexes.  For,  while 
the  women  are  thus  learning  to  toss  off  mix- 
tures containing  a  dash  of  "the  demon  rum," 
the  men  are  even  beginning  to  turn  down 
wine;  wine,  which  has  always  played  a  part 
in  the  poetry  and  the  gayety  of  life.  They 
have  begun  to  be  afraid  of  indulging  in  that 
particular  one  of  their  "pleasant  vices,"  to  use 
Emerson's  term,  which  puts  alcohol  in  their 
stomachs. 

And,  by  the  way,  was  not  Emerson  verging 
on  prophecy  when  he  said  "a  wise  govern- 
ment puts  fines  and  penalties  on  pleasant 
vices.  What  a  benefit  would  the  American 
government,  not  yet  relieved  of  its  extreme 
need,  render  to  itself  and  to  every  city,  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet  in  the  states  if  it  would  tax 
whisky  and  rum  almost  to  the  point  of  pro- 
hibition. 

Emerson,  it  may  be  seen,  was  moderate  in 
his  opinions,  stopping  short  of  a  belief  in  ab- 
solute prohibition.  But  what  is  coming,  and 
coming  fast,  is  a  reign  of  reason,  a  full  be- 
lief in  the  need  of  temperance  for  health's 
sake,  and  just  at  this  time  the  inconsistent 
sex  is  learning  to  say,  with  easy  grace,  "Yes," 
instead  of  "No,  thank  you." 

DRAMATIC  SEQUELS. 

The  other  day  I  read,  in  an  article  on  gen- 
eral theatricals  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  this 
s<  itence:  "It  bids  fair  to  be  the  season  of 
tile  sequel.  'The  Lassoo,'  strictly  speaking,  is 
i<ot  a  sequel  to  'The  Boomerang,'  but  .  .  . 
icorge  V.  Hobart  has  carried  the  adven- 
ures  of  'Experience'  into  a  second  play,  and 


it  is  understood  that  Henry  W.  Savage  is 
now  planning  a  second  edition  of  'Every- 
woman.'  "  And  so  on.  But  what  caught  my 
aroused  attention  was  the  remark  about  "The 
Lassoo."  If,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a 
sequel  to  "The  Boomerang,"  what  is  it,  un- 
strictly  speaking?  I  never  before  heard  of 
"The  Lassoo,"  but  if  it  were  to  carry  on  the 
marital  adventures  of  Bud  and  Grace,  then  me 
for  "The  Lassoo." 

It  is  quite  true,  as-  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  question  goes  on  to  point  out,  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  sequel  have  been  rather 
neglected  in  the  theatre.  How  much  sequels 
might  interest  us  we  may  gather  from  the 
keen  pleasure  we  experienced  in  following 
the  young  people  of  the  first  act  in  "Mile- 
stones" through  middle  and  old  age  in  the 
later  acts;  also  in  the  philosophical  interest 
with  which,  in  "Rosemary,"  we  marked  the 
chances  and  changes  that  half  a  century  can 
bring  to  young  and  blooming  lives. 

Sometimes,  yes,  sometimes  there  are  real 
human  beings  in  plays,  even  in  such  light 
and  merry  comedies  as  "The  Boomerang." 
Bud  was  such  a  one,  and  Wallace  Eddinger 
made  him  even  more  so.  It  would  certainly 
be  interesting  to  follow  up  Bud  and  Grace 
in  the  hitching  process  and  see  which  was 
boss.  Grace,  of  course,  until  Bud  became 
jealous,  and  then,  perhaps,  she  found  him  un- 
manageable. Even  in  the  present  sophisti- 
cated and  good-naturedly  cynical  theatrical 
epoch  plays  are  apt  to  close  either  with  a 
wedding  or  a  reconciliation  between  the  mar- 
ried pair.  Well,  in  such  plays  we  sometimes 
shake  our  heads  dubiously  and  say  to  our- 
selves, "if  that  were  life,  look  out  for  ruc- 
tions." And,  as  ructions  are  generally  rather 
interesting  when  the  character  psychology  is 
involved,  it  might  mean  that  a  sequel  would 
be   possible. 

The  idea  interested  me.  I  got  out  a  list  of 
plays  to  look  up  the  point,  only  to  realize  that 
in  nearly  every  one  the  story  is  so  neatly 
and  conclusively  wound  up  that  no  sequel  is 
possible.  Take  "Today"  or  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  for  example.  In  both  cases  the 
heroines  are  left  facing  a  rapid  descent  into 
the  earthly  inferno  of  women.  The  percep- 
tion is  quite  sufficient,  and  we  do  not  care  to 
follow  them  through  the  hideous  process  of 
transformation. 

Take  "The  Unchastened  Woman."  It  is 
simply  a  future  of  long  attrition  between  a 
cold,  hard,  ruthless  woman  and  a  man  of 
sensibility.  The  picture  is  too  depressing, 
and  we  care  to  regard  it  no  longer. 

In  "The  House  of  Glass"  or  "A  Better  Un- 
derstanding" the  reconciliation  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  jolts  and  jars  during  the  mar- 
ried pairs'  process  of  a  second  adjustment, 
but  in  the  lives  of  the  people  concerned  drama 
is   practically   over. 

In  "Fine  Feathers"  the  young  wife's  brief 
burst  of  splendor  is  over.  She  has  sowed 
the  storm  and  reaped  the  whirlwind  and  her 
future  is  poverty  and  obscurity. 

In  fact,  save  in  such  plays  as  "The  Doll 
House"  in  the  more  solid  type  of  drama  the 
tale  is  definitively  told  with  the  falling  of  the 
curtain,  and  sequels  are  only  possible,  speak- 
ing generally,  with  the  popular  line  of  drama 
that  is  builded  for  the  easy-going  theatre- 
goers who  give  vogue  to  such  plays  as  "Hit- 
the-Trail  Halliday,"  or  "Potash  and  Perlmut- 
ter,"  or  "Our  Mrs.  McChesney" ;  plays  which 
exalt  certain  characters,  who  are  presumably 
very  popular  with  the  public,  and  which  some- 
times kick  up  almost  too  much  dust  over 
them. 


"NO,  THANK  YOU"  AGAIN. 

Whenever  people  have  returned  from  a 
European  tour  they  have  been  obliged  to 
break  themselves  in  again  to  our  silly  Ameri- 
can habit  of  paying  the  way  of  people  we 
chance  to  meet  in  a  car,  or  a  cafe,  or  what 
not.  It  is  true  that  a  carfare  is  not  great 
shakes.  One  need  not  repine,  perhaps,  if 
Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs.  Jones  coughs  up  an  addi- 
tional nickel  for  the  pleasure  of  one's  com- 
pany; or  if  the  reverse  happens,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

But  that  is  not  all.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  tiny  annoyances  training  after  these  small 
financial  courtesies.  For  this  is  a  world  of 
give  and  take  even  in  the  matter  of  nickel 
carfares.  It  is  annoying,  if  one  is  under  an 
obligation  for  a  small  courtesy  to  some  stray 
person  to  whom  one  is  profoundly  indifferent, 
to  be  obliged  to  cumber  one's  mind  with  it 
and  not  fail  in  a  return  when  next  we  meet. 
It  is  annoying  to  have  to  burden  one's  mem- 
ory so  as  to  counter  the  lightning  quickness 
of  the  too-ready  carfare-payer  with  corre- 
sponding speed.  It  is  annoying  to  have  a 
voluble  interjectional  competition— to  the 
huge  interest  of  one's  fellow-pnssengers— as 
to  who  will  get  ahead  in  paying  the  fare.  It  is 
annoying  if  one  is  in  a  group  lo  have  some 
one  else  pay  carfares  for  the  entire  group. 
How  do  you  know  whether  the  lavish  one  is 
perfectly  willing?  How  do  you  know,  if  it  is 
a  woman,  whether  or  not  she  raav  be  one  of 
those  people  who  do  all  their  shopping  on  ac- 
count and  never  figure  on  earning  more  than 


a     quarter     in     their     silver-meshed     purses? 

And,  finally,  the  uncertainty  is  annoying. 
These  things  should  go  by  routine.  If  you 
enter  a  car,  or  chance  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
as  a  friend  at  a  downtown  cafe,  the  financial 
side  of  the  transaction  should  only  concern 
yourself. 

It  is  true  that  these  brothers  do  not  loom 
up  as  much  as  they  used  to,  since  all  the 
world  has  taken  to  keeping  a  car.  And  it  is 
also  true  that,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the 
world  is  growing  more  sensible.  Even  well- 
to-do  social  lights,  whose  business  in  life  is 
the  exchange  of  companionship  touched  up 
with  dance-music  and  drives  and  week-end 
board-and-lodging — all  perfectly  justifiable, 
since  it  is  give  and  take — even  they  have  be- 
gun to  have  "Dutch  treat"  dinners  and 
lunches.  For,  after  all,  you  can't  entirely 
regulate  these  things  so  as  to  have  the  ex- 
change of  a  satisfactory  evenness. 

It  sounds  rather  piffling,  perhaps,  to  fuss 
about  these  small  matters,  but  the  truth  is 
that  for  one's  credit  one  doesn't  wish  to  be 
lacking,  and  there  are  always  some  keen- 
memoried  people  who  keep  tab  on  the  absent- 
minded  ones.  Hence  let  us  join  the  new 
"No,  thank  you"  club,  an  informal,  unorgan- 
ized association  of  women  which  proposes  to 
stick  to  the  European-tour  basis;  to  always 
pay  for  its  own  carfare,  its  own  ferry- 
passage,  its  own  snack  at  a  cafe;  and  which, 
when  some  one  else  pays  its  carfare,  firmly 
fishes  up  the  humble  nickel,  and  hands  it 
over,  merely  remarking,  "No,  thank  you." 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


New  Slang. 
The  men  of  the  air  service  are  fertile  in- 
ventors of  new  slang.  One  of  their  recent 
adoptions  is  "spikebozzle."  which,  freely 
translated,  means  to  "do  in."  "Hickboo"  is 
another    expressive    word,    alleged    to    be    de- 


rived from  an  Indian  word  meaning  an  eagle, 
and  commonly  used  to  advertise  the  fact  that 
hostile  aircraft  are  about.  Occasionally  hick- 
boo is  applied  to  other  imminent  conditions 
of  a  momentous  nature,  such  as  the  expected 
arrival  of  persons  of  high  importance  who 
are  likely  to  look  for  and  make  trouble.  A 
"buzz"  is  the  airman's  term  for  an  alarm  or 
air-raid  warning.  "Traps"  is  his  word  for 
the  bombs  and  other  ammunition  which  he 
carries,  as  well  as  for  the  photographic  or 
map-making  equipment  of  the  observation 
planes.  Any  accident  to  a  machine  is  a 
"crash,"  and  an  injured  man  is  a  "castaway" 
— presumably  merely  a  corruption  of  casualty. 


Whatever  other  modern  or  semimodern  I 
doctrines  of  the  Russian  revolution  fostered,  I 
it  is  said  by  observers  that  atheism  or  ag-  1 
nosticism  or  anti-religion  in  any  form  was  I 
not  among  them.  The  people  of  Petrograd  I 
stuck  closely  to  their  churches  during  those  I 
ecstatic  days,  when  the  entire  structure  of  I 
their  life  was  suddenly  demolished  by  an  in- 
credible series  of  events.  There  never  was  I 
such  an  Easter  in  Russia  as  the  Easter  of  ■ 
1917.  It  was  an  Easter  of  thanksgiving  and  I 
dedication — an  Easter  that  saw  the  entire  | 
proletariat  and  soldiery  of  Petrograd  crowd-  > 
ing  into  the  cathedrals  in  close-packed  masses. 


Churches  of  Mexico  City  which  contain  | 
many  objects  of  art  and  jewels  ot  great  value 
recently  have  been  despoiled  by  what  is  be- 
lieved by  the  police  to  be  an  organized  band 
of  thieves.  They  pretend  to  be  worshiping, 
but  when  the  church  custodians  are  not  I 
watching  them,  steal  articles  of  value.  The  i 
latest  church  to  suffer  from  these  depreda- 
tions was  the  church  of  those  who  have  taken 
vows,  where  a  collar  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
was  taken  from  the  neck  of  an  image  of  the| 
Virgin. 


-«^ 


h^m 


The  Kite  must  have  just 
enough  tail  to  fly— no  more 


I  must  have  just  enough  food  to  be 
healthy— too  much  makes  him  ill— too 
little  starves  him.  'When  men  go  to 
extremes  they  always  gb  wrong?  The 

balanced  man  does  not  believe  in  too  much  or 

too  little  of  anything1. 

lor  bo  years  BUDWEISER— an  honest  brew 
of  Barley-Malt  and  Saazer  Hops— has  made  for 
true  temperance.  When  rationally  used  this  mild 
beverage  imparts  a  kindly  humanity,  and  its  whole- 
some juices  benefit  the  entire  body.  BUDWEISER 
sales  exceed  other  beers  by  millions  of  bottles. 

ANHBUSER-  BUSCH  •  ST.LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Visitor,  to  St   Louis  are  courteously  ir.vited  to  jrnpf-f  our  plant — cover:  142  acres 

Tilimann  &■  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

'Here  Comes  the  Bride"  at  the  Columbia. 

On  next  Monday  night,  August  27th,  local 
theatre  patrons  will  be  treated  to  a  first  night, 
when  "Here  Comes  the  Bride,"  a  new  three- 
act  comedy  by  Roy  Atwell  and  Max  Marcin, 
co-authors  of  "Cheating  Cheaters,"  receives 
its  premiere  performance  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre. 

The  management  has  secured  Bertha  Mann 
and  Harrison  Ford  for  the  leading  roles  and 
has  spared  no  expense  in  an  effort  to  make 
this  one  of  the  most  elaborate  attractions  of 
the  season. 

Matinees  Wednesdays   and   Saturdays. 


"What  Next"  at  the  Cort. 

In  "What  Next,"  with  Blanche  Ring  as  the 
star,  it  is  announced  that  Oliver  Morosco  has 
given  amusement  lovers  another  clever  mu- 
sical comedy  that  is  destined  to  be  as  popu- 
lar, if  not  more  so,  than  its  sister  plays,  "So 
Long  Letty"  and  "Canary  Cottage."  "What 
Next"  begins  an  engagement  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre Sunday  night,  succeeding  "So  Long 
Letty,"  which  has  played  to  capacity  business 
for  the  last  four  weeks  and  which  will  give 
its  concluding  performance  Saturday  night. 

"What  Next"  is  a  comedy  with  music  by 
Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris,  with  music 
and  lyrics  by  Harry  Tierney  and  Al  Bryan. 
The  music  and  songs  are  said  to  be  the  best 
that  have  ever  been  heard  in  a  Morosco  mu- 
sical production.  Such  songs  as  "Cleopatra," 
"Keep  Your  Eye  on  Mary  Brown,"  "Get  a 
Girl  to  Lead  the  Army,"  all  sung  by  Blanche 
Ring;   "I  Want  You  to  Want  Me"  and  "One 
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RPHPIIM         O'FARREL  STREET 

IMlUiUlll  Belmm  Slotklon  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
LOUISE   DRESSER 

In  Song  Readings 
WILLIAM  GAXTON  and  Company  in  S.  Jay 
Kaufman's  One- Act  Plav,  "KISSES"; 
CHARLES  OLCOTT,  Presenting  "A  Comic 
Opera  in  Ten  Minutes";  RALPH  DUNBAR'S 
MARYLAND  SINGERS,  Singing  Southern 
Songs  of  the  'Sixties:  RITA  BOLAND  in 
Song  Sketches;  EDWIN  HOUSE,  Basso  Can- 
tante:  LEW  BRICE  and  the  Barr  Twins; 
HARRY  GIRARD  and  Company  in  "The  Wail 
of  an  Eskimo." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   !£&*:« 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  1&0 
Beginning  Monday    Night,    August  27 
Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

KIAW  AND  ERLANGER  COMPANY 

In  the  Premiere  of  the  Farce 

"HERE  COMES  THE  BRIDE" 

A    99    Per    Cent.    Joy    Show 

By    Roy   Atwell    and    Max    Marcin,    authors    of 

"Cheating  Cheaters" 


CQR'k 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last   time   Sat.    night — "So  Long   Letty" 

Starting    Sunday    Night,    Aug.    26 

OLIVER    MOROSCO    Presents 

BLANCHE  RING 

And  a  Typical  Morosco  All-Star  Cast  in 

"WHAT    NEXT" 

A    Worthy     Musical     Successor    to     "So    Long 

Letty"    and    "Canary    Cottage" 

Nights,    50c    to    $1.50 

BEST   SEATS  $1   WED.  &  SAT.    MATS. 


Sweet  Day."  sung  fay  beautiful  Eva  Fallon, 
and  "I  Want  a  Good  Girl  Bad"  and  "There's 
a  Brand  New  Ford  in  Town,"  sung  by  Al  Ger- 
rard  and  Charles  Winninger  respectively,  are 
announced   in   particular   as  real  popular   hits. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Louise  Dresser,  who  will  head  the  Orpheum 
bill  next  week,  is  a  favorite  with  Orpheum 
audiences.  Miss  Dresser  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  woman,  whose  tasteful,  handsome, 
and  stylish  costumes  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  members  of  her  sex.  She  will  offer  a 
brand  new  programme  of  songs,  which  in- 
cludes her  most  notable  successes. 

William  Gaxton  will  appear  in  a  novel  one- 
act  play  entitled  "Kisses,"  the  author  of  which 
is  S.  Jay  Kaufman,  a  clever  contributor  to 
the  New  York  press.  The  little  play  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Eastern  critics  high  praise. 
He  is  supported  by  an  excellent  company. 

Charles  Olcott  will  offer  an  original  travesty 
entitled  "A  Comic  Opera  in  Ten  Minutes." 
He  is  everything  from  impresario  to  callboy, 
including  the  temperamental  prima  donna  and 
the  dashing  young  tenor,  and  from  first  to 
last  proves  himself  a  rare  and  enjoyable  en- 
tertainer. 

Ralph  Dunbar's  Maryland  Singers  consist 
of  a  quartet  of  charming  girls  who  sing 
Southern  songs  of  the  'sixties  and  a  banjo 
virtuoso. 

Rita  Boland,  singing  comedienne ;  Edwin 
House,  basso  cantante ;  Harry  Girard  and 
company  in  "The  Wail  of  an  Eskimo,"  and 
Lew  Brice  and  the  Barr  Twins  in  songs  and 
dances  are  the  other  acts  which  go  to  make 
up  a  splendid  and  enjoyable  programme. 


Symphony  Orchestra. 

On  account  of  the  substantial  increase  in 
membership  of  the  Musical  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  which  maintains  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  board  of 
governors  of  that  organization,  having  de- 
cided that  a  re-allotment  of  seats  for  the 
forthcoming  season  under  the  direction  of  Al- 
fred Hertz,  which  begins  October  12th  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  would  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  association,  its  guarantors,  and  music 
lovers  generally,  arranged  for  a  drawing  last 
Wednesday  by  which  the  seats  for  members 
were  apportioned  after  the  manner  of  the 
great  conscription  drawing  recently  held  in 
Washington. 

The  drawing  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Lena 
Blanding,  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Auxili- 
ary; Mrs.  Frank  W.  Griffin,  and  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Porter.  Names  of  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  were  drawn  and  numbered  and  the 
subscribers  will  be  allotted  seats  in  the  order 
in  which  their  names  were  drawn. 

Classes  A,  B,  and  C  represent  subscrip- 
tions of  $5000,  $2500,  and  $1000  respectively, 
and  these  subscribers  are  required  to  pur- 
chase their  seats  by  August  27th.  Members 
of  Class  D  (those  subscribing  $500  to  $1000 
per  year)  are  entitled  to  purchase  six  seats 
before  August  28th ;  members  of  Class  E 
(those  subscribing  $250  to  $500  per  year) 
are  entitled  to  purchase  four  seats  before 
September  1st;  members  of  Class  F  (those 
subscribing  $100  to  $250  per  year)  are  en- 
titled to  purchase  two  seats  before  September 
21st;  members  of  Class  G  (those  subscribing 
$50  per  year)  are  entitled  to  purchase  a  single 
seat   before   September   22d. 

The  sale  is  being  conducted  by  Secretary- 
Manager  A.  W.  Widenham  at  the  office  of 
the  Musical  Association  in  the  Phelan  Build- 
ing, where  the  sale  of  season  tickets  for  the 
public  will  also  be  held,  beginning  September 
24th.      The    sale    of    tickets    for    single    con- 
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YOU  CAN  RUN  THE  NAYY 


Upon  water 

But  "Sammy"  wants  Good  Tea. 
Send  him  a  package  of 

Ridgways  India-Ceylon  Tea 


Awarded  Gold  Medal 
Grand  Prize 

New  York  Office 


San  Francisco  1915 
San  Diego         1916 

111  Hudson  St. 


certs   will   open  at  Sherman,   Clay  &   Co.'s  on 
October    8th. 

Season  prices  for  the  twelve  Friday  sym- 
phonies range  from  gallery  seats  at  $6  to  or- 
chestra seats  at  $22,  with  loges  at  $150,  and 
boxes  at  $125, ,$180,  and  $240.  Season  tickets 
for  the  twelve  Sunday  symphonies  range 
from  gallery  seats  at  $5  to  orchestra  seats  at 
$11,  with  loges  at  $80,  and  boxes  at  $75, 
$100,  and  $125.  Season  tickets  for  the  ten 
popular  concerts  range  from  gallery  seats  at 
$2.50  to  orchestra  seats  at  $9. 


Beer  as  made  by  the  natives  of  Sarawak 
varies  in  its  ingredients  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  that  make  tt,  the  most  intoxi- 
cating being  that  made  by  the  Bisaiyahs  of 
Limbang.  These  people  make  theirs  by  boil- 
ing the  rice,  adding  the  yeast,  crushed  wild 
chili,  and  a  large  lump  of  wood  ash.  This  is 
all  put  into  a  jar  till  the  jar  is  two-thirds 
full,  and  covered  over  with  leaves  which  are 
held  down  with  bamboo  struts;  water  is  now 
poured  on  till  the  jar  is  full,  and  the  beer  is 
then  ready  for  drinking.  The  drinking  is  per- 
formed by  pushing  bamboo  tubes  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar  and  then  sucking  up  the 
liquid.  So  that  no  one  shall  have  more  than 
his  fair  "whack"  at  a  time,  a  system  of  floats 
is  arranged  whereby  the  amount  of  drink 
consumed  by  each  man  is  registered.  By 
means  of  these  floats  a  game  is  indulged  in, 
in  which  three  men  take  each  other  on  at 
drinking  the  most  "whacks."  If  A  has  one 
drink  and  B  two  and  C  three  that  means  that 
A  must  have  four  next  time  so  as  to  beat  B 
and  C.  This  goes  on,  each  man  striving  to 
imbibe  more  than  the  others,  till  the  partici- 
pants  fall   intoxicated  at  the   foot  of  the  jar. 


A  New  Jersey  man  is  accused  by  his  neigh- 
bors of  keeping  a  species  of  bees  that,  in- 
stead of  honestly  making  honey  from  flower 
and  clover  bloom,  thievishly  plunder  the 
hives  of  all  the  working  bees  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  asserted  that  this  man,  al- 
though he  has  not  kept  an  honest  bee  in 
seven  years,  regularly  sells  more  honey  than 
any  other  bee  man  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 
According  to  the  charges  made  by  the  neigh- 
bors, whisky  entered  into  the  degradation  of 
the  bees  just  as  it  does  into  that  of  men.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  bees  were  fed  on  "doped" 
honey  in  order  to  make  thieves  of  them. 
The  drunken  bee  becomes  a  bandit.  Be- 
fuddled with  booze,  he  refuses  to  work  and 
turns  to   riotous   living. 


An  American  weekly  periodical,  more 
friendly  to  the  Irish  than  to  the  English,  asks 
what  has  become  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
Great  Britain.  It  observes  that  Lloyd- 
George,  the  premier,  who  guides  the  ship  of 
state  through  unprecedented  perils,  is  a 
Welshman.  Sir  David  Beatty,  commander  of 
the  fleet  at  a  time  when  the  safety  of  Eng- 
land depends  upon  it,  is  an  Irishman.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  commanding  Britain's  great 
and  growing  armies  in  the  crowning  struggle 
of  her  long  history,  is  a  Scot.  General 
Maude,  who  leads  the  armies  in  Mesopotamia, 
is  an  Irishman. 


Camps  for  mountain-climbers  in  Vermont 
have  to  be  made  porcupine-proof,  as  well  as 
fireproof,  for  the  Canadian  species  of  the 
sharp-haired  rodent  (Erethison  dorsal  us) 
strays  across  the  border  in  search  of  tender 
birch  bark,  and  is  often  found  rusticating  in 
modern  camps  in  northern  New  England.  It 
is  because  of  the  prevalence  of  these  curious 
animals  on  the  heights  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains that  the  camp  recently  established  on 
Killington  Peak,  in  the  town  of  Sherburne, 
and  the  second  highest  mountain  in  Vermont, 
has  been  constructed  of  galvanized  iron 


Policewomen  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  at  their  recent  international  confer- 
ence in  Pittsburgh,  pointed  out  "the  peculiar 
importance  of  their  work  in  this  crisis,"  dedi- 
cated themselves  once  more  to  "the  work  of 
home  defense,  especially  with  regard  to  homes 
broken  by  the  war,  to  industrial  problems 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  women  into  new 
fields  of  labor  and  to  the  unprecedented  so- 
cial problems  attendant  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  large  training  camps,"  and  urged 
"the  need  of  increased  numbers  of  police- 
women"  throughout  the   country. 


The  Department  of  Justice  is  having  a 
thorough  investigation  made  of  the  negro 
labor  problem,  and  special  agents  for  the  de- 
partment have  been  detailed  to  the  several 
Southern  States  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
causes  of  the  exodus  of  the  negroes  to  the 
North.  The  investigation  will  be  very  thor- 
ough, and  its  purpose  is  not  only  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  exodus,  but  try  to  find  a  so- 
lution  of  the  problem. 


There  are  7500  miles  of  railroad  in  the  old 
National  Railways  of  Mexico,  all  of  which 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  present  govern- 
ment and  renamed  the  "Constitutionalist 
Lines." 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<J  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate   prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


ofy?  Okltott  feasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


What  She  Wanted. 
A  San  Francisco  woman  stood  before  the 
hardware  counter  in  one  of  the  large  depart- 
ment stores.  "What  can  I  show  you?"  asked 
the  girl  behind  the  counter.  "That's  what  I 
am  trying  to  think  of.  I  meant  to  write  the 
name  down  before  I  left  home,  but  I  didn't, 
and  I  can't  remember.  Anyhow,  it's  one  of 
these  little  doodads  that  are  three  or  four 
things  in  one,  you  know.  A  kind  of  thing- 
um-a-jig  that  part  of  it  folds  up  and — don't 
you  know  what  I  mean?  One  of  these  little 
jiggers  that  you  are  sure  to  find  in  every 
kitchen  table  drawer,  or  ought  to  find  there, 
for  they  come  in  handy  in  so  many  ways  and 
you — a  funny  little  contraption  that  you  can 
do  as  much  with  as  you  can  with  a  hairpin. 
It's  a  combination  thing-um-bob  and — don't 
you  know  what  I  mean  ?  It's  funny  you  don't 
get  the  idea  of  it.  Being  in  a  store  where 
you  are  probably  selling  them  every  day,  I 
should  think  you  would  know  right  off  what  I 
mean.  It's  the  commonest  sort  of  a  little 
rinktum,    a   combination   affair   that  you   open 

cans  and  pull  out  corks  and "     "You  mean 

a  combination  corkscrew?"  "That's  it !  I 
knew  I  would  remember  the  name  of  the  little 
jigger  if  I  put  my  mind  to  it.  Thank  you. 
Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is  a — a — what  do  you  call 
it?  That's  it!  That's  it !  The  very  identical 
little  squiggledom  I  was  looking  for.  Funny 
you  didn't  remember  the  name  of  it  sooner." 


During  the  month  of  May  there  were  landed 
at  the  fishing  ports  of  Boston  and  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  and  Portland,  Maine,  salt  water 
fish  products  to  the  value  of  $482,993.  During 
the  same  month  the  value  of  salt  water  fish 
products  landed  at  the  docks  of  Seattle 
reached  a  valuation  of  $1,118,200. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  one  thing  of  which  women  are  non- 
thinking, says  Grace  Margaret  Gould  in  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  is  how  they  can 
best  serve  America.  Now  isn't  that  just  too 
lovely  for  anything  ?  And  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion we  are  supplied  with  a  panel  of  five  little 
pictures  of  women  serving  America.  In  the 
first  of  the  pictures  we  see  two  women  in 
an  aeroplane.  The  second  picture  shows  one 
woman  in  an  automobile.  Then  we  have  a 
nvmph  in  Red  Cross  garb  rolling  bandages, 
another  doing  something  indeterminate  with 
a  table  full  of  bottles,  and  finally  a  charmer 
who  is  busy  knitting.  There  is  another  il- 
lustration at  the  bottom  of  the  page  showing 
a  costume,  and  the  three  different  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  worn  while  serving  America. 
Presumablv  the  parts  are  interchangeable  in 
some  mvsterious  way,   seeing  that  the  effects 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 


Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOIXLV 

\"EW  \SP  LUXURIOUS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"COLOMBIA" Sails  Aug.  25 

"  VENEZUELA"   Sails  Sept.  22 

"ECUADOR" Sails  Oct.  20 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

I  Without  Transshipment ) 

XEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"COLUSA"  (16.000 tons) Sails  Oct  6 

"SANTA  CRUZ"  115,000 tons)....  Sails  Nov. 17 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 


For  Full  Information  Apply  Genera]  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Setter  7480 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


n  I:-: ■■  r^sss  2d  a. 

v?*t+=  :  :    :,-  J  ,.  t--'  Splendid  Twin 

i         \^y      Screw  American 

■'-— | ',:■  \---j  Steamers  "SI em" 

.V-*"*  "Sonoma",  "Ventura" 

ii    I     "J  .  ^  —The  Delightful  Way! 

[     L^.3"-"^,  Aug.  28,  Sept.  18 
H    ^OCEANIC S.S. CO., 601  MarketSL.S.F. 

^  {Line  to  Sydney,  Australia,  Pac  Tour,  $337.50 1st  H.] 


IE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  gTeat 
rivers  come  together.  See  Ysllejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  iSam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP    ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30   p.  m..  3:20    p.  m.,  6   p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Sepl.  8,  15,  29 

[swe  J 1 00.  YOKOHAMA  gjL  $  1 50.  r.t.1 

AAliess.  J.  D.  Spreckek  4  Bros  Co.  601  MukelSl.S.F. 
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"Tli!  Twin  Palicss  of  the  Pacifk" 


S.S"HORTHERri  PACIRC" 
S.S."0RCAT  NORTHERN" 


Same  Tune  as  Express  Trains 
Only  26  Hours  at  Sea 

FARES 

(IncMmi  Muli  ud  Berth) 

'20?°  si7?o  s]5(b  $12.50  sgpo 

SaUios*  from  Sao  Fr&ndi-- 
P..r  No.  7  -  10.30  A.  M.  CTm, 

TiiesdayJhiirsday&Saturday 

Direct  Connection!  at    D— *'---> 
for  ail  North  west* 
Ea.it era  Point* 


are  wholly  different.  Why  are  not  men  pro- 
vided with  costumes  of  this  sort?  Why  are 
we  not  furnished,  for  example,  with  trousers 
that  can  be  worn  hind  part  before,  or  rapidly 
manipulated  to  make  a  bathrobe,  or  trans- 
formed into  a  dinner  jacket?  We  have  seri- 
ous thoughts  of  starting  a  weekly  newspaper 
for  men  in  which  these  matters  can  be  fully 
considered.  Or  possibly  we  could  arrange  for 
a  man's  column  in  one  of  our  big  dailies. 

But  to  return  to  the  American  women  who 
are  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  serve 
America.  It  seems  from  the  article  in  ques- 
tion that  women  are  setting  about  this  matter 
with  circumspection.  Their  watchwords  are 
system,  method,  plan.  Having  determined  to 
serve  America,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find 
some  basis  upon  which  to  build,  some  funda- 
mental principle  upon  which  to  proceed.  Ob- 
viously the  primary  consideration  is  an  ap- 
propriate costume  or  costumes.  Dress,  says 
Grace  Margaret  Gould,  must  be  suited  to  "the 
need  of  the  hour."  For  example,  the  costume 
that  is  suited  to  throwing  bombs  from  aero- 
planes must  be  discarded  when  bathing  the 
brows  of  wounded  officers.     And  so  on. 

Aim,  says  Grace  Margaret  Gould,  at  mili- 
tary severity.  Let  your  slogan  be  "trim  in 
rather  than  puff  out."  Take,  for  example,  the 
matter  of  the  chemise  dress,  which  sounds  in- 
delicate, but  probably  isn't.  Why  not  have 
a  little  khaki  gabardine  with  the  belt  starting 
from  the  left  shoulder,  coming  down  over  the 
bust  and  fastening  toward  the  right  just  above 
the  normal  waist  line?  But  a  second  glance 
shows  us  that  we  have  mixed  the  paragraphs. 
The  chemise  dress  is  not  a  khaki  gabardine. 
The  chemise  dress  should  have  an  underskirt 
a  yard  and  a  half  wide.  The  khaki  gabardine 
is  quite  another  matter. 

Then  there  are  "trench  dresses"  that  often 
come  in  useful  when  serving  America.  They 
are  "drawn  in  at  the  waist  line  sufficiently 
to  be  in  striking  contrast  to  the  straight- 
hanging,  one-piece  dresses,  and  they  are  worn 
with  a  belt."  Other  "irresistible"  fabrics, 
highly  to  be  recommended  for  serving  Amer- 
ica in,  are  ''Gibraltar  crepe,  a  panne  crepe 
and  kashmere  kloth  which  has  a  soft  satin 
weave."     What  the  devil  is  kloth? 

Every  woman,  says  Grace  Margaret  Gould, 
has  her  hands  and  her  heart  full  today  and 
really  she  ought  not  to  be  bothered  about 
dress  at  all.  And  if  she  will  only  adopt  the 
"three  in  one"  method,  she  won't  be.  And  it 
is  delightfully  easy.  All  you  need  do  is  give 
your  whole  time  to  the  question.  The  "three 
in  one"  dress  is  made  up  of  detachable  parts, 
and  any  one  of  the  parts  can  be  worn  either 
way  up.  front  or  back,  top  or  bottom.  If  you 
want  to  switch  from  one  branch  of  the 
national  service  to  another  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  step  behind  a  screen  for  a  few  minutes, 
effect  the  necessary  transformation,  and  you 
will  be  ready  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  num- 
ber of  calories  needed  by  a  young  man  with 
a  widowed  mother,  or  on  food  preservation, 
or  the  coast  artillery,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
happen  to  be.  Woman  now  has  "big  truly 
helpful  things  to  do,"  and  if  she  will  only  give 
all  her  time  to  the  requisite  costumes  in 
which  to  do  them  she  will  be  rewarded  not 
only  by  the  consciousness  of  being  well 
dressed,  but  by  that  thrill  of  patriotism  that 
we  all  covet. 


We  men  are  often  bothered  to  know  what  to 
do  with  our  guests  at  evening  parties,  and  as 
a  result  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  conversational 
and  other  practices  not  sanctioned  by  the 
higher  life.  Now  here  once  more  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  advantage  that  would  accrue 
if  only  our  large  newspapers  would  devote  a 
daily  column  to  the  needs  and  pursuits  of 
men.  Turning  to  a  woman's  newspaper,  we 
find  at  once  the  very  thing  that  we  need,  a 
game  that  can  be  played  by  either  sex  with 
impunity.  Ten  waste  baskets,  weighted  to  pre- 
vent tipping,  and  eight  bean  bags  are  the 
equipment  required.  Eight  persons  play  at 
once,  each  with  a  bean  bag.  The  baskets  are 
set  in  a  circle  some  distance  apart. 

Starting  from  a  certain  distance,  each 
player  throws  his  bean  bag  into  the  first  bas- 
ket, trying  as  many  times  as  are  needed  to 
make  it.  From  that  basket  he  throws  it  into 
the  next  in  the  circle,  and  so  on  until  he  has 
come  back  to  the  first.  Scores  are  kept,  the 
one  who  makes  the  circuit  with  least  num- 
ber of  tosses  being  the  winner.  When  a 
player  misses  the  basket,  any  one  standing 
near  it  is  permitted  to  throw  his  ball  back 
to  him   for  another  trial.     What   fun  ! 


Travel  (iJithoutlrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3512 


Southern  Pacific 

Outdoor  Life 


Surf-Bathing, 

Yachting,  Boating, 

Sea -Fishing,   Golfing, 

Tennis  and  Motoring 


ATTRACTIVE  OUTING  PLACES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  AND  IN  FOOTHILL  VALLEYS 


ALAMEDA 

SANTA  CRUZ 

CAP1TOLA 

DEL  MONTE 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


MONTEREY 
PACIFIC  GROVE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
AS1LOMAR 
MT.  HERMON 


EL  P1ZMO 
PASO  ROBLES 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 
SANTA  BARBARA 


ALSO  NOTED  BEACH  RESORTS  IN  VICINITY 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


SANTA  MONICA 
VENTURA 
VENICE 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


REDONDO  BEACH 
OCEAN  PARK 
LONG  BEACH 
HERMOSA  BEACH 


BALBOA 

NEWPORT  and 
CATAUNA  ISLAND 


Trout  fishing  in  the  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  the  AMERICAN,  TRUCKEE, 
KINGS.  KERN.  UPPER  SACRAMENTO,  McCLOUD,  PIT,  and  KLAMATH 
Rivers  in  California;  SPRING  CREEK,  WILLIAMSON.  SPRAGUE,  ROGUE, 
UMPQUA,  and  McKENZIE  RIVERS  in  Oregon. 

Waders  are  advisable  to  reach  inviting  pools  and  "likely  places."  Trails  lead 
to  mountain  lakes  and  neighboring  creeks.  From  Shasta  Springs  a  wonderful 
2-hour  auto  ride  brings  you  to  the  McCloud  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  High  Sierra,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  Lake  Region  offer  the  best  of  sport  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

Motor-boating,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  in  waters  where  every  "strike" 
is  a  "big  one." 

Miles  of  picturesque  shore  line  are  backed  by  timbered  hills  and  an  endless 
chain  of  mountain  peaks. 


Mountaineering  and  hunting,  in  season,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Klamath  and  Crater  Lake  regions. 

Wildfowl,  bear,  deer  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  reached  by  auto-stage  from  Klamath  Falls,  Kirk 
or  MedforrL 

Guides,  saddle  and  pack-horses,  camping  outfits  and  every  facility  for  outing 
trips  can  be  arranged  by  communicating  with  Southern  Pacific  agents. 


Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent,  East  or  West,  will 
gladly  arrange  your  trip. 

Ask  for  our  "Apache  Trail "'  Folder,  with  Colored  Illustrations 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  bride  received  her  husband  with  even 
more  than  usual  affection.  "Charlie,  dear,  I 
have  done  you  a  great  injustice,"  she  cooed. 
"How's  that?"  "I  thought  you  were  deceiv- 
ing me  and  I  asked  every  one  of  your  men 
friends  if  you  knew  how  to  play  poker.  They 
all  said  that  you  didn't." 


"As  I  was  crossing  the  bridge  the  other 
day,"  said  an  Irishman,  "I  met  Pat  O'Brien." 
'O'Brien,'  says  I,  'how  are  you?'  'Pretty 
well,  thank  you,  Brady,'  says  he.  'Brady,' 
says  I,  'that's  not  my  name.'  'Faith,'  says 
he,  'and  mine's  not  O'Brien.'  With  that  we 
agin  looked  at  each  other,  an'  sure  enough 
it    was   naythur    of  us." 


The  evening  lesson  was  from  the  Book  of 
Job  and  the  minister  had  just  read,  "Yea,  the 
light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out,"  when 
immediately  the  church  was  in  total  darkness. 
"Brethren,"  said  the  minister  with  scarcely  a 
moment's  pause,  "in  view  of  the  sudden  and 
startling  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy,  we  will 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  silent  prayer  for  the 
electric   lighting  company." 


During  President  Lincoln's  first  visit  to  the 
Springfield  penitentiary  an  old  inmate,  look- 
ing out  through  the  bars,  remarked :  "Well, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  you  and  I  ought  to  be  well 
posted  on  prisons.  We've  seen  all  there  are 
in  the  country."  "Why,  this  is  the  first  I 
ever  visited,"  replied  the  chief  executive, 
somewhat- astonished.  "Yes,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  I've  been  in  all  the  rest." 


French  and  other  newspaper  men,  after  but 
a  few  days  of  experience,  found  General 
Pershing  most  charming  and  considerate  per- 
sonally, but  a  "tight-wad"  on  news.  The  day 
after  he  had  talked  freely  to  all  the  news- 
paper men  and  wound  up  by  warning  them 
not  to  use  one  word  that  he  had  said  one  of 
the  number  remarked  as  they  filed  out : 
"What  I  understood  the  general  to  convey 
was  that  until  Friday  there  would  be  no  news, 
and  after  that  absolutely  none." 


A  man  who  is  steadily  employed  finally 
had  a  day  off,  and  decided  to  go  fishing, 
taking  his  luncheon  with  him.  When  he 
reached  the  creek  he  discovered  that  he  had 
dropped  the  lunch  packet  somewhere  on  the 
road  and  hastened  back  to  look  for  it.  Pres- 
ently he  met  a  husky  negro,  who  was  looking 
happy  and  picking  his  teeth.  "Did  you  find 
anything  on  the  road  as  you  came  along  ?" 
asked  the  gentleman.  "No,  sah,"  answered 
the  negro.  "I  didn't  find  nothing.  Couldn't 
a  dog  have  found  it  and  eat  it  up  ?" 


Jim  was  a  guest  of  the  state.  In  fact,  he 
was  ordained  to  be  such  a  guest  until  his  de- 
mise, for  which  event  the  state  had  also  fixed 
a  date  and  a  place,  providing  also  an  appro- 
priate length  of  rope,  a  sheriff,  and  the  ap- 
purtenances. The  sheriff,  after  the  manner  of 
his  office,  desired  to  be  kind  to  Jim.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  day  immediately  before  the  cere- 
mony, a  certain  day  in  January,  he  asked  Jim 
what  he  would  like  for  dinner.  Jim  reflected 
carefully.  "Boss,"  he  said,  "Ah'd  like  a 
watermillion."  "Brace  up,  Jim,"  the  sheriff 
responded.  "Watermelons  won't  be  ripe  for 
six  months  yet."  "Boss,"  answered  Jim, 
earnestly,  "ef  it's  jes'  de  same  to  you,  Ah'll 
wait  till  then." 


An  American  mother  whose  son's  martial 
aspirations  had  led  him  to  go  to  the  front 
with  the  Canadians  had  just  received  her 
first  letter  from  the  absent  one.  It  shocked 
her.  It  shocked  her  so  much  that  she  was 
ashamed  to  show  it  to  her  friends,  as  mothers 
in  such  cases  are  generally  so  fond  of  doing. 
It  was  with  some  reluctance,  even,  that  she 
allowed  her  daughter  to  see  it.  "My  dear," 
she  said,  "you  mustn't  let  anybody  read  that 
letter  from  George.  I'm  surprised  that  he'd 
write  such  things."  "What's  the  matter  with 
his  letter?"  replied  the  daughter.  "It's 
mighty  interesting."  "Some  parts  of  it  are, 
but  his  confessions  of  his  disgraceful  conduct 


are  dreadful.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  have 
any  one  know  of  his  doings."  "I  don't  get 
you  at  all."  "You  don't?  Didn't  you  read 
that  part  of  his  letter  where  he  says  he  was 
out  with  a  British  tank  last  night,  and  they 
rolled  all   over  the  place  ?" 


Mrs.  Smith  hired  a  Chinese  servant  and 
tried  to  teach  him  how  to  receive  calling 
cards.  She  let  herself  out  the  front  door,  and 
when  the  new  servant  answered  her  ring  she 
gave  him  her  card.  The  next  day  two  ladies 
came  to  call.  When  they  presented  their 
cards  the  alert  Chinaman  hastily  compared 
them  with  Mrs.  Smith's  card,  and  remarked 
as  he  closed  the  door:  ''Tickets  no  good; 
you   can't    come   in." 


Two  Irishmen,  long  enemies,  met  one  day. 
Said  one :  "What's  the  sinse  of  two  intilli- 
gint  min  goin'  along  year  after  year,  like  a 
couple  of  wildcats  spittin'  at  each  other  ? 
Here  we  live  in  the  same  tinimint  and  'tis  a 
burnin'  shame  that  we  do  be  actin'  like  a 
couple  of  boobies.  Come  along  wid  yer  and 
shake  hands  and  we'll  make  up  and  be 
friends."  Which  they  did  and  went  to  an 
adjacent  public  house  to  cement  their  friend- 
ship with  a  glass  of  grog.  Both  stood  at 
the  bar  in  silence.  One  looked  at  the  other 
and  said:  "What  are  you  thinking  about?" 
"Oi'm  thinkin'  the  same  thing  that  you  are." 
"Oh,   so   ye're  startin'   agin,   are  ye?" 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


The  Lonesomest  Time. 
The    lonesomest    time    and    the    lonesomest    place 

And    the    drabbest    and    dreariest,    too. 
Is  not   in   a  desert  of  limitless  space 
Nor  the   heart    of  a    forest   where   leaves   interlace 

And  the  owls  sound  their  spooky  "To-whoo-oo  I" 
No,  the  lonesomest  place  is  a  white  light  cafe 
When  the  guests  and  the  waiters  are  all  gone  away 

And  in  place  of  the  lights  and  the  babel 
There's    only    the    clock-tick,    the    light    from    the 

street, 
A  smell  of  damp  floors  and  of  stale  things  to  cai, 

And  the  sight  of  the  chairs  on   each  table, 

The  chairs  stacked  up  high  on  each  table. 

Why,   it's  scary  to  peak  through  the  doorway  and 
see 

That    dining    place    empty    and    dead, 
Where,   earlier,   crowds   of  gay  people  would   be 
With  music  and  chatter  and   laughter  and  glee 

And    the    wine   glowing,    yellow    and    red. 
It's  ghostly   and   spooky  and  shrouded  and  gray 
When    the   guests    and    the   waiters   have    all    gone 
away 

And  the  murk  in   the  corners   is  sable, 
And  once  you  have  seen  it  so  gloomy  and  cold 
It  never  seems  quite  the  same  place  as  of  old. 
The  glamour  is  vanished,   and   tarnished   the  gold, 

When  the  chairs  are  piled  up  on  each  table, 

The   empty  chairs   stacked   on   each   table. 

— Berton   Braley,    in    Neva    York    Times. 


Ten  Little  Garden  Tools. 
Ten   little  garden  tools,  standing  in  a  line; 
The   rake  ran  off  to   scratch  the  grass,  then  there 
were  nine. 

Nine  little  garden  tools,  one  without  a  mate; 
The  sickle   went  to   look  for  one  then   there  were 
eight. 

Eight  little  garden  tools — the  set  had  been  eleven— 
The  sprinkler  went  to  get  a  drink,  then  there  were 
seven. 

Seven    little   garden    tools,    standing   on   the   bricks; 
The    trowel   went    to   lift    a  bulb,    then  there   were 


Six  little  garden  tools  seemed  to  be  alive; 
The  rose-spray  ran  to  kill  a  slug,  then  there  were 
five. 

Five  little  garden  tools,  talking  matters  o'er; 
TLe  grass  shears  wiggled  off  to   work,   then  there 
were  four. 

Four  little  garden  tools,  playing  gleefully; 
The  pruning-knife  grew  tired  and  quit,  then  there 
were  three. 

Three  little  garden   tools,    looking  somewhat  blue; 
The  spade  moved  on  to  help  the  rake,  then  there 
were  two. 

Two   little  garden   tools,   blinking  in    the  sun; 
The  mower  swept  across  the  lawn,  then  there  was 
one. 

One  little  garden  tool,  very  much  hereft; 
The   hose  curled    up    and    rolled    away,    not   a  one 
was  left! 
— Harvey  Peake,  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FAdLITIES  —  2  Graying  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feet  long 

Manufacturers    Rjsdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital S  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2.311.25S.22 

Deposits 60.603,936.99 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers1 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California  St,,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hanbo  of  lit  Aswoaled  Saving!  Bukj  of  Sin  Fiudics 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  An. 
fluent  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  flaight  and  Belndere. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134.403.5.5 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235.045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th.  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
=LIMITED= 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

I  Member  Associated  Sayings  Banks  of  San  ftandxa ) 


DECEMBER^.  1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 

DIRECTORS  : 

C  Below  J.  .''I.  D-j r*i 

J.  A.  Btrgtrot  John  Ginty 

S.  BUsmger  J..S.  Godean 

Leon  Bocqneru  Arthur  Leaflet 

O.Bozio  Geo.W.McNeu 

diaries  Carpy  X.  De  Picbon 

Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  a!  lite 
rale  of  4  per  cenL  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA   STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.:  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B. C. 


Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co..  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson.  Balfour  &  Co..  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  A  T 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Your 
Vacation 

should  be  spent 
in  the  beautiful 

Feather  River  Country 

— up  among  the  pines 
in  the  high  Sierras. 

— Reached  via— 

Western  Pacific 

|  LOW  ROUND  TRIP  FARES  TO  ALL  POINTS   | 

Numerous  resorts  along  the  famous 

FEATHER  RIVER 

and  near  the  many  lakes  and 

streams    where   the  fish    and 

game  are  abundant. 

Write  or  call  for  folders: 

"Films  of  the  Feather  River  Country" 

and 

"Hotels,  Camps  and  Resorts" 


Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 
3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakl;  r 
Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakl 
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Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited  > 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder 
and  Lieutenant  Robert  Weber  was  solemnized  last 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Oakland,  Rev.  A.  VY.  Palmer  officiating.  Mr. 
Victor  Cooley  was  the  best  man  and  the  bride 
was  unattended.  Mrs.  Weber  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  Crowder  and  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Robert  Crowder.  Mr.  Weber  is  the  sou  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Weber  of  Berkeley  and  the 
brother  of  Mr.  Arnold  Weber,  who  resides  in 
New  Orleans.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding 
trip  Lieutenant  Weber  will  go  to  American  Lake 
for  station  and  Mrs.  Weber  will  take  an  apart- 
ment at   Tacoma. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Katherine  Hamilton  Red- 
ding and  Mr.  Mead  Hamilton  was  solemnized 
last  Friday  afternoon  at  the  bride's  home  on  Fil- 
bert Street.  Rev.  William  Kirk  Guthrie  read 
the  marriage  service  in  the  presence  of  the  rela- 
tives and  a  few  close  friends.  The  bride  was 
unattended  and  the  best  man  was  Mr.  Louis 
Ghirardelli.  Those  present  at  the  ceremony  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  P.  Redding,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Howard,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xoble  Hamilton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gee,  Mrs.  Edith  Redding  Watkyns, 
Miss  Elise  Clark,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr.  J. 

E.  Pinkham,  and  Mr.  Louis  Ghirardelli.  Upon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Hamilton   will   reside  in    San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McNeil  of  New  York 
gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Coun- 
try Club,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clar- 
ence Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ross  Ambler  Curran. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  Del  Monte,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Dyneley  Prince,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Cuyler,  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
George  Pope,  Mrs.   Eugene   Murphy,   Mr.    Thomas 

F.  Ryan  and   Mr.  Francis  McComas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  were  dinner 
hosts  last  Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Hart  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street  their  guests  having  been  Mrs.  R.  E.  Smith, 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Esther  Denny,  Mies 
Constance  Hart,  Miss  Katherine  Smith,  Captain 
Vernon  Oldsmith,  Captain  Robert  McDonald.  Mr. 
Frederick  Wickman,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  lunch- 
eon last  Wednesday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
honor  of  the  Japanese  commission  to  the  United 
States. 

Miss  Olivia  Pillshury  gave  a  dinner  last  Satur- 
day at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara  her 
guests  including  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss 
Margaret  Trimble,  Miss  Alejandro  Macondray, 
Miss  Vera  de  Ropp,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Mr.  John 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Brooke  Sawyer,  Mr.  Harold  de 
Ropp,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  Mr.  Alfred  de  Ropp, 
and   Mr.  Winthrop  Austin. 

Captain  Mark  Gerstle  and  Mrs.  Gerstle  gave 
a  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
iu  honor  of  General  Frederick  Perkins  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  and  Colonel  William  Morrow  and  Mrs- 
Morrow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Guinness  gave  a  lunch- 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Large  Villa  Sites,  with  Live  Oaks.  View  and 
Climate  unsurpassed.  No  Fog.  No  Ferries.  We 
Build  Homes  to  suit.  In  the  Foothills  adjoining 
Hillsborough. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manager 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


eon  Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingami;  in  hon«i 
of  Genera]  W.  A.  White  of  the  British  recruiting 
commission.  Among  the  guests  were  General  H. 
H.  Wliitney  and  -Mrs.  Whitney.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Alexander  of  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan, 
Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval,  Miss  Jannetta  Alex- 
i  olonel  Thorn  well  Mullally,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard  Tobin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Keil  gave  a  picnic  supper 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Belvedere,  their 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Mail- 
liard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  Simons.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Simons,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs, 
.Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Florence 
Burleson,  Miss  Jean  Ward,  Miss  Dorothy  Ward, 
Miss  Margaret  Barker,  Miss  Man,-  Freer,  Mr. 
Alfred  Fulton,  Mr.  Walter  Danfortb,  Mr.  Clyde 
Payne.  Mr.  John  M.  Van  Dyne,  Mr.  Harry 
Hawes,  Mr.  Reuben  Flint,  Mr.  Pierce  Cook,  and 
Mr.    Charles   O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  William  A. 
Younger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  entertained  at 
dinner  Saturday  evening,  complimenting  Mr.  and 
Mrs. "Jean    St,    Cyr. 

Miss  Janet  Knox  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Kemper.  The  guests  included  Miss  Helen 
St,  Goar,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Dorothy  Traben.  Miss  Mary  Hill- 
man.  Miss  Marion  Sproul,  and  Miss  Lorna  Wil- 
liamson. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  gave  a  dinner-dance 
recently  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington,  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Mr.  Hamilton  Rolfe, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Ledbetter,  Mr.  Ernest  von  Phul,  and 
Mr.    Henry   Dew. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  gave  a  tea  Friday  afternoon 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  having  been  Mrs. 
Truxton  Beale,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Henry  Bothin,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer,  Mrs.  William 
Babcock,  and  Miss  Maud  O'Connor. 

A  military  ball  and  reception  were  given  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment 
to  General  W\  A  White  of  the  British  Army  Re- 
cruiting Commission  and  his  staff.  The  patronesses 
of  the  affair  included  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs. 
John  P.  Wisser,  Mrs.  Ira  A  Haines,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Davis.  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Barth,  Mrs.  Frederick  Per- 
kins, Mrs.  W.  A.  Yates,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Dur- 
rell,  Mrs.  Henry  II.  Whitney,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster, 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Mel'.  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn,  Mrs.  M. 
H.  de  Young,  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mrs. 
Jesse  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Scott.  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
and  Tbieriot,  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling,  Mrs.  Mark 
Requa,  Mrs.  Guy  L.  Edie,  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Lud- 
low, Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hodges,  Jr.,  Mrs.  John  T. 
Knighi.  Mrs.  James  B.  Houston,  Mrs.  John  B. 
McDonald,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Goddier,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Guinness,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Shoup,  Mrs.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Fleishhacker,  Mrs.  Frederick  Funston,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.. 
Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Mrs.  P.  A  Hearst,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  George  A  Newhall,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Laurence  Scott.  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sharon,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs. 
Frank  C.  Havens,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton, 
Mrs.  William  Deveraux,  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie  Ross, 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  St.  Cyr  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  com- 
plimenting Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T. 
Marye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Hayes  Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Thieriot,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mr.  Francis 
Bruguiere,  Mr.  Edgar  Mizner,  and  Captain  Robert 
Lopez. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brice  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day, complimenting  Miss  Grace  Clifton  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington  Miner  gave  a  tea 
Monday  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Guy 
Brinton    Barham    of    Los    Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Easton,  Jr.,  gave  a  din- 
ner Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  in 
honor  of  Miss  Carmen  Ghirardelli  and  Mr.  George 
W.    Baker,    Jr. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Robbins  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss   Emilia  Christie. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  entertained  at  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including 


Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker.  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Alexander.  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Richard 
Hammond,  and   Mrs.  Julian  Thome. 

Miss    Marie    Louise    Harrington    gave    a    dinner- 
dance    Saturday  evening  at  the    Palace   Hotel. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.   Dudley  Gates  are  bein^  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown.  Jr.,  are  re- 
ceiving the  sympathy  of  their  friends  in  the 
death  of  Dr.   Brown's  mother  on  August  5th. 


A  "Redskin  Rembrandt." 

The  red  man  now  has  a  representative  in 
art  in  the  person  of  Lone  Wolf,  a  Blackfoot 
Indian,  whose  painting  of  Western  scenes  has 
gained  him  fame  in  his  own  state  of  Arizona, 
despite  the  Western  prejudice  against  the  In- 
dian, and  who  is  being  recognized  as  an  artist 
of  power  even  by  conservative  Eastern  critics. 

A  "Redskin  Rembrandt"'  he  has  been  called. 
His  work  is  remarkable  for  its  strength  and 
ruggedness.  He  paints  cowboys,  canons, 
lonely  plains,  and  gorgeous  skies ;  he  repro- 
duces the  places  and  figures  that  he  knows  as 
no  white  man  ever  can.  He  is  original  and 
almost  entirely  self-taught — his  technic  has 
been  built  up  practically  through  his  own  ef- 
forts, for  the  only  outside  guidance  which  he 
has  received  came  from  a  short  period  of 
study  in  a  Chicago  art  school.  The  paints  he 
used  in  his  early  work  were  made  from  mix- 
ing the  clays  to  be  found  near  his  Arizona 
home,  it  is  said,  and  he  still  uses  his  thumb, 
in  lieu  of  a  brush,  for  obtaining  his  Western 
sky  and  cloud  effects — effects  remarkable  for 
their  barbaric  beauty. 

Lone  Wolf  is  a  Blackfoot  Indian  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  according  to  tourists 
who  have  seen  him  at  his  home.  How  he 
came  to  start  his  career,  what  impulse  led  him 
to  begin  the  study  of  art  and  pursue  his 
lonely  way  to  fame,  is  a  mystery'  even  to 
Arizonans  who  live  near  him  and  have  known 
him  for  years.  Possibly  a  chance  glimpse  of 
the  work  of  some  painter  making  studies  of 
Western  landscapes  and  people  first  led  him 
to  try-  painting  the  scenes  and  characters  that 
surrounded  him  with  such  crude  instruments 
as  he  could  devise. 

His  studio  is  near  the  Roosevelt  Dam  in  an 
old  cement  manufacturing  building  that  was 
abandoned  after  the  completion  of  the  dam. 
He  has  commodious  quarters,  and  works  there 
steadily  to  fill  a  fast-increasing  demand  for 
his  paintings. 

Roland  R.  Conklin  of  New  York  is  the  first 
collector  in  the  East  to  own  any  of  Lone 
WolPs  work  (says  the  New  York  Times). 
Lone  Wolf's  work  was  brought  to  Mr.  Conk- 
lin's  attention  while  he  was  touring  in  Ari- 
zona, and  he  was  so  favorably  impressed  with 
it  that  he  purchased  two  canvases.  The  first 
depicts  a  cowboy  on  horseback  descending  a 
steep  bank  in  the  dusk.  The  cowboy  has  let 
loose  the  reins  to  enable  him  to  light  a 
cigarette,  and  the  pony  is  picking  his  way, 
unguided,  while  the  lighted  match  illumines 
the  bronzed  face  of  the  rider.  The  second 
picture  is  a  study  of  color  effects  in  the  Grand 
Canon. 

Mr.  Conklin  says  that  Lone  Wolf  is  an  un- 
usual man  in  appearance  and  conversation, 
as  well  as  in  his  artistic  abilities.  He  has 
the  long,  lithe,  supple  body  of  the  Western 
Indian,  graceful  and  easy  of  movement.  The 
face  is  striking — much  too  refined  to  coincide 
with  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  features 
of  the  Indian,  giving  an  impression  of  quiet 
confidence  and  restrained  power  that  one  re- 
members. 

His  hair  is  cut  short,  and  in  dress  he  af- 
fects the  customary  garb  of  a  prosperous 
Westerner.  There  is  nothing  in  his  apparel 
to  suggest  the  Indian.  It  is  only  in  the 
height  of  his  cheek  bones,  the  blackness  of 
his  hair,  and  the  deep  bronze  of  his  skin  that 
his  race  shows.  From  the  clean  chiseling  of 
his  features  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
purity  of  his  descent. 

"He  is  so  different  from  most  of  the  In- 
dians that  one  sees  in  the  West  today  that 
he  must  be  a  throwback  to  the  Indian  of  a 
thousand  or  so  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Conklin. 
"The  man  impressed  me  greatly,  not  only 
through  the  quality  of  his  work,  but  through 
his  personality.  Lone  Wolf's  conversation 
and  appearance  are  those  of  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement.  He  is  well  informed, 
and  can  talk  well  on  a  range  of  subjects  sur- 
prising in   an    Indian. 

"He  lives  alone  in  his  studio  and  has  no 
associates  among  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
region  near  the  Roosevelt  Dam.  He  makes 
a  living  by  painting  and  selling  his  pictures 
to  tourists,  and  he  seems  to  find  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  his  work." 

Mr.  Conklin  denied  the  reports  that  Lone 
Wolf's  painting  was  done  by  using  his  thumb 
entirely  in  place  of  a  brush,  but  said  that, 
although  he  used  the  thumb  for  working  in 
some  of  his  remarkable  cloud  effects,  in  most 
of  his  painting  he  used  the  conventional 
artist's   instruments. 
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Mr.Julei  Bois  to  Give  Lectures. 
Mr.  Jules  Bois  has  arranged  a  series  of 
lectures  to  be  given  (in  English)  in  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  French  National  League's 
Library'.  HO  Sutter  Street,  as  follows: 
"Crypts  of  the  Soul."  August  23d.  8:15  p.  m. ; 
"Modern  Miracles,"  August  30th,  8:15  p.  m. ; 
"The  Philosophy  of  Hope."  September  6th, 
8:15   p.  m. 


Current  Events. 
Beginning  on  September  4th  Mrs.  Ger- 
berding  will  give  a  series  of  weekly  lectures 
on  current  events  at  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery, 
Grant  Avenue,  every  Tuesday  morning  at 
10:30. 


Miss  Kelley,  1801  California  Street,  gives 
private  lessons  in  all  office  subjects.  The  in- 
struction is  individual  and  applications  will  be 
received  by  mail.  Lessons  are  given  either 
at  the  home  of  the  student  or  at  Miss  Kel- 
ley's  office. 


The  last  rail  has  been  laid  of  the  Ootapao- 
Kedah  railway  extension  of  the  Siam  railway 
connection  in  the  federated  Malay  states. 
Three  construction  trains,  which  also  carry 
passengers,  are  being  run  from  Ootapao  with 
Singora  connection.  It  is  intended  to  run  a 
weekly  train  from  Singora,  connecting  Penang 
with  the  home  mails.  The  federated  Malay 
states  railways  are  reported  to  be  running 
construction  trains  to  the  frontier. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Heasley  Fair  are  spending 
several  days  at  Tahoe  from  their  home  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Miss  Anne  Dibblee  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Rafael,  after  a  sojourn  with  the  Misses 
Hetty  and  Doris  Schmieden  at  their  summer  home 
at  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  who  has  been  visiting  her  son 
and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill, 
is  spending  several  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  has  returned  lo  her  home 
in  Burlingame  from  a  trip  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  with  her  brother,  Mr.  Frank  Goad. 

Mr>.  Charles  Butters  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Piedmont  from  a  visit  in  Santa  Cruz  with 
Mrs.    E.    E.    McCormick. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  has  returned  to  her  home 
in   Menlo   Park   from  a  brief  visit   in   Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering  left  Monday  for  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  has  joined  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Tenny  Williams. 

Colonel  Daniel  C.  Tackling  and  Mrs.  Tackling, 
Judge  Elbert  Gary'  and  Mrs.  Gary,  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Allen,  who  have  been  spending  several  weeks 
in  Alaska,  arrived  yesterday  in  Seattle,  where 
they  will  remain   for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  left  a  few  days 
ago  for  Montana,  where  they  will  remain  for  a 
month. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Redington  is  visiting  Miss  Sarah 
Redington  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  have  closed  their 
home  in  Belvedere  and  at  present  are  in  San 
Pedro. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  is  spending  several 
days  at  Del  Monte  from  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Dinkelspiel  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Sophie  Dinkelspiel,  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Scott  Street  from  a  sojourn  at 
Lake   Tahoe. 

Countess  Anselme  de  Mailly-Chalon,  who  has  re- 
cently been  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Ban- 
croft at  Walnut  Creek,  has  gone  to  Saratoga 
for   a   brief   visit. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Storey  arrived  recently  from 
her  home  in  Chicago  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Miss  Frances  JolHffe,  who  has  recently  been  in 
France,  is  at  present  in  London  visiting  at  the 
,  home   of  Mrs.    Allan  Messer. 

The  Misses  Pauline  and  Catherine  Wheeler  left 
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Wednesday  for  St.  Helena,  where  they  are  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  and  Miss  Ida 
Bourn. 

Mis;  Mary  Ashe  Miller,  who  lias  been  residing 
in  Xew  York  for  the  past  year,  has  gone  to  Wash- 
ington, where  she  has  taken  apartments  at  the 
Kochambeau    on    Connecticut    Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook,  who  have  been 
sojourning  in  Southern  California,  will  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  John  B.  McDonald  and  her  daughters. 
Miss  Lila  McDonald  and  Miss  Sue  Alston  Mc- 
Donald, passed  the  week-end  at  Los  Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  a  house  on 
Scott    Street. 

Miss  Grace  Buckley  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  trip  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral days  at  Del  Monte  from  her  home  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  St.  Cyr,  who  have  been 
visiting  here  from  their  home  in  New  York,  have 
gone  to  Del   Monte  for  a  visit  of  several  days. 

Colonel  Sherwood  Cheney,  who  returned  re- 
cently from  France,  is  now  in  Washington,  where 
he  will    remain   for   several   weeks. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Gantz  and  Mrs.  Gautz,  who 
have  been  staying  at  their  Montecito  home,  have 
gone  to  San  Diego,  Lieutenant  Gantz  having  been 
ordered  to  the  aviation  school  at  North  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bullard,  Mrs.  James 
Towne,  Miss  Esther  Bull,  and  Mr.  Edward  Bul- 
lard, Jr.,  have  gone  on  a  camping  trip  to  the 
Sierras. 

Dr.  James  Eaves  and  Mrs.  Eaves  are  spending 
several   days  at  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler,  Miss  Alice 
Keeler,  and  Mr.  Addison  Keeler  have  gone  to  Eos- 
ton,  where  the  latter  will  enter  college. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  and  the  Misses  Ruth 
and  Frances  Lent  recently  spent  several  days  at 
Feather  River  Inn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  have  closed 
their  home  at  Tahoe  and  are  making  a  brief  visit 
in  Yosemite  before  returning  to  their  home  in 
Ross. 

Mrs.  John  Murtagh  has  arrived  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  will  remain  in  San  Francisco  for 
several    weeks. 

Captain  Kenyon  Joyce  and  Mrs.  Joyce,  who 
have  been  stationed  here  for  the  past  two  years, 
will  leave  in  the  near  future  for  Fort  Sill,  Okla- 
homa, where  the  former  has  been  ordered  for 
duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Francis  Smith  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Berkeley  from  a  trip  to  Yo- 
semite. 

Mrs.  Horace  Morgan  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  sojourn  at  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  returned  last  week 
to  her  home  at  Sea  Cliff  from  a  visit  with  Mrs. 
George  P.  Tallant  in  Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  is  visiting  in  Monterey  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Marie  Louise  Parrott  Mc- 
Comas. 

Mrs.  I.  Wilton  Thorne  returned  Friday  to  her 
home  on  Broderick  Street,  after  a  visit  at  the 
Feather    River  Inn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  returned  last 
week  to  Burlingame,  after  a  visit  in  Salt  Lake 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.   J.   Frank  Judge. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Fullam  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  visit  in  Coronado. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George    T.    Cameron. 

Miss    Marie    Louise    Black   will    arrive    in    a    few 
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days  from  the  East  to  be  the  guest  of  Miss 
Genevieve  Bothin  at  her  country  home  on  the 
McCloud    River. 

The  Misses  Olga  and  Martha  Triest  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  at  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  the  East  to  visit  Mrs.  Frederick  Hell- 
mann   at   her   home  in    New   York. 

Miss  Melinda  Marin  will  arrive  in  a  few  days 
from  Santa  Barbara  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Edward  White  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sherwood  of  Spo- 
kane have  been  visiting  the  city  and  friends  since 
the   Bohemian   Grove  Jinks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hamilton  Sherwood  and 
Miss  Mary  Sherwood  motored  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Dickinson  Sherwood  to  Del  Monte  last  week 
and  thence  to  their  country  home  in  the  Santa 
Cruz    Mountains. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Tahoe  Tavern  are  Judge  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Seeley,  Mr.  Jacob!, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Vail,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lilienthal,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Lilienthal  and  children,  Miss 
Margaret  Buckbee,  Mrs.  Ralph  Buckbee,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Swears,  Mr.  B.  F.  Schlesinger,  Mr. 
Lee  Schlesinger,  and  Mr.  Richard  Lee  Schlesin- 
ger,   Jr. 


A  New  Encyclopaedia. 

Adolph  Lewisohn  of  Xew  York,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  arrival 
in  this  country,  has  decided  to  back  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  encyclopedic  library,  em- 
bracing- the  entire  field  of  human  knowledge 
and  information  and  research  equal  to  that 
maintained  at  the  most  celebrated  seats  of 
European   learning. 

The  library  will  be  composed  of  twenty- 
four  special  encyclopedias  of  six  volumes 
each.  In  honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  Russian 
mission  in  New  York,  Mr.  Lewisohn,  at 
whose  home  the  envoys  stopped,  has  decided 
that  the  series  shall  begin  with  the  Slavonic 
encyclopedia,  which  shall  be  "a  source  of 
solid  information  about  the  entire  Slavic 
world,  embracing  the  history,  literature  and 
art,  the  religious  and  politico-economic  evolu- 
tion of  the  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Bohemians, 
and  Poles  of  the  whole  group  of  Southern 
Slavs." 

Each  of  the  sections  of  the  library  will  be 
devoted  to  an  equally  thorough  account  of 
the  racial,  political,  and  social  development 
of  some  other  people.  The  library  will  in- 
clude a  more  complete  and  detailed  history 
of  the  evolution  of  the  United  States  than 
has  as  yet  been  published.  The  editorial 
board  will  be  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
noted  savants  recruited  from  the  faculties  of 
American  universities.  The  plan  has  already 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  leading 
educators  and  scholars  of  this  country. 

This  encyclopedic  library  will  be  the  first 
attempt  on  so  large  a  scale  to  place  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning  on  the  same  level  with  the 
celebrated  institutions  of  learning  in  Europe. 

«•» 

Speed  of  Animals, 

The  "speed  of  a  gazelle,"  "fast  as  a  horse," 
"fleet  as  a  deer,"  "slow  as  an  ox,"  are  all 
familiar  terms.  But  few  know  just  how  fast 
or  fleet  or  slow  these  things  are.  An  in- 
teresting computation  made  by  scientists  is 
designed  to  throw  light  on  the  matter.  One 
experimenter  figures  out  that  a  riding  horse 
covers  forty  inches  while  walking,  at  a 
dog-trot  it  covers  eleven  feet  in  a  second. 
The  two-minute-a-mile  horse  covers  forty- 
four  feet  in  a  second.  The  leisurely  ox 
moves  only  two  feet  a  second  when  hitched 
to  a  wagon,  and  about  twenty  inches  when 
attached  to  a  plow.  The  elephant,  which 
can  pull  more  than  six  horses,  moves  over 
about    four    feet,    six    inches    in    a    second, 


and  running  as  rapidly  as  it  can  is  said 
to  be  able  to  travel  but  eighteen  feet  in 
a  second.  The  lion  is  claimed  to  run  faster 
than  the  swiftest  hunting  horse,  which  is 
from  eighty  feet  to  one  hundred  feet  a  sec- 
ond, according  to  the  country"  through  it  is 
compelled  to  travel.  Tests  differ  greatly  as 
to  the  speed  of  a  hare.  Some  claim  it  can 
travel  at  the  rate  of  sixty  feet  a  second, 
while  others  claim  it  can  not  travel  more 
than  half  that  distance.  The  great  variety  of 
deer  are  all  quite  speedy,  but  in  certain  lo- 
calities they  can  travel  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  others.  A  roebuck  has  been  known  to 
cover  seventy-four  feet  a  second,  when  pur- 
sued by  dogs.  The  giraffe  is  said  to  pass 
over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty 
feet  a  second,  while  the  kangaroo  covers  ten 
feet  to  fourteen  feet  a  second.  The  tortoise 
is  much  slower.  One  five  inches  in  length 
covers  but  about  half  an  inch  in  a  second. 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  de- 
velopment of  an  American  machine  gun  ca- 
pable of  continuous  firing.  Ammunition  is 
carried  to  its  feed  block  by  an  endless  belt 
kept  filled  by  an  automatic  reloading  mechan- 
ism. Supply  hoppers  contains  from  2500  to 
10,000  cartridges  and  are  replenished  or  re- 
placed without  interfering  with  operation. 
Most  machine  guns  fire  about  500  shots  a 
minute  and  are  supplied  with  ammunition  by 
belts  holding  approximately  250  cartridges. 
Thus  they  are  able  to  fire  uninterruptedly  for 
only  thirty  seconds,  while  the  new  instrument 
spits  thousands  of  missiles  without  pausing, 
and  thereby  does  the  work  of  two  ordinary 
pieces. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"There  goes  a  woman  who  is  good  at 
figures."  "Bookkeeper?"  "No ;  dressmaker." 
'—fudge. 

"The  government  is  building  a  new  revenue 
cutter."  "What  are  they  going  to  name  it?" 
"Prohibition." — Puck, 

"I  want  to  reach  people  in  all  walks  of 
life."  "That's  a  narrow  audience,  old  man. 
Better  include  all  makes  of  cars." — Houston 
Chronicle. 

"A  poor  joke  is  better  than  a  good  joke  in 
one  respect  at  least."  "How's  that?"  "One's 
likely  to  hear  the  last  of  a  poor  joke." — 
Buffalo  Express. 

Ann — Jack  drove  his  car  up  to  our  house 
quietly,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  the 
maid  if  1  were  ready.  Nan — Why?  Was  his 
auto  siren  broken? — Buffalo  Express. 

Short — I  say,  old  man,  can  you  lend  me 
$10?  Longley — Impossible.  I've  tried  to  lend 
you  money  several  times,  but  you  always  seem 
to    look   upon   it    as    a   gift. — Cleveland   Press. 

"Can  your  husband  claim  exemption  ?" 
"Well,  I  don't  see  how  he  can  be  strong 
enough  to  fight  abroad  when  he  is  too  weak 
at  home  to  take  up  a  carpet." — Baltimore 
American. 

"You  say  you  want  a  job  in  this  office? 
Well,  what  can  you  do  ?"  "Nothing."  "Why 
didn't  you  apply  sooner?  All  those  high-sala- 
ried positions  have  been  taken  long  ago." — 
Houston   Post. 

"What  dirty  hands  you  have,  Johnny,"  said 
his  teacher.  "What  would  you  say  if  I  came 
to  school  that  way?"  "I  wouldn't  say 
nothin',"  replied  Johnny.  "I'd  be  too  polite." 
— Houston    Chronicle. 

Polly — She  admits  she  is  terribly  disap- 
pointed in  her  husband.  Dolly — What's  the 
matter  with  him  ?  Polly — Oh,  she  married 
him  to  reform  him,  and  now  she  finds  he 
doesn't  need  it. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Sympathetic  Officer — Is  he  fatally  wounded, 
do  you  think?  Irish  Nurse — I  think  two  av 
the  wounds  is  fatal,  sor,  but  the  third  is  not, 
an'  if  we  can  lave  him  rest  quiet  for  a  while 
he  may  come  around  all  right. — Puck. 

Willis — Did  the  efficiency  expert  that  you 
had  at  your  office  accomplish  anything?  Gillis 
— Well,  he  made  some  good  discoveries,  but 
spoiled    them    by    his    recommendations.      For 
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instance,  he  found  out  that  the  office  boy  was 
wasting  considerable  time  and  recommended 
that  we  engage  an  assistant  to  roll  cigarettes. 
— Puck. 

"Bettie,"  said  a  mother  to  her  four-year- 
old  daughter,  "did  you  peel  your  apple  as  I 
told  you  to  before  eating  it  ?"  "Yes, 
mamma,"  replied  Bettie.  "And  what  did  you 
do  with  the  peeling  ?"  asked  her  mother. 
"Oh,"  replied  the  little  miss,  "I  ate  it." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

"You  seem  able-bodied  and  healthy ;  you 
ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  work,"  she  re- 
marked, scrutinizingly.  "Yes,  ma'am,  I  know. 
And  you  seem  beautiful  enough  to  be  on  the 


stage,  but  evidently  you  prefer  the  simpl. 
life."  He  got  a  square  meal  without  .an; 
further  reference  to  work. — Liverpool  Ob 
server. 

■  Angry  Purchaser — Didn't  you  tell  me  tha 
you  had  got  as  many  as  twelve  eggs  in  on- 
day  from  those  eight  hens  you  sold  me  | 
Poultry  Raiser — Yes,  ma'am.  Angry  Purl 
chaser — Then  why  it  is  that  I'm  never  abll 
to  get  more  than  two  eggs  from  them  anil 
sometimes  not  so  many  in  one  day?  Poultr. 
Raiser — I  don't  know,  ma'am,  unless  it's  be 
cause  you  look  for  eggs  too  often.  Now,  il 
you  look  for  them  only  once  a  week  I  feel 
quite  positive  that  you  will  get  just  as  man! 
eggs  in  one  day  as  I  did. — Dallas  News. 
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The  President's  Note. 

President  Wilson's  reply  to  the  peace  proposal  ema- 
nating from  the  Vatican  is  a  perfect  expression  of  the 
national  policy  and  determination.  It  will  be  applauded 
alike  for  its  high  moral  tone  and  for  its  definite  asser- 
tion of  the  aims  that  govern  the  direction  of  the  war 
and  that  will  control  its  end. 

There  will  be  no  disposition  anywhere  to  question 
the  beneficence  animating  the  Vatican  suggestions. 
Certainly  there  is  no  such  disposition  in  the  President's 
note.  But  those  suggestions  must  be  judged  in  the  cold 
light  of  political  intelligence  and  with  a  single  eye  to 
their  efficacy.  To  bring  the  war  to  an  end  under  con- 
ditions that,  would  render  its  repetition  a  certainty, 
to  postpone  and  to  perpetuate  such  a  menace  to  civiliza- 
tion, would  be  abhorrent  alike  to  conscience  and  to 
statesmanship.  The  Pope's  effort  was  doubtless  the 
best  that  it  was  within  his  power  to  make  from  the 
information  and  the  material  at  his  disposal.  The 
President's  reply  to  that  effort  was  also  the  best  that 
could  be  made  in  the  light  of  national  preservation  and 
the  interests  of  civilization.     There  can  be  no  parley 


with  governmental  powers  that  are  unrepresentative  of 
a  national  will,  unsustained  by  visible  national  concur- 
rence, unguaranteed  by  an  expression  of  national  ad- 
hesion. Least  of  all  can  there  be  parley  with  govern- 
mental powers  such  as  these  and  that  have  proved  to 
the  whole  world  that  their  promises  have  neither  weight 
nor  validity. 

But  the  door  is  not  closed.  No  reply  so  sympathetic, 
so  temperate,  and  so  just  as  this  one  can  be  final.  Even 
though  no  definite  response  be  at  once  forthcoming  the 
implied  appeal  to  the  German  people  will  not  be  lost. 
It  can  not  be  hidden  from  them,  although  its  terms 
will  doubtless  be  garbled  or  falsified.  From  it  they 
will  see  the  interpretation  given  by  four-fifths  of  the 
world  to  the  acts  of  their  rulers,  and  to  such  an  indict- 
ment they  are  not  likely  to  be  wholly  indifferent  at  a 
time  when  uneasiness  and  suspicion  are  obviously  at 
work  amongst  them.  They  will  at  least  have  the  as- 
surance that  their  ruin  is  not  sought,  and  that  the  price 
of  peace  is  also  the  guaranty  of  their  own  democratic 
dignity  and  of  the  position  that  is  open  to  them  among, 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 


A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Washington  Letter. 

The  letter  which  follows,  written  July,  1798,  at  Mt. 
Vernon  by  President  Washington  to  Mrs.  Izard  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  hitherto  been  published.  It  is  of  special  interest 
at  this  time  in  that  it  discusses  and  presents  the  views 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Republic  upon  a  matter  which 
has  become  vital  in  connection  with  the  immediate 
military  situation  of  the  country. 

Very  interesting,  incidentally,  is  the  expressed  wish 
of  Washington  for  the  establishment  of  a  Military 
Academy  and  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  reflection 
that  "the  want  of  many  institutions  are  not  seen  until 
they  are  felt."  With  slight  variation  this  remark  might 
now  be  applied  to  the  obvious  need  of  the  country  for 
universal  military  training. 

The  letter  herewith  is  from  the  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  who  has  kindly 
given    the   Argonaut   permission   to    present    it   to    its 

readers : 

Mount  Vernon,  20th  July,   1798. 
Madam, 

By  the  last  Post, .  I  had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  favour  of  the  25th  ult.  from  Charleston, 
and  pray  you  to  be  persuaded  that  no  one  could 
hear  of  the  improving  state  of  Mr.  Izard's  health, 
and  prospect  of  his  recovery,  with  more  pleasure 
because  few,  if  any  of  his  acquaintances,  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  the  first  more  than  I  did. — 
On  the  prospect  of  the  latter  I  sincerely  con- 
gratulate you,  as  I  do  on  the  safe  return  of  your 
son ;  who,  if  circumstances  had  permitted,  I 
should  have  seen  with  pleasure  at  this  place,  on 
his  way  to  Carolina. 

If  I  rightly  understand  the  grd.  of  Mr.  Izard's 
complaint,  I  persuade  myself  that  both  you  and 
he,  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  case,  and  the 
consequences  of  a  contrary  principle  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Executive  thereon,  will  readily 
perceive  that  no  injustice  has  been  done  him. 

Usage,  and  the  Policy  of  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  Corps,  are  independent  of  & 
unconnected  with  the  old. — Officers  and  privates 
come  in  together ; — the  former  as  a  mean  to  ob- 
tain the  latter,  and  rarely  is  otherwise;  except 
to  reward  meritorious  officers,  distinguished  for 
signal  services,  who  cannot  be  advanced  in  their 
own  corps  out  of  the  usual  rotine  of  promo- 
tion ; — but  this,  when  done,  is  considered  as  a 
favour,  not  claimed  as  a  right ;  and  sometimes 
proves  the  reverse,  by  throwing  them  out  of 
Service  altogether, — New  corps  being  the  first 
for  disbandment. 

Eut  there  is  another,  and  more  interesting 
point,  in  which  to  view  this  subject;  and  proves 
beyond  contradiction,  the  impossibility  of  Mr. 
Izards  claim. 

In  Military,  more  so  perhaps  than  in  other 
matters,    Principles    must    be    established    &    ad- 


hered to,  or  discontent  wd.  he  endless,  and  dis- 
order great. — What  is  right  in  one  case,  must  be 
right  in  every  case,  similarly  circumstanced. — 
upon  the  principle  then  that  Mr.  Izard  complains 
— viz — that  it  was  injurious  to  make  Captains 
of  those  who  have  never  served,  in  the  new 
Corps,  while  there  were  officers  of  inferior  grades 
in  the  old,  let  me  ask  what  would  be  the  opera- 
tion of  it  in  the  Army  about  to  be  raised ;  for  it 
applys  as  forceably  to  the  Infantry,  as  to  the 
Artillery? 

At  present,  we  have  four  regiments  of  Infan- 
try in  existence. — twelve  are  voted  to  be  imme- 
diately raised,  and  if  circumstances  should  re- 
quire the  Provisional  Army,  nearly  double  that 
number  will  be  wanted  in  addition. — Would  it 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  then,  and  absolutely 
defeat  the  measures  of  Government,  if  no  new 
Officers  were  to  be  appointed  in  this  Army  until 
those  of  the  four  Regiments  were  first  provided 
for  ? — Certain  I  am,  Madam,  that  your  good 
sense  would  be  the  first  to  cry  yes. — The  case  of 
Mr.  Izard  is  exactly  similar,  although  the  evil 
would  not  be  in  existence. 

My  wishes  that  Congress  would  establish  a 
Military  Academy,  and  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
often  been  communicated  to  that  Body,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  want  of  many  useful  In- 
stitutions are  not  seen  until  they  are  felt. 

Mrs.  Washington  &  Miss  Custis  are  thankful 
for  your  kind  remembrance  of  them  and  unite 
with  me  in  every  good  wish  for  Mr.  Izard,  your- 
self and  family — and  with  the  highest  regard  I 
have  the   honor  to   be,    Madam, 

Your  Most  Obedt.,  G.  Washington. 


An  Obvious  Conspiracy. 

Running  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  and  more  San 
Francisco  has  witnessed  a  series  of  riotous  acts  in 
flagrant  contempt  of  fundamental  rights.  Men  going 
about  their  business — working  peacefully  and  usefully 
upon  their  own  contracts — have  been  beaten  by  thugs, 
shot  down  by  assassins.  Property  of  value  has  been 
wantonly  destroyed.  Incidentally  citizens  have  been 
disturbed  and  roughly  used  for  no  fault  or  pretended 
fault.  Called  upon  to  defend  and  sustain  rights  sol- 
emnly guaranteed,  the  mayor  of  the  city  has  refused  to 
so  exercise  the  powers  under  his  hand  as  to  sustain 
order.  He  has  become  a  partisan  of  the  lawless  element 
in  contempt  of  his  sworn  duty.  He  has  sought  to  sus- 
tain his  course  by  subterfuge  and  falsehood.  By  his 
official  utterances  he  gives  aid  and  comfort,  not  to 
those  who  plead  for  social  order,  but  to  the  forces  of 
lawlessness  and  crime. 

It  is  not  for  the  mayor — nor  for  any  other  citizen 
or  any  newspaper — to  determine  the  rights  or  the 
wrongs  of  the  forces  involved  in  the  carmen's  strike. 
It  is  not  for  him  to  say  if  one  wage  or  another,  if  one 
working  rule  or  another,  be  adequate  or  fair.  His 
duty  is  to  enforce  the  law — to  so  direct  the  police 
powers  of  the  municipality  as  to  sustain  the  guaranties 
of  government  of  the  integrity  of  life  and  property. 

Very  obviously  there  is  a  conspiracy  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  nullify  grants  of  privilege  made  in  connection 
with  street  railway  service  with  a  vast  investment 
based  upon  these  grants.  There  is  a  movement  dis- 
honest in  conception,  criminal  in  its  operation,  tending 
to  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  United  Railroads. 
Now  the  Argonaut  has  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
United  Railroads,  but  it  has  a  very  positive  interest  in 
the  integrity  of  our  laws.  It  supports  the  demand  of  the 
United  Railroads  for  protection  in  its  rights  precisely 
as  it  would  support  any  other  founded  in  solemn 
guaranties.  Permit  the  United  Railroads  to  be  mulcted 
in  its  rights,  and  no  man  is  secure  in  the  roof  over  his 
head.  If  the  law  and  the  forces  set  to  sustain  it  can  not 
or  will  not  protect  the  United  Railroads  in  its  rights, 
then  no  rights — whether  of  the  poor  or  of  the  rich — 
are  secure.  The  case  is  fundamental — universal  in  its 
applications. 

In   his   answer   to   the   demand   of  the 
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Commerce  that  he  so  employ  the  police  powers  of  the 
municipality  as  to  safeguard  life  and  property  Mr. 
Rolph  steps  aside  from  the  issue.  Times  and  condi- 
tions, he  says,  are  not  what  they  were,  the  implication 
being  that  there  are  considerations  tending  to  nullify 
the  obligations  of  the  mayor  to  safeguard  social  order. 
Mr.  Rolph  needs  to  be  reminded  that  times  and  condi- 
tions, howsoever  they  may  change,  nullify  no  man's 
right  to  protection  of  the  laws.  There  has  been  no 
change  which  gives  to  Mr.  Rolph  right  to  disregard  his 
oath,  to  abandon  his  duty,  to  use  the  powers  of  his 
office  to  infuriate  and  inspire  violence  and  to  destroy 
security  of  life  and  property. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Rolph  has  sur- 
rendered himself  with  the  powers  of  his  office  into  the 
hands  of  an  organization  which  proposes  nothing  less 
than  confiscation  of  a  vested  interest.  In  shameless 
eagerness  for  "popular"  support  he  has  become  the 
tool  of  lawlessness  and  criminality.  Personal  ambition 
has  made  of  him  a  craven  in  the  face  of  duty,  an  agent 
in  a  shameless  and  criminal  project. 

Today  the  issue  before  San  Francisco  relates  only 
in  the  most  incidental  way  to  the  relations  between  the 
United  Railroads  and  its  employees.  The  issue  is  this, 
namely,  shall  a  conspiracy  practically  to  confiscate  pri- 
vate property  be  permitted  to  work  out  its  dishonest 
and  criminal  intent,  or  shall  it  be  rebuked?  This  and 
this  alone  is  the  issue.  The  mayor  with  the  police 
powers  of  the  municipality  in  his  hands,  throwing  in- 
tegrity and  honor  to  the  winds,  is  on  the  side  of  the 
conspirators  if  indeed  he  be  not  chief  among  them.  It 
is  for  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  determine  if  a 
project  thus  aided  and  supported  shall  be  successful. 
And,  since  the  mayor  has  become  a  traitor  to  his  duty 
and  made  himself  an  agent  of  criminality,  it  is  for  them 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  maintaining  the  guaranties 
of  society. 

A  Solemn  Issue. 

President  Wilson  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  his 
pose  of  "splendid  isolation"  is  something  worse  than 
ridiculous  while  he  leaves  the  destinies  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  such  incapables  as  Secretary  Daniels 
and  Secretary  Baker.  He  should  be  able  to  see  that  it 
is  leading  him  into  a  labyrinth  of  moral  contradictions, 
of  which  the  dismissal  of  General  Goethals  by  way  of 
making  it  easier  to  eliminate  a  Democratic  politician 
of  local  reputation  and  no  achievement  is  an  illustra- 
tion. Other  and  equally  emphatic  warnings  are  strewn 
through  the  records  of  the  past  three  months — things 
demonstrating  to  any  fair  mind  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent holds  himself  isolate  the  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment are  being  carried  on  extravagantly,  ridiculously, 
inadequately,  in  many  ways  shamefully.  It  grows  upon 
the  country  that  the  President  and  his  cabinet  have 
come  to  regard  this  war  as  their  war,  to  be  conducted 
with  regard  only  to  their  notions,  whims,  and  political 
interests,  and  that  the  only  business  the  people  of  the 
country  have  with  it  is  serve  in  the  ranks  and  pay  the 
bills. 

With  utmost  earnestness  and  with  utmost  solemnity 
we  appeal  to  the  President  to  reflect  that  this  war  is 
not  his  war,  nor  his  cabinet's  war,  nor  the  Democratic 
party's  war.  It  is  the  nation's  war — the  war  of  all  the 
people.  We  implore  him  to  prove  that  he  will  not  pay 
political  debts,  nor  permit  his  underlings  to  pay  political 
debts,  while  the  nation  is  in  travail.  We  beg  him  to 
remember  that  every  warring  country  has  called  to  her 
councils  her  ablest  and  best  without  regard  to  party 
affiliations.  We  forewarn  him  that  future  blunders 
will  be  paid  for  with  the  blood  of  our  youth,  unneces- 
sarily spilled,  and  we  ask  him  to  answer  to  his  con- 
science this  question:  What  effect  would  it  have  on 
this  'liar,  for  its  efficient  conduct,  for  uniting  the  people, 
for  inspiring  the  very  soul  of  the  nation  with  con- 
fidence, if  I  should  give  the  portfolio  of  slate  to  Elihu 
Root,  thai  of  the  army  to  William  IT.  Taft,  that  of  the 
navy  to  Leonard  Wood,  and  commission  Theodore 
Roosevelt  a  major-general  in  the  army? 

The  President  has  done  the  country  one  splendid 
service.  It  was  when  he  told  the  nation  that  the  war 
was  inevitably  necessary — told  it  in  terms  of  high  moral 
eloquence.  At  a  stroke  he  stilled  the  cries  of  the  oppor- 
tunists, cemented  public  sentiment  into  stern  conviction, 
inspir-.d  the  country  with  a  firm  determination  to  fight 
out  ine  fight  for  freedom,  no  matter  what  it  might 
But  words  are  not  deeds.  Words  are  worse 
:     useless  when   unsupported   by   deeds.     The  need 


now  is  that  the  activities  of  the  government  shall 
match  and  support  what  was  nobly  said.  Obviously  the 
President,  however  worthy  his  intentions,  can  do  little 
or  nothing  without  competent  aids.  He  must  have 
counsels  of  wisdom;  he  must  have  hands  of  strength. 
Neither  one  or  the  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  existing 
administrative  organization.  Able  men  are  available. 
No  man  whose  talents  could  serve  the  country  would 
dare  decline  an  invitation  to  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Can  he  not  so  far  forget  partisanship,  the  bias 
of  friendship,  and  the  restraints  of  personal  inclination 
as  to  call  to  the  service  of  the  republic  men  capable  of 
serving  her?  t 

The  Milk  in  the  Cocoanut. 

There  are  indications  that  behind  the  publicly- 
declared  reason  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
abandonment  of  Camp  Fremont  there  is  a  concealed 
reason.  It  may  never  be  revealed.  But  the  Argonaut 
ventures  an  appraisement  of  the  situation  which  it  be- 
lieves not  far  out  of  the  way : 

In  the  various  factional  conflicts  in  the  cabinet  Secre- 
taries Baker  and  Daniels  stand  in  close  alliance,  to  the 
extent  that  one  seconds  and  supports  the  other  in  what- 
ever he  may  want.  Mr.  Daniels  is  an  astute  politician 
of  the  parochial  type.  No  man  better  understands  the 
value  of  bringing  home  the  bacon  to  his  immediate  con- 
stituents. Mr.  Daniels  has  become  a  power  in  North 
Carolina  by  "getting  things"  for  the  home  folks. 
Gossip  has  it  that  some  time  back  he  promised  his  con- 
stituents of  Charlotte  that  they  should  have  a  training 
camp  to  the  end  of  promoting  trade  in  ginger-pop  and 
such  other  deliacies — and  indelicacies — as  are  demanded 
by  a  multitude  of  husky  young  training-campers  in  their 
hours  of  relaxation.  But  in  the  distribution  the  thing 
was  found  impracticable.  Arguments  of  geography  and 
the  interest  of  politics  made  it  imperative  that  only  a 
small  force  or  none  at  all  should  be  located  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  Charlotte  pie-counters.  It  was  a  blow 
to  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Daniels'  constituents;  and  to  Mr. 
Daniels  it  was  a  disappointment  and  a  grief. 

Camp  Fremont  had  gotten  only  fairly  under  way 
when  organized  labor,  which  had  both  cheerfully 
and  solemnly  pledged  its  cooperation,  did  what  it 
always  does  in  the  face  of  its  cheerful  and  solemn 
pledges.  It  demanded  impossible  things,  including  spe- 
cial train  service  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  free 
transportation — these  and  other  privileges  which  the 
authorities  were  not  in  position  to  give.  At  a  critical 
time,  when  the  work  was  fairly  under  way  and  when 
the  need  for  expedition  was  pressing,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  ditch-diggers,  and  the  rest  of  the  construc- 
tion outfit  laid  down  their  tools  and  fired  up  their 
cigarettes,  leaving  the  job  in  the  air,  so  to  speak. 

Then  there  entered  upon  the  situation  that  which 
always  develops  in  our  beloved  California  when  any- 
thing of  local  advantage  is  in  wind.  We  can  be 
counted  upon  alw-ays  to  supply  to  anybody  who  wants 
it  a  pretext  for  doing  us  up.  A  citizen  living  near 
Camp  Fremont  took  alarm  lest  the  atmosphere  of  his 
domestic  environment  might  be  polluted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  training-camp.  He  asked  for  an  injunction 
against  a  "nuisance."  The  state  board  of  health  was 
enlisted  and  it  discovered  that  the  drainage  system  of 
Camp  Fremont,  as  originally  planned,  was  inadequate. 
Diplomacy  would  have  spoken  definitely  but  softly. 
But  instead  of  the  conciliating  voice  which  wins  co- 
operation there  was  resort  to  the  official  bludgeon. 
Probably  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  in  any 
case.  Since  the  Secretary  of  War  wanted  to  accom- 
modate his  friend  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  any  old 
pretext  would  probably  have  been  made  to  serve.  And 
what  with  labor  troubles,  a  local  demand  for  injunc- 
tion, and  official  protest  on  the  part  of  the  state  board 
of  health,  the  situation  was  directly  to  the  hand  of  the 
War  Department.  For  bear  in  mind  friend  Baker 
seems  really  to  have  wanted  to  stand  in  with  friend 
Daniels.  Therefore  anything  in  the  way  of  a  "ruction" 
in  California  was  excuse  enough  for  transferring  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  prospective  ginger-pop  buyers 
from  California  to  the  ginger-pop-selling  constituents 
of  Mr.  Daniels  in  that  dear  No'th  Ca'lina. 

Whether  or  not  the  transfer  is  really  to  be  made 
remains  to  be  demonstrated.  At  Washington  influences 
are  active  both  ways.  Not  even  yet  is  it  known  which 
way  the  cat  will  jump.  One  hour  we  read  that  the 
order  will  be  canceled;  the  next  that  it  will  be 
modified;    the    next    that    there    will    be    a    "compro- 


mise." And  by  compromise  it  is  meant  that  Char- 
lotte will  get  the  camp  and  California  an  explana- 
tion. In  the  meantime  something  like  a  million  dollars 
has  been  expended,  with  as  yet  no  assurance  that 
the  camp  will  be  completed  and  occupied.  If  the 
matter  can  be  managed  adroitly — that  is  without  too 
much  scandal — Camp  Fremont  will  be  given  back  to 
the  gophers  and  Mr.  Daniels'  neighbors  at  Charlotte 
will  get  their  bacon.  On  the  other  hand  Mayor  Rolph 
and  a  group  of  other  great  men  are  hot-in-the-collar 
with  frantic  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  own  traffickers  in 
ginger-pop,  peanuts,  and  other  delicacies — and  indeli- 
cacies— known  to  traders  near  military  camps. 

With  we  trust  a  not  unnatural  wish  that  our  young 
men  should  be  trained  in  camps  near  home  and  under 
the  advantages  of  our  Californian  fall  and  winter  cli- 
mate, we  nevertheless  are  very  much  in  contempt  of 
this  whole  procedure  in  so  far  that  it  is  connected  with 
"business  reasons."  There  arc  no  business  reasons  and 
can  be  none  which  should  hold  a  feather's  weight 
against  purely  military  considerations.  The  purpose  is 
to  prepare  young  men  for  military  duty  and  to  get  them 
as  speedily  as  possible  where  they  may  help  to  win  the 
war.  Under  a  purpose  thus  serious  business  calcula- 
tions based  on  consideration  of  local  advantage  are  im- 
pertinent, unworthy,  shameful.  The  spectacle  of  Mayor 
Rolph  and  a  group  of  citizens  gravely  considering  the 
"business  aspects"  of  the  matter  is  truly  one,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  the  immortal  Washington,  to  make  the 
judicious  grieve. 

The  really  serious  side  of  this  whole  matter  has,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  found  no  recognition  on  the 
part  of  Mayor  Rolph  and  his  confreres.  It  relates  not 
at  all  to  the  ginger  ale  and  pop-corn  interest,  but  to 
influences  and  inspirations  which  naturally  flow  out 
from  a  centre  of  military  activities.  Ardor  in  the 
war  unhappily  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  We  are  far  away,  not  only  from  the  seat  of 
military  operations,  but  from  the  centre  of  national  ad- 
ministration. To  a  people  thus  remote,  intensely  ab- 
sorbed by  materialistic  things,  uninspired  by  any  cir- 
cumstance suggestive  of  war,  there  is  need  of  some- 
thing calculated  to  stimulate  patriotic  fervor.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  any  reason  outside  our  advantages  of 
climate  this  is  the  real  reason  for  locating  the  training 
camp  here.  But  of  course  promotion  of  the  war  spirit 
must  be  held  secondary  to  the  requirements  of  a  cabi- 
net official's  home  politics. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Police  Commissioner  Roche  has  declared  that  the 
conductors  and  motormen  of  the  United  Railroads  will 
not  be  permitted  openly  to  carry  arms.  Here  is  a  re- 
markable pronunciamento — the  more  remarkable  that 
it  comes  from  a  lawyer.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  saying 
that  the  edict  of  the  police  commissioners  of  San  Fran- 
cisco may  deprive  its  inhabitants  of  the  right  guaran- 
teed them  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
— the  right  freely  to  bear  arms.  At  the  same  time  that 
Commissioner  Roche  makes  this  surprising  declaration 
he  further  announces  that  the  cars  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads, their  operatives  and  their  passengers,  will  not 
be  given  the  protection  of  policemen's  presence.  There- 
fore the  car  operatives  and  the  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco having  the  wicked  temerity  to  travel  on  them  are 
to  be  delivered  helpless  into  the  hands  of  the  forces  of 
evil — the  I.  W.  W.'s  and  the  anarchists,  rampant  here. 
We  fear  that  Mr.  Roche's  studies  have  failed  to  em- 
brace that  of  constitutional  law.  Whatever  the  state 
courts  might  do  or  say,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
there  is  no  Federal  judge  in  the  land  that  would  not 
immediately  discharge  a  person  arrested  for  doing  that 
which  Commissioner  Roche  says  may  not  be  done. 


Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri  continues  his  strictures 
upon  Mr.  Hoover.  "Hoover,"  says  Reed,  "got  all  the 
legislation  out  of  Congress  that  he  is  going  to  get. 
He  has  got  too  much;  the  powers  given  him  by  the 
food  regulation  bill  are  tremendous.  Congress  has  had 
enough  of  Mr.  Hoover,  and  so  has  Mr.  Wilson.  I  am 
not  knocking  the  war  nor  do  I  wish  to  criticize  the 
President  unduly.  But  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hoover  and 
other  members  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Wilson  is 
likely  to  discover  that  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  Dr. 
Cooks  who  never  started  for  the  North  Pole."  The 
trouble  with  Reed  is  that  he  is  an  old  prosecuting  attor- 
ney and  can't  get  over  the  habit  of  arraigning  every- 
thing and  everybody. 


. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Where  the  Mayor  Failed. 

San  Francisco,  August  28,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  mayor's  friends  are  worried  over 
his  letter  to  President  Kosler  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  lacked  "the  punch,"  it  did  not  "get  over,"  and  it  has 
estranged  his  most  ardent  supporters,  the  I.  W.  W.'s.  True, 
the  letter  was  filled  with  the  mayor's  usual  schoolboy  abuse. 
Indeed  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  grammar-school 
girl  in  San  Francisco  who  would  not  characterize  it  as  being 
"perfectly  terribly  sarcastic."  Nevertheless  the  mayor  failed 
to  attack  his  adversary's  most  vulnerable  point.  He  neglected 
to  charge  that  the  United  Railroads  had  engineered  this 
strike,  destroyed  its  own  property,  and  murdered  its  own  em- 
ployees to  bring  discredit  to  the  I.  W.  W.'s.  Was  this  omis- 
sion the  result  of  intent  or  oversight?  This  is  the  1.  W.  W. 
question.  If  the  former,  then  "Jim"  is  in  the  discard,  and  it 
will  be  determined  whether  in  the  future  the  I.  W.  W.  political 
favor  will  be  bestowed  on  Bernard  (or  Daniel)  O'Connell, 
or  on  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  ex-United  States 
Senator  Works — better  known  to  our  older  citizens  as  Spring 
Valley  Water  Works.  If  the  later,  then  the  continued  in- 
efficiency of  the  police  department  and  unrestricted  oppor- 
tunities for  further  sabotage  will  restore  "Jim"  once  more  to 
favor.  N.  C  W. 


Two  Young  Patriots. 

San  Francisco,  August  17,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  accompanying  evidences  of 
patriotic  ardor  have  been  sent  me  by  a  friend  in  Washing- 
ton State.  I  am  sending  them  to  you  with  the  hope  that  you 
will  give  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  the  opportunity  to 
get  from  them  the  delight  which  they  have  brought  me. 

W.  C.  Morrow. 

From  a  Boy  of  Eleven. 

Kennewick,  Wash. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  helping  my  country  in  the  following  way. 
I  am  raising  corn,  beats,  lettious,  beans,  potatoes,  turnip, 
radishers,  unions,  cabbage,  cuqeombers.  I  will  now  tell  you 
why  I  raised  these  things  was  because  Our  country  was  In 
the  war  and  I  thought  I  would  help  it  in  raising  things,  and 
I  new  that  the  solders  would  be  glad  to  get  such  things  as 
the  farmer  and  his  boy  raised.  Or  as  the  mother  and  boy 
raised  things  if  the  farmer  had  to  go  to  war  and  help  to  de- 
fend our  rites  and  our  country.  And  I  am  sure  that  our 
solders  would  be  glad  to  get  such  things  as  we  raise,  and  other 
pepole  should.  Sincerely  yours, 

A  Garden-Clubber. 


From  a  Girl  of  Twelve. 

Galvin,  Wash. 

Dear  :      At   garden   time    I    helped   plant   the   seeds, 

and  when  they  came  up  I  helped  weed  and  hoe  them.  And 
the  things  I  could  not  hoe  Mamma  and  Papa  hoed  and  I 
stayed  in  the  house  and  did  the  housework. 

I  have  not  been  very  strong  since  I  had  the  whooping  cough 
last  spring.  But  I  am  helping  as  much  as  I  can  so  that  we 
will  have  enough  and  some  too  spare  for  the  soldiers  if 
needed. 

I  do  hope  our  soldier  boys  will  win  and  be  able  to  be  at  home 
to  enjoy  eating  the  good  garden  things  raised  at  home. 
Yours   sincerely, 

A  Garden  Clue  Member. 


Concerning  Russia. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  August  20,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  the  delicate  business  of  trying  to 
hold  Russia  the  President  must  look  several  ways  at  once, 
keeping  an  even  keel  and  steering  for  victory  as  the  one 
object.  He  happily  avoided  in  the  Russian  note  the  senti- 
mental view  and  escaped  approval  of  the  plans  of  men  who 
at  the  capital  declared  for  "no  indemnities  and  no  annexa- 
tions," while  their  confreres  at  the  front,  with  similar  liking 
for  theory  and  talk,  held  long  debates  on  the  advisability  of 
fighting,  and  this  while  the  shells  of  the  enemy  were  bursting 
about  them.  At  the  same  time  more  than  one  "congress" 
was  in  session  in  Petrograd,  threatening  the  cabinet  and  de- 
manding that  the  Duma,  the  one  legal  body,  should  dissolve. 
Poland  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  Ikraines  were  de- 
manding autonomy,  cities  declaring  independence,  Finland 
voting  for  separation,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ruin  a 
congress  of  peasants  and  soldiers  and  ex-exiles  and  other 
amateurs  were  lecturing  the  Allies  on  world  problems.  To 
have  discussed  anything  but  straight  war  and  a  single  pur- 
pose with  these  people  would  have  been  disastrous  diplomacy, 
especially  considering  that  a  new  authority  in  sixty  days 
might  repudiate  the   earlier  declaration. 

We  need  in  this  war  to  keep  one  thing  in  view,  and  that 
is  victory,  in  order  as  speedily  as  possible  to  defeat  the 
Outlaw  of  Nations.  When  one  is  stalking  a  tiger  there  is  no 
time  for  talk-fests  and  butterfly  chasing. 

Americans  are  highly  impatient  for  results.  France,  beaten 
to  her  knees,  asks  for  help.  Delay  is  dangerous.  It  would 
be  folly  to  endanger  harmony  by  discussion  and  risk  delay 
of  victory  over  the  monster  that  slew  Belgium  and  Serbia. 
Americans  know  exactly  what  they  are  fighting  for.  There  is 
no  need  for  new  definitions  or  explanations  of  policy.  No 
nation  or  any  two  nations  can  now  say  what  will  be  done 
with  the  ruins  of  Europe  after  this  conflagration  has  burned 
out. 

Russian  democracy  naturally  appeals  to  American  idealism. 
The  revolution  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of  events,  but 
we  need  to  be  cautious.  The  infant  death  rate  of  democra- 
cies has  always  been  high.  Yet  when  I  recall  the  real  Russia 
as  I  have  seen  it;  those  vast  fertile  plains  and  their  simple, 
patient,  peace-loving  millions  who  have  waited  for  freedom 
for  a  thousand  years,  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  impatience 
with  the  inevitable  slow  growth  of  the  coming  order.  But 
a  new  democracy  is  half  blind  and  it  needs  time  and  sight 
to  find  its  way.  A  few  years  ago  we  heard  the  promise  of 
democracy  in  Turkey.  Editors  waxed  eloquent  over  the  re- 
ports that  Turks  and  Armenians  hugged  each  other  in  their 
joy  over  the  new  brotherhood.  Later  we  hailed  China's  new 
democracy,  but  after  several  years  the  old  empire  staggers 
about  hunting  for  a  trail  that  leads  to  peace  and  freedom. 
The  present  democracy  in  Russia  bears  about  as  much  resem- 
blance to  free,  stable  government  as  the  three-months  infant 
to  the  future  man.  Real  democracy  in  Russia  is  probably 
on  the  way,  but  when  it  comes  it  will  be  something  more 
than  peasants'  congresses,  red  flag  processions,  and  soldiers 
refusing  the  leadership  of  their  generals.  Russia  should  be 
modest  in  her  demands  for  attention  from  older  democracies 
until  she  can  command  respect  and  order  at  home  and  is  able 
to  speak  for  a  nation  that  will  keep  its  promises.  Until  then 
our  authorities  need  to  exercise  restraint  in  dealing  with  her, 
and  this  the  President  has  wisely  done.  In  the  meantime  let 
us  keep  sane.  James  H.  McBride. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


We  have  reached  a  point  where  battles  must  be  considered 
not  so  much  for  their  effect  upon  the  purely  military  situation 
as  for  their  influence  upon  the  disposition  of  the  belligerent 
governments.  The  victory  of  the  Italians,  for  example,  is 
important  as  marking  a  further  invasion  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  a  successful  blow  at  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies,  but  it 
is  much  more  important  as  an  additional  proof  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  government  that  it  has  lost  the  war  and  that  noth- 
ing but  further  ruin  can  follow  its  continuation.  If  there  had 
been  such  a  victory  as  this  a  year  ago,  it  would  have  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  military  problem  and  nothing  more.  It 
would  have  been  a  question  of  remedies,  reinforcements,  and 
new  dispositions  of  troops.  It  would  have  been  a  matter  for 
the  military  commanders  rather  than  for  the  statesmen.  But 
its  military  importance  has  now  been  submerged  by  the 
political.  We  no  longer  ask  ourselves  what  Austria  can  do 
to  ward  off  the  blows  of  General  Cadorna,  but  rather  to  what 
extent  will  this  fresh  calamity  intensify  the  despair  of  the 
Austrian  government,  and  hasten  its  steps  toward  some  definite 
peace  proposal.  Austria  would,  of  course,  have  relinquished 
the  war  long  ago  but  for  the  compulsion  of  Germany,  whose 
avowed  domination  of  the  Austrian  armies  is  scarcely  less 
real  than  her  domination  of  Austrian  politics.  It  is  hardly 
a  speculation  to  say  that  the  Papal  proposals  are  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Austrian  mind,  and  perhaps  of  the  German  mind, 
too.  Certainly  those  proposals  would  not  have  been  made 
without  some  reasonable  certainty  that  they  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  Central  Powers,  at  least  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
But  the  situation  has  substantially  changed  since  those  pro- 
posals were  made,  and  General  Cadorna  has  changed  it.  He 
has  broken  the  Austrian  armies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Isonzo. 
He  has  pushed  his  own  forces  more  deeply  into  Austrian 
territory.  He  has  established  the  fact  of  Italian  superiority. 
He  has  brushed  away  whatever  supposition  of  a  deadlock  may 
have  existed.  Austrian  defeat  has  been  made  more  unmis- 
takable by  what  he  has  done.  And  so  we  may  reasonably  ask 
ourselves,  not  what  Austrian  generals  will  do,  but  what  Aus- 
trian statesmen  will  do,  and  what  effect  the  Italian  victory 
must  have  upon  the  approach  of  peace  and  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  various  belligerent  governments.  This  is  not  the  place 
where  such  questions  should  be  answered,  but  that  they  are 
now  the  most  important  of  all  questions  is  significant  of  the 
new  phase  into  which  the  war  as  a  whole  has  entered. 


Pistols  were  invented  at  Pistoja,  Italy,  and  were  first 
used  by  English  cavalrymen  in  1544. 


The  last  great  Italian  offensive  brought  the  Italian  armies 
within  twelve  miles  of  Triest  and  to  the  northern  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Triest.  The  reason  for  the  arrest  of  the  Italian 
armies  at  a  point  so  close  to  their  goal  is  visible  enough. 
They  were  stretched  out  in  long  undulating  formation  run- 
ning north  and  south  like  a  ribbon,  and  immediately  to  their 
east  were  the  masses  of  the  Austrian  forces.  The  Italian 
armies  were  already  extended  almost  to  the  danger  point, 
since  extension  means  also  a  thinning  of  the  lines.  It  was 
impossible  still  further  to  extend,  and  therefore  to  thin,  those 
lines  by  advancing  on  Triest  until  the  threat  to  the  flank  had 
been  removed  by  a  sweeping  back  of  the  Austrian  armies.  It 
is  still  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Austrians  have  been 
pushed  back  far  enough  to  enable  the  Italians  to  advance  on 
Triest  in  entire  security.  The  average  retirement  at  the 
moment  of  writing  is  about  three  miles  over  a  length  of  about 
twenty  miles,  and  this  would  be  little  enough  but  for  evi- 
dences of  Austrian  demoralization,  and  a  possibility  that  the 
retirement  may  be  turned  into  a  rout.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  all  Austrian  troops  of  Slav  origin  are  unreliable.  When 
opposed  to  Russians  or  Serbians  they  are  a  source  of  positive 
danger,  since  they  are  always  ready  to  desert  and  to  join  the 
enemy.  They  are  somewhat  less  unreliable  when  pitted 
against  Italians,  but  they  have  little  or  no  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism for  Austria.  Their  sympathies  are  nearly  unanimously 
with  the  Allies,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  Czechs,  who 
have  been  steadily  alienated  by  misgovernment,  oppression, 
and  cruelty.  So  far  as  Austria  has  been  able  to  do  so  she 
has  withdrawn  her  Slav  troops  from  the  eastern  front  and 
employed  them  against  the  Italians,  but  even  here  they  are 
a  source  of  profound  anxiety  to  her.  They  are  not  likely  to 
bear  up  in  the  face  of  defeat.  If  we  find  now  that  the 
Italians  are  making  a  definite  move  southward  toward  Triest 
it  will  be  evidence  of  a  final  Italian  victory  over  the  Aus- 
trians to  the  east  of  their  line.  But  it  may  still  be  necessary 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting  before  the  head  of  the 
Italian  line  can  move  southward.  Moreover,  there  would  be 
no  definite  military  advantage  in  the  capture  of  Triest,  which 
is  said  already  to  have  been  evacuated.  On  the  other  hand 
the  moral  advantage  would  be  very  considerable.  It  would 
be  the  passing  of  a  milestone.  It  would  be  an  Italian  grasp 
of  a   position   that  Austria   has   never   intended   to   relinquish. 


The  announcement  of  the  capture  of  Riga  was  premature, 
although  the  defending  Russian  force  has  admittedly  fallen 
back  a  little.  The  advance  of  the  Germans  in  the  south  seems 
to  have  been  stopped,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  energies  of  the 
Russians  and  Roumanians,  and  also  by  the  difficulty  of  still 
further  extending  a  German  line  in  the  face  of  the  imminent 
needs  of  the  western  front.  The  Russian  situation  is  so  ob- 
scure that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  interpret  its  military 
aspects.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to 
Germany  either  to  seize  the  wheat  stores  at  Odessa  or  so 
to  discourage  the  Russians  as  to  compel  a  separate  peace. 
But  Odessa  is  a  long  way  off,  and  the  chances  of  a  separate 
peace  are  even  farther  off.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that 
Germany  is  counting  very  confidently  either  upon  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  probable  solution  of  the  whole  problem  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Germany  must  win  victories  some- 
where, or  at  least  the  semblance  of  victories,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late  the   hopes    of   her   own    people.      This   view    is   somewhat 


confirmed  by  the  preposterous  bulletins  that  are  issued  day  by 
day,  bulletins  that  admit  the  most  serious  reverses  while 
proudly  labeling  them  as  triumphs.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  the  German  advance  at  the  southern  end  of  the  east- 
ern line  was  at  an  end,  seeing  that  large  numbers  of  her 
troops  are  being  switched  from  there  to  the  western  front. 
At  the  same  time  she  snatches  at  an  opportunity  to  employ 
her  northern  garrison  in  an  advance  upon  Riga  and  so  to 
find  some  basis  for  a  claim  of  victory. 


The  French  success  at  Verdun  was  of  so  definite  a  nature 
that  it  is  conceded  by  the  German  bulletins,  but  with  the 
announcement  that  the  position  was  very  lightly  garrisoned. 
Why  a  position  of  such  dominating  importance  should  be  lightly 
garrisoned  we  are  not  told,  and  we  may  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  unless  it  may  be  explained  by  a  diminution  of 
the  German  forces  to  meet  the  greater  emergencies  to  the 
west  and  to  the  north.  But  at  least  we  may  regard  this 
French  victory  as  putting  a  definite  end  to  the  pretense  that 
Verdun  is  still  besieged,  and  that  its  reduction  is  "following 
its  normal  course,"  which  was  still  being  offered  for  the 
consideration  of  the  German  public  as  lately  as  two  months 
ago.  Verdun  is  now  largely  freed  from  a  directed  artillery 
fire,  and  its  defenders  may  enjoy  a  greater  security  than  has 
been  their  lot  for  two  years.  We  may  also  note  that  the 
French  forces  are  not  showing  any  of  that  exhaustion  that 
has  been  so  graphically  depicted  by  those  to  whom  the  wish 
was  doubtless  father  to  the  thought. 


That  the  German  forces  around  Verdun  should  be  depleted 
for  use  elsewhere  is  likely  enough.  The  German  armies 
around  MoronvilHers,  along  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  to- 
ward Rheims  have  now  been  trying  to  dispossess  the  French 
from  their  elevated  plateau  positions  for  many  months,  and 
practically  without  any  success  whatever.  The  German  losses 
in  this  field  have  been  staggering.  The  Crown  Prince  has 
been  employing  his  forces  in  a  relentless  and  nearly  continu- 
ous attack  upon  the  French  lines,  and  the  importance  of  the 
operation  from  the  German  point  of  view  may  be  measured, 
not  only  by  the  ferocity  of  the  assaults,  but  by  the  prodigal 
expenditure  of  lives  in  their  support.  An  occasional  trench 
line  has  been  the  only  German  reward,  and  even  this  has 
usually  been  retaken  within  a  few  hours,  but  the  efforL  con- 
tinues with  almost  undiminished  vigor,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
forces  in  front  of  Verdun  have  been  weakened  to  supply  the 
greater  necessities  to  the  west. 


The  strategy  of  these  unavailing  attacks  upon  the  French 
entrenchments  to  the  west  of  MoronvilHers  seems  obvious 
enough.  So  long  as  the  French  are  able  to  hold  these  posi- 
tions it  will  be  impossible  for  the  German  forces  holding 
the  Hindenburg  line  to  fall  back  toward  the  Belgian  frontier. 
Place  a  rule  along  that  line,  say  from  the  North  Sea  to  Laon 
or  Rheims.  It  is  a  curved  line,  and  the  rule  will  not  fully 
cover  it,  but  it  will  do  so  sufficiently  for  illustration.  Now 
move  the  rule  eastward  in  the  direction  of  the  Belgian 
frontier  and  note  the  position  that  its  southern  extremity 
will  occupy  toward  the  French  forces  running  from  Rheims 
eastward  toward  Verdun.  It  is  evident  that  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  line  would  be  exposed  to  damaging  attack 
from  the  south,  that  is  to  say  from  the  French  positions  that 
the  Crown  Prince  has  been  assaulting  so  ceaselessly.  More- 
over, that  line  would  be  extraordinarily  vulnerable.  It  would 
be  in  the  open.  It  would  be  encumbered  with  its  heavy  artil- 
lery, munitions,  wounded,  and  hospital  equipment.  It  would 
move  very  slowly,  and  it  would  be  in  the  worst  possible  posi- 
tion for  defense.  It  is  true  that  the  armies  of  the  Crown 
Prince  would  to  a  certain  extent  cover  the  flank  of  that 
moving  line  if  they  were  then  strong  enough  to  resist  a 
French  attack,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would 
be.  If  the  Hindenburg  line  should  now  begin  to  move  east- 
ward we  may  be  sure  that  the  French  would  instantly  make 
a  tremendous  effort  to  break  through  the  lines  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  to  attack  the  retreating  forces  to  their  north. 
And  the  Crown  Prince  would  himself  be  in  a  difficult  position 
through  the  uncovering  of  his  own  flank  by  the  withdrawal 
from   the   vicinity  of   Laon. 


That  there  is  an  intention  to  withdraw  the  Hindenburg  line 
as  soon  as  the  Crown  Prince  shall  make  it  safe  to  do  so  is 
likely  enough.  It  would  be  a  repetition  of  that  same  with- 
drawal that  created  the  Hindenburg  line,  a  withdrawal  necessi- 
tated by  the  British  pressure  during  the  battle  of  the  Sornine. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Hindenburg  intended  at 
that  time  to  withdraw  his  forces  still  further  eastward,  but 
that  he  was  prevented  by  the  rapidity  of  the  pursuit,  and  so 
entrenched  himself  where  he  is  now.  But  the  British  pressure 
is  even  more  severe  now  than  it  was  during  [he  Somme 
fighting.  German  retirements  at  the  northern  end  of  the  line 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  The  Allied  artillery  is  prov- 
ing itself  to  be  irresistible,  and  is  in  fact  much  more  powerful 
than  during  the  earlier  battles  of  the  campaign.  If  the  former 
Hindenburg  retirement  was  necessitated  by  direct  pressure 
we  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  present  fighting  is  com- 
pelling still  another  withdrawal,  and  that  it  can  not  for  very 
long  be  delayed.  It  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
movement,  but  upon  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  But  the  pre- 
vious movement  did  not  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  such  a 
flank  attack  as  would  threaten  this  one,  and  it  is  to  remove 
that  threat  that  the  Crown  Prince  is  now  making  such  great 
efforts.  The  German  armies  are  therefore  in  a  peculiarly 
difficult  position.  They  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
where  a  retirement  can  no  longer  be  delayed,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  unable  to  force  the  French  from  the  positions 
that  would   so   gravely   imperil   that   retirement. 


The  Germans   seem   nearly   to  have   abandon t; 
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tem  of  trench  defenses,  and  to  prefer  now  to  fight  from  shell 
craters,  roughly  strengthened  for  tie  purpose  and  linked  to- 
gether by  underground  passages.  The  change  is  due  to  the 
perfection  of  the  artillery-  attack.  The  exact  position  of  a 
trench  is  easy  to-  ascertain,  and  it  can  be  hopelessly  destroyed 
by  the  deluge  of  shells  that  is  poured  upon  it.  But  the  forti- 
fied shell  crater  in  a  veritable  ocean  of  shell  craters  is  not 
easy  to  find.  It  can  be  deepened  to  an  unlimited  extent  and 
connected  by  tunnels  with  other  craters,  and  with  the  lines 
to  the  rear.  Small  numbers  of  men  with  machine  guns  can 
be  concealed  in  nearly  entire  safety  until  the  moment  of 
infantry  attack  summons  them  forth,  or  they  can  escape 
through  the  passages  to  the  rear  without  exposing  themselves. 
Very  few  Germans  were  found  in  Langemark  after  the  place 
had  been  stormed,  although  the  resistance  was  obstinate  and 
prolonged,  and  this  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  defense, 
each  crater  concealing  its  little  garrison  of  machine  gunners, 
who  were  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  shells  and  who  emerged 
only  at  the  last  moment  and  when  the  infantry  were  ad- 
vancing. Lens  is  defended  in  this  way,  and  it  seems  to  be 
highly  effective  in  holding  back  the  advancing  forces.  Prac- 
tically every  house  in  Lens  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  de- 
fenders lurk  in  the  concrete  cellars  and  in  the  shell  craters, 
where  thev  are  almost  immune  from  the  bombardment. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Lloyd-George's  speech  on  the  submarine  danger  was  doubt- 
less intended  as  much  for  consumption  in  Germany  as  in 
England,  and  it  may  even  have  inspired  the  recent  speeches 
in  the  Reichstag  expressive  of  incredulity  in  the  stereotyped 
assurances  of  submarine  successes.  England's  net  loss  for 
the  vear,  said  Lloyd-George,  would  be  1,500,000  tons,  after 
allowing  for  ships  bought  and  built,  but  without  allowing  for 
American  shipbuilding.  He  showed  also  that  the  food  situa- 
tion is  actually  better  than  it  was  last  year,  and  that  there 
is  not  the  least  likelihood  that  England  can  be  forced  to  ask 
for  peace  under  the  stress  of  starvation-  How  long  the  Ger- 
man people  will  continue  to  expect  the  collapse  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  result  of  the  submarine  war  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  officials  are  under  no  such  de- 
lusion. Herr  Haase,  for  example,  asks  in  the  Reichstag: 
"Is  the  nation  to  be  kept  in  the  delusion  that  England  will 
soon  be  forced  to  beg  for  peace  ?"  And  now  we  find  Herr 
Erzberger  steadily  expressing  his  refusal  to  be  beguiled  by 
official  reports,  and  asserting  his  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  submarine.  Lloyd-George's  estimate  of  a  net  loss  of 
1,500,000  tons  for  the  year  was  based  on  a  maintenance  by 
Germany  of  her  present  scale  of  success,  but  he  seemed  to 
think  it  unlikely  that  she  could  maintain  it.  Winter  is  ap- 
proaching, and  with  winter  come  short  days  when  the  sub- 
marine's activity  is  necessarily  lengthened.  The  moral  of 
the  speech,  which  was  made  after  the  receipt  of  the  papal 
message,  seems  to  be  that  if  Germany  is  ready  to  make  peace 
terms  they  must  not  be  based  on  the  supposition  that  Great 
Britain  is  ready  to  collapse  or  that  collapse  is  anywhere  near. 

Sax  Feaxcisco,  August  29,  1917.  SrDSEY   Coryx. 


It  was  after  the  break-up  of  Stefan  Dushan's  em-  , 
pire,  which  took  place  about  1358,  that  the  Albania,  as  ' 
it  exists  today,  began  to  emerge,  the  Albania  ruled  by 
many  chiefs,  great  and  small,  who  recognized  no  au- 
thority above  their  own,  and  who  neither  sought  nor 
encouraged  anything  in  the  nature  of  national  cohesion.  | 
Only  once  did  the  Albanians  combine  themselves  for  I 
a  common  purpose,  and  that  was  when,  under  the 
famous  George  Kastriot,  they  arose  to  resist  the  on-  j 
coming  Turk,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Ultimately  the 
Turks,  under  Muhammed  II,  succeeded  in  securing  the 
submission  of  the  country- ;  but  the  Albanian  was  never 
really  conquered.  Turkish  authority  was  always  most 
nominal,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Constanti- 
nople to  enforce  it  invariably  produced  widespread  re- 
volt. Many  of  the  chieftains,  indeed,  maintained  al- 
most complete  independence.  This  was  notably  so  in 
the  case  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Tepelen,  the  Lion  of  Janina, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Having  subdued 
all  his  neighbors,  he  ruled  undisputed  over  a  territory- 
stretching  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  iEgean,  and  main- 
tained direct  relations  with  foreign  powers.  Ali  Pasha 
was  overthrown  in  1822,  but  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  he  embodied  remained  among  the  Albanian 
chieftains  quite  unimpaired.  It  used  to  be  said  of  the 
Albanian  that  he  had  but  two  ambitions:  one  to  pos- 
sess a  rifle,  and  the  other  not  to  pay  taxes.  This  is 
still  regarded  by  many  persons  as  a  fairly  just  sum- 
ming up  of  his  character. 


Most  important  finds  have  been  made  by  the  Pompeii 
excavations  at  the  house  of  a  rich  personage  named 
Trebius  Valens.  On  its  long  front  protected  by  a  broad 
roof  of  tiles  is  painted  in  red  letters  an  extraordinary 
display  of  advertisements  of  all  kinds.  One  announces 
that  a  gentleman  and  patron  of  Pompeii,  Lucretius 
Satius,  will  give  a  feast  in  the  amphitheatre,  providing 
thirty  pairs  of  gladiators,  while  his  son  will  add  ten 
more  pairs.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  num- 
ber, as  similar  announcements  have  been  found  by 
other  advertisers  on  other  walls. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  pens  in  the  world  re- 
cently came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Reed 
of  New  York.  It  is  made  from  a  carved  box  in  which 
Geo-ge  Washington,  as  a  young  man,  used  to  keep  the 
lem.es  of  his  surveying  instruments,  and  which  was 
male  of  the  wood  of  the  lid  of  the  captain's  desk  on 
Mayflower.  This  pen  has  been  used  by  both  Lin- 
co  n  and  Grant. 


Sir  Eric  Geddes,  one  of  the  new  members  of  Britain's 
war  cabinet,  began  life  as  a  railway  man  when  seven- 
teen years  of  age. 

Percy  Grainger,  the  Australian  pianist,  whose  talent 
has  as  great  artistic  and  commercial  value  as  that  of 
any  other  big  artist,  is  earning  $36  a  month  by  playing 
the  oboe  in  a  military  band,  where  he  is  rated  as  a 
third-class  musician. 

France  gives  us  the  example  of  a  poet  and  diploma- 
tist rolled  into  one  in  the  person  of  M.  Paul  Claudel, 
who  is  French  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  M.  Claudel, 
besides  being  a  poet  and  diplomatist,  is  the  author  of 
the  idea — Bordeaux  -  Lyons  -  Turin  -  Milan  -  Trieste- 
Belgrade-Bucharest-Odessa,  instead  of  Paris-Berlin- 
Warsaw-Moscow  or  Paris-Berlin-Konigsberg-Petro- 
grad — in  a  few  words,  of  an  all-Latin  route  to  the 
richest  portion  of  Russia. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  is  to  receive  a  pretty 
compliment  from  France.  His  history  of  the  American 
people,  which  in  style  (says  the  London  Observer)  is 
somewhere  between  Freeman  and  John  Richard  Green, 
is  to  be  translated  into  French.  It  makes  five  rather 
large  volumes  in  the  English  language,  and  it  will  fill 
as  manv  in  French.  There  will  be  an  introduction  by 
M.  Emile  Boutroux,  who  is  a  historian,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

Baron  Eiichi  Shibusawa,  Japan's  foremost  financier 
and  business  man,  now  retired,  is  said  to  be  showing 
his  practical  devotion  to  Japan's  welfare  by  delivering 
a  series  of  talks  on  ethics,  especially  on  commercial 
morality,  before  the  Tokyo  commercial  schools.  He 
said  recently:  "From  my  business  experience  of  fifty- 
years  I  have  learned  that  morality  and  economics  can 
be  harmonized.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inculcate  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  minds  of  young  commercial  students." 

Angelo  Patri,  the  Xew  York  school  principal  who 
has  become  recognized  as  leader  of  an  educational 
movement  fully  as  important  as  that  of  Montessori, 
came  to  this  country  from  Naples  as  a  child  of  five.  He 
went  through  the  public  schools,  a  solitary,  sickly  child, 
continually  feeling  the  social  gulf  between  the  Ameri- 
can children  and  the  foreign  born.  His  book,  "A 
Schoolmaster  of  a  Great  City,"  has  been  compared  to 
Jacob  A.  Riis'  portrayal  of  the  lives  of  the  common 
people  in  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives." 

In  his  new  book  on  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr.  Frank 
Dilnot  gives  one  or  two  instances  of  the  premier's  gift 
for  repartee.  "What  do  my  opponents  really  want?" 
he  asked  in  the  course  of  one  speech,  to  which  a  husky 
voice  broke  in,  "What  I  want  is  a  change  of  govern- 
ment." "No,"  retorted  Mr.  Lloyd-George;  "what  you 
really  want  is  a  change  of  drink."  On  another  occasion 
he  had  begun  a  sentence  with  the  words,  "I  am  here." 
when  an  opponent  in  the  crowd  shouted,  "So  am  I." 
"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  "but  you  are  not  all 
there." 

President  Carranza's  family  is  a  well-known  one  in 
Northern  Mexico.  His  father  supported  Juarez,  and 
the  sons  drove  Garza  Galan  from  power  in  the  State 
of  Coahuila,  in  spite  of  Diaz.  From  the  first  Don 
Yenustiano  was  independent  and  a  reformer,  a  stanch 
believer  in  local  self-government,  and  opposed  to  the 
Diaz  policies — that  is,  the  Cientificos.  As  a  senator  he 
was  in  opposition,  and  it  was  a  source  of  wonder  that 
Diaz  allowed  this.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Coa- 
huila long  before  the  revolt,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
take  his  seat. 

William  R.  Day,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  has  four  sons,  all  of  whom  are 
good  lawyers.  A  while  ago  it  so  happened  that  within 
a  week  three  of  these — Bill,  Luther,  and  Rufus — ap- 
peared before  the  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of  clients. 
Each  time  Justice  Day  sat  in  his  place,  but,  following 
the  custom  in  such  circumstances,  took  no  part  in  pass- 
ing on  the  case  in  which  his  son  was  interested.  "See 
here,  Day,"  suggested  one  of  the  Associate  Justices, 
"you're  having  it  pretty  easy  of  late,  don't  you  think? 
If  you  only  had  a  few  more  lawyer  sons  you  wouldn't 
do  any  work  at  all." 

George  Haven  Putnam,  who  for  fifty  years  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  book  publishing  firm  of  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  has  had  a  remarkably  active  career,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  following  summary  by  one  of  his 
recent  biographers :  "He  has  given  this  country  inter- 
national copyright.  He  helped  to  form  the  Free  Trade 
League,  of  which  he  is  now,  after  half  a  century,  still 
the  president.  Was  instrumental  in  the  early  work  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  Prominent  in 
the  organization  of  the  City  Club  and  of  the  Citizens' 
Union.  Gave  thirty-four  years  of  service  to  the  grand 
jury,  most  of  that  time  acting  as  foreman.  Always  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Short  Ballot  Associa- 
tion. Author  of  more  than  a  dozen  learned  and  au- 
thoritative books.  Classical  scholar.  Our  best  au- 
thority on  literary  property.  Commander  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Army  Corps  Association  and  the  Xew  York 
Loyal  Legion.  Then,  one  dark  day,  the  Germans 
walked  into  Belgium,  and  this  'young  man'  brought 
into  existence,  and  is  still  the  president  of,  the  Ameri- 


can Rights  League,  an  organization  which  has  done  as 
much  as  any  association  of  the  sort  in  America  to 
enable  Washington  to  see  the  light,  shame  the  devil, 
and  destroy  the  Hun. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  G.  Harbord,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
is  now  serving  as  chief  of  staff  of  General  John  J. 
Pershing  in  France,  has  risen  from  the  ranks.  He  was 
born  on  an  Illinois  farm,  and  grew  up  in  Kansas,  where 
he  attended  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1886.  A  year  later  he  tried 
to  enter  West  Point  from  the  Kansas  district  in  which 
he  lived,  but  he  failed  in  the  competitive  examinations, 
being  defeated  by  a  man  who  is  now  twelve  numbers 
below  him.  Xot  achieving  his  ambition  by  that  route, 
Harbord  became  an  infantry  recruit,  rapidly  passed 
through  all  the  noncommissioned  grades,  and,  in  July, 
1891,  got  a  commission  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  regu- 
lar army  from  President  McKinley.  His  choice  for  the 
post  he  now  holds  in  France  is  based  partly  on  his 
brilliant  record  as  a  theoretical  student  of  war  tactics 
and  strategy — one  proof  of  which  is  that  he  is  a  gold 
medalist  of  the  Military  Institution — and  partly  on  the 
expressed  desire  of  General  Pershing  that  he  have  as 
his  right-hand  man  a  trusted  friend. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  SPIRIT. 


The  letter  herewith,  written  by  a  Prussian  schoolgirl 
to  a  friend  in  Switzerland,  contains  nothing  that  the 
world  has  not  read  from  more  mature  and  more  au- 
thoritative pens.  Yet  there  is  in  the  very  naivete  of 
this  little  girl's  utterances  an  exposition  of  Prussian 
spirit  hardly  conveyed  so  effectively  by  the  more  formal 
expressions  of  older  and  official  writers.  The  letter, 
which  is  excerpted  from  the  Scotsman,  is  plainly 
genuine : 

Fraxkfort-on-Oder,  20th  July,  1916. 

My  Dear  Louise  :  The  contents  of  your  last  letter  would 
have  hurt  me  had  I  not  known  that  your  thoughts  of  our 
glorious  war  resulted  from  sheer  ignorance. 

You  are  in  a  country  rendered  effeminate  by  the  influence 
of  old-fashioned  ideas  of  liberty,  a  country  which  is  at  least 
two  centuries  behind  ours.  You  are  in  need  of  a  good  dose 
of  Prussian  culture. 

It  is  evident  that  you,  a  Swiss  girl,  with  your  French  sym- 
pathies, can  not  understand  how  my  heart,  the  heart  of  a 
young  German  girl,  passionately  desired  this  war.  Speaking 
of  it  some  years  ago,  my  father  said  to  us :  "Children,  Ger- 
many is  getting  too  small  for  us ;  we  shall  have  to  go  to 
France  again  in  order  to  find  more  room."  Is  it  our  fault  if 
France  will  not  understand  that  more  money  and  land  are 
necessary  for  us? 

And  you  reproach  us  that  our  soldiers  have  been  very  cruel 
to  the  Belgian  rabble,  and  you  speak  also  of  the  destruction 
of  Reims,  and  of  the  burning  of  villages  and  towns.  Well, 
that  is  war.  As  in  every  other  undertaking,  we  are  past 
masters  in  the  making  of  war. 

You  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  you  can  come  up  to 
our  standard,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  what  has  been  done 
so  far  is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  what  will  follow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  but  one  race  worthy  of  ruling 
the  world,  and  which  has  already  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  civilization.  That  race  is  ours,  the  Prussians;  for  though 
we  Germans  in  general  are  the  lords  of  the  world,  the  Prus- 
sian  is  undoubtedly  the  lord  par  excellence  among  the  Ger- 
mans. 

All  other  nations,  and  among  them,  unfortunately,  the 
Swiss,  are  degenerate  and  of  inferior  worth.  That  is  why  I 
have  always  been  so  proud  of  being  a  true  Prussian. 

Yesterday,  again,  our  pastor  explained  to  us  convincingly 
that  our  first  parents.  Adam  and  Eve,  were  also  Prussian. 
That  is  quite  easy  to  understand,  because  the  Bible  tells  us 
that  the  German  God  created  us  all  after  his  own  image.  If, 
then,  all  men  are  descended  from  Adam  and  his  wife,  it  fol- 
lows that  only  Prussians,  or  at  least  Germans,  ought  to  exist 
in  the  world,  and  that  all  who  push  on  and  prosper  ought  to 
belong  to  us.  You  must  admit  that  that  is  logic,  and  that  is 
why  our  motto  is,  "God  with  us,  Germany  above  everything." 

You  know  now  why  we  wished  this  war.  Is  it  not  shameful 
that  other  nations,  who  have  no  right  to  existence  on  the 
earth,  wish  to  diminish  our  heritage !  We  are  the  divine 
fruit,' and  the  others  are  only  weeds.  That  is  why  our  great 
emperor  has  decided  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  injustices, 
and  to  extirpate  the  weeds.  Do  you  understand  that  now  ? 
I  remain,  your  school  friend, 

Katie  Hamel. 
(Daughter  of  the  State  Councilor  of  Architecture.) 


The  Auburn  system  of  prison  administration  was  so 
named  because  in  the  prison  which  Xew  York  State  in 
1S16  ordered  built  and  operated  in  that  interior  town 
there  was  a  modificatoin  of  the  "separate"  system. 
The  convicts  were  separated  at  night  only.  During 
the  day  they  were  employed  in  the  large  workshops 
made  necessary  by  the  theory  of  practical  self-support 
and  wholesome  labor  in  which  the  administration  also 
believed.  The  Auburn  system  worked  so  well  that 
Captain  Lynds,  who  had  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
Auburn  method  of  dealing  with  the  convict,  was  asked 
to  build  the  new  prison  at  Sing  Sing  in  1835.  This 
he  did,  and  with  convict  labor,  too,  in  which  experi- 
ment again  he  was  an  innovator  and  prophet. 


A  curious  jewel  box  made  of  fossil  ivory  by  the 
natives  of  Siberia  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of 
Xatural  History-  in  Xew  York.  The  sides  and  top  are 
composed  of  flat  pieces  of  ivory  and  are  carefully  fitted 
together,  the  comers  being  dovetailed.  They  have 
carved  on  them  scenes  of  the  northland,  the  front  side 
representing  a  hunter  returning  from  the  chase  riding 
a  reindeer.  The  box  is  made  from  the  tusks  of  mam- 
moths that  have  been  buried  for  ages  beneath  the  ice 
in  Siberia.  Some  of  these  tusks  weigh  from  200  to 
300  pounds.  Elephants'  tusks  furnished  the  ivory  for 
the  Jews.     Solomon  made  his  throne  of  it. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  LOWELL. 


a  Radical  Reformer — there  is  a  curious  mixture — and!  THE  LOS  ANGELES  "TIMES." 

|  yet  one  of  the  most  winning  of  men." — From  "Through  ;  ♦ 

Raymond    Blathwayt    Describes    His  Visit    to    the    Poet    at    Life   and   Round   the    World,"   just   published   by   E.   P.    The  Late  General    Harrison    Gray    Otis   Leaves  a  Letter  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Dutton  &  Co.  Counsel  to  His  Successors. 


I  was  the  last  Englishman,  i  helieve,  to  visit  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell  at  his  simple,  old-fashioned, 
quaintly  English,  and  home-like  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts,  where  1  called  on  him  from 
Boston  close  by.  A  maid-servant  opened  the  door  and 
admitted  me  to  the  presence  of  the  poet-ambassador 
himself.  At  the  very  first  glance  I  saw  how  ill  he  was 
— the  transparency  of  his  complexion,  the  weak  voice, 
the  trembling  hand,  telling  me  the  sad  truth  all  too 
plainly.     But  he  would  not  hear  of  my  calling  again. 

"On  no  account,  Mr.  Blathwayt."  said  he.  "I  want 
to  hear  the  latest  about  England.  You  know  the  Eng- 
lish and  I  are  great  friends." 

I  replied  very  heartily  in  the  affirmative,  adding  that 
no  ambassador  had  ever  done  so  much  in  his  own 
person  to  establish  and  maintain  an  entente  cordiale 
between  two  nations  as  he.  We  then  discussed,  I  re- 
member, the  duties  and  office  of  an  ambassador.  I  can 
not  forget  his  smiling  remark : 

"But,  after  all,  it  is  a  very  'clerky'  office  nowadays. 
What  with  railways  and  telegraphs  and  steamboats,  all 
the  romance  and  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  posi- 
tion of  an  ambassador  has  passed  away.  It  may  have 
its  good  side,  it  doubtless  has ;  but  now  that  a  minister 
is  in  such  easy  distance  of  his  superiors  he  never  feels 
his  own  master;  he  is  at  every  beck  and  call  from  the 
people  at  home;  he  has  little  or  no  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself;  there  is  nothing  now  to  call  forth 
his  dash  and  energy,  no  means  now  by  which  he  can 
show  the  world  what  a  nation,  in  the  person  of  her 
ambassador,  can  do.  Many  a  bold  stroke  of  policy  is 
left  undone  nowadays  wmich  in  the  old  times  would 
have  electrified  the  world.  It  may  be  all  for  the 
best,"  said  Mr.  Lowell,  with  a  slow,  doubtful  smile-; 
"but  too  many  cooks,  you  know,  spoil  the  pudding; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  they  spoil  the  ambassadorial 
temper." 

An  open  volume  was  lying  on  the  table. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  taking  it  up,  "one  gets  back  to 
one's  old  loves  as  age  creeps  on.  Scott  is  always  fresh 
and  new  to  me.  I  have  been  dipping  into  Dickens,  too, 
but  I  don't  like  him  even  as  well  as  I  used  to  do,  and 
he  never  was  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  His  humor 
always  struck  me  as  being  forced,  and  his  style  was  not 
always  as  refined  as  it  might  have  been." 

We  then  fell  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  influence  of 
journalism  upon  literature — literature,  that  is,  pure  and 
simple — which  most  affected  the  other,  and  so  on ;  the 
respective  merits  of  English  and  American  jour- 
nalism. 

"Your  papers,"  he  said,  "would  be  far  too  stately  for 
us.  In  one  respect  you  have  borrowed  from  us,  and,  I 
may  add,  improved  upon  us.  Your  'interviews'  are 
vastly  superior.  It  strikes  me  that  an  interviewer  does 
take  the  trouble  to  know  something  at  least  of  the  life 
and  work  of  the  man  he  is  interviewing.  And  cer- 
tainly you  are  much  more  discreet.  I  suffered  once 
myself  very  severely,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  son  of  a 
dear  old  friend.    However,  that  is  an  old  tale." 

As  I  write  a  mental  picture  of  the  whole  scene  rises 
before  me.  He  is  seated  in  an  archair  with  his  back  to 
that  far-famed  "study  window"  out  of  which  he  has  so 
often  gazed.  He  sits  there  and  looks  quietly  at  his 
visitor,  now  and  again  raising  a  delicate  hand  to  stroke 
his  beard  and  mustache,  or  to  press  down  the  tobacco 
ashes  in  the  very  small  pipe  he  is  smoking,  and  wdiich 
he  tells  me  is  an  old  favorite.  The  room  is  very  un- 
tidy; papers  lie  scattered  about;  there  is  a  little  bust  in 
the  corner;  a  dog  lies  sleeping  on  the  hearthrug.  The 
great  simplicity  impresses  me  forcibly.  I  can  scarcely 
realize  to  myself  that  I  am  sitting  quite  alone  with  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  living  men.  The  quaint,  homely, 
farm-like  surroundings,  scholarly  and  refined  though 
they  be,  do  not  strike  me  as  carrying  out  the  general 
idea  of  the  surroundings  of  a  poet  of  world  renown, 
an  ambassador  of  European  fame.  I  recall  but  dimly 
the  pictures  on  the  wall,  though  I  remember  a  portrait 
of  Tennyson  which  he  specially  valued. 

I  asked  him  something  about  his  English  friends,  and 
the  best-known  men  he  had  met  over  here.  He  spoke 
very  highly  of  Gordon.  "Oh,  why  did  you  let  him 
die?"  said  he.  "He  was  a  very  Galahad."  He  was 
exceedingly  enthusiastic  of  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  poli- 
tician. "He  always  reminds  me  of  Tennyson's  'still, 
strong  man  in  a  blatant  land' ;  not  that  I  mean,"  he 
added,  with  a  smiling  bow,  "that  yours  is  a  blatant 
land.  I  never  really  knew  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  he  went 
on,  "and  I  regret  it.  I  met  him  once  shortly  before 
his  death.  I  am  always  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  Lord  Cranbrook,  who  was  then 
Gathorne  Hardy,  to  spend  a  week  at  Hemsted  Park, 
where  DTsraeli  was  a  guest.  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  'Dizzy'  was  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  everything 
and  every  one.  He  was  an  Oriental  to  his  finger-tips. 
He  used  to  give  me  the  idea  that  he  was  living  a  chap- 
ter of  one  of  his  own  novels,  a  perpetual  incarnation 
of  one  of  his  own  characters.  He  might  have  been 
an  ancient  Egyptian  or  a  Roman  Augur  or  even  an 
American,  but  never  an  Englishman.  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, again,  he  is  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  me.  An  English 
gentleman,  an  Italian  Cardinal,  a  prince  and  a  courtier, 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


America !     America  ! 
O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 

For  amber  waves  of  grain, 
For   purple  mountain   majesties 

Above  the  fruited  plain  ! 
America  !   America  ! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea. 

O   beautiful    for   pilgrim   feet, 

Whose  stern,  impassioned'stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across   the  wilderness ! 
America  !   America  ! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 
Confirm   thy  soul  in   self-control. 

Thy  liberty  in  law ! 

O  beautiful   for  heroes  proved 

In  liberating  strife. 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved, 

And  mercy  more  than  life  ; 
America  !   America  ! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine, 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness. 

And  every   gain   divine. 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 

That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 

Undimmed  by  human  tears ! 
America  !   America  ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee, 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea  ! 

— Katharine  Lee  Bates. 


Hymn  of  the   Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem. 
When   the   dying  flame   of  day 
Through   the   chancel   shot   its   ray. 
Far  the  glimmering  tapers   shed 
Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head  ; 
And   the  censer  burning  swung, 
Where,  before  the  altar,  hung 
The  crimson  banner,  that  with  prayer 
Had  been  consecrated  there. 

And  the   nuns'  sweet   hymn   was  heard   the   while, 
Sung  low,  in  the  dim,  mysterious  aisle. 

"Take  thy  banner !     May  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave ; 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  sabbath  of  our  vale, 
When   the   clarion's   music   thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills, 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And  the  strong  lance  shivering  breaks. 

"Take  thy  banner !   and  beneath 
The  battle-cloud's   encircling   wreath, 
Guard  it,   till  our  homes  are  free ! 
Guard  it !    God  will  prosper  thee  ! 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hour, 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  power, 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men, 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 

"Take  thy  banner !     But  when  night 

Closes   round  the  ghastly   fight, 

If  the   vanquished   warrior   bow, 

Spare   him!      By    our   holy   vow, 

By  our  prayers  and  many  tears, 

By  the   mercy  that  endears, 

Spare   him !    he   our   love   hath   shared ! 

Spare  him !  as  thou  wouldst  be  spared ! 

"Take  thy  banner !   and  if  e'er 
Thou   shouldst  press  the   soldier's   bier, 
And   the   muffled   drum   should   beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet, 
Then   this   crimson   flag  shall  be 
Martial   cloak   and   shroud   for   thee." 
The   warrior  took  that  banner  proud, 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud  ! 

— Henry   W.  Longfellow. 
* 

"My  Own  Shall  Come  to  Me." 

Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind,  nor  tide,  nor  sea  ; 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate, 
For,  lo  !  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 

I   stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,   awake,   by   night   or   day, 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 
Xor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I   stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  hath  sown. 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own  and  draw 
The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  hight ; 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto   the   soul    of  pure   delight. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky; 

The  tidal   wave  unto  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high. 
Can  keep  my  own  away  from   me. 

— John    Burroughs. 
^>» 

The  black  rat.  which  was  the  common  house  rat  until 
driven  off  by  the  Norway  rat,  came  originally  from 
Central  Asia,  whence  it  made  its  way  into  Europe  and, 
about  1544,  to  America,  White  rats  of  this  species  are 
not  uncommon. 


Nearly  three  years  before  his  death  on  July  31,  1917, 
General  Harrison  Gray  Otis  addressed  to  Mr.  and  Mr?. 
Harry  Chandler,  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  a  letter 
of  carefully  framed  instructions  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  lines  on  which  the  Times  should  be  conducted  after 
his  death.  The  letter  is  too  long  for  reproduction, 
but  some  of  its  salient  features  can  hardly  fail  to  in- 
terest those  familiar  with  the  life  work  of  its  author. 

After  recommending  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  to  make 
the  management  of  the  Times  their  personal  and  un- 
remitting concern,   General  Otis  continues: 

Constantly,  consistently,  and  loyally  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  the  Flag,  the  Congress  and  the  courts,  the 
executive  power  within  its  prescribed  and  lawful  limitations, 
and  cherish  the  army  and  the  navy,  those  bulwarks  and  strong 
arms  of  the  government. 

Stand  undeviating  for  liberty  under  law.  for  industrial  and 
all  other  forms  of  republican  freedom,  and  for  sound  govern- 
ment as  the  surest  safeguard  of  the  nation,  the  state,  the  city, 
and  the  home.  Bravely  face  in  their  defense,  whenever  the 
need  comes,  the  frenzied  mob  and  the  proscriptive  madness 
of  the  hour. 

Stand  for  honor,  honesty,  and  order  in  the  state,  the  nation, 
and  the  home,  and  for  that  private  and  public  morality  which 
are  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  sound  human  government. 
While  courageously  supporting  these  virtuous  principles,  at  the 
same  time  oppose  with  all  your  might  their  opposites  and 
whatever  tends  to  the  demoralization  of  human  society  or 
jeopardizes  the  safety  of  the  land  or  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  its  citizens. 

Antagonize  unceasingly  all  allied  private  or  semiprivate  in- 
dustrial combines  which  would  unlawfully  wrest  from  the  free- 
born  American  citizen  his  guaranteed  constitutional  right  to 
industrial,  personal,  or  political  freedom  and  make  him  the 
slave  of  an  arrogant  and  monopolistic  trades  despotism. 

While  striking  hard  and  deserved  blows  against  these  and 
other  intolerable  evils,  keep  in  mind  that  better  state  when 
there  shall  be  peace  upon  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 

Scourge  as  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  dishonesty,  pretense, 
hypocrisy,  scoundrelism,  treason  to  truth  and  the  country, 
and  every  form  of  evil  that  threatens  with  destruction  the 
home,  the  community,  or  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  every  sound  tendency  and  condition  in  human 
society  that  makes  for  its  preservation,  stability,  and  en- 
durance on  high  and  right  lines. 

The  Times,  continues  General  Otis,  should  always 
be  conducted  on  sound  business  principles,  but  it  should 
none  the  less  preserve  the  highest  ethics  of  journalism, 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  resisting  the 
aggressions  of  unjust  power: 

Encourage  all  free,  independent,  and  honest- labor,  no  matter 
how  humble,  so  it  be  honestly  conducted ;  at  the  same  time 
not  hesitating  to  support  and  defend  powerful  financial  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  alliances,  provided  that  they,  too,  ope- 
rate honestly  and  legitimately,  when  organized  to  accomplish 
mighty  and  worthy  tasks  too  formidable  to  be  undertaken  by 
single  individuals;  for  true  it  is  that  it  is  not  the  size  of 
the  operation,  but  the  integrity  with  which  it  is  conducted, 
that   determines   its  legitimacy. 

Always  bear  in  mind  the  demonstrated  truth  that  it  is,  after 
all,  the  sane,  brave,  level-headed,  self -re  strained,  right- 
hearted,  honest  men  and  women  of  the  land  upon  whom  rests, 
and  will  always  rest,  the  responsibility  for  holding  the  family, 
society,  business,  government,  and  the  country  together. 

Continue  the  upstanding  and  long-pursued  policy  of  this 
journal  in  working,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  the  upbuilding 
on  sound  lines  of  the  favored  and  favorite  city  and  section 
wherein  the  Times  and  its  makers  have  their  homes:  and 
continue  also  to  aid  and  abet  the  unhalting  advance  of  all 
California,  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  ultimate  West. 

Patriotism,  duty,  and  honor,  says  General  Otis, 
should  always  take  precedence  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Times.  Only  in  this  way  can  its  influence  be  pre- 
served, but  at  the  same  time  its  character  as  a  pur- 
veyor of  news  should  never  be  allowed  to  deteriorate : 

Concerning  the  all-important  subject  of  the  matter  and 
scope  of  the  general  contents  of  the  paper  after  it  shall  have 
come  under  your  ownership,  control,  and  management,  it  is, 
of  course,  neither  practicable  nor  proper  for  me  to  speak 
here,  except  in  a  very  general  way. 

You  know,  and  will  always  bear  in  mind,  the  paramount 
fact  that  this  journal  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  first  of 
all  a  newspaper — a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  current 
news  reports  and  information  ;  a  faithful  recorder  of  contem- 
poraneous history  and  affairs,  of  new  knowledge,  and  of  the 
tremendous  daily  happenings  of  the  mighty  present  around  all 
the  globe,  no  matter  of  what  nature  or  complexion  the  oc- 
currences may  be,  provided  they  possess  human  interest. 

Moreover,  the  Times,  being  a  proper  medium  for  thinkers, 
they  will  be  given,  as  always  in  the  past,  impartial  hearings 
in  its  broad  columns  whenever  they  are  able  to  enlighten  the 
world,  or  contribute  to  those  transcendent  problems  of  human 
life,  human  living,  and  human  government  which,  if  they  are 
to  be  wisely  solved,  will  always  require  the  best  thought  and 
effort  of  the  best  men  and  women  upon  earth. 

In  the  columns  of  the  Times  will  be  found.  I  doubt  not, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  graphic  accounts  of  the  doings 
of  the  far-flung  human  race;  absorbing  narratives  of  adven- 
ture and  achievement  of  research  and  investigation  :  of  travel 
and  discovery;  of  progress  in  the  arts,  science,  and  invention; 
of  toil  and  triumph ;  of  hardship,  endurance,  and  ultimate 
success;  of  everything,  indeed,  that  is  new  to  men  and  of 
living  interest. 

The  press  is  a  colossal  surveyor  of  the  world-wide  news 
field,  scanning  the  entire  civilized  globe  and  faithfully  pur- 
veying to  an  ever-waiting  public  the  luminous  record  of  daily 
and  mighty  happenings  among  men  and  nations. 

I  am  convinced  that  you  will  continue  to  make  the  Times 
do  its  full  share  in  the  strenuous  work  of  the  press  in  general, 
making  it  what  it  has  long  aimed  to  be — but  even  more  so — 
a  powerful,  far-reaching  daily  news  field-glass,  exposing  to 
the  public  view  the  world's  foremost  events  and  occurrences, 
and  proclaiming  them  widely  to  the  sons  of  men  at  Sol's 
diurnal  revolution;  to  make  this  newspaper,  in  brief,  "A  map 
of  the  busy  world,  its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns." 

Truth,  concludes  General  Otis,  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  Duty  the  first  concern  of  good  men 
and  women.     With  good  aims  and  generous  purposes 
the  Times  can  not  fail  to  preserve  its  ideals  and 
large  its  usefulness. 
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THE  REBIRTH  OF  RUSSIA. 


A  Journalistic  Account  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 
♦ 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  a  journalist  should  be  a 
historian,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  newspaper 
man  whose  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  extreme  versa- 
tility in  writing  on  every  conceivable  topic,  should  be 
able  after  a  few  weeks  in  Petrograd  following  the  revo- 
lution to  give  a  definitive  account  of  that  momentous 
happening.  But  Mr.  Marcosson  has  done  exceedingly 
well  and  has  given  us  a  vivid,  readable  story  of  the 
succession  of  events  in  Petrograd  in  those  March  days. 
He  shows  a  lack  of  historical  background  and  his  ideas 
of  the  situation  in  Russia  preceding  the  revolution  are 
colored  somewhat  by  the  popular  views  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  in  the  sensational  press.  He  swallows 
many  stories  entire  of  the  sort  that  Petrograd  abounded 
in  during  the  old  regime,  and  is  inclined  to  put  im- 
aginary conversations  in  the  mouths  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  great  drama  without  explaining  that  these 
are  the  things  that  Mr.  Marcosson  thinks  they  said,  or 
ought  to  have  said.  But  the  fine  thing  about  the  book 
is  that  in  spite  of  his  limitations  the  author  got  at  the 
heart  of  the  affair  and  his  understanding  of  the  origin 
and  the  course  of  the  revolution  is  accurate  and  bal- 
anced. 

Although  revolution  had  been  brewing  in  Russia  for 
some  time  and  the  great  liberals  of  the  country  be- 
lieved that  only  by  forcing  a  change  of  administration 
and  the  introduction  of  responsible  government  could 
the  war  be  won,  the  outbreak  itself  was  a  surprise  to 
them.  Men  like  Milyukov,  Gutchkov,  Lvov,  and  Rod- 
zianko  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  ring  around  the 
emperor  was  both  corrupt  and  traitorous  and  they  were 
getting  ready  for  the  coup  to  force  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  Protopopov,  the  power  behind  the  throne 
and  the  leader  of  the  reaction,  saw  this  coming,  and 
to  forestall  it  planned  a  little  revolution  of  his  own. 
His  idea  was  to  provoke  an  outbreak  in  Petrograd,  an 
outbreak  for  which  all  preparations  were  to  be  made; 
then  put  it  down  ruthlessly,  thus  restoring  the  power 
of  the  old  regime.  He  had  the  further  design  of  utiliz- 
ing this  revolt  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  away  from 
the  Allies  and  making  peace  with  Germany.  Every- 
thing was  prepared;  the  police  were  ready  with  rifles 
and  machine  guns,  guard  regiments  were  stationed 
about  the  city,  and  food  supplies  were  withheld  until 
hunger  should-  force  the  people  to  riot. 

The  rioting  started,  moderately  and  rather  by  way  of 
protest.  And  then  the  unexpected  happened.  The 
troops  refused  to  fire  on  the  people,  and  joined  them 
instead,  and  Protopopov's  plan  went  all  awry.  The 
people  had  won  almost  before  they  knew  it.  At  this 
juncture  of  affairs  the  leaders  of  the  Duma  endeavored 
to  step  in  and  give  shape  and  order  to  the  revolution. 
They  organized  a  provisional  government  and  sent  a 
committee  to  ask  the  abdication  of  the  emperor,  still 
hoping  to  maintain  a  constitutional  monarchy.  But 
events  moved  too  rapidly  for  them.  Marcosson  repre- 
sents the  emperor  as  delaying  too  long  and  threatening 
to  bring  troops  to  Petrograd  to  restore  order.  In  this, 
as  in  his  account  of  the  abdication,  he  is  wrong.  The 
emperor  did  not  receive  Rodzianko's  message  until  too 
late,  and  when  he  came  to  Pskov  to  meet  the  two  com- 
missioners, Gutchkov  and  Shulgin,  it  was  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  from  that  pictured  by  the  author.  If  he 
had  interviewed  Shulgin,  who  has  written  an  eye- 
witness account  of  that  historic  sce.ie,  he  would  have 
written  quite  another  story. 

Few  things  in  history  are  more  thrilling  than  the  tale 
of  how  the  revolution  was  actually  accomplished  and 
how  order  was  established.  It  seems  inconceivable  that 
such  a  tremendous  change  could  have  taken  place  so 
suddenly  without  general  rioting  and  pillage.  The 
leaders  of  the  Duma  called  together  the  different  regi- 
ments of  troops  and  in  turn  impressed  them  with  the 
responsibility  that  rested  upon  them  for  order  and  the 
support  of  the  new  government.  Regiment  after  regi- 
ment marched  into  the  Duma.  It  was  a  dramatic  scene 
when  the  famous  Preobrazhensky  Guard  regiment 
offered  its  loyalty: 

The  men  and  their  officers  (for  all  of  them  were  not  shot), 
giants  all,  were  drawn  up  in  ranks,  four  deep,  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  huge  Catherine  Hall.  Rodzianko  stepped  forth 
to  welcome  them.  On  his  appearance  the  commanding  of- 
ficer's voice  rang  out,  "Preobrazhensky,  attention!"  and  the 
whole   regiment  stood   at  salute. 

The  President  of  the  Duma  then  addressed  them  as 
follows : 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  to  help  the  members 
of  the  Imperial  Duma  to  establish  order  and  to  safeguard  the 
honor  and  glory  of  your  country.  Your  comrades  are  fight- 
ing in  the  trenches  for  the  might  and  majesty  of  Russia,  and 
I  am  proud  that  my  son  has  been  serving  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  your  gallant  ranks.  But,  in  order  that  you 
should  be  able  to  advance  the  cause  and  interests  which  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  Duma,  you  must  remain  a  disciplined 
force.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  soldiers  are  helpless 
without  their  officers.  I  ask  you  to  remain  faithful  to  your 
officers  and  to  have  confidence  in  them,  just  as  we  have  con- 
fidence in  them.  Return  quietly  to  your  barracks  and  come 
here  at  the  first  call  when  you  may  be  required." 

"We    are    ready,"    answered    the    Preobrazhensk 
"Shr  w  us  the  way." 


Uy     Guards. 


Ik  no  great  revolution  was  such  moderation  dis- 
placed, and  this  was  due  to  the  Russian  character  and 
to  .he  intelligence  of  the  man  in  the  ranks.    They  might 


have  been  excused  for  taking  reprisals  upon  the  officials 
whose  names  were  associated  with  misgovernment  and 
tyranny,  but  they  did  not  do  so : 

At  midnight  a  forlorn-looking  man  in  a  fur  coat  spoke  to 
an  armed   civilian   outside  the   Duma. 

"Are   you   an   officer  ?"   he  asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  take  me  to  the  committee  of  the  Duma,  responded 
the  stranger.  "I  am  Protopopov,  late  minister  of  the  in- 
terior.     I   surrender   myself  voluntarily." 

Well  might  people  have  said,  "Vengeance  is  mine,"  and 
taken  it  relentlessly,  but  they  merely  thrust  him  into  a  wing 
of  the   Duma  under  a  guard. 

The  arrest  of  the  archtraitor  Sukhomlinov  created  one  of 
the  many  sensational  episodes  that  crowded  thick  and  fast 
upon  this  day  of  days.  He  was  found  in  the  apartment  of  a 
friend  and  dragged  in  full  uniform  to  the  Duma.  The  re- 
straint which  had  marked  the  taking  of  most  of  the  oppressors 
vanished  at  the  sight  of  the  betrayer  of  his  country.  There 
was  a  rush  to  rend  him.  Kerensky  heard  the  uproar,  and, 
placing  himself  before  the  shuddering  and  cowering  figure, 
said   dramatically : 

"Every  man  in  Russia  is  now  to  have  a  fair  trial.  I  shall 
be  responsible  for  Sukhomlinov.  If  you  kill  him  you  must 
kill  me  first." 

It  was  the  first  enunciation  of  the  new  rule  of  justice, 
and  it  prevailed.  Sukhomlinov  was  stripped  of  his  epaulets 
and  led  off  to  join  his  colleagues  of  the  perverted  conspiracy 
in  the  dungeon  of  the  old  fortress,  whose  guns  even  then 
were  sounding  the  requiem  of  the  monarchical  power. 

To  the  average  American  a  Grand  Duke  is  a  worth- 
less scion  of  royalty  who  arrogates  to  himself  undue 
authority  in  a  tyrannous  government.  From  time  to 
time  Mr.  Marcosson  sTiows  that  heretofore  he  has 
shared  this  wholly  erroneous  opinion.  The  Grand 
Dukes  are  among  the  finest  and  best  in  Russia.  One 
was  the  ablest  and  most  loyal  of  her  generals.  An- 
other was  killed  leading  his  men  in  a  brilliant  charge. 
A  third  was  a  ringleader  in  the  assassination  of  Ras- 
putin. For  the  most  part  the  Grand  Dukes  welcome 
the  revolution.  The  author  gives  us  an  interesting 
example : 

Every  hour  now  brought  forth  fresh  and  strong  additions 
to  the  forces  of  the  revolution.  One  of  the  most  notable  was 
the  famous  command  known  as  the  Sailors  of  the  Guard,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril,  who  came  in 
person,  with  his  officers,  and  assured  the  Duma  that  the 
historic  corps  would  be  loyal  to  the  new  order.  Addressing 
Rodzianko,  the  Grand   Duke   said  with  emotion: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  appear  before  your  excellency  and  to 
place  myself  at  your  disposal.  In  common  with  our  nation 
I  desire  the  welfare  of  Russia.  This  morning  I  assembled 
my  men,  and  explained  to  them  the  significance  of  present 
events,  and  I  can  now  say  that  the  whole  Naval  Guard  Corps 
is  at  the   entire   disposal   of  the   Imperial   Duma." 

Subsequently  the  whole  corps  mustered  at  the  Duma,  and, 
led  by  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  officers,  marched  past,  saluting 
Rodzianko. 

Wild  tales  were  printed  in  our  papers  of  disorder  and 
lawlessness  in  the  streets  of  Petrograd.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  fighting  with  the  police,  who  held  roofs  of 
houses  at  vantage  points  with  machine  guns,  but  out- 
side of  this  there  was  order : 

There  were  other  evidences  of  the  order  that  seemed  to 
be  the  hallmark  of  the  revolution.  Every  bank  was  guarded 
by  soldiers  day  and  night,  and  there  was  an  armed  guard 
in  all  the  hotels.  There  was  little  or  no  looting.  Stringent 
orders  had  been  issued  for  the  summary  re-arrest  of  the  crimi- 
nals who  had  escaped  with  the  general  dropping  of  prison 
bars,  and  most  of  them  were  returned  to  custody.  Some 
persons  who  were  in  stolen  uniforms  entered  and  ransacked 
a  few  private  houses,  but  they  were  promptly  caught  and 
shot.  A  very  commendable  sort  of  everyday  justice  pre- 
vailed. For  one  thing,  the  motor-cars  seized  during  the  revo- 
lution were  returned  to  their  owners.  In  cases  where 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  cars  there  was  prompt  in- 
demnity. 

All  was  not  smooth  running,  however.  Soon  agi- 
tators began  to  appear.  Everybody  stopped  work  in 
order  to  argue.  It  was  a  garden  spot  for  the  an- 
archists, the  politicians,  and  for  German  agents.  The 
assumption  of  authority  by  the  Council  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates  complicated  matters  still  more 
and  rendered  the  Duma  government  powerless.  This 
interference  has  been  the  most  serious  threat  to  the 
success  of  the  revolution: 

Out  of  this  interference  came  a  very  dramatic  episode. 
A  group  of  soldiers  went  to  a  meeting  of  striking  workmen 
who  were  vociferously  clamoring  for  an  eight-hour  day  and 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  wages. 

"Why  are  you  demanding  the  eight-hour  day?"  asked  the 
spokesman  of  the  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  wore  the  Cross 
of  St.  George,  which  is  the  Russian  Victoria  Cross. 

"Because  eight  hours  is  long  enough  for  any  one  to  work," 
was  the  reply. 

"We  work  all  the  time  and  our  lives  are  in  constant 
danger,"   responded   the   soldier. 

"But  we  must  have  more  money,"  cried  one  of  the  So- 
cialist workmen. 

The  spokesman  of  the  soldiers  tore  the  medals  from  his 
breast  and  flung  them  down  on  the  table,  followed  in  turn  by 
every   one  of  his  colleagues. 

"These  medals,"  said  the  fighting  man,  "represent  sacrifice 
and  blood.  Sell  them  and  get  money.  But  we  must  have 
shells." 

This  rebuke  shamed  the  men  to  such  a  degree  that  hun- 
dreds went  back  to  work  at  once.  But  they  were  in  the 
minority. 

The  extremes  to  which  labor  went  were  ludicrous.  Even 
the  housemaids  struck.  They  organized  a  huge  demonstra- 
tion, left  their  saucepans  and  brooms  and  paraded  the  streets 
for  days,  waving  red  flags  and  shouting  for  increased  wages 
and  for  shorter  hours.  A  housemaid  in  the  employ  of  a  well- 
known  American  resident  in  Petrograd  served  notice  on  her 
master  that  she  wanted  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  wages 
and  an  eight-hour  day. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  an  eight-hour  day  ?"  asked  her  em- 
ployer. 

"I  am  only  going  to  work  from  S  until  8,"  was  the  reply. 
Her  demand  was   speedily   granted. 

Of  the  final  outcome  of  the  Russian  revolution  the 
author  takes   an   optimistic   view.     All   is   not   smooth 


sailing;  there  is  much  confusion  and  many  discordant 
elements,  and  no  one  can  foretell  the  end.  But  there 
are  no  royalist  plots  as  in  the  French  revolution,  nor 
is  there  the  opposition  of  united  monarchical  Europe. 
At  heart  the  people  are  sound  and  have  moderation 
and  political  sense. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Marcosson  gives  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  leading  men  of  Russia  who  have  played 
a  big  part  in  the  great  drama.  They  are  excellently 
done  and  are  for  the  most  part  based  upon  personal  in- 
terviews and  put  one  in  touch  with  the  striking  per- 
sonalities of  the  new  republic. 

The  Rebirth  of  Russia.  By  Isaac  F.  Marcosson. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Like  all  great  political  schemes,  the  confederation 
of  the  vast  provinces  of  Canada  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  was  no  easy  task.  It  required  much  persuasion 
and  years  of  patient  work.  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  had  their  Arcadians,  who  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  incident  which  inspired  Longfellow's 
"Evangeline" ;  Ontario  had  its  United  Empire  Loy- 
alists, who  had  fled  from  New  England,  forsaking  all 
rather  than  join  in  the  fight  for  American  independ- 
ence ;  Quebec  had  its  French-Canadians,  who  had  been 
conquered  a  century  before ;  and  in  each  province  there 
was  a  sprinkling  of  hardy  immigrants  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Happily  there  were  far-sighted 
statesmen.  The  head  of  this  group  was  the  late  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  who  only  two 
years  ago  breathed  his  last  in  Bexley  Heath,  Kent, 
and  was  buried,  full  of  age  and  honors,  in  his  native 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  His  earliest  energies  were 
devoted  to  uniting  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
but  this  scheme  he  regarded  as  only  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  wider  union.  Conferences  were  held  both 
as  regards  the  lesser  and  the  greater  scheme.  Dr. 
Tupper  had  as  colleagues  in  the  campaign  such  men  as 
John  A.  Macdonald,  George  Etienne  Cartier  (French- 
Canadian),  S.  L.  Tilley,  A.  T.  Gait,  and  George  Brown. 
But  the  "antis,"  led  by  Joseph  Howe — the  John  Bright 
of  Nova  Scotia — put  up  strong  opposition,  and  did 
their  best,  both  in  their  own  and  in  this  country,  to 
defeat  the  union  scheme.  It  needed  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  to  bring  matters  to  a  head.  The  Fenian 
raids  of  the  middle  'sixties  on  the  border-line  of  On- 
tario, Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick  made  the  people 
realize  that  adequate  military  defense  could  not  be  pro- 
vided by  local  governments.  This  paved  the  way  for 
the  final  conference  in  London  in  December,  1866,  at 
which  the  bill  was  drafted  and  completed  within  three 
months.  The  opposition  did  not  accept  the  new  con- 
stitution as  final,  but  made  efforts  in  the  following 
year  to  exclude  Nova  Scotia  from  the  Union.  The 
protest  failed,  and  since  that  time  no  similar  agitation 
has  been  attempted. 

■■■ 

The  beginnings  of  Portland,  Oregon,  were  almost  as  , 
picturesque,  in  the  matter  of  bargaining,  as  those  of 
Manhattan  Island,  according  to  a  writer  in  Collier's 
Weekly.  Overton,  a  lumberman,  took  up  a  claim  on 
the  banks  of  the  Willammette  in  1843.  One  day  two 
men,  Pettygrove  and  Lovejoy,  came  along  in  a  canoe. 
All  three  were  of  New  England  descent,  and  began  to 
bargain.  A  jackknife  and  a  plug  of  tobacco  were 
offered  by  the  newcomers  for  barter.  They  refused  to 
trade  these  for  an  old  whetstone,  and  finally  said, 
"How'll  ye  swap  yer  claim  here?"  "Hundred  dollars 
in  gold,"  was  the  answer.  "Give  ye  twenty."  "Make 
it  seventy  an'  ye  can  have  it."  "Taint  wuth  it;  give 
ye  forty."  "Sixty  does  it."  "Forty-five."  "No;  if  it's 
wuth  anything  it's  wuth  fifty-five."  The  newcomers 
walked  toward  their  canoe.  Overton  noticed,  however, 
that  they  walked  slowly,  and  said,  "Wull,  now,  seein'  's 
you're  kind  of  neighbors,  I'll  let  you  have  it  for  fifty!" 
"Done  !"  said  Mr.  Pettygrove.  Lovejoy  and  Pettygrove 
took  possession,  tossed  a  penny  to  decide  whether  the 
new  town  should  be  named  Boston  or  Portland — and 
Portland  won.     So  history  is  made. 


Professor  Stephen  Kekule  von  Stradowitz.  Ger- 
many's best-known  authority  on  heraldry,  published  an 
interesting  article  recently  on  the  house  of  Romanoff, 
showing  that  the  Russian  family  really  has  no  claim 
to  the  Russian  name,  but  are  purely  of  German  blood 
and  of  the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  which  is  the 
youngest  line  of  the  reigning  house  of  Oldenburg-Hol- 
stein.  The  Romanoffs  hailed  originally  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tver,  the  professor  contended.  As  the  oldest 
known  ancestor  he  mentioned  Andres  Ivanovitchs 
Kobyla.  In  1347  this  Kobyla  journeyed  to  Tver  to 
woo  a  woman  for  his  relative,,. Simon  Gordis. 

■■  m 

Dr.  A.  J.  Carlson,  a  recent  investigator,  claims  to 
have  found  that  smoking  inhibits  hunger-pangs  to  a 
marked  extent.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  people 
who  are  not  habitual  smokers.  Habitual  smokers,  how- 
ever, must  turn  from  mild  cigars  or  cigarettes  to  very 
strong  cigars  or  pipes  before  hunger  contractions  are 
diminished. 

Hall  Caine,  although  he  does  not  read  his  speeches, 
always  writes  them  out  with  his  usual  care  beforehand, 
and  hands  the  manuscript — in  a  beautiful,  small,  round 
hand — to  the  reporters  when  he  has  delivered  them. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  new  financial  plan  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  has  been  announced,  the 
chief  feature  of  which  is  that  holders  of  old 
and  new  common  stock  will  have  the  right 
to  subscribe  at  par  to  $30,000,000  of  8  per 
cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock.  These 
shares  will  become  convertible  into  common 
stock,  Class  B,  at  $115  a  share.  The  new 
issues   have   been   underwritten   by   a   banking 
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syndicate.  The  plan  will  be  presented  for 
ratification  at  a  stockholders'  meeting  Septem- 
ber  14th.  

The  William  R.  Staats  Company  announce 
a  public  offering,  subject  to  prior  sale,  of 
$78,000  Huntington  Park  City  School  Dis- 
trict 5  per  cent,  bonds,  at  prices,  according  to 
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maturity,  to  yield  investors  about  4.70  per 
cent.  The  bonds  mature  serially,  with  the 
unsold  portion  of  the  issue  maturing  at  the 
rate  of  $2000  per  annum  from  1930  to  1957, 
both  inclusive.  The  bonds  carry  the  usual 
school  district  Federal  income  and  California 
tax  exemption  features,  and  they  are  legal 
for  savings  bank  investments  in  this  state. 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  American  dyestuff 
industry  during  the  war  has  been  given   seri- 
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ous  attention  by  the  German  concerns  that 
formerly  controlled  our  market,  and  has  as- 
sisted in  uniting  these  great  rivals  in  Ger- 
many  for  mutual  protection. 

Realizing  the  difficulties  of  reconquering 
the  lost  markets  of  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries after  the  war,  the  German  dyestuff 
manufacturers  in  the  fall  of  1915  organized 
a  combine  of  the  seven  leading  companies, 
which  practically  control  the  output,  and 
pooled  interests  to  the  extent  of  securing  uni- 
form prices  and  wages,  systematizing  pro- 
duction, and  also  insuring  a  harmonious 
policy  for  all  other  interests  involved.  This 
implies  uniformity  in  all  endeavors  to  regain 
the  former  German  foothold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  will  apply  to  the  new  competition 
in  the  American  market  particularly.  The 
importance  of  German  exports  in  chemicals 
prior  to  the  war  can  be  seen  from  the  sta- 
tistics. Their  annual  value  averaged  about 
$214,000,000,  according  to  estimates  of  Ger- 
man  trade   organizations. 

The  importation  and  distribution  of  foreign 
merchandise  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  "do 
Sul  have  been  controlled  chiefly  by  German 
houses,  which  endeavor  to  import  everything 
possible  from  Germany.  In  the  electrical  line 
this  was  particularly  true,  but,  in  spite  of 
this  handicap,  several  American  electrical 
articles  found  their  way  to  this  market  solely 
because  of  their  superiority. 

There  are  some  forty-five  electric  light  and 
power  companies  furnishing  service  in  the 
various  municipalities  of  this  state,  and  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  plain  lamps,  fix- 
tures, fans,  small  motors,  and  supplies.  The 
trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  hard- 
ware dealers,  all  of  whom  carry  some  elec- 
trical equipment,  and  certain  ones  make  a 
specialty  of  electrical  goods.  Certain  elec- 
trical specialties  are  sold  in  drug  stores  and 
even  by  the  larger  general  stores,  but,  as  a 
rule,  greater  effort  is  put  forth  by  the  hard- 
ware dealers  making  a  specialty  of  these  lines. 


costs    are    everywhere    away    above    the    early 
stages   of  the   war. 

Important  figures  of  France's  expenditures 
are  contained  in  the  account  given  by  Andre 
Tardieu  of  the  French  commission  to  the 
United  States.  These  figures  bear  out  the 
estimates  made  by  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  of  the 
war's  cost  to  our  sister  republic.  Last  May 
it  was  stated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
a  member  of  the  French  cabinet  that  France's 
war  expenditures  to  September  30th  next 
would  amount  to  approximately  $18,000,000,- 
000.  This  was  brought  out  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  budget  for  the  September  quarter, 
aggregating  $1,968,600,000. 


Gold  reserves  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  increased  $3,038,000  during 
the  week  ended  August  24th,  while  changes 
in  other  items  of  the  condition  statement  as 
of  that  date  brought  about  a  decrease  in  total 
resources  of  $668,000  from  the  figure  shown 
in  the  report  for  the  previous  period. 


The  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  is 
to  rehabilitate  the  Home  Fire  and  Marine  In- 
surance Company,  after  having  been  out  of 
business  for  eleven  years,  the  directors'  of 
the  former  company  having  decided  that  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Home  is  opportune  in 
view  of  the  generally  satisfactory  conditions 
in  the  insurance  field.  Announcement  to  this 
effect  is  made  by  President  J.  B.  Levison  to 
stockholders  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Company, 
which  owns  the  Home,  in  a  circular  letter  that 
is  now  in  the  mails.  The  company  will  be 
operated  and  managed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Fireman's  Fund,  entering  at  once  into  the 
fire,  marine,  and  automobile  insurance  busi- 
ness throughout  the  United  States. 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  election  oi 
George  K.  Weeks  as  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Company  of  New  York.  This 
action  will  establish  a  direct  touch  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  offices  and  the  main  organi- 
zation through  a  responsible  officer  of  the  lat- 
ter. George  K.  Weeks  expects  to  continue 
residing  in  San  Francisco,  with  general  charge 
of  the  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


It  has  been  estimated  in  Washington  that 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United  States  to 
June  30,  1918,  will  be  $17,000,000,000,  of 
which  $7,000,000,000  will  consist  of  loans  to 
the  Allies.  Expenditure  of  $17,000,000,000 
for  sixteen  months  would  mean  an  average 
daily  bill  of  $37,000,000,  but  allowing  for 
$7,000,000,000  to  be  advanced  to  Britain, 
France,  and  other  members  of  the  Entente, 
our  own  daily  cost  would  be  lowered  to  $21,- 
700,000. 

During  the  past  winter  Britain's  daily  cost 
ran  up  to  almost  double  this  latter  figure,  or 
about  $40,000,000,  but  it  was  stated  by  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Bonar  Law  in  July 
that  recently  these  costs  had  declined  about 
$5,000,000  daily,  bringing  current  costs  down 
to  about  $35,000,000.  This,  of  course,  repre- 
sents a  great  increase  in  the  expenditures  of 
Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  war  over  the 
early  period  of  hostilities.  But  those  lower 
costs  at  that  time  were  when  fewer  men  were 
under  arms,  materials  were  cheaper,  and  the 
use  of  ammunition  consequently  less.  As  her 
armies  have  risen  in  numbers  and  her  vol- 
ume of  equipment  and  munitions  has  multi- 
plied, her  daily  war  expenditures  have 
mounted. 

In  our  own  case  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  much  as  the  United  Kingdom  has  done. 
While  we  may  not  have  to  raise  as  many 
millions  of  troops,  it  is  necessary  for  us  prac- 
tically to  start  at  the  beginning  and  build  up. 
It  appears  to  be  planned  to  put  at  least 
1.000,000  troops  in  the  field  with  all  that  that 
means  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  expenses  of  transportation  of  men,  mu- 
nitions, and  materials  overseas  at  a  time  when 


Some  of  the  indications  that  interest  rates 
are  soon  to  go  higher  are  the  gold  export 
movement,  the  high  prices  which  will  have 
to  be  paid  for  crops,  and  the  forthcoming  ad- 
ditional war  loan  amounting  to  billions.  That 
this  loan  has  to  be  floated  right  in  the  crop- 
moving  period  is  in  itself  an  assurance  that 
money  will  be  dearer,  because  the  financing 
of  the  crop  movement  itself  requires  a  large 
amount  of  money,  and  capital.  Under  these 
conditions  there  may  be  obtainable  between 
now  and  Christmas  many  bargains  in  well- 
secured  bonds,  and  bargain  hunting  ought  to 
prove  a  good  policy  for  the  investor. 

Along  these  lines  one  of  the  greatest  bar- 
gains to  be  found  in  the  investing  market 
at  the  present  time  are  municipal  bonds. 
California  municipal  bonds  reached  their  high 
lever  last  January,  and  since  that  time  have 
gradually  fallen  in  price  until  last  June  they 
arrived  at  the  same  level  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  when  high  interest 
rates  prevailed,   and  have  since  held  firm. 

Among  the  most  attractive  issues  recently 
offered  are  the  Siskiyou  Union  High  School 
District  6  per  cent,  bonds  and  the  City  of 
Santa  Barbara  Municipal  Improvement  5  per 
cent,  bonds.  McDonnell  &  Co.  were  the  suc- 
cessful bidders  for  both  of  these  issues.  The 
percentage  of  net  debt  to  assessed  valuation 
is  negligible  in  both  instances ;  maturities 
are  from  one  to  fifteen  years  and  the  bonds 
are  offered  at  a  price  to  yield  from  4.40  per 
cent,  to  4.60  per  cent.  These  tax-exempt 
bonds  are  among  the  few  attractive  bargains 
mentioned  above  to  be  obtained  at  the  pres 
ent   time. — McDonnell   &•    Co. 

Dealings  in  stocks  are  still  limited  to  an 
exchange  of  contracts  between  professional 
traders.  Price  movements  have  been  gen- 
erally small,  with  successive  reactions  and  re- 
coveries. The  market,  after  due  considera- 
tion, is  indisposed  to  believe  that  the  plea  for 
peace  advanced  by  Pope  Benedict  will  have 
any  immediate  effect.  Uncertainty  about 
price  fixing  by  the  United  States  government 
tends  to  maintain  the  waiting  attitude  of  spec- 
ulation and  intensifies  the  prevailing  dullness. 
The  bond  market  is  quiet,  the  greatest  activity 
being  in  foreign  government  issues.  The 
chief  feature  was  the  recovery  of  United 
States  Liberty  3^s  to  par. 


General  trade  has  slackened  somewhat,  as  is 
usual  in  midsummer,  but  there  is  no  let-up  of 
activity  in  the  industries,  and  no  prospect  of 
any.  Labor  difficulties  are  the  most  disquiet- 
ing feature  of  the  situation.  The  I.  W.  W. 
has  been  successful  in  temporarily  paralyzing 
the  copper-mining  industry  in  Montana  and 
Arizona  and  the  lumber  industry  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  The  labor  situation  is  the 
source  of  much  anxiety  because  all  the  indus- 
tries are  interdependent,  there  are  no  stocks 
of  materials,  and  a  shut-down  in  one  indus- 
try forces  curtailment  or  suspension  in  others. 
The  nation  is  put  to  a  supreme  trial  of  its 
strength,  and  its  strength  is  dependent  upon 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  its  people  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Fortunately  crop  prospects 
give  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  the  cost 
of  living  will  be  less  this  coming  winter  than 
last. 

The  transportation  situation  is  much  better, 
and  the  railroad  committee  at  Washington  is 
constantly  developing  its  scheme  of  harmoni- 
ous operation,  but  the  volume  of  traffic  is  be- 
yond all  records,  and  an  expansion  of  all  fa- 
cilities  is  very  much  needed. 


A  business  man  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  has  informed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  he  desires  to  obtain 
from  the  United  States  particulars  regarding 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  fibre  con- 
tainers. Any  producers  of  such  machinery  in 
this  country  who  take  up  the  matter  with  him 
should  furnish  samples  and  prices  of  materials. 
The  name  of  the  business  man  mentioned  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  and  co- 
operative offices.     Refer  to   file  No.   7710. 
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The  amount  of  cotton  consumed  in  the 
United  States  during  July,  1917,  according  to 
preliminary  statistics  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  was  541,496  run- 
ning bales  (counting  round  as  half-bales),  com- 
pared with  489,528  bales  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  in  1916.  The  amount  for  the  year 
ended  July  31,  1917,  was  6,801,188  bales,  com- 
pared with  6,397,613  bales  for  the  preceding 
year.      The    amount    of   cotton    on    hand    July 


31st  in  consuming  establishments  was  1,498,- 
939  bales,  compared  with  1,632,245  bales  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  amount  in  public 
storage  and  at  compresses  was  888,117  bales, 
compared  with  1,107,464  bales  in  the  preced- 
ing year. 

The  monthly  figures  include  21,939  bales  of 
foreign  and  8001  bales  of  sea-island  con- 
sumed, 94,327  bales  of  foreign  and  36,584 
bales  of  sea-island  held  in  consuming  estab- 
lishments, and  49.679  bales  of  foreign  and  19,- 
912  bales  of  sea-island  held  in  public  storage. 

Linters  not  included  were  84,387  bales  con- 
sumed during  July  in  1917  and  61,072  bales 
in  1916,  111,457  bales  on  hand  in  consuming 
establishments  on  July  31,  1917,  and  100,441 
bales  in  1916,  and  200,798  bales  in  public 
storage  and  at  compresses  in  1917,  and  113,- 
106  bales  in  1916.  Linters  consumed  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  July  31st  amounted 
to  867,309  bales  in  1917  and  880,916  bales  in 
1916.  

Only  the  abnormally  high  freights  on  all 
cargo  from  the  Far  East  to  the  United  States 
— $52  gold  per  ton  on  rice  for  San  Francisco, 
the  basic  cargo  rate  on  the  transpacific  route, 
as  quoted  in  Hongkong  today — prevents  Japan 
and  China  from  exporting  flour  to  the  United 
States.  The  chief  supply  of  flour  in  the  East 
at  present  is  in  Japan,  and  even  in  that  coun- 
try the  prospect  of  the  immediate  future  is 
somewhat    doubtful,    for   Japanese   mills   have 
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been  depending  upon  Manchurian  wheat  for 
raw  materials,  and  present  reports  indicate 
a  poor  to  medium  crop  in  Manchuria  and  in 
China  generally.  Chinese  flour  is  still  coming 
into  the  Hongkong  market  in  small  quantities 
under  former  contracts,  and  the  wheat  and 
flour  prospect  for  the  current  season  is  so 
poor  that  it  now  looks  as  if  the  Chinese 
product  will  be  but  a  small  factor  in  the 
South  Asia  trade  this  year.  Flour  from  the 
United  States  is  practically  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, only  old  contracts  being  filled  and  for  the 
foreign  population. 


A  consular  officer  in  British  East  Africa 
reports  that  several  concerns  in  that  country 
are  prepared  to  furnish  coffee,  rubber,  and 
ivory  in  specified  quantities  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States.  American  concerns  inter- 
ested may  secure  the  names  and  addresses 
of  such  firms  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  co- 
operative offices  by  referring  to  file  No. 
91,462.  

Stockholders  of  the  Central  California  Gas 
Company  have  been  notified  that  an  assess- 
ment of  $20  per  share  has  been  levied  on  the 
2465  outstanding  shares  of  the  company's 
capital  stock.  The  assessment  is  payable  im- 
mediately and  becomes  delinquent  September 
25th.  October  8th  will  be  sale  day  for  de- 
linquent  stock. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Gorky's  Boyhood. 

Of  modern  novelists  few  have  undergone 
more  striking  changes  than  the  Russian  writer, 
Alexei  Peshkov,  who  writes  under  the  name 
of  Maxim  Gorky.  He  first  came  into  notice 
in  Russia  in  the  early  'nineties  by  reason  of 
his  fresh,  vigorous  stories  from  the  life  of 
the  submerged.  He  himself  had  grown  up 
as  a  proletarian  and  vagrant,  and  for  the 
first  time  this  class  had  a  sympathetic  spokes- 
man and  interpreter.  His  sketches  from  their 
life  were  a  veritable  revelation.  To  be  sure 
when  they  were  translated  into  English  they 
created  an  impression  of  degradation  and 
gloom  that  was  not  present  in  the  Russian, 
because  the  American  reader  could  hardly  at- 
tain to  an  understanding  of  a  life  so  strange. 
But  even  so  their  genius  was  recognized. 

Gorky's  vigorous  emotions  and  sympathies 
for  the  class  from  which  he  had  sprung,  and 
his  lack  of  touch  with  the  peasant  class  made 
of  him  a  radical  and  revolutionist.  But  mean- 
while with  fame  had  come  great  prosperity. 
Ill  health  and  antipathy  for  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment forced  him  to  live  in  Italy,  and  here 
he  tried  to  continue  his  literary  work.  But 
he  was  out  of  touch  with  his  subject,  both 
geographically  and  spiritually,  and  his  works 
lacked  the  ring  of  his  earlier  books.  Now  he 
is  back  in  Petrograd  conducting  a  newspaper 
of  an  extreme  radical  character  and  un- 
doubtedly doing  great  harm  in  hampering  the 
efforts  of  sane  men  to  establish  stable  govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  he  has  brought  out  two  books 
that  purport  to  be  autobiographical.  The 
first,  "My  Childhood,"  was  reviewed  in  these 
columns  last  year.  The  second,  "In  the 
World,"  has  just  appeared.  The  latter  is 
perhaps  a  trifle  less  gloomy  and  morbid  than 
the  earlier  volume,  but  it  is  hardly  pleasant 
reading.  We  know  so  little  of  the  real  facts 
of  Gorky's  early  life  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  much  of  the  two  volumes  is  true 
and  how  much  is  pure  fancy.  The  method 
he  has  used  leads  one  rather  to  the  con- 
clusion that  much  of  it  is  imagination.  His 
literary  method  is  impressionistic,  of  the  sort 
considerably  affected  in  Russia  in  the  last  few 
years,  a  development  possibly  out  of  the 
Russian  following  after  French  symbolism, 
and  the  feeling  that  one  has  on  reading  it  is 
that  it  is  aimless  and  incoherent. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  such 
sordidness  mixed  with  religious  aspiration  as 
in  Russia  among  the  proletariat,  and  Gorky 
paints  an  impressionist  picture  of  this  life  in 
all  its  nakedness,  with  its  sores  and  infirmities 


No  hook  touching  on  the  war 
contains  such  a  variety  of  matter 
for  thought  and  imagination  as 
these  letters  written  by  a  young 
French   artist   from  the  trenches. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  FRANCE 

TO  HIS  MOTHER 


The  Rochester  Post-Express  says  : 
"As  a  human  document  the  book 
is  wonderful." 

The  Ne-iu  York  Times  says  : 
"There  is  more  inspiration  in 
these  letters  than  there  is  in  many 
of  the  volumes  that  are  full  of  the 
glory  of  the  soldier's  life." 

Translated  with  an  introduction 
by  Theodore  Stanton,  M.  A. 

Price  $1.00. 

A,  C.  McCLURG  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 


in  plain  view.  That  it  will  help  the  for- 
eigner to  a  better  understanding  of  Russian 
life,  or  even  to  a  truer  insight  into  the  author 
himself,  is  to  be  doubted.  But  it  is  a  work 
of  art  and  lays  bare  with  shameless  frank- 
ness a  section  of  human  society  into  whose 
depths  we  seldom  peer,  and  once  having 
looked,  we  are  not  eager  to   look  again. 

Ik  the  World.  By  Maxim  Gorky.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company;   $2. 

Peter  Sanders,  Retired. 
This  may  be  described  as  a  story  of  moral 
reformation,  but  amendment  comes  as  the 
result  of  experience  rather  than  through  the 
more  usual  means  of  grace.  Peter  Sanders 
keeps  a  gambling  house  in  New  York  until 
the  animosity  of  the  district  attorney  com- 
pels him  to  close  it  and  to  place  the  Atlantic 
between  himself  and  his  legal  persecutors. 
Peter  has  a  taste  for  fine  literature,  and  in 
fact  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  gentleman,  but 
he  is  now  to  discover  that  these  virtues  avail 
him  nothing  against  a  reputation  that  dis- 
closes itself  on  the  most  inopportune  occa- 
sions and  that  refuses  to  be  hidden.  And 
so  Peter  decides  to  reform,  and  he  does  so 
with  the  delicate  melancholy  that  dis- 
tinguishes him.  We  are  glad  that  he  does 
this  so  well.  If  he  had  "got  religion"  he 
would  be  unbearable,  but  Peter  is  never  found 
lacking  in  the  sensibilities. 

Peter  Sanders,  Retired,  By  Gordon  Hall 
Gerould.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.50.  _ 

Spanish  Plays. 

For  the  most  part  our  American  public  has 
been  oblivious  of  the  literary  renaissance  in 
Spain.  A  few  novels  have  been  translated 
and  an  opera  or  two  has  been  brought  over 
to  us,  but  we  have  been  inclined  to  regard 
these  things  as  exotic  and  not  a  part  of  a 
general  movement.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Span- 
ish writers  have  been  playing  a  real  part  in 
the  world's  literature,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  were  brought  into  closer  touch  with  their 
work. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  John  Garrett  Underhill  an 
excellent  translation  of  four  plays  by  Jacinto 
Benevente,  considered  by  some  the  greatest 
living  Spanish  dramatist.  In  this  apprecia- 
tion we  can  not  entirely  share,  for  even 
Spaniards  are  divided  as  to  the  quality  of 
genius  displayed  by  this  clever  writer.  But 
his  work  is  fresh  and  interesting  and  deserves 
to  be  known. 

The  plays  that  are  now  placed  before  us 
show  imagination  and  skill.  They  can  scarcely 
be  called  great,  but  they  are  full  of  the  un- 
expected and  show  vigor.  The  most  amusing 
of  the  comedies  is  entitled  "His  Widow's  Hus- 
band." A  prominent  politician  dies  and  his 
widow  marries  her  late  husband's  devoted 
friend  and  admirer.  Together  they  treasure 
the  memory  of  the  departed  and  bask  in  his 
reflected  glory.  Then  comes  an  embarrassing 
situation.  The  townspeople  have  erected  a 
monument  in  the  public  square  to  his  mem- 
ory. Shall  the  widow  attend  the  unveiling  ? 
And  if  so,  in  what  capacity,  and  in  what 
garb  ?  The  gossips  are  busy  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  widow  and  her  present  hus- 
band, while  the  late  statesman  was  alive,  and 
a  blackmailing  journalist  publishes  some  com- 
promising letters.  The  interplay  of  intrigue 
and  jealousy  is  clever  and  amusing.  A  seri- 
ous denouement  is  averted  when  a  storm 
arises  over  the  fact  that  the  statue  contains 
nude  figures  and  violent  criticism  causes  a 
postponement  of  the  unveiling. 

The  other  plays  are  "The  Bonds  of  In- 
terest," "The  Ill-Beloved,"  and  "The  Evil 
Doers  of  Good."  In  all  there  is  originality 
and  skillful  depicting  of  characters,  and  they 
are  not  so  local  as  to  limit  appreciation  to 
those   acquainted  with   Spanish  life. 

Plays  by  Jacinto  Benevente.  Translated  by 
John     Garrett     Underhill.      New     York:      Charles 

Scribner's  Sons;   $1.50  net. 


Russian  Nights. 
Mr.  Arthur  Ruhl  is  a  clever  correspondent 
with  a  knack  for  getting  at  the  heart  of  things 
and  seeing  the  picturesque  and  the  salient, 
and  in  his  present  volume  he  has  contributed 
a  vivid  picture  of  everyday  Russian  life  in 
wartime.  His  impressions  are  not  only  those 
of  the  regular  war  correspondent,  but  also  of 
the  student  of  peoples  and  customs,  and  if 
much  of  what  he  sees  is  novel  to  him,  it  has 
all  the  more  freshness  and  charm  for  the 
reader. 

The  title,  "White  Nights,"  of  course  refers 
to  the  June  nights  in  Petrograd,  when  there 
is  almost  continuous  day,  and  when  the  night- 
time brings  a  few  hours  of  twilight  instead 
of  darkness.  This  brings  with  it  an  unusual 
kind  of  life,  for  the  ordinary  divisions  of  the 
day  by  light  and  darkness  are  interfered  with, 
and  this  life  Mr.  Ruhl  describes  admirably. 

Each  chapter  contains  a  description  of  some 
phase  of  Russian  activity  that  is  especially 
interesting  to  the  outside  world  at  the  present 
time.  The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  and  its  story 
come  in  for  attention.  "A  Look  at  the  Duma" 
is  another  topic.  He  tells  of  a  voyage  down 
the  Volga  to  Astrakhan  in  a  delightful  man- 
ner. His  story  of  the  Volga  refugees  is  full 
of  pathos,  and  his  account  of  his  contact  with 


Russia's  war  prisoners  gives  much  first-hand 
information.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  hurried  impressions  of  a  war  correspond- 
ent should  form  an  authoritative  manual  of 
Russia  and  Russian  life,  but  these  sketches 
are  a  real  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  this  little-known  and  much-misrepresented 
country  at  the  most  critical  period  of  its  na- 
tional   existence. 

White  Nights:  And  Other  Russian  Impres- 
sions. By  Arthur  Ruhl.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons;  $2  net. 


To  Arms. 
Dr.  Taylor's  verse  is  so  well  known  and 
has  given  so  much  pleasure  that  his  latest 
volume  of  sonnets  needs  no  other  recom- 
mendation than  his  name  upon  the  title-page. 
There  are  twenty-one  of  these  sonnets,  and 
all  of  them  relate  to  the  war.  Some  are 
addressed  to  individuals — Balfour,  Jotfre, 
Viviani,  Lloyd-George,  Kitchener,  and  Roberts. 
Others  are  on  the  Lusitania,  Liege.  Rheims 
Cathedral,  and  Louvain,  the  remainder  being 
devoted  to  such  topics  as  "Neutrality," 
"Waiting,"  and  "To  Arms."  There  is  always 
a  delicate  idea  behind  Dr.  Taylor's  verse  and 
the  verse  itself  is  of  a  workmanship  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  no  small 
gratification  that  a  volume  of  such  quality 
should  emanate  from  San  Francisco. 

To    Arms.      By    Edward    Robeson    Taylor.      San 
Francisco:   Paul   Elder  &  Co.;    75  cents  net. 


The  British  Navy. 
Those  interested  in  a  competent  survey  of 
Great  Britain's  naval  activities  during  the  war 
will  find  it  in  this  competent  little  volume. 
The  author  describes  the  various  actions  that 
have  been  fought  and  he  also  devotes  ade- 
quate space  to  the  submarines  and  to  the 
questions  of  blockade  and  bombardment.  The 
value  of  his  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
numerous   illustrations  and   charts. 

The  British  Navy  at  War.  By  W.  Macneile 
Dixon.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  75 
cents    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  state  government  of  Arizona  has  pub- 
lished the  second  volume  of  the  "History  of 
Arizona,"  by  Thomas  Edwin  Parish,  Arizona 
historian.  The  volume  brings  the  story  to  the 
year  1862.  It  is  well  printed  and  it  contains 
the  portraits  of  eleven  of  Arizona's  historical 
worthies. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  published  Vol- 
ume II  of  "Evenings  with  Great  Authors,"  by 
Sherwin  Cody.  The  volume  is  devoted  to 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  author  handles  his  topics  with 
literary  discretion  and  through  the  medium  of 
a  pleasing  style.     The  price  is  $1   per  volume. 

There  are  now  four  volumes  in  the  Do 
Something  Series  for  girls  in  course  of  issue 
by  Sully  &  Kleinteich.  The  latest  addition  is 
"The  Mission  of  Janice  Day,"  by  Helen 
Beecher  Long.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Polktown 
on  the  Rio  Grande  and  in  the  camps  of  the 
Mexican  soldiers.  Wherever  Janice  goes  she 
makes  friends,  and  however  perilous  the  situa- 
tion she  always  finds  a  way  out.  The  price 
is  $1.25. 

"What  Jesus  Christ  Thought  of  Himself,"  by 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes  (Macmillan  Company), 
is  described  as  "an  outline  study  and  interpre- 
tation of  His  self-revelation  in  the  Gospels." 
It  need  not  be  said  that  the  work  is  rev- 
erential and  of  literary  merit.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  doubt  if  the  recorded  sayings  of 
Jesus  are  numerous  enough  to  justify  any  cer- 
tain conclusions  as  to  His  own  estimate  of 
His  status  or  mission. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
There  is  an  old  tradition  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Henry  Dwight  Chapin  in  "Health  First:  The 
Fine  Art  of  Living"  that  the  Chinese  employ 
physicians  to  keep  them  well  rather  than  to 
attend  them  when  sick.  In  case  of  illness  the 
doctor  is  not  paid,  but  penalized  for  allowing 
such  a  thing  to  happen. 

"In  German  Hands,"  which  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  have  just  published,  is  the  diary  of  a 
young  Frenchman,  -  Charles  Hennebois,  who 
volunteered  in  the  army  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  was  severely  wounded  in  his  first  battle 
early  in  October,  was  taken  by  the  Germans 
and  remained  in  their  hands  until  the  next 
July. 

A  woman  who  wanted  to  do  something  for 
the  American  soldiers  bound  for  France  or- 
dered from  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1500  copies 
of  "Soldiers'  Spoken  French,"  the  little  60- 
cent  handbook  they  have  just  published  for 
the  instruction  of  soldiers  in  necessary 
French,  and  sent  the  whole  quantity  in  small 
packages  to  soldiers'  encampments  and  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Camps. 

In  "The  House  of  Harper,"  which  tells 
the  story  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  whose  cen- 
tennial comes  this  year,  is  a  new  story  of 
Mark  Twain.  One  evening  a  few  years  ago 
Brander  Matthews  and  Francis  Wilson  were 
dining  together  at  the  Players'  Club  in  New 
York,  when  the  former  made  the  suggestion 
that    they    write     a    letter    to    Mark    Twain. 


"But,"  objected  Mr.  Wilson,  "we  don't  know 
where  he  is,"  for  it  was  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Clemens  was  always  traveling  somewhere. 
"Oh,"  said  Professor  Matthews,  "that  does 
not  make  any  difference.  It  is  sure  to  find 
him.  I  think  he  is  some  place  in  Europe,  so 
we  had  better  put  on  a  five-cent  stamp."  So 
the  two  sat  down  and  composed  a  letter  which 
they  addressed  to  "Mark  Twain,  God  Knows 
Where."  In  due  time  they  received  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Clemens  which  said  briefly,  "He 
did." 

In  the  September  St.  Nicholas  Commander 
Orton  P.  Jackson,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Captain 
Frank  E.  Evans,  U.  S.  M.  C,  will  tell  the 
history  of  battle  cruisers  from  their  early 
beginnings,  not  much  larger  than  sea-going 
tugs.  Then  their  only  superiority  over  other 
ships  was  their  speed.  The  first  ones  were 
1 500  tons — hardly  one-twentieth  the  tonnage 
of  the  battle-cruisers.  These  first  cruisers 
have  given  way  to  the  protected,  then  to  the 
armored,  and  still  again  to  the  battle-cruiser. 


A  negro  has  begun  the  establishment  of  a 
home  at  New  Orleans  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  members  of  his  race,  who,  having  served 
terms  in  the  penitentiary,  wish  to  lead  honest 
lives.  The  whites  of  the  city  have  placed 
approximately  $1000  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
moter for  this  work.  The  home  will  be 
called  Hope  Hall,  and  negroes  released  from 
the  state's  prisons  will  be  given  a  home  there 
until  they  are  able  to  obtain  work.  The  po- 
lice and  municipal  authorities  are  helping. 


MISS  KELLEY 
INDIVIDUAL  BUSINESS  INSTRUCTION 

AT  PUPIL'S  HOME  OR  AT 

1801  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Ptat  Prosned  3620         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  Forcatalogue  and  information, address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 

Sixth   Year    Opens    September    5,    1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 

Telephone  Prospect  250 

GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Master 


Manzanita  Hall  For  Boys 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next   term    begins   September  17,    1917 

For  catalogue  aad  specific  information,  address 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Masler     -    -     PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opens  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE.  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young   Boys 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and   August 


QOURSES  parallel  with  the 
best  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St.  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT    TAMALPAIS 

Military  Academy 

Primary,  Grammar,  High  School  depart- 
ments. Cavalry.  Infantry,  Mounted  Ar- 
tillery as  part  of  organized  outdoor 
athletics  The  only  Division  A  accredited 
boarding  school  (for  boys)  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  Twenty  -  eighth  year  begins 
August  22. 

The  real  test  of  any  school  is  the  record 
of  its  graduates.  Catalogue  gives  present 
positions  of  Alumni  of  the  past  2G  years. 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California 
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THE    ARGONAUT 
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All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Lord  Strathcona. 
The  history  of  Canada  is  inseparably  bound 
with  that  of  Donald  Smith,  now  more 
niliarly  known  throughout  the  world  as 
ord  Strathcona.  In  every  pioneer  country 
ere  are  some  few  men  who  have  played  the 
art  of  its  creators  and  who  may  be  regarded 
epitomizing  in  themselves  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  adopted  land.  The  relations 
of  Donald  Smith  with  Canada  were  of  this 
kind.  He  was  one  of  a  hardy  band  of  ad- 
venturers who  staked  their  lives  and  every- 
thing that  they  hoped  to  possess  upon  the 
future  of  the  Northwest  Territories  and  who 
saw  to  it  that  their  confidence  was  justified. 
Canada  owes  more  to  Donald  Smith,  and 
Donald  Smith  to  Canada,  than  is  likely  ever 
to  be  told. 

To  epitomize  the  narrative  of  these  two 
large  volumes  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  a  review.  Mr.  Beckles  Wilson  has 
done  his  biographical  work  not  only  with  a 
due  attention  to  brevity  and  condensation, 
but  with  an  unfailing  tact  and  an  emphasis 
upon  essentials  that  are  rare  enough  among 
works  of  this  kind.     He  throws  valuable  light 
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upon  the  career  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
and  upon  the  checkered  story  of  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  for 
the  first  time  we  have  a  competent  sketch  of 
the  Riel  Rebellion  at  Fort  Garry. 

In  1896  Sir  Donald  Smith  became  Canadian 
High  Commissioner  in  London,  a  position  that 
might  have  been  regarded  as  a  retirement 
from  active  life,  but  that  was  certainly  not 
so  regarded  by  him.  Canadian  interests  were 
never  more  strenuously  safeguarded  than 
during  the  ensuing  years,  nor  did  Canada  ever 
more  profit  from  a  wisely  directed  emigra- 
tion. During  the  following  year  Sir  Donald 
Smith  became  Lord  Strathcona,  an  honor 
paid,  so  he  said,  not  so  much  to  himself  as 
to  Canada.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that 
a  lady  displayed  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  colonies  by  inviting  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
to  a  garden  party  with  the  request  that  he 
and  his  fellow-guests  would  "kindly  appear  in 
their  native  costumes." 

A  biography  should  be  judged  by  the  vi- 
tality of  the  personal  picture  that  it  presents. 
Certainly  the  author  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
such  a  test  as  this.  His  portrait  is  a  living 
one,  and  as  such  it  should  receive  the  wel- 
come that  it  deserves  from  those  who  recog- 
nize Lord  Strathcona  as  occupying  a  high 
place  among  the  builders  of  the  world. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  G.  C.  V.  O.  By  Beckles 
Wilson.       Boston :      Houghton      Mifflin      Company ; 

$6.50.  _^ 

CURRENT  VERSE. 

For  the  Men  at  the  Front. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  whose  mighty  hand 

Dominion  holds  on   sea  and  land, 

In    peace    and    war    Thy    will    we   see 

Shaping   the    larger   liberty. 

Nations  may   rise  and   nations    fall, 
Thy  changeless  purpose   rules  them  all. 

When   Death  flies  swift  on  wave  or  field, 
Be  thou  a  sure  defense  and  shield! 
Console  and   succor  those  who    fall, 
And  help  and  hearten  each  and  all! 
O,  hear  a  people's  prayers  for  those 
Who  fearless  face  their  country's  foes. 

For  those  who  weak  and  broken  lie, 
In    weariness    and    agony — 
Great   Healer,    to    their  beds   of   pain 
Come,  touch,  and  make  them  whole  again! 
O,    hear  a   people's   prayers,    and    bless 
Thy   servants  in  their   hour  of   stress! 

For  those  to   whom  the  call  shall  come 
We  pray  thy  tender  welcome  home, 
The  toil,   the   bitterness,   all  past, 
We  trust  them  to  Thy  love  at  last, 
O,   hear  a  people's  prayers  for  all 
Who,  nobly  striving,  nobly  fall! 

To  every  stricken   heart  and  home, 
O,  come!      In   tenderest  pity,   come! 
To    anxious   souls    who    wait   in    fear, 
Be    Thou    most    wonderfully    near! 

And  hear  a  people's  prayers,   for  faith 
To   quicken  life   and  conquer  death! 

For   those   who    minister    and    heal, 
And  spend  themselves,  their  skill,  their  zeal — 
Renew  their  hearts  with  Christ-like  faith, 
And  guard  them  from  disease  and  death. 
And  in  Thine  own  good  time,  Lord,  send 
Thy  peace  on  earth  till  time  shall  end! 

— John   Oxcnhain. 


The  New  Russia. 
Out  of  the  chaos  of  ruin  and  slaughter, 

The  mystic,  and  handmaid  of  tyrants  of  yore, 
Our  Mother  of  Muscovy,  Freedom's  new  daughter, 
Has    shaken    her    limbs    and    her    bonds    are    no 
more! 

Fled    like  old  myths  are  oppression  and  prison, 
Fallen  the  might  of  the  brute  and  the  spy; 

Up    from   the  mists    we   have   struggled   and    risen, 
And  see  with  the  wise  and  the  free  eye  to  eye. 

Gone   are  the   days  of    despair    and    repulses, 
Banished    forever  our  dark  of  eclipse; 

The   music  of  freedom    throbs   wild   in   our   pulses, 
The  trumpets  of  triumph  are  set  to  our  lips! 

And  woe  if  a  despot  presume  yet  from  heaven 
To    claim    his    vain    sceptre,    or    speak    as    from 
God; 
The  newly  unfettered  shall  sentence  him,  riven 
From    baubles    and    pomp,    to    be    purged    by    the 
rod! 

Yea,    we,    the    rude    sons   of    regenerate    Russia, 
With  dawn  in  our  eyes  and  resolve  on  our  brow, 

On   the   gory  apostate  and   scourge   that  is  Prussia 
Shall    wreak  the   swift  cleansing  crusade   of  our 
vow! 

And   then,   with    the  older   free   nations  combining, 
We'll    pledge    humankind    to    mad    havoc's    sur- 
cease: 
O'erjoyed,    with     the    prophets    our    new    role    di- 
vining, 
To  pluck  from    Night's    bosom  the  fixed    star  of 
Peace. 

And  down  the  far  ages  shall  e'er  in  man's  hearing 
The   voice   of   free,   jubilant    Russia   vibrate, 

E'er    hailing   the   god    in    him   freer   appearing, 
Till  spirit  at  last  shall  the  flesh  dominate! 

—Herman       Montagu       Donner,       in      New       York 
Times. 


Found  "sitting  out"  in  a  field  of  mowing 
grass  at  Prestwich  in  England  recently  eight 
young  couples  were  each  ordered  to  pay  lis 
6d  at  Manchester  police  court  for  having 
damaged  growing  crops. 


New  Books  Received. 
Understood      Betsy.       By      Dorothy      Canfield. 
New    York:    Henry   Holt  &    Co.;    $1.30. 
The  story  of  a   little   girl. 

The    Lookout    Man.      By    B.    M.    Bower.      Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $1.35. 
A    novel. 

Doing  My  Bit  for  Ireland.  By  Margaret 
Skinnider.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1. 

A  narrative  of  the  Irish  revolution. 

Excess  Condemnation.  By  Robert  E.  Cush- 
man.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 

Dealing  with  an  important  question  of  mu- 
nicipal   government, 

Amarillv  in  Love.  By  Belle  K.  Maniates. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

The  further  joyous  record  of  Amarilly  of 
Clothes-Line   Alley. 

Anne's  House  of  Dreams.  By  L.  M.  Mont- 
gomery. New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany;   $1.40. 

A    novel. 

The  Flag.  By  Homer  Greene.  Philadelphia: 
George  W.   Jacobs  &   Co.;   $1.25. 

A  patriotic  story. 

The  Basis  of  Durable  Peace.  By  Cosmos. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

A  new  edition.  Written  at  the  invitation  of 
the    New    York    Times. 

Carmen's  Messenger.  By  Harold  Bindloss. 
New    York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company;   $1.35. 

A  novel. 


At  the  recent  gathering  in  the  Guildhall, 
when  Mr.  Balfour  was  given  an  official  wel- 
come by  the  City  of  London,  the  following 
notice  was  on  the  programme  :  "Should  the 
proceedings  be  interrupted  by  the  presence  of 
hostile  aircraft,  of  which  ample  notice  will  be 
given,  it  is  suggested  that  the  guests  of  the 
corporation  should  adjourn  to  the  crypt  be- 
neath the  Guildhall,  or  to  the  adjoining  crypt 
under  the  Council  Chamber,  until  the  raid  is 
over.  The  staircases  on  the  north,  south,  and 
west  sides  of  the  Guildhall  give  access  to 
these  crypts,  which  are  spacious,  well  lighted, 
and  in  direct  communication  with  other  parts 
of  the  building." 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
English  linens,  taffetas,  silks,  English  and 
French  damasks,  tapestries,  etc.  Oak  Pan- 
elled Rooms  complete  for  transportation. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

1)8   to    124  First   Street,  corner   1 

inna, 

San    Francisco 

ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed   day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    City 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


For  Heavy  Service  Use 

California 
Redwood 

Block  Paving 

Economical  —  costs  less  to  lay  and  has 
longer  life  than  other  pavings. 
Durable— will  stand  the  heaviest  traffic 
and  outlive  asphalt,  brick  or  concrete. 
Noiseless,  dustless,  sanitary. 
Maintenance  costs  practically  nothing. 
Easy  on  the  feet  of  employees. 
And  Redwood  contains  a  natural 
preservative  —  does  not  require  arti- 
ficial preservatives  to  insure  long  life. 
Resists  rot  and  fire.  Permanent  in 
shape. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  "California  Red- 
wood Block  Paving,"  and  full  information. 

California  Redwood  Association 

7 1 7  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 
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FARCE  AT  THE  COLUMBIA. 

Well,  we  seem  to  have  started  the  fall 
season  with  a  rush.  Both  the  Columbia  and 
the  Cort  have  announced  the  coming  of  a 
number  of  stable  and  interesting  attractions 
which  excite  expectation ;  at  the  Columbia 
"Polyanna"  and  "Springtime,"  Mrs.  Fiske, 
Otis  Skinner,  Maude  Adams  ;  at  the  Cort  Eu- 
gene Walter's  "The  Knife,"  Max  Figman  in 
a  comedy,  the  La  Scala  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany, are  some  which  are  most  provocative 
of   anticipation. 

And  this  week  the  series  of  plays  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Klaw  &  Erlanger  Company  had 
their  start  at  the  Columbia  under  the  pleas- 
antest  auspices  ;  a  large  and  cordial  audience, 
quantities  of  flowers,  a  thundering  welcome 
to  Burt  Wesner  (who  personally  directs  the 
performances),  and  a  neat  speech  by  Mr. 
Klaw. 

The  play  has  a  felicitous  title.  "Here 
Comes  the  Bride,"  however,  is  a  farce,  and 
the  bride,  an  ancient  and  grotesque  dame  who 
rather  belongs  to  the  old  farce  regime,  forms 
an  anti-climax  to  expectations.  There  is  a 
wedding  with  a  veiled  bride  of  the  "Mari- 
tana"  order,  impecuniosity  and  sudden  wealth 
play  football  with  each  other,  and  an  agree- 
able and  well-balanced  company  endeavor  to 
convince  us  that  farce  is  their  metier.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  advisable  to  begin  with  some- 
thing light  and  produce  the  bigger  guns  later, 
but  I  have  an  idea  that  the  new  company  are 
going  to  win  their  spurs  in  something  that 
does  not  so  widely  depart  from  reality. 

Messrs.  Atwell  and  Marcin,  the  authors  of 
the  piece  (which,  by  the  way,  was  having  a 
contemporaneous  premiere  at  Boston),  have 
not  heeded  the  up-to-date  ruling  that  farce, 
to  be  successful,  must  always  be  either  prob- 
able or  verging  on  realism.  Hence  the  fun 
was  fast,  but  not  always  furious.  However, 
there  were  enough  laughs  going  around  to 
encourage  both  the  management  and  the 
players,  and  the  humor  did  not  require 
deodorization. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Klaw  said  in  his  speech, 
that  this  youthful  Pacific  Coast  enterprise  is 
still  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  but,  if  the  atti- 
tude of  a  first-night  audience  can  serve  as 
any  kind  of  a  guaranty,  it  is  going  to  have 
public    support. 

Bertha  Mann,  George  Spaulding,  James 
Liddy,  Thomas  MacLarnie,  Grace  Travers, 
Susanne  Morgan,  and  A.  Burt  Wesner  are 
some  of  the  company  whose  work  is  familiar 
to  Californians.  Besides  these,  an  agreeable 
addition  to  the  company  consists  of  Messrs. 
Ford  and  Gastrock,  and  in  Beatrice  Nichols 
we  have  a  promising  little  ingenue. 

However,  heavier  work  will  more  thor- 
oughly test  the  company's  powers  to  interest 
and  entertain.  In  society  or  comedy  drama 
they  will  probably  rank  in  the  same  scale  as 
the  best  Alcazar  company.  And  with  the 
evanishment  of  that  group  of  players  comes 
the  opportunity  of  the  present  company,  to 
meet  which  there  has  been  a  lowering  of 
prices. 


humor  was  less  and  the  vulgarity  greater, 
while  in  "What  Next?"  the  latter  element  is 
unpleasantly  stifling  in  its  odorous  predomi- 
nance. 

Yes,  it  actually  seems  to  smell.  One  can 
not  get  away  from  it  for  a  moment.  "What 
Next?"  is  a  one-idea  play.  Everything,  every 
joke,  every  scene,  every  lyric,  every  bit  of 
business  such  as  that  in  which  the  chorus 
girls  each  projected  a  shapely  leg  through  the 
apertures  in  the  scenery,  they  themselves  re- 
maining invisible,  established  the  idea  of  the 
purely  physical  lure  of  sex.  There  was  a 
cynical  openness,  an  absence  of  the  usual 
veilings  and  maskings  of  the  idea,  which  was 
really  quite  daunting.  Even  the  innocents 
who  joyously  accepted  the  fun  and  merry 
antics  attendant  on  the  mixed-up  matrimonial 
conditions  of  "So  Long  Letty"  and  "Canary 
Cottage"  might  balk  at  the  startling  candor 
with  which  the  one  idea  prevailing  in  "What 
Next?"  is  handled. 

As  may  be  deduced  from  the  bit  of  busi- 
ness already  mentioned  "What  Next?"  is  a 
leg  show  ;  and  legs,  once  so  shocking  a  pos- 
session and  only  allowed,  in  adult  females,  to 
be  visible  in  public  on  the  sea  beach,  or  the 
stage  of  a  musical-comedy  show,  are  now 
becoming  almost  tamely  common.  The  men 
have  almost  stopped  looking  at  them  and 
their  silk  transparencies  as  they  pass  by, 
showing  some  tendency  to  hark  back  to  their 
former  occupation  of  scrutinizing  the  counte- 
nance of  the  passing  female.  Perhaps  they 
would  do  it  more  frequently  if  they  didn't 
get  such  awful  shocks  when  they  raise  a  pair 
of  expectant  eyes  from  a  couple  of  giddy, 
sixteen-year-old,  silk-clad  ankles,  only  to  en- 
counter the  damaged  features  of  sweet  forty- 
eight. 

Well,  anyway,  so  long  as  there  are  so  many 
shapely  ankles  on  the  street,  be  they  of  the 
vintage  of  sixteen  or  forty-eight,  it  behooves 
producers  to  do  their  duty  when  they  put 
them  on  the  stage.  And,  however  dubious 
are  the  morals  of  "What  Next?"  the  shapes 
are  impeccable.  The  chorus  girls  are  young 
and  pretty ;  costumes  likewise  young  and 
pretty ;  scenery  ditto. 

The  company  is  made  up  of  very  good  stuff, 
but,  at  first,  the  players  had  to  work  pretty 
hard,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  play  of  the" 
authors'    humor    in    the    earlier    scenes    was 


TROPIC  WEATHER  AT  THE  CORT. 

"What  Next?"  query  Oliver  Morosco  and 
Elmer  Harris  in  the  title  of  their  latest  mu- 
sical comedy,  and  that  line  of  spectators  for 
whom  the  piece  was  not  written  is  apt  to 
cry,  in  startled  reprobation,  "What  indeed?" 
There  are,  however,  any  quantity  of  people 
for  whom  "What  Next?"  was  written,  and 
they  assembled  in  an  elatedly  expectant  throng 
on  Sunday  evening.  They  are  the  people  who 
particularly  approved  of  "So  Long  Eetty,"  and 
bathed  in  happiness  during  the  several  runs 
in  several  cities  of  "Canary  Cottage." 

This  particular  line  of  approvers  the  two 
authors  have  taken  the  measure  of.  They 
caught  them  in  Los  Angeles,  they  caught  them 
here.  Also  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
Along  with  them,  of  course,  they  caught  some 
innocents  who  only  see  the  cleverness  and 
the  fun  and  never  perceive  the  underlying 
and  essential  naughtiness  of  the  idea. 

As  a  maiter  of  fact  "So  Long  Letty,"  the 
first  of  the  trio,  had  more  wit  and  humor 
than  "Canary  Cottage,"  and  when  it  first  came 
out  was  very  amusing.  Real  humor  some- 
times makes  essential  vulgarity  pardonable, 
am/  there  were  very  clever  people  in  "So 
Li  'ig  Letty,"  who  came  near  to  accomplish- 
ing the  feat  oi  making  the  humor  outshine 
Ei   ,'     vulgarity.      In     "Canary     Cottage"     the 


rather  forced.  Perhaps  that  was  why,  since 
the  fun  refused  to  be  spontaneous,  they  had 
had  recourse  to  motives  and  treatment  of 
such  pervasive  vulgarity.  In  fact  I  suspect 
that  they  evolved  "What  Next?"  before  the 
fires  of  genius,  somewhat  smouldering  after 
the  heavy  draughts  made  on  them  for  "So 
Long  Letty"  and  "Canary  Cottage,"  had  be- 
gun to  glow  again. 

However,  there  is  a  lot  of  good  dancing  in 
"What  Next?"  and  when  the  three  husbands 
got  together  the  currents  of  the  authors' 
humor   began   to   flow  more   easefully. 

Yes,  the  heroine,  very  unctuously  imper- 
sonated by  Blanche  Ring,  had  three  husbands. 
In  place  of  mispairing  off  various  married 
pairs  and  putting  the  wrong  couple  of  mates 
in  the  numerous  conjugal  bowers  that  make 
up  the  off-stage  precincts  of  plays  of  the 
kind  the  ingenious  authors  of  "What  Next?" 
resurrect  the  two  supposedly  defunct  hus- 
bands of  Mrs.  Brown,  and  when  the  curtain 
falls  on  Act  I  all  three — Smith,  Jones,  and 
Brown — have  disappeared  in  the  complais- 
antly  yawning  entrance  to  Mrs.  Brown's  pri- 
vate bower. 

The  effect  on  the  visualizing  imagination 
was  quite  hectic,  but  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  when  the  curtain  rose  on  the  other  side 
of  the  said  entrance  it  turned  out  that  there 
were  exactly  four  rooms  opening  on  the  cen- 
tral apartment  of  Mrs.  Brown's  cottage,  out 
of  the  doors  of  three  of  which  gradually 
emerged  the  three  rueful  husbands — how- 
ever, as  the  weather  is  getting  rather  warm 
and  murky,  I  will  blushingly  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

Of  the  relative  merits  of  the  three  come- 
dians playing  the  roles  of  the  three  husbands, 
Charles  Winninger  ranks  as  positive,  Neely 
Edwards  as  comparative,  and  Ed  Flanagan  as 
superlative.  By  which  I  mean  a  gradunlly 
rising  scale  of  merit.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Charles  Winninger  is  featured.  But 
this  comedian's  opening  scenes  were  not  ade- 
quately supplied  with  humor,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  work  too  hard  for  his  laughs. 
The  other  two  were  more  fortunate,  but,  as 
a  trio,  all  three  eventually  made  good. 

Blanche  Ring  is  well  placed  and  very  orna- 
mental in  the  role  of  Mary  Brown.  Evi- 
dently the  comedienne  loves  good  clothes  and 
knows    how    to    show    them    off.      Her    humor 


is  rather  assertive,  but  she  knows  how  to 
hold  the  stage  centre,  and  win  the  favor  of 
an    audience. 

Eva  Fallon  is  one  of  those  pretty  little 
footlight  blossoms  who  has  the  dainty  tripping 
motions,  the  pretty,  fugitive  coquetries  of 
musical  comedy  down  to  a  dot.  She  and  Al 
Gerrard  made  a  rather  taking  pair  of  young 
lovers,  and  Dainty  Marie  Meeker  is  a  suf- 
ficiently disturbing  Dolly  Plump  to  account 
for  Marcelle's  jealous  uneasiness.  Leila  Bliss 
filled  a  small  role  with  such  a  considerable 
height  that  we  rather  looked  for  some  Char- 
lotte Green woodisms.  But  so  far  as  was 
evident  during  my  view  of  the  show  they 
didn't    appear. 

The  Du  For  family  were  also  present  in 
force,  and  made  good  with  the  dance-loving 
audience,  who  showed  signs  of  warming  up 
considerably  just  about  the  time  that,  daunted 
by  the  increasing  tropic  warmth  of  the  "What 
Next?"   weather,   I   retired  worsted. 


LOCAL  LITTLE  THEATRES. 

Society  is  now  entering  the  Little  Theatre 
arena,  although  not  as  competitors  in  the  art 
of  the  amateur.  Satisfied  with  the  results 
achieved  by  Mr.  Arthur  Maitland,  who  served 
as  a  young  but  efficient  actor-manager  of  the 
Arthur  Maitland  Players  during  the  run  of 
Red  Cross  benefits  given  last  winter  at  the 
St.  Francis,  a  couple  of  hundred  society 
leaders  have  clubbed  together  to  secure  Mr. 
Maitland's  services  for  another  season  this 
coming  winter,  which  will  open  the  first  week 
of  October.  This,  however,  is  purely  a  social 
enterprise,  Mr.  Maitland  guaranteeing  to  se- 
cure a  company  of  professionals  who  will  ap- 
pear in  about  eighty  of  the  best  one-act  plays 
that  have  been  gaining  vogue  in  the  rapidly 
growing  number  of  Eastern  Little  Theatres. 
For  this  privilege  Mr.  Maitland's  guarantors 
are  obliged  to  pay,  and  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,   pay  heavily. 

Not  only  will  plays  by  those  rising  young 
moderns,  Percival  Wilde  and  George  Middle- 
ton,  be  produced,  but  Alfred  Sutro  and  Au- 
gustus Thomas  will  be  represented.  There 
will  be  playlets  by  such  dramatic  lights  as 
Tagore,  Sudermann,  Shaw,  Oscar  Wilde, 
Maeterlinck,  and  Tchekov.     Each  programme, 
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r— the  Friend  of  Man,and 
Also  the  foe  of  Man 


iii'imniiiiin: 


HEN  harnessed  up  by  science  it  is  one  of  Nature's  most  valuable  gifts.  When  it 
is  n °,t.,^"er  conttol,  it  often  spells  ruin. There  are  few  thing's  wholly  evil  or  wholly 
good.  We  all  know  dyspepsia  arises  from  immoderate  eating;  but  it  is  also  unhealthful 
to  eat  too  little.  Over-indulgence  in  anything  is  bad.  Because  of  this  we  were  given 


the  heaven-born  power  of  reasoning,  in  the  not-too-much  of  anything. 

Our  sovereign  brew  BUDWEISER  has  for  sixty  years  been  a  beverage  of  sane  moder- 
ajion.  It  has  untold  numbers  of  friends  in  every  civilized  land  because  of  its  Purity.  Quality. 
Mildness  and  exclusive  Saaier  Hop  Flavor.  BUDWEISER  sales  exceed  other  beers  by 
millions  of  botdes.  anheuser-busch  •  ST.  touts,  us.A. 

Visitors  to  St  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant— covers  142  acres. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel  and  Anheuser'Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Means  -Moderation : 


c-" " 
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generally  speaking,  will  contain  a  comedy,  a 
satire,  a  thriller,  and  a  playlet  of  a  poetical 
nature. 

In  fact,  society  refuses  the  decree  that, 
just  because  San  Francisco  is  at  the  jumping- 
off  place,  they  are  to  be  out  of  the  latest 
move  in  dramatics.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  the  commercial  managers,  aiming  at  se- 
curing the  patronage  of  the  majority,  will 
incur  loss  if  they  put  on  one-act  plays  of  an 
alleged  high-brow  character.  So  this  par- 
ticular group  who  are  engineering  the  move- 
ment have  taken  things  in  their  own  hands, 
and  will  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having  things 
conducted  their  own  way. 

Performances  will  not  begin  until  9  o'clock, 
thus  allowing  dinner  parties  leeway.  As  be- 
fore, the  performances  will  take  place  in  the 
Colonial  ballroom  of  the  St.  Francis,  for 
which  a  five-thousand-dollar  removable  stage 
'has  been  specially  constructed.  Following  the 
evening  performances  will  be  a  dance,  each 
affair  to  be  entirely  invitational.  However, 
each  of  the  one-weekly  evening  performances 
are  to  be  supplemented  by  one  matinee  per- 
formance, also  invitational.  Thus  each  pro- 
gramme will  be  passed  on  by  quite  a  number 
of  people,  and  when  the  season  of  twenty 
weeks  is  over  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  entree  will  have  seen  eighty  playlets  of 
whose  success  in  Eastern  theatres  we  have 
been  aggravated  by  reading  about,  without 
any  particular  expectation  of  seeing  them 
played  here. 

]  Mr.  Mnitland's  success  during  the  Red 
Cross  series  warrants  assured  expectancy  to* 
the  coming  enterprise ;  an  enterprise  which 
bids  fair  to  be  perpetuated,  for,  if  a  victorious 
peace  should  come,  and  the  malaise  and  un- 
certainty of  a  nation  at  war  which  pene- 
trates all  classes  should  pass,  there  is  some 
possibility  that  a  permanent  organization  will 
be  formed  and  a  "Little  Theatre"  be  built , 
in  which  case  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise 
will  permit  themselves  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  inviting  to  attend  as  guests  at  the 
matinees  such  of  those  of  the  outside  public 
■as  feel  a  deep  and  genuine  interest  in  the 
actual  drama. 

I  The  second  season  of  the  Little  Theatre  of 
the  Players'  Club  is  also  vigorously  under  way 
and  will  open  in  September,  In  this  organiza- 
tion members  who  have  a  taste  and  a  talent 
for  play-writing  are  encouraged  to  try  their 
hand,  and  I  note  that  some  original  work  is 
on  the  programme  for  the  coming  season. 
The  Flayers'  Club  have  also  boldly  grappled 
with  a  brave  idea — that  of  presenting  D'An- 
nunzio's  "Daughter  of  Jorio,"  which  we  have 
seen  here  played  in  Italian  with  Aguilia  as 
the  star.  There  are  also  under  preparation 
several  playlets  which  have  been  notably  suc- 
cessful in  the  Eastern  Little  Theatres,  among 
them  Dunsany's  "Tents  of  the  Arabs"  and 
Grant  Carpenter's  "The  Dragon's  Claw." 
I  It  really  begins  to  look  as  if  "the  movies" 
were  not  going  to  have  it  all  their  own  way. 


THE  FREDERIC  VILLIERS'  LECTURES. 


It  is  next  to  impossible  to  listen  to  a  war 
lecture,  or  see  war  pictures,  without  experi- 
encing thrills  of  emotion,  be  it  or  patriotism, 
fear,  or  pity.  The  fear  and  pity  is  for  the 
soldiers  and  the  possible  fate  that  awaits 
them  ;  yet,  whether  we  see  them  as  fighters 
inside  their  own  lines,  or  as  captives  inside 
those  of  the  enemy,  so  normal  is  human  na- 
ture that  we  seldom  see  sad  faces  among 
them. 

Mr.  Frederic  Villiers,  the  veteran  war  cor- 
respondent, who  is  lecturing  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Paul  Elder  Company,  interpo- 
lates his  lecture,  which  is  that  of  a  man  per- 
sonally   familiar    with    the    battle    scenes    and 


battle  grounds  in  France,  with  many  examples 
of  his  own  famous  sketches.  He  has  a  keen 
eye  for  effect,  and  a  love  for  light  and 
shadow  contrasts.  His  skies  are  full  of  the 
angry  drama  of  war,  as  well  as  his  groups 
of  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  the  fray.  He  has 
viewed  many  of  the  scenes  represented 
through  a  periscope,  reproducing  them  in 
striking  sketches  which  are  like  frenzied 
battle  scenes  suddenly  frozen  into  pictured 
immobility. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  lecture  a  long  and 
intensely  interesting  series  of  official  French 
motion  pictures  are  given,  in  which  are  many 
views  of  the  wrecked  and  blighted  soil  of 
France  and  fresh  angles  of  li  fe  in  the 
trenches  are  shown.  These  include  many  of 
the  invariably  interesting  pictures  of  files  of 
prisoners,  whose  physiognomies  express  vari- 
ous emotions  according  to  their  characters ; 
some  dejected,  some  grinningly  cheerful,  and 
others  trying,  from  a  boyish  sense  of  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  fitting  thing,  to  let 
their  mien  indicate  the  surliness  or  the  sad- 
ness appropriate  to  a  prisoner  of  war.  There 
is,  however,  with  all  the  European  soldiers 
one  invariable  cure  for  low  spirits — a  stand  in 
front  of  the   camera. 

In  some  unidentified  European  city  we  saw 
the  marching  hosts  of  several  of  our  allies; 
and  among  them  finally  came  our  American 
boys,  who  gave  the  impression  of  being  col- 
lectively of  much  lighter  and  cleaner  build 
than  the  men  in  the  peasant  armies  of  Eu- 
rope. I  wondered  why,  since  many  of  our 
men  come,  no  doubt,  from  that  same  peasant 
stock,  but  there  is  something  in  the  alert 
American  life  that  seems  to  keep  its  youth 
slender   and   lithe. 

All  these  pictures  were  accompanied  with 
interesting  running  comment  by  the  English 
lecturer,  a  fresh -colored,  soldierly  veteran  in 
khaki  to  whom  battles  are  an  old  story.  He 
does  not  regard  war  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  sentimentalist,  but  rather  like  a  matter- 
of-fact  general  who  agrees  with  Sherman,  but 
from  habit  and  instinct  looks  over  the  men, 
and  the  ground,  "and  the  munitions  with  the 
keenly  critical  eye  of  an  expert. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Panama  to  use 
the  higher  mountains  near  the  canal  as  a 
means  of  getting  a  change  of  climate  quickly 
and  cheaply  for  the  benefit  of  canal  employees, 
soldiers,  and  others.  The  mountains  around 
the  head  of  the  Chagres  River  are  3000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  A  road  built  up  to  the 
summits  would  afford  access  to  them  in  less 
than  two  hours  from  either  terminal  of  the 
canal.  A  railway  at  a  cost  of  several  million 
dollars  was  built  to  reach  Boquete,  nearly  300 
miles  from  Panama  by  sea,  when  a  road  to 
the  Chagres  highlands  could  have  been  built 
for  half  a  million,  not  only  giving  access  to 
those  regions,  but  to  rich  agricultural  lands. 
People  living  in  the  lowlands  could  spend  the 
week-ends  on  those  mountains.  They  could 
even  leave  Panama  at  the  close  of  business, 
reach  the  mountains  before  dark,  and  return 
in   time   for  business  next  morning. 


Cooperative  societies  in  England,  France, 
and  Russia  joined  in  a  congress — their  forty- 
ninth  affair  of  the  sort — in  May.  They  then 
reported  3,310,000  members  in  1915,  capital 
stock  of  $236,000,000,  and  annual  business  ex- 
ceeding $825,000,000. 

--•-«- 

The  glass  from  which  the  10,500  capsules 
containing  the  national  army  numbers  were 
drawn  in  Washington  recently  is  to  be  added 
to  the  historic  collections  at  Independence 
Hall. 
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DRINK  TEA  AND  ECONOMIZE 


'SAFE-TEA  FIRST' 


It  costs  the  least  of  any  refreshment. 

300  cups  to  every  pound  of  really  good  tea. 

Have  your  grocer  send  you  a  tin  of 

Ridgways  India -Ceylon  Tea 

Full  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Refunded 


Awarded  Gold  Medal 
Awarded  Grand  Prize 

New  York  Office 


San  Francisco  1915 
San  Diego         1916 

111-113  Hudson  Street 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

"Here  Comes  the  Bride"  at  the  Columbia. 

An  instantaneous  hit  is  the  verdict  of  the 
San  Francisco  press  concerning  "Here  Comes 
the  Bride,"  a  new  three-act  comedy  by  Roy 
Atwell  and  Max  Marcin,  which  received  its 
premiere  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  last  Mon- 
day night. 

The  story  of  the  play  has  to  do  with  the 
marital  entanglement  which  befalls  Frederic 
Tile,  a  young  attorney,  played  by  Harrison 
Ford.  After  accepting  an  offer  of  $100,000 
for  a  twelve  months'  engagement  in  the  land 
of  matrimony  Tile  discovers  the  folly  of  his 
adventure  and  tries  to  slip  the  conjugal  rope 
from  his  neck.  He  succeeds,  but  not  with- 
out some  very  amusing  complications. 

Ethel  Sinclair,  the  leading  feminine  role, 
is  played  by  Bertha  Mann. 

"Here  Comes  the  Bride"  is  playing  to  al- 
most capacity  audiences  and  will  enter  upon 
i*s  second  week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next 
Monday  night. 

"Under  Pressure,"  a  new  play  from  the  pen 
of  Sydney  Rosenfeld,  will  be  played  beginning 
September  10th  with  Bertha  Mann  in  the  star 
role.  

Seeond  Week  of  "  What  Next?  " 
Sunday  night,   September  2d,   ushers  in  the 
second  big  week  of  Oliver  Morocco's  success- 
ful comedy  with  music,  "What  Next?"  at  the 
Cort    Theatre. 

"What  Next?"  has  played  to  tremendous 
and  appreciative  audiences  at  the  Cort  and 
has  "duplicated  the  great  success  achieved  by 
its  sister  plays,  "So  Long  Letty"  and  "Canary 
Cottage"  in  San  Francisco.  Written  by  the 
same  authors,  Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer 
Harris,  with  its  music  and  lyrics  by  Harry 
Ticrney  and  Al  Bryan,  "What  Next?"  appears 
to  be  about  the  limit  of  originality,  surprise, 
and  melody.  There  are  about  twenty  lilting 
melodies,  nearly  every  one  of  them  of  the 
whistleable  or  danceable  kind,  and  the  song 
shops  in  San  Francisco  are  working  overtime, 
it    is    said. 

Briefly,  the  plot  of  "What  Next?"  is  writ- 
ten around  the  adventures  of  Mary  Brown 
(Blanche  Ring),  who  has  three  husbands  and 
is  evidently  a  "trigamist,"  as  Dolly  Plump 
(Marie  Meeker)  describes  her  in  the  play. 
The  complications  that  ensue  keep  things 
moving  along  in  great  shape  and  enough 
funny  situations  arise  to  provide  two  or  three 
ordinarv  comedies. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  one 
of  the  best  bills  in  its  history. 

Leona  La  Mar,  who  will  be  the  headline 
attraction,  is  known  as  "the  Girl  with  the 
Thousand  Eyes."  This  wonderful  young 
woman  possesses  the  power  to  read  one's 
thoughts.  She  will  tell  you  where  you  have 
mislaid  an  article  ;  she  will  predict  events  in 
your  life  :  she  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  you, 
step  by  step,  over  your  past  life,  and  she  will 
take  you  into  the  dim  future  with  the  same 
ease  and  certainty.  You  may  ask  her  ques- 
tions— not  aloud,  understand,  so  that  others 
may  hear  your  voice,  but  rather  in  thought — 
and  they  will  be  instantly  transmitted  to  her 
and  as  rapidly  answered.  For  those  who  are 
wont  to  sneer  and  doubt  there  is  but  this  to 
be  said :  Put  the  young  lady  to  your  own 
tests ;  prove  these  wonderful  powers,  or  dis- 
prove them,  if  you  can,  but  don't  condemn 
or  disbelieve  before  you  have  ever  seen  her. 
Chester  Spencer  and  Lola  Williams  are  a 
clever  and  versatile  team  who  sing,  dance, 
and  talk  in  a  highly  entertaining  manner. 
They  will  present  a  sparkling  musical  comedy 
skit  entitled  'Tutting  It  Over,"  which  was 
written   for   them   by   Louis   Weslyn. 

Katherine  Murray,  the  magnetic  singing 
comedienne,  who  is  styled  "Uncle  Sam's  Girl," 
has  made  for  herself  a  fine  reputation  in 
several  musical  comedies.  All  the  songs  she 
I  sings  are  exclusive,  and  she  costumes  won- 
derfully. 

The  Lovenberg  Sisters  and  the  Neary 
Brothers  have  a  dance  creation  called  "Around 
the  Compass,"  for  the  idea  of  which  Estelle 
Lovenberg  is  responsible.  It  is  a  picturesque 
array  of  song  and  dance  illustrating  the  modes 
and  manners  of  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  North  is  represented  by  a  fetching 
Saskatchewan,  the  West  is  typified  by  a  stal- 
wart Indian  maiden,  the  South  by  a  carefree 
darky,  and  the  East  by  a  very  up-to-da  te 
young  man. 

The  Royal  Italian  Trio  will  be  heard  in 
operatic   selections. 

William  Gaxton  and  company  in  the  di- 
verting comedietta,  "Kisses" ;  Charles  Olcott 
in  his  operatic  travesty,  and  Ralph  Dunbar's 
Maryland  Singers  will  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme.   

Margaret  Matzenauer  to  Be  Heard  Her*. 
Margaret  Matzenauer,  "the  greatest  voice 
at  the  Metropolitan,"  will  open  San  Fran- 
cisco's  1917-1918  concert  season  with  her 
great  song  recital  at  the  Exposition  Audi- 
torium, Sunday  afternoon.  September  23d,  al 
2  :o0  o'clock.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  time  of  commencing  the  programme 
has  been   advanced    from    3   to    2:30   and   that 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


•J  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning'. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate  prices. 

•J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


5%  (gclton  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 
Just  Above  Market  and   Kearny  Streets 


late-comers  will  not  be  admitted  until  after 
the  first  group  of  songs  have  been  sung.  The 
programme  that  Mme.  Matzenauer  will  sing 
on  this  occasion  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  San  Francisco  music 
lovers  will  be  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  Mme. 
Matzenauer  they  will  be  hearing  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  in  the  entire  world,  and  who, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Enrico  Caruso, 
does  more  than  any  other  singer  to  keep  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  great  opera  houses  of  the  world. 


The  table  found  its  first  expression  in  the 
movable  board,  set  upon  a  trestle.  In  the 
American  Colonies  the  first  form  found  was 
a  table  and  board,  which  was  a  board  made 
separately  from  the  supporting  trestles,  and 
which,  after  a  meal,  was  taken  off  the  trestles, 
and  both  board  and  trestles  were  put  away, 
thus  leaving  the  room   free. 

The  United  States  government  has  decided 
to  take  all  the  glisten  out  of  a  bayonet  and 
have  it  made  of  blue  steel.  It  is  argued  that 
just  as  a  brilliant  uniform  attracts  attention 
even  at  a  distance,  so  the  lustre  of  a  polished 
bayonet  may  be  seen  far  away. 
-**+■ 

Sequoyah,  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alpha- 
bet, was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Indian 
race.  He  was  a  half-breed  whose  English 
name  was  George  Guess.  His  father  was  a 
white  man,  and  his  mother  was  a  full-blood 
Indian  woman. 


ORPHEUM 


O'FARREL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  Thig  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
LEONA  LA  MAR 

"The  Girl  with  the  Thousand  Eyes" 
CHESTER  SPENCER  and  LOLA  WIL- 
LIAMS in  "Putting  It  Over";  KATHERINE 
MURRAY,  the  Magnetic  Singing  Comedienne: 
LOVENBERG  SISTERS  and  NEARY 
BROTHERS  in  "Around  the  Compass";  WIL- 
LIAM GAXTON  in  S.  Jay  Kaufman's  One- 
Act  Piay,  "KISSES":  CHARLES  OLCOTT. 
"A  Comic  Opera  in  Ten  Minutes":  RALPH 
DUNBAR'S  MARYLAND  SINGERS;  THE 
ROYAL  ITALIAN  TRIO  in  Operatic  Selec- 
tions. 

Sept.  9— ELSIE  JANIS,  the  Queen  of  Make- 
Believe. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundavs  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


POLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^^— 


^^i 


Geary  and  Mason  Sta. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  1&0 


2rJ  and   Last  Week  Begins  Sun.  Night,  Sept.   1 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

KLAW  &  ERLANGER  COMPANY 

In   the  99    per   cent,   joy   production 

"HERE  COMES  THE  BRIDE" 

By   the  authors  of  "Cheating  Cheaters" 
Sept.     10 — Berlha     Mann     in     a     new     play, 
"UNDER  PRESSURE." 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d    Ill's   Week    Starts    Sun.    eve.    Sept.    2 

OLIVER    MOROSCO    Presents 

BLANCHE  RING 

And  a  Typical   Morosco  All-Star  Cast  in 

"WHAT    NEXT" 

A   Worthy  Successor  to  "So  Long  Letty"  and 
"Canary    Cottage" 
Nights  50c  to  $1.50 
Best    Seats    $1.00   at    Special    Labor 
(Monday)    and   Reg.   Wed.   S:    ?a 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  cost  of  army  officers'  uniforms  and 
equipment,  which  has  been  rising  steadily  for 
years,  has  taken. such  a  decided  jump  within 
'the  last  six  months  (says  the  New  York 
Times  that  it  will  cost  most  of  the  officers 
being  graduated  from  training  camps  at  least 
two  months  of  their  salary  to  purchase  the 
necessaries  of  army  life  when  they  enter 
upon  their  new  careers.  While  uniforms  and 
equipment  are  furnished  free  to  privates  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  commissioned  of- 
ficers make  their  own  purchases  in  the  retail 
market  at  prices  necessarily  far  above  those 
which  might  be  obtained  if  the  equipment 
were  manufactured  by  contract  with  the  War 
Department.  No  change  has  been  made  m 
the  pay  of  officers  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  equipment  and  the  rising  cost  of  living 
generally. 

The  salaries  of  officers  are:    Major-general, 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 


Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 
Via  HOSOIXIX 

xew  Axu  ixxrBiors  14.001  tou 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
'VENEZUELA"   S»ila  Sept.  22 

'ECUADOR" 5"l*Sc'-?2 

'  COLOMBIA" Sails  Nov.  17 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

( Without  Transshipment! 

V/EW  AMERICAN'  STEAMERS 

'COLUSA"  IlK.OOOtonsl Sails  Oct.  6 


'SANTA  CRUZ"  H5,( 


.  Sails  Nov.  17 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

PANAMA.    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 


For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -_   -    Phone  Sorter  74S0 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


U.  S.  Mail  S.  Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE— Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  E01  Market  St.,  San  Francuco 
Sailings  every  21  days—  Sept.  18,  Oct.  9.  Oct- 30 


II  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  -where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Yallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Tncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  S  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Hag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu) KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  SepL  1 ,  SepL  1 5,  Sepl.  29 

LsbrfeSlOO.  YOKOHAMA  &L  $150.r.t.1 

Address.  J.  D.  Spnckels  &  Bros  Co.  601  Market  SlS.F. 


"TMraBrHMTij? 

ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  TO 


Mil 


AH  the  Comforts  and  Pleasm 

of  an  Ocean  Trip  with 

No  Low  of  Time 

"The  Twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacifi;" 


Mill  PACIFIC" 
S.S."BREAT  HDRFHEHH" 


Same  Time  as  Express  Train* 
Only  26  Hours  at  Sea 

FARES 

fl=ls£s*  Kcmlt  (si  Bent) 

£20."  U7.-:'  ;I5.:'  5I2-  $Sf':' 

£  til  ins  t   From  ^»ti  FraaciKo 
Pm  No,  7    -  10.33   A,  M,   «cry 

Taesday .Thursday  &  Saturday 

Direct  ConaectuKu  a!    Portland 
for  all  North  western  and 
Eutera  Point* 
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S8000  a  year ;  brigadier-general,  $6000  ;  colonel, 
$4000;  lieutenant-colonel,  $3500;  major, 
$3000 ;  captain,  $2400 ;  first  lieutenant,  $2000 ; 
second  lieutenant,  $1700.  Officers  below  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  receive  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  in  their  pay  for  each  five 
years  spent  in  one  rank.  Army  officers  are 
provided  with  heat,  light,  and  quarters,  or  in 
some  cases  granted  an  allowance  to  provide 
for  them.  Mounted  officers  receive  $100  a 
year  for  feed  of  one  horse,  or  $150  a  year 
for  two  horses.  Officers  of  the  aviation  corps 
receive  50  per  cent  more  than  the  usual  pay 
for   their   rank. 

The  prices  asked  for  officers'  uniforms  con- 
sisting of  coat  and  breeches  vary  from  about 
$30  to  $150-  Few  makers  of  officers'  over- 
coats ask  less  than  $45  at  retail,  and  prices 
go  up  to  $75  and  $100.  Leather  goods  of  all 
kinds  have  at  least  doubled  in  price  in  the 
last  year.  Ordinary  army  shoes  have  jumped 
from  $3.50  to  $7.50  and  leather  puttees  in 
some  cases  have  tripled  in  price. 

At  the  Army  Cooperative  Stores  it  was 
said  that  the  high-grade  army  overcoat  which 
sold  six  months  ago  at  $55  is  now  priced  at 
$60,  while  the  officers  uniform  of  olive  drab 
serge  that  sold  for  $37.50  six  months  ago 
now  sells  for  $43.  The  following  explanation 
was  given  of  the  rise  in   prices: 

"The  increase  has  not  more  than  kept  pace 

j  with    advancing    prices    for    civilian    clothes. 

!  All    kinds    of    woolens    have    gone    up.      The 

I  Australian  yarn  which  was  used  in  an  of- 
ficer's equipment  a  year  ago  is  not  obtainable 

;  in    this    country   at   all,   because    its   shipment 

|  outside  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  for- 
bidden. An  American-made  substitute  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  at  a  higher  price 
than  was  formerly  paid  for  the  Australian. 
We  are  paying  $5  a  yard  now  for  materials 
which  cost  only  S3.25  a  few  months  ago. 
The  manufacturers  have  been  rushed  with  or- 
ders for  this  kind  of  material  and .  can  not 
turn  it  out  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 
Officers'  uniforms  have  always  been  expen- 
sive because  good  cloth  and  the  best  kind  of 
workmanship  have  gone  into  them.  Ready- 
made  uniforms  have  been  practically  un- 
known in  the  past  as  an  exceptionally  good 
fit  is  necessary',  especially  to  the  breeches,  if 

i  the   garment   is   to   be   comfortable." 

Because    of    the    great    immediate    demand 

j  for  them  a  large  number  of  ready-made  uni- 
forms has  been  placed  on  the  market  re- 
cently by  dealers  who  have  not  been  in  the 
uniform  business  heretofore.  A  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  best-known  clothing  firms 
in  the  city  said  yesterday : 

"We  are  selling  uniforms  at  from  $30  to 
$60,  and  army  overcoats  from  $45  to  $75,  and 
are  carrying  ready-made  garments  in  stock  as 
well  as  making  them.  These  prices  are  about 
20  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  six  months 
ago.  In  ordinary  lines  of  clothing  the  in- 
crease in  that  period  has  been  about  20  per 
cent.  This  is  due  even  more  to  the  rise  in 
cost  of  labor  than  to  the  rise  in  cost  of  ma- 
terials. We  have  always  figured  on  a  smaller 
profit  on  uniforms  for  army  and  navy  service 
than  for  ordinary  clothing. 

At  the  Mark  Cross  Company  it  was  said 
that  the  pigskin  puttee,  which  had  sold  a 
year  ago  for  $5.75,  was  now  selling  for  $14.25, 

,  and  was  not  of  so  good  a  quality  as  the  S5.75 
puttees  of  a  year  ago.  The  best  quality  of 
pigskin,  it  was  said,  was  no  longer  on  the 
market  The  price  of  good  cowhide  puttees 
is  now  $8  for  officers,  against  a  price  of  $4 
a  year  ago.  One  dealer  said  yesterday  that 
the  army  order  requiring  reinforced  seats  in 
officers'  uniforms  had  added  about  $2  to  the 
cost  of  making  the  uniforms. 


"'The  Germans,"  said  Admiral  Cocheprat  of 
the  French  mission  during  his  visit  to  Xew 
York,  "the  Germans  don't  know  what  hu- 
manity means.  When  they  talk  about  being 
humane  they  remind  me  of  little  Marius. 
Marius  was  very  proud  of  the  new  kittens, 
and  went  one  day  to  get  them  to  show  to  a 
visitor.  As  he  returned  through  the  hall  the 
kittens  made  a  frightful  noise,  and  his  mother 
called:  'Don't  hurt  the  kittens,  Marius!" 
'Xo.  mother,  I  won't'  said  he.  'I'm  carrying 
them  very  carefully  by  their  stems.'  " 


"Mercy,  John,  the  baby  has  eaten  a  lot  of 
that  dog  biscuit !"  "Never  mind !  It  serves 
Towser  right ;  I  caught  him  eating  the  baby's 
food  yesterday." — Boston  Globe. 


"Travel  dJithoutlrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Keimv  3512 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route    Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"Ogden  Route    Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"  Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and    Illinois. 


"Golden    State   Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


Oil -Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED^ 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Back  East  Excursions 


i  the 


Western  Pacific 

Sample  Rates — Round  Trip 

NEW  YORK $118.20 

CHICAGO 80.00 

NEW  ORLEANS 77.50 

DENVER 62.50 

Correspondingly  Low  Fares  to  Other 
Eastern  Points 


SALE  DATES 

September  4  and  5. 

Going  Limit  15  Days 

Final  Return  Limit  3  Months  from  Date 

of  Sale,  but  not  to  Exceed 

October  31 


Liberal  Stopover  Privileges 


For  Full  Information  Apply   to 
Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  or  Ferry  Building 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway,  Oakland 

Depot  Office,  Oakland 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  old  lady  who  had  been  introduced  to  a 
doctor  who  was  also  a  professor  in  a  uni- 
versity felt  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  how  she 
would  address  the  great  man.  "Shall  I  call 
you  'doctor'  or  'professor'?"  she  asked.  "Oh! 
just  as  you  wish,"  was  the  reply ;  "as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  some  people  call  me  an  old  idiot." 
"Indeed,"  she  said,  sweetly,,  "but,  then,  they 
are  people  that  know  you." 


The  hours  were  flying  by  and  still  Algy, 
the  bore,  remained  with  her.  "Do  you  like 
music  ?"  she  inquired  listlessly.  "Yes,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  am  always  carried  away  by  music." 
She  flew  to  the  piano  and  played  several  airs. 
Then  she  turned  and  looked  at  him.  "You 
are  not  gone  yet?"  "No,"  he  answered. 
"But  you  told  me  that  music  always  carried 
you  away?"  "Yes,"  he  retorted,  "but  I  said 
music." 


The  Sunday-school  teacher  was  explaining 
to  the  children  how  Sunday  came  to  be  insti- 
tuted. "The  Lord  worked  for  six  days,"  she 
said,  "and  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  There- 
fore the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
hallowed  it.  Xow  has  any  child  my  ques- 
tion to  ask?"  Willie  put  up  his  hand. 
"Willie  wishes  to  ask  a  question.  What  is 
it.  Willie?"  "Why  did  th'  Lord  pick  such  « 
dead  day  as  Sunday  for  a  holiday  ?"  asked 
Willie.     The  teacher  couldn't  explain. 


"You're  discharged,"  said  a  magistrate  to 
the  person  at  the  bar,  against  whom  the 
charge  could  not  be  satisfactorily  proved,  al- 
though all  the  circumstances  were  against 
him.  The  recently  accused  did  not  move. 
"You  can  go :  you  are  free,"  said  the  magis- 
trate. Still  the  acquitted  stood  as  if  rooted 
to  the  spot.  "Don't  you  understand?"  cried 
the  magistrate,  "you  are  discharged.  Get 
out  !*'  "Well,"  at  last  spoke  up  the  liberated, 
"what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  I  have  to* 
give  him  back  his  watch  and   chain." 


"To  instill  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  in- 
stead of  savage  militarism  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Germans  will  be  a  very'  hard  job,"  said  a 
Sacramento  fruit-grower  just  back  from  Ger- 
many. "The  militaristic  Germans  will  mis- 
understand the  preachers  of  brotherly  love  as 
Wash  White  misunderstood  the  missionary. 
A  missionary  was  sent  South  to  a  very  god- 
less region  of  chicken  thieves  and  boozers, 
and,  finding  that  there  was  no  church,  he  got 
permission  to  use  an  old  henhouse.  He  said 
to  an  old  colored  man  who  was  always  loafing 
round  the  hotel :  'Washington,  you  go  down 
bright  and  early  tomorrow  morning  and  clean 
out  that  henhouse  back  of  Sinnickson's  barn.' 
The  old  man  frowned.  'But  sho'ly,  pawson, 
sho'ly,'  he  said,  'yo'  don'  clean  out  a  henhouse 
in  de  daytime  !'  " 

Stories  of  every  conceivable  sort  seem  to 
have  been  invented  by  Red  Cross  and  army 
workers  in  their  efforts  to  shame  the  slacker. 
One  of  the  latest  is  the  following  from  Kan- 
sas City:  "Ah!"  said  the  daughter  of  a  hun- 
dred New  England  somebodies,  "how  I  would 
love  to  visit  the  boundless  West ! — it  is 
boundless,  isn't  it  ? — and  go  to  sleep  listening 
to  the  coyotes  howl !  You  can  hear  the  coyotes 
howl  in  Kansas  City,  cawn't  you  ?"  "Not  all 
the  time,"  responded  the  young  man  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaw.  "You  see,  where  my  tent 
is   located  there   is  often   so   much   fuss  being 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  CaL;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver.  B.  C. 


Balfoce,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson.  Balfoce  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


made  by  lynchers,  cowboys,  Indians,  and  stage 
robbers  about  the  time  I  go  to  sleep  that  I 
can  not  hear  the  coyotes.  But  just  before  I 
left  I  thought  I  heard  one  howling  on  top 
of  a  'steen-story  building.  But  it  was  only 
the  millionaire  owner  of  the  edifice.  Solicitors 
for  the  Red  Cross  had  chased  him  to  the  roof, 
where  he  had  barricaded  himself  and  was 
screaming  in  agony  for  fear  they  could  catch 
him   and  compel  him  to   come  clean." 


An  Irishman  went  into  a  jeweler's  shop  to 
buy  a  clock.  The  shopman  showed  him  one 
for  $10.  "Murdher !  Ten  dollars  for  that 
bit  of  a  clock?  Is  there  anything  wonderful 
about  it  ?"  "Certainly !"  said  the  shopman, 
"that  is  an  eight-day  clock."  "And  what's 
that?"  asked  the  prospective  purchaser. 
"Why.  it  goes  eight  days  without  winding." 
"So  much  as  that,"  said  the  Irishman, 
scratching  his  head.  "Begorra,  there's  wan 
thing  I'd  like  to  be  after  asking  you.  If  it 
goes  eight  days  without  winding,  how  long, 
for  the  sake  of  St.  Patrick,  will  it  go  if  ye 
wind   it?" 


"Your  honor,"  informed  the  policeman,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  prisoner,  "he  refused  to 
rise  while  the  band  played  'The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." "  "I  did  not  recognize  the  tune," 
explained  the  culprit  hastily.  "Now,  my  dear 
man,"  said  the  judge  sympathetically,  "let  me 
whistle  it  for  you,  so  that  hereafter  you  may 
distinguish  it."  The  judge  whistled  the  mel- 
ody and  the  prisoner  listened  intently.  When 
his  honor  had  finished  the  defendant  ex- 
claimed generously :  "Your  honor,  if  the 
band  had  played  the  tune  as  you  whistled  it, 
I  would  not  be  here  today."  "Discharged!" 
interrupted  the  well-pleased  judge.  "But  the 
band  would,"  concluded  the  man  in  an  un- 
dertone, as  he  hastily  retired  from  the  court- 
room. 


A  British  soldier  serving  in  the  front-line 
trenches  was  having  a  rather  bad  time  of  it 
with  a  particularly  active  and  aggressive  "in- 
sect pest,"  which  was  pasturing  on  his  shoul- 
der or  thereabouts.  At  last,  unable  to  put  up 
with  it  any  longer,  the  irritated  man  per- 
formed a  kind  of  contortionist  trick,  stooping 
down  and  wrapping  his  left  arm  over  his 
right  shoulder;  and — oh,  joy! — secured  his 
tormentor.  But  at  the  same  instant  a  frag- 
ment of  shell  whistled  through  the  air  a 
couple  of  inches  above  his  head.  If  he  had 
not  been  giving  that  contortionist  perform- 
ance he  would  have  been  killed,  and  he  recog- 
nized the  fact  at  once.  Gravely  he  held  his 
prize  'twixt  thumb  and  finger,  and  addressed  it 
thus :  "Well,  you  saved  my  life,  you  little 
devil.  There,  go  back  where  you  were !" 
And  the  captive  was  restored  to  its  browsing 
ground. 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Hall  of  Infamy. 
The    early   morning    is,    to   me, 
Unsuitable    for    gayety; 
In    fact,   I   can   not  veil   my   wrath 
At   those   who   sing  while  in  their  bath 
In   doubtful    keys,    and   splash    and   shout. 
And  make    absurd    remarks    about 
The  glorious  world.     The  world,  as  such, 
At  dawn  does  not  attract  me  much. 
This  man,  with  whom  I  dwell,  I  find 
Is  of  that  wholesome  turn  of  mind 
Whereby    he    always    feels    most    fit 
When    I    am   just    the   opposite. 
And  so   I'll  place  within   the  hall 
His  manly  statue,  bath  and  all. 
—IV.  R.   Burlingame,    in   Century  Magazine. 


The  Slacker  Chappie. 
A  gay  Chappie-boy  went  out  for  to  Flirt 

(A  fie-for-shame  and  two  clucks  of  the  tongue!) 
With  a  Strawberry  Blonde  in  a  Purple  Skirt — 
Quite     shocking,     of     course,     but    youth     is     so 
young! 

Then    the   cruel    Conscription    Law    threatened    the 
Chap, 
(An  oli^dear-me  and  a  pair  of  alases!) 
But  the   Brave  Purple  Skirt  saved  the  Chap   from 
the    Scrap- 
In    short,    they    were    wed!       Thus    the    danger 
point    passes ! 

And  now,    far  away  from  War's  Rude  Alarm, 
(A  piffle,  a  tush,  and  a  number  of  pishes!) 

The  Strawberry  Blonde  does  the  work  on  a  Farm, 
And  the  Chap  does  his  Bit,  too — he  washes  the 
Dishes! 

— Alice  Whitcraft  Forsyth,  in  Neva  York  Times. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery*  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FAOLITIES  — 2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feet  long 

Manufacturer!!    Rjsdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Will  you  disregard  one 
of  your  highest  duties? 

T|OUBTLESS  you  are  now  meeting'  fully 
-■— '  the  responsibilities  you  assumed  in  es- 
tablishing a  family.  But  have  you  provided 
for  every  contingency,  so  that  the  support  of 
your  wife  and  children  will  be  assured? 
You  can  provide  for  your  heirs  by  carefully 
planning  your  will,  having  it  prepared  by  a 
competent  attorney,  and  by  appointing  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  as 
executor  and  trustee. 

Oar    officers    will    be    glad   to    talk 
over  with  you  this  important  matter. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Member  Associated  Sating!  Banks  of  San  f miasm) 

DECEMBER  30, 1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


SATE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital s  4.00".000.00 

SiirDlusand  Undivided  Profits 2.3U.25S.22 

Deposits 60,603,906.99 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers* 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hanker  of  the  .Viwcialed  Siring!  Binii  ef  Su  Fruoso 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  ud  21it  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch.  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  ud  7th  Art. 
Hiifht  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Blight  ud  Berndert. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets 1*5.633. 73.5.9* 

Deposits 63.499.332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,134.403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235.045.3S 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1917.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  ol  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  f,  to  8. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  A  T 

San  Francisco      Los  An 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgias  Bi : 
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Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited  > 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  "happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Carmen  Ghirardelli  and 
Lieutenant  George  Washington  Baker,  Jr.,  was 
solemnized  at  noon  last  Wednesday  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson  Cushing  in 
Piedmont.  Rev.  Alexander  Allen,  rector  of  bt. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  officiated.  Neither  bride 
nor  bridegroom  was  attended.  An  informal  re- 
ception followed  the  ceremony,  Lieutenant  Baker 
and  his  bride  leaving  later  in  the  afternoon  for 
a  brief  wedding  trip  before  going  to  American 
Lake,  where  the  former  is  to  be  stationed.  Lieu- 
tenant Baker  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Baker 
and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Raymond  Baker  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Louise  Frances  Ka>e  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Whittell  was  solemnized  on  August 
19th  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Hodg- 
head  in  Berkeley.  The  bride  formerly  resided  in 
Bakersfield.  Mr.  Whittell  is  the  adopted  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whittell  have  returned  from  their  wedding  trip 
;and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell 
at    their   country   place   at   Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Van  Coenen  Torchiana 
gave  a  garden  party  Sunday  at  their  home  at 
Santa  Cruz,  complimenting  the  commander  and 
officers  of  the  Dutch  cruiser,  the  Zeeland. 

Miss  Natalie  Campbell  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
.at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Miss 
Elizabeth    George. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  complimenting 
.  Major-General  Hunter  Liggett,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Liggett. 

A  benefit  to  raise  funds  for  the  Miilicent 
Sutherland  Ambulance  and  for  the  babies  of  Bel- 
gium was  held  Saturday  evening  in  Burlingame, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Guinness  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker 
having  arranged  a  number  of  tableaux,  which 
were  posed  for  by  members  of  the  smart  set  in 
Burlingame  and  San  Mateo.  The  patronesses  for 
the  affair  were  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Crocker.  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs. 
I  Charles  Raoul  Duval,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Guinness, 
Mrs.  John  Johns,  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mrs. 
Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs.  Sydney  Clotnan,  Mrs.  George 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Less  than  40  minutes  from  your  office,  amidst 
live  oaks  and  where  the  climate  is  ideal  the  year 
around.  We  build  to  suit.   See  us  for  particulars. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manaeer 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


A.  Pope,  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Stone,  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grrmt.  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker,  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stet- 
son, Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  William  Bowers 
Bourn,  Mrs.  Joseph  V,.  Crockett.  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott.  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newliall,  Mrs.  E.  Du- 
plessis  Beylard.  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  and  Mrs. 
Henry    Clarence   Breeden. 

Miss  Ellita  Adams  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor  of  Miss 
Edith  Grant.  The  guests  included  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Mary  Elena 
Macondray,  Miss  Helen  Tallant,  Miss  Aileen  Mc- 
intosh, Mis;  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Alice 
Recjua,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Watt.  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Margaret 
Madison,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  and  Miss  Ger- 
aMine  King. 

.Mrs.  Arthur  L.  House  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  jict  home  in  Mill  Valley,  complimenting  Mrs. 
William  E.    Storey  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  her 
guests  including  Captain  Henry  Foster  Dutton 
and  Mrs.  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Dr.  Henry  Kier- 
sted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
D.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Landfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Mendell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  MeCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Caro- 
lan, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Sydney  A-  Cloman, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Ad- 
miral Wiiliam  F.  Fullam,  U.  S.  X.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Fortune  Ryan,  Mr.  Thomas  Barbour,  and  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Bowie. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Wendell  Baker  of  New  York.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick,  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Garceau,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  William 
G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Renme  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs. 
Fletcher  Ryer,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gove,  Miss  Flora 
Doyle,    and   Miss    Lily    O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Berthe  L.  Welch  gave  a  bridge-luncheon 
last  Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Divisadero  Street, 
her  guests  including  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Charles 
Josselyn,  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Van  Dyke 
-Johns,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  William  Perkins, 
and   Mrs.   James  A.    Cooper. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon last  Tuesday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Courtney  Burr  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Leroy    Tracy   Ryone. 

Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  complimenting 
her  mother,   Mrs.   Henry   Lawrence  Kaufman. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Tennoyer  gave  an  informal  tea 
last  Wednesday  at  her  apartments  at  Stanford 
Court  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Storey  of 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Major-General  Hunter  Liggett,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Liggett  gave  a  dinner  last  Thursday  evening 
at  their  home  at   Fort   Mason. 

Miss  Flora  Doyle  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Horace     Blanchard      Chase,      Mrs.      James      Ward 


DODGE 

Eaton  £?  Campbell,  Seattle 
"our  experience  with 
Z-erolene  haq  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory." 


MERCER 

Mercer  Pacific  Coast  Agc'y, 
SanFrancisco — * 'Zerolene 
has  proven  very  satis- 
factory." 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Car  Distributors 


-because  the  records  of  their  service  de- 
partments show  that Zerolene,  correct- 
ly refined  from  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  gives  perfect  lubrica- 
■g  -n  tion — less  wear,  more  pow- 
■  i>    er,  least  carbon  deposit. 

Dealers  everywhere  and  at  our 
sen-ice  stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

For  tractors,  Zerolene 
Heavy-Duty  is  especi- 
ally recommended. 
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Keeney,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McKittrick,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee.  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs. 
Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gove, 
Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  Mc- 
Lean. Mrs.  Wendell  Baker,  and  Mrs.  George  T. 
Cameron. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleislihacker  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  at   the   Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  New-ball,  Jr.,  gave 
a  dinner  and  theatre  party  Friday  evening,  compli- 
menting Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Parrott- 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  was  a  dinner  hostess 
last  Saturday  evening  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  gave  a  din- 
ner last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  honoring  Mr.  Ellis  Wainwright  of 
Paris. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
her   home  on    Buchanan   Street. 

A  village  fair  was  held  Saturday  afternoon  at 
Boyd  Park  in  San  Rafael  for  the  benefit  of  the 
San  Rafael  Improvement  Club  and  the  Associated 
Charities. 

Dr.  William  Boericke  and  Mrs.  Boericke  gave 
a  dance  Saturday  evening  in  Mill  Yailey  in  honor 
of  their  sons,  Mr.  Charles  Boericke  and  Mr. 
Arthur    Boericke. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill   are  being   con- 
gratulated upon   the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bergie  Beckett  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


A  Famous  Shrine  of  Islam. 

One  of  the  places  recently  captured  in  the 
British  advance  in  Mesopotamia  is  Samarra, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Bagdad  Railway. 
Samarra  was,  for  a  few  years  preceding  the 
war,  a  German  outpost,  two  young  military 
archaeologists  there  maintaining  a  station  for 
the  excavation  and  study  of  ancient  Islamic 
art — and  other  things.  At  Samarra  stands 
one  peerless  relic,  a  hug  pile  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  type.  Ziggurat  is  the  old  name  of 
these  step-pyramids.  The  only  structure  at 
all  resembling  the  Samarra  ziggurat  is  the 
top  of  a  recent  New  York  sky-scraper,  de- 
signed, presumably,  to  give  a  Babylonian 
touch  to  the  city. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Ellis,  who  gives  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  Samarra  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
says :  "It  was  the  general  opinion  among 
travelers  who  have  dared  Arabia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia that  it  is  certain  death  for  a  European 
Christian  to  essay  to  enter  this  fanatical  Shiah 
city  ;  but  I  was  there  and  am  still  living.  I 
even  stood  long  at  the  gate  and  looked  in 
upon  the  gorgeous  green  and  gold  facade  of 
the  great  mosque.  Presuming  upon  the 
friendliness  of  the  crowd  that  surrounded  me, 
I  rashly  made  signs  asking  permission  to  en- 
ter, whereupon  all  friendliness  vanished. 

"This  mosque  is  one  of  the  holy  spots  of 
the  Moslem  faith.  For  it  contains  the  re- 
mains of  the  tenth  and  twelfth  imams  of  the 
Shiah  set  of  Moslems.  The  twelfth  was  Mo- 
hammed el  Mahdi,  the  last  of  the  line  of  AH, 
son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  the  faithful  ex- 
pect him  to  return  again  to  conquer  the 
world  to  the  Shiah  faith.  The  Mahdi's  re- 
appearance— for  he  is  still  alive,  according  to 
the  faith — will  immediately  precede  the  re- 
turn of  that  other  prophet,  recognized  as  such 
by  the  Moslems,  Jesus  Christ.  All  the 
'Mahdis'  who  have  arisen  in  Egypt  and  Tur- 
key and  Persia  and  India  and  the  Caucasus, 
making  sore  trouble  for  various  governments, 
have  claimed  to  be  this  twelfth  imam,  the  ex- 
pected  one. 

"Thirty  thousand  pilgrims  a  year  have 
visited  Samarra,  the  permanent  population  of 
which  is  only  about  2500.  AH  of  them  come 
from  Persia  and  India  and  the  Caucasus, 
where  Shiah  Moslems  centre.  They  differ 
from  the  Sunnis,  or  'orthodox'  in  that  they 
accept  Ali,  who  was  husband  of  Fatima,  Mo- 
hammed's only  child,  and  himself  the  cousin 
of  the  prophet,  as  almost  coordinate  with  the 
latter.  Their  daily  cry  from  minarets  is : 
'There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is 
his  prophet,  and  Ali  his  vice-regent.'  The 
Turks  are  all  Sunnis  and,  despising  the 
Shiahs,  who  in  turn  look  upon  the  Turks  as 
aliens  and  tyrants.  Indian  and  Persian  Mos- 
lems feel  that  Britain  is  serving  their  cause 
in   driving  out  the  Turk." 


Philippine  Development. 
Secretary"  of  the  Interior  Palma,  of  the 
Philippine  government,  bent  upon  learning  the 
cause  of  the  backwardness  of  the  province  of 
Mindoro,  visited  the  island  not  long  ago,  and 
carried  on  a  very  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
shortcomings  and  needs  of  its  people.  Two 
things  he  found  to  be  essential  to  the  island's 
prosperity — first,  an  increase  and  decided 
change  in  its  population,  and,  second,  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources.  There  has 
l.een  little  communication  between  different 
parts  of  the  island,  or  between  the  island  and 
its  neighbors,  for  many  years.  Secretary 
Palma  proposes,  as  a  first  step,  the  establish- 
ment   of    a    regular    ship    or    launch    service 


Desirable,    Attractive     Broadway     home; 
sunny,  marine  view,  hardwood  floor,  furnace, 
2  baths,  garden.     Key  1810  Broadway. 
Phone  Pacific  7269. 


H^el 

pdriq 

I?sAi$«ks 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 

high  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ban  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Viee-Pres.  lad  Managing  Director 


around  the  island,  which  he  hopes  will  stimu- 
late social  and  commercial  intercourse,  at  the 
same  time  affording  an  outlet  for  loca 
products.  As  the  next  step  he  proposes  colo- 
nizing the  island  with  a  large  number  of  pro- 
gressive people  from  towns  in  the  Province 
of  Batangas.  Finally,  he  recommends  that 
the  central  administration  should  give  al 
necessary  aid  to  the  colonists,  and  to  sue) 
of  the  present  inhabitants  as  shall  cooperate 
with  the  new  arrivals  in  developing  indus- 
tries. Incidental  to  his  plan,  which  is  in- 
dicative of  the  determination  of  the  native 
element  in  the  Philippines  to  prove  their 
ability  to  govern,  he  advises  the  concentration 
of  the  Mangyanes  and  other  derelicts,  now  ' 
scattered  over  the  island,  until  they  shall  have 
been  better  instructed  in  the  art  of  self- 
support.  Placed  in  colonies,  and  given  patient 
teaching,  he  thinks  these  people,  instead  of 
being  a  weight  upon  the  industrious  on  the 
island,  will  become  helpful  to  themselves  and 
to  others. 

*•*■ 

A  farmer  at  Athol.  Massachusetts,  declares 
that  his  prize  rooster,  having  partaken  too 
freely  of  some  preserved  cherries  thrown  out 
of  a  kitchen  window,  was  so  drunk  that  he 
was  taken  for  dead  and  stripped  of  his 
feathers.  He  recovered  from  his  "jag,"  how- 
ever. But  when  he  returned  to  the  poultry 
yard  minus  his  feathers,  his  hens  would  not 
recognize  him,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to 
share  their  coop. 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -     Manager 


Tahoe  Tavern 

Where  the  Days 
are  Warm  and 
Balmy  and  the 
Nights  are  al- 
wa  y  s    Cool. 


Write  or  Telegraph  for 
Reservations 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
!  Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
'the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 
|  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  trip  to 
Yosemite. 

I     Captain    Randolph    Huntington    Miner    and    Mrs. 
Miner  passed  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 
1     Mr.   and  Mrs.   George   Cadwalader  and   Mr.   and 
Mrs.     Gerald     Rathbone     have     returned     to     San 
Francisco  from  a  sojourn  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman  have  been  visit- 
ing in  Portland  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William    Ehrman. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile,  who  has  recently  been  the 
;uest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker 
at  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  is  visiting  Mr.  aud 
Mrs.    William    H.    Taylor.    Jr.,    in    Menlo    Park. 

Miss  Frances  Mclver  is  visiting  at  Fort  Ethan 
Allan,  Vermont,  as  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
William    R.    Smedberg. 

Captain  Stephen  Fuqua,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  re- 
sided at  the  Presidio  for  a  few  weeks,  has  been 
ordered    to    Alabama  for   duty. 

Mr.  Atherton  Macondray,  Jr.,  left  for  the  East 
i  few  days  ago  to   enter  Annapolis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark  and  Miss  Helen 
Clark   left   Saturday  for   a   trip  to  the   Sierras. 

Mrs.  \V.  C.  Cowles  is  visiting  at  Mare  Island 
as  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
iLieutenant  Leo   Sahm,  U.   S.   N.t  and  Mrs.   Sahm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Easton  from  a  visit  in  the  East. 
They  were  accompanied  to  California  by  Miss 
Marie    Louise    Black. 

Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Eaton  arrived  a  few 
days    ago    from    her    home    in    Santa    Barbara    and 

visiting  her  daughter,   Mrs.   Rufus  Kimball. 

Miss  Amy  Brewer,  who  has  been  spending  the 
summer  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy, 
lin  Chicago,   will   leave  in  a   few  days   for  France. 

Lieutenant  Wilder  J.  Bowers  and  Mrs.  Bowers, 
who  have  been'  staying  at  the  Meiere  home  on 
Washington  Street  since  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip,  have  gone  to  American  Lake,  where 
they    will    reside    indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Casey  are  passing  several 
,days    at    Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Whittell  are  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  at  their  home  at 
Wood  side. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  with  Miss  Genevieve 
Bothin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  at  their 
home  on  the   McCloud   River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  who  have  been 
spending  the  summer  in  Ross,  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  and  for  the  present  are  the  guests 
of  Judge  William  Carey  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  Van 
Fleet    at  their   home  on   Facific  Avenue. 

Dr.    Grant    Self  ridge    and    Mrs.    Self  ridge,    who 
have    passed    the    summer    in    Montecito,    have    re- 
I  opened   their   San    Francisco    home. 
r     Mr.   and    Mrs.    C.    Augustus   Spreckels,    Mr.    and 


HOT  WATER 


a  Fire 

Do  you  realize  that  you  can 
attach  a  Gas  Water  Heater 
to  your  kitchen  boiler  with- 
out disturbing  the  operation 
of  your  stove? 

Scalding  hot  dish  water  in 
Five  Minutes. 

A  bath  in  Ten  Minutes. 

A  cool  kitchen  in  hot  weather. 

No  ashes.  No  dust.  No  in- 
convenience. Consult  your 
dealer. 

If  in  doubt,  our  expert  ad- 
vice is  at  your  disposal  Free 
of  Charge. 

Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Phone  Sutter  140 


Mrs.  Philip  Wooster,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lawrence 
Kaufman  spent  the  week-end  in  Agua  Caliente 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and    Mrs.    Rudolph    Spreckels. 

Mrs.  Marion  Lord  is  visiting  in  Santa  Barbara 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.   Willi:™    Miller  Grahame. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Recs,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Washington,  will  return  in  a  few  days  to  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Margaret  House,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  in  the  East  and  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, returned  a  few  days  ago  to  her  home  in 
Mill  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  are  visiting 
here  from  their  home  at  Rutherford  and  are 
guests  at  the   Beilevue  Hotel. 

Mr.  William  Sproule  has  joined  Mrs.  Sproule 
and  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  at  El  Mirasol  in 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox,  who  has  been  staying 
at  Del  Monte  for  a  few  days,  has  taken  a  cot- 
tage at  Pebble  Beach  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jean  St.  Cyr  spent  the  week-end  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  II.  Clark,  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  guests  at 
the   Fairmont   Hotel. 

Dr.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
have  returned  to  their  apartments  at  the  Fair- 
mont  from    a  visit   to   Yosemite    and    Lake   Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  have  returned  to 
San    Francisco    from   a    sojourn    in    Los   Gatos. 

Miss  Lily  O'Connor  is  spending  several  days  in 
Burlingame,  where  she  is  the  house  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  Miss  O'Connor  re- 
turned recently  from  Shasta  County,  where  she 
had   been   visiting    Mrs.    Robert    Oxnard. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Fullam  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam 
left  last  week  for  the  East,  after  a  brief  sojourn 
in    San    Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Drummond  MacGavin  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Gavin  left  Friday  for  the  East,  where  the  former 
has    been    ordered    For    station. 

Miss  Cornelia  Kemper  is  the  guest  of  Miss 
Helen  St.  Goar  at  her  home  on  California  Street. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  and  Miss  Helen  Garritt 
are  spending  several  days  with  Mrs.  Rennie 
Fierre  Schwerin  and  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  at 
Del   Monte. 

Colonel  Samuel  Bottoms,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  stationed  in  San  Francisco  for  several  years, 
has  left   for  American   Lake  in  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Janetta  and  Mary  Alex- 
ander, have  returned  to  their  home  in  New  York, 
after  having  passed   the  summer  in    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence F.  Schloss  have  returned  home,  after 
spcuding  three  months  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  San  Leandro  from  a  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  returned  last  week 
to  his  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  from  a  trip 
to    Klamath    Falls,    Oregon. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Bradman  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brown 
of  Washington  have  been  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Mrs.   Bradman's  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  have  gone  to  Del 
Monte   for  a  visit  of  several  days. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Brice  is  spending  several  days  at 
Bartlett    Springs. 

Major  Charles  B.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Stone,  who 
have  been  stationed  in  China  for  the  past  three 
years,  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  shortly  and 
will    reside   at   the    Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  will  reside 
at  Del  Monte  until  the  completion  of  the  Cudahy 
home  in  Burlingame,  which  they  have  taken  for 
the  winter. 

Miss  Elizabeth  George  has  been  spending  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  from  her  home  at  Mare 
Island. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Burlingame  from  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  in 
San  Mateo. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  Louisville,  where  he  will  be  joined  in 
a  few  weeks  by  Mrs.  Cloman  and  Miss  Natalie 
Campbell.  Colonel  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman  re- 
turned   Saturday    from    a   trip   to    Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentis  Cobb  Hale  are  on  an 
extensive  motor  trip  north,  having  recently  closed 
their  summer  home  at  Shasta  Springs.  They  ex- 
pect to  return  to  their  San  Francisco  home  about 
September  15tb. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Mhoon  and  Miss  Annie  Miller,  of 
Piedmont,  are  home,  after  a  summer  at  Shasta 
Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  have  gone  to  Coro- 
nado   for   a  brief  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  are  at 
Shasta    Springs    Hotel    for   an    indefinite    stay. 

Mr.  Percy  Morgan,  Jr.,  will  arrive  in  a  few 
days  for  a  brief  visit  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Percy    Morgan,    at    Los   Altos. 

Mrs.  Walter  P.  Story,  Mrs.  Frederick  Barrows, 
Mrs.  George  Ralphs,  and  Miss  Anna  Bell  Ralphs, 
of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  Shasta  Springs  Hotel, 
where  they  expect  to  remain  until  September  15th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Cole  Burnham  are  home 
again  at  the   Clift   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  and  her  children 
are  passing  the  summer  months  at  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  Perry  Eyre,  Mr.  James  Flood,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Pringle  returned  last  week  from  a  trip  to 
Tahoe. 

Governor  William  D.  Stephens  and  party,  who 
have  been  making  a  tour  of  Northern  California, 
stopped  at  Shasta  Springs  for  a  short  stay. 


The  Leeds  University  has  secured  one  of 
the  leaders  of  intellectual  thought  in  Spain 
as  adviser  in  regard  to  the  work  and  studies 
of  the  department  of  Spanish  language  and 
literature,  Senor  Jose  Castillejo,  professor  of 
Roman  law  in  the  universities  of  Seville  and 
Valladolid. 


The  industry  of  manufacturing  matches  in 
Japan  has  at  present  190  factories,  employing 
more  than  20,000  hands  whose  amount  of 
production  exceeds  22,000,000  yen  ($11,000,- 
000).  Of  this  amount  15,000.000  yen  ($7,500,- 
000)   is  exported   abroad. 


YOUR   VERY    GOOD     HEALTH" 


SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  is  prepared  with  eighty-five  per  cent,  water  from  Glacier  Spring, 
one  of  the  group  of  springs  at  Shasta  Springs,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  selected  root  of  Jamaica  gin- 
ger, choice  extracts  of  fruit  and  pure  cane  sugar,  scientifically  compounded. 

GLACIER  SPRING  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  pure  melted  snows  of  Mt.  Shasta.  It 
is  practically  non-mineral  which  renders  it  much  more  preferable  for  the  manufacture  of  ginger 
ale  than  the  water  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Inasmuch  as  ginger  ale,  when  ready  for 
market,  consists  of  fully  eighty-five  per  cent,  water,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  the  Purer  the 
water,  the  Better  the  ale. 

SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  may  be  truthfully  termed  THE  HEALTH  DRINK  OF  ALL 
DRINKS.  AT  ALL.  DEALERS  Or  the 


SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO-OAKLAND 
SACRAMENTO-LOS  ANGELES 


Blest  if  It  Ain't  the  King  !  " 

"Lord  love  a  duck!  Blest  if  it  aint  the 
king!" 

"The  king,"  said  a  man  on  the  way  to 
Wytschaete.  "Good  Lord,  so  it  is  !  Well,  I 
call  it  sporting  of  him  to  come  this  way.  I 
hope  he  doesn't  get  copped  by  a  shell." 

The  above  incident  is  recorded  in  the  ac- 
count of  the   recent  royal  visit   to   the   front. 

For  ten  days  the  king  and  queen  were  with 
the  British  armies  in  France,  seeing  a  great 
deal  of  the  enormous  drama  of  war  where 
millions  of  soldiers  from  all  the  empire  are 
massed  deep  behind  the  firing  line. 

The  visit  was  totally  unexpected  by  the 
Tommies,  and  the  surprise  was  greatest  and 
the  grin  on  the  men's  faces  most  amusing  to 
see  when  the  king  was  traveling  through 
places  not  regarded  even  now  as  a  health  re- 
sort. His  majesty  had  a  great  reception,  and 
where  it  was  possible  he  passed  along  lines  of 
cheering   soldiers    (says   the    Liverpool   Post). 

The  king  tramped  over  battlefields,  those 
of  Wytschaete  and  Vimy,  still  under  very 
heavy  fire,  so  that  big  shells  were  bursting 
not  far  away,  and  but  for  luck  might  have 
come  close,  and  he  drove  down  roads  which 
have  a  sinister  fame  to  those  who  know  the 
menace  that  is  always  above  and  about  them. 
He  met  his  generals  and  soldiers  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  recent  ruins  and  shell  craters, 
new  and  old,  gave  proof  that  the  grim  spirit 
of   war  lurked  there. 

Not  once,  but  several  times,  was  the  king 
in  fields  above  which  there  were  brisk  engage- 
ments in  the  air,  the  rattle  of  machine-gun 
fire  between  German  and  British  pilots,  and 
the  short  knocking  of  "Archie"  shells  flinging 
snowballs  along  the  track  of  hostile  planes. 
All  this  was  the  real  thing,  not  staged 
for  a  royal  show,  and  with  a  spice  of  peril 
in  it. 

At  one  place  the  king  and  Prince  of  Wales 
entered  a  tank  and  had  a  run  round  a  field 
in  it,  both  of  them  emerging  from  the  tank 
laughing  heartily.  There  was  a  display  of 
the  tanks  at  work,  and  in  the  sky  wondrous 
feats  were  performed  by  flyers. 

There  was  also  arranged  a  special  show  on 
the  black  art  of  f  rightfulness  which  has 
steadily  increased  the  horrors  of  war  since 
that  day  when  the  enemy  let  loose  clouds  of 
poison  gas  upon  soldiers  and  civilians  in 
Ypres. 

As  soon  as  the  king  arrived  in  the  field 
there  was  the  sound  of  rushing  air,  and  there 
shot  forth  a  blast  of  red  flame  out  of  black 
smoke  to  a  great  distance  and  with  a  most 
terrifying  effect.  It  came  from  an  improved 
variety  of  flame-projector  machine  recom- 
mended by  General  von  Arnim  during  the 
battle  of  the  Somme. 

Then  he  saw  the  projection  of  burning  oil 
bursting  out  in  great  waves  of  liquid  fire.  A 
battalion  of  men  would  be  charred  like  burnt 
sticks  if  this  touched  them  for  a  second. 
There  was  another  hissing  noise  out  of  little 
taps,  and  there  rolled  very  sluggishly  over 
the  field  a  thickly  oily  vapor,  almost  invisible 
as  it  mixed  with  the  air,  and  carrying  with 
its  foul  breath  instant  death  to  any  man  who 
should  take  a  gulp  of  it.  To  such  things  have 
all  of  us  come  in  this  war  for  civilization. 

The  most  spectacular  show  here  was  the 
most  harmless  to  human  life,  being  a  new 
form  of  smoke  barrage  to  conceal  movements 
of  troops  on  the  battlefield.  Through  this 
smoke  nothing  can  be  seen,  and  one  may  be 
500  yards  from  a  great  attack  and  have  no 
vision  of  it. 

The  king's  tour  covered  a  large  part  of 
the    country    from    the    sea    to    the    Somme, 


where  he  went  over  the  old  battlefields  on 
the  way  to  Bapaume  and  Peronne,  and  the 
ground  from  which  the  enemy  retreated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  He  studied  al- 
most every  branch  of  the  organization  and 
material  of  our  armies  in  the  field,  and  spent 
many  hours  in  aerodromes,  among  the  tanks, 
in  advanced  hospitals,  training  schools  and 
camps,  and  in  workshops  and  grounds,  where 
he  saw  the  latest  inventions  of  destructive 
and  defensive  weapons. 

There  was  an  interchange  of  visits  with  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  with 
General  Petain,  commanding  the  French 
armies,  when  the  king  decorated  some  of  the 
most  gallant  officers  of  France.  During  all 
this  time  the  queen  was  making  an  inde- 
pendent tour  in  other  parts  and  towns,  meet- 
ing the  king  now  and  then  for  some  special 
occasion. 


At  the  meeting  of  Scandinavian  Parlia- 
mentarians Professor  Stang  proposed  that  an 
International  Academy  of  Research  should  be 
established  on  Scandinavian  soil.  This  idea 
has  been  very  warmly  greeted.  Certain  insti- 
tutions already  exist  in  the  three  Scandi- 
navian countries  which  are  capable  of  develop- 
ment for  the  fulfillment  of  Professor  Stang's 
idea.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Nobel 
left  very  large  sums  in  trust  for  the  promo- 
tion of  research  and  for  the  cause  of  peace  ;" 
those  sums  which  were  set  aside  for  research 
work  are  administered  at  Stockholm,  whereas 
the  Nobel  Institute  at  Christiania  is  intrusted 
with  administering  the  funds  left  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  peace.  Copenhagen 
possesses  a  similar  nucleus  in  the  Carlsberg 
funds,  inaugurated  by  the  munificent  brewer 
Jacobsen,  but  as  constituted  they  work  in 
Danish  interests  only,  although  they  will,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  render  valuable  assistance 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  work  of  an  in- 
ternational character.  In  addition  to  the 
Nobel  Institute,  Norway  possesses  the  so- 
called  Nansen  fund,  established  for  research 
work  and  given  its  name  in  commemoration 
of  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen's  achievements. 
These  two  institutions  jointly  can  be  enlarged, 
and  if  liberal  funds  are  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal it  ought  to  be  possible  to  create  at 
Christiania  an  academy  for  the  study  of  in- 
ternational law  and  politics.  The  institutions 
at  The  Hague  work  for  the  practical  adoption 
of  international  ideas;  if  an  academy  of  the 
kind  proposed  were  established  at  Christiania 
it  would  confine  itself  particularly  to  the  care- 
ful weighing  and  development  of  proposals  for 
solving  problems  of  which  there  is  now  such 
a  large  group. 


During  the  last  twenty-one  years  more  than 
2224  wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  Corsicana 
oil  field  in  Texas,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
them  have  been  productive.  At  the  close  of 
1915  the  field  had  yielded  almost  11,000,000 
barrels  of  oil,  about  three-fifths  of  which 
came  from  the  light-oil  district  and  two-fifths 
from  the  heavy-oil  district.  Some  wells  in 
the  field  have  been  producing  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  years.  The  production  per  acre  has 
been  differently  estimated  at  1792  and  2015 
barrels  in  the  light-oil  district  and  at  16.11 
and  1787  barrels  in  the  heavy-oil  district. 
The  estimated  ultimate  production  per  acre 
for  the  field  will  be  more  than  2000  barrels,  a 
quantity  of  oil  sufficient  to  cover  the  pro- 
ductive area  to  a  depth  of  about  three  inches. 
■«•»■ 

He    (with    a    tiny   one) — Do   you    like 
taches?     She — I  don't  know.     I've 
in  contact  with  them. — Perm   Slate 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Ivor) — Is   your  daughter  improving  in   her 
Zinc — I  think   so.     Some  of 
the  neighbors"  nod  to  me  again. — Awga 

Recruiting    Orator — And   what    motives   are 

taking   these  brave  young   men   to   the   front  ? 

from  the  Rear — Locomotives! — Widow. 

"I  want  a  motor  costume,  something  in 
half-mourning."  "Why,  what "  "My  en- 
gine has  a  habit  of  going  dead." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

'What  do  you  think  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  for  a  beginner  to  learn  about  golf?" 
"To  keep  from  talking  about  it  all  the  time." 
— Boston    Transcript. 

"Don't  you  want  to  hire  a  feller  to  keep  the 
tramps  away,  Mrs.  Subbubs  ?"  asked  the  small 
boy.  "How  can  a  little  fellow  like  you  keep 
the  tramps  away?"  demanded  Mrs.  Subbubs. 
"Easy   enough,"  replied  the  boy.      "I   kin   eat 
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up  all  the  pie  an'  cake  an'  things  wot's  left 
over." — Judge. 

"Shoes?"  "Yes.  sir.  What  number?''  "A 
couple.  Think  I  am  a  centipede?" — Kansas 
City  Star. 

"I  thought  you  were  against  conscription." 
"But  I've  learned  they'll  send  movie  actors 
to  the   front  also." — Puck. 

First  Motorist — How  many  miles  can  you 
go  on  a  gallon?  Second  Motorist — How 
many  can  you?  First  Motorist — I  asked  you 
first. — Life. 

—Tom,  I  want  $20  for  pin  money. 
Hub — Great  Scott!  Here  it  is,  but  I'm 
darned  glad  you  don't  want  to  buy  spikes. — 
Washington  Post. 

German  Officer  (as  he  tries  to  surrender  to 
a  company  of  American  college  boys  > — Gott 
in  Himmel,  stop!  This  is  only  war;  it  isn't 
a  cane-rush  ! — Puck. 

"Do  they  give  little  Johnnie  any  nick- 
names at  school  ?"  "Yes,  they  call  him 
'Corns."  "  "Why  ?"  "He's  always  at  the 
foot."— Baltimore   Sun. 

"Does  your  son  who  is  abroad  with  the 
troops  understand  French  ?"  "Oh,  yes,  but  he 
says  the  people  he  meets  there  don't  seem  to." 
— Baltimore  American. 

He — Darling,  I  love  you.  She — Good  gra- 
cious !  Why,  we've  only  just  become  ac- 
quainted. He — Yes,  I  know,  but  I'm  only 
down  here  for  the  week-end. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"You  never  talk  about  our  baseball  club." 
"No,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne.  "Aren't  you 
interested  in  it?'"  "Yes.  But  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  speak  unkindly  about  anybody." 
— Washington  Star. 

Sunday-School  Teacher — What  does  this 
verse  mean  where  it  says :  "And  the  lot  fell 
upon  Jonah?"  Little  Harvie — I  guess  it 
means  the  whole  gang  jumped  on  him. — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

Witty  One — Corporal  Strutt  enlisted  in 
April.  He's  the  most  patriotic  recruit  I've 
met.  Pretty  One — How's  that?  Witty  One — 
He's  highly  insulted  because  his  father  sent 
him  some  money  by  draft. — Town   Topics. 

"May  I  go  out  and  play  with  other  chil- 
dren ?"  asked  a  little  girl  of  her  mother. 
"You  may  play  with  girls,  not  with  boys," 
was  the  reply,  "for  boys  often  are  rough." 
"But."  said  the  child,  "if  I  find  a  nice,  smooth 
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little   boy   can't    I    play    with   him?" — Houston 
Post. 

"Does  your  husband  worry  about  the  gro- 
cery bill?"  "No  ;  he  says  there's  no  sense  in 
both  himself  and  the  grocer  worrying  over 
the  same  bills." — Topeka  Capital. 

Mr.  Broun — I  had  a  queer  dream  last  night, 
my  dear.  I  thought  I  saw  another  man  run- 
ning off  with  you.  Mrs.  Brown — And  what 
did  you  say  to  him  ?  Mr.  Brown — I  asked 
htm  what  he  was  running  for. — Sydney  Bul- 
letin. 

They  were  having  an  argument  as  to 
whether  it  was  correct  to  say  of  a  hen  she  is 
"setting"  or  "sitting,"  and,   not  being  able  to 


arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  they  de 
cided  to  submit  the  problem  to  Farmer  Giles 
"My  friends,"  said  he,  "that  don't  interest  m 
at  all.  What  I  wants  to  know  when  I  hea 
a  hen  cackle  is  whether  she  be  laying  o 
lying." — Tit-Bits. 

They  were  discussing  the  joke  about  gettinj 
down  off  an  elephant.  "How  do  you  ge 
down  ?"  asked  the  jokesmith  for  the  fourtl 
time.  "You  climb  down."  "Wrong!"  "Yoi 
grease  his  sides  and  slide  down."  "Wrong!" 
"\ou  take  a  ladder  and  get  down."  "Wrong!' 
"Well,  you  take  the  trunk  line  down."  "Mb 
not  quite.  You  don't  get  down  off  an  ele 
phant;  you  get  it  off  a  goose." — Indianopoli 
News. 
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Two  Essential  Needs  of  San  Francisco. 

Xobody,  we  believe,  will  question  that  the  local 
street-car  strike — with  the  riot  of  criminality  attendant 
upon  it — would  have  ended  before  now  if  the  munici- 
pal government  had  enforced  legal  guaranties  of  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property.  If  the  mayor  had  sta- 
tioned policemen  on  the  cars,  obviously  the  practical 
course,  there  would  upon  the  instant  have  been  an  end 
of  violence,  leaving  to  adjudication  or  compromise  such 
differences  as  there  are  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. That  murder  and  outrage  with  destruction  of 
property  have  marked  the  week  is  due  to  the  culpability 
of  the  mayor — to  his  contempt  of  duty  or  his  cowardice 
or  his  political  calculations,  or  to  all  these  together. 

Again,  there  would  before  now  have  been  an  end  of 
the  strike  or  of  the  disorders  accompanying  it  if  the 
public  had  day  by  day  been  informed  of  incidents  as 
they  have  occurred  and  instructed  as  to  their  sig- 
nificance. Our  daily  press,  through  its  omission  or  dis- 
tortion of  facts  and  through  its  subservience  to  the 
element  of  organized  labor,  shares  with  Mayor  Rolph 
responsibility  for  the  crimes  of  the  strike  period.  We 
declare  the  press  responsible  because  honest  present- 


ments of  information,  with  proper  councils  supporting 
the  integrity  of  law  and  the  obligations  of  social  order, 
would  have  discouraged  and  disbanded  the  mob. 

Men  and  brethren  of  San  Francisco,  the  sugges- 
tion of  what  is  above  set  forth  is  plain.  It  should 
impress  itself  upon  every  mind  intelligent  enough  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  events  and  the  necessities 
of  an  open  situation.  If  San  Francisco  is  to  sustain 
herself  as  a  community  of  American  standards,  as  a 
community  in  which  it  shall  be  safe  to  live  and  employ 
capital,  she  must  have  two  reforms.  First,  she  must 
have  a  city  government  representative  of  the  better 
rather  than  the  worst  elements  of  the  community,  a 
city  government  pledged  by  its  character  to  devo- 
tion to  lawful  standards,  thus  insuring  enforcement  of 
the  guaranties  of  life  and  property.  Second,  San  Fran- 
cisco must  have  a  newspaper  press  guided  by  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  rather  than  by  groveling  calcula- 
tions of  self-interest,  unregulated  by  any  moral  con- 
sideration. 

There  you  have  it,  men  and  brethren !  Fail — as  you 
have  failed  in  recent  years — to  sustain  these  forces 
essential  to  community  self-respect  and  social  order, 
and  your  city  must  become  a  degenerate  thing,  a  by- 
word and  a  hissing.  Xo  community  can  permanently 
submit  to  contempt  of  law,  to  dereliction  at  the  point 
of  legal  and  moral  guaranties,  and  retain  the  respect 
of  the  world  or  its  own  self-respect.  Xo  community 
can  permanently  consent  to  be  systematically  misin- 
formed or  uninformed,  and  still  sustain  an  intelligent 
and  an  honorably-intentioned  public  opinion. 


Senator  Johnson's  "Drive  on  Wealth." 

We  conscripted  in  a  very  brief  period  the  youth  of 
this  land  with  an  enthusiasm  that  z^ould  brook  no  delay. 
We  sent  that  youth  forth  to  fight  for  this  nation  and  to 
die,  if  necessary,  upon  a  foreign  soil.  There  was  en- 
thusiasm among  all  of  us  in  conscripting  them.  I  ask 
if  you  have  the  same  enthusiasm  for  conscripting  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  to  stand  behind  the  lads  that  have 
gone  forth  to  fight  our  battles  over  the  seasf 

In  these  phrases,  taken  from  Senator  Johnson's 
speech  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  take  over  the 
major  share  of  "war  profits."  we  find  illustration  of  a 
species  of  emotionalism  commonly  allied  with  loose 
thinking  or  no  thinking  at  all.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  falls  trippingly  from  the  tongue  of  the  ready 
speaker  and  as  trippingly  impresses  the  consciousness 
of  the  unreflective  listener.  None  the  less  there  is  in 
it  that  which  is  calculated  to  inspire  policies  fatal  to 
the  very  purposes  cherished,  we  hope  sincerely,  by  those 
who  speak  and  those  who  hear. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  conscripted  the  youth  of 
the  land.  But  it  has  been  done  after  careful  cal- 
culation and  under  a  plan  looking  to  the  minimum  of 
social  disturbance.  First  we  limited  the  call  to  citi- 
zens under  the  age  in  which  men  are  presumably  con- 
nected in  vital  ways  with  the  organized  life  of  the 
country.  From  lists  thus  limited  we  have  made  whole- 
sale exemptions.  Men  within  the  age  liability  asso- 
ciated with  the  business  of  government,  with  vital 
domestic  activities,  with  industries  essential  to  the  sup- 
plying of  our  fighting  forces,  are  excused  from  military 
service,  even  denied  the  privilege  of  entering  it.  Men 
of  family  or  whose  earnings  are  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  dependents  are  likewise  discarded.  Care  has 
been  exercised  to  the  end  of  minimizing  disturbance  of 
industrial,  social,  and  domestic  conditions.  The  pur- 
pose of  safeguarding  the  rights,  the  privileges,  and  the 
obligations  of  social  and  domestic  order  have  been 
steadily  and  severely  kept  in  view. 

But  how  about  conscripting  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try as  illustrated  in  the  proposal  for  a  wholesale  grab 
of  four-fifths  of  the  profits  of  certain  industries?  Is 
there  here  any  suggestion  of  the  calculations,  of  the 


wise  restraints,  enforced  in  the  conscription  of  the 
youth  of  the  land?  Is  there  not  apparent  in  this  pro- 
posal a  motive  and  a  method  radically  at  variance  with 
the  care  exercised  to  the  important  end  of  avoidance 
of  industrial,  social,  and  domestic  disturbance? 

Senator  Johnson,  Senator  La  Follette,  Senator  Reed, 
and  others  with  whom  free  talk  and  loose  thinking  go 
hand  in  hand — men  whose  first  consideration  is  for 
political  effect  rather  than  for  wise  statecraft — in  the 
exuberance  of  rhetorical  emotion  give  little  heed  to  the 
necessity  of  sustaining  conditions  as  important  for  suc- 
cess in  war  as  the  service  of  the  men  called  to  the 
battle  front.  They  do  not  understand — apparently  they 
give  no  thought  at  all — to  the  essential  need  of  condi- 
tions at  home  as  important  as  the  strictly  military 
business  of  fighting  abroad.  Happily  for  the. common 
welfare  there  are  wiser  heads  in  Congress,  made  plain 
by  the  emphatic  rejection  of  the  project  by  the  Senate. 

\  erily  the  wealth  of  the  country  must  be  drawn  upon 
"to  stand  behind  the  lads  that  have  gone  forth  to  fight 
our  battles  over  the  seas."  But  there  are  wise  ways  of 
doing  this  and  there  are  unwise  ways  of  doing  it. 
Least  wise  of  all  are  such  impositions  as  may  tend  to 
discourage  industry.  The  first  and  best  stimulant  to  en- 
terprise, especially  in  lines  involved  with  the  hazards 
of  uncertainty,  is  the  chance  of  profit.  Take  out  of 
our  industry — even  so-called  war  industry — the  chance 
of  profit  and  the  whole  vast  organization  will  fall  into 
desuetude.  If  by  a  partial  and  excessive  scheme  of 
taxing  special  industries  we  penalize  those  who  are 
exploiting  them,  we  shall  soon  be  without  the  means 
of  supplying  our  lads  at  the  front.  By  all  means  let 
us  commandeer  the  wealth  of  the  country;  but  in  the 
doing  of  it  let  us  have  a  care  to  so  apportion  the  de- 
mand as  not  to  dishearten  initiative  and  break  down 
enterprise.  Let  us  have  a  care  that  in  the  effort  to  put 
our  wealth  behind  our  fighting  forces  we  avoid  courses 
tending  to  demoralization  of  enterprise. 

In  brief  let  us  in  commandeering  the  wealth  of  the 
country  exercise  the  same  wise  judgment,  the  same 
scrupulous  discretion,  that  we  have  brought  to  bear 
in  commandeering  the  youth  of  the  land.  We  shall  not 
do  this  unless  we  establish  our  policies  upon  principles 
of  unfailing  effectiveness.  We  shall  not  do  it  if  we 
destroy  conditions  which  guarantee  reasonable  profits 
to  industries  associated  with  special  hazards.  We  can 
not  in  wholesale  fashion  grab  practically  all  the  profits 
of  war  industries  and  at  the  same  time  sustain  these 
industries  upon  a  scale  essential  to  support  of  the  war. 


A  Possible  Way  to  Peace. 

The  ultimate  effect  upon  the  German  mind  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  answer  to  the  Pope  is  matter  for  specu- 
lation, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  immediate 
influence  makes  for  stimulation  of  imperial  sentiment. 
That  the  Berlin  government  understands  the  temper 
of  the  people  and  that  it  counts  upon  the  President's 
utterance  to  stiffen  the  popular  backbone  is  manifest 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  has  permitted  its  wide  pub- 
lication in  German  translation.  Thus  for  the  moment 
Mr.  Wilson  has  through  an  effort  to  "reach"  the  Ger- 
man people  aided  the  Kaiser  in  his  domestic  politics. 

Pronouncements  by  England  through  Premier  Lloyd- 
George  and  by  America  through  President  Wilson  to 
the  effect  that  no  peace  will  be  made  with  autocracy 
are  of  doubtful  diplomacy.  When  the  conditions  are 
ripe  for  peace  with  Germany  we  shall  make  it  with 
whomever  shall  be  in  authority;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  attitude  of  the  German  people  to  indi- 
cate that  they  will  reorganize  their  government  to  the 
extent  of  unhorsing  kingship.  Reforms  within  the  - 
tern  are  possible — indeed,  quite  probable — but  there  is 
small  reason  to  believe  that  the  autocratic  Hohenzol- 
lerns  will  be  pushed  to  one  side.  They  are  t  'irmly 
in  the  saddle,  too  definitely  supported  b 
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and  spirit  of  the  people,  to  be  shunted  off  after  the 
fashion  set  by  the  Russians  in  dealing  with  the 
Romanoffs. 

That  the  forces  arrayed  against  Germany  must  ulti- 
mately win  the  war,  we  have  not  the  first  doubt.  The 
weight  of  man-power,  of  money-power,  of  moral  justi- 
fication is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Germany 
will  be  vanquished:  in  the  end  she  will  ask  for  peace. 
And  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  she  will  define  the 
terms  of  peace,  though  not  as  a  victor,  nor  yet  as  a 
prostrate  suppliant.  But  that  she  will  ultimately  pro- 
pose terms  that  the  Allies  will  accept  we  have  not  the 
first  doubt. 

The  supreme  purpose  of  the  Allies  is  related,  not  to 
the  particular  form'  of  the  German  system,  but  to  the 
menace  of  the  German  military  spirit.  The  world 
wants  to  be  able  to  go  about  its  business  free  from 
fears  inspired  by  an  armed  camp  in  Central  Europe. 
Germany  now  knows  this.  She  understands  that  it  is 
her  military  policy  and  her  military  organization — not 
the  form  of  her  government — that  the  rest  of  the  world 
resents  and  fears. 

Now  in  the  spirit  of  speculation — Utopian,  perhaps 
— let  us  suppose  that  Germany,  beaten  to  despair, 
and  to  the  degree  of  ardently  desiring  peace  upon 
the  only  possible  terms,  should  propose  general  dis- 
armament— military  and  naval — with  reference  of  all 
issues  of  boundaries,  of  indemnifications,  etc.,  to 
a  congress  of  nations — this  in  connection  with  an 
appeal  for  peace.  What  would  be  the  answer  of  her 
allied  enemies?  Would  they  reject  an  offer  so  ob- 
viously tending  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  to  advance- 
ment of  the  standards  of  civilization?  Could  they  in 
the  face  of  such  a  proposal— a  proposal  fully  meeting 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  demand  for  a  "powerless"  Ger- 
many and  President  Wilson's  demand  for  "a  world  safe 
for  democracy" — quibble  about  the  form  or  the  per- 
sonality of  the  German  government?  Verily,  they 
could  not. 

The  ultimatum — and  if  we  read  Mr.  Wilson's  letter 
to  the  Pope  aright,  it  is  just  this — is  a  dangerous  in- 
strument of  diplomacy.  It  should  in  prudence  be 
reserved  as  its  last  resource.  A  pledge  to  make  no 
peace  with  other  than  a  democratic  Germany  is  a  diplo- 
matic indiscretion :  first,  because  it  tends  to  stiffen  the 
German  spirit;  second,  because  it  will  in  all  likelihood 
have  to  be  rescinded.  For  the  truth  is  that  we  shall 
make  peace  with  Germany  when  peace  can  be  made 
with  safety,  no  matter  what  may  be  her  system  or  who 
her  rulers.    _  M 

Guardianing  the  Soldier. 

Upon  the  theory  that  it  will  obviate  the  necessity  for 
pensions  growing  out  of  the  war,  the  government  is 
going  into  the  insurance  business  on  a  big  scale.  The 
original  suggestion  was  to  insure  the  life  of  each  sol- 
dier or  sailor  in  one  of  the  standard  private  companies, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  rate  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $50  for  each  $1000  of  insurance.  So  the 
government,  which  has  no  agents  to  pay,  no  commis- 
sions, no  overhead  charges,  can  give  the  same  in- 
surance at  cost  or  approximately  $8  per  $1000  up  to  a 
limit  of  $5000  insurance  upon  each  soldier  or  sailor, 
which  means  a  premium  of  only  $40  per  year  is  to  be 
collected  by  the  government  from  the  soldier's  or 
sailor's  pay  without  trouble  to  him.  When  the  war  is 
over  the  government  will  continue  to  carry  the  in- 
surance at  the  same  annual  premium  precisely  as  if  it 
were  a  private  insurance  company.  Each  soldier  or 
sailor  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  policy  as  a  measure 
of  recognition  of  his  service. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  providing  for  the  in- 
surance system  is  declared  to  be  a  marvel  for  detail. 
It  provides  for  every  conceivable  case,  defines  de- 
pendency in  exact  terms,  states  specifically  what  shall 
be  given  for  each  child,  stepchild,  adopted  child,  grand- 
child, father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  half-brother, 
half-sister,  etc.,  divorced  wife,  separated  wife,  widow 
who  remarries,  children  of  the  first  marriage — in  short 
every  detail  that  could  possibly  be  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry. 

But  insurance  of  soldiers  and  sailors  is  not  the  only 
point  at  which  the  government  proposes  guardianship, 
li  will  be  required  of  each  soldier  or  sailor  that  he  shall 
allot  half  his  pay  to  his  family,  the  theory  being  that  he 
will  ne?d  very  little  spending  money  in  the  trenches 
or  on  shipboard.  If  a  private  gets  $33  he  gives  $15  of 
in    o  his  wife  or  relative  and  the  government  sup- 


plements this  with  $22.50  and  then  adds  $5  a  month 
for  each  child,  so  that  such  a  family  of  a  man  with  a 
wife,  three  children,  and  a  mother  depending  upon  him, 
by  giving  $20  out  of  his  pay  of  $33  a  month  would  get 
from  the  government  $47.50  a  month,  giving  the  family 
a  total  income  of  $67.50  and  still  leave  the  soldier  $13 
a  month  for  spending  money,  which  is  declared  to  be 
more  than  ample. 

The  indemnification  provisions  of  the  pending  bill 
are  unprecedeutedly  liberal.  A  man  totally  disabled 
will  get,  if  unmarried,  $40  a  month  and  $20  additional 
for  nurse  or  attendant.  For  a  widowed  mother  $10 
per  month  additional  is  provided.  If  he  subsequently 
marries  he  will  get  an  increase  of  $15  and  $10  a  month 
for  each  of  his  first  two  children — a  possible  maximum 
of  $100  a  month.  If  death  results  compensation  will 
be  paid  to  widow  or  dependent  relatives,  and  this  con- 
tinues for  two  years  after  re-marriage  of  the  widow 
and  is  paid  to  surviving  children  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  eighteen. 

There  are  other  interesting  features  of  the  plan. 
The  government  will  supply  artificial  limbs,  furnish 
treatment,  and  reeducate  those  whose  previous  occupa- 
tions may  have  been  lost  to  them  by  injury.  In  re- 
spect to  officers  the  same  general  principle  applies,  but 
upon  a  scale  very  considerably  increased. 

The  theory  is  that  all  this  is  in  lieu  of  pensions  after 
the  war.  This  will  do  to  tell  to  the  marines.  Who- 
ever has  observed  the  operations  of  our  politico- 
pension  system  will  not  easily  be  convinced  that  polit- 
ical parties  in  possession  of  the  government  after  the 
war  will  forego  the  privilege  of  bidding  up  for  the 
"soldier  vote." 

Price-Fixing  and  Industry. 

We  are  told  by  an  immediate  observer — the  Wash- 
ington Post — that  President  Wilson  has  all  at  once 
become  an  expert  in  the  important  and  delicate  matter 
of  fixing  prices.  His  methods  is  thus  described:  The 
Trade  Commission  gathers  figures  purporting  to  set 
forth  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  particular  commodity, 
be  it  coal,  steel,  wheat,  cured  meats,  or  what  not. 
These  figures  are  turned  over  to  the  President.  He 
takes  a  page  of  "intricate  reports."  studies  it  carefully, 
and  "in  an  astonishingly  short  time"  draws  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  selling  price  is  justified  by  the  costs.  There 
you  have  it — easy  as  falling  off  a  log! 

Curious,  isn't  it,  that  a  man  of  no  experience  in  busi- 
ness should  thus  in  "an  astonishingly  short  time"  be 
able  upon  the  basis  of  official  guesses  to  solve  puzzles 
w'here  the  best  business  capacity  is  wont  to  throw  up 
its  hands  in  confession  of  failure.  The  fact — or  would 
we  better  call  it  the  miracle — reminds  us  of  a  declara- 
tion recently  made  by  Mr.  Hurley,  formerly  member 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  now  member 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  that  a  serious  weakness  in 
American  life  is  the  fact  that  there  exists  no  means 
of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  cost 
of  production  in  any  classification  of  trade  or  industry. 
In  respect  for  this  high  authority  we  can  but  suspect 
that  the  processes  by  which  the  Trade  Commission, 
under  spur  from  the  White  House,  has  guessed  at  costs 
is  not  a  sound  basis  for  calculation — certainly  it  is  not 
a  basis  upon  which  any  expert  and  cautious  man  of 
business  would  be  willing  to  proceed.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent takes  the  Trade  Commission's  figures,  swallows 
them  without  blinking,  and  blithely  adjudges  costs  and 
fixes  prices,  no  doubt  rejoicing  the  while  that  by  special 
grace  of  God  he  is  endowed  with  powers  not  given  to 
other  men. 

The  business  of  fixing  prices  arbitrarily  is  not  a  new 
thing  in  the  world.  It  was  tried  in  Greece.  Rome 
sought  to  enforce  it.  And  so  on  down  the  line  of 
human  history.  Pretty  much  every  governmental  or- 
ganization has  at  one  time  or  another  had  a  try  at  it. 
The  effort,  of  course,  has  always  been  the  same,  to 
force  prices  down;  and  the  result  has  ever  been  the 
same.  Wherever  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand  have 
been  disregarded,  and  prices  fixed  upon  political  or 
other  considerations,  the  effect  has  been  to  curtail  if 
not  to  stop  production.  The  nearest  approach  as  yet 
ever  made  successfully  to  regulate  prices  has  been  the 
penalization  of  abuses  of  the  "conspiracy"  type. 

What  the  country  wants  now  is  not  so  much  cheau 

commodities  as  more  commodities.    Up  to  a  few  months 

j  ago — prior  to  the  threat  of  commandeering  prices — in- 

I  dustry  was  booming,  enterprise  and  capital  were  active 

in  all  lines.     But  in   recent  months  nobody  has  heard 


of  new  capital  going  into  production,  despite  the  press- 
ing need  of  the  country.  It  is  recalled  that  when  the 
great,  new,  cheap  bodies  of  iron  ore  in  the  West  were 
uncovered  some  years  ago  it  became  unprofitable  lo 
continue  extracting  low  grade  iron  from  the  bogs  of 
Xew  Jersey.  At  recent  prices  for  steel  it  should 
have  been  profitable  to  re-open  the  Jerse)  workings, 
but  they  are  not  re-opened.  X'obody  is  willing  to  risk 
his  money  while  the  government  stands  back  with  a 
club  threatening  to  take  the  properly  from  him  if  it 
proves  of  value.  Take  another  sphere  of  industry: 
A  large  proportion  of  the  arable  land  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  lies  idle.  In  the  region  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore — and  elsewhere  east  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains— there  are  thousands  of  non-producing  acres, 
once  prosperous  farms.  Cheaper  Western  lands  made 
it  unprofitable  to  employ  them  in  general  agriculture 
and  even  for  range.  At  recent  prices  many  have  been 
tempted  to  invest  in  these  lauds  and  put  them  to  work. 
There  has  been  expectation  of  a  general  movement  in 
this  direction.  But  with  the  government  preparing  to 
fix  prices  arbitrarily  to  suit  the  consumer  and  to  elimi- 
nate a  possible  profit  nobody  has  ventured. 

The  policy  of  the  Administration,  we  sadly  fear, 
tends  to  force  capital  out  of  productive  enterprises. 
Yet  the  Administration  wonders  why  production  does 
not  increase.  As  a  remedy  it  proposes  government 
ownership  and  operation.  Will  that  increase  produc- 
tion or  lower  cost?  Has  anybody  ever  heard  of  a 
government  setting  up  and  operating  productive  enter- 
prises on  a  cheaper  basis  than  private  initiative? 
Already  we  have  entered  on  an  era  of  government 
price-fixing.  Presently,  unless  all  signs  fail,  we  are 
to  establish  a  policy  of  practical  confiscation.  After 
that — what  ? 

Probably  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  socialistic  course  it  has  undertaken  will 
be  rapid.  It  will  be  better  if  it  shall  be  so  since  the 
thing  must  come.  We  must  burn  our  fingers  in  the 
flame  before  we  realize  that  fire  burns;  and  the  swifter 
the  process  the  sooner  the  distemper  will  be  done  with. 
We  must  go  the  whole  hog  in  order  to  get  the  revul- 
sion; and  it  looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  go  the  whole 
hog  in  short  order. 


Some  Elementary  Considerations  Restated. 

That  the  sinister  character  of  the  German  emperor, 
exemplified  in  incidents  of  the  present  war,  is  no 
new  development  appears  plainly  in  the  correspond- 
ence between  Kaiser  and  Czar  fourteen  years  ago.  just 
brought  to  light.  So  early  as  1904,  when  he  was 
posing  as  a  firm  friend  of  England.  Wilhelm  was 
a  secret  and  intriguing  enemy.  His  proposal  of  a 
combination  against  England,  urged  upon  Nicholas  in 
personal  and  confidential  communications,  betrays  the 
characteristic  spirit,  the  calculated  bad  faith  which 
marked  the  incidents  leading  up  to  the  present  war 
and  further  illustrated  in  disregard  of  legal  and  hu- 
mane restraints. 

More  recently  Ambassador  Gerard  has  revealed  the 
purpose  of  the  emperor  toward  America.  It  was  his 
plan — following  the  ending  of  the  war  in  Europe — to 
promote  a  quarrel  with  the  United  States  and  to  put 
upon  us  demands  looking  to  indemnification  for  the 
colossal  losses  of  Germany.  With  a  veteran  army  at 
his  command,  he  would  have  demanded  of  us  a  cash 
indemnity  of  staggering  proportions;  and — being 
wholly  unprepared  and  therefore  defenseless — we 
should  have  had  to  pay. 

These  considerations  may  well  be  heeded  by  those 
— there  are  still  such — who  find  themselves  unable  to 
understand  why  we  are  at  war.  Never  was  there  a  war 
more  definitely  or  positively  forced  upon  a  people. 
Not  only  were  our  rights  upon  the  sea  disregarded, 
our  citizens  murdered,  our  property  destroyed,  our 
patience  and  endurance  strained  beyond  limits,  but  we 
were  menaced  by  an  obvious  determination  to  assess 
upon  us  the  costs  of  the  war.  We  had  to  fight  or  in 
the  end  submit  to  impositions  ruinous  in  a  material 
sense  and  onerous  to  the  degree  of  national  humilia- 
tion. 

If  there  be  anybody  to  question  the  spirit  of  Ger- 
many in  dealing  with  a  helpless  enemy,  let  him  reflect 
upon  German  policy  toward  France  forty  years  ago. 
Is  there  anybody  who  does  not  know  that  there  was 
assessed  against  France  an  indemnity  calculated  upon 
the  ability  of  France  to  pay — a  sum  far  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  the  German  campaign?     Is  there  anybody 
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who  does  not  know  that  German  forces  were  quartered 
upon  France — at  the  charge  of  France — until  the  last 
franc  was  paid? 

Should  Germany  win  the  present  war  the  same  policy 
would  be  enforced  against  us.  We  should  be  required 
to  pay  in  a  sum  calculated  in  relation  to  German 
necessities  and  to  the  resources  of  the  United  States. 
German  armies  would  be  maintained  at  our  cost  upon 
our  soil  pending  payment  of  the  last  dollar.  On  top  of 
this  we  should  be  compelled  to  yield  to  Germany  special 
commercial  privileges  in  compensation  of  her  losses  in 

i  the  war.     In  brief,  we  should  be  forced  to  impoverish 

ourselves  and  in  effect  to  become  vassal  to  Germany. 

All  this,  we  know,  is  quite  elementary.     It  has  been 

set  forth  again  and  again.     But  since  there  are  still 

those  who  decline  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  they  can 

!  not  be  too  often  or  too  emphatically  declared.  We  are 
in  the  war  for  just  causes  and  because  we  could  not 
with  self-respect  or  safety  evade  it.    Failure  to  win  the 

1  war  would  mulct  the  country  in  incalculable  sums  and 
would  be  destructive  of  independence  and  national  dig- 
nity. Of  course  we  shall  win  the  war,  and  we  shall  win 
it  more  surely  and  quickly  by  going  at  it  with  might- 
and-main,   hammer-and-tongs. 


Editorial  Notes. 

In  connection  with  the  abandonment  of  Camp  Fre- 
i  mont  there  may  have  been  influences  over  and  above 
those    suggested   in   these    columns   last   week.      It    ap- 
ij  pears  that  the  Twenty-Sixth  Division,  made  up  of  Na- 
il tional   Guard  troops  of  New   England,   was   originally 
|  J  scheduled   for   Camp   Greene   at   Charlotte.     Suddenly 
ft)  and  quite  contrary  to  department  intentions  of  a  few 
I  days   before    it    was    determined    to    send    the   Twenty- 
Sixth  to  France  speedily,  and  not  to  send  it  South  at 
all.    That  left  the  camp  at  Charlotte  up  in  the  air.     Of 
If  course   there  was  woe   at   Charlotte.     Now   that  dear 
Charlotte  is  in  the  district  of  Edward  H.  Webb,  chair- 
man of  the   House   Committee  on  Judiciary.      Senator 
r;   Overland,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules, 
j     and   Senator   Simmons,   chairman  of  the   Senate   Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  are  North  Carolina's  two  senators. 
Then   there   is   Secretary   Daniels   of   North   Carolina. 
Well  !  

Although  Camp  Fremont  now  appears  to  be  perma- 
nently  in   the    discard,    controversy   as   to    where   the 
blame   lies   continues   active.     Mayor   Rolph  and  those 
|    who  served  him  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  would 
make  Dr.  Ebright  of  the  state  board  of  health  and  the 
|f    local  board  of  sanitation  at  San  Mateo  the  goats.     But 
the  record  does  not  support  this  theory.     There  can  be 
I    no  doubt  that  the  demands  made  by  Dr.  Ebright  and  the 
I    sanitation  board  were  soundly  conceived  in  the  interest 
I    of  public  health.     It  is  beyond  question  that  a  camp  of 
I    forty  thousand  men,  unprovided  with  a  thorough  sewer 
I    system,    would   have    polluted   the    region    roundabout 
I     which  draws  its  water  supply  from  wells.     Apparently 
the  fault  was  with  Mayor  Rolph's  "citizens*  committee," 
I,     which  failed  to  make  certain  provisions  pledged  in  its 
y     name.    It  appears,  too,  that  this  citizens"  committee  was 
I     a  fiction — that  in  fact  it  had  no  existence  excepting  on 
paper.     However,  all  this  is  now  burnt  powder.     The  im- 
portant  fact  is  that  there  arose  a  situation,  primarily 
|     through  failure  to  sustain  pledges  made  on  behalf  of 
San  Francisco,  which  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
pretext  for  doing  what  he  very  much  wished  to  do, 
namely,  to  cancel  the  assignment  of  troops  for  Camp 
I     Fremont  and  send  them  to  Charlotte  in  North  Carolina 
— the  home  state  of  Secretary  Daniels. 


is   made  that  more  pay  be  given,   and  the  work  is  finally  re- 
sumed. 

What  would  happen  to  the  unmarried  man  if  he  even  ob- 
jected to  the  hours,  the  work  to  be  performed,  or  the  pay  he 
received.  We  are  actually  at  war.  Ships  are  as  essential  as 
soldiers.  What  God-given  right  has  any  man  engaged  on  any 
class  of  work  for  the  government  that  is  essential  for  the 
proper  prosecution  of  the  work  in  hand  to  dictate  hours  or 
prices  ? 

If  the  government  can  draft  a  man  to  give  his  life  in  fight- 
ing for  a  principle  why  can  it  not,  and  why  should  it  not, 
draft  men  to  occupy  positions  of  no  danger  to  carry  out  its 
work  in  the  shipyards,  munition  works,  and  other  places  of 
necessary  endeavor,  and  on  terms  comparable  with  those  given 
men  who  go  to  the  front?  Wealth  is  or  is  to  be  conscripted; 
life  is  conscripted.  Why  should  labor  alone  be  permitted  to 
put  one   stumbling  block   in   the   way  of  success? 

Harry  B.  Chase. 


as  to   render   further  fighting  impossible,    as  was   the   case   in 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  at  Waterloo. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Pertinent  Inquiry. 

Riverside,  Cal.,  September  1,  1917. 

To  i he  Editor — Sir:  Take  the  case  of  two  brothers,  one 
twenty-four  and  married  :  the  other  twenty-eight  and  unmar- 
ried. Both  expert  mechanics  and  each  earning  $150  per 
month.  The  unmarried  one,  having  neither  dandruff  nor  hang- 
nails, is  "accepted"  by  the  exemption  board,  received  into  the 
army,  and  sent  into  training  at  $30  per  month.  The  married 
brother  is  "automatically"  exempt.  To  avoid  argument  we 
grant  that  the  government  has  absolute  right  and  power  to 
draft  men,  and  further  has  the  right  to  send  only  men  with- 
out dependents  to  the  firing  line. 

The  married  brother  goes  to  work  in  the  shipyards  to  work 
on  ships  needed  by  the  government.  Dissatisfied  with  the  color 
of  the  foreman's  hair,  with  the  hours  of  labor,  or  with  the 
pay,  he  with  numerous  others  decide  to  strike  for  more  pay. 
The  mayor,  afraid  or  powerless  to  act,  puts  the  matter  up  to 
the  governor,  who  also  has  an  eye  to  future  preferment,  and 
after  the  strike  is  well  under  way,  and  no  work  is  being  done 
at  the  yards,  the  President  or  Congress  appoints  a  commis- 
sion to  "investigate."  After  due  consideration  it  is  found  that 
the  hours  are  too  long  or  the  pay  too  little,  a  recommendation 


On  the  Verge  of  Impertinence. 

San  Francisco,  September  3,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  common  with  a  host  of  our  citi- 
zens I  am  a  great  admirer  of  our  distinguished  junior  senator 
at  Washington.  He  said  recently  in  his  great  speech  :  "We 
do  not  hesitate  to  break  bodies,  but  we  hesitate  to  take  profits 
made  out  of  our  blood  and  bone."  And  again  :  "The  new 
philosophy  that  has  come  to  us  out  of  this  war  in  which  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  and  all  their  works  must  be  taken 
for  the  defense  of  the  state." 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  in  italics  the  word  "our" 
before  blood  and  bone  and  the  word  "every"  before  man. 
The  reason  for  my  emphasizing  those  two  words  is  because 
patriotism  evidently  runs  in  Senator  Johnson's  family.  Thus 
his  son  and  namesake  applied  for  exemption,  though  his  wife's 
people  were  able  and  willing  to  support  her  if  Hiram,  Jr., 
had  not  preferred  being  a  slacker.  I  wonder  if  Hiram,  Jr., 
also  believes  that  profits  are  being  taken  from  our  blood  and 
bone  and  every  man  must  be  taken,  etc.  ? 

What    did    Sam    Johnson    say    about    the    last    refuge    of    a 
scoundrel?  J.  J.  Jackson. 
^«fc 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

A  European  statesman  is  said  to  have  remarked  a  few  days 
ago  that  if  the  continuation  of  the  war  depended  upon  mili- 
tary measures  it  would  last  another  ten  years.  Presumably  he 
meant  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  field  of  war  to  indicate  a 
victory  so  definite  that  further  fighting  would  become  impos- 
sible, and  to  this  extent  he  was  probably  right.  A  war  that 
involves  the  whole  manhood  of  the  nations  concerned  and 
that  continues  for  years  is  not  likely  to  end  in  a  catastrophe 
so  sudden  and  so  complete  as  to  prohibit  further  fighting.  A 
war  such  as  this  does  not  culminate  in  actual  surrender. 
The  armies  are  too  large  and  too  numerous  for  this.  They 
can  not  be  brought  to  the  point  of  actual  military  incapacity, 
nor  reduced  to  such  a  plight  as  that  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo 
or  of  Bazaine  at  Metz.  In  these  cases  the  fate  of  the  war 
depended  upon  single  armies.  To  overwhelm  these  armies  was 
to  end  the  war.  They  could  not  be  replaced,  nor  were  there 
other  fields  in  which  the  balance  of  fortune  might  be  re- 
dressed. The  wars  of  the  past  were  settled  by  military  vic- 
tories, and  not  by  national  exhaustion,  but  a  world  war  such 
as  this  is  more  likely  to  be  terminated  by  the  popular  will 
evoked  by  weariness,  hardships,  and  starvation  than  by  the 
incapacity  of  the  armies  to  continue  the  struggle. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attention  of  the  world  is 
now  focused  upon  the  belligerent  governments  rather  than 
upon  their  armies,  and  this  fact  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
papal  note.  Strategy  and  tactics  have  momentarily  receded 
into  the  background.  We  are  beginning  to  consider  battles 
from  the  standpoint  of  politics  rather  than  of  war.  If  the 
Italians  win  a  victory  on  the  Isonzo  we  wonder  what  effect 
this  will  have  upon  pacific  tendencies  at  Vienna.  If  the 
Germans  are  driven  back  in  the  west  we  speculate  on  the 
state  of  mind  that  will  be  induced  at  Berlin,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent it  will  react  upon  the  German  political  parties  that  are 
now  making  so  clear  an  appearance.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  we 
have  begun  to  expect  some  decisive  word  from  the  capitals 
rather  than  some  decisive  blow  in  the  field,  and  to  count  upon 
discouragement  rather  than  defeat.  Everywhere  there  is  some- 
thing almost  like  conviction  that  the  statesman  is  about  to 
speak  more  loudly  than  the  soldier,  and  that  the  diplomats  are 
fencing  for  their  opening  positions.  There  is  hardly  any  con- 
ceivable military  disaster  that  would  necessarily  bring  the  war 
to  an  end,  that  would  be  a  decisive  bar  to  further  fighting. 
But  a  succession  of  minor  disasters  might  easily  produce  that 
feeling  of  hopelessness  that  would  be  the  prelude  to  some  open 
peace  effort.  If  Austria,  for  example,  can  not  hold  her  own 
against  the  Italians,  and  it  is  evident  that  she  can  not,  she 
must  certainly  be  asking  herself  if  there  can  be  anything  but 
increasing  ruin  in  front  of  her,  and  how  much  may  still  be 
saved  from  the  wreck  that  has  become  a  demonstrated  fact. 
Austria  has  not  been  governed  by  an  insolent  military  caste 
as  has  Germany,  a  caste  that  is  fighting  for  its  own  status, 
and  not  for  its  country.  If  Austria  should  throw  up  her  hands 
it  would  be  impossible  for  Germany  to  face  so  grave  a  defec- 
tion, and  if  Austrian  interests  were  the  inspiration  of  the 
papal  message  we  may  say  that  Austria  has  already  thrown 
up  her  hands.  Of  German  psychology  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  certainty  because  here  we  have  a  governing  class 
that  is  determined  to  rule  or  ruin,  and  that  is  indifferent  to 
everything  so  long  as  it  can  hold  down  the  forces  of  insur- 
rection. In  Germany  we  have  something  like  a  race  between 
the  war  and  democracy,  with  some  indications  that  democracy 
may  win.  The  rulers  of  Germany  must  be  aware  that  their 
hopes  of  victory  have  dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point,  and 
that  even  the  chapter  of  accidents  can  contain  nothing  of 
solace.  Small  wonder  that  there  should  be  some  lessening 
of  interest  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle,  and  that  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  foreign  offices  rather  than  to  the 
armies.  This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  there  will  be  no 
more  great  battles.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be,  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  result  in  such  a  paralysis  or  destruction  of  armies 


The  small  progress  that  is  now  being  made  on  the  western 
front  is  due  partly  to  adverse  weather  and  partly  to  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  German  tactics  of  defense.  While  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  trench  system  has 
been  abandoned,  it  has  at  least  been  so  far  modified  as  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  an  advance.  The  trench  system 
supplied  definite  objectives,  a  rigidly  marked  area  for  artillery 
fire  and  for  the  assault  of  infantry.  But  just  as  the  old- 
fashioned  fort  had  lo  succumb  to  the  modern  gun,  so  also 
the  trench  has  lost  much  of  its  value,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
It  became  a  target  for  a  gunfire  so  destructive  as  to  obliterate 
its  formation  and  to  bury  its  defenders  in  the  ruins.  A  bom- 
bardment of  sufficient  intensity  made  its  capture  almost  a  cer- 
tainty. But  a  position  that  is  defended  from  shell  craters  is 
much  more  formidable.  Its  area  is  only  vaguelj'  defined,  and 
it  provides  no  definite  target  against  which  the  artillery  fire 
can  be  directed.  Even  the  prying  aeroplane  can  hardly  detect 
the  particular  shell  craters  that  are  occupied  by  the  machine 
gunners,  and  as  a  result  the  advancing  infantry  is  liable  to 
a  damaging  fire  at  short  range,  and  from  unsuspected  quar- 
ters. It  may  even  pass  an  occupied  shell  crater,  and  leave  it 
in  its  rear,  with  still  more  damaging  results.  An  area  that  is 
defended  in  this  way  is  therefore  both  elusive  and  elastic.  It 
needs  fewer  men  for  its  defense  than  the  trench.  The  de- 
fenders are  difficult  to  find  in  time  to  destroy  their  effective- 
ness, and  they  are  able  to  fall  back  from  crater  to  crater  with- 
out those  limitations  to  their  movements  that  are  inseparable 
from  the  trench.  Every  one  of  the  innumerable  shell  craters 
may  be  said  to  be  a  miniature  and  ready-made  trench,  but 
without  the  regularity  or  formation  that  makes  the  trench 
so  distinguishable.  It  demands  a  minimum  of  spade  work 
for  its  occupation,  and  it  can  easily  be  connected  with  other 
craters  in  any  desired  direction. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Italian  offensive  to  the  east 
of  the  River  Isonzo  has  produced  no  decisive  result,  although 
the  balance  of  advantage  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  at- 
tackers. The  Austrian  armies  have  been  pushed  back  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  line,  but  apparently  not  far  enough  to 
justify  a  direct  advance  upon  Triest.  The  Italians  are  making 
their  way  also  northeast  in  the  direction  of  Telmine,  and 
while  this  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  threat  against  Vienna 
it  must  have  an  unpleasant  suggestiveness  to  the  Austrian 
government.  We  may  note  with  some  interest  that  the  Ger- 
man attack  upon  Riga  is  supposed  to  menace  Petrograd,  which 
is  four  hundred  miles  distant  and  therefore  quite  unapproach- 
able before  the  advent  of  winter,  while  the  Italian  advance 
toward  Vienna,  which  is  only  half  the  distance  away,  is  re- 
garded as  insignificant.  But  there  is  no  need  to  consider  a 
very  hypothetical  danger  to  Vienna.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  Austrian  armies  have  been  unable 
to  resist  the  Italian  attack,  and  that  they  have  lost  heavily 
in  men  and  guns.  The  Austrian  armies  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  have  won  practically  nothing  without  a  stiffening 
of  German  troops,  and  it  is  now  extremely  unlikely  that  such 
aid  can  be  given  to  them  from  German  forces  already  hard 
pressed  to  hold  their  own.  Indeed  we  are  told  that  Von 
Hindenburg  has  already  refused  to  send  reinforcements,  and 
that  he  has  advised  the  Austrians  to  fall  back  to  other  posi- 
tions more  easily  defended.  The  persistent  bad  fortune  of 
the  Austrian  armies  carried  with  it  no  reflection  on  the 
bravery  of  the  Austrian  soldier,  but  it  does  carry  with  it  a 
reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Austrian  government,  which 
has  preferred  to  make  enemies  of  its  Slav  subjects  rather  than 
to  enlist  their  sympathies  by  conciliation  and  political  justice. 
Napoleon  found  it  easy  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  Slav  people 
of  Illyria,  and  to  weld  them  into  his  short-lived  empire. 
Austria  might  have  done  the  same,  and  she  is  now  suffering 
the  Nemesis  of  her  purblind  policies.  The  loyalty  of  the 
Slavs  would  now  have  stood  her  in  better  part  than  the  selfish 
support  of  the  Magyars.  If  the  Italians  are  able  to  make  their 
victory  a  complete  one  along  their  seventy  miles  of  front,  if 
they  are  able  to  take  Triest,  it  must  have  the  most  depressing 
effect  upon  public  opinion  in  Austria,  already  disposed  to  end 
an  unbearable  situation  by  a  separate  peace. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  Italian 
success  is  the  proof  that  it  furnishes  of  the  cessation  of  Teu- 
tonic attacks  in  the  Trentino.  Until  now  this  has  always  been 
the  reply  to  an  Italian  offensive  on  the  Isonzo,  and  a  very 
effective  reply.  So  long  as  Italy  herself  was  in  danger  of 
invasion  from  the  north,  so  long  as  her  eastern  army  was 
thus  in  peril  of  being  cut  from  its  base,  she  was  unable  to 
do  anything  until  she  had  first  guarded  her  northern  frontiers, 
and  driven  her  assailants  back  into  the  mountains.  Not  long 
ago  a  million  Teutons  were  assembled  in  the  Trentino,  and 
they  would  certainly  have  struck  some  hard  blows  against  Italy 
but  for  the  Allied  offensive  in  the  west  that  called  away  every 
man  and  every  gun  for  the  support  of  the  hard-pressed  Ger- 
man lines.  It  is  evident  that  Italy  now  feels  herself  secure 
against  a  northern  attack,  seeing  that  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  danger  there  could  have  been  no  forward  move  on  the 
Isonzo.  Here  we  see  the  absorption  by  other  fields  of  an 
army  of  a  million  men,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they 
can  again  be  spared  for  service  against  Italy  in  the  Trentino. 
Austria,  unaided  by  Germany,  must  now  do  what  she  can  in 
the  way  of  direct  resistance,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  she  can 
do  very  much.  She  has  no  men  with  which  she  can  create 
a  diversion  in  the  Trentino,  nor  can  Germany  do  it  for  her. 
Making  all  allowances  for  the  recuperative  powers  of  Austria, 
unexpectedly  large,  it  seems  likely  that  Austria  is  about  to 
receive   her   death   wound.   

Allied  successes  around  the  whole  war  circle,   with   ■' 
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ception  o£  its  Russian  segment,  have  marked  the  operations 
of  the  last  week.  Second  in  important  to  the  Italian  victory 
comes  the  French  advance  at  Verdun,  an  advance  along  a 
front  of  eleven  miles  and  to  a  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
Hill  240  fell  to  the  French  arms,  as  well  as  Avocourt  Woods, 
Le  Mort  Homme,  and  the  Cote  de  Talon.  Hill  240  was  a 
German  observation  post  and  its  capture  will  relieve  Verdun 
from  the  directed  artillery  fire  from  which  it  has  suffered  so 
severely.  That  the  Germans  should  be  driven  so  easily  from 
so  important  a  position  serves  to  show  the  inadequate  num- 
bers of  their  forces  along  the  western  front,  and  perhaps  also 
a  certain  demoralization  that  has  been  noticeable  for  months. 
Verdun  is  the  extremity  of  a  fighting  front  that  extends  west- 
ward to  Rheims,  and  upon  every  part  of  this  front  the  French 
have  been  holdiug  their  own  with  comparative  ease  and  even 
making  occasional  advances.  The  Crown  Frince  is  said  to 
have  asked  aid  of  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria,  who  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  a  position  to  give  it  in  view  of  the  pressure  of 
the  British  upon  his  own  front.  The  French  armies  are  now 
within  about  three  miles  of  the  positions  that  they  occupied 
before  the  siege  of  Verdun  begun.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
General  Sarrail  was  then  in  command  at  Verdun,  and  that 
in  order  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Liege,  Namur,  and  Maubeuge, 
he  moved  his  army  out  from  the  forts,  and  occupied  a  semi- 
circular entrenched  line  about  ten  miles  to  the  north.  From 
this  line  the  French  forces  were  slowly  forced  back  upon  the 
city  until  at  last  the  tide  turned  and  the  German  attack  began 
to  ebb.  Since  then  the  French  have  made  advance  after  ad- 
vance, and  although  they  are  not  yet  back  at  the  lines  of  their 
original  defense,  they  have  practically  raised  the  siege,  and 
have  constituted  themselves  a  danger  to  the  German  positions. 
It  is  probably  premature  to  suppose  that  the  French  are 
aiming  at  the  iron  mines  of  Lorraine,  although  such  a  possi- 
bility must  be  present  to  their  minds.  These  mines  were  de- 
veloped after  the  German  occupation  of  the  province,  and  they 
are  now  Germany's  main  source  of  supply,  and  therefore  a 
powerful  factor  in  any  discussion  that  may  ultimately  arise 
as  to  the  rendition  of  Lorraine  to  France. 


The  Germans  have  not  yet  occupied  Riga,  but  in  view  of  the 
demoralization  of  the  Russian  srmies  we  may  suppose  that 
they  have  the  power  to  do  so.  But  this  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  threat  to  Petrograd,  although  it  would  probably 
result  in  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Moscow.  To  send  an 
army  from  Riga  to  Petrograd  would  be  a  colossal  task,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer.  It  would  be  virtually  impossible  now  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  and  in  view  of  German  occupations  else- 
where. If  the  capital  should  be  transferred  to  Moscow  it  will 
not  be  because  of  the  military  danger  to  Petrograd,  but 
rather  that  the  government  may  be  freed  from  the  atmosphere 
of  plotting  and  treason  that  now  threatens  to  stifle  the  na- 
tional existence.  Probably  it  would  have  been  done  long  ago 
but  for  the  fear  that  the  anarchists  and  pacifists  would  be 
driven  to  desperation,  and  that  a  counter  revolution  might 
be  precipitated.  But  there  is  another  consideration  involved 
in  the  taking  of  Riga,  and  probably  it  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  Germans.  The  loss  of  one  of  the  few  sea- 
ports that  Russia  possesses  might  easily  arouse  the  national 
feeling  to  such  an  extent  as  to  silence  the  agitators  and  to 
satisfy  the  masses  of  the  people  that  German  benevolence 
is  not  likely  to  outrun  German  aggressiveness.  The  situation 
in  Russia  is  undeniably  bad,  well  nigh  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 
but  it  is  not  yet  desperate.  It  may  yet  be  saved  either  by 
some  expression  of  will  from  the  gTeat  agricultural  masses 
of  the  people  who  have  not  yet  been  heard  from,  or  by  the 
appearance  of  some  soldier  strong  enough  to  seize  the  powers 
of  a  dictator  and  to  wield  them  with  disastrous  and  final 
effects  against  the  pacifists  and  traitors.  Russia  could  have 
ended  the  war  if  only  her  idealism  had  been  somewhat  tem- 
pered by  intelligence.  As  it  is  she  has  lengthened  it,  and 
she  seems  disposed  to  lengthen  it  still  more.  Instead  of 
engaging  the  Teutonic  forces  opposed  to  her  she  has  allowed 
them  to  be  transferred  with  perfect  safety  to  the  west,  where 
they  have  been  able  to  delay  the  decision  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  reached  two  rnnnths  ago.  That  Russia  will 
make  a  separate  peace  is  still  unlikely.  Indeed  it  is  impos- 
sible so  long  as  even  the  semblance  of  power  remains  in 
the  hands  of  her  present  leaders.  And  in  the  absence  of  a 
separate  peace  it  will  be  necessary  for  Germany  to  keep  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  on  the  eastern  front.  Unless  there  shall 
be  some  definite  changes  or  developments  it  is  hard  to  see 
any  other  consolation  than  this  in  the  Russian  situation. 
San-   Francisco,  September  5,   1917.  Sidney  Coryn. 


MADONNA  OF  THE  WOODEN  LEGS. 

Alice  Rohe  Writes   from  Rome    to  the  Washington   "Star" 
and  Describes  a  Work  of  Beneficence. 


Scarcity  of  shoe  leather  has  revived  the  clog  fashion. 
It  is  reported  that  the  industrial  population  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  England,  where  the  clog  has 
never  quite  disappeared,  have  now  adopted  wooden 
shoes.  It  is  said  that  clogs  are  comfortable  and  drier 
than  leather  footgear.  A  new  pair  of  woman's  clogs 
can  be  bought  for  as  low  a  sum  as  70  cents,  and  men's 
for  90  cents  to  $1.25.  They  can  be  reclogged  for  37 
cents,  and  with  occasional  repairs  are  guaranteed  to 
last  eighteen  months  to  two  years.  Most  clog-making 
is  still  in  the  journeyman  stage,  but  recently  factories 
are  being  established  in  England  for  the  manufacture 
by  machinery  of  wooden  clog  bottoms. 


"  Today  every  great  railroad  in  the  United  States  has 
an  organized  accident  department  promoting  safety 
vigorously.  During  the  last  five  years  deaths  to  pas- 
sengers and  wrecks  have  been  reduced  one-half,  and  to 
operators  47  per  cent.  Last  year  325  railroads,  with 
a  nileage  of  162,000,  carrying  485.000,000  passengers, 
did   tot  kill  one  passenger  in  a  wreck. 


For  three  successive  nights  Ignazio  Sapelli  prayed  to 
the  Madonna  that  he  might  walk  again.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day,  as  he  lay  in  the  Hospital  Regma 
Margherita.  his  prayer  was  answered. 

The  answer  came  in  the  person  of  a  "signora  Ameri- 
cana." and  from  the  moment  she  looked  upon  Ignazio's 
poor,  mutilated  limbs,  feet  frozen  in  the  Adamello  and 
then  amputated,  she  has  consecrated  her  time  to  arti- 
ficial limbs.  The  "signora  Americana"  is  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Crocker  Green.  That  is  a  name,  however,  the  boys 
at  the  Villa  Mirafiori  can  not  pronounce.  Instead  they 
call  her  "the  Madonna  of  the  Wooden  Legs."  Mrs. 
Green's  friends  laugh  at  the  title  until  they  know  the 
story.  Then  the  pathos  behind  the  name  given  her  by 
boys  from  the  Italian  trenches  who  have  lost  their 
lin'ibs  for  the  Patria  overcomes  the  impulse  to  "josh" 
this  big-hearted  American  woman  who  is  beloved  by 
Italy's  soldiers.  Her  mission  in  life  is  to  put  these 
Italian  boys  literally  on  their  feet  again.  And  when 
they  stand  it  will  be  upon  good  American  legs. 

Mrs.  Green  is  of  the  California  Crockers.  a  daughter 
of  Clark  Crocker.  When  the  war  broke  out  she 
helped  the  Belgians;  then,  when  Italy  entered  the  con- 
flict and  Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  wife  of  the  United 
States  ambassador  at  Rome,  opened  her  '  splendid 
ouvroir  for  the  Italian  wounded.  Mrs.  Green  became 
its  director.  Her  management  of  this  quiet,  unosten- 
tatious but  far-reaching  work,  supervising  the  volun- 
teer American  helpers,  dispensing  sewing  to  the  sol- 
diers' wives,  overseeing  shipments,  has  been  a  notable 
record  of  efficiency. 

But  one  day  Mrs.  Green  visited  the  Hospital  Re- 
gina  Margherita.  where  the  boys  who  have  lost  limbs 
on  the  battlefields  are  treated  before  being  moved  to 
the  Villa  Mirafiori  to  become  trained  to  some  useful 
occupation.  She  saw  three  handsome  young  fellows, 
one  with  both  feet  amputated,  the  other  two  with  their 
right  legs  gone.  From  one  of  them  she  heard  of  Ig- 
nazio's prayer  to  the  Madonna.  It  was  told  simply,  in 
answer  to  her  questions  as  to  their  hopes  for  the 
future. 

Mrs.  Green  looked  at  the  fine  young  fellow,  a  hope- 
less derelict,  whose  faith  was  urging  his  prayers  to 
the  Madonna.  Then  and  there  she  decided  that  the 
Madonna  would  answer  his  prayer. 

But  the  wistful  look  of  Giovanni  and  Lorenzo,  his 
companions,  haunted  her.  The  next  day,  at  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  ouvroir,  she  told  of  the  boy  whose  simple 
faith  was  bringing  an  answer  to  his  prayer. 

"The  trouble  is,  though,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  "I  have 
only  enough  money  for  one  of  my  three  soldiers  and 
there  are  those  other  two  longing  for  American  legs 
and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  disappoint  them.  I  wonder 
if  I  should  pray  to  the  Madonna." 

That  night  an  envelope  was  slipped  under  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Green's  room  in  her  hotel.  On  it  was  written, 
"From  the  Madonna."  Inside  was  a  fifty-lire  note. 
There  was  no  card,  but  Mrs.  Green  knew  that  an 
American  girl  studying  abroad  had  officiated  in  the 
name  of  the  Madonna.  The  next  morning  came  an- 
other letter  with  the  same  words  written  upon  a  slip  of 
paper.    This  time  there  was  a  hundred-lire  note. 

The  next  day  an  American  woman  at  the  embassy 
came  up  to  her. 

"You  don't  know  how  that  story  of  the  prayer  to  the 
Madonna  touched  me,"  she  said.  "Please  take  this 
hundred-lire  note  to  help  get  a  leg  for  one  of  your 
boys."  The  same  day  another  note  was  given  Mrs. 
Green.  "I  keep  thinking  about  that  prayer  to  the  Ala- 
donna,"  the  donor  said,  "how  much  I  wish  all  those 
boys'  prayers  could  be  answered." 

And  so  it  went  on  until  within  three  days,  without 
asking  for  a  penny,  Mrs.  Green  had  1500  lire.  With 
that  money  the  poor  mutilated  soldiers  became  "her 
boys"  and  forever  more  the  prayer  to  the  Madonna  and 
wooden  legs,  unpoetic  but  practical,  will  be  associated 
in  Rome  with  Mrs.  Green. 

The  devotion  of  these  Italian  soldiers  to  their  Amer- 
ican Madonna  of  the  wooden  legs  is  unquestionable. 
There  is  Giovanni  Ariosi,  who  refuses  to  accept  any 
other  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  artificial  limbs  ex- 
cept such  as  comes  from  his  American  signora.  Gio- 
vanni's leg  was  torn  away  by  an  Austrian  shrapnel  on 
Col  di  Lana,  and  he,  first  of  all  of  these  three  mutilated 
soldiers,  was  to  be  fitted  to  a  leg.    But  he  refused. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  procuring  of  artificial 
limbs  from  America  in  these  wartimes  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. One  day  an  American  woman  who  was  interested, 
through  the  American  clearing-house  of  the  Italian 
mutilated,  came  to  the  Villa  Mirafiori  with  a  wooden 
leg.  It  was  for  one  of  her  special  charges,  but,  alas, 
it  was  a  right  leg,  and  her  patient  had  lost  his  left  leg. 
She  approached  Giovanni  and  offered  to  give  him  her 
precious  wooden  leg,  which  was  a  fit  for  him,  since 
his  had  not  arrived  from  America.  Giovanni  gazed 
at  the  artificial  limb,  but  shook  his  head  firmly: 

"Signora,"  he  said,  "I  prefer  to  wait  for  my  wooden 
leg  from  America  that  my  American  signora  is  getting 
me.    I  want  to  have  if  from  her." 

The  devotion  of  Lorenzo  de  Capo  is  pathetic.  He 
has  such  a  longing  for  his  Abruzzi  home,  but  without 
his  promised  American  leg  he  does  not  want  to  return. 


At  last,  one  day,  Mrs.  Green  arrived  at  the  villa  with 
an  artificial  limb.  It  was  a  fine  American  leg  thai  I 
worked  to  perfection.  Lorenzo,  quivering  with  antici- 
pation, was  lifted  from  his  chair  and  the  leg  was  fitted 
on.  It  was  the  right  length,  but  when  poor  Lorenzo 
put  it  on  the  knee  shot  away  above  the  sound  one. 
And  here  is  where  one  learns  that  Italians  are  shorter 
in  the  leg  from  the  knee  down  than  Americans.  Of 
course  Lorenzo  couldn't  take"  the  American  wooden 
leg,  and  has  to  wait  for  one  especially  made  for  him. 

Still  another  misadventure  was  to  befall  him.  A 
fine  artificial  leg  was  brought  at  another  time  by  Mrs. 
Green  to  the  villa.  But,  alas,  it  was  for  a  man  whose 
leg  had  been  amputated  above  the  knee  instead  of 
below. 

And  Lorenzo — why,  Lorenzo  begged  with  all  the 
passion  of  his  Italian  soul  that  his  leg  be  cut  off  to  fit 
the  artificial  one  so  he  could  go  home  with  an  Ameri- 
can leg  which  his  signora  had  brought  him. 

"Do  you  wonder  I  love  these  boys  and  want  to  put 
them  on  their  feet?"  inquired  Mrs.  Green  as  she  was 
leaving  the  villa  where  she  had  taken  long  bath  robes 
or  dressing  gowns  for  the  legless  men  who  are  sensitive 
about  their  mutilated  stumps. 

We  had  just  visited  the  workshop  where  Director 
Bull,  an  American,  who  is  the  wonder  of  the  Italians, 
was  overseeing  the  making  of  wooden  legs  on  the 
American  plan.  Director  Bull  has  two  wooden  legs, 
having  lost  both  in  a  railroad  accident,  but  he  abso- 
lutely defies  detection.  Naturally,  the  longing  of  the 
Italian  soldiers  to  have  American  wooden  legs  is  all 
the  stronger  since  Director  Bull  rides  a  bicycle,  jumps 
and  dances  about,  and  walks  as  nonchalantly  as  though 
his  nether  limbs  were  of  flesh  and  bone  instead  of 
wood. 

The  Villa  Mirafiori,  once  a  royal  villa,  belongs  to 
the  American  school  and  was  turned  over  to  the 
Italian  government.  Here  Dr.  Delia  Vedova  teaches 
the  boys  to  work  on  artificial  limbs  to  the  best  advan- 
tage possible  with  the  material  at  hand.  The  original 
plan  was  to  introduce  an  American  artificial  limb  plant, 
but  lack  of  proper  American  wood  and  other  obstacles 
has  made  that  project  a  bit  difficult.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  American  wooden  legs  are  the  lightest  and 
most  desired,  certain  red  tape  has  made  it  exceedingly 
hard  for  Director  Bull  to  go  ahead  on  real  American 
progressive  principles.  An  objection  to  having  an 
American-named  plant  and  American-named  legs  has 
caused  hitches  in  the  work  of  fitting  out  the  boys.  Mrs. 
Green,  however,  having  at  heart  the  welfare  of  her 
charges,  says  a  leg  by  any  other  name  would  serve  as 
well,  and  she  gets  her  American  legs  for  her  boys  one 
after  another. 

So  far  the  Italian  government  has  made  no  pro- 
vision to  supply  artificial  limbs  to  its  armless  and  leg- 
less men,  and  for  that  reason  the  work  of  Mrs.  Green 
has  been  indeed  like  a  prayer  answered  by  the  Ma- 
donna. 

"I  was  given  a  sum  by  friends  in  America  to  dispose 
of  as  I  thought  best,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  "and  I  intend 
to  put  it  all  in  artificial  legs." 

The  boys  at  Mirafiori  are  all  enthusiastic  that 
America  has  entered  the  war,  an  ally  of  the  Patria. 
There  is  a  decided  hope  in  their  hearts,*  too,  and  that 
is  that  the  American  soldiers  won't  need  wooden  legs. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  awful  if  America  kept  all  her  wooden 
legs  at  home?"  interrupted  one  who  is  waiting.  "It 
can't  be  done,  though,  now  we  are  allies." 


At  the  City  of  London  School  there  is  an  annual 
event  called  "Beaufoy  and  Mortimer  Day."  Prizes  are 
then  distributed  for  the  study  of  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare and  for  proficiency  in  the  English  language.  As 
to  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  appears  that  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  Henry  Beaufoy  left  £8000  to 
the  school,  and  of  this  sum  the  last  thousand  pounds 
were  given  to  provide  prizes  to  encourage  the  study  of 
Shakespeare.  For  sixty-five  years  there  has  been  a 
Beaufoy  day.  Mortimer  was  the  name  of  the  head- 
master at  the  time  when  these  benefactions  were  made, 
and  the  corporation  chose  to  link  his  memory  with  that 
of  Beaufoy  by  providing  further  gifts.  Because  of  these 
donations,  said  the  present  headmaster  (the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chilton)  at  a  recent  prize-giving,  the  school  had  long 
been  noted  for  the  attention  given  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare,  and  he  might  claim  that  the  larger  num- 
ber of  distinguished  living  Shakespearean  scholars 
were  old  City  of  London  boys. 


Apropos  of  the  German  chancellor  situation,  a  recent 
writer  recalls  the  plaint  of  Bismarck  to  Lord  Goschen, 
when  the  latter  dined  with  the  Iron  Chancellor  one  day 
in  1881.  Bismarck  at  that  time  was  notoriously  irri- 
tated by  his  Austrian  colleague,  Count  Haymerle. 
"Haymerle,"  he  said  with  vigor  to  Lord  Boschen,  "is  a 
man  who  says  'No'  three  times  every  morning  when  he 
wakes  up,  lest  he  should  have  committed  himself  to 
something  in  his  dreams." 


Infantile  paralysis  is  blamed  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  the  volumes  issued  by  the  circulation  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Public  Library  during  the  year 
of  1916,  according  to  the  report  of  the  library,  made 
public  recently.  The  number  of  volumes  given  out  for 
home  use  this  last  year  was  10,128,682,  which  was 
255,897  less  than  the  number  issued  during  1915. 


September  8,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


WINNING  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. 


The  Immortal  Deed  of  Sergeant  O'Leary  at  Cuinchy. 


Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  popular  V.  C.  heroes 
of  the  war  is  Sergeant  (hter  Lieutenant)  O'Leary, 
of  the  Irish  Guards.  His  great  exploit  at  Cuinchy 
stirred  people's  imaginations  as  few  other,  although 
equally  heroic,  feats  performed  by  our  magnificent  sol- 
diers have  done.  O'Leary  became  the  most  talked-of 
man  in  the  world  when  the  story  of  his  great  deed  was 
made  known.  Poems  were  written  about  him,  and  he 
received  an  ovation  in  London  such  as  kings  might 
envy.  This  tribute,  however,  was  not  more  than  the 
brave  Irish  Guardsman  deserved,  for  with  his  unaided 
strong  right  arm  he  captured  an  enemy  position,  and  of 
ten  Germans  who  stood  in  his  path  he  killed  eight  and 
took  the  remaining  two  prisoners.  "His  prowess  at 
the  Cuinchy  barricades,"  says  a  writer,  "has  put  the 
deeds  of  the  Three  Musketeers  in  the  shade,  for  in  com- 
parison to  O'Leary  they  are  drawing-room  heroes."  A 
famous  author.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  has  said: 
"No  writer  of  fiction  would  dare  to  fasten  such  an 
achievement  to  any  of  his  characters,  but  the  Irish  have 
always  had  the  reputation  of  being  wonderful  fighters, 
and  Lance-Corporal  Michael  O'Leary  is  clearly  one 
of  them." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  O'Leary's  childhood  that  is 
worth  relating. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  little  fair-haired  Irish  laddie 
was  playing  outside  a  neat,  comfortable-looking  cottage 
in  Macroom,  about  forty  miles  from  the  city  of  Cork. 
He  was  charging  imaginary  foes,  stick  in  hand,  with 
'so  much  vigor  that  the  plump  hens  scuttled  to  cover, 
and  entrenched  themselves.  His  mother  came  to  the 
door  of  the  cottage: 

"An'  what  is  it  ye  are  doin'  now,  Mike?"  she  asked, 
with  a  smile. 

And  the  curly-haired  youngster  replied: 
"I'm  a  sodger." 

Twenty  years  later  the  same  mother  stood  outside 
the  same  cottage'  door  in  Macroom  listening  to  the 
almost  unbelievable  story  of  a  messenger  who  had 
dashed  from  Cork  City  by  motor-car.  Her  son — her 
Mike — had  gained  the  V.  C. !  As  she  heard  of  how 
he  had  killed  eight  Germans  and  taken  two  trenches 
unaided  at  Cuinchy,  of  how  the  world  was  ringing 
with  the  immortal  exploit  of  Sergeant  Michael  O'Leary, 
V.  C,  the  brave  woman  nearly  broke  down.  "Glory  be 
to  God!  May  He  preserve  my  brave  boy!"  was  all  she 
could  gasp.  The  hero's  father,  a  man  well  over  six  feet 
and  of  powerful  frame,  was  also  strongly  moved.  His 
words,  also,  were  few :  "I  wish  I  was  by  him — it  must 
have  been  a  beautiful  sight." 

O'Leary  has  had  an  interesting  career.  He  was  born 
at  Macroom  in  September.  1890.  Before  becoming  a 
soldier  he  served  the  British  Empire  as  a  bluejacket, 
being  attached  to  H.  M.  S.  Vivid.  Then  the  army 
called  him,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  Irish  Guards  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  had  not  long  been  an  inmate  of 
Caterham  Barracks,  where  he  proceeded  for  his  early 
military  training,  before  he  earned  the  respect  of  his 
comrades.  The  incident,  vouched  for  by  a  drill  in- 
structor at  Caterham,  gives  an  insight  into  his  tempera- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  rougher  element  among  the  Coldstream 
Guards  were  skylarking,  and  a  mere  youngster  was 
being  very  unfairly  tormented.  O'Leary  was  present, 
and  his  blood  boiled  to  see  the  lad  so  roughly  handled. 
His  interference  led  to  "a  scrap"  with  the  ringleader, 
who  got  a  well-deserved  thrashing.  When  the  fight 
was  over  O'Leary  shook  hands  with  his  opponent  and 
invited  him  to  coffee  in  the  canteen.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  became  very  popular,  not  only  with  his  own 
comrades,  but  with  the  Coldstreams.  He  is  still  re- 
membered at  the  depot  for  his  sunny  disposition,  his 
Irishisms,  and  his  rollicking  manner.  He  was  often 
heard  singing: 

Mickey  was   a  soldier  bold, 
Mickey  died  to  save  the  colors. 


we  were  relieved  that  night,  dog-tired  as  we  were, 
O'Leary  had  his  arm  nearly  shaken  off  by  his  com- 
rades." 

When  on  furlough  O'Leary  was  feted  and  cheered 
as  no  V.  C.  hero  has  been.  He  received  a  splendid 
welcome  in  Cork  and  in  his  native  village.  The  great- 
est day  in  his  life,  however,  was  June  26,  1915,  when 
Londoners  turned  out  in  tens  of  thousands  to  acclaim 
him  in  the  streets.  To  honor  him  the  London  Irish 
organized  a  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park,  at  which 
over  60,000  persons  were  present.  O'Leary  drove  from 
the  Strand  to  the  Park  in  an  open  carriage,  cheered 
all  along  the  route  by  thousands  of  admirers. 

In  due  course  he  proceeded  to  Buckingham  Palace 
to  receive  his  V.  C  from  the  king,  and  he  was  honored 
by  the  presence  at  the  ceremony  of  the  queen.  Princess 
Mary.  Queen  Alexandra,  and  Princess  Victoria.  After 
his  majesty  had  shaken  hands  with  the  hero  of  Cuinchy, 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  did  likewise. 
O'Leary  left  the  palace  a  proud  man,  though  he  after- 
ward protested  that  he  "didn't  know  what  all  this  fuss 
was  about." 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  V.  C,  O'Leary  was  given 
a  commission  in  the  Connaught  Rangers.  He  is  one 
of  the  very  few  British  soldiers  who  have  been  deco- 
rated by  the  Czar  of  Russia  for  conspicuous  bravery, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  V.  C,  wears  on  his  breast  the 
Russian  equivalent — the  3d  Order  of  St.  George. — 
From  "Heroes  of  the  Great  War,"  by  G.  A.  Lcask. 
Just  published  by  the  Thomas   Y.  Croivell  Company. 
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OLD  FAVORITES. 


After  serving  his  three  years  with  the  Irish  Guards, 
O'Leary  went  into  the  Reserve.  For  a  time  he  helped 
to  tend  his  father's  stock  on  the  little  farm  in  County 
Cork;  later  he  proceeded  to  Canada  and  served  with 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

He  had  served  in  this  force  about  twelve  months 
when  war  broke  out,  and  was  one  of  thousands  of  Re- 
servists who  rushed  to  rejoin  the  color  in  August,  1914. 

When  O'Leary  was  sent  to  the  front  in  November, 
1914,  the  military  situation  was  a  difficult  one.  All 
around  the  La  Bassee  district  fierce  fighting  had  raged 
since  October.  The  First  Battalion  of  the  Irish  Guards, 
in  common  with  other  regiments,  now  experienced  the 
severities  of  the  trench  warfare.  At  the  end  of  January 
they  were  stationed  near  the  La  Bassee  brickfield,  and 
the  Germans  were  subjecting  them  to  a  withering  fire. 
Notwithstanding  that  they  had  excellent  cover,  both  in 
trenches  and  behind  stacks  of  bricks,  the  bombs  thrown 
by  the  mortars  cost  us  dearly. 

On  the  last  night  of  January  the  enemy's  fire  was 
particularly  hot,  and  it  was  decided  that  our  trenches 
were  too  expensive  to  hold.  But  before  evacuating  them 
our  men  were  ordered  to  storm  the  enemy's  position. 
This  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February, 
and  one  can  well  imagine  how  welcome  the  historic 


|  command,   "Up  Guards  and  at  'em,"   must  have  been  '  of  O'Leary's  sprinting  and  crack  shooting,  and  when 
to  an  adventurous  and  bold  soldier  like  O'Leary. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  assault  our 
artillery  commenced  one  of  the  fiercest  bombardments 
of  the  war  up  till  then — nothing  to  be  compared  with 
the  later  sustained  cannonades  at  Xeuve  Chapelle  and 
Loos — but  nevertheless  very  powerful.  It  is  said  that 
the  boom  of  the  big  pieces  of  artillery  and  the  detona- 
tion of  their  shells  were  audible  twenty  miles  away. 
Our  guns  fired  at  the  brickfield  with  such  terrific  in- 
tensity in  order  to  demolish  what  had  become  a  regular 
bastion  in  the  German  lines,  also  to  break  down  the 
barbed-wire  entanglements  in  front  of  the  German 
trenches,  and  to  thoroughly  demoralize  the  enemy  be- 
fore our  men  stormed  the  positions. 

No.  2  Company  of  the  Irish  Guards  was  ordered  to 
keep  up  a  hot  rifle-fire.  This  was  to  make  the  Ger- 
mans keep  under  cover,  no  matter  how  much  they 
wished  to  escape  from  our  artillery.  The  diversion 
also  caused  the  enemy  to  expect  an  attack  from  this 
direction,  with  the  result  that  he  concentrated  his  fire 
on  the  trench  occupied  by  No.  2  Company. 

Then  No.  1,  O'Leary's  company,  which  was  on  the 
left  of  No.  2  Company's  trench,  was  ordered  to  charge. 
The  Irish  dashed  over  the  parapet  with  a  yell,  their 
bayonets  fixed,  and  rushed  at  the  enemy  in  fine  style. 
The  distance  they  had  to  cover  to  reach  the  German 
positions  was  from  100  to  150  yards.  The  men  were 
very  eager  to  be  at  the  enemy  after  their  long  spell 
in  the  trenches,  and  went  for  their  foe  at  racing  speed. 
O'Leary  soon  outstripped  his  comrades.  His  Irish 
blood  was  up.  "You  would  laugh  if  you  saw  us  chasing 
the  Huns  and  mowing  them  down,"  he  wrote  to  his 
parents. 

He  rushed  on  like  one  possessed,  never  looking  be- 
hind to  see  if  his  comrades  were  following.  A  rail- 
way bank  rose  in  front  of  him.  He  cleared  it,  and  went 
on.  There,  was  long  ago  a  famous  outlawed  chieftain 
of  Muskerry,  Art  O'Leary  by  name,  from  whom  he  is 
doubtless  descended,  and  Mike  O'Leary  must  have  in- 
herited some  of  the  outlaw's  wild  spirit,  for,  heedless 
of  risks,  he  dashed  toward  a  strong  barricade  held  by 
the   Germans. 

O'Leary  paused  at  a  little  mound  and  looked  around. 
In  front  of  him  was  a  deadly  machine  gun,  trained  on 
the  trench  occupied  by  the  second  company  of  Irish 
Guards.  As  already  explained,  their  work  was  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy  and  the  manceuvre  had  proved  suc- 
cessful. Their  rifle-fire  had  prevented  the  Germans 
from  showing  their  faces,  and  they  had  not  seen  that 
the  British  were  racing  toward  them. 

When  O'Leary  reached  the  mound  the  Germans  be- 
came aware  of  their  danger  and  immediately  prepared 
to  turn  the  machine  gun  upon  the  advancing  first  com- 
pany. It  was  a  critical  moment  in  O'Leary's  life.  On 
his  coolness  and  bravery  depended  not  only  his  own 
life,  but  also  the  fate  of  his  comrades.  Another  mo- 
ment and  the  deadly  stream  of  lead  would  be  directed 
full  upon  them. 

O'Leary  did  not  hesitate ;  he  took  deliberate  aim  with 
his  rifle  at  the  gun's  crew,  five  in  number,  and  one  by 
one  they  dropped  as  his  unerring  finger  pressed  the 
trigger.  His  bold  move  in  a  supremely  dangerous 
situation  had  been  successful.  The  machine  gun  was 
his.  The  lives  of  his  comrades  were  safe.  For  an 
ordinary  man  this  marvelously  brave  deed  would  have 
sufficed.  But  O'Leary  was  no  ordinary  hero.  The  ex- 
ploit he  had  just  performed  whetted  his  appetite  for 
more. 

Another  barricade  farther  on  had  caught  his  eye. 
With  amazing  audacity  and  daredevilry  he  bounded 
toward  it.  The  Germans  there  had  seen  O'Leary's 
daring  exploit,  and  were  prepared  for  him.  As  before, 
the  young  Irishman  remained  calm  and  collected.  Aim- 
ing deliberately  he  "got  his  blow  in  fust,"  and  killed 
three  more  Germans.  The  two  remaining  had  no  stom- 
ach for  the  "mad  Irishman."  They  promptly  raised 
their  hands,  and  O'Leary  at  once  went  forward  and 
secured  them  as  his  prisoners. 

O'Leary  confessed  afterward  that  his  second  great 
exploit  was  a  hazardous  one.  He  had  no  bayonet  at 
the  time  and  had  to  trust  solely  to  his  marksmanship. 
His  rifle  was  loaded  with  ten  rounds,  and  eight  of  the 
bullets  found  a  human  billet.  When  the  last  two  Ger- 
mans surrendered  he  had  no  ammunition  left,  and  had 
they  not  been  demoralized  by  his  sudden  and  audacious 
attack  single-handed,  the  issue  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 

To  sum  up,  Sergeant  O'Leary,  by  his  superb  daring 
and  amazing  skill  in  shooting,  had  killed  eight  Ger- 
mans, captured  a  machine  gun,  taken  two  Germans 
prisoner,  and  carried  two  strong  positions,  from  which 
the  rest  of  the  attacking  party  would  have  been  heavily 
fired  upon.  Some  one  has  said  that  this  exploit  was 
thoroughly  Irish  in  method  and  execution,  and  that 
O'Leary  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
of  modern  warfare. 

Describing  what  happened  afterward.  Company 
Quartermaster-Sergeant  J.  G.  Lowry,  of  the  Irish 
Guards,  says : 

"O'Leary  came  back  from  his  killing  as  cool  as  if 
he  had  been  for  a  walk  in  the  park,  accompanied  by 
two  prisoners  he  had  taken.  He  probably  saved  the 
lives  of  the  whole  company.  Had  that  machine  gun 
got  slewed  round,  No.  1  Company  might  have  been 
nearly  wiped  out.    We  all  quickly  appreciated  the  value 


Warren's  Address  to  the  American  Soldiers. 
Stand  !  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves ! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves  ? 

Hope  ye   mercy  still  ? 
What's   the  mercy   despots   feel  ? 
Hear  it  in  that  battle-peal ! 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel ! 
Ask  it, — ye  who  will. 

Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire  ? 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire  ? 
Look  behind  you  !  they're  a-fire  ! 

And,    before    you,    see 
Who  have  done  it ! — From  the  vale 
On  they  come  ! — And  will  ye  quail  ? — 
Leaden    rain    and   iron   hail 

Let  their  welcome  be ! 

In  the  God  of  battles  trust ! 
Die  we  may, — and  die  we  must ; 
But,   oh,   where  can   dust  to   dust 

Be  consigned   so   well, 
As  where  Heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On    the   martyred   patriot's   bed. 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head, 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell !      — John  Picrponl. 


Old  Ironsides. 
Ay,    tear   her  tattered    ensign  'down  ! 

Long    has    it   waved    on    high. 
And   many   an   eye   has   danced   to   see 

That   banner   in   the   sky ; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout. 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar ; — 
The   meteor   of   the   ocean   air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

Her  deck,   once  red  with   heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When   winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 

And    waves    were    white    below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee ; — 
The   harpies   of   the   shore   shall   pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea ! 

Oh  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave  : 
Her  thunders  shook  the   mighty   deep. 

And  there  should  be  her  grave  ; 
Nail  to   the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The   lightning   and    the   gale ! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


In 


Liberty  Tree, 
chariot   of   light   from    the   regions   of   day, 
The  Goddess  of  Liberty  came  : 
Ten  thousand  celestials  directed  the  way 

And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 
A  fair  budding  branch  from  th'e  gardens  above, 

Where  millions  with  millions  agree, 
She  brought  in  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  her  love, 
And  the  plant  she  named  Liberty  Tree. 

The   celestial   exotic   struck   deep   in    the  ground. 

Like  a  native  it  flourished  and  bore ; 
The  fame  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  around. 

To  seek  out  this  peaceable  shore. 
Unmindful  of  names  or  distinction  they  came. 

For  freemen  like  brothers  agree ; 
With  one  spirit  endued,  they  one  friendship  pursued. 

And  their  temple  was  Liberty  Tree. 

Beneath  this  fair  tree,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old, 

Their  bread  in  contentment  they  ate, 
Unvexed  with  the  troubles  of  silver  and  gold, 

The  cares  of  the  grand  and  the  great. 
With  timber  and  tar  they  Old  England  supplied, 

And  supported  her  power  on  the  seaj 
Her  battles  they  fought,  without  getting  a  groat, 

For  the  honor  of  Liberty  Tree. 

But  hear,  O  ye  swains,  't  is  a  tale  most  profane, 

How  all  the  tyrannical  powers. 
Kings.   Commons,   and  Lords,   are  uniting  amain. 

To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours ; 
From  the  east  to  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  to  arms 

Through  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  flee, 
Let  the  far  and  the  near,  all  unite  with  a  cheer, 

In  defense  of  our  Liberty  Tree. 

— Thomas  P  - 
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THROUGH  LIFE. 


Mr.  Raymond    Blathwayt  Writes    a    Delightful  Biographical 
Volume  About  Men  and  Things. 


Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
living  journalists  and.  it  may  be  said,  one  of  the  best 
liked.  But  not  every  one  is  aware  that  he  was  once 
a  curate  and  that  so  good  a  raconteur  was  nearly 
spoiled.  As  a  young  man  he  joined  the  Dunchester 
Theological  College  in  England,  passing  from  there 
into  the  church  itself  without  much  difficulty.  It  was 
as  a  curate  that  he  explored  London,  and  especially  the 
great  East  End,  where  he  met  Mrs.  Waters,  at  whose 
house  Charles  Dickens  wrote  a  large  part  of  "Our 
Mutual  Friend'*: 

"Mr.  Dickens,"  continued  Mr.  Waters  after  a  while,  "used 
to  come  down  to  visit  the  girls  and  boys  in  a  workhouse 
here  in  which  he  was  interested.  Now.  it  so  happened  that  in 
the  yard  of  that  workhouse  there  was  a  biggish  schooner 
rigged  up,  just  as  you  can  see  at  Greenwich  Hospital  today, 
where  an  old  chap  named  Pereira  used  to  teach  the  boys  sailing 
and  manning  a  ship.  You  see,  it  was  a  good  size,  big  enough 
to  hold  fifty  boys  at  a  time.  Well,  one  day  Mr.  Dickens— 
whom  Pereira  hated  because  he  had  called  him  in  some  article 
he  had  written  'a  mahogany-faced,  amphibious  sea-dog  with 
a  glazed  hat' — came  down  to  see  the  boys,  and  as  they  were 
at  'exercise  on  board  the  ship  he  went  on  board,  too,  to  watch 
them.  Well,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Pereira  stepped  off  the 
ship  on  to  the  pavement  to  give  some  order.  Mr.  Dickens, 
who  was  always  fond  of  his  joke,  at  once  yelled  out,  'Hi ! 
hi!  Man  overboard!'  and  he  snatched  up  a  great  coil  of 
rope  and  threw  it  so  hard  at  Pereira  that  he  knocked  him 
down.  Of  course,  the  old  chap  was  furious.  He  never  for- 
gave Mr.  Dickens,  who,  naturally  enough,  was  quite  upset  at 
what  he  had  done;  but  Pereira  never  forgot  it,  and  his  last 
words  to  me  about  Mr.  Dickens  were,  'I  hate  the  sight  of 
the  man/  A  good  many  years  after  that  Mr.  Napier  Hemy,  j 
the  artist,  came  down  to  make  a  picture  of  the  river  and  [ 
the  scenery  of  'Our  Mutual  Friend,'  and  he  had  just  said  j 
to  me,  'Was  old  Rogue  Riderhood  a  real  character?'  and  I 
said  to  him,  'You  lift  your  eyes  and  look  straight  in  front 
of  you,  and  you'll  see  the  very  man  doing  exactly  what 
Dickens  describes  him  doing  in  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"'  Mr. 
Hemy  looked  up.  and  there  was  old  'Nasty  Dick,'  as  we 
always  called  him,  pulling  his  boat  into  the  old  inn  so  won- 
derfully described  by  Dickens  under  the  name  of  the  'Six 
Jolly  Fellowship  Porters.'  and  I  called  out  to  old  Dick, 
'Have  you  got  a  stilt  un  ?'  and  sure  enough  he  was  towing  a  , 
dead  body  he  had  found,  just  as  Dickens  had  described  him 
in  his  book— a  body  for  which  he  would  receive  five  shillings  j 
— and  he  was  pulling  in  to  the  inn  to  get  a  drink  on  the  : 
strength  of  that  five  shillings,  the  while  the  poor  body  lay 
swishing  to  and  fro  in  the  tide." 

Mr.  Blathwayt's  clerical  career  provides  him  with 
innumerable  good  stories,  some  of  them  of  a  slightly 
unclerical  nature,  as,  for  example,  the  following: 

While    I'm    on    the    topic    of    these    delicate    little    distrac- 
tions in  the  clerical  life,   I  would  fain  make  a  passing  refer- 
ence    to    a    story'    that    was    told    of    the    archdeacon    of    our  j 
district.      When    this    special    archdeacon    of    whom    I    speak  , 
was  married,    he   started   out   on   his  honeymoon   with   a   face 
bearded  like  the  pard — you  could  scarcely  see  any  archdeacon  | 
at    all.      His    bride    had    frequently    bewailed    his    beard    and  | 
whiskers,    which    she    detested.      So    on    the    third    night    of 
their   tour   he    quietly    slipped   out,    after    she    had   gone    very  '< 
early    and    very    tired    to    their   bed    in    the    hotel.      He    came  ' 
back   an   hour  afterwards  with   a   face   as  bare   as   a   billiard- 
ball,  and.  of  course,  absolutely  unrecognizable,  and,  undressing 
quietly,   he  lay   down   beside  his  unconscious   spouse.      In   the 
morning,  the  bright  sunlight  streaming  in  upon  the  bed,  Mrs. 
Archdeacon  woke,   and  then  turned  to  wake  her  spouse  with 
the  usual  archidiaconal  kiss.     To  her  unspeakable  horror  she 
beheld   a  clean-shaven  stranger  at  her  side.     Trembling  with 
terror,    she   crept   out   of   bed,   gathered  up    all   her   frills   and 
flounces,    and   was   creeping  on   tiptoe   out   of  the   room  when 
suddenly  she  heard  a  voice  from  the  bed : 

"Ellen,  Ellen!     Come  back,  and  I  will  explain  everything!"  j 

Another  good  story  relates  to  an  organ-blower  who  , 
persisted  in  blowing  after  the  organist  had  stopped 
playing.  One  Sunday  the  organist  wrote  him  a  note, 
which  he  sent  by  one  of  choirboys.  The  boy  handed 
it  to  the  vicar  by  mistake,  who  was  horrified  to  read, 
"Will  you  stop  when  I  tell  you  to!  People  come  here 
to  listen  to  my  music,  not  to  your  horrible  noise."  It 
was  this  same  organ-blower  who  was  asked  by  a  locum 
towns : 

"Well,  what  is  your  exact  position  here,  my  man?"  asked 
the   clergyman. 

"We'll,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "some  folks  call  me  a  sextant, 
some  says  I'm  a  beetle,  but  the  vicar  'e  always  calls  me  a 
virgin  !" 

The  church  comes  in  for  some  severe  criticism  at 
Mr.  Blathwayt's  hands.  He  seems  to  think  that  the 
modern  pulpit  is  intellectual  rather  than  spiritual  and 
that  the  religious  life  is  all  too  often  a  matter  of  con- 
vention and  without  much  practical  bearing  upon  con- 
duct. Speaking  more  particularly  of  bishops,  he 
charges  them  with  "the  most  extraordinary  tendency 
to  impatience  and  ill-temper  that  it  is  posible  to  con- 
ceive" : 

I  myself  have  known,  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so, 
four  archbishops  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  bishops  whose 
ferocity  of  temper  was  something  little  short  of  satanic.  I 
can  not  mention  name,  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  fair  that  I 
should  do  so,  but  in  several  cases  I  have  had  the  testimony 
of  their  own  children  to  the  truth  of  what  I  state,  and  which 
I  do  with  a  good  deal  of  unwillingness;  but  I  am  rather  tired 
of  hearing  the  ordinary  parish  clergy  blamed,  almost  ex- 
clusively, for  the  failure  of  the  church  today,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  much  of  that  failure 
has  been  due  to  the  unpleasing  and  un-Christlike  personalities 
of  their  Fathers  in  God.  And  so  many  of  them  are  lacking 
in  kindly  sympathy :  they  do  so  little  to  win  the  love  and 
affection  of  their  clergy. 

Among  the  churchmen  specially  mentioned  by  the 
author  is  Dr.  Forrest  Browne,  the  late  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol. Dr.  Browne  was  a  powerful  and  effective  speaker, 
and  especially  to  working  men  audiences : 

1  once  got  a  glimpse  into  the  curiously  contradictory  per- 
so    tlity  of  the  man.     He  was  presiding  at  the  Church  Con- 


gress about  fifteen  years  ago.  One  day  a  clergyman  stood 
up  to  pass  a  few  remarks  upon  one  of  the  set  speeches  of 
the  day.  "Come  up  on  the  platform,"  said  the  bishop.  The 
clergyman  went  on  speaking  from  his  place  in  the  au- 
dience. "Come  upon  the  platform  !"  cried  the  bishop.  Still 
the  clergyman  went  on  speaking.  The  bishop  utterly ^  and 
entirely  lost  his  temper.  "Come  up  on  this  platform!"  he 
roared,  his  face  purple  with  passion.  Another  clergyman 
rose  in  the  audience  and  sternly  remarked  to  the  bishop: 
"My  lord,  can  not  you  see  that  the  speaker  is  blind?"  I 
never  saw  such  a  change  in  a  man.  The  bishop  hesitated 
and  stuttered  and  flushed  and  then  pronounced  the  blessing  and 
dismissed  us.  After  luncheon,  on  again  taking  the  chair 
upon  the  platform,  Dr.  Forrest  Browne  stood  ug  and  said : 
"I  must  apologize  for  what  occurred  this  morning,  and 
for  what  will  be  a  lifelong  grief  to  me  to  recollect."  And 
then,  with  indescribable  vehemence,  he  said:  "Sooner  than 
such  a  thing  had  occurred  I  would  have  cut  my  throat!" 

Mr.  Blathwayt  tells  us  much  about  Froude,  the  his- 
torian, whom  he  knew  well.  Froude  told  him  about 
the  metaphysical  society  that  used  to  meet  regularly  to 
discuss  a  future  life  and  that  contained  such  divergent 
characters  as  Manning,  Tennyson,  Gladstone,  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  and  a  selection  of  bishops.  Strange  to  say, 
they  never  quarreled : 

An  amusing  incident  in  connection  with  Mr.  Froude  comes 
to  my  mind  as  I  write.  A  few  years  ago  I  accompanied 
one  of  Dr.  Lunn's  great  touring  parties  as  special  lecturer, 
and  one  evening  Mr.  Connop  Perowne  announced  to  the 
party  that  I  would  deliver  a  lecture  on  Froude.  Rather  to 
the  mingled  astonishment  and  amusement  of  some  of  us  a 
certain  young  man,  the  most  unlikely  person  for  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  serious  lecture,  sprang  from  his  chair  and 
declared  to  his  companions,  "I'll  go  to  that  lecture ;  I 
wouldn't  miss  it  for  worlds."  And  sure  enough  he  went. 
After  the  iecture  some  one,  noticing  that  he  looked  rather 
disconsolate,   went  up   to   him    and   said: 

"Well,  how  did  you  like  the  lecture  ?" 

"Oh,"  he  slowly  replied,  "I  suppose  it  was  all  right;  but 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  didn't  understand  much 
of  what  he  said." 

"But  I  thought  you  were  so  keen  about  it  when  Mr. 
Perowne  gave  it  out  at  dinner." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  I  thought  he  said  'Food' !" 

The  artist  Frith  told  Mr.  Blathwayt  a  dramatic  story 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  once  seen  Charles* I: 

"Do  you  know  I  am  the  only  living  man  who  ever  saw 
Charles  I  ?  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  When  I  was  a  boy 
my  father  lived  in  Windsor,  and  one  night  in  the  twenties 
I  was  walking  home  through  the  cloisters  when  I  caught 
sight  of  a  procession.  First  came  the  sexton  of  St.  George's 
Chapel  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  making  long  shadows  as 
he  walked,  then  two  or  three  canons  in  their  surplices,  then 
the  dean,  and  last  of  all  his  majesty,  King  George  IV.  I 
slipped  behind  a  pillar  and  watched  what  would  happen. 
They  all  walked  up  to  a  grave  which  had  just  been  opened, 
and  after  a  moment  or  so  the  dean  stooped  down  and  he 
picked  up  the  head  of  a  man  with  pointed  beard  and  mus- 
tache, and  with  the  eyes  and  everything  complete,  and  he 
handed  it  very  reverently  to  the  king,  who  took  it  and  looked 
at  it,  and  as  he  looked  it  all  seemed  to  crumble  into  dust 
and  nothingness,  and  that  was  the  very  last  of  the  Martyr 
King,  and  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world  today  who  ever 
saw  him  almost  as  he  was  in  life." 

No  volume  of  memoirs  would  be  complete  without 
a  story  of  Whistler.  On  one  occasion  the  artist 
Mempes  took  Whistler  to  see  an  eccentric  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  and  warned  him  that  he  would  have  to 
be  somewhat  careful.  "Oh,"  said  Whistler,  "when  she 
sees  the  master  she  will  be  silent" : 

"Is  this  the  master?"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  made  me 
creep. 

"Yes,"   I   somewhat  quaveringly   replied. 

"Oh !"  she  said,  "there's  some  mistake  here ;  this  surely 
isn't,  it  simply  can't  be  the  master — the  master  of  whom  I 
have  heard  for  so  many  years!  This!  Why,  the  very  idea  is 
preposterous!" 

Whistler  was  furious.     "Madam  !"  he  screamed. 

"Silence !"  thundered  the  old  lady.  "Jane,  the  wind  is  in 
the  east."  Jane  stepped  forward  and  fixed  the  arrow  in  the 
direction  indicated.  "And  when  the  wind's  in  the  east,  Mr. 
Whistler,  that  means  silence." 

"But,    madam,    this    is   simply " 

But  he  got  no  farther.  Black  with  passion,  our  old  hostess 
screamed  out : 

"Jane,  the  wind's  northeast !"  Again  Jane  fixed  the  arrow 
as  requested.  "And  when  the  wind's  in  the  northeast  it 
means   the    interview   is   at   an    end." 

"This  is  an  outrage,  madam,  an  outrage  to  the  master," 
whimpered  the   crushed   and   broken   artist. 

"Give  me  your  arm,  Jane,"  said  the  old  lady,  "and  I  will 
go  out  east  by  nor'-nor'-east,"  she  added,  as,  assisted  by  the 
maid  and  the  butler,  she  made  her  slow  progress  from  the 
room,  carefully  facing  E.N.N.E.,  although  her  doing  so  in- 
volved an  extremely  uncomfortable  crooked  and  tortuous 
and  crab-like  motion   and  attitude  of  body. 

Whistler,  too  amazed  to  speak,  and  indeed  too  frightened, 
whispered  to  me: 

"I  suppose  we  go   out  east,  too." 

The   sharp-eared   old   lady  overheard  him. 

"\ou  can  please  yourself,  Mr.  Whistler:  you  can  go  out 
north  or  south  or  east  or  west  or  all  four  together  if  you 
wish.  I  pray  you  stand  not  on  the  order  of  your  going,  so 
long  as  you  go.  Ha-ha!"  she  cried,  in  the  accents  of  trans- 
pontine melodrama.  "Ha-ha !  the  master  has  met  with  his 
Waterloo  !" 

Whistler  said  one  word  only  as  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
windy   street,   and   one   only,   "Amazing!" 

Sir  Henry  Irving  makes  an  appropriate  appearance 
in  these  pages.  The  author  said  that  he  had,  of  course, 
a  strong  sense  of  humor,  although  it  was  sometimes  a 
rather  grim  and  sinister  humor: 

"I  heard  a  very  good  story  the  other  day,"  he  said  one 
morning  to  Mempes  and  myself.  "A  Scotch  minister  called 
to  inquire  after  a  friend  who  was  dangerously  ill. 

"  'I  hope  the  laird's  temperature  is  not  higher  today !'  he 
said  to  the  old  man-servant  who  opened  the  door  to  him. 

"  'Weel,  sir,  I  was  juist  wonnering  at  that  mysel'.  Ye 
see,    he  deed  at  twal   o'clock  last  nicht.'  " 

He  was  also  immensely  pleased  with  a  yarn  Mempes  told 
us.  A  man  had  a  violent  altercation  with  another  man, 
during  which  the  second  man  characterized  the  first  as  "a 
dirty  hippopotamus."  Two  years  after  he  sought  to  bring 
an  action  against  him   for  this  uncalled-for  insult. 

"But  why  on  earth  have  you  delayed  the  matter  so  long?" 
said  the  lawyer  he  was  consulting. 

"I  never  knew  what  a  hippopotamus  was  like  till  the  circus 
came  here  last  week !"  was  the  ingenuous  reply. 


Mr.  Blathwayt's  clerical  career  gives  him  a  certain 
tendency  to  clerical  stories : 

Poor  Lady  Colin  Campbell  told  us  a  story  once  which 
reminded  me  of  some  of  the  old  Scotch  professors  my  dear 
mother  used  to  tell  me  about  in  my  youth.  A  very  absent- 
minded  bishop  couldn't  find  his  ticket  one  day.  "Never  mind, 
my  lord,"  said  the  ticket  collector,  who  knew  him  well  ;  "it'll 
do  at  the  next  station."  But  at  the  next  station  it  was  the 
same  again,  the  bishop  couldn't  find  it  anywhere.  "Never 
mind,  my  lord  ;  it's  all  right  anyway,  whether  you  find  it  or 
not."  "Oh,  no,  it  isn't.  Smith,"  replied  the  bishop,  in  a  per- 
fect fever  of  anxiety,  and  turning  out  all  his  pockets  as  he 
spoke — "oh,  no,  it  isn't.  I  must  find  that  ticket,  for  I  want 
to    know   where    I'm   going!" 

Lady  Aylesbury  told  the  author  a  story  that  casts  Si 
lurid    light    upon    a   certain    phase    of   London    society. 
The  occasion  was  some  festivity  at  the  time  of  the  Dia- ) 
mond  Jubilee : 

One    of    the    Indian    princes    was    showing    a    party    of    his  \ 
London  friends  the  beautiful  presents  and  jewelry  he  had  re-  I 
ceived  from  various  potentates,  and  he  had  just  laid  down  a 
handsome  gold  watch  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  ] 
Czar  when  the  electric  light  unexpectedly  flickered  out ;  when  it  I 
blazed  up  a  moment  after  the  watch  was  gone  !     "Ladies  and  j 
gentlemen,"    calmly    cried    the    Maharajah,    "the   electric    light 
will  be  turned  out,   and  the  guest  who   has  just  taken  up  the 
watch  to  look  at  it  can  then  put  it  back  on  the  table!"     And 
the  light  was  turned   out   for  a  moment  or  so.     The   clink  of 
some  metal  object  was  heard  on  the  surface  of  the  table  and 
the   light    went    up   again,    when    it    was    found    that   not    only 
was    there    no    watch,    but    in    addition    a    magnificent    gold  I 
cigarette   case,    studded   with    diamonds,    which    had   been    pre- 
sented to  the  prince  by  Queen  Victoria,  had  also  disappeared! 

We  are  given  a  capital  story  of  Ellen  Terry  as  re- 
lated to  the  author  by  Alfred  Capper.  Capper  intro- 
duced Miss  Terry  to  the  Vicar  of  Gorleston,  and  they 
were  both  invited  to  visit  her  at  her  hotel: 

Next  morning,  punctually  at  10 :30,  we  arrived  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  and  were  shown  up  to  Miss  Terry's  room 
and  we  knocked  at  the  door.  "You  can't  come  in !"  she 
screamed.  "You  can't  come  in!  I'm  not  dressed  yet!  Oh, 
is  the  vicar  there?  Oh,  well,  he's  so  used  to  sick  rooms  and 
mothers'  meetings  and  ladies  in  distress  or  even  in  deshabille 
that  perhaps  he  won't  mind  seeing  me  as  I  am."  And  out 
she  came  from  her  bedroom  into  the  sitting-room,  looking 
perfectly  entrancing  in  a  long  white,  mysterious,  lacy  robe, 
with  fascinating  pink  and  blue  ribbons  here  and  there  and 
her  beautiful  hair  down  her  back.  She  never  looked  more 
charming  as  Ophelia  or  even  as  Juliet.  *  "Oh,  Mr.  Phillips,  I 
am  so  glad  to  meet  you  !"  she  cried,  as  she  nearly  hit  him 
in  the  eye  with  some  weighty  tome  she  was  carrying  in  her 
hand.  "I  have  heard  so  much  about  you.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  you.  This  is  Mrs.  Beeton.  She  has 
been  my  companion  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  I  never  go 
anywhere  without  her.  Help  me  choose  my  dinner  for  to- 
night, Mr.  Phillips,  and  come  and  help  me  eat  it,  too.  if  you 
can.  I  am  always  pleased  to  meet  clergymen.  I  think,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  one  of  my  husbands'  fathers  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  indeed  it  was  he  who  gave  me  this  very  book  on  our 
wedding.  Now.  which  one  was  it  ?"  she  dreamily  added  as 
she  knitted  her  brows  together  for  a  moment  in  puzzled 
thought.  "Oh,  well,  I  can't  fix  his  name  at  the  moment. 
However,  it  doesn't  matter;  whichever  one  it  was,  he  gave 
me  this  book,  and  he  also  gave  me  this  little  crochet-needle, 
and  I  was  just  about  to  make  some  new  frillies  for  this  com- 
fortable, but,  I  suppose,  somewhat  unconventional  garment  I 
am  wearing  now."     Oh.  she  was  delightful ! 

Mr.  Blathwayt  gives  us  some  good  stories  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree,  who  had  a  sense  of  humor  that  seemed 
never  to  fail : 

He  was  at  a  big  semi-public  dinner  one  night  when  Mr. 
Birrell  hurried  in,  very  late  and  rather  breathless,  and  as  he 
took  his  seat  next  to  Tree  he  whispered  in  his  ear:  "I've 
been  so  busy  I  hardly  know  how  I  managed  to  get  here  at 
all."  A  little  later  Tree  rose  to  make  his  speech.  With  a 
humorous  glance  at  his  companion,  he  said:  "Mr.  Birre! 
has  just  told  me  he  doesn't  know  how  on  earth  he  got  here. 
Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  hasn't  had  anything" — and 
then  he  leaned  over  Mr.  Birrell's  shoulder  and  anxiously 
peered  into  his  glasses — "had  any  more  since  he  came.  and. 
anyway,  I'm  sure  some  of  us  will  see  he  gets  home  safely." 
No  one  enjoyed  this  more  than  Mr.   Birrell. 

And  nothing  amuses  Tree  more  than  a  joke  at  his  profes- 
sion. I  forget  whether  he  tells  this  little  yarn  of  himself 
or  of  Mr.  George  Grossmith.  as  one  of  them  was  paying  a 
cabby!  "Ah!  I  thought  I  wasn't  mistaken.  It's  Mr.  Tree. 
I  thought  so.  My  wife  used  to  be  in  the  'profesh.'  She  used 
to  swim  in  the  tank  at  the  Aquarium  with  the  Beckwiths." 
And  the  boastful  old-time  "pro." :  "Ah !  my  boy,  when  I 
played  Hamlet  the  audience  took  fifteen  minutes  leaving  the 
theatre."     "Was   he   lame?" 

It  would  be  easy  to  reproduce  Mr.  Blathwayt's  stories 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  page.  The  fund  seems 
to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  But  the  result  is  one  of 
the  best  volume  of  memoirs  now  before  the  public. 

Through  Life  and  Round  the  World.  By  Ray- 
mond Blathwavt.    Xew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


It  occurred  to  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  Alfred 
King,  of  Arlington,  New  Jersey,  and  a  reverent  en- 
thusiast regarding  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  Lincoln  school  in  the  Philippines.  He  asked 
Francis  Burton  Harrison,  governor-general  to  give 
consideration  to  the  matter,  and  as  the  result  word  has 
been  received  from  Manila  that  one  of  the  two  new 
concrete  school  buildings  there  is  to  be  named  Lincoln, 
and  the  other  Rizal,  after  the  Philippine  poet  and 
patriot  who  was  executed  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  1896.  Rizal's  body  was  cared  for  by  the  Filipinos, 
and  after  the  United  States  had  acquired  the  Philip- 
pines a  heroic  statue  of  Rizal  was  erected  by  our  gov- 
ernment in  Manila.  The  coupling  of  the  names  of 
Rizal  and  Lincoln  in  this  way  is  much  applauded  in  the 
Islands. 


The  two  chief  things  in  a  boy's  life,  according  to  a 
British  divine,  should  be  to  say  his  prayers  and  wash 
the  back  of  his  neck :  the  one  would  remind  him  he 
had  a  soul  to  save,  and  the  other  the  reality  of  the  un- 
seen. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

World  inflation,  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
world  advance  in  prices,  is  discussed  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Americas,  issued  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  World 
currency  has  increased  80  per  cent,  since  1913, 
world  national  obligations  142  per  cent,  and 
world  population  but  2l/2  per  cent.,  while 
prices  of  commodities  show  advances  ranging 
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are  at  their  lowest  level  cannot 
be  determined. 

That  investment  bonds 

can  now  be  purchased  at  excep- 
tionally low  prices  is  certain. 

The  wise  policy  is  to  buy  now 
and  receive  a  high  return  on 
your  money. 
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from  60  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  same 
period. 

The  world's  money,  as  classified  by  ac- 
cepted authorities,  is  gold,  silver,  and  un- 
covered paper,  and  world  national  obligations, 
while  not  currency  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
term,  do  pass  current  among  financiers  and 
are  always  available  for  obtaining  currency 
when  passed  across  the  counter  of  a  bank. 
In  the  thirteen  years  preceding  the  war — 1900- 
1913 — the     currency    of    the     forty    principal 
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countries  of  the  world — gold,  silver,  and  un- 
covered paper  combined — grew  from  $11,000,- 
000,000  to  $13,680,000,000,  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent.;  national  debts  from  $31,200,000,000 
to  $43,840,000,000,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent., 
while  population  was  increasing  but  10  per 
cent,  in  that  thirteen-year  period.  The  av- 
erage prices  as  indicated  by  index  numbers  of 
leading  authorities  show  advances  in  the  thir- 
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teen  years  preceding  the  war  ranging  from  15 
per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  war  period,  however,  both  world  cur- 
rency and  national  indebtedness  increased  with 
great  rapidity,  and  with  this  came  also  a  rapid 
advance  in  prices.  World  currency  jumped 
from  $13,680,000,000  in  1913  to  $24,660,000,- 
000  in  1917,  and  national  debts  from  $43,840,- 
00C.000  to  $106,000,000,000.  The  increase  in 
the  short  1913-1917  period  in  world  currency 
was  SO  per  cent.,  of  world  indebtedness  142 
per  cent.,  and  world  population  but  2yi  per 
cent.,  while  the  advance  in  prices  in  the 
1913-17  period  ranged  from  60  per  cent,  to 
100  per  cent.  

The  aggregate  bond  and  note  issues  of  the 
leading  railroad  and  industrial  corporations  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  maturing  in 
September,  as  compiled  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  are  $30,114,981.  This  sum  com- 
pares with  $29,571,410  for  the  previous  month 
and  $14,306,187  for  September,  1916.  Rail- 
road notes,  which  include  those  of  traction 
companies,  total  $17,209,999  and  industrir.l 
notes  $5,875,000.  The  maturing  railroad  bonds 
amount  to  $5,9SS.316  and  the  industrial  bonds 
to  $1,041,666.  Maturities  for  September,  com- 
pared with  similar  figures  for  the  previous 
month  and  for  September,  1916,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sept.,  1917.  Aug.,  1917.  Sept.,  1916. 
Railroad  notes.  .$17,209,999  $11,765,4!!  $4,157,231 
Railroad  bonds..  5,988.316  15,793,000  3,689,956 
Industrial  notes.  5,875.000  1,436,333  4,047,000 
Industrial    bonds     1,041.666  576,666     2,412,000 


Authorization  has  been  received  from 
Washington  for  the  Berkeley  Land  Bank  to 
issue  $500,000  in  farm  loan  bonds.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  bank  is  approving 
applications  for  5  per  cent,  farm  loans  at  the 
rate  of  $250,000  a  week,  and  has  added  three 
title  examiners  to  the  legal  department  to 
speed  up   the   work. 

The  bank  clearings  for  the  month  of  August 
have  broken  all  previous  records.  The  clear- 
ings for  August  just  closed  aggregated  $430,- 
537,161.84,  compared  with  $287,323,010.38  in 
August,  1916.  These  August  figures  exceed 
the  total  for  the  best  prior  month,  which  was 
July,  1917,  by  more  than  $10,000,000.  Fri- 
day's bank  clearings  amounted  to  $15,310,- 
389.38.  

American  electrical  apparatus  is  gaining 
rapidly  in  popularity  the  world  over.  A  com- 
pilation by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  shows  that  the  value  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, appliances,  and  instruments  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  1917  aggregated  more  than  $50,000,000, 
against  $30,000,000  in  1916,  $20,000,000  in 
.1914,  $10,000,000  in  1911,  and  $6,000,000  in 
1900.  

The  American  telephone  lends  itself  with 
equal  facility  to  the  Chinese,  Hindustani,  Ma- 
layan, or  English  languages.  Our  electric  fan 
is  a  gratifying  substitute  for  the  Oriental 
"punkah,"  whose  operator  falls  asleep  on  the 
slightest  provocation  and  at  provokingly  inop- 
portune moments.  The  dynamo  goes  to  any 
and  every"  section  of  the  world  where  power  is 
available  "for  the  generation  of  electricity. 
The  incandescent  lamp  shines  as  brightly  in 
the  mines  of  Africa  or  on  the  rubber  planta- 
tions of  the  Orient  as  upon  the  haciendas  of 
South  America  or  the  streets  of  the  European 
cities.  The  telegraph  instrument  adapts  itselt 
to  languages  and  climatic  conditions  the  world 
over,  and  the  American  wireless  speaks  from 
continent  to  continent,  from  steamship  to 
steamship,  or  from  the  flying  machine  at  an 
elevation  of  thousands  of  feet  to  the  military 
commander  in  the  midst  of  the  battlefield. 


The  Elliott  &  Home  Company,  dealers  in 
bonds,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  has 
recently  opened  an  office  in  San  Francisco  at 
d17  Montgomery  Street,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Daniel  F.  Carter,  and  in  future  will 
conduct  its  own  business  instead  of  through 
a  local  agent.  Mr.  Carter  has  resided  here 
for  many  years  and  is  well  known  in  financial 
circles.  The  company  owns  and  offers  to  the 
public  $1,400,000  Lindsay-Strathmore  Irriga- 
tion District,  Tulare  County,  California,  Serial 
6  per  cent.  Coupon  Bonds,  dated  July  1,  1916, 
and  due  serially  eleven  to  thirty  years.  De- 
nominations $500  and  $1000,  and  offered  at 
prices  to  net  5.60  to  5.75  per  cent.,  subject 
to  change  or  to  prior  sale.  These  bonds  are 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax  and  from 
all  California  taxes.  The  district  embraces  a 
belt  of  rich  foothill  land  lying  east  of  Lindsay 
and  Strathmore  and  aggregating  15,236  8-10 
acres,  substantially  all  of  which  is  under  culti- 
vation.   

The  secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Trinidad  states  that  cane  farmers'  returns 
for  1916-17  showed  that  the  sugar  crop  was 
the  biggest  Trinidad  ever  had.  The  total  was 
70,89 1  tons,  compared  with  64,23 1  tons  for 
the  preceding  year. 

A    peculiar   circumstance    noted    in    the    re- 
turns was  that  there  were  379.000  tons  of  es- 
tate  canes  ground  this  year,   which  produced 
I  36.000    tons    of    sugar,    while    last   year    there 
|  were  426,000  tons  of  estate  canes  which  pro- 


duced only  35,000  tons  of  sugar.  That  showed 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  canes  in 
the  colony.  The  number  of  farmers  this  year 
was  12.000  East  Indians,  against  11,000  last 
year,  and  nearly  9000  West  Indians,  against 
SOOO  last  year.  The  amount  of  cane  pur- 
chased this  year  was  384,000  tons,  compared 
with  363,000  last  year. 

The  American  minister  in  Honduras  has 
transmitted  a  copy  of  a  decree  of  April  7, 
1917,  making  material  reductions  in  the  rates 
of  import  duty  of  Honduras  on  certain 
products  for  which  American  exporters  had 
been  seeking  to  secure  more  favorable  treat- 
ment. A  reduction  of  from  .15  peso  to  .10 
peso  per  one-half  kilo  (equivalent,  re- 
spectively, to  about  $6.54  and  $4.36  per  100 
pounds,  inclusive  of  the  special  customs  sur- 
tax) is  made  in  the  duty  on  the  canned  goods 
specified  in  the  following  tariff  items :  81, 
capers;  531,  shrimps:  622,  meats  of  all  kinds; 
742,  plums  preserved  in  their  own  juice;  803. 
canned  foods  not  specified;  1026,  peaches  in 
their  juice;  1398,  peas,  or  petits  pois ;  1585. 
vegetables,  prepared  or  preserved ;  1678,  green 
corn  in  cans;  1891,  prepared  oysters;  1998, 
pears  in  their  juice;  2024.  fish,  other  than 
dried  or  smoked  ;  and  2025,  canned  petits  pois. 
Cotton  sacks  for  packing,  of  common  quality 
and  which  are  to  be  used  only  for  those  pur- 
poses now  served  by  jute  sacks,  are  to  be 
admitted  at  the  reduced  rate  of  .02  peso  per 
one-half  kilo  (about  $0.87  per  100  pounds,  in- 
cluding the  surtax;,  in  place  of  the  former 
rate  of  .30  peso  per  one-half  kilo  ($13.08  per 
100  pounds).  In  addition  to  the  regular  cus- 
toms duty  and  surtax,  there  are  special  cus- 
toms charges  on  all  imports,  amounting  to  at 
least  .015  peso  per  one-half  kilo,  equivalent 
to  $0.65  per  100  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  ex- 
change  prevailing   in   the   early  part   of   1917. 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
has  made  application  to  the  New  York  public 
service  commission  for  permission  to  issue 
$10,000,000  Series  A  Refunding  and  Improve- 
ment 4J/<  per  cent,  bonds;  and  to  issue  and 
sell  $15,000,000  promissory  notes  bearing  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  per 
annum.  As  security  for  payment  of  the  notes 
the  company  proposes  to  pledge  the  $10,000,- 
000  Series  A  bonds  and  $10,000,000  additional 
bonds,  the  issuance  of  which  was  authorized 
by  the  commission  last  April. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  notes 
are  to  be  used  for  additions  and  betterments 
and  for  the  discharge  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions.   

Beginning  with  Monday,  August  27th,  ap- 
plications for  export  licenses  should  be  made 
to  the  Exports  Administrative  Board,  1435 
K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  they  may  be 
filed  at  any  of  the  branch  offices  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  at  Boston,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle,  where  blank  application  forms  may 
be  obtained.  Licenses  will  be  issued  at  the 
branches  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  in  all  cases  possible,  but  in 
certain  cases  it  will  be  necessary  for  applica- 
tions to  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the 
Exports  Administrative  Board  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Licenses  will  ordinarily  be  good  for  sixty- 
days,  unless  revoked  prior  thereto,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  must  be  renewed  to 
be  valid.  In  sending  applications  to  Washing- 
ton, they  should  be  addressed  to  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Export  Licenses,  1435  K 
Street  NW. 

In  case  of  necessity,  exporters  may  tele- 
graph their  applications  to  Washington,  but 
in  this  event  they  must  be  careful  to  see  that 
all  the  information  required  by  the  proper 
form  is  contained  in  the  telegram.  In  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  delays,  exporters  should 
endeavor  to  arrange  to  send  in  their  applica- 
tions at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
proposed  date  of  shipment. 


It  was  announced  Tuesday  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  $461,000  of  the  present  issue 
of  6  per  cent,  bonds  had  been  turned  into 
the  company  by  their  holders,  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  granted  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  new  issue  of  bonds  on  or  be- 
fore November  1.  1917.  A  member  of  the 
board  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  all  of 
the  new  issue  of  bonds,  superseding  the  old 
issue,  would  be  subscribed  for  and  taken  by 
the  company's  own  stockholders  without  re- 
course to  outside  banking  or  underwriting 
interests.  

The  fact  that  inferior  grades  of  gasoline 
are  now  selling  at  80  cents  a  gallon  and  con- 
sumers are  strictly  rationed  as  to  the  amounts 
obtainable  has  led  to  a  large  demand  for 
electrically-driven  vehicles  at  Bradford,  Eng- 
land. The  demand  for  commercial  vehicles, 
such  as  delivery  wagons,  trucks,  and  lorries, 
is  especially  noteworthy.  There  is  said  to  be 
an  opportunity  here  for  good  electric  road 
lorries,  trucks,  and  wagons  of  all  types  and 
bodies,  electric  tractors  for  road  and  rail,  in- 
dustrial trucks,  motor  busses,  and  passenger 
vehicles.     Catalogues    and   descriptive   litera- 
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ture  of  electric  vehicles  are  desired  by  the 
Bradford  consulate  and  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  interested  dealers. 


In  a  bulletin  entitled  "Substitutes  for  Tin 
Cans"  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  the  statement  is 
made  on  page  2  that  no  substitute  for  tin 
plate  has  been  found  which  will  satisfactorily 
contain  foods  that  must  be  processed  in  the 
containers  at  or  above  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  Since  the  issuance  of  this 
leaflet,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  bureau  that  devices  for  processing  food 
products  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  jars  are 
manufactured  and  successfully  used  in  this 
country-  The  name  of  a  manufacturer  of 
these  devices  will  be  furnished  by  the  bureau 
and  its  district  and  cooperative  offices  on  ap- 
plication.    Refer  to  file  Xo.  7714. 


The  United  States  consul  -general  at  Syd- 
ney.  Australia,    reports : 

"Many  commercial  houses  in  the  United 
States,  when  writing  to  Australian  importing 
houses  for  business,  fail  to  indicate  when  the 
merchandise  will  be  delivered,  and  frequently 
fail  to  allude  to  the  abnormal  conditions 
caused  by  the  war.  While  the  Australian  im- 
porter   realizes    that   certain   difficulties    exist, 
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he  expects  some  assurance  as  to  when  he 
may  expect  delivery-  when  placing  his  orders, 
also  whether  he  can  depend  on  prices  quoted 
being  in  force  when  the  merchandise  is  ex- 
ported. 

"There  is  no  difficulty  in  selling  American 
merchandise  here  provided  the  purchaser  can 
be  given  assurance  when  the  goods  can  be 
delivered.  One  importer  informs  me  that  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  United  States  say- 
ing that  any  merchandise  purchased  must  be 
paid  for  before  it  leaves  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  must  be  paid  for  at  the  prices  pre- 
vailing when  the  merchandise  is  shipped  in- 
stead of  when  the  contract  is  made :  further, 
that  the  shipper  will  not  assume  responsi- 
bility- for  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  such  terms  would  not 
favorably    impress   any    Australian    importer." 

At  the  request  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  reserve  banks  are  collecting  in- 
formation regarding  prospective  shipments  of 
gold  from  the  country'-  The  board  desires  to 
know  from  the  shippers  the  amounts  they  ex- 
pect to  forward,  the  destinations,  and  other 
particulars  which  will  enable  it  to  arrive  at 
a  tair  estimate  of  the  prospects  for  the  out- 
ward movement  of  the  metal.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
interest  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo, 
who,  under  the  recent  proclamation  of  the 
President  concerning  the  licensing  of  exports, 
was  empowered  to  prescribe  regulations  to 
govern  the  shipment  of  gold  and  currency  to 
neutral    European    countries. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

American  World  Policies. 

The  Great  War  has  ended  the  political  iso- 
lation of  America,  but  it  still  finds  our 
people  in  a  provincial  frame  of  mind,  ob- 
sessed by  many  ideas  and  theories  which  are 
the  natural  outcome  of  a  self-sufficient  and 
hermit  existence.  In  his  "American  World 
Folicies,"  Mr.  Walter  Weyl  has  endeavored  to 
clear  away  the  cobwebs  that  obscure  our  in- 
ternational vision  and  prepare  us  mentally  for 
facing  the  problems  that  are  thrust  upon  us 
by  the  changed  conditions. 

The  most  important  feature  of  his  work  is 
that  which  deals  with  an  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment among  our  people  of  insular  theories 
as  to  international  relations  and  peace.  He 
points  out  that  the  average  American  feels 
that  we  have  advanced  to  a  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion so  high  that  we  are  above  the  petty 
quarrels  that  produce  war ;  that  we  are  gov- 
erned by  ideals  that  shut  out  ambitions  for 
aggrandizement ;  and  in  general  that  war  is 
caused  by  human  unreason,  by  individual  am- 
bition, by  the  greed  of  social  classes,  and  by 
the  prejudices  of  races  and  nationalities.  We 
pat  ourselves  on  the  back  with  self-satisfac- 
tion and  look  with  pity  upon  the  backward 
nations  of  Europe.  Peace  is  abstention  from 
war.  We  have  no  reason  to  provoke  war  and 
no  foreign  nation  has  a  legitimate  grievance 
against  us. 

What  we  do  not  realize  is  that  our  eco- 
nomic situation  has  been  unique  and  that  it 
is  due  to  this  that  we  have  not  come  into 
the  sort  of  rivalry  with  other  powers  that 
brings  war.  In  the  first  place  we  occupied 
a  sparsely  settled  country  where  land  was  to 
be  had  for  the  taking.  We  were  widely 
separated  from  Europe  by  a  great  ocean.  We 
had  within  our  borders  every  sort  of  natural 
resource.  We  did  not  need  to  look  else- 
where for  raw  materials,  and  the  task  of  de- 
veloping these  resources  occupied  all  our  at- 
tention. We  did  not  depend  for  our  exist- 
ence on  foreign  trade.  We  did  not  need  a 
field  abroad  for  the  investment  of  our  sur- 
plus capital;  on  the  contrary  we  welcomed 
European  capital  in  the  development  of  our 
own  resources.  We  kept  the  peace,  in  spite 
of  numerous  bickerings  and  bluffings,  because 
it  paid  to  keep  the  peace.  The  conditions 
of  our  economic  life  developed  the  "frontier 
mind,"  and  it  is  out  of  this  "frontier  mind" 
that  we  have  evolved  our  present  American 
notion  of  war  and  foreign  policy. 


After  pointing  out  that  our  old-time  isola- 
tion is  at  an  end,  Mr.  Weyl  takes  up  in  suc- 
cession the  different  concrete  problems  of  for- 
eign policy  that  confront  us.  He  analyzes 
American  interests  abroad.  He  points  out,  for 
example,  that  in  Latin  America  we  can  nei- 
ther monopolize  our  neighbors  industrially  nor 
rule  them  politically  without  trenching  upon 
the  common  patrimony  of  Europe.  We  must 
arrive  at  an  international  understanding  on 
the  subject  of  the  control  of  the  seas.  Espe- 
cially must  we  arrive  at  an  understanding 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  regard 
to  international  investment  and  the  mutuality 
of  such  interests.  All  this  involves  a  breadth 
of  view  and  a  statesmanship  for  which  our 
previous  history  and  our  preconceived  notions 
and  obsessions  and  our  ingenuous  pacifism  ill 
fit  us. 

Mr.  Weyl's  book  is  valuable  as  a  stimulant 
to  vigorous  thinking;  it  tends  to  clear  away 
cant  and  buncombe.  Its  chief  fault  lies  in  the 
fact  that  its  viewpoint  is  almost  exclusively 
economic.  The  author  belongs  to  the  school 
of  thinkers  that  resulted  some  years  ago  from 
the  development  of  the  so-called  economic  in- 
terpretation of  history.  To  study  the  effect  of 
economic  forces  on  history  was  to  make  an 
extremely  valuable  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  past.  But  the  movement  went 
so  far,  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  came 
as  a  revelation,  as  to  cause  them  to  ignore 
for  the  most  part  the  other  important  forces 
that  entered  into  the  problem.  It  was  like 
limiting  biological  interpretation  to  neo-Dar- 
winian  egoism.  To  utilize  Mr.  Weyl's  valu- 
able and  stimulating  volume  to  its  fullest 
value  it  is  necessary  to  temper  its  conclusions 
with  a  study  of  the  various  humanistic  in- 
fluences that  modify  purely  economic  con- 
siderations in  the  determining  of  both  indi- 
vidual  and  group  conduct. 

American  World  Policies.  By  Walter  E. 
Weyl.  New  York:  The  Macmtllan  Companv; 
$2.25. 


A  National  History  of  France. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  vitality  of 
French  scholarship  and  intellectual  activity  is 
that  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war,  when  the 
country  is  strained  to  the  limit  of  her  en- 
durance, there  should  be  brought  out  a  set 
of  seven  substantial  volumes  dealing  with  the 
history  of  France  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  work  has  been  undertaken  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  Funck-Brentano,  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  at  the  head  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  de  l'Arsenal,  whose  discovery*  in  that 
institution  of  the  records  of  the  Bastille  and 
his  fascinating  work  upon  them  have  con- 
tributed some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
to  the  history  of  the  eighteenth   century. 

The  scope  of  the  series  is  admirable.  It 
is  intended  to  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  spe- 
cialized monographs  and  studies  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  popular  and  condensed  general 
histories  on  the  other.  A  well-known  scholar 
has  undertaken  to  cover  each  of  the  periods 
into  which  the  subject  is  divided,  and  three 
volumes  have  already  made  their  appearance, 
and  have  in  turn  been  admirably  translated 
into  English. 

The  first  volume  to  appear  is  that  by  Louis 
BatiffoL  under  the  title,  "The  Century  of  the 
Renaissance  in  France."  It  contains  a 
straightforward  and  at  the  same  time  spirited 
narrative  of  French  history  from  the  death 
of  Louis  XI  in  1483  to  that  of  Henri  IV  in 
1610.  Especially  interesting  are  the  vivid 
sketches  of  the  principal  personages  who 
played  leading  parts  in  the  stirring  events  of 
the  period.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  art,  literature,  and  social  life  of  the 
French  Renaissance. 

The  second  volume  to  make  its  appearance 
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is  "The  Eighteenth  Century  in  France,"  by 
Casimir  StrienskJ.  The  author  is  by  origin  a 
Pole,  but  his  works  in  French  history  are  so 
noteworthy  that  three  of  them  have  been 
crowned  by  the  Institute  of  France.  He 
covers  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Louis 
XV  in  1715  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789,  and  therefore  deals  with 
an  epoch  of  peculiar  interest  both  to  those 
who  seek  the  causes  underlying  that  great  so- 
cial and  political  overturn  and  to  those  who 
delight  in  the  racy  memoirs  of  the  period. 
The  work  is  well  done  and  a  nice  balance  is 
maintained  between  the  task  of  the  scientific 
historian  and  the  compiler  of  general  and 
popular  history. 

The  latest  volume  to  appear  is  "The  French 
Revolution."  from  the  pen  of  Louis  Madelin. 
No  period  of  history  has  given  rise  to  more 
critical  study  and  more  diversity  of  opinion 
than  this.  All  the  earlier  works  were  clouded 
by  political  considerations,  and  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  researches  in  this  period  and  the 
editing  of  the  mass  of  original  documents 
relating  to  it  that  the  modern  school  of  scien- 
tific history  took  its  rise.  Even  today  among 
the  great  French  scholars  who  have  spe- 
cialized in  this  epoch  there  are  diverse  views, 
and  M.  Madelin  is  not  one  of  the  great  spe- 
cialists in  this  period.  But  he  is  an  able 
writer  of  secondary  history*  and  has  selected 
his  authorities  and  arranged  his  material  with 
skill  and  judgment.  He  realizes  the  profound 
importance  of  economic  forces  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  his  analysis  of  the  tyranny  of  unjust 
taxation  as  a  cause  is  intelligent  and  clear. 
Special  students  of  the  period  will  not  agree 
with  him  in  all  his  conclusions  nor  approve 
entirely  of  his  perspective,  but  his  work  on 
the  whole  is  an  excellent  conspectus  for  the 
general  reader  and  supplies  a  real  need  in  this 
regard. 

These  three  volumes  are  of  especial  interest 
just  at  the  present  time  because  so  many  of 
the  stirring  events  during  the  periods  they 
chronicle  took  place  in  the  area  in  which 
millions  of  men  are  now  fighting.  Belgium, 
the  "cockpit  of  Europe,"  and  Ypres,  Arras, 
St.  Quentin,  Albert,  Laon,  and  many  other 
places  that  figure  in  our  daily  news  today, 
recur  frequently  in  the  story  of  the  struggles 
of  earlier  days,  struggles  in  which  were  in- 
volved the  same  strategic  and  economic  con- 
siderations again  and  again. 

The  Century  of  the  Renaissance  in  France, 
by  Louis  Batiffol;  The  Eighteenth  Century  ih 
France,  by  Casimir  Strienski;  The  French  Revo- 
lution, by  Louis  Madelin.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons;   e3ch   $2.50  net. 


Our  Hispanic  Southwest. 

The  war  has  barricaded  the  gates  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  crowd  of  our  fellow-citizens  in 
the  East  who  were  accustomed  to  make  an 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  picturesque  and  his- 
torically interesting  places  of  the  Old  World. 
Perforce  many  of  them  are  now  for  the  first 
time  becoming  acquainted  with  the  places  of 
interest  and  beauty  in  their  own  country  and 
are  learning  that  the  journey  across  the  con- 
tinent is  not  such  an  obstacle  as  they  had 
supposed.  They  are  also  learning  that  the 
West  is  not  peopled  with  wild  and  uncouth 
people,  alien  to  their  accustomed  modes  of 
life. 

What  surprises  these  discoverers  of  their 
own  country  most  of  all,  however,  is  that  the 
lands  that  they  have  known  of  vaguely  as 
beautiful  and  abounding  in  the  wonders  of 
nature  and  in  glorious  scenery  on  a  grand 
scale,  are  also  the  possessors  of  picturesque 
and  historical  charm.  It  is  difficult  for  them 
to  realize  that  in  our  Southwest  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  unique  old-time  culture  as  fasci- 
nating as  many  of  the  places  they  were  wont 
to   frequent  across  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  owed  much  in  the  past  to  the 
artistic  and  literary  skill  of  one  of  our  most 
talented  Calif ornians,  Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto, 
but  he  has  now  increased  our  obligation  by 
setting  forth  in  a  very  beautiful  volume  the 
charms  of  the  Southwest.  He  has  made  his 
way  over  the  trails  of  the  padres  and  visited 
in  turn  the  cities  they  founded.  In  each  he 
has  sketched  in  his  inimitable  way  charac- 
teristic bits  of  their  architecture  or  scenes 
from  their  life  that  reproduce  the  atmosphere 
of  their  romantic  past,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  written  delightfully  of  what  he  has  seen, 
both  description  and  history.  "Our  Hispanic 
Southwest"  is  not  only  filled  with  exquisite 
sketches,  but  the  text  is  replete  with  inter- 
esting information.  One  could  not  have  a 
more  delightful  and  inspiring  companion  on  a 
journey  through  our  one-time  Spanish  coun- 
try than  this  charming  volume.  J.  B.  L. 

Our  Hispanic  Southwest.  By  Ernest  Peixotto. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2.50  net 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"With  the  Turks  in  Palestine,"  Alexander 
Aaronsohn's  thrilling  account  of  his  experi- 
ences after  he  was  impressed  into  service  in 
the  Turkish  army,  is  to  be  translated  into 
Russian,  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  that 
country. 

Not  war,  but  the  great  and  fundamental  re- 
construction of  economic  and  social  life  which 
shall  ultimately  make  war  repugnant  to  men, 
is  Professor  James  Harvey  Robinson's  char- 
acterization of  the  theme  of  "Why  Men 
Fight."     Bertrand   Russell,    Professor   Robin- 


son points  out,  is  not  versed  in  the  social  | 
sciences,  but  he  has  lived  much,  "and  is  evi-  * 
dently  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  men's 
hopes  and  dreads,  their  loves  and  hates,  their 
timidity  and  heroism."  A  new  book,  "Polit- 
ical Ideals,"  by  this  brilliant  writer,  will  be 
published  in  the  fall  by  the  Century  Company. 

August  13th  marked  the  forty-sixth  birth- 
day of  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  the  Socialist 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  whose  unswerving 
loyalty  to  his  principles  is  responsible  for  his 
present  imprisonment  in  Germany,  an  experi- 
ence which  is  not  new  to  him.  The  first  im- 
portant occasion  on  which  he  went  to  jail 
was  when  he  published  his  book,  "Mili- 
tarism," which  the  German  government  sup- 
pressed. An  authorized  translation  of  that 
work  is  announced  for  early  publication  by 
B.   W.   Huebsch. 

It  is  likely  that  the  "best  seller"  among  per- 
sonal records  of  the  war  will  not  be  an  ac- 
count by  an  American,  a  Frenchman,  or  an 
Englishman,  but  by  a  German.  The  Socialist 
who  served  unwillingly  during  the  first  four- 
teen months,  and  whose  narrative  is  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  -<A  German  De- 
serter's War  Experience,"  is  now  in  America, 
after  having  escaped  into  Holland,  whence  he 
came  here  as  a  stowaway.  A  fifth  printing  is 
in  preparation  and  the  demand  is  growing. 


One  little  girl  in  Manatee  County,  Florida, 
produced  5760  pounds  of  tomatoes  on  a  tenth 
of  an  acre  recently. 


MISS  KELLEY 
INDIVIDUAL  BUSINESS  INSTRUCTION 

AT  PUPIL'S  HOME  OR  AT 

1801  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Pkoi*  Proaxd  3620         SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opened  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information, address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 

Sixth  Year   Opens   September   5,  1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 

Telephone  Prospect  250 

GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Master 


Manzanita  Hall  For  Boy* 

An  accredited  school,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University,  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Next  term  begins  September  17,  1917 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  address 


W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

pOURSES  parallel  with  the 
An  Outdoor  ^  b«t  New  England  school*. 
School   for       Boy8  pfepared  for  any  repre_ 

•  sentative    preparatory    school. 

Graduates    now     students    at 
Thatchers',    St     Marks*,    St. 
Summer  Paul's,    Andover,    and    other 

Camp,  July  leading    preparatory     schools. 

and  August  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT    TAMALPAIS 

Military  Academy 

Primary,  Grammar,  High  School  depart- 
ments. Cavalry.  Infantry.  Mounted  Ar- 
tillery as  part  of  organized  outdoor 
athletics.  The  only  Division  A  accredited 
boarding  school  (for  boys)  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  Twenty  -  eighth  year  begins 
August  22. 

The  real  test  of  any  school  is  the  record 
of  its  graduates.  Catalogue  gives  present 
positions  of  Alumni  of  the  past  26  years. 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California 


September  8,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square                    San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Development  of  China. 

In  his  new  book  Professor  Latourette  gives 
us  a  concise  and  popular,  yet  comprehensive, 
outline  of  the  history  and  development  of 
modern  China.  It  is  a  work  marked  by  accu- 
rate and  broad  scholarship,  and  will  prove 
useful  both  as  a  college  text-book  and  as  a 
work  in  which  the  general  reader  can  find 
an  excellent  summary  of  Chinese  political  and 
cultural  history. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  general  and  ana- 
lytical rather  than  precise  and  narrative.  Ex- 
cept for  the  most  recent  period  this  method 
has  decided  advantages  and  its  detachment 
makes  for  balance  and  perspective,  but  in  deal- 
ing with  the  movements  of  today  and  their 
leaders,  it  lacks  somewhat  in  life  and  vigor. 
Here  we  should  prefer  to  have  illuminating 
personal  details  of  the  men  and  explicit  ac- 
counts of  the  actions  marking  the  progress 
of  political  and  social  development  in  China, 
rather  than  the  more  abstract  treatment  and 
general  comment  which  the  author  offers  us. 
It  is,  however,  an  excellent  book  and  its  value 
is  increased  by  an  index  and  a  critical  bibliog- 
raphy. 

The  Development  of  China.  By  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;   $1.75   net. 


The  Book  of  Camping. 

Every  American  boy  loves  to  go  camping, 
and  the  influence  of  camp  life,  of  living  in 
the  open  and  depending  upon  one's  self,  is 
valuable  in  forming  independent  American 
character.  Here  in  California  the  style  of 
camping  is  quite  different  from  that  which 
pertains  in  the  East,  in  the  woods  and  along 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Adirondacks,  of 
Maine  and  of  Canada,  but  the  lure  is  the 
same,  and  here  whole  families  camp  out  to- 
gether in  a  way  that  is  not  customary  there. 
For  making  camp  life  easy  and  delightful,  and 
for  eliminating  its  avoidable  discomforts,  Mr. 
Verrill  has  provided  a  very  practical  little 
handbook. 

It  covers  the  important  topics  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  camp;  of  the  different  kinds  of 
camps  according  to  needs  and  conditions;  of 
camp  housekeeping;  of  trailing  and  tramping 
and  general  woodcraft,  and  of  dealing  with 
the  various  emergencies  that  are  likely  to 
arise  in  camp  life.  Every  boy  and  many  of 
the  grown-ups  will  find  it  full  of  practical 
and  well-considered  suggestions  to  make  camp- 
ing  a   joy   and   a   benefit. 

The  Book  of  Camping.  By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill. 
New  York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1. 


commissioners;  also  an  account  of  the  arrival  of 
Amciican  warships  and  soldiers  in  England  and 
France  under  Admiral  Sims  and  General  Pershing. 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading:  Storv 
Steps.  By  Clare  K.eiser,  William  L.  Ettinger, 
and  Edgar  Dubs  Shiner.  With  illustrations  by 
Harold  Cue.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.; 
32   cents. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Progressive  Road  to 
Reading    Series. 

The  Menace  of  Peace.  By  George  D.  Herrou. 
New    York:    Mitchell    Kennerley ;    $1. 

A   warning  against  an  inconclusive  peace. 

Jap  Herron.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley ; 
$1.50. 

A  novel  written   from  the  ouija  board. 

The     Vision     Splendid.      By     John     Oxenham. 
New  York:  George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Love  Letters  of  St.  John.  New  York: 
Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.25. 

Love  letters  attributed  to  St.  John  and  An- 
done. 

Health    First.      By   Henry    Dwight    Chapin,    M. 
D.     New  York:   The  Century    Company;    $1.50. 
"First  aid  to  the  well." 

Japan    in    World    Politics.      By    K.    K.    Kawa- 

kami.     New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 

An  investigation  of  an    international    friendship. 

Kelly  of  the  Foreign  Religion.  New  York: 
Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1. 

An   account  of  a    famous  force. 

Faith,    War.   and  Policy.      By  Gilbert   Murray. 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin  Company;  $1.25. 
Essays    on    the    war. 

The    Friends,    and    Other    Stories.      By    Stacy 
Aumonier.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1. 
Short  stories. 

More  Power  to  You.     By  Bruce  Barton.     New 
York:    The   Ccntu ry    Company ;    $1. 
On    righteousness    in   business. 

Songs    of    Hope.      By    Harold    Speakman.      New 
York:    Thomas   Y.    Crowell    Company;   $1.50. 
A  volume  of  verse. 


New  Books  Received. 
Wings  of   the    Cardinal.      By    Bertha    Crowell. 
New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company;   $1.35. 
A    novel. 

The  United  States  Postoffice.  By  Daniel  C. 
Roper.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company; 
$1.50. 

A  study  of  the  postoffice  system. 

A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border.  By  Hamlin 
Garland.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.60. 

A  story  of  the  American  pioneer. 

?Jiss  Harown  Al-Raschid.  By  Jessie  Douglas 
Kcrruish.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

A   novel. 

What  Sami  Sang  with  the  Birds.  By  the 
author  of  "Heidi."  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company;    50   cents. 

For   children. 

Patriotic    Toasts.      By    Fred    Emerson    Brooks. 
Chicago:   Forbes  &  Co. 
A  collection  of  toasts. 

Spirit    Intercourse.      By    J.    Hewat    McKenzie. 
New    York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.50. 
Its   theory   and    practice. 

Uncle  Squeaky's  Vacation.  By  Nellie  M. 
Leonard.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;  50  cents. 

For  children. 

Mrs.     Hope's     Husband.      By     Gelett     Burgess. 
New   York:   The  Century    Company;   $1. 
A   story. 

Women  War  Workers.  By  representative 
workers.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany; $1.65. 

With   a   foreword   by    Lady  Jellicoe. 

Balfour,  Vivi:;i,  and  Joffre.  Compiled  by 
Francis  W.  Halsey.  New  York.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls Company;  $1.50. 

With    those    of    Italian,    Belgian,    and    Russian 


Mr.  Beck  On  the  Future  of  Germany. 

Whether  victorious  or  defeated,  Germany 
is  likely  to  suffer  for  many  years  from  a 
social  and  economic  boycott,  not  necessarily 
inspired  by  any  government,  but  the  voluntary 
act  of  thousands  of  individuals  with  whom 
the  feeling  of  resentment  will  be  keen  and 
lasting.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  many 
years  before  any  Frenchman  or  Briton  will, 
without  urgent  necessity,  have  business  rela- 
tions with  Germans.  Travel  between  the 
countries  will  be  paralyzed,  for  few  French- 
men or  Britons  will  enter  Germany  and  still 
fewer  Germans  will  be  welcome  in  France  or 
Great   Britain. 

In  America  we  hardly  realize  the  mtensity 
of  feeling  which  the  sufferings  and  barbarities 
of  this  war  have  brought  about.  The  con- 
clusion seems  reasonable  that  the  material 
prosperity  of  Germany  will  suffer  immeasur- 
abl}'  for  years  to  come  from  this  economic 
and  social  boycott,  and  is  it  unlikely  that 
when  this  fact  is  clearly  taken  into  account 
and  when  it  is  further  recognized  that  much 
of  the  resentment  of  the  world  would  disap- 
pear if  Germany  were  to  transform  its  aut0» 
cratic  monarchy  into  a  republic  or  limited 
monarchy  by  dethroning  the  Hohenzollern  dy- 
nasty, that  the  business  interests  of  Germany 
will  find  opportunity  to  suggest  in  no  un- 
meaning way  that,  as  Germany  sacrificed 
itself  for  the  prestige  of  the  Kaiser,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  Kaiser  could  profitably 
sacrifice  his  crown  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ger- 
man people? — Hon.  James  M.  Beck  in  Har- 
per's Magazine   for  September. 


The  Smithsonian  excavation,  near  Zuni, 
New  Mexico,  begun  in  May,  is  uncovering  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Hawaiku  quite  rapidly.  Ha- 
waiku  was  one  of  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Ci- 
bola," and  although  now  a  ruin,  almost  ob- 
literated until  this  excavation  was  begun, 
was  a  scene  of  human  activity  when  Coro- 
nado  passed  that  way  in  1542.  So  far,  the 
ground  only  scratched,  the  excavation  already 
has  uncovered  ninety-eight  human  skeletons. 
It  will  require  at  least  three  years  to  com- 
plete the  work.  The  expedition  employs  a 
shovel  brigade  of  twenty  Zuni  Indians.  Ha- 
waiku ruins  lie  in  a  valley  twelve  miles  west 
of  the  village  where  the  Zuni  tribe  now  lives, 
near  the  Arizona  border.  The  skeletons 
found  here,  as  elsewhere  in  ancient  ruins  of 
this  region,  He  buried  with  pottery  containing 
pinon  nuts,  corn,  wheat,  and  the  bones  of 
small  animals.  The  main  walls  of  the  ruins 
originally  were  massive,  but,  composed  of 
adobe,  a  material  which  soon  crumbles  unless 
frequently  repaired,  they  now  lie  in  a  shape- 
less pile.  Beneath  this  pile  the  walls  of  the 
ground  floors  remain  well  preserved,  how- 
ever, and  these  the  expedition  now  is  un- 
covering. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  if  each  of  our  20,000.000  families  throws 
away  an  ordinary  slice  of  bread  daily,  the 
country's  waste  for  twenty-four  hours  is  875,- 
000  pounds  of  flour,  or  over  a  million  one- 
pound  loaves.  At  this  rate  we  would  destroy 
nearly  1,500,000  barrels  of  flour  or  enough 
for   365,000,000   loaves   of  bread. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

It  Is  Well  with  the  Child. 
The  word   has  come — On  the  Held  of  battle,   dead. 
Sorrow    is   mine,   but   there  is   no  more  dread. 

I  am  his  mother.     See,   I  do  not  say, 

"1    was";    he    is,    not    was,    my    son.      Today 

He  rests,  is  safe,  is  well;  he  is  at  ease 

From    pain,    cold,    thirst,    and    fever  of  disease, 

And    horror  of  red    tasks   undone  or  done. 

Now    he    has   dropped    the    load    he    bore,    my    son, 

And   now   my   heart   is  lightened  of  all   fears, 

Sorrow    is  mine   and    streams  of   lonely   tears, 

But    not   too    heavy    for  the  carrying  is 

The  burden   that    is  only  mine,    not    his. 

At   even   tide  I   may   lay   down    my   head. 
Not  wondering  upon  what  dreadful  bed 
Perchance— nay,    all    but    certainly — he   lies; 
And    with    the  morn    I   may   in   turn    arise, 
Glad  of  the  tight,   of  sleep,  of  food,  now  he 
Is  where  sweet  waters  and  green  meadows  be 
And  golden  apples.     How  it  was  he  died 
I    know    not,    but    my    heart    is   satisfied; 
Never   again    of   all    my   days    will   one 
Bring  anguish    for   the   anguish   of   my    son. 

Sorrow  is  mine,  but  there  is  no  more  dread. 
The   word   has   conic—  On    the   field   of   battle,   dead. 
— Mrs.     Schuyler     Van     Rensselaer,     in     Atlantic 
Monthly. 


The  'Wind  Before  the  Dawn. 

Since  the  cherubim  o'er  Eden  flashed  the  menace 
of  the   sword 

Upon  sacrificial  altars  hath  the  blood  of  martyrs 
poured. 

Through  long  ages,  dark  with  midnight,  th<>  il5 
beams    fell    faint   and    far, 

God's  Own  hand  within  the  shadow  kept  alight 
Hope's    guiding    star; 

While  the  slaves  of  greed  and  power,  God  en- 
dowed  to   think   and    feel, 

Sought  their  heritage  of  Freedom  in  war's  thun- 
derous   appeal. 

But  at  last  the  far-flung  power  of  the  boasted 
right  of  Kings 

Vanishes  before  the  sunlight  that  the  dawn  of 
Fredeom   brings! 

There  is  clang  of  breaking  fetters  and  the  crash 
of    falling    thrones, 

For  a  strange  new  note  is  sounding  in  the  war's 
chaotic    tones; 

In  the  throes  of  deadly  conflict,  crowns  and  king- 
doms   pass    away — 

Like  a  storm  before  the  coming  of  a  new  and  per- 
fect day. 

Lust  of  power  and  possession,  all  oppression's 
hellish    spawn. 

Flee  before  the  vibrant  whisper  of  the  wind  before 
the  dawn! 

For  a  great  world-Power  waketh  that  shall  bid 
the    strife   to    cease 

And  intone  war's  benediction  in  a  sacred  hymn 
of  peace! 

Beautiful    upon    the    mountains    are    the    feet    of 

Him    that   brings 
To    the    serf    and    bondman    Freedom,    gives    them 

Liberty    from    Kings! 
Soon    the    lifting    smoke    of    battle    shall    America 

reveal 
As  the   bearer   of  the   message  and  the  keeper  of 

the    seal ; 
For    the    call    across    the    waters    hath    a    mighty 

nation  heard — 
And  they   rise   as   men   and   brothers!      They  shall 

speak  the    final    word. 
Under    Freedom's    starry    banner,     men    of    brain 

and  men  of  brawn — 
For   the   power   of   the   nation    is   the    wind   before 

the   dawn. 

— Edith  Daley,  in  San  Jose  Mercury. 


West  f,oast -flan  Francisco 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE 

354  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

LOS  ANGELES,  OAKLAND  and  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SEATTLE,  TAC0MA,  aid  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

BOISE,  IDAHO         SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Admitted  Assets $  3,028,000 

Insurance  in  Force 35,036,000 

Premium  Receipts  1916 1,348,000 


President    -    -   C.  0.  G.  MILLER 

CITY  AGENCY 
P.  M.  CAROE,  Mgr.,  Balboa  Building 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  Ssn  Frucisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -    -    -     Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

Interior  Decorator 
and  Furnisher 

26  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Invites  inspection  of  the  most  complete 
stock  of  French  and  English  furniture,  also 
reproductions,  tapestry  panels,  French  and 
English  marble  mantels,  electric  fixtures, 
upholstered  furniture,  special  models  for 
Living  Rooms  and  Boudoirs.  Also  most 
exclusive  curtain  materials,  comprising  old 
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THE[ORPHEUM. 

Opera  in  homeopathic  doses ;  that  is  what 
these  operatic  trios  in  vaudeville  amount  to. 
It  strikes  me  as  a  very  good  way  of  keeping 
up  friendly  relations  with  the  old,  embalmed 
compositions  that  we  almost  know  by  heart. 
The  thought  of  undergoing  an  entire  per- 
formance of  "Trovatore"  or  "Ernani"  is  al- 
most enough  to  unman  one  quite.  We  find 
it  utterly  impossible  to  surrender  to  the 
illusion  of  a  story  too  hackneyed  to  affect 
the  imagination.  This  means  dull  endurance 
or  lively  boredom.  And  yet  the  old  arias  are 
far  from  having  lost  their  power  to  charm. 
For  so  we  found  it  once  more  at  the  Orpheum 
this  week  during  the  arias  from  "Trovatore," 
"Faust,"  and  "Love  Tales  of  Hoffman,"  con- 
tributed by  the  Royal  Operatic  Trio;  a  group 
of  singers  evidently  trained  for  opera  who 
gave  us  a  very  agreeable  musical  interval, 
and  when  their  turn  was  over  left  us  wanting 
more.  This  I  find  a  very  much  more  desirable 
state  of  things  than  that  caused  by  the  over- 
generous  measure  in  an  entire  evening  of 
opera.  Yes,  opera  old,  or  opera  new.  It  is 
a  tradition  founded  on  the  money  side  of  it. 
The  evening  must  be  filled  in  order  to  make 
the  auditor  feel  that  he  gets  his  money's 
worth.  Unless  he  is  very  young,  unsophisti- 
cated, and  musically  fervid  he  more  than  gets 
it.  Hence  the  popularity  of  vaudeville  opera. 
All  three  of  the  Royal  Operatic  Trio  have 
good  voices,  although  that  of  Mme.  Benini, 
the  soprano  with  the  look  of  a  startled  fawn, 
was  not  quite  up  to  the  highest  flights 
of  Marguerite's  death-song.  The  baritone 
brought  out  a  fine,  virile,  sonorous  baritone 
to  such  effect  that  we  quite  excused  the  twisty 
gyrations  of  his  mouth,  and  the  tenor  captured 
the  house  with  a  popular  sentimental  ballad 
sung  in  Italio-English. 

The  Lovenberg-Neary  quartet  gave  us  a 
hodge-podge ;  dancing,  singing,  lassoo-whirl- 
ing,  blackface  love  songs,  and  so  on.  Mildly 
entertaining;  competent  vaudeville  material. 

Another  group  of  Southern-song  singers 
composes  the  Ralph  Dunbar  Maryland 
Singers,  who  give  the  old-fashioned  songs  of 
the  'sixties.  The  four  pretty,  fresh-faced  girls 
have  been  carefully  selected  in  regard  to  type. 
The  ordinary  vaudeville  assertiveness  is  ab- 
sent, and  their  crinolined,  old-style  costumes 
make  a  piquant  setting  to  their  pleasantly 
pretty  faces.  An  ornamental  young  man, 
likewise  made  picturesque  by  the  fashions  of 
more  than  a  half-century  ago,  supplies  a  banjo 
solo  and  the  masculine  note,  and  the  voices, 
though  small,  are  sweet  and  pleasing. 

Which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  Kathe- 
rine  Murray,  the  "Uncle  Sam's  Girl,"  whose 
voice  absolutely  refuses  to  sing,  going  off, 
instead,  into  distressing  colloquial  squeaks  and 
slides  and  presumable  inflections.  Katherine 
doesn't  seem  to  be  equipped  with  anything  in 
particular,  beyond  youth  and  a  mighty  self- 
confidence.  Yet,  somehow,  she  arrives,  in 
spite  of  the  dubious  quality  of  her  singing, 
her  dancing,   and  her  material. 

There  is  a  hold-over  playlet,  "Kisses,"  on 
the  week's  bill.  Its  carrying  out  of  the  main 
idea,  which  is  that  woman  is  as  wax  in  the 
hands — or  arms — of  the  courting  male,  is  open 
to  criticism,  because  of  the  haste  with  which 
the  author  works  in  his  four  or  five  scenes 
and  the  bad  taste  and  primitive  humor  of  the 
scene  with  the  sentimental  old  graj-head  who 
is  as  anxious  for  kisses  as  the  rest  of  them. 
As  to  the  truth  of  the  contention  of  the 
modern  young  man  in  the  playlet,  who  shall 
say?  Each  must  decide  for  him  or  herself, 
for  neither  man  nor  woman  would  dare  to 
utter  their  real  convictions,  unless  they  were 
reassuring  to  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of 
that  large  contingent  that  never  get  kissed. 

The  cleverest  thing  on  the  bill  is  done  by 
Charles  Olcott  in  his  travesty  of  comic  opera. 
The  performer,  an  engaging  young  man  who 
is  great  friends  with  the  piano  and  is  able 
to  contribute  a  telling  vocal  element  to  the 
travesty,  rapidly  skates  through  an  amusing 
representation  of  the  various  trite  characters 
in  stereotyped  comic  opera.  He  does  it  with 
musical  skill,  with  humor,  and  with  much  ad- 
dress, capturing  his  audience  by  the  under- 
lying truth   of  the  merry  caricature- 

Spencer  and  Williams  we  have  seen  before, 
and  not  so  very  long  ago  either.  Spencer 
repres  ;nts  the  cheerful  idiot  unloading  weird 
gallantries  upon  the  coy  but  receptive  flirtee, 
who  1 1  ways  appears  in  a  dazzling  series  of 
M  for  the  bewitchment  of  the  approving 


audience.  Very  much  the  usual  thing:  an 
unctuous  comedian  of  the  nut  order  and  a 
vaudeville  charmer  just  a  thought  too  com- 
placent and  assured  about  her  indubitable 
good   looks. 

The  featured  number  of  the  week  is  Leona 
La  Mar,  "the  girl  with  the  thousand  eyes," 
who,  with  bandaged  eyes,  performs  so  many 
and  such  universally  correct  feats  in  apparent 
mind-reading  as  to  leave  us  quite  without  a 
theory  ;  unless,  to  be  sure,  it  is  that  of  actual 
mind-reading.  Leona  is  young,  slender, 
blonde,  very,  very  smiling,  and  rather  im- 
presses one  as  a  human  automaton.  She  gave 
a  correct  superficial  description  of  every  oc- 
cupant in  a  couple  of  stage  boxes,  while  the 
audience  riveted  its  gaze  on  the  persons  de- 
scribed and  kept  tab.  She,  of  course,  also 
correctly  describes  objects  and  souvenirs 
owned  by  members  of  the  audience.  Leona 
also  indulges  in  prophecy ;  her  predictions, 
of  course,  being  carefully  aimed  to  meet 
popular  requirements.  Nevertheless  she  fore- 
tells nineteen  months  more  of  war,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  "there  will  be  no  Germany 
left" — a  prognostication  so  warmly  applauded 
by  the  audience  that  it  looks  as  if  some  of 
them  will  be  disappointed  when  the  war  is 
over.  For  the  probabilities  are  that  when  the 
diplomatists  are  through  with  their  interna- 
tional conferences  there  will  be  one  more  in- 
stead of  one  less  nation ;  that  is  if  Russia 
comes  through  and  supports  Poland's  preten- 
sions. Such  a  wholesale  untying  by  the  girl- 
prophetess  of  the  Gordian  knot  that  has 
tangled  up  Europe  must  seem  quite  too  ex- 
treme for  such  of  the  loyal  German-Ameri- 
cans as  patronize  vaudeville.  But  the  times 
are  out  of  joint.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
usual  stately  courtesies  exchanged  by  the 
heads  of  different  nations  one  can  but  smile 
involuntarily  at  the  comment  made  by  an 
American  editor  who,  referring  to  President 
Wilson's  reply  to  the  Pope,  said:  "It  is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  the  ruler  of  one 
country  called  the  ruler  of  another  a  liar." 
Whew,  but  they  must  think  in  Europe  that  we 
are  a  "sassy"  lot !  It  recalls  old  sayings 
about  shirt-sleeve  diplomacy,  and  intimations 
that  America  is  the  enfant  terrible  among  na- 
tions. But,  all  the  same,  it  was  very*  soothing 
to  our  feelings ! 


I  and  that  she,  woman-like,  misprized  him  be- 
cause he  was  wholly  hers.  All  this  being 
comfortably  established  we  were  ready  to  sur- 
render ourselves  to  the  currents  of  the  story. 

Well,  let  us  suppose  you  are  a  little  late , 
or  there  is  some  mix-up  over  seat-checks  ;  or 
somebody  climbs  over  your  knees  just  at  thi 
point  when  the  most  pertinent  information  is 
being  supplied.  It  is  lost,  not  forever,  but 
it  can  only  be  gradually  and  teasingly  ac- 
quired as  the  play  progresses.  And  when  I 
think  of  how  the  wheels  of  our  enjoyment  are 
oiled  by  any  such  preliminary  information  I 
realize  how  much  we  would  miss  the  printed 
programme. 

These  remarks  are  apropos  of  certain  others 
made  recently  to  a  representative  of  a  local 
newspaper  by  Mr.  Marc  Klaw,  of  Klaw  &  Er- 
langer,  in  which  he  says,  referring  to  his 
idea  of  abolishing  stage  boxes :  "Another 
thing  I  would  abolish  is  the  programmes.  I 
would  neither  tell  the  audience  where  the 
play  was  located  nor  who  the  characters  are 
that  are  represented.  Out  of  compliment  to 
the  players  I  would  issue  slips  informing  the 
audience  who  the  players  happen  to  be.  For 
the  rest,  I  would  leave  it  to  the  play  to  dis- 
close their  identity,  the  fact  that  the  play  is 
located  in  New  York  or  Montreal,  and 
whether  the  scene  is  set  in  the  day  or  night- 
time. A  play  that  is  not  self-explanatory  is 
no  play  at  all." 

But,  my  dear  man,  to  supply  us  with  in- 
formation of  this  very  character  is  to  release 
our  full  attention,  and,  in  consequence,  our 
fuller  capacity  for  enjoyment  from  concen- 
tration on  teasing  details  to  the  dramatic 
tension  of  events.  And  that's  just  what  you 
and  your  fellow-producers  want.  The  more 
the  public  enjoys  the  play,  the  more  it  at- 
tends. The  movies  have  already  taken  away 
the  percentage  who  have  defective  hearing. 
Their  agony  is  now  over.  No  more  do  they 
lean  anxiously  forward  in  their  seats  and 
strain  their  hearing  to  the  uttermost.  Back 
they  lean  luxuriously,  with  the  comfortable 
feeling  that   they   lose   nothing. 

Mr.  Klaw,  who,  by  the  way,  although  I 
doubt  not  that  he  is  talking  partly  for  busi- 
ness effect,  shows  himself  by  his  discourse 
to  be  a  man  of  mental  attainments  consider- 


A   PRODUCER'S  OPINIONS. 

Have  you  ever  read  over  the  text  of  a  play 
the  day  after  you  have  seen  it  acted  in  the 
theatre?  And  if  so.  did  not  the  realization 
of  how  much  one  loses  during  an  ordinary 
stage  representation  rush  over  you  in  an  over- 
whelming tide?  Although  perhaps  you  knew 
that  already.  For  who  has  not  suffered  from 
an  annoying  inability  to  catch  the  actor's 
words  since  we  entered  upon  the  epoch  of 
naturalism  in  the  theatre  ? 

It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  decry  naturalism. 
Far  from  it.  The  further  we  get  away  from 
patent  stage  artifice  the  better  pleased  am  I. 
But  there  is  a  little  rift  in  the  otherwise 
tuneful  lute,  and  that  rift  is  concerning  full 
audibility  of  the  players'  words.  When  the 
actor  is  obliged  to  stand  with  one-half  or 
three-quarters  of  his  face  turned  to  the  back 
of  the  stage  while  he  speaks  those  in  the 
more  distant  reaches  of  the  auditorium  pay 
the  penalty  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest  in 
the  naturalism  of  the  performance.  Once 
upon  a  time,  in  the  days  preceding  the  present 
era  of  naturalism,  nobody  had  any  trouble  in 
understanding  the  speech  of  the  players.  For 
those  were  the  days  when  the  actors  de- 
claimed, and  the  theatre-going  world  cared 
not  a  tuppence  for  naturalism.  Since  it  has 
come,  however,  we  are  listening  to  realistically 
acted  plays  in  theatres  of  the  same  size  as 
those  in  which  actors  formerly  deelaimed. 

And  there  lies  the  discrepancy.  All  this 
being  the  case,  we  have  recourse  for  such  help 
as  we  can  get  to  the  printed  programme. 
And  that  is  considerable.  It  not  only  gives 
the  names  of  the  characters,  but  the  locale 
of  the  various  acts  and  scenes.  It  sets  us 
right  in  the  matter  of  time.  Sometimes  it 
gives  the  list  of  the  characters  in  the  order 
of  their  entrance  on  the  stage.  (I  wonder  that 
that  practice  has  not  become  general.)  And 
often  there  is  annexed  an  explanatory  label 
or  so  to  the  names  of  the  different  characters. 
And  the  more  information  we  get  the  merrier. 
Audiences  like  to  be  assisted  over  the  pre- 
liminary obscurities  attending  the  opening 
action  of  a  play  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  their 
full  attention  to  the  dramatic  embroglio. 

I  have  a  friend,  as  faithful  an  attendant  at 
the  theatre  as  I  am,  who  almost  invariably 
comes  to  me  before  going  to  the  theatre  to 
be  put  en  rapport  with  conditions  as  they 
are  in  the  play  preceding  the  first  tidal  flow 
of  events.  You  remember,  for  instance,  in 
"The  Boomerang."  The  twitter  of.  the  young 
doctor's  sister  and  her  girl  friends  estab- 
lished a  number  of  things:  the  fact  that  her 
brother  was  just  embarking  upon  a  practice: 
that  he  was,  as  yet,  without  patients ;  that 
there  was  wealth  in  the  family;  also  that 
there  was  to  be  a  golfing  occasion  in  their 
special  set  that  afternoon,  which  the  doctor 
would  attend,  patient  or  no  patient.  We  fur- 
ther derived  knowledge  from  the  chaff  of  the. 
girls  that"  a  certain  Bud  was  sweet  on  Grace 
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ably  above  the  average,  goes  on  to  say : 
"The  foundations  of  the  drama  are  laid  n 
pantomime.  The  motion  pictures  have  taughl 
us  this.  .  .  .  Language  is  not  necessarily 
a  part  of  a  play.  Action  makes  the  play. 
How  many  farces  have  you  seen 
where  the  words  of  the  players  are  smothered 
by  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  and  how 
many  dramas  have  you  felt  where  in  the  cli- 
max moment  not  a  single  word  is  spoken.' 
Yes,  that  is  true.  Yet  the  one  point  that 
will  prevent  the  motion  pictures  from  down- 
ing the  spoken  drama  is  in  that  one  dramatic 
essential,  speech.  There  are  many  people  who 
are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  spoken 
drama     that     have     utterly     exhausted     their 
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loo  much  rain  is  ruinous 
—and  so  is  too  little 


ET  rain  is  necessary  for  all  vegetable  ancl 
animal  life.  Moderate  rainfall  at  regular  inter- 
vals is  the  ideal  condition.  Extremes  of  every 
land  always  go  wrong.  Justice  and  Eight  ^e 
in  the  balancing  of  forces.  Thus  it  is  with  Redhibition;  being 
an  extreme,  it  is  unjust,  dictatorial  and  un-American. 

lor  60  years  we  have  honestly  brewed  BUDWEISER 
—the  drink  of  moderation.  It  is  a  mild  brew  of  the  finest 
Barley-Malt  grown  in  America,  and  the  rarest  Saazer 
Hops  grown  in  old  Bohemia.  When  used  within  reason, 
it  awakens  kindly  fellowship,  and  is  as  wholesome  and 
healthful  as  its  flavor  is  distinctive  and  delicious— 
I      ever-and-always-the-same  {pod  old  BUDWEISER. 
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ability  to  enjoy  the  motion  pictures.  Inter- 
ested attendants  at  first,  they  now  find  a 
deadly  sameness  about  them.  They  miss  the 
music  and  variety  of  the  human  voice,  and 
1  think  that  that  long,  soundless  sitting  before 
the  screen  frequently  has  a  stupefying  effect. 
Some  people  who  are  never  troubled  by 
sleepiness  in  the  regular  theatre  promptly 
plunge  into  a  series  of  naps  when  they  take 
in  a  "movie." 

A  hypnotist,  you  remember,  tries  to  get  his 
subject  to  look  fixedly  at  some  bright  ob- 
ject, in  order  to  get  him  into  a  properly  re- 
ceptive state  for  hypnotic  slumber.  Well.  I 
am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
longed, steady  gaze  at  the  brightly  lighiud 
screen  has  a  similar  effect  on  the  sleepy 
ones. 

At  any  rate,  interesting  and  stimulating  as 
I  found  Mr.  Klaw's  discourse,  I  found  my- 
self disagreeing  with  him.  I  want  personal 
magnetism,  the  human  voice,  human  speech, 
condensed  though  it  is  recognized  that  the 
spoken  lines  must  be.  Liberality  in  action, 
economy  with  speech ;  but  to  many  of  us 
drama  is  not  drama  without  speech. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Ireland  possesses  25,000,000  acres  of  peat 
bog — one-seventh  the  total  area  of  the  island. 
Much  of  this  peat  is  concentrated  in  the 
centre  of  the  country,  in  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
but  there  are  also  large  tracts  in  other  lo- 
calities. To  utilize  this  peat,  not  merely  for 
domestic  use,  but  also  for  power  purposes, 
lis  a  problem  which  has  exercised  the  minds 
•  of  prominent  Irishmen  for  many  years,  and 
the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
I  Research  has  now  appointed  a  committee, 
with  Sir  John  Griffiths  of  Dublin  as  chairman, 
to  investigate  the  whole  question.  Some  suc- 
cessful attempts  have  already  been  made  in 
Ireland  to  deal  with  the  substance  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  but  any  efforts  to  utilize  the 
deposits  must  always  have  regard  to  three 
circumstances — that  peat  contains  and  re- 
tains a  large  amount  of  water;  that,  com- 
pared with  other  fuels,  it  has  a  low  calorific 
value  ;  and  that  it  is  extremely  bulky,  involv- 
ing a  high  cost  of  carriage. 


Potash  has  been  found  in  Arizona,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Parker.  It  is  confined  to  an 
underground  basin,  in  a  state  of  solution,  and 
the  brine  is  pumped  easily.  The  basin  is  not 
far  from  the  Colorado  River,  but  the  two  are 
not  connected.  Explorations  so  far  confine 
the  basin  to  an  area  six  miles  in  diameter. 
A  well  seventy-five  feet  deep  has  been  bored 
into  the  basin,  but  this  is  not  the  deposit's 
full  depth.  Potash  is  of  great  value  in  the" 
uses  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  this 
discovery  is  of  especial  importance  just  now 
in  time  of  war.  The  analysis  of  the  brine 
is  so  encouraging  that  the  district  where  it 
Hes    already    has   been    staked    full    of   claims. 


A  British  schoolboy  in  a  recent  examina- 
tion paper  voiced  his  sentiments,  and  perhaps 
those  of  his  fellows,  somewhat  unintentionally. 
When  asked  to  define  geometry  he  wrote : 
"All  geometry  begins  with  a  general  denun- 
ciation." 


O 


RPHFI1M         O'FARREL  STREET 

.       IlLiUUl  Ba.en  Slodloo  imi  PoweO 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 
ELSIE  JANIS 
"The    Queen    of   Make-Believe" 
IOE  TOWLE  in  His  Own  Peculiar  Entertain- 
ment: THREE  BOBS,  Jovial  Jugglers;  SPEN- 
CER   and    WILLIAMS    in  "Putting  It    Over"; 
KATHERIXE       MURRAY.       Singing      Come- 
dienne; LOVEN'P.ERG  SISTERS  and  NEARY 
BROTHERS      in      "Around      the      Compass"; 
LEOXA  LA  MAR.  "the  Giri  with  a  Thousand 
Eyes";  EVA  TAYLOR,  LAWRENCE  GRAT- 
TAN    and    Company    in    Mr.    Grattan's    Latest 
Faice,   "ROCKING  THE  BOAT." 

Evening  prices.  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^h"*°* 


Geary  and  Mason  S  ts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning    Monday    Night,    Sept.    10 

Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday 

THE   KLAW  &  ERLANGER   COMPANY 

with 

BERTHA  MANN 

in  the  new  play 

"UNDER  PRESSURE" 

By  Sydney  Rosenfeld 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Two  Weeks  Starts  Sun.  eve.,  Sept.  9 
OLIVER  MOROSCO    Presents 

BLANCHE  RING 
In  the  Gayest  of  Musical  Farces 

"WHAT    NEXT" 

With  a  Typical  Morosco  Cast  and  That  Chorus 

of  California  Peaches 

Nights,  50c  to  $1.50 

BEST  SEATS   $1   AT  WED.  &  SAT.    MATS. 

Mon.,  Sept.  24— "THE  KNIFE." 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

Last  Week  of  "  Here  Comes  the  Bride  " 
"Here  Comes  the  Bride,"  Roy  Atwell  and 
Max  Marcin's  delightful  comedy,  now  in  its 
second  and  last  week,  will  close  its  engage- 
ment at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday- 
night. 

On  Monday  night,  September  10th,  patrons 
of  the  Columbia  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
witness  the  Western  premiere  of  "Under 
Pressure,"  a  new  four-act  play  by  Sydney 
Rosenfeld. 

The  author  of  "Under  Pressure"  expounds 
the  theory  that  the  timid  man  hasn't  a  chance 
in  this  world — especially  when  it  comes  to 
love-making.  Bertha  Mann  will  be  featured 
in  the  leading  feminine  role,  while  J.  Anthony 
Smythe  will  be  seen  as  the  irresistible  Bruce 
Markham.  

"What  Next"  Continues  at  the  Cort. 

"What  Next,"  Oliver  Morosco's  newest  mu- 
sical production  and  another  play  that  will 
advertise  California  throughout  the  world,  is 
breaking  all  records  for  big  business  at  the 
Cort  Theatre.  The  authors  of  this  new  suc- 
cess are  Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris. 
The  music  and  lyrics  for  "What  Next"  are  the 
joint  work  of  Harry   Tierney   and  Al   Bryan. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  success  of  "What 
Next"  at  the  Cort  many  theatre-goers  of  San 
Francisco  and  environs  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  play  will  remain  for  an  indefinite 
engagament,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Book- 
ings that  were  made  for  the  Cort  Theatra 
many  months  ago  make  it  impossible  for 
"What  Next"  to  remain  for  a  long  run,  and 
the  final  two  weeks  begin  Sunday  night,  Sep- 
tember 9th.  Seats  will  be  placed  on  sale  im- 
mediately for  the  concluding  performances. 

Besides  Blanche  Ring,  who  is  singing  three 
new  songs,  the  all-star  cast  includes  Charles 
Winninger,  Flanagan  and  Edwards,  Dainty 
Marie,  Eva  Fallon,  the  three  Du-Fors,  Al 
Gerrard  and  Leile  Bliss.  An  unusual  feature 
of  the  performance  is  the  augmented  orches- 
tra of  twenty  pieces  under  the  guidance  of 
Alfred  Matthews  Goodman,  one  of  New 
York's  leading  directors. 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Elsie  Janis  will  head  the  Orpheum  bill  next 
week.  The  flights  of  Miss  Janis  in  vaude- 
ville are  always  hailed  with  joy,  for  as  a 
mimic  she  has  no  equal.  Her  triumphs  are 
not  confined  to  this  country,  but  also  extend 
to  the  Old  World,  for  when  she  appeared  in 
"The  Passing  Show"  at  the  Palace  Theatre, 
London,  she  took  that  most  hypercritical  of 
cities  by  storm  and  was  unanimously  acclaimed 
by  the  press  as  having  scored  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  legitimate  successes  in  the 
annals  of  English  theatricals.  Her  imitations 
today  are  mostly  her  ideas  of  how  famous 
people  would  sing  various  war  songs.  They 
also  range  from  the  lariat-throwing,  gum- 
chewing  Will  Rogers  to  the  childish  pertness 
of  Frances  White  singing  her  Mississippi 
song,  all  offered  with  wonderful  accuracy. 

Joe  Towle,  whose  avowed  mission  in  this 
life  is  to  make  people  laugh,  is  a  monologist 
of  "the  nut"  variety. 

The  Three  Bobs  do  with  their  feet  what 
most  jugglers  accomplish  with  their  hands — 
that  is  they  keep  bobbing  about  between  them 
a  number  of   Indian   clubs. 

Leona  La  Mar,  "the  Girl  with  the  Thou- 
sand Eyes,"  will  continue  her  mystifying  per- 
formance, which  has  proved  one  of  the  great- 
est sensations  vaudeville  has  ever  offered. 

Katherine  Murray,  the  magnetic  singing 
comedienne,  will  offer  new  songs  ;  the  Loven- 
berg  Sisters  and  Neary  Brothers  will  appear 
in  the  singing  and  dancing  creation,  "Around 
the  Compass,"  and  Chester  Spencer  and  Lola 
Williams  in  their  comedy  skit,  'Tutting  It 
Over." 

A  special  feature  of  this  record-breaking 
bill  will  be  Eva  Taylor  and  Lawrence  Grat- 
tan  in  the  latest  farce  written  by  the  latter, 
entitled  "Rocking  the  Boat,"'  which  boat  is 
a  fragile  craft  that  travels  the  sea  of  matri- 
mony.   

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  sale  of  subscribers'  season  tickets  for 
the  forthcoming  season  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Alfred  Hertz,  is  proceeding  at  the  offices  of 
the  Musical  Association  in  the  Phelan  Build- 
ing. 

Secretary-Manager  A.  W.  Widenham  an- 
nounces that  the  amount  of  money  already 
paid  in  is  more  than  double  that  received  at 
the  same  relative  time  last  year,  and  he  fur- 
ther states  that  the  general  interest  exhibited 
in  the  season  is  even  more  spirited  than  be- 
fore. That  the  new  season  will  be  the  most 
prosperous  and  the  most  brilliant  in  the  his- 
tory of  San   Francisco  is  already  assured. 

Conductor  Hertz  is  busy  at  his  task  of  ar- 
ranging the  programmes,  which  he  will 
shortly  announce.  In  his  desire  to  offer  cer- 
tain novelties  he  is  meeting  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, for  some  compositions  are  not  avail- 
able on  account  of  war  conditions.  Mr.  Hertz 
asserts  that  his  programmes  will  offer  more 
variety  than  ever  before. 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  for  members  of 


the  Musical  Association  will  continue  until 
September  22d,  and  on  September  24th  the 
public  sale  of  season  tickets  for  Friday  sym- 
phonies, Sunday  symphonies,  and  "Pop"  con- 
certs will  begin  at  the  Musical  Association 
offices.  Tickets  for  single  concerts  will  be 
put  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  begin- 
ning October  8th. 

Following  are  the  dates  for  the  concerts, 
which  will  be  given  at  the  Cort  Theatre : 
Friday  symphonies — October  12,  26,  Novem- 
ber 9,  23,  December  7,  21,  January  4,  18. 
February  1,  15,  March  1,  15;  Sunday  sympho- 
nies— October  14,  28,  November  11.  25,  De- 
cember 9,  23,  January  6,  20,  February  3,  17; 
popular  concerts — October  21,  November  4, 
IS,  December  2,  16,  January  13,  27,  February 
10,   24.   March    10. 

A  Busy  Music  Season. 

The  Will  L.  Greenbaum  office  is  planning 
for  a  very  busy  musical  season  to  cover  the 
fall,  winter,  and  spring  of  1917-1918.  Start- 
ing with  the  concerts  by  the  great  Polish 
pianist.  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  which  are  to 
be  given  in  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, September  30th  and  October  7th,  and 
at  the  Oakland  Municipal  Opera  House  on 
Tuesday  night,  October  9th,  great  stars  of 
music  will  be  offered  in  rapid  succession  for 
the  delight  of  music  lovers.  Of  Paderewski 
there  is  little  left  to  tell  the  public,  the  mere 
announcement  that  he  will  play  for  us  again  is 
sufficient  to  draw  to  the  concert  hall  as  many 
people  as  can  possibly  be  accommodated. 

In  October  the  three  Brothers  Cherniavsky 
will  return  from  their  Australian  triumphs. 
Then  we  are  to  hear  the  lovely  Alma  Gluck, 
who  has  been  a  stranger  to  us  for  many  sea- 
sons. Isadora  Duncan  will  be  a  November 
visitor.  She  will  be  assisted  by  six  wonder- 
ful dancing  girls,  and  a  superb  symphony  or- 
chestra. December  will  find  us  busy  enter- 
taining Ysaye,  Harold  Bauer,  and  Schumann- 
Heink.  who  will  give  two  Sunday  afternoon 
song  recitals  in  the  Columbia  Theatre.  After 
the  first  of  the  year  such  artists  as  Godowsky, 
De  Gogorza,  Yvette  Guilbert,  the  Minneapo- 
lis Symphony  Orchestra  under  Oberhoffer, 
Zimbalist,  Theo.  Karle,  Reinald  Werrenrath, 
Freida  Hempel  (leading  soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  who  will  visit 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  first  time),  Mischa 
Elman,  and  a  number  of  other  stars  of  equal 
fame.  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer.  who  for  the 
past  decade  has  been  handling  the  business 
end  of  Will  L.  Greenbaum's  enterprises,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Greenbaum  office  this 
coming  season  as  associate  and  general  man- 
ager.   

"The  Knife,"  which  reports  say  is  Eugene 
Walter's  most  virile  drama,  is  scheduled  for 
presentation  at  the  Cort  on  September  24th, 
following  the  engagement  of  "What  Next." 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Messrs.  Shu- 
bert,  who  announce  a  notable  cast,  which  in- 
cludes May  Buckley. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


Q  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and  moderate   prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®tr?  (Solton  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


Spain's  new  and  important  industry  of 
manufacturing  railway  wagons  has  met  al- 
ready with  important  results  which  promise 
to  be  even  greater.  According  to  some 
figures  published  by  El  Economtsta  with 
reference  to  the  achievements  of  the  recently 
formed  Sociedad  Auxiliar  de  Ferrocariles, 
the  initial  scheme  of  constructing  200  wagons 
a  month  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  these  returns  will  be  steadily  in- 
creased until  the  maximum  of  production  to 
which  the  company  aspires  is  reached.  This 
is  encouraging  to  the  company's  hopes  in  the 
direction  of  export  trade,  since  it  can  not  be 
imagined  that  Spain  will  absorb  the  45,000,- 
000  pesetas  worth  of  wagons  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce. 


Paderewski  to  Appear  Soon. 

Paderewski  will  once  again  be  the  first  at- 
traction to  be  offered  in  the  musical  season 
by  the  Will  L.  Greenbaum  office.  The  fact 
that  the  great  Pole  has  become  practically  a 
Californian,  that  he  has  settled  on  his  great 
estates  near  Paso  Robles,  and  that  he  spends 
his  summers  in  the  wonderful  gold-hills  of 
California,  makes  it  possible  for  local  music 
lovers  to  hear  the  genius  two  seasons  in  suc- 
cession. 

Paderewski  is  to  give  two  concerts  in  San 
Francisco  and  one  in  Oakland.  The  San 
Francisco  events  take  place  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre on  Sunday  afternoons,  September  30th 
and  October  7th,  the  Oakland  event  on  Tues- 
day night,  October  9th.  Mail  orders  are  filled 
in  the  order  of  their  receipt  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  ticket  sale ;  seats  are  allotted  as 
near  as  possible  to  location  indicated.  They 
should  be  accompanied  by  check  or  mone> 
order,  and  should  include  a  self-addressed  and 
stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of  the 
tickets.  Make  check  payable  to  Will  L. 
Greenbaum,  and  send  in  care  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co. 


The  pearling  industry,  so  long  practically 
monopolized  by  the  Upper  Mississippi,  is  now 
prospering  on  the  Arkansas,  in  which  stream 
mussel  fishing  is  being  carried  on  extensively. 
A  factory  capable  of  making  500,000  "pearl" 
buttons  a  day  has  just  been  put  into  opera- 
tion in  Arkansas  City. 


Potato  farming  done  in  the  Maine  or  New 
Jersey  fashion  will  produce  crops  averaging, 
year  after  year,  from  236  to  425  bushels  to 
the  acre.  And  the  land  in  the  latter  state  has 
been  in  use  for  160  years. 


According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chinese  Students  returned  from 
American  universities  and  colleges,  there  are  i 
at  present  373  men  placed  in  responsible  posi- 
tions throughout  China.  Among  the  post- 
graduates, 45  are  from  Columbia,  17  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  16  from  Cor- 
nell ;  among  the  graduates,  44  are  from  Cor- 
nell, 27  from  Wisconsin,  and  26  from  Yale. 
Of  the  total  number  who  have  been  placed 
by  the  bureau.  134  are  working  in  educational 
lines;  107  hold  government  offices:  62  are 
engineers  of  various  kinds  ;  1  is  an  architect ; 
4  are  practicing  law  ;  22  are  engaged  in  medi- 
cal work,  and  43  are  on  the  list  of  miscel- 
laneous work. 


Before  the  war  it  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing of  an  enterprise  to  secure  a  late  edition 
of  a  London  evening  paper  on  the  same 
evening  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
London.  Nowadays  the  reading  of  late  edi- 
tions of  London  evening  papers  at  the  front 
in  France  "at  supper  time"  is  on  record. 
The  papers  are  brought  over  by  airmen. 
The  story  is  told  of  how  a  soldier  from  the 
front,  returning  on  leave,  arrived  in  London 
on  the  day  after  the  last  great  air  raid. 
Every  one  was  eager  to  tell  him  the  news, 
but  discovered  that  he  had  read  about  it  "be- 
fore he  started."  Presumably  the  airman  was 
again  responsible. 


Guests  are 
expected  — 
of    course 

Acme  Beer 

will  be  served 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  8,  1917.  ! 


VANITY  FAIR. 

There  has  been  an  unnecessary  explosion 
of  democratic  wrath  over  the  simple  fact  that 
Mr.  Gerard  has  accepted  a  decoration  from 
King  George.  If  Mr.  Gerard  needs  decoration 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  it.  He  was  of  service  to  a  large 
number  of  British  prisoners  in  German}',  and 
the  king  showed  his  appreciation  of  that  fact 
by  giving  Mr.  Gerard  what  he  doubtless  be- 
lieved Mr.  Gerard  would  like  to  have.  If  he 
had  given  him  an  inscribed  watch  or  a  piece 
of  jewelry  or  a  signed  photograph  there  would 
have  been  no  objection  from  any  one.  But 
because  he  gave  him  a  few  inches  of  ribbon 
worth  intrinsically  about  40  cents  a  yard  one 
would  suppose  that  the  ark  of  democracy 
was  in  danger  and  that  Mr.  Gerard  had  fore- 
sworn the  ten  commandments  of  republican- 
ism. 


PACIFIC  MAILSSCO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"  VENEZUELA"    Sails  Sept.  22 

"  ECUADOR  " Sails  Oct.  20 

"  COLOMBIA  " Sails  Nov.  17 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"COLUSA"  (IS  .000  tons) Sails  Oct.  6 

"  SANTA  CRUZ  "  1 15.000  tons) . . . .  Sails  Nov.  17 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 


For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

S08  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  7480 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC"  STEAMSHIP    CO. 


THE     ESTABLISHED 


"WA"Y 


OFFICIAL  U.  S.  MAIL  SS.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

10,000  ton  Lloyds  Al  register.  Quickest  passage. 
S70 1st  class— S55  2d clasB— Pacific  TonrS337.5Q 1st  class 
Sailings:   Sept,  18,  Oct.  9,  Oct.  30 
Oceanic  Steamship  CO.,  C01  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Ti!  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  CarquiDez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE  A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m ., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Rag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1  at,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailinrj.  from  San  Francisco,  Sept.  15.  Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 3 

[si„b$i00.  YOKOHAMA  &i  $I50.«.iJ 

Address.  J.  D.  Spreckeh  &  Bros  Co.  601  Market  Si.  S.F. 


"TMrnBrirjiTBr 

ONLY  ONE   NIGHT  TO 


I 


All  the  Comforts  and  Pleasure 

of  an  Ocean  Trip  with 

No  Lou  of  Time 

"The  Twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacific" 


S.S"HORTnERH  PACIFIC" 
S.S.1REAT  NORTHERN" 


Same  Tune  as  Express  Traing 
Only  26  Hoars  at  Sea 

FARES 

:\--i- ;i.z-:  :.!:.!■  ud  Sena) 

*20P°  *17*>  $15?°  5125°  $8P° 

SaJliniri  from  San  Frandieo 

P..rNo.7  -10J0  A.M.  cm, 

Tuesday/Thursday  &  Saturday 

Direct  Connection*  at   Portland 

tor  nil   Northwestern  end 
Eastern  Points 
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Market  St. 
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It  is  snobbish,  we  are  told,  to  accept  a 
decoration.  Well,  perhaps  it  is.  The  essence 
of  a  decoration  is  its  testimony  to  a  personal 
superiority,  and  by  that  test  we  are  all  of  us 
snobs.  That  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  we 
live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  It  does  not 
seem  that  this  particular  decoration  carries 
with  it  a  title.  We  shall  not  be  expected 
to  speak  of  Lord  Gerard,  or  the  Marquis  de 
Gerard,  or  Herr  von  Gerard.  The  recipient 
of  this  honor  may,  if  he  wishes,  wear  a  small 
piece  of  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole,  and  that 
is  all.  So  may  I.  I  may  swathe  myself  in 
ribbon  from  head  to  foot  if  I  wish.  If  I  get 
myself  chosen  to  the  promotion  committee  of 
Fetaluma  I  may  plaster  my  not  particularly 
manly  bosom  with  tin  medals,  rosettes,  and 
streamers.  I  may  strut  up  and  down  Market 
Street,  a  veritable  figure  of  fun,  a  spectacle 
for  men  and  angels.  And  no  one  will  reprove 
me.  No  one  will  tell  me  that  I  am  a  snob. 
No  one  will  even  tell  me  that  I  am  an  ass, 
which  is  what  I  should  actually  be.  But  if 
in  my  official  duty  I  render  a  service  to 
thousands  of  foreigners  who  are  in  desperate 
need  I  render  myself  liable  to  abuse  because 
the  king  of  those  foreigners  says  thank  you  in 
the  form  of  a  little  decoration.  If  he  had 
given  me  a  million  dollars,  that  would  have 
been  quite  democratic. 

One  would  have  thought  that  we  should  ap- 
proach the  question  of  snobbishness  with  some 
diffidence,  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  things 
that  we  do  not  talk  about.  For  if  there  is 
any  place  on  earth  where  snobbishness  has 
been  brought  to  a  fine  art  it  is  here  in  this 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave.  For 
example,  in  front  of  me  lies  a  circular  an- 
nouncing a  lecture  on  behalf  of  some  particu- 
lar group  of  war  victims.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  enough  to  announce 
such  a  lecture  and  to  indicate  the  official 
guaranty,  consular  or  otherwise,  under  which 
it  was  to  be  given.  But  not  at  all.  Instead 
of  this  we  have  a  list  of  "patronesses,"  of 
women,  all  of  them  rich  and  most  of  them 
idle,  who  graciously  allow  their  names  to  be 
printed  on  a  circular.  Without  some  such 
ridiculous  and  humiliating  list  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  deliver  the  lecture.  No  one  would 
go.  The  first  task  of  any  one  who  would 
plead  for  the  suffering  is  to  creep  and  fawn 
one's  self  around  a  circle  of  rich  women  who 
call  themselves  society,  to  cringe  to  them, 
and  so  obtain  permission  to  use  their  names. 
If  there  is  a  fulsome  and  degrading  word  in 
the  language,  it  is  the  word  "patronage,"  and 
there  is  no  word  of  its  kind  in  more  frequent 
use  in  America.  The  word  first  came  into 
general  vogue  during  Grub  Street  days  in 
England.  Authors  had  to  seek  patrons  for 
their  books,  and  the  duty  of  the  patron  was  to 
pay  for  the  printing  of  the  book,  which  would 
certainly  not  recoup  the  author  by  its  sales. 
Now  there  was  some  sense  in  that.  It  was 
necessary.  Had  there  been  no  patrons  there 
would  have  been  no  books.  The  patron  was 
eager  to  associate  himself  with  a  literary 
work  and  to  prove  his  interest  by  his  purse. 
But  to  parade  the  names  of  a  number  of 
persons  merely  because  they  happen  to  be 
wealthy,  to  demand  such  a  parade  of  names 
before  we  will  pay  a  dollar  in  alleviation  of 
human  misery,  seems  to  indicate  an  abyss 
of  snobbishness  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  on  earth. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  patroness  per- 
forms any  function.  She  does  not  guarantee 
the  bona  fides  of  the  performer,  because  it  is 
notorious  that  she  will  lend  her  name  to  any 
mountebank  whose  genuflexions  are  low 
enough.  What,  then,  is  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  "list  of  patronesses"  ?  Why  do  we 
demand  this  idiotic  list  of  names  before  we 
will  attend  a  lecture  or  a  concert  ?  Why 
must  we  have  a  sort  of  board  of  censorship 
who  demand  nothing  except  the  incense  of 
slavering  flattery?  Personally  we  feel  that 
our  hearts  are  hardened  against  any  charity 
that  surrenders  to  this  hateful  snobbery.  But 
that  the  very  same  public  that  gloats  over 
the  "list  of  patronesses"  should  reproach  Mr. 
Gerard  for  accepting  an  inch  of  ribbon  is  in- 
expHcable- 


"There's  nothing  like  force  of  character  and 
a  will  of  one's  own  to  help  one  to  obtain  suc- 
cess in  this  world,"  declared  Jackson.  "I 
don't  know,"  replied  Brown,  dubiously.  "I 
fancy  I've  got  something  better  to  help  me, 
anyhow."  "What's  that?"  asked  Jackson. 
"Why,"  chuckled  Brown,  "the  will  of  my  rich 
uncle." — Liverpool   Post. 
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Travel  (lJithoutlrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &   SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


LINES 


FOUR 

_^^      ROUTES 

^\li^3l/6/  ^°  tne  ^ast  from 

^Sj_£^      San  Francisco 

NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


« 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Ogdeil  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.     Con- 


Skirting     majestic     Mount 

Shasta_,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Stskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


necting  with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and    Illinois. 


"Golden    State  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil -Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 


September  8,  1917. 
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OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED— 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Western 
Pacific 

Through  Service 
DAILY 

to 

Chicago       St.  Louis 
Kansas  City     Omaha 

via 

Salt  Lake  City 
and  Denver 


Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Standard  and  Tourist  Sleepers 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Electric  Lights 


Tickets.  Information,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

OAKLAND : 
1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA   STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Portland.  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  conscientious  objector,  charged  in  Liver- 
pool with  being  an  absentee  under  the  Mili- 
tary Service  Acts,  gave  as  his  reason  for  not 
answering  the  call  that  "war  is  hell,  and  no- 
body wants  to  go  to  hell." 


"There  will  be  no  more  trials  for  lese 
majeste  in  Russia,"  said  Ivan  Shinsky,  editor 
of  the  Novoe  Vremya,  in  a  lecture  in  Chi- 
cago. "Lese  majeste,  anyway,  always  seemed 
to  me  ridiculous.  It  always  reminded  me  of 
the  policeman  who  was  asked:  'Officer,  what's 
the  charge  against  this  prisoner?'  'Imper- 
sonating a  policeman,  your  honor.'  'Imper- 
sonating a  policeman,  eh?'  'Yes,  your  honor. 
He  held  up  his  hand  and  stopped  an  automo- 
bile, instead  of  letting  it  run  over  him.'  " 


While  in  London  on  a  holiday  a  visitor 
went  to  have  a  look  at  the  Thames  near 
Wapping.  There  was  a  steam  shovel  at  work 
in  the  river  and  he  was  standing  watching  it. 
Suddenly  he  felt  a  tap  on  his  shoulder  and 
turned  round  to  find  a  son  of  Erin  standing 
there.  "Say,"  said  he,  "isn't  London  a  won- 
derful place?  By  gorry,  now  just  look  at 
that  thing  goin*  down  there;  now  look  at  it, 
isn't  that  wonderful?  But  say,  ould  man,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  be  the  cove  at  the  bottom 
filling  that  thing  up,   would  you?" 


The  two  women  had  been  to  the  opera, 
and  going  home  in  the  street-car  they  dis- 
cussed the  evening's  amusement.  "I  think 
'Lohengrin'  is  just  splendid !"  murmured  the 
lady  in  the  large  hat  as  she  handed  the  con- 
ductor a  nickel.  "Do  you?"  asked  her  friend 
in  the  purple  velvet,  with  a  superior  smile. 
"I  think  it's  not  bad;  but  I  just  love  'Car- 
men.' "  The  conductor  blushed  all  over  his 
plain  features.  "Sorry,  miss,"  he  murmured, 
apologetically,  "I'm  married.  You  might  try' 
the  motorman,  though ;  he's  a  single  man." 


Five  young  men  trooped  into  a  shop,  each 
to  buy  a  new  hat.  Scenting  fun,  the  man  be- 
hind the  counter  waxed  jocular.  "Are  you 
all  married?"  he  inquired.  "Yes,"  they  cho- 
rused. "Then  I  will  give  a  hat  to  the  man 
who  can  truthfully  say  he  has  not  kissed  any 
woman  but  his  own  wife  since  he  was  mar- 
ried." "Hand  over  the  hat,"  said  one  of  the 
party:  "I  was  married  yesterday."  One  of 
the  others  was  spinning  the  yarn  to  his  wife, 
when  his  laughter  gave  way  to  fear.  "I  say, 
j  ohn,"  she  said,  "how  was  it  you  did  not 
bring  one?" 


"No  man  is  so  well  known  as  he  thinks  he 
is,"  says  Enrico  Caruso,  the  world-famed 
tenor.  "While  motoring  in  New  York  State," 
continued  the  great  singer,  "the  automobile 
broke  down  and  I  sought  refuge  in  a  farm- 
house while  the  car  was  being  repaired.  I 
became  friendly  with  the  farmer,  who  asked 
me  my  name,  and  I  told  him  it  was  Caruso. 
The  farmer  leaped  to  his  feet  and  seized  me 
by  the  hand.  'Little  did  I  think  I  would  see 
a  man  like  you  in  this  here  humble  kitchen, 
sir!'  he  exclaimed.  'Caruso  !  The  great  trav- 
eler,  Robinson   Caruso  !' " 


An  American  and  a  Highlander  were  walk- 
ing one  day  on  the  top  of  a  Scotch  mountain, 
when  the  Scotchman,  wishing  to  impress  the 
boastful  "cousin,"  produced  a  famous  echo  to 
be  heard  in  that  place.  When  the  echo  re- 
turned clearly  after  nearly  four  minutes  the 
proud  Scotchman,  turning  to  the  Yankee,  ex- 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cat.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson.  Balfolr  &  Co..  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


claimed:  "There,  mon,  ye  canna*  show  any- 
thing like  that  in  your  country-"  To  which 
the  other  replied :  "I  guess  we  can  better  that 
some,  stranger.  Why,  when  I  go  to  bed  I 
just  lean  out  of  the  window  and  call  out : 
'Time  to  get  up:  wake  up!'  and  eight  hours 
afterward  the  echo  comes  back  and  wakes 
me." 


An  Englishman  was  run  down  and  the 
doctor  told  him  he  needed  a  tonic,  recom- 
mending a  glass  of  stout  after  each  meal. 
The  patient  said  he  had  a  barrel  of  it  in  his 
cellar,  but  unfortunately  his  wife  insisted  on 
all  members  of  the  household  being  teetotalers 
during  the  war.  "Since  your  health  is  con- 
cerned you  must  find  some  way  to  overcome 
her  prejudices,"  said  the  doctor,  and  the 
patient  departed.  A  few  days  afterward  the 
doctor  received  a  visit  from  the  man's  wife. 
"Doctor,"  she  said,  "I'm  so  worried  about  my 
husband.  I'm  afraid  he's  going  to  have  a 
nervous  breakdown.  He's  developed  a  per- 
fect dread  of  Zeppelins  lately  and  keeps  run- 
ning down  and  hiding  in  the   cellar." 


Some  soldiers  back  from  the  trenches  were 
being  shown  behind  the  lines  a  machine  for 
sterilizing  clothing,  and,  of  course,  eliminating 
the  "pests."  One  of  the  party  was  obviously 
quite  unimpressed,  and  afterwards  an  assist- 
ant at  the  sanitary  station  asked  him  whether 
he  did  not  think  the  machine  a  fine  one. 
"Well  enough,  perhaps,"  said  he.  "But  I've 
got  a  dodge  of  my  own  that  is  better."  "Oh, 
what  is  that?"  "Well,  I  wear  my  shirt  two 
days  one  way;  then  they  are  all  inside,  see?" 
"Yes."  "Then  turn  it  inside  out,  and  wear  it 
that  way.  Then  they're  all  outside,  aren't 
they?"  "Well,  yes."  "By  the  time  they've 
got  inside  again  I  turn  it  back  again."  "Well, 
well  ?"  "And  so  I  go  on  and  on ;  and  at  last 
the  marching  and  counter-marching  breaks 
the  little  devils'  hearts,  and  they  die." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


Time's  Old  Slacker. 
Backward,    turn    backward, 

0  Time,    in   thy   flight, 
Make  me  a  boy  again, 

So    I    can    flght. 
Make  me  a  boy  again, 

Just  twenty-one. 
So  I  can  shoulder 

A   knapsack  and   gun, 
Give    me    the    muscles 

1  had  years  ago, 
Give  me  a  step  that's 

Not   wobbly    and   slow. 
Give    me    the    strength    that 

I  may  play  my  part, 
AH   that   I   have   now   for 

War  is  the  heart. 
Give  me  the  vim  and 

The  vigor  of  youth. 
I'll   fight  till   doomsday,    and 

That   is  the  truth. 
Turn    back  the   decades   and 

Give  me   a  chance 
To  sail  with  the  legions  foi 

Far-away    France. 
What  a  chastisement  it 

Is  to  be  told: 
"Back  to  the  fireside, 

You're  no  good — too  old." 
Time,    you're    a    criminal. 

That's  plain  to   see. 
Vou've  made  a  confounded 

Old    slacker    of    me. 

— New   York  Evening  Mail. 


Spelling  and  Pronunciation. 
If  an   S   and   an   I,  and   an   O    and   a  U, 

With  an  X  at  the  end  spells  Su, 
And  an   E  and  a  Y  and   E  spell   I, 

Pray  what  is  a  speller  to   do? 
Then   if  also   S  and   an   I   and   a  G 

And   a    H    E   D   spell    side, 
There's  nothing  much  left  for  a  speller  to  do 

But  go  and  commit  siouxeyesighed! 

— Hotel  Register. 

Reminder  for  Christians. 
Though  the  sun  is  rainin*  fire — 
More    than    mortal    would    desire, 
There's    a    pessimistic    brother    standing    nigh, 

And  he's  sayin':      "Though  it's  hot — 

Though  it  melts  in  every  spot 
There's  a  hotter  time  a-comin'  by  an'  by!" 

That's   his  way   throughout  the   day — 

That's   his   everlasting  way 

When    the    heat    is   makin'   wrinkles   in   the   sky; 
When   you    swelter   in    the   blaze 
That's   the   tune    he's   sure  to   raise: 

"There's  a  hotter  time  a-comin'  by  an'  by!" 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and   Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  — 2  Graving  Decks.  750  and  484  feet  long;   3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feet  long 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Work.:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Will  you  disregard  one 
of  your  highest  duties? 

T"\OUBTLESS  you  axe  now  meeting  fully 
-*— "  the  responsibilities  you  assumed  in  es- 
tablishing a  family.  But  have  you  provided 
for  every  contingency,  so  that  the  support  of 
your  wife  and  children  will  be  assured? 
You  can  provide  for  your  heirs  by  carefully 
planning  your  will,  having  it  prepared  by  a 
competent  attorney,  and  by  appointing  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  as 
executor  and  trustee. 

Oar    officers    wilt    be     glad    to     talk 
ooer  with  you  this  important  matter. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Member  Associated  Savings  Baob  of  San  Francises) 

DECEMBER  30. 1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 

DIRECTORS: 

G.  Belenej  J.  M.  Dnpas 

J.  A.  Bergtrot  Job  Ginrj 

S.  Bissmger  J.  S.  Godeao 

Leon  Bocqoeru  Arthur  Lepllel 

0.  Boric.  Ge*.W.McNear 

Charles  Carp?  X.  De  Pkaoi 

Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
far  year  1916  was  paid  at  tin 
rale  of  4  per  cent,  per  anmsL 

SATE  DEP0SFT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI_ 


Capital $  4,00*000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2.3U.25S.22 

Deposits 60.603.936.99 


Issues    Letters     of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868        Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Assocnled  Sa raw  Banks  of  Su  Fruatc* 

Mission  Branch.  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7ti  Art. 
Hiifhl  Street  Branch.  S.  W.  Cor.  fliifbt  ui  Btrnavi. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets #66.633 .735.94 

Deposits 63,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.134.403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235.045.38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
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Ql/CUCcy  Chinese  Antiques 

284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the  social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco    will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  John  Ballard  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude  Ballard, 
and  Mr.  Gerard  Clement.  Miss  Ballard  is  the 
sister  of  Mr.  Frank  Moss  Ballard.  Mr.  Clement 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  E.  Clement  and 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Di.well  Hewitt.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Dr.  Florence  Ward  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  and 
Mr.  Morse  Erskine.  Miss  Ward  is  the  sister  of 
Miss  Jean  Ward.  Mr.  Erskine  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Erskine  and  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  William  Erskine,  Mr.  Melville  Erskine,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Erskine.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Emilie  Abell  Bertsch  and 
Lieutenant  Warfield  Monroe  Lewis,  U.  S.  A., 
was  solemnized  Wednesday  evening  at  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Rev.  Edward  Morgan  officiating.  Miss 
Alba  Eldredge  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Lois  Eldredge,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Monroe,  Miss  Dorothy  Lewis,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lewis.  Lieutenant  Leo  J.  Erie,  U.  S. 
A.,  was  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Captain 
Arthur  M.  Ellis,  Lieutenant  Paul  Neugarden,  Lieu- 
tenant James  L.  Hayden,  and  Lieutenant  Charles 
Mullins.  Mrs.  Lewis  is  the  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel William  Bertsch,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Bertsch,  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  Charles  Tripler. 
Lieutenant  Lewis  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Edson 
Lewis,    U.    S.   A.,    and    Mrs.    Lewis. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Storey  of  Chicago. 
Her  guests  included  Mis.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Pennoyer,  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle, 
Mrs.  Ansel  Easton,  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore,  Mrs. 
A.  Stuart  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Grimm,  Mrs.  Charles  Belden,  Mrs. 
Robert  Davis,  Mrs.  Bertlie  L.  Welch,  Mrs.  Arthur 
L.  House,  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Reddihgton. 

Miss  Jean  Ward  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  Broadway,  complimenting  her 
sister.  Miss  Dorothy  Ward.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster, 
Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Miss 
Marion  Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss 
Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Isabellc 
Jennings,  Miss  Barbara  Sutton,  Miss  Kate  Crocker, 
Miss  Florence  Burleson,  Miss  Mary  Freer,  Miss 
Margaret  Barker,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow, 
and    Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Guinness  held  a  Fashion 
Show  last  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Millicent  Sutherland  Ambulance  and  the 
Lady  Johnston  Hospital  in  London.  Mrs.  Andrew 
L.  Stone,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Agnes  Page 
Brown,  Miss  Vera  Havemeyer,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Havemeyer  were  among  those  who  assisted  Mrs. 
Guinness   in  displaying  the   gowns. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  at  their  home  in  Eurlingamc, 
their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence 
Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mr. 
and  -Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dut- 
ton,  Mrs.  Fletcher' Ryer,  and  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr. 
Miss  Nina  Jones  entertained  at  dinner  last 
Saturday  evening  in  Santa  Barbara,  complimenting 
Mrs.    Talbot    Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  gave 
a  dinner  Sunday  evening  at  Febble  Beach  Lodge, 
their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Croeker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Joseph    Oliver    Tobin,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
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Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear, 
Dr  Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs  Rothschild,  Mrs. 
William  II.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy, 
Miss  Marion  Zcile,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Clark,  Mr. 
loseph  D.  Redding,  Mr.  Stuart  Lowery,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby,  Dr.  James 
Eaves,  Dr.  J.  Pritchett,  Mr.  Francis  Carolan,  and 
Mr     Prescott    Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Lady  Lister 
Kaye    of    London. 

Mrs.  Philip  Wales  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  a  bridge-luncheon  last  Thursday  afternoon  at 
her  home   in   Menlo   Park. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
lasl  Thursday,  when  a  number  of  friends  as- 
sembled at  her  home  in  Burlingame  to  meet  Mr*. 
Claus  Augustus  Spreckels.  The  guests  included 
Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Henry  Lawrence  Kauf- 
Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs.  Richard  Ives, 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mis.  J.  C.  Potts,  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden, 
Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs. 
Mountford    S.   Wilson,   and  Miss  Maude    Fay. 

Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller  gave  a  tennis  and  gar- 
den party  Friday  at  her  home  in  Oakland,  com- 
plimenting   Miss    Mora    McDonald. 

Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  at  Woodsidc,  complimenting  Mrs. 
John  Randolph  Bland  of  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Bcrthe  L.  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Divisadero  Street,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin, 
Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  Harding, 
Mrs.  Harrv  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs. 
Bowie  DetHck,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  James  A.  Cooper,  and  Mrs. 
James    Ward    Keeney. 

Lieutenant  Robert  McDonald,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mr.  John  McDonald  gave  a  dinner-dance  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment 
to  Captain  Thomas  Rees,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Rees.  Their  guests  included  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Lucy  Flathers,  Miss 
Betty  Folger,  Miss  Dorothy  Caldwell,  Miss  Jane 
Caldwell,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr.  John  Hoch- 
stadter,  Mr.  Douglas  Gillette,  and  Mr.  George 
McNear. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  George.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Cor- 
bett  Moody,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Natalie 
Campbell,    and    Miss   Helen   Garritt. 

Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Johns  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
John  Randolph  Bland  of  Baltimore.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell,  Mrs. 
Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling, 
Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  James  A.  Cooper.  Mrs. 
William  Perkins,  Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick.  Mrs.  Samuel 
Monsarrat,  Mrs.  }.  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  Edward  Van 
Bergen,  Mrs.  George  Harding,  Mrs.  Berth-j  Welch, 
Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  Jr., 
Mrs.   Harry  Jenkins,    and    Mrs.    Paul    Fagan. 

Mrs.  George  Bowles  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  Oakland  in  honor  of  Miss 
Gertrude   Hopkins, 

Miss  Dorothy  Caldwell  gave  a  luncheon  and 
theatre  party  last  Thursday,  her  guests  including 
Miss  Lila  McDonald,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Mi=a 
Jane  Caldwell,  Miss  Vieda  Dodge,  and  Miss  Betty 
Folger. 

Mr.  Edgar  Eyre  gave  a  dinner  last  Thursday 
evening  at   the    Burlingame    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  gave  a  house  party  over 
the  week-end  at  her  home  in  Menlo   Park. 

Mrs.  William  Babcock  gave  a  garden  tea  Friday 
afternoon   at   her   home   in    San   Rafael. 

Mrs.  Richmond  P.  Davis  gave  a  luncheon  Sun- 
day at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  her  guests 
including  Colonel  Frank  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Cald- 
well, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
T.  Cameron,  Captain  John  P.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  Major  Philip  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales,  Mrs. 
Wendell  Baker,  Captain  Harry  Schwabc,  and 
Colonel  John  P.  Haines. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  entertained  at  din- 
ner on  Thursday  evening  at  the  CHft  Hotel.  Their 
guests  were  Rear-Admiral  Charles  Tremont  Pond 
and  Mrs.  Pond,  Judge  George  H.  Cabaniss  and 
Mrs.  Cabaniss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Young,  Dr. 
John  Gallwey  and  Mrs.  Gallwey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Russell  Knowland,  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brown,  Miss  Alice  Harrison  Smith,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Lowenberg. 

Mr.  Fred  Greenwood  entertained  Admiral 
Fullam  informally  at  dinner  last  Tuesday  at  his 
country  place  in  Belvedere,  the  other  guests  being 
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Lieutenant-Commander    Charles    Crocker,    Lieuten- 
ant Kauffman,  Mr.  Henry  Dimond,  and  Dr.  Arthur 

McKi_-nney. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son  at  their 
home  in  Santa  Barbara. 


Mr.    and   Mrs.    Robert   Van    Sant   are   being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


The  Romance  of  Mark  Twain's  Mother. 

Among  the  Mark  Twain  letters  printed  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  September  is  one  writ- 
ten to  W.  D.  Howells  that  tells  the  strangely 
pathetic  romance  of  the  great  humorist's 
mother : 

"Mark  Twain's  mother  was  a  woman  of 
sturdy  fibre,  possessing  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  tender  sympathies.  Her  husband,  John 
Marshall  Clemens,  had  been  a  man  of  high 
moral  character,  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him,  respected  and  apparently  loved  by  his 
wife.  No  one  would  ever  have  supposed 
that  during  all  her  years  of  marriage  and  al- 
most to  her  death,  she  carried  a  secret  ro- 
mance that  would  only  be  told  at  last  in  the 
weary  disappointment  of  old  age.  It  is  a 
curious  story,  and  it  came  to  light  in  this 
curious   way  : 

"Hartford,  May  19,  '86. 

"My  Dear  Howells  :  .  .  .  Here's  a  se- 
cret. A  most  curious  and  pathetic  romance, 
which  has  just  come  to  light.  Read  these 
things,  but  don't  mention  them.  Last  fall 
my  old  mother — then  eighty-two — took  a  no- 
tion to  attend  a  convention  of  old  settlers  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  in  an  Iowa  town.  My 
brother's  wife  was  astonished;  and  repre- 
sented to  her  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of 
such  a  trip,  and  said  ray  mother  might  pos- 
sibly not  even  survive  them  ;  and  said  there 
could  be  no  possible  interest  for  her  in  such 
a  meeting  and  such  a  crowd.  But  my  mother 
insisted,  and  persisted;  and  finally  gained  her 
point.  They  started ;  and  all  the  way  my 
mother  was  young  again  with  excitement,  in- 
terest, eagerness,  anticipation.  They  reached 
the  town  and  the  hotel.  My  mother  strode 
with  the  same  eagerness  in  her  eye  and  her 
step,   to  the  counter,  and  said: 

'"Is  Dr.  Barrett  of  St.  Louis  here?' 

"  'N'o.  He  was  here,  but  he  returned  to 
St.  Louis  this  morning.' 

"  'Will  he  come  again?' 

"'No.' 

"My  mother  turned  away,  the  fire  all  gone 
from  her,  and  said,  "Let  us  go  home.' 

"They  went  straight  back  to  Keokuk.  My 
mother  sat  silent  and  thinking  for  many  days 
—a  thing  which  had  never  happened  before. 
Then  one  day  she  said  : 

"'I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  When  I  was 
eighteen  a  young  medical  student  named  Bar- 
rett lived  in  Columbia,  Kentucky,  eighteen 
miles  away  ;  and  he  used  to  ride  over  to  see 
me.  This  continued  for  some  time.  I  loved 
him  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I  knew  that  he 
felt  the  same  toward  me,  though  no  words 
had  been  spoken.  He  was  too  bashful  to  speak 
— he  could  not  do  it.  Everybody  supposed  we 
were  engaged — took  it  for  granted  we  were — 
but  were  not.  By  and  by  there  was  to  be  a 
party  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  he  wrote  my 
uncle  telling  him  his  feelings,  and  asking  him 
to  drive  me  over  in  his  buggy  and  let  him 
(Barrett J  drive  me  back,  so  that  he  might 
have  that  opportunity  to  propose.  My  uncle 
should  have  done  as  he  was  asked,  without 
explaining  anything  to  me ;  but  instead  he 
read  me  the  letter;  and  then,  of  course,  I 
could  not  go — and  did  not.  He  (Barrett)  left 
the  country  presently,  and  I,  to  stop  the 
clacking  tongues,  and  to  show  him  that  /  did 
not  care,  married  in  a  pet.  In  all  these  sixty- 
four  years  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  I  saw- 
in  a  paper  that  he  was  going  to  attend  that  Old 
Settlers'  Convention.  Only  three  hours  before 
we  reached  that  hotel,  he  had  been  standing 
there  !' 

"Since  then  her  memory  is  wholly  faded  out 
and  gone  ;  and  now  she  wriLes  letters  to  the 
schoolmates  who  have  been  dead  forty  years, 
and  wonders  why  they  neglect  her  and  do 
not  answer. 

"Think  of  her  carrying  that  pathetic  burden 
in  her  old  heart  sixty-four  years,  and  no 
human    being    ever    suspecting    it ! 

"Yrs.  ever,  Mark. 

"We  do  not  get  the  idea  from  this  letter  that 
those  two  long-ago  sweethearts  quarreled,  but 
Mark  Twain  once  spoke  of  them  having  done 
so,  and  there  may  have  been  a  disagreement, 
assuming  that  there  was  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing. It  does  not  matter,  now.  In  speaking 
of  it  Mark  Twain  once  said,  'It  is  as  pathetic 
a  romance  as  any  that  has  crossed  the  field  of 
my  personal  experience  in  a  long  lifetime.' 

'Howells  wrote : 

"  'After  all,  how  poor  and  hackneyed  all 
the  inventions  are  compared  with  the  simple 
and  stately  facts.  Who  could  have  imagined 
such  a  heartbreak  as  that?  Yet  it  went  along 
with  the  fulfillment  of  everyday  duty,  and 
made  no  more  noise  than  a  grave  underfoot. 
1  doubt  if  fiction  will  ever  get  the  knack  of 
such   things.'  " 

■«♦»■ 

Within  the  confines  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
California,  there  are  65,000  colonies  of  bees, 
the  value  of  the  combined  output  of  which 
in  honey  and  wax  reaches  a  grand  total  of 
$175,000  a  year,  furnishing  healthful,  profit- 
able, and  pleasant  employment  to  not  less 
than  2500  persons.  This  total  is  believed  to 
be  the  highwater  mark  of  the  industry  in  the 
United   States, 
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Child  Victims. 
Miss  Zofia  Naimska  will  give  an  illustrated 
talk  on   "Polish   Child   Victims  of  the  War"4 
in  the  concert  room  of  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Friday,  September  7th,  at  4  p.  m. 


Engineering  feats,  comparable  in  the  in- 
genuity required  if  not  in  expenditure  of  ef- 
fort with  the  closing  of  the  Salton  Sea,  have 
been  called  for  in  recent  years  to  close  wild 
gas  wells  in  northwestern  Louisiana.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  natural  gas  has  been  lost  in 
wells  that  have  gotten  beyond  control  in  the 
Caddo  and  Red  River  fields  and  the  loss  con- 
sists not  only  in  the  precious  fuel  wasted, 
but  in  the  lowering  of  pressure  on  the  asso- 
ciated oil  which  is  rendered  thereby  more 
difficult  to  recover.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  by 
some  that  the  ultimate  yield  of  oil  from  a 
pool  is  considerably  less  if  the  gas  is  allowed  ' 
to  escape  than  if  it  is  closed  in  until  as  much 
oil  as  possible  is  taken  out. 


One  of  the  latest  German  devices  calcu- 
lated to  lure  ships  to  their  death  is  to  set 
lifeboats  manned  by  dummies  adrift  in  the 
open  seas.  Of  course  the  moment  an  Allied 
vessel  sees  the  boats  a  course  is  steered  for 
them.  Humanity  could  not  dictate  otherwise. 
It  is  then  that  the  inhumanity  of  the  sub- 
marine asserts  itself,  for  no  sooner  is  the  vic- 
tim started  on  its  mission  of  mercy  than  the 
submarine  arises  from  beneath  the  water  and 
discharges  its  torpedo. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a   resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this   city   and   Coast    and 
he  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whiltell  have  closed  their 
lome  in  Woodside  and  are  established  in  their 
■esidence  on  California  Street  for  the  winter 
.eason. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Storey  returned  Wednesday  to 
r  home  in  Chicago,  after  a  visit  of  a  few 
trceks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loui.s  F.  Monteagle  at 
heir  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Marion  Lord,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
■lanta  Barbara,  has  decided  to  pass  the  winter 
nonths    in    the    southern    city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark,  Sr.,  and  their 
laughter.  Miss  Helen  Clark,  have  returned  to  their 
ipartments  at  the  Fairmont  from  a  trip  to  Tahoe. 
Mr.  and  M  rs.  Marcus  Koshland  and  thei  r 
laughter.  Miss  Margaret  Koshland,  passed  the 
ireek-end  at   Del    Monte. 

Miss  Henrietta  Harrison  Smith  left  last  week 
or  Washington,  where  she  will  pass  the  autumn 
is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Henry  Flathers  and  Miss 
jacy   Flathers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mead  Hamilton  have  returned 
rom  their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  apart- 
ments at   the   Colonial   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Brown,  who  have  been 
pending  the  summer  at  Menlo  Park,  have  re- 
amed to  town  for  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  and  Miss  Mar- 
orie  Josselyn  returned  last  week  from  a  trip 
trough   Washington   and   British    Columbia. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Wilson  is  spending  several 
weeks  at  Los  Gatos. 

The  Misses  Elvira  and  Coralia  Mejia  returned 
Monday  from  Los  Altos,  where  they  passed  the 
week-end  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Meiere  and  Miss  Hildieth  Meiere. 
•  Miss  Emily  Lilley  returned  Wednesday  to  her 
home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  having  spent  the 
summer  in  San  Rafael  with  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Alexander   Lilley. 

Judge  Elbert  Gary  and  Mrs.  Gary,  who  recently 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  -i  trip  to  Alaska, 
tiave  been  spending  a   few  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  and  Miss  Anne  Dibblee 
Burned  last  week  to  their  home  in  San  Rafael 
rom  a  trip  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Miss   Edith    Chesebrough    left   last   week   for  the 
East  to  visit  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Charles    B.    Alexander 
their  home  in  Tuxedo  Park, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  left  a  few  days  ago 
for   a   trip   through   the   Northwest. 

Dr.  Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Rothschild  are 
^pending  several    days   at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plait  Kent  and  Miss  Christine 
Donohoe  have  returned  to  Menlo  Park  from  a  trip 
to  Alaska. 

Mrs.  William  Wallace  Mein  is  a  guest  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  from  her  home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman,  who  left  for  the 
Ea=t  a  few  days  ago,  will  return  soon  to  her  home 
in  Burlingame  to  remain  until  the  winter  months. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Grant  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Webster  Street,  after  having  spent 
the    late    summer    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  Miss  Natalie  Camp- 
hell,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  and  Miss  Phyllis  de 
Young  have  been  spending  several  days  at  Webber 
take. 

Mr.    Edgar    Eyre    left    Saturday    for    New    York, 
after  having  visited    in    San    Francisco   for  several 
i. 
Mrs.    McKee   Sherrard   has  gone  to   Vermont  to 
visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Parker. 

Mrs.  John    B.   Casserly    and  her  daughter,   Miss 


Cecily    Casserly,    have    returned    to    their    home    in 
San    Mateo  from  a  visit  in   Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Robert     Oxnard,     Mrs.     Stetson 
■■ .    and    Miss    Marie    Louise    Winslow    spent 
several   days   recently   at    Lake   Taboe. 

Mrs.  George  Nickel  and  her  little  daughter, 
M  iss  S;illie  Nickel,  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Leroy    Nickel   at  their  home  in    Menlo   Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Miner  Goodall  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Oakland,  after  having 
passed  the  summer  at  Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Flenry  Pool  are  spending  a  few  days 
at    Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler,  with  their  son 
and  daughter,  Miss  Alice  Keeler  and  Mr.  Addison 
Kccler,  left  Wednesday  for  Boston,  where  they 
will    remain   for  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman,  who  arrived 
last  week  from  the  Orient,  have  gone  to  New 
York    for  an   indefinite  sojourn. 

Mrs.  James  Robinson  has  returned  to  her  home 
in    Redwood   City   from   a  trip   to   Tahoe. 

Dr.  Florence  Ward  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Jean  and  Dorothy  Ward,  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Broadway,  after  having  passed  the 
summer  at  their  country  place  in  Belvedere. 
I  Mr.  John  B.  McDonald  arrived  last  week  from 
Annapolis  and  is  the  guest  of  his  parents.  Colonel 
John  B.  McDonald,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald,  at  their  home  on    Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Cpham  has  returned  to  her  home 
in   Mill   Valley  from  a  brief  sojourn  in  Carmel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin  are  spending  a 
few  days  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble  Hamilton  have  taken  a 
house  on    Union   Street  for  the  winter   season. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  returned  Tuesday  to  her 
home  on  Jackson  Street,  after  having  passed  the 
week-end  at  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchelt  and  the  Misses 
Lucy-  and  Alice  Hanchett  have  been  visiting  at 
■  Del    Monte    from    their    country    place    at    Capitola. 

Mrs.  Harold  Chase,  accompanied  by  her  sister- 
in-law,  Miss  Pearl  Chase,  has  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  from  her  home 
in    Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Bothin  have  returned  from  the  McCloud  River  to 
their   home   in    San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs 
ui!l  return  next  week  to  town,  after  having  passed 
the  summer  in   Belvedere. 

Miss  Clara  Wall,  who  has  been  a  guest  at  the 
Gift  Hotel,  left  Saturday  for  a  trip  to  Bainff 
and    Lake    Louise. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Reding,  Miss  Louise 
Reding,  and  Miss  Lilian  Whitney,  who  passed  the 
summer  months  at  Cloyne  Court,  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  El  Drisco  on  Pacific  Avenue  for 
the    winter    season. 

Mrs.  John  Randolph  Bland  is  visiting  here  from 
Baltimore  as  the  guest  of  her  brother-in-law  and 
sister,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Van   Dyke  Johns. 

Captain  Thomas  Rees,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Rees  ar- 
rived last  week  in  San  Francisco  and  are  guests 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  Rees,  Si.,  at  her  home  at  Fort 
Mason. 

Dr.  Julian  Wolfsohn  and  Mrs.  Wolfsohn  have 
arrived  in  London,  where  they  will  reside  in- 
definitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Holden  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Bennington,  Vermont,  after  a  visit 
with  the  Misses  Janet  and  Persis  Coleman  at  their 
home  on    California   Street. 

Mrs.  Emery  Winship,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  in  Macon,  Georgia,  has  joined  Lieu- 
tenant  Winship   in   Seattle. 

Mrs.  S.  Davenport,  Miss  Marion  Huntington, 
Miss  Marcia  Fee,  Mr.  Philip  Paschel,  and  Mr. 
Robert   Porter  returned    Wednesday  to   San    Fran- 
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cisco  from  a  trip  to  Yellowstone  and  Glacier 
Park. 

Airs.  Washington  Dodge  has  returned  to  town 
from  a  visit  in    Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  is  spending  a  few  days 
at  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Harry  Sullivan  has  arrived  from  his  home 
in  New  York  and  is  the  guest  of  his  brother  and 
sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Sullivan,  at 
their   home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Augustin  Beauregard  has  been  visiting  in 
San    Francisco    from    her    home    at    Coronado. 

Miss  Yieda  Dodge  has  recently  been  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  at  their  home  in 
Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Breeze  have  re- 
opened their  home  on  Green  Street,  after  having 
passed  the  summer  in    Palo  Alto. 

Mrs.  Charles  Jay  Foster  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Enid  Foster,  left  Wednesday  for  New  York, 
where  they  will  visit  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  have  been  spending 
several  days  at  Del  Monte  from  their  home  in 
Belvedere. 

Mrs.  William  Shea  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eergie  Beckett  at  their  home  in  Goldfield, 
Nevada. 

Mrs.  Edward  F.  Barron  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Evelyn  Barron,  have  been  passing  a  few  weeks 
at  Del  Monte  from  their  summer  home  at  May- 
field. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Younger,  who  has  been  spending 
ten  days  at  Del  Monte,  has  returned  to  the  Fair- 
mont   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Miller  have  gone  East 
for  two  months.  They  will  visit  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Atlantic  City. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Fletcher  have  left  for 
Philadelphia,  via  the  Canadian  Pacific.  They  will 
make  many  stops  en  route  to  enable  Dr.  Fletcher 
to  visit  the  various  hospitals. 

News  comes  from  China  that  Mrs.  Albert  J. 
Evers  has  fully  recovered  from  her  recent  ill- 
ness. Mr.  Evers  hopes  to  finish  the  work  that 
called  him  to  Shanghai  by  January,  when  they 
will  return  home  to  San  Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Tahoe  Tavern  were  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Fowler,  Miss 
Amy  Fowler,  Mr.  S.  W.  Morshead,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Morshead,  Miss  Amy  E.  Pope,  Mr.  Colvin  Gay, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Johnson,  Mr.  Fred  Gaines, 
Miss  Ruff,  Miss  Katherine  Ruff,  Mr.  Walter 
Rothschild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Lummis,  Mrs. 
Walter  Scott  Franklin,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Cox,  Dr.  Mary 
A.  Sperry,  Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  Reed,  Mr:  T.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Mr.  A. 
Nicolson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Sykes,  Mr.  Stewart 
Geyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Clark,  Miss  Helen 
Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Mr.  Dana  Fuller,  Mrs.  E.  Newcomb, 
and  Mrs.   E.  Probert. 


MOORISH  ART  IN  NORTH  AFRICA. 

The  Andalusian  art,  as  it  is  called,  the 
special  form  in  which  the  Moorish  genius 
embodied  itself,  was  evolved  in  Spain,  and 
its  history  is  incompletely  made  out;  but  al- 
though the  Alhambra,  together  with  other  ex- 
amples  at   Seville  and   Cordova,   is   its   most 

I  perfect  product,  yet  the  art  was  developed 
also  on  the  Moroccan  side  of  the  strait,  and 
its  examples  at  Fez,  Marrakeck,  and  at  other 
points  still  await  thorough  study.  The  ex- 
amples at  Tlemcen  belong  to  this  African 
branch  of  the  art,  which  was  patronized  by 
the  early  King  of  Tlemcen,  and  was  most  il- 
lustrated, perhaps,  by  the  Beni-Merin  prince 
in  his  reign  at  Mansourah  :  for  his  prede- 
cessors at  Fez  had  been  rulers  on  both  sides 
of  the  strait,  and  were,  therefore,  in  more 
immediate  contact  with  the  sources  of  the 
art,  which,  however,  had  already  by  reason 
of  the  emigrant  Andalusians  made  Fez  a 
noble   Moorish   city.     As   compared   with   Fez. 

j  Tlemcen  was-  provincial  (writes  George  E. 
"Woodberry  in  his  book  about  North  Africa). 
The  Berber  princes  ruled  over  a  border 
state  continually  at  war,  and  their  city  re- 
tained the  rudeness  of  nomad  life;  they  were 


kings  of  a  master-warrior  caste  among  the 
other  elements  of  the  population,  but  with  a 
pride  in  public  works  and  a  delight  in  deco- 
rative luxury,  a  capacity  for  civilization  and 
elegance,  which  transformed  them  into  ac- 
complishetTprinces  of  Andalusian  culture,  like 
their  neighbors.  In  realizing  their  ambitions 
they  were,  however,  dependent  on  the  aid  of 
their  neighbors ;  they  obtained  both  workmen, 
architects,  and  in  some  cases  material  already 
wrought,  from  Spain,  and  especially  from  the 
lord  of  Andalusia,  Abou'l-Walfd,  who  sent 
them  the  ablest  artisans  he  could  command. 
The  legend  that  the  bronze  plates  of  the  door 
of  the  mosque  of  Sidi  bou-Medyen  were 
miraculously  floated  there  from  abroad  doubt- 
less contains  the  truth  that  they  were  brought 
from  Spain.  Some  of  the  tiles  are  of  foreign 
manufacture.  The  art,  whether  in  spirit, 
style,  or  skill,  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an  im- 
portation, though  it  achieved  its  works  on  the 
spot.  It  affords  admirable  examples,  and  they 
are  of  uncommon   purity. 

It  was  not  an  art  of  structure,  though  at 
times,  as  in  the  tower  at  Mansourah,  it  has 
structural  nobility,  or,  as  elsewhere,  lines  of 
grace;  neither  the  architects  nor  the  workmen 
were  expert  builders,  and  they  treated  struc- 
tural elements — the  column,  the  arch,  the 
dome — decoratively ;  they  were  subordinated 
to  a  decorative  intention.  The  genius  for 
decoration,  however,  found  its  main  channel 
in  the  treatment  of  surfaces,  sometimes 
curved  and  limited,  but  usually  fiat  and 
spacious.  It  sprang  rather  from  the  art  of 
graving  than  of  modeling,  and  flowered  espe- 
cially in  the  line-arabesque.  The  line  was 
employed  in  a  series  of  geometric  patterns—  - 
square,  polygons,  circles — symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, and  mingled  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness; or  in  rectilinear  or  curvilinear 
combinations  that  were  also  patterns,  repeated 
indefinitely:  or  in  formalized  script  based  on 
calligraphy.  The  origins  of  this  mode  go  far 
back  into  antiquity;  but  its  predominant  use 
is  the  special  trait  of  Moorish  decoration. 
The  second  main  feature  of  the  art  was  in 
its  color — mosaic.  It  is  true  that  the  linear 
decoration  of  plaster  and  wood  was  painted, 
in  red,  blue,  and  olive  green,  but  this  color 
has  disappeared  ;  for  our  eyes  it  is  the  mosaic 
that  has  survived  ;  and  here,  too,  the  mosaic 
sometimes  borrows  its  interior  designs  from 
the  patterns  of  linear  decoration. 

The  origin  of  this  mosaic  is  also  lost  in 
antiquity;  the  art  in  one  or  another  of  its 
forms  had  long  been  widely  diffused  in  the 
Mediterranean  world.  The  Roman  soil  of 
Africa  had  been  covered  with  mosaic  floors, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  varied  and  beau- 
tiful collections  of  them  at  Tunis  and  Sousse  ; 
Byzantine  work,  such  as  is  found  at  Ra- 
venna and  in  Sicily,  was  a  living  art  through 
the  Middle  Ages  :  and  the  contemporary  Per- 
sian manufacturer  of  tiles  and  similar  work 
passed  everywhere  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  may  be  closely  connected  technically  with 
the  art  in  Andalusia.  It  was  for  interior 
decoration  that  the  mosaic  faience  was  prin- 
cipally employed.  The  motives  of  the  lineal 
decoration  were  few — disks,  stars,  and  the 
line — and  in  the  floral  design  only  the  acan- 
thus formalized  is  used;  similarly,  the  colors 
of  the  mosaic  were  few — manganese-brown, 
white,  copper-green,  iron-yellow,  rarely  blue. 
The  combination  of  these  few  elements — 
colors  and  patterns — is  unrestricted  by  any 
limit,  they  are  undefined  by  any  form,  they 
grow  by  accretion,  and  they  thus  attain  and 
give  the  equality  of  the  illimitable,  which  is 
the  most  obvious  trait  of  the  arabesque.  It 
is  the  art  that  plays  with  form  only 
cape  from  it,  whether  in  color  or  in  li 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He  (proposing  in  a  taxi) — Say  yes,  darling. 
She — Give  me  time  to  think.  He — Yes;  but 
good  heavens,  not  in  here. — Dallas  News. 

"Send  me  a  ton  of  coal."  "What  size?" 
"Well,  a  two-thousand-pound  ton  would  suit 
me,   if  that's   not   asking  too   much." — Life. 

"Why  don't  you  get  an  alienist  to  examine 
your  son  ?"  "No,  sir !  An  American  doctor 
is  good  enough  for  me." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

Bessie — You  don't  believe  every  bit  of 
scandal  you  hear,  do  you?  Helen— Oh,  dear, 
no  ;  but  if  one  keeps  repeating  it,  it  seems  to 
help  a  lot. — Judge. 

"Pa,  mother's  lookin'  for  yer."  "What's  she 
want  of  me  now?"  "She  don't  want  nothing 
of  yer,  but  she  says  she's  goin'  to  give  yer 
something." — Toledo  Journal. 

Indignant  American — I  propose  a  new  name 
for  those  German  airships  that  threw  bombs 
over  London.  Friend — What  is  it?  Ameri- 
can— Blood-vessels. — Tozcn   Topics. 

"His  wife  married  him  to  reform  him." 
"Yep.  And  now  his  daughters  have  come 
home  from  college  and  taken  up  the  job  where 
their  mother  left  off." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  was  a  timid  knock  at  the  door.  "If 
you  please,  kind  lady,"  the  beggar  said,  "I've 

lost  my  right  leg "     "Well,"  it  aint  here," 

retorted  the  lady  of  the  house,   and  slammed 
the  door. — New   York  Times. 

Parson — This  eccentricity  you  speak  of  in 
your  daughter,  isn't  it,  after  all,  a  matter  of 
heredity?  Girl's  Mother — No,  sir.  I'd  have 
you  know  that  there  was  never  any  heredity 
in  our  family. — Boston  Transcript. 

Boss — Why  don't  you  let  the  office  boy  do 
that,  instead  of  doing  it  yourself?  Self-im- 
portant Assistant — The  office  boy  isn't  intelli- 
gent enough.  Boss — Well,  then,  all  right. 
But  keep  the  office  boy  busy — better  give  him 
some  of  your  work. — Buffalo  Express. 

Miss  Wilcox  had  been  giving  the  class  an 
elementary  talk  on  architecture.  "Now,"  she 
said,  "can  any  one  in  the  class  tell  me  what 
a  'buttress'  is  ?"  Little  Walter  arose,  his 
face  beaming  with  a  quick  flash  of  intelli- 
gence. "I  know,"  he  shouted ;  "a  buttress 
is  a  nanny  goat." — Buffalo  News. 

The  druggist  danced  and  chortled  till  the 
bottles  danced  on  the  shelves.  "What's  up?" 
asked  the  soda  clerk.     "Have  you  been  taking 
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something?"  "No.  But  do  you  remember 
when  our  water-pipes  were  frozen  last  win- 
ter?"     "Yes,     but     what "      "Well,     the 

plumber  who  fixed  them  has  just  come  in 
to  have  a  prescription  filled." — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

The  victim  of  an  accident  glanced  thought- 
fully at  the  caller's  card.  "I  guess  you're 
what  they  call  an  ambulance  chaser,  aint 
you  ?"  demanded  the  injured  one.  "That's 
rather  a  harsh  name,  old  man,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  blandly.  "Why  not  call  me  a  settle- 
ment worker?" — Dallas  News. 

First  Lady  (at  ball) — That  gown  she's 
wearing  is  absolutely  the  most  reckless  rag 
I've  seen  this  season.     Second  Lady — Yes,  but 


she  has  a  theory  about  nudity,  you  know 
She  says  it's  a  state  of  mind;  that  Adan 
and  Eve  never  knew  they  were  naked  no: 
that  there  were  such  a  thing  until  they'i 
eaten  the  apple.  First  Lady — Well,  I  thinl 
it's  about  time  the  fruit  was  passed  to  her 
—Puck. 

One  clubman  was  telling  another  of  his  ex 
perience  with  a  book  written  by  still  anothei 
member.  "Do  you  know,"  said  the  first  mem 
ber,  "that  I  picked  up  his  book  last  night  am 
that  I  never  budged  out  of  my  chair  until 
o'clock  in  the  morning !"  "Heavens !"  e> 
claimed  the  second  member.  "Was  it  that  in 
teresting?"  "No,  but  I  didn't  wake  until  thai 
hour." — The   Lamb. 
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Dead  Men  Tell  No  Tales. 

Dead  men  tell  no  tales.  Since  time  out  of  mind  this 
has  been  the  philosophy — and  a  maxim — of  the  brigand, 
the  assassin,  the  pirate.  We  may  judge  of  the  moral 
status  of  the  government  at  Berlin  when  a  course 
in  conformity  with  this  idea  is  shamelessly  recom- 
mended by  a  German  "nobleman"  and  an  agent  of  the 
government,  in  an  official  communication. 

Certain  Argentine  vessels,  writes  Count  Luxburg, 
German  charge  d'affaires  at  Buenos  Aires,  "are  near- 
ing  Bordeaux."  They  "may  be  spared  if  possible  or 
else  sunk  without  a  trace  being  left  ('spurlos  ver- 
senkf)."  The  vessels  under  consideration,  bear  in 
mind,  were  those  of  a  neutral  country  with  whom  Ger- 
many is  at  peace — on  terms  which  permit  the  presence 
at  Buenos  Aires  of  an  official  agent  in  relations  of 
friendship  and  privilege. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  Count  Luxburg  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  government. 
He  is  obviously  a  man  of  intelligence,  a  man  imbued 
with  national  sympathies,  a  man  trusted  for  counsels 
and    advice.     "I    recommend    either    compelling    them 


[certain  vessels  named]  to  turn  back,  sinking  without 
leaving  any  traces,  or  letting  them  through." 

The  rape  of  Belgium  in  defiance  of  treaties  and 
pledges,  the  murder  of  civic  populations,  the  massacre 
of  the  Lusitania,  the  killing  of  Miss  Cavell — these 
atrocities  pale  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
this  cold-blooded  proposal  to  sink  the  ships  of  a  friendly 
nation,  leaving  no  trace. 

Can  there  be  wonder  that  a  nation  whose  official 
agents  are  thus  inspired  has  raised  against  itself  the 
horror  and  the  resentment  of  the  civilized  world? 


The  Case  of  Colonel  Reichmann, 

The  case  of  Colonel  Carl  Reichmann,  whose  promo- 
tion to  a  brigadier-generalship  has  been  held  up  pending 
investigation  of  his  German  proclivities,  merits  atten- 
tion because  there  is  involved  in  it  an  interest  many 
times  paralleled  in  other  spheres.  Colonel  Reichmann 
is  a  native  of  Wiirttemberg,  born  in  1859.  He 
graduated  from  the  gymnasium  of  Tubingen  in  1877, 
was  a  student  of  Tubingen  University  from  1877-80 
and  of  the  University  of  Munich  from  1880-81.  Fresh 
from  these  studies  Reichmann  came  to  the  United 
States  and  at  once  entered  the  army  as  an  enlisted 
man.  He  rose  from  one  promotion  to  another  to  a 
lieutenant-colonelship  in  1913.  He  has  seen  service  in 
Cuba,  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  Hawaii.  He  was  a 
military  observer  with  the  Boer  army  in  South  Africa 
in  1900  and  in  similar  capacity  was  attached  to  the 
Russian  army  in  the  Manchurian  campaign  of  1904. 
From  1911  to  1913  he  was  detailed  for  service  in  the 
War  College  at  Washington.  Incidentally  he  is  th» 
author  of  several  translations  into  English  of  German 
military  works. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  Colonel 
Reichmann  has  been  an  outspoken  German  sympa- 
thizer. He  made  no  secret  of  his  justification  of  the 
assault  upon  Belgium,  of  the  Lusitania  massacre,  of 
the  ruthless  submarine  campaign,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  He  deplored  the  "fact"  that  the  only  true  informa- 
tion about  the  war  came  from  Berlin.  He  maintained 
that  Germany  was  sure  to  win — that  we  have  no  place 
in  the  war.  He  asserted  that  during  the  Civil  War 
the  United  States  practiced  frightfulness  in  principle, 
lacking  only  aircraft  and  submarines  to  go  the  limit. 
In  brief  he  has  been  an  out-and-out  German  partisan. 
On  the  military  side  Colonel  Reichmann's  record  is 
flawless  and  he  has  been  regarded  as  among  the  espe- 
cially capable  officers  of  our  army.  In  respect  of  his 
military  record  and  of  his  repute  for  professional 
ability,  it  was  entirely  in  keeping  that  he  should  be 
included  among  the  approximately  two  hundred  men 
nominated  for  brigadierships  about  a  month  ago. 

Even  after  we  declared  war  against  Germany. 
Colonel  Reichmann  permitted  his  German  sympathies 
free  range — and  free  expression.  At  a  tea  party 
given  in  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago,  while  a  guest 
of  Colonel  Faison,  a  brother  officer,  Colonel  Reich- 
mann let  fall  remarks  hardly  in  keeping  with  his 
character  as  an  officer  of  the  American  army.  A  Mrs. 
James  Anderson  of  Seattle,  who  heard  these  remarks, 
thought  it  a  patriotic  duty  when  she  saw  Reichmann's 
name  among  the  proposed  brigadiers,  to  prompt  charges 
against  him.  She  wrote  to  Senator  Poindexter  reciting 
what  Colonel  Reichmann  had  said ;  and  this  is  the  basis 
of  the  hold-up  of  his  confirmation.  A  Senate  sub- 
committee composed  of  Fletcher  of  Florida,  Myers 
of  Montana,  and  Weeks  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
investigating  the  case  behind  closed  doors. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Colonel  Reichmann 
has  been  under  investigation.  Eleven  years  ago  he  was 
the  centre  of  an  army  controversy  following  his  rejec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff,  "because,"  as  he 
himself  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  the  time, 
"some  other  German-born  officer  has  betrayed  the  con- 


fidence of  our  government."  It  was  charged  against 
him  by  certain  officers  of  the  army  that  he  was  a 
"plant"  in  the  American  service  of  the  German  general 
staff.  At  the  same  time  it  came  out  that  Colonel  Reich- 
mann had  educated  his  children  in  Germany  and  that 
they  and  his  American-born  wife  lived  in  that  country 
while  he  was  serving  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippines. 
Also  it  was  charged  against  Reichmann  that  while 
acting  as  American  military  attache  with  the  English 
army  during  the  Boer  war  he  led  the  English  into  a 
Boer  ambush,  but  this  charge  he  disproved,  and  sub- 
sequently, despite  the  opposition,  was  appointed  to 
the  General  Staff,  where  his  career  was  excellent.  At 
the  time  of  that  eleven-year-ago  controversy  Colonel 
Reichmann  wrote  to  his  friend,  Henry  Claus,  of  Xew 
York,  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  said: 

I  have  done  my  level  best  to  become  a  good  American,  and  I 
know  that  I  am  a  good,  loyal  American.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  can  not  be  expected  to  share  in  all  the  national  prejudices 
from  Japomania  down  to  cornbread  and  pumpkin  pie.  Per- 
haps it  is  against  me  that  I  am  not  an  anglomaniac.  Years 
before  the  Venezuelan  incident  I  came  to  look  upon  Great 
Britain  as  our  arch  enemy  and  the  notions  acquired  from  a 
study  of  history  were  confirmed  by  the  course  pursued  by 
Great   Britain  in  Africa. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  Colonel  Reich- 
mann's military  abilities,  which  are  obviously  consider- 
able, we  can  but  feel  that  he  is  not  a  proper  man 
to  command  American  forces  as  a  general  of  brigade 
in  a  war  with  Germany.  A  man  of  German  blood, 
of  German  education,  of  pronounced  German  sympathy, 
of  tastes  and  proclivities  so  definitely  German  as  to 
wish  them  imposed  upon  his  children,  is  hardly  the 
man  to  lead  American  lads  against  a  German  enemy. 
Without  reflection  upon  the  sincerity  of  Colonel  Reich- 
mann's character  as  a  man  or  a  soldier  it  would  be 
better  to  give  him  duty  during  the  present  war  where 
there  can  be  no  conflict  between  his  soldierly  obliga- 
tions and  his  personal  sentiments. 


The  Mayor  and  the  Strike. 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  a  newspaper  predisposed  by 
its  sympathies  and  affinities  to  radicalism,  nevertheless 
sees  the  situation  in  San  Francisco  correctly  as  to  the 
facts  and  in  its  true  significance.  We  quote  from  its 
issue  of  August  27th: 

Mayor  Rolph  in  his  zeal  to  do  peanut  labor-union  politics 
has  permitted  violence  and  riot  and  murder  in  San  Fran- 
cisco :  and  the  blood  of  the  dead  cry  out  to  heaven  against 
the  inefficiency  of  an  administration  that  prostrates  itself 
before  and  pampers  thugism  in  fear  of  the  labor  vote.  Mayor 
Rolph  could  easily  enough  have  prevented  violence  and  riot 
and  murder  in  San  Francisco  if  he  had  taken  hold  of  the 
situation  from  the  first  with  a  firm  hand. 

This  is  the  bald  truth.  Violence,  riot,  murder  are 
rampant  in  San  Francisco;  and  verily  the  blood  of 
the  dead  cries  out  to  heaven  against  an  administration 
that  grovels  before  the  "labor  vote."  Again,  it  is  true 
that  Mayor  Rolph  could  easily  enough  have  prevented 
violence  and  riot  and  murder  if  he  had  taken  hold  of 
the  situation  with  a  firm  hand. 

The  street-car  strike  is  now  in  its  fifth  week.  Up  to 
last  Saturday,  end  of  the  fourth  week,  there  were  742 
attacks  upon  street-cars,  sixty-one  attacks  upon  the 
street-car  employees  on  the  streets,  three  attacks  on 
car  barns,  and  fifty  instances  of  greasing  of  tracks  and 
of  misplacing  switches.  There  were  180  attacks  in- 
volved in  personal  injuries,  including  four  murders. 
These  disorders  and  crimes  might  have  been  prevented 
by  placing  policemen  on  the  cars,  charged  with  the 
simple  duty  of  maintaining  order. 

If  the  police,  as  Mayor  Rolph  declares,  are  doing 
the  best  they  can  to  maintain  order,  and  are  thus  un- 
successful, then  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  mayor 
— and  has  been  this  three  weeks  and  more — under 
expressed  terms  of  the  municipal  charter  to  "call 
upon  the  governor  for  military  aid  in  th< 
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vided  by  law,   so  that  such   riots  or  tumults  may-  be 
promptly  and  effectively  suppressed." 

The  above  excerpt  from  the  Sacramento  Bee  would 
seem  to  indicate,  that  in  the  interior  of  the  state  there 
is  a  just  conception  of  the  meaning  of  Mayor  Rolph's 
neglect  of  duty.  It  sees  in  him  a  cowering  derelict, 
permitting  riot  in  the  streets,  and  even  murder,  in 
behoof  of  his  personal  ambitions.  Possibly  the  effect 
upon  Mr.  Rolph's  campaign  for  the  governorship  may 
not  be  all  that  his  fancy  pictures. 

♦ 

Counsels  of  Reprisal. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Washington  Times 
and  other  newspapers  that  persistently  urge  a  policy 
of  reprisal  in  kind  upon  Germany  are  not  under  Ger- 
man inspiration.  Reprisal  in  kind  means  to  do  unto 
the  Germans  as  the  Germans  do  unto  others.  Ger- 
many holds  treaties  and  engagements  in  contempt.  She 
has  violated  and  continues  to  violate  the  rules  of  war- 
fare. She  starves  and  otherwise  misuses  prisoners 
of  war.  She  assaults  unfortified  towns.  Her  airships 
drop  bombs  in  the  midst  of  non  combatant  communi- 
ties. These  acts  are  in  contempt  alike  of  legality, 
humanity,  mercy.  They  make  the  basis  of  the  world's 
indictment  of  German  brutality.  The  temptation  to 
match  violence  with  violence,  to  meet  outrage  with  out- 
rage, is  very  great.  It  is  a  human  instinct — as  it  is  a 
brute  instinct — to  strike  back. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  the  German  policy  of 
frightfulness  has  not  been  imitated  by  the  Allies  that 
the  moral  advantage  rests  with  the  latter.  Let  the 
Allies  abandon  their  habit  of  respect  for  and  obedience 
to  the  established  rules  of  war,  and  their  descent  to 
the  German  moral  level  would  be  immediate.  It  would 
mark  a  retrogression  in  the  standards  of  civilization. 
Better — much  better — leave  to  the  German  his  mo- 
nopoly of  frightfulness,  his  monopoly  of  contempt  for 
civilized  standards  of  humanity  and  mercy.  Better — 
much  better — suffer  as  the  Allies  have  suffered  from 
German  atrocities  than  to  share  in  their  infamy  by 
reprisals  in  kind. 

The  first  idea  of  the  German  authorities  was  that 
they  would  command  the  world's  admiration  by 
exhibitions  of  brute  force  and  brute  spirit.  It  was 
vainly  believed  that  the  Lusitania  massacre,  regarded 
as  an  exhibition  of  force,  would  command  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world,  particularly  of  America.  But  ex- 
perience of  the  world's  contempt  has  not  been  without 
its  effect  upon  the  German  mind.  It  is  now  realized 
that  instead  of  commanding  respect  the  atrocities  and 
German  conduct  of  the  war  have  inspired  horror  and 
hatred.  Now  Germany  would  be  well  pleased  by  such 
reprisals  in  kind  as  would,  in  a  measure,  relieve  her  of 
the  odium  of  Belgium,  the  Lusitania,  the  Cavill  execu- 
tion, and  a  hundred  other  gross  violations  of  the  hu- 
manities and  decencies  of  warfare. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Allies  to  descend 
to  the  cruel  standards  of  German  policy — to  match 
frightfulness  with  frightfulness — it  would  be  a  pro- 
found mistake.  We  hold  as  against  Germany  a  tre- 
mendous moral  advantage,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  decline  even  under  irritation  and  provocation  to 
sacrifice  or  to  compromise  the  standards  of  civiliza- 
tion. No  possible  advantage  that  might  be  gained  by- 
answering  frightfulness  with  frightfulness  could  com- 
pensate the  moral  loss  involved  in  sacrifice  of  estab- 
lished principles  and  elevated  standards. 

Those  who  urge  reprisals  in  kind,  those  who  would 
enforce  the  barbarous  principle  of  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  are  bad  counselors.  From 
every  standpoint  they  are  bad  counselors.  For  not  only 
would  they  debase  the  character  of  the  Allies  and 
lower  the  standards  of  civilization,  but  they  would 
destroy  the  moral  contrast  which  gives  the  war  upon 
German  brutality  its  noblest  sanction. 


Effort  to  Discredit  General  Crozier. 

Brigadier-General  Crozier  is  the  centre  of  an  agita- 
tion in  connection  with  certain  lots  of  defective  ammu- 
nition manufactured  at  the  Frankford  National  Arsenal. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  defectiveness  of  the 
ammunition,  the  matter  having  been  demonstrated  by 
experimentation.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Department  under  the  embittered  inspiration  of  Senator 
McKellar  is  to  make  Crozier  the  "goat." 

It  aj  pears  that  Crozier,  while  advocating  a  limited 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  the  making 
of  munitions,  has  stood  for  the  policy  of  letting  cen- 
ts to  private  plants,  his  theory  being  that  munition 


plants  thus  encouraged  would  in  effect  become  assets  of 
the  government.  Senator  McKellar,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  was  a  stanch  and 
persistent  advocate"  ,'of  governmental  monopoly  in  the 
business  of  making  munitions.  He  and  Crozier  had 
many  spirited  tilts  prior  to  and  especially  in  the  year 
1916.  It  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  controversy, 
which  became  almost  a  personal  feud,  that  McKellar 
should  now  take  an  active  part  in  the  effort  to  dis- 
credit Crozier. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  develop- 
ments up  to  date  tending  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
reflect  upon  Crozier's  character.  Upon  the  first  whis- 
per reflecting  upon  himself  General  Crozier  invited  in- 
vestigation. Probably  the  whole  matter  is  a  bit  of 
cheap  politics  designed  to  make  an  excuse  for  such 
reorganization  of  that  branch  of  military  service  of 
which  Crozier  is  the  head  as  will  enable  the  War  De- 
partment to  substitute  a  man  of  Southern  associations, 
interest,  and  proclivities  for  one  who  has  no  political 
or  sectional  interest. 

Secretary  Daniels  and  the  Navy  League. 

The  Navy  League  is  an  organization  under  patriotic 
inspirations  and  with  the  noblest  intentions.  Its  ani- 
mating motive  is  to  promote  popular  interest  in  the 
naval  service — to  contribute  in  any  and  every  possible 
way  to  its  welfare  and  its  efficiency.  The  head  of  the 
League  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  a 
former  naval  officer.  He  has  given  largely  of  his  time, 
his  energies,  his  money  to  patriotic  service. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  courses  of  the  League 
are  not  at  all  times  diplomatic  or  wise.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  organizations  of  this  kind  to  over-officious- 
ness.  The  League  may  not  have  wholly  escaped  the 
besetments  of  unrestrained  enthusiasm.  There  have 
been  time  when  the  Argonaut — itself  a  member  of  the 
League — has  thought  it  a  bit  too  busy.  Still  in  con- 
sideration of  its  purposes  and  in  respect  of  the  real 
good  it  has  accomplished  it  is  worthy  of  respect  and 
consideration. 

Possibly  certain  officials  of  the  League  have  gone 
further  than  they  should  in  criticism  of  the  delinquen- 
cies of  the  Navy  Department.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  obvious  that  the  department  has  needed  prompting 
in  many  points.  Its  attitude  towards  the  exposure  at 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  has  been  notoriously  dere- 
lict and  indefensible.  That  there  have  been  many  other 
things  calling  for  administrative  attention  does  not 
justify  a  policy  of  ignorance  of  a  gross  crime.  The  de- 
partment, if  it  could  not  itself  run  down  the  criminality 
at  Mare  Island,  should  have  availed  itself  of  offers  to 
do  so  on  the  part  of  responsible  persons  and  agencies, 
including  the  League.  The  League  was  right  in  its 
criticism  of  a  neglect  tending  to  demoralization.  The 
League  was  right  in  urging  upon  the  department  even 
to  the  degree  of  insistence  a  manifest — but  ignored — 
duty. 

Secretary  Daniels  has  given  to  the  country  another 
evidence  of  gross  incompetence,  first  in  his  treatment 
of  the  crime  at  Mare  Island,  second  in  his  petulant 
effort  to  rebuke  and  punish  the  Navy  League  for 
urging  thorough  investigation.  His  order  debarring 
the  League  from  privileges  in  connection  with  the 
naval  service,  forbidding  any  officer  or  agent  of  the 
League  to  enter  a  navy  yard,  and  refusing  to  accept 
gifts  of  comfort  bags  and  other  tokens  of  sympathy 
and  appreciation  from  women  associated  with  the 
League  is  stupid  and  churlish  to  the  last  degree.  In 
this  order  he  has  written  himself  down  not  merely  a 
chump,  but  a  bad-tempered,  an  assinine  chump. 

Colonel  Thompson,  head  of  the  Navy  League,  has 
answered  Mr.  Daniels  with  contempt  and  defiance. 
He  serves  notice  upon  the  Secretary  that  he  will 
exercise  his  rights  as  a  citizen  whenever  it  shall 
suit  him  to  do  so;  he  will  attend  the  graduating 
exercises  at  Annapolis  next  year  and  the  Secretary 
shall  not  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  The  women  of 
the  League  will  continue  their  efforts  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the  navy,  and  Mr. 
Daniels  shall  not  say  them  nay.  In  these  pledges 
Colonel  Thompson  is  well  within  the  line  of  constitu- 
tional privilege.  He  will  easily  be  able  by  calmness 
and  determination  to  nullify  a  stupid  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  irritation  and  anger. 

The  incident  emphasizes  two  important  suggestions 
— one  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  other 
to  Colonel  Thompson,  head  of  the  Navy  League.     The 


President  should  see  that  Mr.  Daniels  in  his  narrow- 
ness and  in  his  addiction  to  petty  resentments  is  no 
proper  man  for  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy. 
Colonel  Thompson  should  see  that  somew-here  in  his 
organization — probably  pretty  close  up  toward  the  top 
of  it — there  is  woeful  lack  of  judgment  and  tact.  If 
the  Navy  League  is  to  be  a  help,  a  promoter  of  naval 
interest  rather  than  a  meddling  busybody  and  a  creator 
of  trouble,  its  courses  must  be  directed  with  careful 
diplomacy.  A  little  tact  might  easily  have  achieved 
all  that  was  intended  by  the  League  in  the  matter  of 
Mare  Island.  Instead  we  have  no  achievement,  but 
only  a  noisy  row.  Much  is  wrong  in  the  organization 
of  the  Navy  Department  and  quite  obviously  something 
is  amiss  with  the  Navy  League. 


Terms  of  Peace. 

Evidences  that  Germany  is  on  a  still-hunt  for  peace 
are  not  lacking.  Significant  among  many  circum- 
stances was  the  unofficial  circulation  last  week  of  ten- 
tative "terms"  so  definitely  formulated  as  to  carry  con- 
viction of  genuineness.  This,  obviously,  was  put  forth 
as  a  "feeler"  with  the  purpose  of  developing  sentiment 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

The  terms  suggested  by  this  "feeler" — in  Europe  they 
style  this  sort  of  thing  a  "trial  balloon" — are  of  course 
impossible.  Any  proposal  reflective  of  the  German 
mind  is  likely  to  be  impossible,  since  the  German  mind 
never  by  any  possibility  is  able  to  conceive  anything 
excepting  from  the  German  point  of  view.  Apparently 
it  is  still  hoped  by  German  statecraft  to  make  two  ar- 
rangements of  peace — one  with  the  east  front,  another 
with  the  western  Allies,  including  America.  In  the 
tentative  proposal  there  is  no  reference  to  Russia  or 
Poland.  The  appeal  is  wholly  to  the  countries  at  the 
west.  Belgium  and  northern  France  by  this  plan  are 
to  be  "restored,"  but  England  is  to  pay  the  bill  by  the 
"purchase"  of  German  colonies  already  in  military  pos- 
session. Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  to  he  "independent 
states,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  Triest  is  to  be  a 
"free  port,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  "Disarmament" 
and  "freedom  of  the  seas" — whatever  these  phrases 
may  mean — are  to  be  guaranteed. 

All  of  which  is  too  vague  for  other  than  mere  specu- 
lative consideration.  There  can  be  no  peace  with  the 
consent  of  the  western  nations  if  it  does  not  include 
definite  arrangements  with  respect  to  Russia,  Poland, 
and  the  Balkan  States.  There  can  be  no  arrangement 
under  which  England  or  anybody  else  shall  pay  the 
bill  for  German  spoliation  of  Belgium,  Northern 
France,  and  Serbia.  There  can  be  no  "disarmament" 
and  no  "freedom  of  the  seas"  unless  there  shall  be  in 
relation  to  these  conditions  a  definite  and  dependable 
guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  German  nation.  It  is  un- 
thinkable after  what  has  happened  that  there  should  be 
trust  in  the  discredited  authority  that  reduced  the  treaty 
guaranteeing  Belgian  neutrality  to  a  "scrap  of  paper" 
and  that  has  demonstrated  its  duplicity  and  contempt 
of  contracts  in  a  hundred  shameless  ways. 

But  while  the  suggested  "terms"  may  not  be  regarded 
seriously  they  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
They  indicate  a  readiness,  even  an  eagerness,  on  the 
part  of  Germany  for  peace.  Let  the  invitation  be  ac- 
cepted. There  can  be  no  harm  in  discussion,  and  good 
may  come  from  it.  But  Germany  may  just  as  well 
understand  now  as  later  on  that  when  terms  of  peace 
shall  finally  be  arranged  they  will  include  rehabilitation 
of  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Northern  France,  some  form 
of  compensation  to  France,  with  unquestionable  guaran- 
ties of  security  for  democratic  systems  against  future 
German  aggression. 

If  ever  there  was  a  day  when  "peace  without  vic- 
tory" was  a  possibility,  that  day  has  passed.  There 
will  be  no  peace  excepting  under  conditions  nullifying 
the  menace  of  the  German  military  spirit  to  the  peace- 
disposed  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  victory  over  Germany  shall  take  a  spectacular 
form.  But  it  is  necessary  that  -Germany  shall  knock 
under  to  the  extent  of  pledging  to  the  world,  with 
acceptable  guaranties,  conditions  nullifying  her  pre- 
tensions and  her  powers  for  mischief. 


"The  End  of  Whisky." 

We  should  like  to  believe  with  certain  hopeful  souls 
in  whom  enthusiasm  supplies  the  place  of  observation 
and  reflection  that  governmental  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  whisky — now  enforced  as  a  war  meas- 
ure— will  be  "the  end  of  whisky."  Probably  it  will  estop 
the  manufacture   of   whisky   in   the   commercial    sense. 
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But  whisky  is  easily  made.  With  an  outfit  costing  a 
few  dollars  whisky  may  be  distilled  on  a  small  scale 
in  a  farmer's  kitchen— or  any  old  place.  It  may  not  be 
of  top-notch  quality,  but  for  the  purpose  of  alcoholic 
indulgence  it  will  serve. 

The  propensity  to  some  form  of  stimulation  is  uni- 
versal. No  people  or  tribe  has  ever  been  without  it. 
In  the  countries— notably  in  Turkey— where  alcohol  is 
strictly  taboo  there  are  other  and  not  less  harmful 
things  which  take  its  place.  Hashish  is  hardly  prefer- 
able to  whisky.  Assuredly  prohibition  of  alcohol  with 
allowance  of  hashish  and  other  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics has  not  ennobled  the  Turkish  people. 

The  idea  that  men  may  be  made  sober — or  chaste — 
jby  laws  continues  to  hold  a  powerful  grip  on  many 
minds  despite  the  instruction  of  experience.  None  the 
less,  men  of  judgment  know  to  the  contrary.  Only 
one  way  has  ever  yet  been  discovered  of  making  men 
sober  and  keeping  them  sober.  It  calls  for  time,  for 
education,  for  development  of  moral  purpose  and  moral 
restraint.     Other  methods  will  surely  fail. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  capture  of  Riga  suggests  some  interesting  questions 
of  motives  and  results.  It  is  not  a  military  feat,  seeing 
that  the  city  was  practically  undefended,  and  was  certain  to 
surrender  on  demand.  Riga  was  virtually  a  German  city,  in- 
habited by  a  German-speaking  people,  and  with  German  sym- 
pathies. If  the  attack  had  been  brought  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  war  while  the  Russian  armies  were  still  aggressive  the 
place  would,  of  course,  have  been  defended,  and  it  might  have 
been  saved.  But  resistance  was  out  of  the  question  under 
the  conditions  that  now  prevail.  It  was  not  worth  the  loss 
and  the  further  demoralization  that  its  defense  would  have 
entailed.  To  assert  that  the  loss  of  Riga  implies  a  threat  of 
a  land  attack  upon  Fetrograd  is  absurd.  Petrograd  is  four 
hundred  miles  away,  across  a  wilderness  of  swamps,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  A  German  advance  in  full  force,  and  early  in  the 
summer,  might  possibly  be  successful.  It  seems  to  be  out  of 
the  question  now.  Indeed  we  are  already  told  from  Berlin 
that  this  particular  offensive  is  at  an  end,  and  that  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  makes  a  further  advance  inadvisable. 


by  the  British  has  already  proved  its  efficacy.  The  "depth 
charge"  is  a  bomb  that  explodes  at  a  considerable  distance 
under  water,  the  distance  being  regulated,  of  course,  to  meet 
conditions.  These  bombs  are  dropped  into  the  water  where  a 
U-boat  has  been  seen  to  submerge,  and  they  are  timed  to  - 
explode  at  the  depth  to  which  the  submarine  has  presumably 
sunk.  In  spite  of  the  ruse  of  liberating  oil  and  debris  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  bombs  have  been  successful 
in  many  cases.  There  are  other  devices  that  are  said  to 
promise  equally  well,  and  we  are  assured  that  German  U-boat 
commanders  will  learn  before  long  that  traditional  American 
ingenuity  has  not   failed   in  this  war. 


Discussions  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  war  seem  to 
be  more  popular  than  the  study  of  the  movements  of  the 
armies  in  the  field.  Perhaps  we  are  a  little  tired  of  the  long 
succession  of  battles  that  have  a  significance  for  the  strategist, 
but  that  are  regarded  by  the  average  reader  as  pointing 
very  dubiously  to  the  termination  of  the  struggle.  The  vitality 
of  the  combatants  seem  to  him  to  be  inexhaustible,  their  ca- 
pacity to  recover  from  their  "death  wounds"  to  be  endless. 


The  Government  and  the  Traitors. 

None   too   soon   the   government   at   Washington   is 
:  drawing  the  lines  upon  the  pacifist  and  otherwise  anti- 
patriotic    press   of   the   country.      But   the   business   of 
discouraging  treason  might  easily  go  further  than  de- 
nying   to    certain    German-American    newspapers    the 
:  privileges  of  the  United  States  mails.    There  are  certain 
American-German  newspapers  more  insidiously  harm- 
i  ful  in  their  influence  than  any  German-American  paper 
can  possibly  be.     It  would  be  well  to  warn  certain  of 
|  these  papers  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  preach 
treason— to  hamper  the  government  in  its  war  opera- 
tions— no  matter  under  what  pretensions. 

But  our  sinister  press  has  no  monopoly  in  the  sphere 
of  treason.  Protestants  against  war,  the  "conscientious 
objectors"  and  a  host  of  like-minded  slackers  and 
traitors,  merit  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  time  has  come  when  men  like  ex-Senator 
Works  and  others  of  the  same  stripe  should  be  re- 
minded that  our  government  has  the  right,  the  might, 
and  the  will  to  protect  itself  against  those  who  would 
cut  the  ground  from  under  its  policies  and  nullify  its 
powers.  Senator  Works  is  employing  his  prestige  as, 
a  former  Supreme  Justice  of  California  and  as  an  ex- 
senator  of  the  United  States  to  discourage  patriotism 
and  paralyze  the  national  energies.  Vallandigham  in 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  did  no  worse. 

We  are  at  war,  and  very  seriously  at  war.  Verily 
a  nation  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand.  The  gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  suppress  treason  and  it  will 
gain  strength  and  prestige  by  exercising  that  power 
promptly  and  severely. 


The   capture   of   Riga  therefore   leads   nowhere,   and   it  has 
no  results,  except  to  arouse  the  Russian  spirit.     If  it  were  a 
part    of    a    general    and    successful    offensive    on    other    fronts 
it  would  be  a  different  matter.     We  might  then  regard  it   as 
evidence  of  a  German  ability  to  break  the  circle.     If  the  Ger- 
man armies  were  even  able  to  hold  their  own  elsewhere  there 
would  be  a  certain  impressiveness  about  their  performance  at 
Riga.      But   they   are   not    holding   their    own    anywhere.      On 
the  contrary,  they  are  giving  ground  nearly  everywhere   with 
monotonous   regularity.      On   the   western    front,    around   Ver- 
dun,  on  the   Isonzo,   even  in   Roumania,   they   are  either  held 
firmly,  or  are  falling  back  before  each  new  attack.     We  can 
therefore  read  the  meaning  of  the  Riga  assault  without  much 
fear  of  error.     It  was  the  one  point  at  which  a  little  worth- 
less success  might  be  scored,  the  one  chance  to  write  a  truth- 
ful bulletin  of  victory,  and  so  to  summon  forth  the  fluttering 
flags    at    Berlin   that   have   not   been   allowed   to    see   the   sun- 
shine for  many   a  long  day.     It  seemed  to  come  opportunely 
as  a  reply  to  the  President's  note,  as  a  rebuke  to  the  German 
Centricists  and  Socialists,  as  a  crumb  of  comfort  for  the  Pan- 
Germans.    And  of  course  the  usual  vaunt  came  with  it.     Other 
victories,  we  are  told,  are  within  the  German  reach,  and  there 
may    be    other    surprises    for    an    over-confident    enemy.      Of 
course  it  may  be  so.     We  can  judge  only  of  events.     And  of 
this    particular    event   we    can    only   say   that   it    seems    to    be 
purposeless,   a  snatch  at  an  easy  success  that  certainly  would 
not    have   been   made    if   other    and   more    real    successes   had 
been  within  reach.     In  point  of  fact  it  is  an  evidence  of  Ger- 
man weakness  and  not  of  German  strength. 


The  average  reader  is  probably  justified  when  he  allows  his 
attention    to    wander    from    the    battlefields    to    the    political 
centres  of  the  nations  involved.     A  sort  of  intuition  tells  us 
that  the  great  events  are  happening  there  rather  than  within 
sound    of    the   guns,    and    that    the    statesmen    of   the    Central 
Powers  are  now  trying  to  decide  not  so  much  what  they  must 
do  as  the  way  in  which  it  may  best  be  done.     The  signs  are 
almost  too  intangible  for  mention,  but  in  their  aggregate  they 
become    somewhat    substantial.      The    papal    message    and    the 
President's    reply    to    that    message — a    reply    that    has    prac- 
tically  been   adopted  by  the  Allied  governments — were   nomi- 
nally addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  various  nations.     Actually 
they  were  addresed  to   the  people   themselves.     We  need  not 
be  misled  by  the  indignant  resolutions  of  repudiation   passed 
by   the   commercial  bodies   of   Germany  which   show   so   much 
concurrence    in    time    and    phraseology    as    to    indicate    their 
official   inspiration.      It   is  the   effect  upon   the   masses   of  the 
people   that   we   have   to   measure,    and   the    opinion    of   Lieb- 
knecht   in   the    Vorwaerts   is   a   better   yardstick   for   this   pur- 
pose than  the  dictated  votes  of  the  boards  of  trade  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen.     And  Liebknecht  translates  the  President's 
message  as  an   offer  of  peace,  and  an   offer  that  ought  to   be 
met  with  sympathy.     He  sees  in  it  a  plea  for  democracy,  and 
an    assurance    that    democracy    in    Germany    will    bring    peace 
without  revenge   or  punishment.     And  if  this  is  the  view  of 
Liebknecht   it   is   the   view    also    of   millions   of   his   followers 
throughout   Germany,    a    view   that   must   add   to    the    internal 
pressure    for   peace   that   nothing  can   now   hide. 


Kditorial  Notes. 

An  incident  in  far-off  Hawaii  illustrates  significantly 
the  absurdity  of  Secretary  Daniels'  recent  order  for- 
bidding any  representative  of  the  Navy  League  from 
entering  upon  any  property  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
Navy  Department.     Having  recently  returned  from  an 
extended  visit  to  the  mainland,  Governor  Carter,  fol- 
lowing local  practice— a  practice  dictated  by  habit  and 
courtesy— undertook  to  pay  a  social  call  upon  the  com- 
mandant of  the  local  naval  establishment.    He  rang  up 
that  gentleman  and  asked  when  it  would  be  convenient 
for  him  to  pay  his  respects.    An  engagement  was  made 
for  the  following  morning.    In  the  meantime  the  gov- 
ernor reflected  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member 
t  of  the  Navy  League  and  recalled  the  order  prohibiting 
members  of  the  organization  from  entering  upon  the 
grounds  of  any  naval  establishment.     Not  wishing  to 
.  embarrass  the  commandant,  he  consulted  him  over  the 
i  telephone  as  to  the  proprieties  of  the  prospective  visit. 
"You  see,  governor,"  replied  the  commandant,  "I  am 
a  military  man  and  must  obey  the  law." 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


With    this   exception   the   week   has   been   uneventful.      The 
Italians    have    been    consolidating    their    conquered    positions, 
and   adding   to    them    a    few    notches    cut    from    the    opposing 
Austrian  lines  to  the  east  of  Gorizia.     Until  the  situation  is 
wholly  satisfactory  on  their  seventy-mile  front  to  the  east  of 
the   Isonzo,   and  roughly   parallel   with   it,   they  are  not   likely 
to  push  further  southward  toward  Triest.     But  that  will  come 
in   good   time,    and   the   capture   of   the   city   will   be   the   final 
proof  of  a  definite  and  conclusive  victory  for  the  Italian  arms. 
The  curtain  that  invariably  falls  upon  these  various  offensives 
after  a  few  days  of  intense  activity  seems  to  be  a  perplexity 
to    those   unacquainted   with    the   vast   mechanism    of    modern 
war,  and  the  almost  unimaginable  quantities  of  munitions  that 
it    consumes.      An    advance    of    infantry    implies    also    an    ad- 
vance of  the  heavy  artillery  to  new  positions,  and  over  what- 
ever obstacles  may  intervene.     It  means  the  making  of  roads, 
the   building   of   railways,    and   new   dispositions   for  the   hos- 
pital  and   commissariat   services.      It   necessitates    a   new   and 
minute  study  of  the  ground  by  the  aviators,  who  must  photo- 
graph  every  yard  of   the   surface,   and   even   construct   minia- 
ture   models    for    the    guidance    of   the    officers.      An   advance 
means   the   substitution   of  new   conditions   for   old   ones,   and 
every    detail    of    these   new   conditions    must   be   studied   with 
anxious   care.      The   chief   difficulty   of   the    Italian    army   has 
probably    been    in    connection    with    the    ammunition    supply. 
Italy    has    been    used    to    buy    all    her    ammunition    and    guns 
from   Germany.      She   made   practically   nothing  herself.      She 
had   to   establish   all  her   own  plants   at  the   beginning  of  the 
war,    to    collect    the    necessary    ingredients,    and    to    organize 
and  train  her  workmen.     Her  achievements  in  this  respect  are 
almost   miraculous.      She  has   borrowed   a   certain   number   of 
guns  and  gunners  from  England,  but  such  aid  as  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  substantial.     None  the  less  she  is  able  to  fight 
a  battle  over  a  long  front,  and  to  maintain  it  with  undiminished 
energy  for  many  days.     The  Italian  gunners  are  perhaps  the 
best   in   the   world,   but   that   it   should   be   possible   to   supply 
them  with   ammunition,   and  in  such  prodigious  quantities,   is 
a  proof  of  industrial  efficiency  that  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
None   the   less   the   ammunition   difficulty   must  be   a  real   one 
for  Italy.  


Here  Is  a  "Forward-Looking"  Subscriber. 
Ingenio  Santa  Ana, 
Provincia  Tucuman,  Argentine,  8  Aout,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     Please  send  to  me  the  Argonaut   as 
long  as  you  can  with  this  money.  Yours  truly, 

F.  de  Cholet. 

[With  this  note  there  was  a  check  for  $45,  which  pays  for 
the  Argonaut   (including  foreign  postage)   for  nine  years.] 


The  military  expert  who  can  see  nothing  in  the  war  but  the 
clash   of  armies  is   subject   to   the  limitations  of  his   own  ex- 
pertism.      It   excludes   him    from    the   wider   view   of   national 
exhaustion,    of   social   disruption,    and   of   economic   depletion. 
Still  less  can  he  see  the  great  psychological  forces  that  must 
be  liberated  by  despair,  by  bereavement,   and  by  the  continu- 
ous   strain    of    undernourishment    which,    among    the    poorer 
classes,  has  reached  the  point  of  starvation.     It  may  be  true 
enough   that  the    armies,   viewed   as   armies   alone,   can   go   on 
fighting  for  years,   and  that   Germany,   entrenched  behind  the 
Rhine,   can  bid  a  military  defiance  to  her  enemies  almost  in- 
definitely.     But    will    the    German    people    consent    to    go    on 
fighting  when  all  hope  of  victory  has  vanished?     Can  we  sup- 
pose that  the  delusion  of  self-defense  against  a  ring  of  pro- 
vocative  enemies   will   never   be   broken   down?      If    so,    it    is 
unique   in   the   history   of  delusions.      Of   course   the   German 
people   will   not   go    on   fighting   for   a   single    week    after   the 
definite  fact  of  defeat  has  been  brought  home  to  them.     Nor 
will    they    go    on    fighting    after    the    fear    of    national    dis- 
memberment  and  of  revenge  has  been   overcome.     These  are 
the    forces    that    will    end    the    war,    and    not    the    military 
annilhilation    of    the    armies    in    the    field.     The    effects    of  . 
battles     must    now     be    measured     not     so     much     from     the 
strategical   as   from   the   political   point  of  view.     They   bring 
the  beaten  nations  nearer  to  the  point  of  despair  and  of  realiza- 
tion— despair    of    military    success    and   realization    of    causes. 
The  Central  Powers  are  now  face  to   face  with  another  win- 
ter of  war,   and  it  comes  at  the  end  of  an   almost  unbroken 
succession  of  defeats  and  withdrawals.     Even  the  chapter  of 
accidents  can  offer  them  no  hope  of  reversing  the  tide  of  mis- 
fortune.    Their  material  forces  are  declining,  and  even  though 
they  may  believe   that  the   same   is   true   of  their   enemies   in 
Europe   they   can   not   be   so   wilfully  blind    as   to    close    their 
eyes  to  the   significance  of  American  intervention.     A   month 
ago  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  disbelieved  in  American 
intentions.     They  do  not  disbelieve  in  them  now.     They  know 
far    more    of    American    military    movements    than    does    the 
average  American  citizen.     In  fact  they  know  everything  about 
them.      And    therefore    they    know    that    next    summer    will 
find  them   face  to   face  with  a  practically  new  war,    a   new 
enemy,  new  energies,  and  new  resolves. 


!  m; 


A  new  device  in  efficiency  is  a  clock  which,  stationed 
at  a  central  point  in  a  factory,  records  the  time  each 
lachine  in  the  plant  is  running. 


We  still  hear  rumors  of  new  devices  for  the  destruction 
of  the  submarines,  but  for  the  most  part  these  seem  to  be 
extensions  and  adaptations  of  the  old  ones.  The  submarine  toll 
rose  slightly  last  week,  but  not  beyond  the  limits  of  normal 
fluctuation.  The  naval  authorities  at  Washington  tell  us  that 
the  U-boats  are  now  pretending  to  be  destroyed,  so  to  speak, 
by  liberating,  after  submerging,  a  quantity  of  oil  and  debris, 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  speak  with  any  certainty  as  to 
the  success  of  the  operations  against  them.  None  the  less 
they  are  confident  that  the  danger  is  being  overcome,  and 
for  this  they  seem  to  have  good  reason,  since  the  losses  of 
protected  vessels  have  been  reduced  to  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  Naturally  we  are  not  told  the  exact  nature  of  the  pro- 
tection, but  we  are  told  that  the  new  "depth  charge"  devised 


For  these  reasons  I  believe  it  certain  that  within  the  next 
month  or  so  we  shall  find  proposals  from  the  Central  Powers 
that  are  based  on  a  genuine  intention  to  end  the  war,  and 
something  like  a  genuine  recognition  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  can  be  ended.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Central 
Governments  will  dare  to  invite  their  people  to  enter  upon 
another  winter  of  internal  horrors.  Their  offers  will  become 
more  definitely  inclusive  as  they  see  the  futility  of  setting 
the  well-understood  trap  of  the  peace  conference  in  which  a 
dozen  diplomats  will  sit  around  a  table  in  order  to  confirm  the 
treacheries  and  the  venalities  consummated  in  hotel  corridors 
and  in  dark  corners.  There  are  certain  demands  th 
Allies  will   consider  beyond  the  range   of  discussion   an 
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they  will  not  submit  to  debate.  Among  these  are  unquestion- 
ably the  independence  of  Belgium  and  Serbia  and,  I  believe, 
the  restitution  to  France  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Whether 
Germany  will  accept  such  preliminaries  as  these  remains  to  be 
seen.  That  she  will  move  in  their  direction  is  nearly  cer- 
tain. In  other  words  she  will  determine  upon  peace,  and 
she  will  set  forth  resolutely  to  obtain  it. 


The  New  York  Times  prints  a  pulverizing  reply  to  the 
assertion  so  often  made  that  the  British  are  not  doing  their 
share  of  the  war,  that  they  let  the  Colonials  do  their  fighting 
for  them,  and  that  they  are  keeping  a  fresh  army  in  order 
to  reap  benefits  when  their  Allies  are  exhausted.  England, 
says  the  Times,  has  between  2.000,000  and  3,000.000  men  now 
in  France,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  Italian  theatre,  in 
Saloniki,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Palestine,  in  Galicia,  in  Africa, 
and  wherever  an  ally  needs  her  help.  "Besides  the  lines  which 
she  officially  holds  in  France  she  furnishes  men  at  every 
threatened  point  in  the  line  held  by  the  French,  whenever 
they  are  needed.  She  is  sweeping  the  Germans  out  of  Africa, 
and  has  two  armies  engaged  with  the  Turks  and  Germans  in 
Asia  Minor."  It  is  not  true,  says  the  Times,  that  she  has 
been  holding  out  her  armies.  On  the  contrary  "they  have 
been  decimated  in  many  frightful  battles.  As  a  single  in- 
stance, the  Coldstream  Guards  has  been  wiped  out  and  re- 
constituted no  less  than  twenty-one  times  since  the  war  be- 
gan." Nor  is  it  true  that  the  Colonials  have  been  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  "The  battle  of  the  Somme,  which 
lasted  from  July  till  November,  was  the  most  terrific  battle 
in  which  the  British  army  was  engaged,  and  in  the  500,000 
casualties  which  it  suffered  the  number  of  Coloniais  was 
almost  negligible.  Not  more  than  350,000  Canadians  have  yet 
gone  to  the  front.  The  British  troops  in  France  outnumber 
the  Colonials  six  to  one,  and  their  casualties  since  the  war 
began  are  6.5  to  1  Colonial.  In  the  recent  fighting  around 
Ypres  and  Lens,  in  the  reports  of  which  the  Canadians  have 
figured  so  largely,  there  have  been  nine  British  casualties  to 
one  Colonial.  Not  one-fourth  of  the  line  is  held  by  the 
Canadians  and  other  Colonials.  The  reason  why  we  hear  more 
of  the  Canadians  than  of  the  English  is  because  the  Canadians 
are,  in  a  sense,  our  own  people;  just  as  when  our  American 
soldiers  are  engaged  we  shall  hear  more  of  them  than  of  the 
French  and  British  who  fight  by  their  side  in  that  engage- 
ment. It  is  the  home  folks  in  whom  we  are  most  interested." 
The  gullible  American  is  asked  by  the  German  agent,  "Where 
are  the  British?"  The  Times  replies,  "They  are  everywhere. 
They  are  holding  their  own  line  in  France  and  Belgium, 
rendering  aid  to  the  French  line  wherever  needed,  helping 
Italy  batter  her  way  to  Triest,  cleaning  Germany  out  of 
Africa,  furnishing  the  bulk  of  Sarrail's  army  in  Macedonia, 
fighting  their  way  through  Mesopotamia,  aiding  the  Russians 
in  Galicia,  battling  with  the  Germans  and  Turks  in  Palestine. 
There  is  no  nation  among  the  Allies  whose  troops  are  so 
ubiquitous."  Sidney  Corvn. 

Sax  Francisco,  September  12,  1917. 


Canada  claims  to  have  today  the  largest  herd  of 
buffalo  on  the  American  continent  confined  in  the  new 
national  reserve  near  Wainwright,  a  small  city  some 
hundred  odd  miles  east  of  Edmonton.  The  herd  was 
purchased  a  few  years  ago  from  the  big  ranch  owner 
of  Montana,  Michael  Pablo.  The  rounding  up  and  en- 
training of  these  animals  was  a  herculean  task,  more 
than  500  being  shipped  across  the  border.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  broke  away,  but  a  special  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  capture  them.  Seventy-five  head  now  in  the 
national  park  at  Banff,  the  great  Canadian  mountain 
resort,  will  also  be  transferred  to  Wainwright.  The 
animals  have  a  splendid  range,  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  165  square  miles,  which  is  inclosed  by  a 
wire  fence,  eight  feet  high  and  over  seventy  miles 
long.  The  price  paid  bv  the  Dominion  government  to 
Michael  Pablo,  an  Indian,  was  $200,000  for  600  head 
of  buffalo. 

During  the  first  week  of  October,  1916,  that  is  when 
the  first  nine  municipal  kitchens  were  in  working  order 
and  the  feeding  of  school  children  had  been  taken  over, 
the  number  of  meals  served  out  daily  in  Berlin  was 
53,187.  In  February,  1917,  this  number  rose  to  152.730. 
whereas  in  the  following  April  it  was  reduced  to 
117,156.  The  week  that  closed  the  year's  record,  the 
second  in  July,  showed  attendance  at  the  kitchens  to 
be  on  the  increase  again,  however,  for  the  daily 
average  for  that  period  was  found  to  be  171,597.  The 
attendance  evidently  varies  considerably,  according  to 
the  rations  obtainable  at  the  moment  with  the  various 
food  cards,  and  the  quantities  of  food  offered  for  sale 
on  the  open  market.  It  is  stated  that  a  number  of 
factories  and  government  offices,  110  in  all,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  purchase  food  for  their  employees  in  large 
quantities  from  the  municipal  kitchens. 


With  a  little  education,  the  men  of  the  Eskimo  tribes 
of  Arctic  North  America  would  become  mechanics,  ac- 
cording to  Christian  Leden.  the  Norwegian  explorer. 
"In  the  course  of  my  travels  among  the  tribes  of 
Greenland  and  elsewhere."  said  Mr.  Leden,  "I  have 
never  been  at  a  loss  to  have  my  watch  or  my  gun  kept 
in  order.  I  have  turned  it  over  to  somebody  to  study 
out  the  difficulty  and  have  always  got  a  good  job  of  re- 
pair done.  An  Eskimo  will  take  a  watch  apart,  clean 
it,  rut  it  together,  and  set  it  running,  as  well  as  a 
trailed  jeweler.  He  can  even  change  a  wheel  from 
onr"  watch  movement  to  another,  altering  the  size,  if 
ivc  essary." . 


MOVING  TOWARD  A  DICTATORSHIP. 


In  reading  the  dispatches  from  Petrograd  in  regard 
to  the  latest  developments  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  messages  sent  out  are  those  authorized  by  the 
provisional  government  now  in  power.  To  get  at  the 
facts  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  conditions  of  that 
government  and  read  between  the  lines  of  the  dis- 
patches. 

Russia  is  in  a  parlous  state  and  has  been  for  some 
time.  In  no  country  can  you  take  a  crowd  of  ignorant 
peasants,  sprinkle  among  them  a  few  anarchists  and 
doctrinaire  radicals,  mix  in  a  fair  percentage  of  crimi- 
nals, and  hand  over  authority  to  them  with  any  pros- 
pect of  organizing  with  them  so  complex  a  scheme 
as  a  modern  state.  Add  to  this  plenty  of  enemy  agents 
well  supplied  with  gold  and  set  loose  a  few  glib  and 
fatuous  formulae,  like  the  Zimmerwaldian  slogan  of 
"No  annexations  and  no  indemnities,"  and  the  picture 
of  disorganization  is  complete. 

Kerensky,  before  the  revolution  a  radical  orator, 
realized  trie  danger  to  Russia  as  soon  as  he  assumed 
responsibility.  He  was  like  a  man  rising  in  a  boat 
and  seeing,  what  his  companions  can  not  see,  that  they 
are  drifting  over  Niagara.  He  tried  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent and  believed  that  by  his  personal  inspiration  the 
worthless  crowd  could  be  brought  to  pull  together. 
Such  was  the  meaning  of  his  visits  to  the  front  and 
the  futile  offensive.  He  still  labored  under  the  de- 
lusion that  out  of  the  radical  revolutionary  elements 
a  government  could  be  made,  and  his  great  weakness 
lay  in  the  fact  that  his  authority  rested  upon  these 
elements. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  It  was  not  only 
that  the  Germans  were  advancing  and  soldiers  were 
laying  down  their  arms.  The  new  government  proved 
to  be  more  inefficient,  more  corrupt,  and  more  tyran- 
nical than  the  old  regime.  In  an  effort  to  save  the 
country  an  extraordinary  conference  was  called  at  Mos- 
cow. Loyal  and  devoted  Russians  came  together  and 
all  except  a  small  radical  group  pleaded  for  rigorous 
measures  to  restore  order  and  discipline.  Kornilov, 
the  commander-in-chief,  came  from  the  front  and  de- 
livered a  ringing  address.  Kerensky  spoke  in  the 
same  strain,  but  satisfied  no  one  because  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  really  sought  a  middle  ground.  He  talked 
fair,  but  it  was  realized  that  he  would  not  go  the  limit 
in  taking  stern  measures.  The  real  reason  why  he 
could  not  do  so  was  that  all  his  authority  was  at  bottom 
based  upon  the  Petrograd  mob  and  the  absurd  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates. 

The  Moscow  council  adjourned  and  saw  nothing 
come  of  their  work.  The  soldiers  at  the  front  had 
no  food  and  no  munitions.  The  Germans  began  a 
fresh  offensive.  Something  must  be  done  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  This  something  was  a  military 
dictatorship,  and  that  is  what  is  being  attempted  now. 

Several  things  give  us  a  clue  to  the  situation.  Last 
week  it  was  reported  that  a  great  conspiracy  to  restore 
the  old  regime  had  been  unearthed.  This,  of  course, 
was  false.  The  story  was  circulated  to  secure  support 
for  the  rotten  provisional  government.  Next  we  hear 
that  Kornilov  is  marching  on  Petrograd  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  Kerensky  gives  out  the  story  that  his 
object  is  to  seize  the  government  and  conclude  a  sepa- 
rate piece  with  Germany. 

But  here  the  clue  is  given  by  reading  between  the 
lines.  Kornilov  has  not  undertaken  the  move  on 
Petrograd  on  his  own  initiative.  He  is  a  leader  backed 
by  all  the  best  men  in  Russia:  Lvov,  Miliukov,  Rod- 
zianko,  Brusilov,  and  Guchkov.  A  separate  peace  with 
Germany  or  a  restoration  of  the  old  regime  is  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  they  want.  But  they  know  that 
order  and  discipline  must  be  restored  if  Russia  is  to 
be  saved,  and  they  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  a 
plan  which  seems  the  only  way  out.  Kornilov  is 
moving  on  Petrograd  with  the  loyal  soldiers  who  are 
outraged  by  the  futile  incompetence  of  the  government 
which  places  them  in  daily  jeopardy  and  leaves  the 
country  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

The  move  may  mean  civil  war,  or  Petrograd  may 
give  in.  In  either  case  Russia  will  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  indulging  in  a  wild  debauch  of  so-called  liberty 
and  entrusting  herself  to  the  guidance  of  an  I.  W.  W. 
mob.  It  may  require  to  restore  order  and  efficiency 
a  period  like  that  Reign  of  Terror  by  which  France  in 
revolution  and  attacked  by  a  flock  of  enemies  built  up 
the  great  armies  of  the  republic. 

Two  features  of  the  situation  render  it  slightly  less 
dark.  The  first  is  that  German}'  is  not  strong  enough 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opening.  The  other  is 
that  if  peace  had  come  while  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  collection  of  anarchists,  ignorant  work- 
men, and  hare-brained  doctrinaires  it  would  have  con- 
stituted a  grave  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  cesspool  of  Petrograd,  spreading  virus 
through  the  whole  body  of  Russia,  must  be  cleaned 
out,  and  Kornilov  may  be  the  man  to  do  it. 

Jerome  Laxdfield. 

Sax  Francisco,.  September  12,  1917. 


A  WAR  LETTER. 


A  Californian  Describes  His  Adventures  on  the  Atlantic. 


The  wages  in  eastern  Siberia  are  83  cents  -a  day, 
while  those  in  western  Siberia  often  are  as  low  as  10 
cents  a  day.  The  men  in  the  mines  of  eastern  Siberia 
work  morning,  noon,  and  night,  recognizing  neither 
Sunday  nor  feast  day. 


(The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Shainwald  of  San  Francisco  from  his  son.  mailed  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Liverpool,  and  descriptive  of  an  adventurous  voyage, 
will   be    read   with    interest.) 

June  30 — George  and  I  came  down  to  the  dock  about 
10  this  morning,  as  the  boat  was  due  to  sail  at  12.  A 
word  about  the  boat:  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised, 
as  I  expected  to  see  a  little  tub.  but  although  only 
13,000-ton  she  is  a  new  boat,  awfully  comfortable  and 
very  easy  riding.  She  is  loaded  with  a  very  heavy 
cargo  in  which  we  hear  rumors  of  carloads  of  car- 
tridges, but  these  are  only  ship's  stories,  I  guess. 

Instead  of  sailing  at  12  we  stayed  at  the  dock  until 
5  o'clock,  when  the  voyage  started.  Had  a  beautiful 
trip  through  New  York  harbor  and  dropped  anchor 
just  outside  the  harbor  (according  to  admiralty  orders, 
an  officer  told  me). 

July  1st — Awoke  too  late  for  breakfast  and  out  of 
sight  of  land,  having  left  at  4  a.  m.  I  said  awoke,  but 
I  mean  was  awakened  at  9 :55  by  the  steward,  wrho 
ordered  us  to  be  on  deck  with  our  life-preservers  at  10 
o'clock  for  boat  drill.  Somehow  we  made  it  and  re- 
ceived instructions  in  putting  on  life-preservers  and 
were  assigned  to  boats.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  as 
soon  as  we  left  the  lifeboats  were  swung  out  and  lashed 
on  a  level  with  the  deck  rail,  so  that  all  one  has  to  do 
on  hearing  a  long  blast  of  the  whistle  is  to  don  his  life- 
preserver  and  go  as  quickly  as  possible  to  his  boat  sta- 
tion— mine  being  No.  6.  We  had  a  drill  in  the  after- 
noon and  everything  worked  beautifully.  There  are 
four  ladies  in  my  boat,  but  they  promise  to  keep  very 
cool  if  anything  should  happen.  This  boat  has  not  met 
a  U-boat  for  three  months.  The  last  time  they  saw  one 
was  at  night,  when  they  passed  three  without  being 
seen. 

By  the  way,  we  are  forbidden  to  light  matches  or 
smoke  on  deck  after  dark,  and  all  portholes  are  locked 
from  the  outside,  so  the  vessel  is  perfectly  dark. 

July  5th — Well,  this  is  Sunday  night.  Yesterday  and 
today  proved  uneventful.  Went  down  into  the  engine- 
room,  etc.  It  has  been  raining  all  day  and  is  awfully 
cold.  This  afternoon  we  entered  the  "danger  zone," 
and  an  order  has  gone  out  that  all  passengers  must 
keep  their  life-belts  with  them  wherever  they  go.  I  will 
have  to  admit  that  it  is  not  a  great  pleasure  to  cross 
!  the  Atlantic  these  days.  While  one  is  not  really  scared 
of  the  U-boat,  still  the  menace  is  always  hanging  over 
you  and  every  one  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  be 
at  their  lifeboat  station.  We  have  been  advised  to  put 
on  civilian  clothes  so  that  the  boats  would  not  be  fired 
on  in  case  the  Germans  saw  uniforms.  Not  having  any, 
I  borrowed  some  trousers  from  the  steward  which  come 
about  to  my  neck  and  am  quite  a  sight.  I  surely  would 
hate  to  lose  all  my  stuff,  though. 

Several  of  us,  and  by  the  way  I  have  met  some 
awfully  nice  fellows,  have  become  quite  chummy  withi 
one  of  the  officers — the  chief  electrician — who  was  oJ 
the  Lusitania.  His  experiences  were  wonderful  ana 
terrible.  They  of  course  never  thought  of  any  danger 
and  consequently  were  not  prepared  as  we  are.  Hutch, 
the  officer  I  am  speaking  of.  was  unable  to  find  a  life- 
belt, so  j  umped  from  the  stern,  which  was  over  fifty  feet 
in  the  air.  He  hung  onto  a  plank  for  four  hours,  seeing 
horrible  sights  and  also  rescuing  from  the  water  Jeffrey, 
of  the  Jeffrey  Motor-Car  Company,  and  a  young  girl. 
They  were  finally  picked  up  by  a  lifeboat  and  then  by 
a  trawler,  which  took  them  to  Queenstown.  He  told 
us  of  a  woman  who  was  in  one  of  the  lifeboats;  she 
became  terrified  as  the  ship  veered  over  towards  her 
and  jumped  into  one  of  the  funnels  and  into  the  engine- 
room  of  the  Lusitania.  The  boilers  exploded  at  just 
j  this  time  and  the  force  of  the  explosion  shot  her  out  J 
through  the  funnel  again  and  into  the  same  lifeboat. 
This  may  sound  fishy,  but  it's  a  true  story. 

We  now  expect  to  land  about  Sunday.  Ought  to 
meet  a  convoy  tomorrow,  as  we  are  carrying  a  valuable 
cargo — rubber,  grain,  etc.  You  needn't  expect  me  back 
until  the  war  is  over  or  until  we  conquer  the  sub- 
marine, because,  as  I  said  before,  it's  not  too  damned 
pleasant.  Half  of  the  passengers  are  sleeping  in  their 
clothes,  but  I  haven't  tried  that  yet;  maybe  tomorrow 
night. 

July  10th — Well,  we  arrived  in  the  zone  yesterday, 
but  did  not  meet  our  convoy  until  10  this  morning. 
I  spent  most  of  the  night  on  deck,  seeing  a  beautiful 
sunrise  and  several  ships  going  our  way.  This  morn- 
ing about  9:30  a  dark  spot  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
which  soon  took  the  form  of  a  destroyer.  She  came 
up  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  you  can  imagine  our 
joy  when  she  turned  out  to  be  a  Yank  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  waving  in  the  breeze.  She  circled  around 
us  amid  cheers  and  then  proceeded  to  act  as  convoy, 
which  consists  of  zigzagging  in  front  of  the  ship  and 
occasionally  darting  to  the  sides  and  stem.  She  surely 
looked  efficient  and  gave  ever)'  one  on  board  a  feeling 
of  relief  and  security.  Uniforms  came  into  style  again, 
and  life-belts,  which  we  have  been  carrying  around 
constantly,  were  forgotten  for  the  time  being.  I  have 
said  that  she  looked  efficient,  but  she  proved  her  worth 
later  in  the  day. 

During  the  afternoon  another  destroyer  had  come  up 
and  was  cruising  about  half  a  mile  distant.  About  a 
quarter  to  4  she  started  signaling  to  the  "38"  (our  con- 
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voy).  About  the  same  moment  a  periscope  appeared 
above  the  water  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  us. 
Before  any  one  could  move  the  "38"  wheeled  and 
dashed  down  towards  it,  firing  as  she  came.  None  of 
the  shots  hit,  but  before  the  U-boat  could  submerge 
the  "38"  was  on  her — seemed  to  jump  into  the  air — 
and  it  was  "good-by.  U-boat."  It  was  the  quickest  and 
best  bit  of  seamanship  I  have  ever  seen,  and  you  need 
never  be  ashamed  of  the  American  navy. 

I  have  a  hunch  that  the  above  story  will  be  deleted 
bv  the  censor,  as  the  admiralty  is  very  close-mouthed. 
If  so  you  will  have  to  wait  until  I  return  home  to 
hear  it!  Dick. 

P.  S. — We  are  wearing  our  life-belts  again  since  we 
saw  that  sub. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OUR  NEWSPAPERS. 


Theodore  Dreiser  Tells  Us    Something    of  What  Is  Wrong 
with  Them. 


Eamonn  de  Yalera.  the  Sinn  Feiner  who  was  re- 
cently elected  to  Parliament  from  Ireland,  is  thirty-four 
years  of  age.  In  appearance  he  has  the  ivory  sallow- 
ness  and  deep,  passionate  eyes  of  his  Spanish  descent. 
He  is  very  tall,  very  muscular,  and  full  of  nervous 
vitality. 

Dr.  George  Edgar  Vincent,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  now  head  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  has  a  reputation  among  despairing 
newspaper  reporters  for  frequently  breaking  the  ora- 
torical speed  limit.  His  record — according  to  the  re- 
porters— is  something  like  316  words  a  minute. 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover  is  a  silent  man.  He  allows 
those  who  interview  him  to  do  most  of  the  talking. 
One  of  his  visitors  says :  "You  won't  talk  comfortably, 
either,  while  he  is  looking  at  you  with  his  piercing 
black  eyes.  His  big.  broad  shoulders  and  massive  chin 
impress  you  with  the  fact  that  you  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  masterful  man,  a  man  with  whom  you  can  take 
no  liberties  and  on  whom  you  can  practice  no  decep- 
tion." 

One  of  the  most  striking  figures  among  the  brawny 
Canadian  troops  is  that  of  Colonel  Guthrie,  who  bears 
the  scars  of  twenty-two  wounds  received  at  the  front 
in  Europe.  Even  when  engaged  in  a  mere  recruiting 
expedition,  which  is  the  mission  that  brought  him  re- 
cently to  the  United  States.  Colonel  Guthrie's  gallant 
carriage  and  the  quick  decision  of  his  manner  are  said 
to  mark  him  as  a  magnificent  leader  of  men.  able  both 
to  inspire  and  to  direct  them. 

Georges  Carpentier.  heavyweight  boxing  champion, 
and  now  a  military  aviator  in  the  French  army,  states 
in  an  interview :  "When  I  received  from  America  the 
offer  of  $25,000  for  a  ten-round  no-decision  bout  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do  except  to  keep  on  fighting 
Germans.  This  sum  was  attractive  to  me,  especially 
since  it  offered  the  opportunity  to  begin  a  fortune  to 
replace  the  one  war  had  taken  from  me.  When  the 
war  broke  out  I  had  all  my  money  invested  in  the  coal 
mines  of  my  home  town,  Lens,  and  by  the  time  the 
Germans  are  driven  out  they  will  undoubtedly  have 
mined  or  destroyed  all  the  coal  left." 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the  new  Lord  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, is  said  to  "look  like  a  man  who  would  last 
his  job  longer  than  the  average."  When  the  war  began 
he  was  obscure,  though  he  was  forging  up  in  railroad 
circles.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  born  in  India,  spent  a  year 
in  the  Homestead  mills  at  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania,  and 
three  years  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio:  went  to  India 
in  1897  and  built  railroads  in  the  jungles.  When 
Lloyd-George  became  minister  of  munitions,  Sir  Eric 
was  his  director-general.  He  was  sent  to  France  to 
loosen  up  traffic  congestion  behind  the  British  lines  and 
he  became  director-general  of  military  railroads. 

Concerning  Kerensky,  a  Finnish  soldier  tells  of  an 
experience  he  had  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  between 
Brzezany  and  Pinsk.  "The  minister  of  war,"  he  says, 
"came  into  our  trench  the  evening  before  the  battle. 
He  shook  hands  with  us,  and  exhorted  us  to  do  our 
duty.  He  had  on  the  same  uniform  as  ourselves,  with 
nothing  to  distinguish  him,  except  a  red  silk  scarf, 
which  he  wore  over  the  shoulder.  The  next  morning 
at  5  o'clock  the  first  infantry  attack  was  made,  and 
Kerensky  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave  the  shelter  of 
the  trench,  armed  with  a  revolver.  It  was  a  marvel 
that  he  escaped  scatheless.  We  would  follow  that  man 
to  the  end  of  the  world." 

John  M.  Baer.  the  new  congressman  from  North 
Dakota,  whose  maiden  speech  seemed  to  mark  him  as 
something  of  a  pro-German,  ardently  denied  his  alleged 
disloyalty.  He  points  out  that  he  is  the  seventh  John 
Baer  and  he  adds  with  pardonable  pride :  "My  boy  is 
the  eighth  John."  His  ancestors  came  over  the  seas  in 
1742,  and  have  fought  in  every  war  of  this  republic — 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  the  War  of  1812,  in  the 
Mexican  War.  His  father.  Captain  John  Baer.  still 
living,  was  twice  wounded  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the 
Spanish  War  had  something  to  do  with  the  agitation 
against  "embalmed  beef"  which  resulted  in  a  govern- 
ment investigation.  A  son  (brother  of  the  present  con- 
gressman )  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  Porto  Rico,  where 
he  was  serving  as  a  soldier.  His  mother  was  a  Riley, 
a  distant  connection  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the 
poet.  Similarly  on  the  paternal  side  the  new  congress- 
man was  a  distant  connection  of  the  late  George  F. 
Baer,  long-time  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad. 


Personally,  my  quarrel  with  the  American  newspaper 
as  such  is  largely  my  quarrel  with  the  American  people, 
and  that  is  that  they  do  not  think  right — from  my  point 
of  view,  remember.  I  think  the  average  American 
newspaper,  just  like  the  average  American  citizen,  is 
dull — an  amazingly  illusioned,  and  yet  curiously  am- 
bitious, thing  or  person. 

What  the  average  American  citizen  thinks  he  wants, 
as  a  rule,  is  truth,  justice,  mercy,  right,  beauty,  and  a 
lot  of  other  things  which  he  never  understands  or 
practices.  On  the  other  hand,  what  he  really  wants  is 
success,  as  he  understands  that  idea,  fame  or  repute, 
the  big  end  of  the  bargain  always,  his  party  to  win 
(whatever  it  wants),  peace,  pleasure,  a  million  or  two 
dollars,  the  success  of  his  church,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, the  right  to  tell  other  people  that  they  are  not 
living  up  to  his  idea  of  right,  truth,  justice,  mercy,  etc. 
Well,  as  I  have  said  before,  this  is  a  dull  condition 
of  things.  We  are  an  illusioned  people.  We  insist 
always  that  life  can  be  so  much  better  than  it  is,  and 
we  do  nothing  ourselves  to  prove  it — unless  it  is  to  pre- 
tend or  imagine  vain  things  and  then  run  around  the 
corner  and  do  secretly  what  we  are  too  cowardly  to  ad- 
mit openly  that  we  want  to"  do.  We  are  unconscious 
hypocrites.  We  do  not  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are. 
We  do  not  know  anything  about  history,  little  about  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  astronomy  (that  great  broadener), 
sociology.  We  accept  the  trashiest  of  religious  bal- 
derdash as  the  actual  living  truth  of  things.  Billy  Sun- 
day is  our  beau  ideal,  or  grape-juice  Bryan,  or  some 
creature  with  a  horrible-ism  of  some  kind — a  social 
quack  nostrum.  Our  colleges  and  schools  are  reac- 
tionary :  our  boys  trained  by  sentimental,  imaginative 
woman  schoolteachers,  and  child-spoiling  mothers ;  our 
girls  petted  into  an  unreasonable  view  of  their  capaci- 
ties and  privileges.  The  average  American  girl  has  at 
last  been  compelled  by  silly  flattery  to  believe  that  all 
she  needs  is  a  sweet  smile  to  equip  her  for  the  world's 
grim  work. 

Well,  most  editors  are  reasonably  human,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  They  want  to  succeed,  make  money,  live — 
just  the  same  as  you  do.  How  are  they  going  to  do 
it?  In  every  generation  there  are  a  few  idealists  who 
would  rather  starve  than  pander  to  tastes  or  ideas  be- 
low their  ideals.  Such  men  are  frequently  great  men 
— when  they  are  not  loons — and  do  wonders  toward 
pulling  up  the  better-brained  element  in  every  com- 
munity to  a  higher  standard  of  thinking. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands  who  are 
actually  below  the  average  capacity  of  the  public  for 
better  things — the  editors  of  some  of  our  metropoli- 
tan dailies,  for  instance — and  they  ought  to  be  running 
farm  papers.  They  try  to  hold  the  public  back,  down 
to  their  level,  or  fill  their  miserable  pockets  by  selling 
the  public  trash. 

Again,  there  are  our  large  corporations  and  group 
followers  of  various  religions  and  theories  who  insist 
that  their  local  newspaper  shall  be  run  their  way — 
the  Puritans,  prohibitionists,  white-slave  chasers,  ana 
the  like.  Between  these,  the  Puritans  or  crank  moral- 
ists, and  the  conniving  corporations,  I  often  wonder 
what  hope  there  is  for  America.  In  the  so-called  freest 
country  in  the  world,  the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer  faster  than  anywhere  else,  and  religious 
isms  and  crank  notions  are  more  numerous  than  any- 
where else  on  the  globe.  Are  we  really  free  and  equal 
any  more?  Were  we  ever?  Is  the  whole  idea  of 
democracy  a  bit  of  economic  and  sociologic  fol-de-rol? 
If  not,  why  is  it  working  out  so  badly  here  ? 

I  could  go  on  for  months,  but  I  have  not  the  time. 
I  merely  suggest  to  all  editors,  and  others,  in  passing, 
that  they  get  down  to  intellectual  brass  tacks  and  find 
out  for  themselves  what  is  going  on  in  America  at  the 
present  time — take  a  look  at  a  few  social  statistics  for 
one  thing,  and  Think  About  Them. 

Personally,  I  think  the  average  working  editor  or 
editorial  writer  or  department  chief  or  reporter  must 
have  a  pretty  bad  time  of  it  intellectually,  if  he  is  a 
man  of  any  artistic  and  spiritual  refinement,  or  sees 
even  dimly  how  things  are.  He  must  see  how  many 
things  that  are  true,  pitiful,  and  terrible,  even,  that  he 
may  never  speak  of — never  (corporation  influence, 
local  prejudice,  etc.).  He  runs  his  paper  or  his  depart- 
ment as  best  he  can,  perhaps,  realizing  that  the  public 
taste  is  below  his  or  above  the  paper's  level,  but  wish- 
ing not  to  lose  his  job.  he  finds  that  he  has  to  pander 
to  the  public  taste,  or  to  the  corporation  viewpoint  of 
his  newspaper,  or  quit — give  it  what  it  thinks  it  wants, 
or  what  some  corporation-fed  owners  think  it  wants. 
(I'd  hate  to  be  an  editorial  writer  on  that  kind  of  a 
paper.) 

But  I  must  say,  in  addition,  in  so  far  as  my  personal 
observation  has  gone,  that  these  same  editorial  writers 
and  department  chiefs  seem  to  know  quite  accurately 
what  the  public  does  want,  even  though  they  do  feel 
that  they  are  being  compelled  to  pander  to  it  when  their 
private  tastes  are  immensely  superior. 

How  often  have  I  stood  in  a  newspaper  office  and 
heard  a  really  clever,  if  not  brilliant,  editor  exclaim: 
"Well,  for  the  blank,  blank,  whaddya  think  the  readers 
of  this  paper  want,  anyhow?     Do  ya  think  they're 
lot   of   high-brows   or   college    professors? 


stuff !  Get  down  to  brass  tacks !  The  average  reader 
of  this  paper  comes  home  at  5  :30  or  6,  takes  off  his 
coat  and  shoes  (if  it's  summer),  tips  back  in  his  chair, 
puts  his  feet  on  the  table  or  the  window,  and  wants 
to  be  either  amused  or  amazed.  Xow.  how  are  you 
going  to  reach  him,  eh?  With  an  essay  on  psy- 
chiatrics are  psycho-analysis  or  Freud?  Cut  that 
comedy  !  Bring  in  the  Katzen jammer  Kids — or  an  ex- 
plosion in  red  type.  That  man  is  tired.  He  wants  to 
be  amused.     If  he  isn't  or  doesn't  he  doesn't  read  our 

paper.      He   takes  the    X or  the   Literary  Digest. 

Do  you  want  him  to  pick  his  paper  off  the  next  pile? 
Back  up !  Back  up !  Slip  this  harness  on  right. 
Back  up!" 

Well,  in  the  main  he  is  right.  It  is  True.  There 
are  millions  of  people  just  like  that,  and  they  want  to 
be  amused.  Their  pennies  or  nickels  are  just  as  good 
as  yours  or  mine,  better  even,  maybe — because  they 
may  have  more  of  them.  You  can't  make  the  papers 
feed  the  public  "better  stuff"  when  the  public  does  not 
want  "better  stuff." 

My  appeal  is  never  to  the  average  editor  of  an 
average  newspaper  to  do  the  impossible,  but  to  the 
exceptional  individual  anywhere,  editor  or  other,  to  do 
what  he  can  to  support  the  things  which  he  knows  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  are  worth  while,  even  though  above 
the  tastes  of  the  crowd — to  give  them  a  little  special, 
if  not  enthusiastic,  support. 

Don't  be  so  cold  to  music,  to  painting,  to  poetry,  to 
philosophy,  to  architecture.  You  might  even  consider 
the  humble  novel  writer  "of  the  realistic  school"  oc- 
casionally, and  without  so  much  venom.  We  can't  ex- 
pect the  average  newspaper  to  deal  in  Andreyev  or 
Bakst  or  Professor  Winkelmann  nor  Freud.  There  is 
no  market  for  them  anywhere  where  the  average  mind 
is  concerned. 

The  average  mind  wants  to  hear  of  automobile  tours, 
and  thes  dansantes,  and  "Fatty"  Arbuckle.  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle,  and  the  "Giants."  and  the  "White  Sox," 
and  so  on. 

But  just  the  same,  while  giving  them  their  mental 
pabulum  along  these  lines,  "so  they  won't  take  one  off 
the  next  pile,"  how  about  a  reasonable  effort  to  "slip 
something  over"  in  the  worth-while  side  of  the  ledger? 
An  occasional  editorial  abouf  the  value  and  quality  of 
life  itself,  let  us  say;  or  a  truly  sane  word  about  a 
book,  a  play,  a  man,  a  woman,  even  this  war.  would 
not  ruin  the  paper,  and  it  might  cheer  the  poor,  hard- 
driven  intellectuals  a  lot.  At  present  they  scarcely 
have  anything.  If  they  dare  to  enthuse  about  anything 
artistic  or  intellectual — slam ! — down  comes  the  ham- 
mer. Even  a  little  space,  except  for  scoffing,  is  denied 
them,  while  the  Associated  Women's  Doughnut  Roll- 
ing Union,  or  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Order  of  Ameri- 
can Plumbers'  Assistants,  can  have  all  the  space  they 
want. 

Gentlemen,  a  word  in  your  ear.  A  Great  nation  is 
made  by  brains — great  brains,  kindly  brains,  intel- 
lectually wise  brains.  People  who  rule  the  world  know 
as  a  rule  how  the  world  is  to  be  ruled,  else  they  would 
not  rule  it  long.  If  you  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of 
a  nation  of  fools  and  sillies,  due  some  day  for  an  awful 
awakening,  do  something  (or  try,  anyhow)  to  make 
them  see  that  all  serious  thought  is  Not  ridiculous,  that 
the  arts  as  such,  here  and  now,  are  to  be  encouraged ; 
that  books,  great  books,  are  among  the  greatest  things 
in  the  world,  as  great,  even,  as  the  greatest  of  men. 
for  they  help  most  to  make  them,  and  that  no  religion 
was  handed  down  fully  developed  from  any  pearly- 
gates  or  high  mountain,  but  that  they  all  grew,  and 
that  they  are  based  on  nothing  more  than  common 
sense  and  fair  play.  The  Golden  Rule,  balance,  equa- 
tion, is  about  all  the  religion  that  can  be  crowded  into 
one  topsy-turvy  world.  Speak  for  an  (in  part,  at 
least)  disciplined  and  studious  people,  who  love  facts 
and  fair  play,  and  nothing  less  and  nothing  more. 

We  are  living  in  a  very-  strange  world,  the  whys  and 
the  wherefores  of  which  we  have  never  been  able  to 
grasp.  Only  this  do  we  know:  that  great  peoples,  like 
great  individuals,  are  given  to  and  enjoy,  in  part,  seri- 
ous thought  about  serious  things.  They  are  seeking 
to  find  out — disciplining  themselves  In  no  narrow  sec- 
tarian way.  for  great  tasks.  Do  not  give  all  your 
space  to  sports  and  trash  and  fold-de-rol.  Reserve  a 
little  for  serious  thought  and  the  things  which  serious 
men  crave. 


In  a  document  recently  laid  before  the  British  House 
of  Commons  the  Southern  Slavs'  programme  was  out- 
lined. It  proposed  the  formation  by  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  of  one  single  state  in  which  the  Southern 
Slavs  will  enjoy  equal  rights  and  full  religious  and 
political  liberty.  In  this  stale  would  be  united,  after 
the  disintegration  of  Austria-Hungary.  Carniola, 
Southern  Syria.  Southern  Carinthia.  the  Illyrian  lit- 
toral, Croatia-Slovenia.  Dalmatia.  South  Hungary, 
Bosnia-Herzogovina.  all  now  Austrian  territory,  to- 
gether with  the  kingdoms  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 
The  claim  of  Italy  that  the  Adriatic  should  be  an 
Italian  marc  clausum.  said  the  memorandum,  is  an- 
tagonistic to  the  cardinal  conception  of  British  sea 
policy. 

The  Yukon  is  about  200  miles  longer  than  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  it  is  2000  miles  shorter  than  the 
Mississippi,   measured   from   the   Rocky    M 
Can   that '  Montana  and  from  Itasca  Lake  in  Minnesota. 
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General    Younghusband    Recounts    the    Experiences    of    an 
Eventful  Life. 


Maior-General  Sir  George  Younghusband  belongs  to 
a  -famous  family  of  fighters  who  have  played  a  notable 
part  in  the  various  wars  that  Great  Britain  has  been 
engaged  in  during  the  past  century.  He  himself  has 
had  no  mean  role  and  has  sustained  the  best  traditions 
of  the  English  gentleman  officer.  His  experiences 
cover  a  period  from  the  second  Afghan  war  down  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  and  are  full  of  in- 
teresting and  thrilling  incidents.  He  tells  them  with 
the  characteristic  modesty  of  an  English  officer  and 
with  considerable  humor. 

What  strikes  one  first  of  all  in  General  Younghus- 
band's recital,  however,  is  that  there  is  a  chasm  be- 
tween all  the  wars  that  have  gone  before  and  the 
present  one.  Beside  what  is  now  taking  place,  all  that 
preceded  it  seems  but  child's  play,  not  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. The  size  and  destructiveness  of  armies  and 
their  material,  the  casualties,  the  methods  of  warfare, 
all  make  the  events  described  seem  trivial  by  compari- 
son. And  yet  in  their  time  the  actions  in  which  Gen- 
eral Younghusband  bore  an  important  part  loomed 
large  in  contemporary  perspective. 

In  relating  the  story  of  his  military  career  the  author 
does  not  attempt  a  connected  recital,  but  rather  a  series 
of  groups  of  interesting  experiences  and  anecdotes  as 
they  come  to  mind,  just  as  he  might  talk  over  his 
various  campaigns  to  a  company  of  friends  around  the 
table.  This  gives  to  them  the  charm  of  informality, 
if  at  times  one  could  wish  for  a  greater  concatena- 
tion. 

He  opens  his  memoirs  with  stories  of  his  experi- 
ences as  a  cadet  at  Sandhurst,  getting  his  military  edu- 
cation. Schoolboy  pranks  are  related  with  great  gusto. 
Undoubtedly  the  cadets  had  to  work  hard  in  those  days, 
but  they  all  looked  forward  to  a  military  career  as 
rather  a  lark,  with  plenty  of  chance  to  get  killed,  to 
be  sure,  but  nevertheless  as  a  sporting  game.  There 
is  no  sign  in  it  all  of  the  view  of  war  as  a  tremendously 
serious,  specialized  business  as  it  is  today. 

Fresh  from  Sandhurst  he  was  sent  to  India,  and  up 
on  the  Afghan  frontier  had  a  chance  to  go  into  action 
on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival.  Here  is  a  description 
of  a  subaltern's  first  experience  in  a  frontier  battle 
that  stirs  the  blood: 

The  subaltern  had  as  a  charger  a  very  sporting  little  bay 
Arab,  full  of  blood,  very  quick  and  handy,  and  not  to  be 
daunted  by  anything.  Like  the  war-horse  in  the  Bible,  he 
had  been  sniffing  the  battle  from  afar,  and  had  been  stepping 
about  on  the  very  tips  of  his  toes,  with  his  head  in  the  air, 
nostrils  wide  open,  snorting  again  and  again,  and  again  and 
again  giving  short  excited  squeals.  His  tail  arched  up  and 
cocked  to  one  side,  as  only  can  a  high-caste  Arab.  Every 
time  the  troops  wheeled  about  he  gave  a  hilarious  dash  round, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "Now  we're  off,  anyhow  !" 

"Right  wheel  into  line !  Trot !"  came  from  the  captain. 
But  Mars  was  too  much  excited  to  trot,  and  was  dancing 
about  like  a  sportive  kid,  reaching  at  his  bridle,  and  throwing 
his  mane  and  tail  about  in  the  most  profligate  manner. 
Meanwhile  the  captain  with  his  trumpeter  had  galloped  on  to 
look  over  a  rise  in  the  ground  which  the  squadron  was 
approaching.  It  was  the  subaltern's  job  to  stay  with  the 
squadron  and  interpret  the  signals  which  he  made,  and  in 
accordance  with  these  to  manoeuvre  the  squadron  into  place. 
The  captain  just  peeped  over  the  ridge  and  blew  softly  on  his 
whistle  to  catch  the  subaltern's  eye ;  then  signaled  for  troops 
to  wheel  to  the  right  and  move  further  down  the  valley.  The 
captain  and  his  trumpeter  walked  slowly  along  just  below 
the  sky-line,  and  the  subaltern  dropped  behind  the  squadron 
to  watch  him,  and  take  his  signals.  When  the  squadron  had 
trotted  a  few  hundred  yards  the  soft  whistle  was  again  heard, 
and  the  signal  came,  "Left  wheel  into  line."  At  the  same 
moment  the  captain  galloped  smartly  along,  and  just  got  into 
place  in  front  of  the  squadron  as  it  crested  the  rise. 

At  first  glance  it  was  rather  difficult  to  make  out  what  was 
happening  in  the  stony  plain  beyond.  There  appeared  to  be 
a  confused  mass  of  men  and  horses  in  the  near  distance,  and 
further  away  some  guns  firing  rapidly.  A  continuous  crackle 
of  rifle  fire  split  the  air  on  eyery  side.  Just  in  front  and  a 
little  below  was  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  moving  at  a 
hard  gallop  straight  at  the  squadron,  but  most  of  the  men 
seemed  to  be  looking  behind  them.  Their  leader  then  sud- 
denly saw  what  he  was  up  against,  and  sheered  off  to  his  left 
at  his  best  pace,  followed  by  his  horsemen.  Only  one  solitary 
horseman,  armed  with  a  twelve-foot  lance,  came  straight  at  the 
squadron.  He  was  charging  at  full  gallop,  leaning  well  down 
on  his  horse's  neck,  yelling  like  a  fiend  and  brandishing  his 
lance,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  wild  horsemen  of  the  East, 
even  when  only  tent  pegging. 

When  he  got  fairly  close,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  away,  he 
steadied  his  lance,  and  could  be  seen  now  coming  straight 
for  the  centre  of  our  squadron.  The  squadron  also  was 
moving  at  a  smart  gallop  towards  the  solitary  horseman,  who 
was  evidently  out  to  die.  .  .  .  On  the  present  occasion 
the  subaltern  did  not  know  what  had  happened  till  after- 
wards, his  last  clear  impression  being  that  of  a  tremendous 
crash  in  which  he  and  his  horse  and  several  other  horses 
and  men  seemed  to  take  part. 

Then  from  very  far  away  in  distant  hills  he  heard  a  voice 
say :  "Not  hurt,  youngster  ?"  And  some  one  else  seemed 
to  answer:  "No,  I  am  all  right."  Next  the  subaltern  found 
himself  rather  mistily  and  without  a  sword  clambering  on  to 
Mars'  back.  Mars  was  very  dirty,  mud  and  sweat  combined, 
as  if  he  had  been  rolling  on  the  ground,  which  indeed  he  had. 
He  was  blowing,  too,  a  good  deal,  but  was  now  as  eager  as 
ever  to  be  off.  Apparently  what  had  happened  previous  to 
the  crash  was  this.  A  Sikh  trooper  in  the  ranks,  seeing  the 
approaching  peril,  yelled  out : 
"Fear  not,  Sahib,  I  am  present." 

And  so  he  was,  manfully  and  at  the  right  moment,  for 
dashing  forward  he  got  a  little  more  than  level  with  his 
officer,  and  a  horse's  length  or  so  to  his  right;  so  that  just 
before  the  wild  lancer's  weapon  reached  its  goal,  which  was 
the  subaltern's  chest,  the  Sikh  caught  him  at  an  angle,  man 
and  r.orse,  on  his  disengaged  bow.  When  three  horses,  and 
three  riders,  thus  meet  at  speed  there  is  naturally  a  holocaust 
nn  0  e  ground,  and  over  this  those  who  can  not  elude  it  also 
>tur    ile  and  fall.    Thus  there  was  a  pretty  to-do  of  horses  and 


men  on  top  of  the  subaltern,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that 
he  was  dazed  for  a  moment  or  two.  Truth  to  tell,  so  was  the 
enemy  lancer,  but  the  Sikh  was  all  right,  and  as  the  lancer 
rose  to  his  feet  he  was  a  dead  man,  or  a  prisoner.  I  think  he 
chose  to  be  a  dead  man,  for  he  was,  as  I  have  said,  out  to  die 
that  day. 

Many  indeed  were  Younghusband's  adventures  in 
that  campaign  in  India,  and  thereafter  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  sent  to  Egypt  to  join  the  expedition  that 
set  out  from  Suakin.  Later  he  took  part  in  the  Bur- 
mah  campaign,  and  here  he  was  detailed  for  a  piece  of 
work  of  the  most  dangerous  character  that  called  for 
great  skill  and  resourcefulness: 

It  was  after  the  Burmah  war  had  been  running  for  some 
months,  and  whilst  Sir  George  White  was  working  eastwards 
towards  the  trans-Salween  Shan  States,  that  those  responsible 
for  the  strategy  of  the  campaign  decided  to  find  out  whether 
there  was  not  some  easier  way.  All  the  chains  of  mountains 
and  rivers  in  Burmah  run  roughly  north  and  south,  and  there- 
fore a  direct  move  eastwards  entailed  crossing  all  of  these  at 
right  angles ;  whereas  a  route  leading  up  convenient  river 
valleys  might  lighten  the  task.  I  was  then  a  subaltern  in  the 
Intelligence  Branch,  and  was  summoned  one  day  by  Colonel 
Bell,  the  head  of  the  department,  and  asked  if  I  knew  of  any 
officer  who  could  sketch  well  and  would  take  on  rather  an 
arduous  job. 

Two  or  three  names  were  mentioned,  and  Colonel 
Bell  grunted  at  each.  "I  suppose  you  wouldn't  care  to 
take  it  on  yourself?"  "Indeed  I  would,"  with  great 
alacrity.  So  off  he  went,  dressed  in  the  Shan  costume 
and  accompanied  only  by  a  Gurkha  orderly.  There  was 
plenty  of  danger  and  many  narrow  escapes  during  the 
six  months  that  they  prowled  through  this  unknown 
region,  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  very  lairs  of  the 
enemy,  but  they  came  out  of  it  safely  with  much  glory. 
The  expedition  was  not  without  its  amusing  side: 

Resting  at  a  village  one  Sunday,  a  small  boy  appeared,  and 
squatting  down  began  to  unroll  some  unclean  rags.  Unfolding 
the  innermost  rag  he  produced  a  bright  blue  stone,  one  side 
cut  and  the  others  polished.     A  sapphire  without  a  doubt. 

We  asked  him  where  he  got  it  from.  He  pointed  to  the 
river  bed,  and  by  signs  replied  that  it  was  dug  up  there, 
only  higher  up.  Also  by  signs  we  inquired  how  much  he 
wanted  for  it,  and  by  way  of  demonstration  held  out  a  hand- 
ful of  loose  cash.  After  gazing  longingly  at  this,  he  chose 
out  a  new  two-anna  piece  (twopence)  and  handed  over  the 
sapphire  in  exchange. 

This  was  interesting,  a  place  on  this  terrestrial  globe  where 
sapphires  could  be  dug  up  and  gladly  sold  for  twopence. 
This  was  a  youth  to  be  cultivated,  and  we  invited  him  to 
break  the  Sabbath  still  further  and  dig  up  more  sapphires, 
and  for  each  of  these  he  would  receive  the  handsome  guerdon 
of  a  two-anna  piece.  For,  as  before  mentioned,  we  had  rolls 
of  these,  fresh  from  the  bank,  for  use  by  the  way,  but  never 
before  had  contemplated  buying  more  than  a  small  chicken,  or 
a  dozen  eggs  with  each. 

Towards  evening  the  urchin  returned  with  eighteen  more 
sapphires  and  two  cat's-eyes,  each  wrapped  up  in  a  separate 
rag.  For  each  and  all,  including  the  cat's-eyes,  he  received 
one  new  two-anna  bit.  We  took  the  precaution  of  taking  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  this  village,  never  visited  before  by 
white  man,  and  made  plans  for  raising  a  company  to  exploit 
this  rich  river. 

Some  months  later,  on  return  to  civilization,  I  took  them 
to  a  well-known  jeweler  for  valuation.  He  looked  at  them 
with  some  curiosity,  and  got  a  magnifying  glass.  Then  he 
called  another  expert,  and  they  both  looked  at  the  stones  one 
by  one.  Still  they  seemed  puzzled,  and  looked  at  me  rather 
suspiciously.  I  told  them  very  indefinitely  where  I  had 
bought  them,  but  not  the  price  paid.  Taking  up  another 
sapphire  they  tried  to  scratch  mine,  but  failed ;  next  they 
took  a  diamond  and  made  a  scratch.  Then  they  both  smiled 
discreetly. 

"We  are  afraid  they  are  not  genuine,"  they  said. 

"Dash  my  wig!  Not  genuine!  Why  I  bought  them  in  a 
little  village  a  thousand  miles  from  anywhere." 

"That  may  be  so,  sir,  but  they  are  not  genuine.  And  if 
we  are  not  greatly  mistaken  they  came  from  England,  and 
possibly   Birmingham." 

My  great  and  good  country  !  Faked  sapphires  in  the  heart 
of  Asia  ! 

Younghusband's  next  assignment  was  to  the  Staff 
College,  and  later  he  saw  hard  service  again  on  the 
Indian  frontier,  taking  part  with  his  brother  Frank, 
famous  later  for  his  expedition  into  Thibet,  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  relief  of  Chitral.  During  our  Spanish 
war  he  managed  to  reach  Manila  in  a  private  capacity 
and  was  a  guest  of  Admiral  Dewey  at  the  time  when 
the  German  fleet  started  to  sail  into  the  blockaded 
port  in  a  most  insulting  and  provocative  manner: 

This  did  not  seem  to  Admiral  Dewey  a  very  correct  pro- 
cedure; but  as  he  said,  he  was  not  very  well  up  in  the  eti- 
quette of  the  ocean,  so  he  semaphored  across  to  his  friend, 
Sir  Edward  Chicester,  of  the  little  second-class  British 
cruiser,  the  Bonaventnre,  for  advice.  Sir  Edward,  a  stout 
old  sailor  of  the  best  old  stock,  immediately  replied  that 
undoubtedly  the  German  fleet  had  no  right  to  be  there,  except 
by  courtesy  of  the  blockading  fleet.  The  Germans  had  no 
sea   manners,   he   added. 

"What  ought  I  to  do?"  asked  Admiral   Dewey. 

"Fire  across  his  bows,"  replied  Sir  Edward  Chicester  with 
great  bluntness. 

In  the  course  of  two  minutes  whizz — z — z  bang,  went  a 
shot  across  the  German's  bows,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  her  fleet  anchored  hastily.  Next  was  seen  a 
steam  pinnace,  evidently  in  a  great  hurry,  pushing  off  from 
the  German  admiral's  flagship  and  scurrying  towards  the 
Olympia.  In  the  pinnace  were  seated  some  very  angry  Ger- 
mans. They  were  escorted  courteously  aboard  the  Olympia, 
simply  bursting  with  wrath,  and  with  their  feathers  flying 
anyhow. 

"Do  you  know,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  infuriated  German  emis- 
sary, "that  this  action  of  yours  might  entail  war  with  the 
great   German    Empire?" 

"I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,"  replied  Admiral  Dewey 
with  great  coolness  and  courtesy.  Then  hospitably  invited 
his  guests  to  assuage  their  wrath  with  a  cocktail  or  a  mint 
julep. 

But  the  German  was  not  to  be  pacified,  and  flounced  him- 
self off  to  report  the  matter  to  Wilhelm  II. 

"And  do  you  know,"  said  Admiral  Dewey  to  us,  "I'd  never 
have  risked  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  little  British  cruiser 
representing  the  British  fleet  at  my  back." 

With  considerable  difficulty  Younghusband  secured 
an  assignment  to  service  in  South  Africa  in  the  Boer 
war  and  had  numerous  exciting  adventures  there,  the 


relation  of  which  occupies  many  pages  of  his  memoirs 
One  incident  is  worth  relating: 

I  was  out  of  camp  at  the  time,  and  on  my  return  was  mc 
by  Beresford-Peirse,  my  adjutant,  who  said: 

"Two  fellows  have  come  to  see  you.  One  is  a  very  bij 
fellow,  and  the  other  very  small.     Don't  know  who  they  are.' 

By  the  mess  cart  were  standing  two  gentlemen,  both  it 
mufti.  One  I  at  once  recognized  as  Rudyard  Kipling.  His 
greeting  was  quite  characteristic.  He  wore  divided  glasses 
the  top  half  for  landscapes,  and  the  bottom  half  for  reading 
and  writing. 

He  was  peering  through  the  top  halves,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached,  and  without  further  prelude,   he  burst  out : 

"I  say,  who  were  the  other  two  living  in  Kashmir  House, 
Lahore  ?  One  was  Younghusband.  Who  were  the  other 
two  ?" 

"Woon  and  Maude,"  I  replied,  and  offered  them  some  tea, 
I  am  afraid  without  sugar  or  milk. 

"So  it  was.  Let  me  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes."    .     .     . 

As  the  two  great  men  were  leaving  camp,  the  gallant  Yeo- 
men of  the  Third  Imperial  Yeomanry,  hearing  that  two  such 
celebrated  persons  were  in  camp,  gathered  together  to  see 
them,  and  raised  a  hearty  cheer. 

Said  Cecil  Rhodes  hastily  : 

"Take  off  your  cap,  they  are  cheering  you." 

Said  Rudyard   Kipling: 

"No  they  are  not.     They  are  cheering  you.     Take  off  yo 
cap." 

Then  Solomon  at  their  elbow  suggested : 

"I  think  they  are  cheering  you  both." 

Whereupon  both,  clinging  close  together  for  support,  shyly 
took  off  their  caps. 

Throughout  the  memoirs  are  interspersed  interesting 
anecdotes  of  soldiers  and  their  exploits,  and  one  chapter 
is  devoted  to  tales  of  the  winning  of  Victoria  Crosses 
that  are  thrilling  indeed.  One  of  these  tells  of  how  a 
brave  Sepoy  achieved  the  coveted  honor  and  shows 
the  devotion  displayed  by  these  fine  soldiers: 

At  this  moment  Sepoy  (now  Lance-Naik)  Lalla  came  across 
a  major  in  his  regiment  150  yards  from  the  enemy,  lying 
completely  exposed  in  the  open,  and  trying  to  bandage  a 
grievous  wound.  Lalla  dragged  him  a  few  yards  to  a  very 
slight  depression  only  a  few  inches  deep,  and  there  bound  up 
the  major's  wounds.  Whilst  doing  so  he  heard  other  cries 
for  help,  and  sallying  forth  dragged  four  more  of  his  com- 
rades into  the  meagre  shelter  and  bound  up  their  wounds. 

Meanwhile  it  had  come  on  to  rain  hard,  and  a  pitiless  icy 
wind  sprang  up.  Then  Lalla  heard  another  voice  calling  for 
help  about  fifty  yards  to  the  front,  and  only  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  Turkish  trenches.  He  recognized  the  voice  and  said 
to  the  major : 

"That  is  my  adjutant,  Sahib,  calling.  I  must  go  out  and 
help  him." 

"No,  Lalla,  it  is  quite  useless,"  said  the  major.  "You  will 
certainly  be  shot  dead  and  therefore  be  of  no  use." 

Then,  seeing  that  Lalla  was  still  preparing  to  go,  he  added: 

"I  order  you  not  to  go.     Lie  down." 

Lalla  lay  still  for  a  bit,  and  then  the  voice  from  the  front 
again  called  for  help. 

Up  jumped  Lalla,  and  calling  out,  "I'll  be  back  in  a  minute," 
dashed  out  to  his  adjutant. 

The  adjutant,  just  before  he  was  taken  into  the  operating- 
room  in  hospital,  where  he  died,  dictated  his  evidence  to  a 
brother  officer.     He  said: 

"I  was  shot  down  in  the  open  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy,  and  lay  in  great  agony.  An  officer  of  the  Black 
Watch,  who  was  lying  wounded  a  few  yards  off,  tried  to  crawl 
to  my  assistance,  but  he  was  instantly  shot  dead.  Every  time 
I  made  the  slightest  movement  bullets  whistled  past  me  or 
through  me.  Then  came  a  Sepoy  to  my  assistance,  and  he 
was  instantly  shot  dead.  Then  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  a  bitter  a 
wind  sprang  up.  Then  as  I  lay  in  great  pain  suddenly  ap-  \ 
peared  Lalla  and  lay  down  beside  me  with  cheering  words. 
First  he  bound  up  my  wounds,  and  taking  off  his  own  coat 
spread  it  over  me.  Then  he  lay  down  lengthways  so  as  to  ' 
protect  me  from  the  enemy's  bullets.  For  five  hours  he 
lay  like  this  in  the  wet  and  cold,  and  all  the  Lime  kept 
talking  cheerfully  and  encouragingly  to  keep  my  spirits 
up.  At  length  when  it  grew  dusk  he  crept  off  and  said  he 
was  going  back  to  get  assistance  and  would  soon  return. 
I  slept  or  dozed  for  some  time  and  then  heard  Lalla  return. 

"  'It  is  good,  Sahib,  very  good.  I  have  brought  some 
stretcher-bearers  up  not  far  from  this.  I  will  lie  flat  whilst 
you  get  on  my  back,  and  then  I  will  crawl  away  with  you  on 
my  hands  and  knees.'  " 

With  great  difficulty  the  adjutant  obeyed  these  instructions 
and  was  borne  painfully  many  hundred  yards  by  Lalla  to  the 
stretcher-bearers. 

Then  Lalla  said : 

"I  must  return  and  fetch  the  major,  Sahib,  and  those  four 
Sepoys." 

And  this  he  did,  and  brought  them  all  safely  out.  And 
wonderful  to  relate  he  was  not  touched  by  bullet  or  shell,  all 
day  or  night.  Next  morning  he  was  hale  and  hearty  and 
cheerful  as  ever,  and  grinned  with  great  joyousness  when  he 
heard  that  he  was  a  brave  man. 

The  Victoria  Cross  has  only  recently  been  accorded  to 
Indian  soldiers,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  worthier  wearer  of 
that  badge  of  honor  and  bravery  than  Lance-Naik  Lalla  of  the 
Dogras. 

A  Soldier's  Memories  in  Peace  and  War.  By 
Major-General  Sir  George  Younghusband.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  $5  net. 


John  Ruskin  tells  the  following  story  of  his  first 
lesson  in  liberty :  "One  evening,"  he  says,  "when  I 
was  yet  in  my  nurse's  arms,  I  wanted  to  touch  the  tea 
urn,  which  was  boiling  merrily.  It  was  an  early  taste 
for  bronzes,  I  suppose;  but  I  was  resolute  about  it. 
My  mother  made  me  keep  my  fingers  back ;  I  insisted  in 
putting  them  forward.  My  nurse  would  have  taken 
me  away  from  the  urn,  but  my  mother  said:  'Let  him 
touch  it,  nurse.'  So  I  touched  it,  and  that  was  my  first 
lesson  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  liberty.  It  was  the 
first  piece  of  liberty  I  got,  and  the  last  which  for  some 

time  I  asked." 

^»^ 

Western  Siberia,  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
the  Yenisei  River,  is  capable,  according  to  reliable  esti- 
mates, of  supporting  a  population  of  800,000,000,  or 
eight  times  the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 
Already  the  huge  area  is  supporting  9,000,000  out  of 
the  11,500,000  that  form  the  entire  population  of  Si- 
beria. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


The  condition  of  the  stock  market  is  per- 
plexing, even  to  the  most  experienced  traders. 
Undeniably  there  has  been  liquidation  of  late. 
It  has  not  been  by  heavy  holders  of  securities, 
but  rather  by  the  small  ones  who  have  become 
apprehensive  because  of  the  market's  declining 
tendency.  The  heavy  speculators  made  their 
profits   on   the   boom,    months   ago,    and   since 
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then    have    been    quietly    awaiting    an    oppor- 
tunity to  repurchase  what  they  sold. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why  the  financial 
writers  have  been  in  a  pessimistic  mood  of 
late.  They  usually  reflect  the  feelings,  sym- 
pathies, and  desires  of  the  big  operators  with 
whom  they  are  in  touch.  The  best  view  of 
the  situation  in  Wall  Street  is  usually  ob- 
tained by  an  observer  who  keeps  somewhat 
away  from  its  environment  and  predicates  his 
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works  out  badly  for  the  industrial  situation, 
as  the  most  careful  observers  believe  it  will, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  changed  as 
speedily  as  possible,  for  our  law-makers  seem 
to  be  fond  of  trying  experiments,  and  if  one 
fails  they  are  always  willing  to  try  another. 
While  this  condition  of  uncertainty  exists 
speculators  will  find  an  unusually  profitable 
and  promising  field  of  operation  in  the  pur- 
chase of  short-term  notes  and  bonds.  They 
are  now  on  the  bargain  counter  and,  on  the 
declaration  of  peace,  will  undoubtedly  show 
a  handsome  speculative  profit.  Some  of  these 
notes  and  some  good  foreign  bonds  can  be 
bought  on  a  basis  to  yield  from  6  to  7  per 
cent.  Industrial  and  railroad  bonds  are  also 
being  offered  on  a  most  attractive  basis. 
Heavy  operators,  who  always  take  the  con- 
servative side  and  who  sold  their  stocks  at  a 
good  profit,  have  lately  been  investing  in 
short-term  notes  and  in  the  best  of  the  vari- 
ous government,  railroad,  and  industrial 
bonds.  

The  money  market  has  become  firmer  in 
the  last  month,  reflecting  the  heavy  fall  de- 
mands which  are  foreseen.  Five  per  cent,  is 
the  minimum  rate  for  time  money,  while  the 
call  rate  is  fluctuating  around  3  per  cent. 

Reports  from  throughout  the  country  indi- 
cate that  banks  are  in  comfortable  position, 
although  well  loaned  up  at  the  centres.  Coun- 
try banks  are  easier  and  expecting  a  great  in- 
crease of  deposits  when  the  crops  are  moved. 
The  abstract  of  the  condition  of  banks  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  on  June  20th, 
issued  by  the  comptroller,  shows  that  on  that 
date  all  members  held  $859,421,000  in  excess 
of  the  required  reserves,  as  compared  with 
$9S7. 763, 000  on  May  1st.  Country  banks  held 
an  average  reserve  of  24.05  per  cent.,  of 
which  6.56  per  cent,  was  in  vault,  8.14  per 
cent,  was  in  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  8.21 
per  cent,  was  with  approved  reserve  agents. 
Reserve  city  banks  held  21.68  per  cent.,  of 
which  6.31  per  cent,  was  in  banks,  8.03  was 
in  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  8.11  was  with 
approved  reserve  agents.  Central  reserve  city 
banks  held  20.47  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
for  August  24th  showed  bills  discounted  for 
members  down  to  $128,407,000,  and  bills 
bought  in  the  open  market  at  $159,557,000, 
the  lowest  point  reached  since  the  Liberty 
Loan  was  closed.  These  banks  are  in  strong 
position  to  go  into  the  fall  season,  and  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  mem- 
ber banks  to  use  their  facilities  to  handle  the 
legitimate  fall  business.  It  is  evident  that 
the  demands  Upon  the  banking  facilities  of 
the  country  will  be  very  great  in  the  months 
intervening  between  now  and  the  new  year. 
A  great  crop  has  been  produced,  and  owing 
to  the  high  prices  at  which  it  will  be  moved 
approximately  twice  as  much  money  and 
credit  will  be  required  to  handle  a  given 
quantity  as  in  ordinary  years.  The  industries, 
for  the  same  reasons,  will  require  more  work- 
ing capital  than  ever,  and  as  trade  will  be 
active  merchants'  stocks  will  have  to  be  large, 
and  will  run  into  unusual  values.  Finally, 
there  will  be  the  new  government  loan,  call- 
ing for  an  unprecedented  sum.  These  de- 
mands altogether  look  formidable,  and  un- 
questionably they  mean  that  the  bankers  must 
be  alive  to  the  task  which  devolves  upon 
them,  and  make  intelligent  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  reserve  system.  All  of  these  re- 
quirements can  be  met  by  the  shifting  of 
credit  within  the  country,  and  if  good  sense 
prevails  that  credit  will  be  self-liquidating. — 
The  National   City   Bank. 


judgment  on  his  own  observation  of  condi- 
tions rather  than  on  those  that  particularly 
and  directly  affect   the  market. 

Beyond  question,  speculation  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  socialistic  attitude  of  those  in 
power  at  Washington,  and  the  tendency  to  fix 
high  prices  for  the  farmer's  products — which 
already  seem  too  high — and  low  prices  for  the 
products  of  the  mine  and  the  factory.  But  if 
this  price-fixing  scheme  of  the  Administration 
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Last  April  we  sent  out  a  very  bullish  letter 
on  rails.  This  was  just  before  the  decision 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  increased 
freight  rates.  While  the  decision  was  not  up 
to  expectations,  those  roads  that  needed  it 
most  were  granted  sufficient  increase  to  en- 
able them  to  keep  up  a  substantial  earning 
rate.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  rail- 
roads have  not  suffered  from  the  decision, 
and  in  fact  the  earnings  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

When  we  wrote  the  above-mentioned  letter 
the  average  price  of  the  twenty  leading  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  declined  to  around 
90.50  and  six  weeks  later  rallied  to  95.70,  a 
rise  of  over  5J4  points.  Since  that  time  they 
have  again  declined  to  around  91,  so  that 
they  are  now  at  a  very  low  figure. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  necessary  read- 
justment under  way  and  all  of  the  rails  have 
suffered  from  the  affliction  of  a  few.  The 
grossest  irregularities  can  be  found  in  the 
rail  list.  Delaware  and  Hudson,  whose 
earnings  are  less  than  the  9  per  cent,  divi- 
dend, is  selling  out  of  line  with  Lehigh  Valley 
and  Reading.  The  last  two  stocks  in  turn 
are  selling  out  of  line  with  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  also  a  coal  stock.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
is  earning  twice  as  much  as  St.  Paul,  it  is 
paying  the  same  dividend,  but  is  7  points 
cheaper  in  the  market.  Rock  Island  Preferred 
issues,  earning  better  than  12  per  cent.,  are 
selling  at  attractive  investment  prices. 
Southern  Railway  Common,  earning  9  per 
cent.,  is  selling  only  a  few  points  above  the 
Erie  Common,  which  is  earning  less  than  3 
per  cent. 

The    reason    for   all   these   irregularities   is 


that  there  has  been  no  genuine  market  in 
rail  stocks  for  a  year.  All  of  the  standard 
rails  are  selling  at  low  prices  and  both  their 
preferred  and  common  issues  are  more  of  in- 
vestment than  speculative  stocks.  When  the 
market  for  these  securities  rises  the  holder 
of  these  securities  will  not  only  have  en- 
joyed a  marked  increase,  but  will  hold  sub- 
stantial issues  with  good  earning  power  be- 
hind them. 

Everything  looks  blue  now  owing  to  the  un- 
decided issues  on  hand,  such  as  price-fixing, 
excess  profits  tax,  etc.  But  beyond  doubt  the 
government  will  not  let  corporations  starve. 
The  country  is  going  through  the  same 
routine  it  has  in  the  past  only  on  a  larger 
scale  of  collecting  money  and  spending  it 
again,  and  this  process  can  mean  nothing  but 
prosperity.  This  trend  of  events  will  con- 
tinue and  at  the  end  of  the  inflation  the 
people  will  have  the  money. 

Stocks  are  the  cheapest  things  to  be  had 
now.  The  time  has  come  when  the  discrimi- 
nating investor  should  take  a  good  look  at  the 
market  and  pick  up  the  bargains.  The  rich 
men  who  will  be  forced  to  give  up  large  sums 
on  account  of  the  income  tax  will  work  harder 
and  apply  more  brain  energy  to  make  up  that 
sum  than  ever  before. 

Besides  the  rails,  there  are  numerous  other 
stocks  among  the  industrials  not  classified  as 
war  stocks,  which  are  real  bargains  at  pres- 
ent prices.  Among  this  latter  class  may  be 
mentioned  copper  stocks.  The  government 
can  not  consistently  pay  less  than  25  cents 
for  copper,  but  this  price  will  be  a  favorable 
point  because  the  companies  would  then  be 
certain  of  getting  it  during  the  balance  of 
the  war  and  would  then  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  decline  in  metal  prices.  It  is  this 
danger  that  has  continuously  kept  copper 
stocks  from  going  higher. 

The  government  has  recently  fixed  prices 
on  coal  81.5  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts,  over 
those  formerly  prevailing  in  peace  times. 
The  coal  operators  are  not  getting  all  they 
want,  but  at  the  same  time  this  price  leaves 
them  a  profit  three  or  four  times  as  large 
as  they  made  in  peace  times.  At  the  same 
time  the  cost  to  the  coal  consumer  has  been 
cut  in  two,  so  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government  is  bound  to  meet  with  popular 
applause.  On  this  basis,  namely,  181.5  per 
cent,  of  normal,  would  mean  26  cents  to  28 
cents  for  copper,  and  about  1 0  cents  for 
spelter.  These  would  be  very  satisfactory 
prices,  and  if  realized  they  could  certainly  be 
regarded  as  bull  points  on  the  copper  stocks. 
The  President's  magnificent  reply  to  the 
Pope's  peace  letter  again  confirms  the  strong 
stand  this  country  takes  in  negotiating  peace, 
and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this 
favorable  peace  is  not  far  off.  So  among 
the  bargains  to  be  closely  watched  at  present 
are  the  peace  stocks.  First  among  these  are 
shipping  shares,  such  as  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  Pacific  Mail,  etc.,  then  food 
supplies  such  as  California  Packing  and  Swift 
&  Co.,  etc.,  and  farming  implements,  such  as 
International  Harvester,  etc. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  removal  of  price  and 
excess  profit  uncertainty,  which  has  been  de- 
pressing, looks  more  like  a  sustaining  in- 
fluence instead  of  a  bear  point.  The  losses 
caused  by  the  large  cuts  in  prices  will  of 
course  be  materially  offset  by  the  reduction 
in  excess  profit  taxes,  and  likewise  by  in- 
creases in  consumption  by  private  interests. 
In  the  past  the  high  prices  for  commodities 
such  as  steel  and  copper  have  resulted  in  re- 
striction of  consumption,  but  now  with  re- 
duced prices  peace  interest  will  start  to  buy 
in  quantities,  so  in  summarizing  our  state- 
ments, we  are  very  much  inclined  to  advise 
buying  on  breaks  rather  than  selling,  and  to 
keep  an  ever-watchful  eye  for  bargains  on 
each  break.  The  present  break  in  the  mar- 
ket contains  such  bargains  as  high-class  rails, 
copper  stocks,  and  the  peace  stocks.  Advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  this  opportunity — 
McDonnell  &   Co. 
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$5,278,313,000  against  $5,347,299,000  the  pre- 
vious week  and  $4,635,870,000  in  the  same 
week  last  year.  Canadian  clearings  aggre- 
gate $189,802,000,  as  against  $197,657,000  and 
$168,309,000.  

With  reference  to  the  offering  of  the  small 
remainder  of  first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  Manager  Men- 
denhall  of  the  land  company  said  Tuesday 
that  not  only  were  the  crop  prospects  this 
year  excellent,  but  that  the  prices  obtained 
for  the  beans  and  barley  already  sold  were 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  income  of  the 
Holland  Land  Company  from  its  crops  and 
leases  will  be  more  than  double  the  original 
estimates,   according  to   Manager   Mendenhall. 

A  publishing  company  in  Java  desires  to 
purchase  paper  of  all  kinds.  A  line  of  samples 
may  be  examined  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  or  district  office. 
Refer  to   File   No.  91,922. 


The  usual  midsummer  dullness  has  been 
emphasized  by  general  market  conditions. 
Dealers  report  a  small  counter  business,  but 
investors  and  bankers  in  general  have  been 
awaiting  definite  announcement  regarding  the 
next  Liberty  Loan. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  com- 
pilation the  combined  average  of  forty  high- 
grade    issues    is    89.19    for    August    28,    1917, 
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Published  statements  that  the  drought  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  which  is  seriously  af- 
fecting the  sugar  crop,  has  been  broken  are 
entirely  without  foundation,  according  to  re- 
ports brought  to  this  city  by  passengers  ar- 
riving from  the  Big  Island  on  the  Manna  Kea. 
The  dry  weather  still  holds,  and  each  day  is 
eating  into  the  profits  of  next  year  and  the 
year  following.  Light  showers  have  fallen  in 
some  places,  but  not  enough  to  be  of  material 
benefit. 

J.  M.  Lydgate,  one  of  the  Mauna  Kea's  ar- 
rivals, reports  that  he  was  informed  by  Big 
Island  people  that  the  1918  sugar  crop  pros- 
pect has  already  been  reduced  by  20,000  tons, 
the  pecuniary  damage  at  this  time  amounting, 
in  round  numbers,  to  $3,000,000.  Water  is 
actually  selling  by  the  bucket  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Honokaa.  The  drought  around 
Hilo.  however,  is  not  nearly  so  bad,  showing 
chiefly  in  the  lack  of  flume  water. 

In  Laupahoehoe,  it  is  reported,  there  is  not 
water  enough  to  keep  the  mill  condensers  go- 
ing.— The  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser, 
Honolulu.  

Bank  clearings  in  the  United  States  for 
the  week  ending  September  5th,  as  reported 
to  Bradstreet's  Journal,  New  York,  aggregate 


compared  with  90.19  July  28,  1917,  and  93.88 
August  28,    1916. 

Very  little  new  financing  has  been  an- 
nounced and  the  few  issues  offered  to  the 
public  have  been  in  the  form  of  short-term 
notes.  At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be 
a  stronger  demand  for  one-year  notes  as  the 
major  portion  of  the  financing  has  been  con- 
fined to  two-year  maturities. 

The  municipal  market  was  quite  active  with 
a  good  demand  from  private  investors,  es- 
tates, and  institutions.  This  demand  was 
occasioned  in  part  by  the  talk  of  a  taxable 
government  loan  and  the  fact  that  municipals 
have  reached  the  level  of  prices  ruling  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  following  municipal  sales  occurred  dur- 
ing the  month,  which  are  of  interest: 

$  3,000,000   State  of  California  Serial  4J^s. 
1,000,000  State  of  Tennessee  1  year  5s. 
1,250,000  City   of  Waterbury,    Conn.,    Serial 
4^s. 
950,000  Westchester    County,    New    York, 

Serial   4J^s. 
210,000  Cincinnati,    Ohio,    School    District 

20-40  optional  4&s. 
850,000  Syracuse,   New  York,  Serial  4^s. 
573,000  Nassau  County,  New  York,  Serial 
4j^s. 
1,235,000  Cleveland    School    District.    Serial 
5  per  cent.  Bonds. 
927,000  Des    Moines,    Iowa,    Serial    5    per 
cent.    Bonds. 
25,000,000  New    York    City    3^6     Months' 
Revenue  Notes. 
500,000  Stale  of  Oregon  Serial  4s. 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Six  Books  of  Verse 

LIVELIHOOD *1 .25  net 

Br  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 

LINES  LONG  AND  SHORT 1.25  net 

By  Henry  B.  Fuller. 

THE  GOLDEN  THRESHOLD 1.00  net 

BySarojini  Naidu. 

THE    COLLECTED     POEMS     OF    WIL 

LIAM  H.  DAVIS 1.50  net 

MOUNTAIN  INTERVAL 1.25  net 

By  Robert  Frost. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS 1.25  net 

By  Michael  Strange. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Danish  "West  Indies. 

The  most  recent  contribution  to  American 
colonial  history.  Dr.  Westergaard's  "Danish 
West  Indies,"  takes  on  an  added  interest  by 
reason  of  the  purchase  of  these  islands  by 
the  United  States.  The  author,  a  scholar  of 
Danish  origin  but  American  birth,  pursued 
special  historical  studies  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  found  here  in  the  collections 
of  the  Bancroft  Library  interesting  material 
bearing  on  the  early  history  of  the  Danish 
experiment  in  American  colonizing.  A  study 
of  this  material  led  him  to  undertake  the 
task  of  writing  a  history  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  and  on  going  to  Copenhagen  he  found 
that  even  in  Danish  no  such  history  had  been 
written  and  the  records  had  remained  un- 
consulted. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Westergaard's  labors  is  a 
fine  piece  of  historical  work.  He  has  dug  out 
an  amazing  number  of  curious  documents  and 
records  and  has  constructed  something  more 
than  a  bare  record  of  events.  His  book 
abounds  in  vivid  pictures  of  the  men  who 
were  prominent  in  the  life  and  administra- 
tion of  the  colonies  and  the  correct  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  economic  side  of  the  Danish 
overseas  undertaking.  As  he  points  out  in 
his  preface,  sugar  was  king  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  even  such  lesser  powers  as  Den- 
mark-Norway sought  to  secure  their  own 
plantations  for  their  supply.  The  method  of 
exploitation  in  this  as  in  the  undertakings  of 
several  other  countries  was  by  stock  compa- 
nies, and  these  were  not  always  successful, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  management  and 
the  conflicts  growing  out  of  European  com- 
plications and  wars.  A  large  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Danish  West  Indies  is  taken  up 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Danish  West  India 
Company.  A  unique  feature  is  the  participa- 
tion of  Brandenburg,  a  little-known  episode 
in   Prussian  history. 

The  African  slave  trade  comes  in  for  con- 
siderable attention,  for  the  problem  of  labor 
was  a  serious  one,  and  the  great  companies 
found  it  more  profitable  to  maintain  their 
own  depots  on  the  Guinea  coast  and  do  their 
own  importing  of  "black  ivory"  than  to  pur- 
chase slaves. 

Our  reasons  for  purchasing  the  islands 
were  strategic  and  were  closely  connected  with 
the  guarding  of  the  Panama  Canal,  hence  the 
earlier  history  of  our  new  possessions,  so  well 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Westergaard,  has  for  us  only 
an    academic    interest,    but    students    of    our 


colonial  history,  who  realize  the  importance 
of  the  Caribbean,  will  find  in  the  volume  much 
of  value  as  a  side  light  upon  their  studies. 
Although  the  author  has  in  preparation  addi- 
tional volumes  covering  the  whole  period  of 
the  Danish  occupation,  he  has  rendered  the 
present  work  the  more  timely  by  adding  a 
supplementary  chapter  briefly  sketching  the 
history  from  1755  down  to  the  present  time. 
Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  who  was  the 
inspiration  of  the  studies  that  resulted  in  the 
history,  and  under  whom  Dr.  Westergaard 
worked  for  his  doctor's  degree,  has  con- 
tributed a  critical  and  appreciative  introduc- 
tion. 

The  Danish  West  Indies.  By  Waldemar 
Westergaard.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   52.50. 

A  Naturalist  in  Borneo. 
A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  stout 
volume  of  notes  on  the  fauna  of  Borneo  that 
has  just  been  published  under  the  title  of  "A 
Naturalist  in  Borneo."  The  author  of  the 
notes,  the  late  Robert  W.  C.  Shelford,  was  a 
brilliant  investigator  of  natural  history  who 
had  struggled  all  his  life  against  painful 
physical  infirmity  and  disease,  and  after  a 
splendid  career  of  usefulness  and  of  valuable 
contributions  to  science  was  obliged  to  give 
up.  first  his  work  at  Sarawak,  and  later  his 
work  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  during  his  pro- 
tracted last  illness  at  Margate  he  wrote  the 
notes  on  his  studies  in  Borneo  that  form  the 
material  of  this  most  interesting  book.  He 
passed  away  before  the  volume  was  com- 
pleted and  loving  friends  and  admirers  filled 
in  the  lacunar  and  brought  out  the  book  in 
its  present  form  as  a  most  touching  testi- 
monial  to   the   devoted   student. 

The  book  forms  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  animal  life  of  Borneo,  and  while  dealing 
with  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
serious  scientific  observer,  has  nevertheless 
the  charm  of  a  popular  treatise  for  the  lay- 
man. The  fact  that  the  author's  specialty 
was  the  study  of  mimetic  animals,  the  in- 
sects and  animals  that  depend  upon  mimicry 
for  security,  shows  the  character  of  his  in- 
terest as  a  naturalist. 

Borneo  is  fortunate  in  having  as  one  of 
its  great  administrators  Sir  Charles  Hose, 
who  in  addition  to  doing  a  splendid  work  for 
the  civilization  and  betterment  of  the  native 
races  of  Borneo,  has  made  for  himself  world- 
wide reputation  as'  a  naturalist,  and  in  him 
Mr.  Shelford  found  encouraging  support.  A 
number  of  the  illustrations  in  the  present 
volume  are  made  from  photographs  made  by 
Sir  Charles  Hose  himself. 

Each  of  the  earlier  chapters  is  devoted  to 
a  group  of  animals — mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects.  Two  more  chapters  deal 
with  animal  mimicry  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween ants  and  plants.  These  are  followed 
by  accounts  of  the  author's  journeys  in  Sara- 
wak and  his  experiences  in  the  forests  and 
along  the  streams.  A  final  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  the  natives  of  Borneo. 
A  Naturalist  in  Borneo.  By  Robert  \Y.  C. 
Shelford.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5 
net. 


Caribbean  Interests. 
With  our  characteristic  provincialism  we 
have  been  almost  oblivious  to  the  importance 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  its  islands  on  the 
future  of  our  economic  and  political  history' 
and  foreign  relations.  We  have  failed  to 
realize  that  this  sea  has  become  one  of  the 
world's  great  highways  of  commerce  and  that 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  coun- 
tries that  border  it  are  treasure  houses  of  re- 
sources that  have  scarce  been  touched.  Our 
attention  has  now  been  attracted  to  this  re- 
gion, its  possibilities  and  its  problems,  by  the 
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recent  acquisition  for  frankly  strategic  rea- 
sons of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  In  the 
"Caribbean  Interests  of  the  United  States" 
Professor  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  has  made  an  interesting 
study  of  this  region  and  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  relation  to  it. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  our  in- 
terests here  are  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  We  are  the  chief  customer  of 
these  islands  and  mainland  states.  The  sea 
is  the  antechamber  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
Our  relationships  with  South  America  depend 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  it.  Such,  indeed, 
are  our  interests  there  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  undertake  the  actual  supervision 
of  several  of  these  states. 

Professor  Jones  deals  in  turn  with  the  sev- 
eral countries  and  their  economic  relations 
with  the  United  States.  The  British  West 
Indies,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti,  Central  America,  and  the  northern  re- 
publics of  South  America,  all  come  in  for 
extensive  treatment.  Interesting  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the  banana 
trade,  to  the  oil  industry,  and  to  the  ques- 
tions of  harbors  and  naval  bases. 

His  treatment  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
the  Panama  revolution  and  the  Panama  Canal 
tolls  is  not  entirely  convincing.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Panama  revolution  he  sets  forth 
the  main  details  clearly,  especially  those 
which  show  the  special  interests  of  the  people 
of  Panama  and  of  ourselves,  as  well  as  the 
bad  faith  of  the  rotten  government  in  Co- 
lombia that  repudiated  the  Hay-Harran  treaty 
and  tried  to  hold  us  up  on  the  eve  of  the 
expiration  of  the  French  concession.  But  he 
says  nothing  at  all  about  the  evidence  that 
has  been  adduced  to  show  to  what  an  extent 
the  actual  revolution  was  financed  and  en- 
gineered from  New  York  and  Paris,  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  it  was  a  spon- 
taneous Panamanian  affair.  In  the  matter 
of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  controversy  he 
sets  forth  in  a  fair  and  judicial  manner  the 
points  made  by  both  parties. 

His  chapter  dealing  with  the  resources  and 
products  of  the  Caribbean  countries  and  the 
trade  in  them  in  the  United  States  is  a  reve- 
lation of  the  importance  of  this  region  to  us 
from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint  and 
should  awaken  our  interest  and  make  us 
alive  to  the  opportunities  at  our  door,  oppor- 
tunities which  we  have  hitherto  largely  over- 
looked. 

Caribbean  Interests  ok  the  United  States. 
By  Chester  Llovd  Jones.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 


Briefer  Reviewt. 
Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  published  a 
little  volume  of  "Patriotic  Toasts,"  by  Fred 
Emerson  Brooks  (50  cents).  The  toasts  are 
in  rhyme  and  of  a  broad  and  liberal  senti- 
ment. 

Brentano's  have  published  a  "Vade-Mecum" 
for  the  use  of  army  officers  and  interpreters. 
It  contains  French  and  English  technical  and 
military  terms,  as  well  as  an  ample  selection 
of  those  general  phrases  that  conditions  may 
call  for.     The  price  is  $1. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  "Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast,"  by  Richard  A.  Dana.  The  pub- 
lishers have  given  to  this  classic  a  worthy 
form,  and  those  who  do  not  already  possess 
it  should  take  this  opportunity  to  do  so. 

We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  health 
books  are  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of 
hypochondria  and  that  on  the  whole  we 
should  be  better  off  without  them.  None  the 
less  "Health  First,"  by  Henry  Dwight  Chapin, 
M.  D.  (Century  Company;  $1.50 J,  contains  a 
lot  of  eminently  sane  advice  that  should  be 
useful  to  those  who  unaccountably  wish  to 
live  for  a  long  time.  The  chapter  on  ma- 
terialism is  refreshingly  good. 

"The  Menace  of  Peace,"  by  George  D. 
Herron  (Mitchell  Kennerley  ;  $1),  is  a  power- 
ful plea  for  the  recognition  that  the  war  is 
not  between  nations  and  armies,  but  between 
ideas,  and  that  Prussianism  is  an  incarnation 
of  the  world  forces  of  evil.  There  should  be 
no  peace,  says  the  author,  until  Prussianism 
has  been  compelled  to  surrender  its  sword. 
Mr.  Herron's  little  book  is  a  refreshing  reply 
to  pacifist  materialism  as  well  as  to  pacifist 
idealism.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  should 
be  read. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Hermann  Hagedorn's  latest  work,  "You 
Are  the  Hope  of  the  World,"  has  met  with 
the  commendation  of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
"This  little  book,"  Colonel  Roosevelt  said  in 
a  recent  patriotic  address,  "written  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  America,  should  likewise 
be  read  by  all  their  mothers  and  fathers." 

After  much  speculation  throughout  the 
trade  as  to  who  would  get  Ambassador 
Gerard's  book,  now  appearing  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company  finally  break  the  suspense  by  an- 
nouncing that   they   are  to  be   the  publishers. 

Zane  Grey,  author  of  "Wildfire."  "Riders 
of  the  Purple  Sage,"  and  other  novels  of  the 
Southwest,   had  the  honorary  degree   of  Mas- 


ter of  Letters  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  June  20th. 
Mr.  Grey  left  his  Pennsylvania  home  last 
week  for  a  Western  trip  through  the  Glacier 
National  Park,   Oregon,  and  California. 

The  late  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand,  famous  editor 
of  Punch  from  1880  to  1906,  left  property 
valued  at    £18,176. 

Captain  Bruce  Bairnsfather's  sketches  set 
all  England  chuckling,  when  they  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Bystander,  and  they  have  met 
with  as  hearty  a  welcome  by  Americans  who 
have  had  the  luck  to  see  them.  Now,  with 
their  amusing  captions,  they  have  been 
gathered  into  a  volume  and  will  be  published 
in  September  by  the  Putnams  under  the  title 
of  "Fragments   from   France." 

A  discussion  of  "Nietzsche  the  Thinker," 
by  William  M.  Salter,  which  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  will  publish  in  September,  views  that 
maleficent  philosopher  from  a  new  angle. 
Dr.  Salter  argues  that  the  present  world  war 
is  due  to  European  tendencies  that  Nietzsche 
opposed. 

S.  S.  McClure's  "Obstacles  to  Peace"  is  be- 
ing translated   into  Japanese. 

One  of  the  best  selling  war  books  in 
America  in  the  past  couple  of  months  has 
been  Empey's  "Over  the  Top,"  a  record  of 
trench  experiences  by  an  American  who  has 
been  invalided  home  with  three  bullet 
wounds  gained  in  a  daring  trench  raid  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  sur- 
vivors out  of  the  twenty  who  started.  It  is 
breezily,  even  slangily,  written  and  spares 
none  of  the  details,  including  gore  and  body 
lice. 

The  Century  Company  announces  that 
Bertrand  Russell's  "Why  Men  Fight"  has  re- 
turned to  the  press  for  a  fifth  edition.  This 
means  that,  with  one  exception,  the  book  has 
been  reprinted  every  month  since  its  original 
publication  in  January. 
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boarding  school  (for  boys)  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  Twenty  -  eighth  year  begins 
August  22. 

The  real  test  of  any  school  is  the  record 
of  its  graduates.  Catalogue  gives  present 
positions  of  Alumni  of  toe  past  26  years. 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California 
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All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  he  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Ultimate  Democracy. 
The  mass  of  undigested  reading  which 
rofessor  Newell  L.  Sims,  of  the  University 
f  Florida,  has  quoted  or  paraphrased  in  his 
Ultimate  Democracy  and  Its  Making"  is  in- 
resting  and  suggestive  as  a  symptom  of  the 
opular  unrest  today  occasioned  by  social  and 
conomic  inequality.  Just  what  Professor 
ims'  concept  of  democracy  is  it  is  difficult 
fo  ascertain  from  his  rambling  pages,  but 
ne  gathers  that  he  has  a  vague  idea  of  a 
tate  in  which  social  inequality  shall  be  elimi- 
lated  by  wise  if  drastic  economic  adjust- 
nents  and  that  the  product  will  be  actual  in- 
stead of  legal  justice  and  a  better  civiliza- 
,ion. 

Unfortunately  for  the  value  of  what  might 
lave  been  a  worth-while  comparative  study  oi 
he  vigorous  and  original  minds  that  are 
.Vorking  on  the  acute  sociological  problems  to- 
lay  from  political,  economic,  and  biological 
standpoints,  he  approaches  his  subject  from 
[he  viewpoint  of  emotionalism  and  fills  his 
pages  with  allusions  and  illustrations  tinged 
yith  strong  prejudice.  His  method  is  nei- 
her  judicial   nor   logical. 

Nevertheless  he  makes  many  interesting 
ioints,  such  as  the  part  that  unrestricted  im- 
ligration  has  played  and  will  play  in  in- 
uencing  the  character  of  democracy  ;  the  ne- 
essity  of  utilizing  eugenics  for  the  promotion 
■>f  democracy;  and  the  possibility  of  bringing 
bout  the  actual  readjustment  of  economic 
ronditions  without  violent  revolution,  but 
ilong  the  lines  indicated  by  so-called  progres- 
ive  legislation.  Incidentally  one  can  not  help 
jeing  amused  by  the  author's  lame  efforts  to 
inswer  the  conclusions  on  economic  in- 
equality reached  by  W.  H.  Mallock  in  his 
jook,  "Social   Inequality." 

Ultimate  Democracy  and  Its  Making.  By 
Newell  L.  Sims.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 


America's  Caie  Against  Germany .. 
|  At  a  time  when  diplomatic  discussions  have 
jeen  succeeded  by  war  and  when  the  German 
government  has  thrown  to  the  winds  with  a 
cynical  sneer  all  international  conventions, 
^ven  including  those  of  the  Red  Cross,  it  may 

:  seem  a  profitless  task  to  write  a  brief  on 
Germany's  offenses  against  us  in  the  light  of 
international  law.  But  international  law  is 
not  dead,  and  breaches  of  law  only  show  the 

|  more   clearly   the  necessity   for   such  law   and 

|  more  effective  sanctions  for  it. 

I  The  work  of  Professor  Rogers  in  setting 
forth  our  case  against  Germany  is  very  well 
worth  while,  for  it  is  a  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  arrangement  of  the  successive  events 
in   the   series   of   submarine   outrages   and  the 


negotiations  resulting,  together  with  the  appli- 
cation to  them  of  the  pertinent  citations  of 
accepted  international  law.  It  is  a  work  that 
will  be  especially  valuable  to  students  both 
now  and  after  the  war.  Just  now  we  are 
dwelling  with  great  emphasis  on  such  points 
as  the  safeguarding  of  democracy  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  peoples  to  determine 
their  own  sovereignty,  and  we  are  in  danger 
of  overlooking  the  concrete  technical  phases 
of  our  quarrel  and  break  with  the  German 
government,  points  which  most  assuredly  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of,  lest  when  the  day 
of  settlement  comes  we  should  easily  be  side- 
tracked into  discussions  of  vague  generalities. 

America's  Case  Against  Germany.  By  Lind- 
sav  Rogers.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

New  Books  Received. 
Enchanted   Cigarettes.      By  Stephen   Chalmers. 
Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin  Company;   50  cents  net. 
Stevenson  stories  that   might   have  been. 

Cousin    Julia.      By    Grace    Hodgson    Flandrau. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

"Take  It."  By  George  Matthew  Adams.  New 
York :    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company. 

Suggestions  as  to  your  right  to  the  world  and 
the   great    things   that    are    in    it. 

Fishpingle.       By      Horace      Annesley      Vachell. 
New  York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.35. 
A   novel. 

The     Poems     of     Brian     Brooke     ("Korongo). 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Interiora  Rerum.  By  Ouivis.  New  York: 
John    Lane    Company;    $1.25. 

An  inquiry  into  the  inside  of  things. 

House-Mates.     By  J.  D.  Bercsford.     New  York: 
George  H.   Doran   Company;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

William  Dean  Howells.  By  Alexander  Har- 
vey.     New  York:    B.   W.   Huebsch;   $1.50. 

A  study  of  the  achievement  of  a  literary  artist. 

Jean  Jaures.  Ey  Margaret  Pease.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch;  $1. 

Socialist    and    humanitarian. 

Closed    Lips.      By    George    Vane.      New    York: 
John    Lane    Company;    $1.40. 
A   novel. 

The     Candid     Courtship.       By     Madge     Mears. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Treasure  and  Trouble  Therewith.  By  Ger- 
aldine  Bonner.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 


The    Long     Spoon.       By     Mrs.     Charles     Bryce. 
New  York:  John   Lane   Company;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Sunny  Slopes.     By  Ethel  Hueston.     Indianapo- 
lis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.40. 
A  novel. 

The  Quest  of  Ledgar  Dunstan.  By  Alfred 
Tresidder  Shcppard.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;   $1.50. 

A  novel. 

-«-*—■ 

It  is  expected  that  from  the  new  naval 
radio  station  at  San  Diego,  California,  com- 
munication will  soon  be  possible  with  stations 
12,000  miles  away.  At  this  point  there  are 
three  600-foot  towers,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  aerial  apparatus  is  said  to  be  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.  With  the 
units  of  wireless  service  in  operation  at  San 
Diego,  Arlington,  Darien,  Manila,  and  Pearl 
Harbor  it  is  expected  that  the  government 
will  be  able  to  talk  with  American  ships  on 
every  sea. 
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CURRENT  VERSE. 

Battle-Cry. 
More  than  half  beaten,  but   fearless. 

Facing  the  storm  and  the  night; 
Breathless  and    reeling,  but  tearless, 

Here  in   the  lull  of  the   fight, 
I    who    bow    not   but   before  Thee, 

God    of  the    fighting   Clan, 
Lifting   my    fists    I    implore    Thee, 

Give  me  the  heart  of  a  Man! 

What  though  I  live  with  the  winners 

Or  perish  with   those   who    fall? 
Only   the   cowards   are   sinners, 

Fighting  the    fight   is  all. 
Strong  is  my  Foe — he  advances! 

Snapt  is  my  blade,  O  Lord! 
See  the   proud    banners    and    lances! 

Oh  spare  me  this  stub  of  a  sword! 

Give  me  no  pity,  nor  spare  me; 

Calm  not  the  wrath  of  my  Foe. 
See  where   he  beckons  to   dare  me! 

Bleeding,  half  beaten — I  go. 
Not   for   the    glory   of   winning. 

Not   for  the  fear  of  the   night; 
Shunning    the    battle    is    sinning — 

Oh  spare  me  the  heart  to  fight! 

Red  is  the  mist  about  me; 

Deep  is  the  wound   in  my  side; 
"Coward"  thou  criest  to   flout  me? 

O  terrible  Foe,  thou  hast  lied! 
Here  with  my  battle  before  me, 

God    of   the    fighting    Clan, 
Grant  that  the  -woman  who  bore  me 

Suffered   to   suckle  a   man! 
-From  "The  Quest."  by  John  G.  Neihardt.     Pub- 
lished by  the  Maemillan  Company. 


Let  Them  Go! 
Where   the   scream   of  biting   bullets,    beating   back 

the    cannons'    roar. 
Shrieks  a  battle   hymn   to  carnage — there   is  War! 

Let  them   go!      God-speed   them   smiling 
Let    no    sophistry    beguiling 
Blind    their    eyes   or   yours    to    shame; 
Let    no   claim 
Of  tie  confound   them. 
Arms   around   them: — 
"Go,   my   Beloved,    nor  stay, 
Your  first  duty  is  to  Country!      Go!" 
This  should  be  woman's  way. 

Do   not   hold   them  back  with   weeping! 

Let    the    tides    of   conscience    sweeping 

Purge    your    heart    of    petty   woe! 

Let  them  go! 

Bless    them!      Kiss    them! 

Say   you'll   miss   them! 

Down   the    sob    that   cuts   your    breath, 

For    the    honor    of   the    Nation    is   a   greater    thing 

than    Death. 
— Grace   M.    Sherwood,    in    Providence    Journal. 


Cuirassiers  of  France. 
(Owing    to    changed    war    conditions,    the    crack 
cavalry  corps  of  the    European   nations   have  been 
in     large    measure    dismounted    and     sent    to     the 
trenches  to  act  as  infantry.) 

We    Cuirassiers    of    France ! 

Oh,  the  bugles  would  bray  as  we  cantered  by, 
With    our    bridles    low    and    our    sabers    high, 
With  our  black  plumes  flaunting  to   the  sky 
From    the    tips    of    our    helms,     with    our    plates 

aglance. 
And  our  hope  was  an  open  plain  and   free, 
With  the  squadron  thundering  knee  to  knee; 
Of  the  swish  of  our  keen,  straight  swords  dreamed 

we, 
We   Cuirassiers  of  France. 

We    Cuirassiers    of    France! 

A   burrow   worms  through  our  chosen    plain. 

Unmailed,    we    hold    it,    nor   count    it   vain 

That   the  squadron  drop,   if  the  ditch    remain 

As    the    boundary-line    of    our    French    advance. 

But  beyond   our  dreams  ourselves   we  see, 

Tho   our  harness   rust    for   a   mockery, 

Of  the  steel  they  took  from  our  backs  are  we, 

We,    the    Cuirasse   of    France ! 

— Thomas  Jeffries  Betts,  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


Sheila. 
Katie    had    the    grand    eyes,    and    Delia    had   a   way 
with   her, 
And    Mary    had    the    saint's    face,    and    Maggie's 
waist  was    neat; 
But   Sheila   had    the  merry   heart   that  traveled   all 
the  day  with  her, 
That  put  the   laughing  on   her  lips  and  dancing 
in  her  feet. 

I've    met    with    martyrs    in    my    time,    and    faith! 
they  make  the  best  of  it, 
But    'tis    the    uncomplaining    ones    that    wear    a 
sorrow    long; 
'Twas    Sheila    had    the    better    way,   .and    that's    to 
make    a    jest    of    it, 
To  -call    her    trouble    out    to    dance    and    step    it 
with    a   song. 

Eh,    but    Sheila    had    the    laugh    the    like    of   drink 
to   weary  ones. 
(I've    never    heard    the    beat    of    it,    for   all    I've 
wandered    wide.) 
And    out    of    all    the    girls    I    knew — the    tender 
ones,    the   dreary    ones — 
'Twas  only   Sheila   of  the   laugh    that   broke   her 
heart  and  died! 
—  Thcodosia    Garrison,    in    McChtrc's    Magazine. 


Of  the  thousand  and  more  Russians  and 
Russian  Jews  who  returned  to  Petrograd 
from  the  United  States  on  the  success  of 
the  revolution,  Arno  Desch-Fleurot,  in  his 
cable  to  the  New  York  World,  names  only 
one  who  has  stood  with  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment in  prosecuting  the  war.  This  is 
Nicholas  Nockarickoff,  an  editor  of  Novy 
Mir,   or   New   World,   of   New   York. 
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A  FASHION-PLATE  PLAY. 

As  yet  the  Columbia  Theatre  company  have 
not  been  provided  with  anything  to  get  their 
teeth  into.  Whether  they  could  get  their 
teeth  in  very  deep  with  a  more  serious  line 
of  work  remains  to  be  seen.  As  it  is,  the 
pervasive  insincerity  and  superficiality  of 
Sydney  Rosenf  eld's  comedy  will  necessarily 
restrict  its  appeal  to  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  lightest  kind  of  work.  "Under 
Pressure"  purports  to  deal  with  the  smart 
circles  of  New  York  society,  in  which  multi- 
millionaires and  millionairesses,  through  the 
sense  of  satiety  induced  by  wealth,  allow 
themselves  to  float  through  life  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  gay  impropriety.  Whether  or  not 
the  author  is  familiar  with  the  sort  of  life 
depicted,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  giving  it 
any  effect  of  reality.  True,  there  is  some 
suggestion  of  farce  to  the  corned}'  situations, 
but  the  best  and  most  amusing  of  the  modern 
farces  and  comedies  are  built  on  a  substratum 
of  reality.  There  is  nothing  suggestive  of 
reality  in  the  whole  scope  of  the  play.  The 
author  tries  to  bring  his  characters  up  at 
close  range  and  make  us  laugh  at  their 
naughtinesses,  but,  while  the  laughter  is  ready 
and  good-natured,  it  is  not  the  kind  that  is 
surprised  out  of  you.  Invention  is  pushed 
too  far.  He  tries  to  be  lightly,  brilliantly, 
Frenchily  witty,  but  he  doesn't  quite  get  there- 
He  wishes  to  shock  us,  but  the  play  is  so 
unreal  that  the  attempt  fails.  There  are 
plenty  of  flying  epigrams,  but  really  one  can 
not  be  shocked  over  epigrams. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld's  experience  as  a  playwright 
enables  him  to  turn  out  a  technically  well- 
constructed  play.  In  the  first  act  he  lines 
up  his  characters  and  indicates  the  situation. 
In  the  second  the  line  of  action  is  well  ad- 
vanced. The  third  act  is  the  shocker  of  the 
play;  and,  in  the  fourth,  things  are  definitely 
wound  up. 

The  shocker  act  is,  of  course,  in  a  bed- 
room. The  author  knows  his  New  York 
public,  and  is  aware  of  their  penchant  for 
bedroom  scenes.  And  there  we  see  all  the 
accessories.  A  bedroom  prettily  decked  out 
in  pale  rose ;  the  handsome  occupant  in 
decollete  night-gear  of  white  silk;  an  in- 
genue coming  in  in  similarly  becoming  neg- 
lige, hoth  showing  touches  of  rose-pink  to 
:    match  the  hangings. 

The  audience,  which  had  detected  the 
somewhat  faded  hue  of  the  author's  inspira- 
tion and  had  been  vaguely  dissatisfied  at  his 
inability  to  draw  the  line  between  delicate 
satire  and  the  suggestion  of  jaunty  impro- 
priety-, cheered  up  and  became  keenly  ex- 
pectant at  the  point  when  the  ingenue  left. 
And,  indeed,  show  me  the  collective  audience 
that  doesn't  in  a  bedroom  scene.  "Now," 
said  their  rustle  of  expectancy,  "for  fire- 
works!" But  the  gunpowder  was  damp,  and 
the   fireworks   didn't  go   off. 

The  author  tried  hard,  but  while  he  could 
offend,  he  didn't  succeed  in  shocking  us.  He 
brought  three  men  in  one  at  a  time,  who  sat 
on  the  bed  while  the  heroine,  her  night- 
gowned  charms  veiled  by  a  transparent  pink 
and  white  neglige,  cuddled  in  it,  and  still  we 
remained  unshocked.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  mistress  of  the  house  was  not.  For,  of 
course,  she  came  in  eventually.  For  that 
matter  so  did  the  entire  population  of  the 
play,  if,  perhaps,  we  except  the  butler.  Did 
I   not  say  that   Mr.   Rosenfeld  worked  hard? 

But  he  went  too  far.  One  can  scarcely 
stand  a  wooer  that  comes  to  his  beloved's 
bedchamber  in  order  to  win  her  by  compro- 
mising her,  even  if  it  is  only  in  her  own 
eyes.  Yet  so  artificially  does  the  author  play 
over  the  surface  of  his  too-carefully  worked- 
up  situation  that  one  feels  a  sort  of  sense  of 
revolt,  even  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  gun- 
powder was  damp  and  the  shocker  didn't 
shock. 

The  merits  of  the  play  are  its  expert  con- 
struction and,  to  those  who  like  it,  its  fash- 
ionable atmosphere;  for  the  latter  is  by  no 
means  only  an  attempt,  although  we  fail 
wholly  ro  believe  that  we  are  witnessing  the 
diversions  of  the  millionaire  class.  But  the 
women  jump  in  and  out  of  an  infinity  of  cos- 
tumes of  the  latest  modes,  so  that  we  really 
have  something  of  a  fashion  show. 

In  respect  to  dialogue  the  conversation  is 
diffuse,  strained,  and  rhetorical.  It  runs  to 
ep'^rams,  but  they  have  a  specious  glitter. 
Considering  the  difficulties  of  mastering  the 
11/ SS  the  company  showed  ease  and  experi- 
c  ce,  Mr.  J.  Anthony  Smythe  having  an  espe- 


cially stiff  job  in  delivering  the  voluble  out- 
pourings of  the  audacious  wooer.  Miss  Ber- 
tha Mann  looked  handsome  in  the  numerous 
costumes  which  blent  harmoniously  with  the 
color  schemes  of  the  various  settings.  Miss 
Beatrice  Nichols  as  the  little  ingenue  shows  a 
budding  talent  for  naturalness.  We  do  not 
yet  know  whether  Miss  Travers  was  born 
dressy  or  had  dressiness  thrust  upon  her,  but 
as  the  one  who  bore  the  principal  burden  in 
the  fashion  display  she  did  nobly  and  well. 
As,  indeed,  did  Bertha  Mann,  for,  as  the  so- 
cial secretary,  she  seemed  to  have  as  many 
changes  as  the  biggest  and  richest  frog  in 
the  pond. 

ENTERTAINING  THE  SOLDIER  BOYS. 

I  say  soldier  boys  advisedly,  for  many  of 
the  youths  are  like  lost  children  when  work- 
time  for  the  day  Is  over  and  they  feel  a 
homesick  yearning  for  family  or  social  inter- 
course. Nothing  can  bring  thousands  and 
millions  of  people  more  in  accord  than  the 
formation  of  our  new  army,  which  has  af- 
fected so  many  homes.  Women  whose  sons 
have  enlisted  or  been  drafted  yearn  especially 
over  the  youthful  army-in-  the  -making,  but 
elderly  spinsters  and  old  bachelors,  conscious 
of  the  small  figure  they  cut  in  the  building 
up  of  a  nation,  are  also  solicitous,  and  are 
apt  to  say  to  themselves:  "It  is  partly  for 
my  security  that  the  army  is  being  formed, 
and  am  I  worth  it?" 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  says  the  practical 
ones  who  are  forming  helpful  organizations 
to  amuse  and  entertain  the  soldier  and  sailor 
boys  and  help  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief, 
"everybody  can  do  something  in  our  line,  if 
it  is  only  to  give  a  group  of  the  youngsters 
an  occasional  evening  in  a  home." 

"But,"  say  the  gray-haired  spinsters,  depre- 
catorily,  "we'd  like  to  help  in  the  movement, 
but  these  young  men  wouldn't  care  to  come 
to  our  quiet  homes.  Youth  consorts  with 
youth." 

"Ladies,"  said  a  sympathetic  young  male 
official  at  the  headquarters  of  the  League  for 
the  Recreation  of  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  "these 
homesick  boys  want  occasional  opportunities 
to  get  away  from  barracks,  restaurants,  and 
cafes.  They  want  to  have  some  social  inter- 
course with  women ;  with  young  ladies,  of 
course,  but  with  old  ladies,  too  ;  with  middle- 
aged  ladies,   pleasant  ladies,  grouchy  ladies  !" 

In  fact  the  poor  infants  want  to  get  in 
some  kind  of  relation  with  normal  life  occa- 
sionally, for  we  can  hot  but  recognize  that  the 
sort  of  life  attending  "the  formation  of  a 
great  army  in  a  peaceful  nation  like  ours  is 
abnormal.  The  fathers  of  daughters  are 
sometimes  a  little  skeptical  concerning  the 
homesick  yearnings  of  our  young  soldier- 
students.  "Pshaw!"  said  one  of  them  to  me, 
"I've  talked  to  a  lot  of  the  officers,  and  they 
tell  me  that  the  boys  are  too  busy  to  get  lone- 
some;  and,  even  if  they  weren't,  how  could 
they  be  with  such  a  lot  of  young  fellows  of 
their  own   age   about   them  ?" 

Which  sounds  plausible,  only  facts  don't 
bear  it  out.  For  the  soldiers  are  responding 
in  great  numbers  to  the  invitations  from 
recreation  leagues,  women's  clubs,  and  church 
organizations.  Picture  plays,  entertainments, 
and  grand  feeds  do  not  content  them.  They 
want  to  have  talk-fests,  and  give  some  vent 
to  the  thousands  of  new  impressions  that 
are  being  made  on  their  receptive  young 
minds.  For  they  are  socially  inclined  Young 
America,  deprived  of  its  habitual  companion- 
ship and  listeners.  Out  at  the  practice- 
trenches  in  the  Presidio  the  curious  public 
has  found  how  friendly  and  attractive  these 
young  soldier-students  are.  It  makes  little 
difference  from  which  of  the  various  walks 
of  life  they  come.  No  matter  whether  they 
are  young  mechanics,  or  petty  clerks,  or  what- 
not, they  are  at  their  best,  for  the  stir 
through  the  nation,  the  call  to  arms,  the  ab- 
sorbing study  of  the  science  of  war  has  set 
their  whole  beings  in  vibration.  Life  has  be- 
come exciting  yet  sobering,  and  though  it  is 
laid  out  in  routine,  yet  the  sense  of  routine 
has  fled  until  the  war  is  over. 

It  is  no  longer  merely  a  gay  adventure, 
as  it  was  during  the  Spanish-American  war: 
The  nation  has  become  sobered  by  contem- 
plation of  the  tremendous  tragedy  across  the 
Atlantic.  We  are  a  newspaper — and  maga- 
zine— reading  public,  and  any  illusions  we 
might  have  had  about  war  being  an  enter- 
taining adventure  are  now  pretty  thoroughly 
dissipated.  These  young  men,  in  spite  of 
the  publication  of  reassuring  statistics  con- 
cerning war  loss  in  lives  and  the  strength  and 
integrity  of  battle-crippled  bodies  know  what 
may  await  them.  The  science  of  war  is  being 
reorganized,  and  every  soldier-life  is  being 
watched  and  guarded.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
underlying  knowledge  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion must  make  up  the  greatly  diminished 
percentage  of  the  dead  or  the  wounded,  youth 
is  youth,  and  part  of  the  make-up  of  youth 
is  that  glorious  feeling  of  immortality. 
Youth's  reason  tells  it  that  man  is  mortal, 
but  the  soul  of  youth  can  not  believe  it.  And 
so    the   soul    of   the    army   goes   marching   on. 

No  doubt,  however,  -these  underlying  per- 
ceptions have  helped  to  steady  the  young 
men  in  the  training-camps.  At  any  rate  it  is 
rather    remarkable    how    few    of   the    student- 


soldiers  have  clashed  with  city  regulations. 
And  the  people  who  have  been  getting  up 
entertainments  and  social  evenings  for  them 
have  had  occasion,  in  spite  of  some  worries 
and  perplexities  attending  their  good  work, 
to  pass  especially  favorable  comment  on  the 
general  behavior  of  their  stranger-guests. 

And  who  do  you  think  it  is  that  is  planting 
lines  of  care  in  the  brows  of  chairmen  and 
officials  who  are  conducting  these  social  af- 
fairs to  attend  which  the  soldier  boys  turn 
out  with  such  delighted  unanimity?  Who, 
indeed,  but  the  girls  of  our  own  home  town. 
It  was  rather  feared,  at  first,  that  dances 
and  social  gatherings  of  this  nature  would  be 
too  slimly  attended  by  girls.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, at  some  of  the  various  church  gather- 
ings girls  turned  out  in  shoals.  They  came, 
in  some  cases,  without  invitation,  and  no 
doubt  greatly  contributed  to  the  social  suc- 
cess of  the  affairs  in  which  they  participated. 
But  the  gallant  young  "millingtary"  whose 
dazzling  light  had  attracted  these  giddy 
moths  naturally  offered  to  see  these  girls 
home,  and  the  girls  naturally  wanted  to  be 
seen    home. 

It  was  just  about  that  time  that  lines  of 
care  began  to  be  imprinted  upon  the  brows 
of  chairmen,  chairwomen,  floor  managers, 
and  high  chaperons.  It  has  been  a"  national 
institution  in  the  past  for  young  men  to  see 
girls  home  after  a  dance  or  a  party.  But 
this  is  different.  This  is  wartime,  and  on 
every  side  we  read  and  hear  admonitions  to 
patriotism.  Our  young  men  are  being  exalted 
as  heroes  before  they  have  proved  their 
mettle.  And  our  young  women  are  taught  to 
recognize  it  as  a  virtue  to  so  exalt  them. 

The  situation  is  difficult.  It  takes  all  kinds 
of  girls  to  make  up  the  sweet-girl  garden,  and 
of  course  the  giddy  kind,  the  giggling  kind, 
the  instinctively  inan-seductive  kind  are  very 
much  in  evidence.  This  war  hysteria  that  is 
in  the  air,  the  result  of  three  years  of  nerve- 


strain,  is  particularly  dangerous  for  ml 
youths  and  maidens.  So  the  chairmen  a 
chairwomen  and  high  chaperons  have  cal 
in  the  mothers,  for  they  scarcely  saw  th  I 
way  clear  to  herding  the  girls  apart  and  ; 
monishing  them  seriously  upon  the  error 
their  ways. 

Well,    if    girls    are    vessels    of    emotion, 
nature   intended   them  to  be,   the  mothers, 
some    of   them    are — 'scuse    me,    ladies,    but' 
really    must    say    it — darn    fools.      Many 
these    mothers    were    no    help    at    all.    '  "Th 
daughters    could    take    care    of    themselves 
"they  were  used  to   keeping  young  fellows  I 
their     place" :     "my     daughter     is     absolute 
trustworthy,"   and  so  on. 

How  easy  it  seems  to  forget  that  one  hi 
been  young  and  emotional.  And  how  anu 
ingly  oblivious  many  American  women  are  .■ 
how  cunningly  nature  lays  her  plans  and  t 
umps   over   conventions. 

True,    we    must    not    forget    that    the    pr 
priety    of    our    American    youth    has    amaa 
traveling  Europeans.     But,  to  repeat,  this  is 
time   of  war  hysteria.      The   giddy  girl  nei 
wise  counsel,  and  if  nothing  else  reaches  tl 
perhaps  they  might  be  put  on  their  mettle 
pointing  out  to  them  that  it  becomes  ther 
good    Americans   to    emulate   the    soldier-1 
in   the   prudence   and   propriety'   of  their 
duct.  Josephine  Hart  Phelp: 


A  passage  from  the  Madagascar  Newsj 
the  days  before  the  French  occupation  off 
a  study  in  names.  It  describes  a  meeting! 
the  National  Assembly  of  that  countr 
Among  those  present  were:  Princess  Ram 
zindrazana.  Princess  Rasindranoro,  Princes 
Razafinandriamanitra,  Princess  Rasafindn 
zaka,  Princess  Razoanorovelo.  And  ami 
the  speakers  in  the  debates  were  :  RasoaiS 
nana,  Ratsimiraho,  Andriantsiferana,  Raon 
balahivato,  Ramasindrano,  Razanabahoakt 
Ratsimiahotra,   Razakavahy. 


■^1 


Ss.at^a 


f^r§ 


The  Kite  must  have  just 
enough  tail  to  fly— no  more 


must  have  just  enough  food  to  be 
healthy— too  much  makes  him  ill— too 
little  starves  him.  When  men  go  to 
extremes  they  always  go  wrong  The 

balanced  man  does  not  believe  in  too  much  or 

too  little  of  anything'. 

Tor  60  years  BUDWEISER-an  honest  brew 
of  Barley-Malt  and  SaazerHops — has  made  for 
true  temperance.  When  rationally  used  this  mild 
beverage  imparts  a  kindly  humanity,  and  its  whole- 
some juices  benefit  the  entire  body.  BUDWEISER 
sales  exceed  other  beers  by  millions  of  bottles. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH'  ST.IOUIS,  U.S.A. 

Visitors  to  St  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant — cover;  142  teres 

Tillmann  &-  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Franasco  Calif, 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Last  "Week  of  "  What  Next." 
"What  Next,"  Oliver  Morosco's  greatest 
musical-comedy  success,  begins  its  fourth  and 
last  week  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday 
night,  September  16th.  That  "What  Next" 
could  hold  the  boards  for  an  even  longer  run 
than  "So  Long  Letty"  or  "Canary  Cottage" 
goes  without  saying,  but  bookings  made  for 
the  Cort  many  months  ago  prohibit  a  lengthy 
run  of  the  new  success. 

"What  Next,"  with  Blanche  Ring  and  other 
noted  players,  provides  almost  three  hours  of 
beautiful  music  and  lilting  songs,  and  intro- 
duces the  prettiest  and  youngest  chorus  San 
Francisco  has  seen  in  several  seasons. 
"What  Next"  is  a  brand  new  production,  with 
new  costumes,  scenery,  new  comedy,  and  new 
music,  and  an  orchestra  that  is  an  attraction 
in  itself.  Alfred  Matthews  Goodman,  noted 
■  New  York  director,  wields  the  baton  at  the 
Cort   for  Mr.   Morosco. 

y  The  Cort  box-office  announces  that  for  the 
convenience  of  theatre-goers  seats  may  now 
be  reserved  for  all  remaining  performances  of 
"What  Next."  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Elsie  Janis  will  enter  on  the  second  and 
last  week  of  her  engagement  at  the  Orpheum 
next   Sunday  matinee. 

A  new  show  will  also  be  presented. 

Billie  Reeves  will  appear  in  the  farce,  "The 
Right  Key  But  the  Wrong  Flat,"  written  by 
Claude  and  Gordon  Bostock,  in  which  he  will 
have  the  assistance  of  Amy  Webb  and  Edwin 
Redding. 

Clara  Howard  is  a  versatile  and  attractive 
girl  with  a  magnetic  personality  and  an  abun- 
dance of  talent,  which  she  liberally  displays 
as  singing  comedienne  and  mimic. 

Fritz  and  Lucy  Bruch  are  born  musicians 
whose  natural  ability  has  been  perfected  by 
the  best  cultivation.  Fritz  is  one  of  the  best 
contemporary  'cello  soloists  and  his  sister 
Lucy  ranks  among  the  foremost  violinists. 

D'Avigneau's  Chinese  duo  consists  of 
Kwong  Chang,  the  greatest  of  all  Chinese 
singers,  and  Fook  Lok,  the  Chinese  pianist 
and  ragtime  king.  Kwong  Chang  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  carefully  trained  and  melodious 
voice  and  his  repertory  includes  most  of  the 
famous  baritone  grand  opera  arias.  Fook 
Lok  is  not  only  a  fine  accompanist,  but  he 
plays   ragtime   in  the   true   American    fashion. 

Joe  Towle,  the  "nut"  monologist ;  the  Three 
Bobs,  and  Eva  Taylor,  Lawrence  Grattan,  and 
company  in  Mr.  Grattan's  successful  farce, 
"Rocking  the  Boat,"  are  the  remaining  acts 
in  this  exceptionally  fine  programme. 


'*The  Knile"  Coming  to  the  Cort. 

The  serious  drama  will  again  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Cort  Theatre  stage  on  Monday 
night,  September  24th,  following  the  run  of 
"What  Next,"  when  Eugene  Walter's  newest 
play,  "The  Knife,"  is  presented  by  the  Messrs. 
Shubert  with  a  brilliant  cast  of  players. 

"The  Knife"  was  the  dramatic  sensation 
of  New  York's  last  season,  according  to  re- 
port, and  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  virile  play  from  the  pen  of  the  man 
who  gave  "The  Easiest  Way,"  "Paid  in  Full," 
"The  Wolf,"  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine,"  and  other  successes  to  the  stage. 

The  play  concerns  a  physician  who  dissects 
criminals  as  he  would  guinea  pigs  or  rabbits. 
One  of  the  two  criminals  on  whom  he  experi- 
ments dies,  but  the  other  recovers  and  is  the 
means  of  a  great  medical  discovery. 


SAVOY 


PHONE 
PARK    1  8S4 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18 

Curtain  8:15 

OPENING  OF  THE  SEASON  OF 

FRENCH  O  PERA 

In  Aid  of  the 
ALLIES'  WAR  RELIEF 

Romeo  et  Juliette 

Grand  Opera  of  Chas.  Gounod 

BOX  OFFICE  NOW  OPEN 
$2.00,   $1.50.  $1.00,   SOc 


FRANK  W.  HEALY  will  present 

Margaret    Matzenauer 

"  The  greatest  voice  at  the  Metropolitan  " 
at  the 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

Sunday,  Sept.  23,  2:30  p.  m. 

With  great  Symphony  Orchestra  of  100 

WALLTNGFORD  RIEGGER.  Conductor 

50c  to  $2.00 

and  in 

THREE  SONC  RECITALS 

Thursday,  Sept.    27,    8:30   p.  m.,  Scottish   Rite 

Auditorium,  San  Francisco.     75c  to  $2.00. 
Friday,  Sept.  28, 8:30  p.  m.,  Oakland  Auditorium 

Theatre,  Oakland.     50c  to  $2.00. 
Sunday,   Oct.   7,   2:30   p.  m..   Exposition   Audi- 
torium, Civic  Centre,  San  Francisco.     50c  to 
$2.00. 
Tickets  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler 
&  Chase.  St.  Francis  Hotel  News-Stand  and  Gold- 
smith Bros.,  240  Powell  St.,  and  Sherman.  Clay 
&  Co.,  Oakland. 


In  the  notable  cast  to  be  seen  at  the  Cort 
will  be  found  Norman  Hackett,  May  Buckley, 
Eva  Benton,  Clifford  Stork,  Cordelia  Mac- 
Donald,  Robert  Barrat,  Frank  Wood,  Franklin 
George,    and  others. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Announcement  is  made  by  Secretary- 
Manager  A.  W.  Widenham  of  the  Musical 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  the  sustaining 
body  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, that  the  public  sale  of  season  tickets 
will  open  on  September  24th  at  the  offices 
in  the  Phelan  Building  for  the  season  of  con- 
certs which  begins  October  12th  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  membership 
this  year  Manager  Widenham  states  that 
there  will  be  fewer  seats  to  offer  at  public 
sale,  and  he  therefore  urges  prospective  sea- 
son ticket  purchasers  to  place  their  orders 
early.  Mail  orders,  accompanied  by  check, 
are  suggested.  The  most  desirable  locations 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  the  receipt  of 
remittance. 

The  first  Friday  symphony  will  be  given  on 
October  12th,  the  first  Sunday  symphony  on 
October  14th,  and  the  first  "pop"  concert  on 
October  21st.  Single  tickets  for  all  concerts 
will  be  placed  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  on  October  8th. 

The  orchestra  will  go  into  rehearsal  be- 
ginning September  24th.  Conductor  Alfred 
Hertz  announces  that  the  programmes  for  the 
forthcoming  season  will  possess  more  variety 
than  ever  before,  and  Hertz'  ability  as  a 
maker  of  programmes  is  but  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  the  genius  of  this  world  figure  in 
symphonic  music. 


Madame  Matzenauer. 

Frank  W.  Healy's  opening  concert  of  the 
season  will  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  San 
Francisco  music-loving  public  one  of  the  most 
consummate  artists  that  it  has  ever  been 
privileged  to  applaud.  This  will  be  Margaret 
Matzenauer,  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York.  Though  a  true  mezzo- 
soprano,  Mme.  Matzenauer  won  deep  admira- 
tion for  her  portrayal  of  many  dramatic- 
soprano  parts.  Aside  from  Caruso,  Mme. 
Matzenauer  is  the  Metropolitan's  most  trusty 
standby. 

Mme.  Matzenauer's  first  appearance  will  be 
as  the  soloist  at  the  grand  symphony  con- 
cert to  be  given  by  a  symphony  orchestra  of 
100  under  the  baton  of  Wallingford  Riegger, 
the  great  conductor  of  the  famous  Bluethner 
Orchestra  of  Berlin,  Sunday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 23d,  at  2  :30  sharp,  at  the  Expositipn 
Auditorium.  The  Lemare  organ  recital  of 
that  date  will  Be  given  at  8:15  sharp. 

Mme.  Matzenauer's  three  song  recitals  will 
be  given  as  follows:  Thursday  night,  Septem- 
ber 27th,  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium; 
Friday  night,  September  28th,  at  the  Oakland 
Auditorium  Theatre,  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  7th,  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium. 
Tickets  on  sale  at  the  usual  places. 


De  Vally  French  Opera  Company. 
The  De  Vally  French  Opera  Company, 
which  arrived  a  few  days  ago  in  this  city, 
preparatory  to  opening  a  season  of  French 
opera  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  is  a  unique  in- 
stitution in  the  artistic  world,  in  this  way 
that  every  member  of  the  company,  most  of 
them  forced  to  seek  engagements  far  from 
their  own  countries,  on  account  of  the  war, 
are  in  their  own  way  doing  their  bit  in  this 
great  struggle.  The  reader  might  ask,  How  is. 
this  possible?  Still  the  answer  is  easy,  for 
before  signing  their  present  contracts  with 
Manager  de  Vally,  they  had  to  consent  to  a 
substantial  cut  in  their  individual  salaries,  so 
as  to  permit  a  part  of  the  receipts  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  the  Allies'  War  Relief.  The  reper- 
tory chosen  by  the  management  includes  the 
gems  of  the  school  of  French  lyric  art,  such 
as  "Manon,"  "Mignon,"  "Le  Chalet,"  "Mi- 
reille,"  "Samson  et  Delila,"  and  when  pre- 
sented in  their  proper  scenic  surroundings  by 
an  adequate  array  of  artists,  a  well-drilled 
chorus,  incidental  ballets,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  an  excellent  orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Maitre  Romualdo  Sapio,  late  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Metropolitan,  this 
latest  of  all  operatic  organizations  ought  soon 
to  become  a  favorite  of  the  lovers  of  opera. 
The  season  will  open  on  Tuesday  night,  Sep- 
tember 18th,  and  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and 
Juliette,"  set  to  music  by  Charles  Gounod,  will 
be  the  initial  offering  of  the  company.  It  will 
also  introduce  to  this  city  a  new  prima  donna, 
new  to  America,  for  while  native  born  Miss 
Alberta  Carina  has  till  very  lately  always 
sung  in  Europe,  where  as  a  lyric  soprano  she 
has  gained  fame.  Antoine  de  Vally,  who 
combines  with  the  functions  of  manager  the 
just  as  arduous  one  of  leading  tenor,  will  be 
the  Romeo,  and  with  him  Genia  D'Agarioff 
and  Castellanos-Varillat,  two  artists  of  repu- 
tation, will  be  heard  respectively  as  Frere 
Laurent  and  Capulet.  Georges  Simondet, 
heard  here  in  the  past,  will  be  the  Tybalt, 
Miss  Arlha  WilHston  is  scheduled  for  Sle- 
phano,  and  Miss  Betty  Delmo  the  nurse. 
The  stage  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  Barreau,  from  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Brussels,    and   the    Chicago    Opera    Company, 


and  this  means  strict  attention  to  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  lyric  stage.  The  waltz  of  the 
first  act  will  be  danced  by  Mile.  Stephanie 
Duby,  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Luigi  Albertteri, 
ballet  master  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  assisted  by  the  corps  de  ballet,  which 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mme.  Moro- 
sini.  The  company  will  give  only  five  per- 
formances a  week,  Monday  and  Friday  being 
devoted  to  general  rehearsals. 

The  second  opera,  "La  Fille  du  Regiment," 
will  serve  to  introduce  Mme.  Clemence  du 
Chene,  formerly  prima  donna  soprano  for  the 
Opera  of  Paris,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
the  Metropolitan  of  New  York,  and  Miss 
Carrie  Bridewell  of  the  same  opera  houses, 
and  while  this  will  not  be  the  first  time  that 
these  artists  have  been  heard  in  this  city, 
it  will  be   their  first   apearance  in  this  opera. 

The  subscription  for  the  season  as  well  as 
for  the  opening  night  is  progressing  beyond 
expectations,  and  with  the  enthusiastic  aid 
already  promised  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
De  Vally  French  Opera  Company  will  be 
here  for  a  long  and  let  us  hope  successful 
stay.  All  the  profits  derived  from  this  en- 
gagement are  to  be  given  to  the  Allies'  War 
Relief,  and  with  the  very  popular  scale  of 
prices  arranged  packed  houses  ought  to  be 
the  nightly  rule. 


Some  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  days  when 
a  few  radically  thinking  people  set  on  foot 
a  movement  to  give  women  certain  rights 
which  were  denied  them,  but  to  which  they 
considered  themselves  entitled,  one  woman, 
believing  that  a  more  comfortable  and 
sensible  style  of  dress  was  one  of  the  most 
needed  reforms  for  her  sex,  invented  that  bi- 
furcated garment  which  we  today  call 
"bloomers."  The  inventor,  however,  did  not 
give  it  that  name,  if  any.  This  invention  did 
not  meet  with  approbation,  except  among  the 
most  radical  of  the  women's  rights  advo- 
cates, and  only  a  few  of  those  who  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  dress  reform  adopted  it. 
Elizabeth  Smith  Miller,  who  designed  the 
costume,  is  said  to  have  worn  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  even  in  the  most  fashionable 
circles  in  Washington,  while  _her  father, 
Gerrit  Smith,  a  public-spirited  philanthropist, 
was  a  member  of  Congress.  Mrs.  Amelia 
Bloomer  of  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  who  was, 
according  to  the  history  of  woman  suffrage, 
editor  of  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  woman's  rights  (at  least,  the  first 
which  lasted  any  length  of  time),  was  enthusi- 
astic over  the  startling  new  garment  and  ad- 
vocated the  wearing  of  it  in  her  weekly  paper, 
the  Lily,.  But  still  the  garment  had  no  name. 
Not  only  did  Mrs.  Bloomer  recommend  the 
new  costume  in  her  periodical,  but  she  wore 
it  herself,  as  did  a  number  of  other  radical 
women  of  the  neighborhood,  among  them  be- 
ing Lucy  Stone,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton.  The  newspapers  took  up 
the  subject  and  discussed  it  vigorously  and, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  called  them 
"bloomers,"  in  honor  of  the  woman  who  ad- 
vocated them  so  earnestly. 


A  European  correspondent  describes  the; 
great  "barrier"  or  "barrage,"  as  the  naval' 
men  call  it,  which  the  British  have  erected 
across  a  narrow  part  of  the  English  Channel, 
twenty  miles  or  more.  It  is  said  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  "obstructions,"  stretched  from 
huge  steel  buoys,  from  shore  to  shore.  Any 
craft  which  strikes  one  of  these  obstruc- 
tions explodes  a  group  of  mines  and  is  de- 
stroyed. A  whole  fleet  of  naval  shipping  is 
constantly  employed  in  maintaining  and  pa- 
trolling this  great  barrier.  Its  existence  is 
no  secret  to  the  Germans,  for  they  are  con- 
stantly sending  over  airplanes  to  chart  the 
buoys  and  note  any  changes  that  may  have" 
been  made  since  their  last  inspection.  And 
changes  are  constantly  being  made.  Here 
and  there  along  the  line  are  secret  openings, 
through  which  naval  pilots  may  guide  legiti- 
mate ships  along  their  way,  but  these  open- 
ings are  constantly  altered,  and  not  even  the 
airplane  eye  of  the  German  can  tell  which 
marks  safe  passage  and  which  marks  destruc- 
tion. If  the  enemy  mine-laying  submarines 
wish  to  enter  the  channel  they  must  cross  sub- 
merged, for  the  patrol  boats  are  on  constant 
duty,  and  it  is  at  least  an  even  chance  that 
they  will  meet  destruction  by  hitting  a  mined 
entrance.  Sometimes  twice  a  week,  some- 
times oftener,  explosions  are  heard  at  night 
from  the  barrier,  indicating  that  something 
has  touched  off  a  group  of  mines.  Imme- 
diately the  patrols  hurry  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  explosion.  What  they  find  there  is  a 
well-kept  secret. 

-*♦* 

One  of  the  circumstances  that  have  es- 
caped the  scrutiny  of  the  biographers  of  Her- 
bert C.  Hoover  is  the  fact  that,  while  sub- 
merged, as  it  were,  in  the  material  and  the 
practical,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  translation, 
compilation,  and  elucidation  of  "Georgius 
Agricola  De  Re  Metallica,"  founded  upon  the 
first  Latin  edition  of  1 536,  a  monumental 
technical  work  published  by  the  Mining 
Magazine,  Salisbury  House,  London,  1912. 
-*♦>■ 

"Pa,  what's  a  self-starter?"     "Your  mother's 
tongue,  my  son." — Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<jj  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning-. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate   prices. 

<8  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®h?  (gnitott  pjeaaattt 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


Farmers'  Profits. 
Estimates  made  by  Eastern  financial  papers 
show  the  unusual  profits  which  farmers  are 
making  under  present  conditions.  Four  of 
the  leading  crops  combined  indicate  a  profit 
should  these  conditions  continue  of  about 
$6,000,000,000  of  which  $500,000,000  is  on 
oats,  $600,000,000  on  cotton,  $800,000,000  on 
wheat,  and  $4,000,000,000  on  corn.  These 
figures  mean  that  roughly  speaking  the 
American  farmer  is  often  making  profits  of 
100  per  cent,  and  more  at  current  prices. 
These  are  astounding  figures,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  they  are  easily  proved  and  are  under 
rather  than  over  statements.  Wheat  can  be 
generally  produced  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  bushel 
on  the  farm,  and  is  selling  at  over  $2.30 
cash  in  Chicago.  Corn  can  be  produced  gen- 
erally at  a  cost  of  less  than  40  cents  and  is 
selling  at  $1.75  and  $2  cash  in  Chicago.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  this  last  price 
is  due  to  very  exceptional  circumstances,  and 
September  corn  is  selling  in  Western  markets 
at  over  $1.60.  The  cost  of  oats  on  farm  is 
fairly  estimated  at  30  cents ;  the  Chicago 
price  is  62  and  67  cents.  A  year  ago  cash 
wheat  at  Chicago  was  selling. about  $1.44,  corn 
87  cents,  and  oats  44  cents.  As  to  cotton,  a 
fair  average  cost  of  production  is  estimated 
at  10  cents,  while  the  selling  price  in  the 
Southern  markets  is  about  25  cents,  a  neat 
little  profit  of  150  per  cent. 


According  to  the  latest  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Shanghai  customs  there  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  4724  foreign  concerns, 
and  185,613  foreign  residents  in  China.  They 
are  classified  according  to  countries  as  fol- 
lows :  United  States,  187  concerns,  5580 
persons ;  Austria,  19  and  296  respectively ; 
Belgium,  17  and  286;  England,  644,  9099; 
Denmark,  16,  897;  Holland,  29,  277;  France, 
116,  2374;  Germany,  281,  3792;  Hungary, 
2.  34;  Italy,  44,  400;  Japan,  1858,  104,275; 
Norway,  7,  327 ;  Portugal,  47,  2293 ;  Russia, 
1422,  55,235;  Spain,  28,  366;  Sweden,  4, 
423;  and  others,  8  concerns  and  159  persons. 


"My    dear,    I    saved    $10    today."      "Buying 
what  ?" — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 


O 


RPHEUM 


O'FARREL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

Last  Week 

ELSIE  JANIS 

New  Imitations   Done  in  a  New   Way 
In  Conjunction  with 
A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 
CLARA      HOWARD,      Songs      and      Stories; 
FRITZ  BRUCH  and  SISTER,  'Cello  and  Vio- 
lin   Virtuosi;    D'AVIGNEAU'S    CHINESE    in 
Operatic     and     Instrumental     Selections;     EVA 
TAYLOR,      LAWRENCE      GRATTAN      and 
Company      in      "Rocking      the      Boat";      JOE 
TOWLE;    THREE    BOBS. 

BILLIE  REEVES 
In     "The    Right    Key    But    the    Wrong    Flat" 
Evening    prices,    10c,    25c,    SOc,    75c.      Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),   10c, 
25c,    SOc.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


Cora 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Fourth   and    Positively  Last   Week   Starts   Sun. 

Night,  Sept.    16 — Last  time  Sun.  night,  Sept.  23 

OLIVER    MOROSCO    Presents 

BLANCHE  RING 

And  a  Typical  Morosco  All-Star  Cast  in 

"WHAT    NEXT" 

Gayest    and    Girlicst    of    Musical     I 
Nights,   50c  to  $1.50 
BEST  SEATS  $1  AT  WED.  &  SAT. 
Sept.    24— "THE    KNIFE," 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  15,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Have  vou  ever  planted  a  few  tiny  seeds 
of  a  plant  recognized  as  difficult  to  raise? 
asks  the  Woman's  Home  Companion.  Eager 
to  allay  the  anxiety  that  palpitates  through 
these  simple  but  exquisite  words,  we  hasten 
to  say  that  we  have  not.  Nor  mean  to.  A 
patriotic  lady  friend  tried  to  persuade  us  to 
plant  radishes  in  the  piano  and  help  save 
the  country,  but  we  refrained.  Otherwise 
our  knowledge  of  agriculture  may  be  said 
to  be  infusorial. 

For  the  moment  we  feared  that  we  had 
placed  ourselves  outside  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  which 
seemed  to  demand  the  planting  of  futile  seeds 
as  a  preliminary  to  further  effort.  But  fortu- 
nately we  read  on.  We  were  anxious  to  save 
the  country  and  had  hopes.  It  was  lucky  for 
us    that   we   did.      We    ought   to   have   known 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 


Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN.  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"VENEZUELA"    Sails  Sept.  22 

"ECUADOR" Soil.  Oct.  20 

"  COLOMBIA  "... Sails  Nov.  1 7 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"COLUSA"  (IS .000  tons) Soils  Oct.  6 

"SANTA  CRUZ"  1 12.000  tons). ...  Sails  Nov.  17 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 


For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  7480 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP    CO 


THE    ESTABL 


OFFICIAL  U.  S.  MAIL  SS.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

10,000  ton  Lloyds  Al  register.  Quickest  passage. 
S70 1st  class— S55  2d  class— Pacific  Tonr  S337.501st  class 
Sailings:   Sept.  18,  Oct.  9,  Oct.  30 
Oceanic  Steamship  CO.,  601  Karkel  St.,  San  FraneUe* 


Tl  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  1 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Sept.  15,  Sept.  29,  Oct.  13 

[sw.  $  1 00.  YOKOHAMA  4;?„  $  1 50.  r.t.1 

Address.  J.  D.  Surcckela  &  Bros  Co.  601  Market  St.  S.F. 


TMKFLBrHrJIW 

ONLY  ONE   NIGHT  TO 


III  Til 


All  the  Comforts  and  Pleasure 

of  an  Ocean  Trip  with 

No  Loss  of  Time 


"The  Tffin  Palaces  of  the  Pacific" 

Wi  -  II  i  I ''. ;'. 


S.S." GREAT  HIV 


Same  Time  as  Express  Trams 
Only  26  Hoars  at  Sea 

FARES 

(IncJotHiif  M»l>  tux]  Berth) 

'20P°  '17.™  $15?°  '125°  %oo 

SJaUuiffii  from  San  Francisco 
P.«  No.  7  -  10.30  A.  M.  tvery 

Tuesday.Thursday  &  Saturday 


that  articles  in  women's  newspapers  always 
begin  with  an  irrelevancy  intended  to  catch 
the  feminine  eye.  Men  don't  do  that  sort  of 
thing  when  they  write  articles.  They  sail 
right  in.  Imagine  an  article  on  the  immigra- 
tion problem,  for  example,  that  began  with, 
"Did  you  ever  know  what  it  was  to  want  a 
drink  in  a  prohibition  town  ?"  But  the  woman 
writer  who  fails  to  strike  an  initial  note  of 
tender  intimacy  is  lost. 

Women,  it  seems,  are  to  band  themselves 
together  into  an  "Hour-a-Day"  League. 
What  fun !  Letters  of  adhesion  began  to  fall 
upon  the  editor's  desk  "like  petals  from  a 
wind-shaken  apple  tree."  The  first  thousand 
showed  that  the  right  note  had  been  struck. 
It  was  just  what  the  American  woman 
wanted.  She  had  been  waiting  for  it.  One 
could  almost  hear  the  little  screams  of  de- 
light that  came  from  a  thousand  towns  as 
the  women  of  the  country  at  last  realized  that 
the  moment  had  come. 

Just  think  of  what  can  be  done  in  an 
hour  a  day.  Take,  for  example,  the  great 
duty  of  cheerfulness.  Why  not  be  cheerful 
for"  an  hour  a  day?  One  enthusiastic  cor- 
respondent had  just  been  to  a  prayer-meeting, 
which  of  course  was  a  grave  error  of  judg- 
ment. The  assembled  suppliants  were  in- 
formed that  every  enlisted  soldier  was  meas- 
ured for  his  coffin,  which  he  was  expected 
to  take  to  France  with  him.  Another  appli- 
cant for  grace  had  lost  her  father  in  the 
Civil  War  and  her  voice  was  choked  with 
emotion.  And  then  to  crown  everything  there 
was  another  lady  who  recounted  and  de- 
scribed all  the  maladies  that  had  ever  be- 
fallen her.  Now  here,  says  the  editor,  is  an 
opportunity  for  women.  Be  patriotic  through 
cheerfulness.  Grin  for  a  daily  hour  by  the 
clock.  If  you  must  talk  about  the  war,  talk 
glory,  not  disaster.     But  grin. 

Another  article  in  the  same  issue  and  on 
the  same  topic  is  written  by  Ida  Tarbell. 
Sensible,  of  course.  No  tender  intimacies 
here.  No  confidential  chatter  of  the  "us 
girls"  variety.  Carry  home  your  parcels,  says 
Ida  Tarbell.  Never  mind  the  committees 
and  their  acclaimed  lists  of  patronesses,  but 
carry  home  your  parcels. 

Good  advice,  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  be 
followed.  It  strikes  too  deeply  to  the  heart 
of  women's  most  cherished  institution — the 
institution  of  personal  service,  so  closely  akin 
to  slavery.  The  woman  demands  that  Tier 
purchases  be  delivered  at  her  house,  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  convenience  to  her,  but  because 
the  direct  and  personal  service  satisfies  a 
craving  of  her  nature.  It  is  a  command  ad- 
dressed to  a  servitor,  a  little  piece  of  au- 
tocracy. 

But  there  is  still  another  article  on  women 
and  the  war.  How  can  women  be  prepared, 
asks  the  writer,  unless  they  are  suitably 
dressed  for  the  part?  Take,  for  example,  the 
hip  silhouette.  Now  the  draped  hip  was  all 
right  for  the  piping  days  of  peace,  but  now, 
it  seems,  the  "draperies  are  to  vanish."  This, 
we  trust,  is  a  figure  of  speech,  and  to  be 
taken  in  some  relative  or  modified  sense. 
War  is  horrible  enough  already.  It  would  be 
unbearable  if  "draperies  are  to  vanish."  But 
none  the  less  "the  flat,  tightened  hip  line  is 
to  appear."  Thus  are  our  patriotic  women 
girding  up  their  loins — to  make  pardonable 
use  of  a  scriptural  phrase — for  the  fray. 

Then  again  there  is  the  question  of  corsets 
— regarded,  of  course,  as  a  war  measure,  and 
as  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  preparedness 
to  which  this  article  is  avowedly  directed. 
In  what  way  can  the  corset  be  bent  to  the 
service  of  the  nation?  A  change  of  some 
sort  there  must  be  and  so  the  war  corset, 
the  corset  of  patriotism,  is  to  define  the 
waist,  and  "the  figure  is  to  be  revealed  rather 
than  concealed." 

There  are  other  specifications  for  women 
who  really  love  their  country  and  who  are 
prepared  to  dress  for  the  part.  For  example, 
the  waist  line  should  continue  big.  Its  posi- 
tion should  be  "above  the  normal,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  Otherwise  you  are  apt  to 
look  Hke  a  pro-German.  The  waist  line  may 
adopt  the  sloping  form  without  suspicion  of 
sedition.  The  "long-waisted  Moyen  Age 
line"  may  also  be  adopted  by  patriotic  women. 

All  the  other  items  of  dress  are  similarly 
dealt  with  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  coun- 
try. Collars  must  be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
patriotism.  The  choker  collar  is  correct,  but 
"the  neck  has  to  adapt  itself  to  this  collar, 
because  the  collar  won't  adapt  itself  to  the 
neck." 


"Travel  (iJithoutTrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Cat,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3512 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily 

Orleans 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Trains    to    New 

via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Ogden  Route    Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and    fertile  valleys. 


"Golden    State  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and  Illinois. 


les,  Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


Oil- Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Aatomatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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OREGON -WASHINGTON 
=LIMITED^= 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 


SI  LOUIS 
OMAHA 


Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 


2  TRAINS  DAILY-2 

SCENIC  LIMITED 

Leaves  Ferry  Depot  9:15  a.m. 

PACIFIC  EXPRESS 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.m. 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Dining  Car  Service  and   Scenery 
Unsurpassed 

Western  Pacific  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

OAKLAND: 

1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 

Phone  Oakland  600 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL, 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  following  sign  is  nailed  to  one  of  the 
slender  posts  supporting  the  porch-roof  of  a 
country  store  in  a  hamlet  of  the  Far  West : 
"Don't  hitch  your  bronchos  to  the  pillars  of 
this  temple.     Remember  Samson." 


Bobbie  had  been  taken  by  his  father  to  the 
circus.  The  youngster  came  home  round-eyed 
with  excitement  and  flushed  with  enthusi- 
asm. "Oh,  ma,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  you  go 
once  to  the  circus  with  me  you'll  never  want 
to  fool  away  time  going  to  church  again." 


The  first  paragraph  ever  written  by  Mark 
Twain  has  been  dug  up.  Written  when  he 
first  took  a  job  on  a  country  newspaper,  it 
does  no  harm  to  his  reputation  as  a  humorist 
and  furnished  a  proof  of  what  was  to  follow. 
Mark,  on  his  first  job,  sat  down  and  wrote: 
"A  sunset  made  Beranger  a  poet,  a  mother's 
kiss  made  Benjamin  West  an  artist,  and 
fifteen  dollars  per  week  makes  us  a  jour- 
nalist." 


On  a  road  in  Belgium  an  officer  met  a  boy 
leading  a  jackass,  and  addressed  him  in  a 
heavy  jovial  fashion  as  follows:  "That's  a 
fine  jackass  you  have,  my  son.  What  do  you 
call  it?  Albert,  I  bet!"  "Oh,  no,  officer,"  the 
boy  replied  quickly.  "I  think  too  highly  of 
my  king."  The  German  scowled  and  re- 
turned :  "I  hope  you  don't  dare  to  call  it 
William."  "Oh,  no,  officer.  I  think  too  highly 
of  my  jackass." 


A  certain  clergyman,  inclined  to  corpu- 
lency, officiating  as  chairman  at  a  social 
gathering  that  had  met  to  celebrate  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  schoolroom,  addressed  the  au- 
dience in  the  following  manner:  "Friends," 
he  said,  "at  the  close  of  this  meeting  there 
will  be  a  collection.  It  will  not  be  for  the 
poor,"  and  unconsciously  putting  his  thumbs 
into  his  trousers'  pockets  and  tapping  with  his 
fingers  his  waistband,  he  continued,  "but  for 
the  development  and  enlarging  of  this  depart- 
ment." 


Two  insurance  agents — a  Yankee  and  an 
Englishman — were  bragging  about  their  rival 
methods.  The  Britisher  was  holding  forth  on 
the  system  of  prompt  payment  carried  out  by 
his  people — no  trouble,  no  fuss,  no  attempt 
to  wiggle  out  of  settlement.  "If  the  man  died 
tonight,"  he  continued,  "his  widow  would  re- 
ceive her  money  by  the  first  post  tomorrow 
morning."  "You  don't  say  ?"  drawled  the 
Yankee.  "See  here,  now,  you  talk  of  prompt 
payment !  Waal,  our  office  is  on  the  third 
floor  of  a  building  forty-nine  stories  high. 
One  of  our  clients  lived  in  that  forty  ninth 
story,  and  fell  out  of  the  window  We 
handed  him  his   check   as  he  passed.'' 


She  was  stout,  middle-aged,  and  weary 
looking,  and  when  she  entered  the  crowded 
Toronto  surface  car  a  slender  youth  sprang 
from  his  seat.  For  a  moment  she  gazed  dis- 
dainfully at  the  civilian  garb,  looked  bel- 
ligerently at  the  boyish  figure — right  hand 
stuck  in  pocket  and  left  wandering  over  the 
embryonic  mustache — then  in  a  loud  voice  she 
told  her  sentiments  in  regard  to  slackers. 
She  talked  long,  and  her  sarcasm  was  sharp 
and  plentiful.  Finally,  her  breath  failing,  she 
closed  her  tirade  with  an  emphatic  refusal  to 
accept  a  seat  from  a  slacker.  The  young  man 
meantime  had  not  changed  his  attitude — in 
fact,   from   his   easy   posture,    hand   in  pocket, 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Porta 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles.  Cal. ;  Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfoue,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


one  might  have  thought  he  was  trying  to  show 
insolent  disregard.  Then  he  spoke:  "Madam, 
have  you  any  one  fighting  over  there?"  She 
heatedly  replied  that  she  had — brother,  two 
nephews,  and  a  brother-in-law.  "Do  you  write 
to  them?"  the  young  man  inquired.  It  was 
none  of  his  business,  she  retorted.  Then  she 
admitted  she  did  write  "frequently."  "Well, 
madam,  the  next  time  you  write,  ask  them  if 
they  can  find  my  hand  over  there."  He  drew 
out  a  dangling  sleeve  from  the  pocket.  The 
hand   had  been   cut  off   at  the  wrist. 


An  old  story  which  is  being  revived  nowa- 
days concerns  two  rival  sausage  makers. 
They  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  a  certain 
street,  and  one  day  one  of  them  placed  over 
his  shop  the  legend,  "We  sell  sausages  to  the 
gentry  and  nobility  of  the  country."  The 
next  day,  over  the  way,  appeared  the  sign, 
"We  sell  sausages  to  the  gentry  and  nobility 
of  the  whole  country."  Not  to  be  outdone, 
the  rival  put  up  what  he  evidently  regarded 
as  a  final  statement,  namely,  "We  sell  sausages 
to  the  king."  Next  day  there  appeared  over 
the  door  of  the  first  sausage  maker  the  simple 
expression    of   loyalty,    "God   Save    the   king." 


A  young  man  in  charge  of  a  newly  platted 
realty  tract,  upon  which  the  only  building  was 
the  office  of  the  company,  upon  seeing  the 
first  person  to  enter  the  door,  hastily  took 
down  the  telephone  receiver  and  commenced : 
"Y*es,  sir,  I  think  we  can  agree  on  those 
terms.  Thirty  lots  in  one  parcel  and  twenty 
in  another.  Yes,  sir,  the  price  is  satisfactory, 
$30,000  at  the  transfer  and  the  remainder  in 
sixty  days.  Did  you  say  I  could  meet  you 
in  the  morning  at  9  o'clock  and  receive  your 
check  for  $10,000  as  the  initial  payment? 
Very  well,  sir."  Hanging  up  the  receiver,  this 
busy  person  turned  to  the  man  who  had  en- 
tered the  office.  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you,  sir?"  "Naw,  not  a  thing,"  returned 
the  visitor.  "I  have  just  come  to  connect  up 
yer  telephone,  that's  all." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

One  Thins:  Sure. 
I    saw    a    fossil    reptile    once    that    pundits    had    a 

notion 
Swam  o'er  the   rolling  prairies  here  when   Kansas 

was   an   ocean. 
Perhaps  'twas  true,  I  do  not  know.     But  I'm  sure, 

anyhow, 
Whate'er  it  was  he  used  to  do,   he  couldn't  do  it 

now.  — Kansas   City    Star. 


Blame  It  on  the  Tire. 

He    drove    it    on    the    street-car    tracks    with     con- 
fidence   superb; 
He  scraped  it  on  the  lamp-posts  and  he  scraped  it 

on  the  curb; 
He    slammed    it    and    he    jammed    it    any    way    he 
might   desire, 

And  when  it  popped. 
Right  out  he  hopped, 
And  blamed  it  on  the  tire. 

He    put    on    chains    that    ground    and    chewed    and 

gouged   into   the  tread; 
He  knew  his  wheels  were  out  of  line,   "But  what 

of  that?"  he  said. 
He  whizzed  along  and  sizzed  along,   he  picked    up 
nails    and    wire, 

And    when    it   banged 
His  fist  lie  whanged, 
And  blamed  it  on  the  tire. 

He  didn't  pump  it  full  enough,  though  all  the  air 

is  free; 
He    left    it    soft    and    spongy-like,    and    scooted    on 

with  glee; 
He  skidded  and  he  gridded  and  whooped  through 
dust  and  mire. 

And  when  it  burst 
He  cursed  and  cursed, 
And  blamed  it  on  the  tire. 

He    cut    it    on    some    broken    glass,    but    said    that 

didn't   hurt; 
He  kept  right  on  through  sand  and  mud  and  filled 

the  cut  with  dirt, 
It    spotted    there    and    rotted    there    and    soon    he 
howled   in   ire, 

When  up  it  blew 

He  blew  up,  too, 

And  blamed  it  on  the  tire. 

Who  is  this  man?     Go  ask  the  boys  who  meet  him 

every  day. 
Go   ask  the  boys  who   have  to  hear   the   things   he 

has    to    say. 
He  bores  in  and  he  roars  in  with  words  of  angry 
fire, 

Though  he's  to  blame, 
It's  all  the  same — 
He   blames   it  on   the   tire. 
— Wilbur  D.  Nesbit  in  the  Goodrich. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 


DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  — 2  Graving  Docks,  750  aid  484  feel  loi 
Manufacturer.    Risdon  Water  Tube  Bailer 


3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feet  long 
Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 


ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 


Office  and  Works : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


City  Office: 

260  California  Street 


Will  you  disregard  one 
of  your  highest  duties? 

T"\OUBTLESS  you  are  now  meeting  fully 
-■--'  the  responsibilities  you  assumed  in  es- 
tablishing a  family.  But  have  you  provided 
for  every  contingency,  so  that  the  support  of 
your  wife  and  children  will  be  assured? 
You  can  provide  for  your  heirs  by  carefully 
planning  your  will,  having  it  prepared  by  a 
competent  attorney,  and  by  appointing  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  as 
executor  and  trustee. 

Oar    officers    will   be    glad    to    talk 
over  with  you  this  important  matter. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO     ■ 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

(Member  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

DECEMBER  30. 1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 
DIRECTORS  : 


Interest  on  Savings  Depoiils 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  (he 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SATE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

HO  SUTTER  ST. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital $  4,00f>,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  ProBts 2.311.25S.22 

Deposits 60.603,936.99 


Issues    Letters     of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Siring!  Banks  of  San  Francisc* 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Street* 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  An. 
Blight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Hiight  and  BelTtdere. 

December  30th,  1916. 

Assets $66,633,735.94 

Deposits 63.-199,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.134.403.55 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235.045.3* 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th.  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Biggins  Bldg. 
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ofaitcy 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

\ Correspondence  with  collectors  invited  i 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle   of   the   social  happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Charles  Whitcomb  Tuttle  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Charlotte 
Tuttle,  and  Mr.  Max  Yerxa.  Miss  Tuttle  is  the 
sister  of  Mr.  Curtis  Turtle,  Mr.  Darwin  Tuttle, 
and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Tuttle.  Jr.  She  is  a  cousin 
of  Mr.  Algernon  Gibson-  No  date  has  been  set 
for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Tuttle  and  Mr.  Yerxa. 
Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Marie  Louise  11c- 
Comas,  and  Mr.  Bert  Lennox  Simpson.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Comas  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Daisy  Parrott  Whit- 
ney. The  marriage  of  Mrs.  McComas  and  Mr. 
Simpson  will  take  place  this  autumn  in  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs."  William  Henry  Slocum  of  Eos- 
ton  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Ruth  Slocum3  and  Mr.  George 
Hammond  Tilghman.  Mr.  Tilghman  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Ashe  Tilghman  and  Mrs. 
Tilghman.  Mrs.  Tilghman  and  her  son  visited  in 
San  Francisco  two  years  ago  and  at  present  are 
residing  in  Cumberland,  Maryland.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Genevieve  Fore  and  Mr. 
Marshall  Seagrave  was  solemnized  Thursday  after- 
noon at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Oak- 
land, Rev-  Frank  Silsey  officiating.  Mrs.  Sea- 
grave  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Fore  of  Piedmont  and  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
James  K.  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Eugene  Hewlett  of  New 
York,  and  Miss  Natalie  Fore.  Upon  their  re- 
turn from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Sea- 
grave  will  reside  in  Piedmont. 

The  marriage  "of  Miss  Dorothy  Cooper  and  Mr. 
F.  Gloucester  Willis  was  solemnized  Saturday 
evening  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  Rev.  Edward  Mor- 
gan officiating.  Miss  Elizabeth  Eates  was  the 
bride's  only  attendant  and  Mr.  Henry  Eliot  Miller 
was  the  best  man.  Mrs.  Willis  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Cooper.  Mr.  Willis 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Willis.  Upon  their 
return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willis  will  reside  in  an  apartment  on  Gough 
Street. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Claire  Wilcox  and  Mr. 
Cameron  Squires  was  solemnized  Saturday  after- 
noon   at   the    home    of   the    bride's    parents,    Glen- 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Our  large  Villa  Sites  are  ideal  for  homes  of  dis- 
criminating people.  We  have  the  best  climate, 
view,  and  surroundings.  We  will  build  your 
home  to  suit.    Let  us  show  you. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manager 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


wood  Farm,  near  Portland.  Miss  Isabella  Tyson, 
who  visited  here  two  years  ago  as  the  guest  of 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Black,  was  the  maid  of  honor, 
and  the  bridesmaids  included  Miss  Polly  Young, 
Miss  Ruth  Teal,  Miss  Evelyn  Carey,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Anderson.  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Wilcox,  Jr., 
was  the  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Philip 
Fry.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Holbrook,  Mr.  Gerald 
Soovsmith,  and  Mr.  Prescort  Cookingham.  Mrs. 
Squires  is  very  well  known  in  California,  having 
visited  here  on  various  occasions.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Wilcox 
of    Portland. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  complimenting  Mrs. 
Wendell    Baker  of  New    York. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Hopkins.  The  guests  included  Miss 
Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Helen  Clark,  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  and 
Miss    Evelyn    Waller. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  was  hostess  Sundiy  at  a 
picnic  luncheon,  motoring  with  her  guests  to  La 
Honda  from  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday   at  the    Burlingame   Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  com- 
plimenting Judge  Elbert  Gary  of  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Gary,  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Athearp.  Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels,  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker,  Mrs. 
Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin,  and 
Mr.   Edgar  Mizner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michaels  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in 
honor  of  Major-General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Murray.  The  guests  included  General 
Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long  and  Mrs.  Long,  Colonel  D. 
C.  Yates  and  Mrs.  Yates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
-Jackling,    and   Captain    Charles  Lyman. 

A  toy  and  novelty  shop  was  opened  this  week 
on  Sutter  Street  near  Stockton  under  the  patron- 
age of  a  number  of  prominent  San  Francisco 
women  for  the  benefit  of  wounded  French  soldiers. 
The  honorary"  president  is  Mrs.  Charles  le  Yerrier 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  is  the  honorary 
vice-president-  On  the  advisory  committee  are 
Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr..  Mrs.  John  B.  Cas- 
serly,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt.  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Van  Brunt,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs.  John  Clausen.  Mrs. 
Joseph   D.  Grant,  and  Miss  Agnes  Page  Brown. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  compliment- 
ing Mrs.   George  Harding  of  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  James  Marvin  Curtis  gave  a  reception 
Saturday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Union  Street 
in  honor  of  the  officers  in  command  of  the  Pre- 
sidio Training  Camp. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Livermore  gave  a  tea  Friday 
at  her  borne  on  Russian  Hill  in  honor  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Ballard.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Ger- 
maine  Yincent,  Mrs.  Norman  D.  Mattison  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond.  Mrs.  Wel- 
bore  S.  Burnett,  Mrs.  T.  Arthur  Rickard.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Scott  Brooke,  Mrs.  Wiggington  Creed, 
Miss  Anne  McElrath,  3nd  Miss  Newell  Drown. 
Mme.  Sofia  Naimska  gave  a  benefit  lecture  Fri- 


"Results  are  Better" 


MITCHELL 

Mitchell  Motor  and  Service  Co.,  Seattle 
"results  are  better  and  cost  of  operation 
considerably  lower  while  using  Zero- 
lene." 


BUICK 

J.  D.  Lauppe,  Sacramento 
"nave  found  Zerolene  to  be  a  satisfactory 
lubricant  for  Buick  automobiles." 

DODGE 

H.  O.  Harrison  Co.,  San  Francisco 
"gives  perfect  satisfaction." 

MAXWELL 

Cuyler  Lee,  Oakland 
''Zerolene  has  given  us  perfect 
"      ion." 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Car  Distributors 

— because  the  records  of  their  service  de- 
partments show  that  Zerolene,  correct- 
ly refined  from  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication — less 
wear,  more  power,  least  carbon  deposit. 

Dealers  everywhere  and  at  our  service  stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


For  tracJors,  Zerolene  Heavy-Duty 
is  especially  recommended. 


day  afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  subject  of 
the  discourse  having  been  the  child  victims  of 
Poland.  The  affair  was  held  under  the  patron- 
age of  Mrs.  Truxton  Beale,  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith, 
Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale,  Mrs.  William 
H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke.  Mrs. 
Jonathan  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs. 
Xorman  McLaren,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Pannelee 
Eells. 

Captain  Templin  Potts  and  Mrs.  Potts  gave  a 
luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
in    honor    of    Mrs.    John    D wight    of    Washingiuu. 

Mrs.  Edson  Adams  gave  a  dinner-dance  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday  evening  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Amy  Requa.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Mark  Requa,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Flora 
Miller,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet.  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr. 
Henry  Langton,  Mr.  Jack  Austin,  Mr.  William 
Bliss,    and    Mr.    William    Kent. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  complimenting 
Mrs.    Joseph    G.    Coleman    of    Chicago. 

Mr.  Jean  St.  Cyr  gave  a  stag  dinner  Friday 
evening  in  honor  of  Judge  Frederick  Henshaw. 

Miss  Helen  Clark  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  William  Crittenden,  Mrs.  Paul  Pea- 
body.  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hunt.  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith, 
Miss  Flora  Miller.  Miss  Betty-  Folger,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow,   and   Miss   Einnim    McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
honor  of  Judge   Elbert   Gary  and    Mrs.    Gary. 

Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  honor 
of   Lady    Lister-Kaye   of  London. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright  gave  a  dinner  last  Friday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Griswold  Coleman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery, 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr. 
Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  and  Dr. 
Tracy    Russell. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Saturday  at  the  Francisca 
Club,  the  guests  assembling  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
John    Randolph    Bland   of    Baltimore. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gayle  Anderton  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son 
at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 


Lectures  on  Belgium  and  Roumania  by 
La  L.oie  Fuller. 

La  Loie  Fuller,  long  famous  as  a  dancer 
and  more  recently  as  an  organizer  and  worker 
in  war  charities,  is  again  in  San  Francisco. 
She  comes  direct  from  Belgium  and  Rou- 
mania, and  the  particular  task  to  which  she 
has  set  herself  is  that  of  aiding  the  people 
of  these  stricken  countries.  In  Free  Bel- 
gium much  of  the  work  of  relief  is  done  by 
the  Aide  Civile  et  Militaire  Beige.  It  was 
this  Aide  Civile  that  asked  Miss  Fuller  to 
come  to  Belgium  to  help,  and  through  its  in- 
fluence she  received  a  telegram  from  General 
Joffre  himself  which  permitted  her  to  make 
the  trip  to  Calais  without  delay.  At  Calais 
she  was  met  by  a  steel  car  of  King  Albert, 
sent  by  the  minister  of  war,  and  taken  to 
Poperinghe.  near  Ypres.  From  here  she 
traveled  about  the  small  section  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Belgian  government,  every  foot 
of  which  is  within  reach  of  the  German  guns. 

Miss  Fuller  will  give  two  lectures  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  in  the  near  future. 
The  funds  for  these  are  to  go  part  to  the 
Aide  Civile  et  Militaire  Beige,  and  part  to 
her  friend,  Queen  Marie  of  Roumania,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  in  that 
stricken  country-  At  the  first  lecture,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  September  19th,  her  sub- 
ject will  be  "Belgium,"  when  she  will  tell  of 
her  vivid  experiences  on  the  firing  line.  The 
second  lecture,  on  Friday,  September  21st, 
will  be  on  "Roumania."  At  each  lecture  she 
will  show  over  a  hundred  stereopticon  views 
of  photographs  taken  in  the  two  countries. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Qampett,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Belgian  Civil  and  Military  Aid  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  preside  at  both  events.  The  lec- 
tures are  under  the  management  of  Paul 
Elder. 

-*-**■ 

Death  of  Mrs.  Stauf. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Stauf,  daughter  of  the  late  Ar- 
thur Ford,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  England,  and  sister 
of  the  late  Colonel  Arthur  Ford,  C.  B.,  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  and  mother  of  Ida  Stauf, 
died  at  her  residence  in  Palo  Alto  on  Septem- 
ber 6th. 


The  association  of  Cowes  with  yachting 
goes  back  many  centuries,  back,  indeed,  to  the 
spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  it  was 
in  158S,  the  same  year  that  her  admirals  de- 
feated the  Spanish  Armada,  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  built  for  her  in  the  shipyard  of 
Cowes  "a  pleasure  boat." 


A     Refined,  Experienced   Young   Lady, 

•*"*  speaking  French,  German,  English, 
also  Musician,  desires  position  as  govern- 
ess or  as  companion  to  lady.  City  or 
country.  Best  references.  Address  Gov- 
erness,   5518    Telegraph    Ave.,     Oakland. 


FOR  RENT,  LEASE  OR  SALE 

Attractive  home  in  San  Mateo  Park.  Five  bed- 
rooms, three  bathrooms.  Very  large  porch 
and  living-room.    Apply  Box  B,  the  Argonaut. 


Hotel 

ftndrfo 

lesAit^eles 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pres.  utd  Muagms  Director 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive    hotels    in    the    West. 

Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San 
Francisco. 

EVERYRECREATION-DANONG, 
TENNIS.  ETC. 


CLOYNE  COURT 

Berkeley,  California 

A  qniet,  sunny  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Berkeley  hills — one  block  from  the  elec- 
tric car  line — forty-five  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Berkeley  4710 


J.  M.  PIERCE,  Mgr. 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -     Manager 


Tahoe  Tavern 

Where  the  Days 
are  Warm  and 
Balmy  and  the 
Nights  are  al- 
wa  y  s    Cool. 


Write  or  Telegraph  for 
Reservations 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PLLING 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Truues  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douelaa  4017 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ents  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
e  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  their  daughter, 
iss  Lawton  Filer,  left  Wednesday  for  New 
_.rk.    where   the   latter    will    attend    school    during 


tisses   Emilie,    Barbara,   and  Josephine  Par- 
:  med    last    week    to    their    home    in    San 
lateo    from    a    sojourn    at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean  spent  the  week- 
id  in  San  Rafael  as  the  house  guests  of  Mr. 
id    Mrs.    William    Bab  cock. 

Mrs.  John  Cushing  and  her  little  son  left 
pring  the  week  for  their  home  in  New  York, 
iter    having    passed    the    summer    in    San    Rafael 

th    Mrs.    Cushing' s  parents,  Mr,   and  Mrs.   Fred- 

ick    Hope    Beaver. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Poole  will  leave 
rxt  Thursday  for  New  York,  after  an  extended 
Ijourn  at  their  Menlo  Park  home.  Mr.  and 
P  ole  will  pass  a  portion  of  the  winter 
pson  in    New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery  has  gone  East  to  visit 
W.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hellman  at  their  home 
[    Long    Island. 

M:  and  Mrs.  Joel  R.  Fithian  arrived  a  few 
lys  ago   from   their  home   in    Santa   Barbara   ar  d 

ve  been  the  house  guests  of  Captain  Stewart 
Jward  White  and  Mrs.    White  in   San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  returned  Saturday  to  her 

me    in    San    Mateo    from   a   visit    in    the    East. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    Coffee    Hayes    are    guests 
i    the     Fairmont     Hotel     from     their     home     in 
Suthern    California. 
;Mr.     and     Mrs.     Frank     P.     Deering     and     Miss 


NEW  YORK 
BY  RAIL 
AND  OCEAN 


Fare    Same    as 
AU  Rail 

But  Includes 

Meals  and 

Berth  on  Ship 

Take 

'  "SUNSET 

LIMITED" 

(No  Extra  Fare) 

From  San  Francisco 

(Third  St.  Station) 

5:00  P.  M. 

via 

Sunset 
Route 

to 

New  Orleans 

and  there 
connect  with 

SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC'S 

SPLENDID 
OCEAN 
LINERS 

to 

!     New  York 

For  Fares  and   Berth  Reservations, 
Ask  Agent 

Southern 
Pacific 

Write  for  Folder  on  the  Apache  Trail 
of  Arizona 


Francesca  Deering  will  return  in  a  few  days  to 
their  home  on  Larkin  Street  from  a  visit  in  Xe.% 
York. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  to 
Feather    River    Inn. 

Mrs.  E.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  who  returned 
last  week  from  New  York,  will  pass  the  winter 
season  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine,  at  her 
home    on    Broadway. 

Mrs.  Irving  Wright  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Katherine  Wright,  have  been  spending  several 
days   at    Catalina    Island. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  William  II.  Crocker  returned 
Mi  in -lay  to  their  home  in  Ilurlingamc,  after  a 
brief    sojourn   at    Del   Monie. 

Miss  Maude  O'Connor  passed  the  week-end  in 
San  Mateo  as  the  gutst  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
Sypher. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  returned  Saturday  to 
her  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  brief  visit  to 
her    home   in    New   York. 

Major-General  Arthur  Murray,  LT.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Murray  arrived  last  week  in  San  Francisco 
and    will    reside    at    Fort    Mason. 

Mme.  Julio  de  Sorzano  y  Jorrin,  who  has  been 
a  guest  at  the  St.  Francis  for  a  few  weeks,  is 
spending   several    days   at   Del    Monte. 

The  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger  returned 
Wednesday  to  Menlo  Park  to  resume  their  studies, 
after  having  passed  the  summer  with  their  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  at  their  home  on 
Buchanan   Street. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Burns  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Cecil  Hotel,  after  a  visit  in  Santa 
Barbara  with  Mrs.  Louis  Long  and  Miss  Olivia 
Long. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  and  her  son  and  daughter, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  and  Mr.  John  Bald- 
win, returned  last  week  to  San  Francisco  from  a 
visit   of  several   weeks   in   Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Cline  have  gone  to  Port- 
land   for   a  brief  visit. 

Miss  Jane  Caldwell,  who  has  been  spending  a 
few  weeks  with  her  parents.  Colonel  Frank  Cald- 
well, U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Caldwell,  at  the  Gift 
Hotel,  will  return  in  a  few  days  to  Smith  Col- 
lege. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Tenney  arrived  recently  from 
her  home  in  Honolulu  and  will  visit  here  a  few 
days  before  going  to  Boston  for  the  winter 
season. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright  left  Saturday  for  her 
home  in  Philadelphia,  after  having  visited  in 
California    for    several    months. 

Miss  Mary  Donohoe  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  in  Menlo  Park  from  a  visit  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  in  Monterey,  has  returned  to  her 
home  on    Broadway. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  has  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  and  Mrs.  Langdon  Laws 
left  Santa  Barbara  Tuesday  for  Washington, 
where  they  will  make  a  brief  sojourn  before 
sailing  for  France. 

Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  to  New  York. 
Mrs.  Henry  Lawrence  Kaufman,  who  has  been 
visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  from 
her  home  in  Hemet,  has  recently  visited  in  Sac- 
ramento. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  is  in  Beowawe,  Nevada, 
where  she  is  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Hobart. 

Major  Richard  K.  Cravens,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cravens  have  gone  to  Washington,  where  the  for- 
mer has  been   ordered   for  duty. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Lane  Leonard  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Jean  Leonard,  who  returned  recently  from 
Colorado  Springs,  will  spend  the  winter  in  an 
apartment  at  Sacramento  and  Laguna  Streets. 

Mr.  Percy  Morgan  and  Mr.  John  Morgan,  who 
have  been  visiting  at  their  Los  Altos  home,  will 
leave  in  a  few  days  for  New  York  to  rejoin  the 
aviation    training   camp. 

Mr.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  has  gone  to  New 
York   for   a   brief   visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  and  Miss 
Miriam  Beaver  have  returned  to  their  residence 
on  Webster  Street,  after  having  passed  the  summer 
at  their  country  home  in   San  Rafael. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.     Arthur    Goodfellow    have    been 
visiting  at  Del  Monte  from  their  home  in  Fresno. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Templeton    Crocker    re- 
turned   the    first    of    the    week    to    their    home    in 
San  Mateo,  after  a  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Major-General  Hunter  Liggett,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Liggett  left  Tuesday  for  their  new  station 
at   Camp  Green,  North   Carolina. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Ames  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Taylor  Street,  after  having  spent 
the  summer  season  in    Mill    Valley. 

Miss  Betty  Ebright  has  resumed  her  studies  at 
the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  in  Menlo  Park,  after 
having  spent  the  summer  with  her  father,  Dr. 
George    Ebright. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  King  have  taken  a  house 
in  Jordan  Park  for  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Edward  Gillespie  have 
returned  to  their  home  on  Clay  Street  from  a  trip 
to  the  Sierras. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Spreckels,  who  have 
been  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  several 
weeks,  left  Friday  for  the  East  to  pass  the  late 
summer  at  their  Long  Island  home. 

Mrs.  Jack  Tanner  of  Pasadena,  who  has  been 
visiting  here  for  a  few  days,  left  Wednesday  for 
New   York. 

Judge  Elbert  Gary  and  Mrs.  Gary  left  Satur- 
day for  their  Eastern  home,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  George  Harding  returned  Friday  to  her 
home  in  Philadelphia,  concluding  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  California  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  James 
Ward   Keeney. 

M.  and  Mme.  Charles  de  Cazotte  spent  a  few 
days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  last  week  from  their 
home    in    San    Mateo. 

Dr.  James  A.  Black  and  Mrs.  Black  were  recent 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rosenfeld  at  their 
country  place  at  La  Honda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Harry  Mendell,  Jr.,  have 
returned  to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  after 
having  passed  the  summer  in  Palo   Alto. 

Miss    Cora    Jane    Flood    and     her    niece.     Miss 


YOUR   VERY    GOOD     HEALTH" 


SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  is  prepared  with  eighty-five  per  cent,  water  from  Glacier  Spring, 
one  of  the  group  of  springs  at  Shasta  Springs,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  selected  root  of  Jamaica  gin- 
ger, choice  extracts  of  fruit  and  pure  cane  sugar,  scientifically  compounded. 

GLACIER  SPRING  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  pure  melted  snows  of  Mt.  Shasta.  It 
is  practically  non-mineral  which  renders  it  much  more  preferable  for  the  manufacture  of  ginger 
ale  than  the  water  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Inasmuch  as  ginger  ale,  when  ready  for 
market,  consists  of  fully  eighty-five  per  cent,  water,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  the  Purer  the 
water,  the  Better  the  ale. 

SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  may  be  truthfully  termed  THE  HEALTH  DRINK  OF  ALL 
DRINKS.  AT  all  DEALERS  Or  the 


SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO-OAKLAND 
SACRAMENTO-LOS  ANGELES 


Mary  Emma  Flood,  will  leave  in  the  near  future 
for  New  York,  where  the  latter  will  attend 
school. 

Mr.  Charles  Butters  will  return  tomorrow  to 
his  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  visit  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Louis  Chappalear  has  gone  to  Washing- 
ton to  join  Major  Chappalear,  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned   there    for    several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  returned 
last  week  to  their  ranch  near  San  Luis  Obispo, 
after    a    brief  visit    in    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Emmeline  Childs  is  visiting  In  San  Fran- 
cisco from  her  home  in  Los  Angeles  and  is  a 
guest   at  the   Palace   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Wendell  Baker  left  Wednesday  for  her 
home  in  New  York,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
with  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Miss  Dorothy  Deane  spent  the  week-end  in 
San  Rafael  as  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Leon 
Douglas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  returned  Tues- 
day to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  at 
Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  have  re- 
opened their  home  on  Broadway,  after  having 
spent    the   summer   in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Morris  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  in  San  Diego,  after  a  visit 
in  San  Francisco  with  Mrs.  Morris'  parents,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Walter   Gibson. 


Life  of  German  Girls. 
The  war  has  done  at  least  as  much  to  alter 
the  position  of  women  in  Germany  as  in 
England.  Women  are  replacing  men  in  that 
country  as  extensively,  and  as  variously,  as 
among  the  Allied  nations,  and  the  new  condi- 
tions of  life  for  the  German  girl  are  changing 
her  character  more  profoundly. 

The  new  spirit  in  German  young  women 
was,  however,  noticeable  many  years  before 
the  war.  As  a  music  student  in  Berlin  I  had 
many  German  girl  friends  (writes  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  London  Daily  Express),  and 
later,  for  nine  or  ten  years  before  the  war, 
I  spent  the  summer  months  either  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  or  Switzerland,  where  I  met 
German  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
The  most  striking  thing  about  all  those 
German  girls  was  their  materialism,  the 
steadiness  of  their  determination  to  have  a 
"good  time,"  the  German  girl's  conception  of 
a  good  time  being  to  have  as  many  love 
affairs  as  possible  and  plenty  of  money  to 
enable  her  to  travel.  "Liberty"  was  the 
word  most  frequently  on  her  lips,  and  in 
every  class  I  was  astonished  to  find  with  what 
persistence  this  ideal,  "living  life  to  the  full," 
as  they  phrased  it,  was  pursued. 

This  force  of  character  and  concentrated 
determination,  which  often  shows  before  the 
girl  is  out  of  her  teens,  and  is  an  essentially 
Prussian  trait,  might  be  a  great  virtue  if  it 
were  not  allied  to  a  low  and  materialistic 
view  of  life  which  is  revolting  to  our  sensi- 
bilities and,  let  me  add,  to  German  masculine 
sensibilities  as  well. 

The  worst  things  I  have  ever  heard  said 
about  German  girls  I  heard  said  by  German 
men.  Chivalry  is  totally  absent  in  Teutonic 
manhood,  and  many  a  time  I  have  done  my 
best  to  uphold  the  character  of  my  sex,  only 
to  be  informed  of  specific  instances  of  the 
worldliness,  the  boldness,  and  rapacity  which 
characterize  the  German"  girl. 

All  the  strength  of  the  girl's  determination 
and  intelligence  is  brought  to.  bear  on  the 
study  of  young  men  in  ordef  that  she  may 
catch  a  husband,  most  German  young  men 
being  very  shy  of  marriage.  Germans  girls 
marry  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  restric- 
tions which,  except  in  artistic  circles,  still 
hamper  a  daughter's  life.  The  calm,  practical 
manner  in  which  they  discussed  plans  to  cap- 
ture a  desirable  man  never  ceased  to  astonish 
me. 


That  girls  take  the  initiative  in  "propos- 
ing" is  a  well-known  fact,  especially  among 
the  lower  middle  class,  where  the  would-be 
bride  is  generally  possessed  of  a  respectable 
dowry,  all  her  earnings  being  put  by  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  a  husband.  A  large  num- 
ber of  this  class  forego  the  respectability  of 
marriage  for  a  freer  if  more  degrading  life. 

Germans  deplore  the  hard,  bold  character 
of  the  younger  generation,  and  put  the  blame 
on   English  or  American  influences. 

Germany's  new  "National  Committee  for 
the  Remarriage  of  War  Widows"  pleases  nei- 
ther the  widows  nor  their  spinster  sisters, 
the  former  objecting  to  be  disposed  of  willy- 
nilly,  and  the  latter  contending  for  "at  least 
equal  chances."  The  Crefeld  General  An- 
zeiger,  says  a  London  contemporary,  sooth- 
ingly explains  the  position : 

"There  are  more  than  a  million  war  widows 
in  Germany.  They  can  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main widows,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  empire  looks  to  them  to  provide  an 
army  for  Germany's  future  defense,  and  in 
the  second  place  many  of  them  are  attending 
to  the  business  of  their  late  husbands  without 
possessing  the  necessary  knowledge.  All  the 
widows  must  therefore  get  married  at  once, 
and,  preferably,  to  wounded  or  otherwise  unfit 
soldiers.  They  may  rest  assured  that  the 
National  Committee  will  handle  the  business 
with  the  requisite  discretion.  The  committee 
will  pay  special  attention  to  men  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  will  insert  anonymous  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers  generally  read  by  war 
widows.  It  may  be  added  that  the  utilization 
of  crippled  soldiers  and  war-stricken  women 
in  the  interests  of  the  empire's  future  wars 
has  the  cordial  approval  of  the  great  Hinden- 
burg." 

«•» 

The  preparation  of  ramie  fibre  bids  fair 
to  become  an  important  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, a  charter  having  been  granted  to  the 
Universal  Ramie  Fibre  Company,  capitalized 
at  $10,000,000,  which  will  prepare  the  fibre 
for  the  spinners.  The  world  war  has  opened 
up  this  opportunity. 


It  has  been  found  that  the  old-fashioned 
tumble-weed  makes  good  greens,  used  when 
the  stems  are  tender.  The  tumble-weed  in 
some  places  is  known  as  the  Russian  thistle  ; 
in  the  books  it  is  called  Salola  pestifer. 


SAVE  YOUR  NEWSPAPERS 


and 


Help  the  Red  Cross 

RAISE  MONEY  WITHOUT 
SPENDING  A  CENT 


The    Junior    League    of    San    Fran-  . 
cisco,    endorsed    by   the    Red    Cross,    is 
gathering   and    selling  newspapers,    the 
proceeds    of    which     go    to     the     Red 
Cross. 

Fold  your  clean  newspapers  in  half, 
tie  them  in  bundles,  and  take  them  to 
the  Hotel  Whitcomb  any  Monday  or 
Thursday  afternoon  between  2  and  S, 
holidays  excepted. 

Those  living  between  Divisadero 
Street  and  Grant  Avenue,  Broadway 
and  Geary  Streets  will  have  their 
papers  collected  once  or  twice  a  month 
if  they  can  not  deliver  paper  them- 
selves. 

Those  wishing  their  papers  collected 
will  please  write  or  telephone  to  Mrs. 
Lovell  Langstroth,  1950  California 
Street.  Telephone  week  days  between 
9  to   10  a.   m.  and  6  to  7  p.  m. 
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Daylight  Route — 

LAKE  TAHOE 

Leave  San  Francisco  (Key  Route  Ferry  Depot) 
in  the  morning  at  7:20—  arrive  at  the  Lake  in  tbe 
evening  at  6:00— a  most  delightful  and  scenic 
ride  direct  to  Lake  Resoits. 

O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  electric  trains 
to  Sacramento  and  Pierce- 
Arrow  Auto   Stage  to  Lake 
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312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CUPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  fo  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh   Avenue,    New   York   City 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

She— You're  a  waster!  Very  few  girls 
would  marry  you.  He— Well,  very  few  .would 
be   enough. — Columbia  Jester. 

Drill  Sergeant  (after  worrying  Nesbitt  for 
two  hours)— Right  about  face.  Nesbitt  (im- 
movable)—-Thank  the  Lord,  I'm  right  about 
something  at  last. — Puck. 

"There's  a  girl  who  is  always  anxious  to 
take  my  part."  "A  devoted  friend,  eh?" 
"My  understudy,"  explained  the  star,  simply. 
— Lou  isville    Co  urier-Jo  u  rn  a  I. 

Bess — And  is  she  in  every  way  fitted  to  be 
his  wife  ?  June — Dear  me,  yes — she  can  wear 
his  hats,  gloves,  and  knickerbockers  without 
the  leasf  alteration. — Town  Topics. 

Weary  Mike  (at  the  telephone) — Say,  kin 
I  talk  to  Mr.  McAfee?  Operator — What  is 
his  number,  please?  Weary  Mike — Wot!  Is 
he  pinched?  Again? — Lincoln  Telephone 
News. 

The  Boy — I  shall  be  glad  when  I  am  old 
enough  to  do  as  I  please.  The  Man — And 
about  that  time  you'll  go  and  get  married,  so 
it  won't  do  much  good  after  all. — Chicago 
Herald. 

High  Private — Why  don't  you  use  some  of 
this  here  Carranza  money  to  start  yer  fire 
with  ?  Educated  Sergeant — Can't  do  it — it 
aint  legal  tinder  in  this  country. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

Bobbie  (who  has  just  been  to  school  for 
the  first  time) — But  you  know,  auntie,  they're 
awfully  strict.  Only  fancy  one  of  the  rules  is 
that  no  boy  is  to  speak  a  word  if  the  teacher 
can  see  him. — Dallas  News. 

"Dad,"  said  little  Reginald,  "what  is  a 
bucketshop  ?"  "A  bucketshop,  my  son,"  said 
the  father,  feelingly,  "a  bucketshop  is  a  mod- 
ern cooperage  establishment  to  which  a  man 
takes  a  barrel  and  brings  back  the  bung- 
hole." — Puck. 

"Would  you  consider  Jasserby  an  opti- 
mist?" "I'm  sure  he's  one."  "Quite  positive, 
eh  ?"  "Yes.  I've  seen  him  follow  a  golf 
crank  to  the  links,  hoping  he  would  get  a 
chance  to  talk  business  with  him." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

'But,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife,  after  he  had 
complained  about  the  food  the  new  cook  had 
brought  in.  "You  know  during  these  terrible 
times  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  make 
great  sacrifices."     "Oh,  of  course,  but  what  I 
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object   to   is   that    cook's    making  hers    in   the 
form  of  a  burnt  offering." — Indianapolis  Star. 

Returned  Hero — What  was  the  most  'orrible 
sight  I  ever  saw  in  the  trenches?  Why,  the 
sergeant  one  night  when  I  broke  the  rum  jar. 
— Passing  Show. 

"I'm  glad  Billy  had  the  sense  to  marry  an 
old  maid,"  said  grandma  at  the  wedding. 
"Why,  grandma  ?"  asked  the  son.  "Well,  gals 
is  highty-tighty,  and  widders  is  kinder  over- 
rulin'  and  upsettin'.  But  old  maids  is  thank- 
ful  and   willin'  to   please." — Tit-Bits. 

Mr.  Dolby  was  found  engaged  in  vigorously 
polishing  his  shoes.  "What  are  you  doing 
that    for?"    the    intruder    asked.       "I    always 


thought     you     wore     patent     leather     shoe 
"These    are    patent    leather,"    replied    Dol 
painfully  bringing  his  spinal  column  into\ 
mal  position,  "but  the  patent  on  them  hai 
pired." — Topeka    Capital. 

"Marcella  ?"  "Yes,  Waverly."  "Whefc 
the  milk?"  "Riyht  there  in  the  botfli 
"This  one?"  "No,  the  next  one.  That 
just  like  you."  "What  is?"  "To  reach  rif 
over  the  sweet  one  and  pick  the  sour  o 
You  always  do  that."  "Not  always."  " 
like  to  know  when  you  didn't."  "When  I  ( 
you."  "Huh!"  "When  I  got  you.  Marcel 
I  reached  over  the  whole  bunch  of  lemons  a 
picked  a  peach."  "Oh,  Waverly." — Chica 
News. 
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The  Car  Strike  and  the  Mayor. 

If  Mayor  Rolph  did  not  know — as  everybody  else 
knew — that  his  plan  of  giving  "protection"  to  the  cars 
of  the  United  Railroads  was  a  fantastical  futility,  at 
least  he  knows  it  now.  The  series  of  assaults  which 
began  August  11th  has  continued  unabated  despite  the 
mayor's  promises  and  the  obviously  good  but  restrained 
intentions  of  Chief  of  Police  White.  In  truth  since 
the  automobile  patrol  was  instituted  assaults  upon 
street-car  workers  have  been  more  numerous  than  be- 
fore. Nobody  knows  better  than  the  mayor  that  the 
way  to  protect  the  street-cars  is  to  protect  them.  A 
single  policeman  stationed  on  each  car  and  instructed  to 
shoot  down  whoever  may  assail  it  or  interfere  with 
the  men  operating  it  would  be  an  absolute  guaranty  of 
safety.  It  is  the  simple  and  natural  method.  It  has 
been  tried  before  now  and  it  has  worked  successfully. 
Left  to  his  own  devices,  Chief  of  Police  White  would, 
we  believe,  quickly  solve  the  difficulty. 

But  the  mayor  will  not  order  or  permit  the  police 
lo  be  put  on  the  cars.  He  declines  to  do  it  because 
the  labor  masters  of  San  Francisco,  for  whose  political 
support  he  is  playing,  don't  want  it  done.  What  they 
want  is  leave  for  "direct  action" — opportunity  unre- 
strained by  police  interference     to  intimidate,  to  beat 


up,  to  maim,  to  murder  non-striking  employees  of  the 
street-car  company.  They  hold  the  mayor  to  a  pledge, 
actual  or  implied,  to  sustain  the  situation  under  which 
their  playful  "persuasions"  may  be  exercised  without 
serious  hindrance.  Our  poor  cringing  coward  of  a 
mayor,  faithless  to  his  duty  and  to  his  oath,  has,  it  is 
obvious,  that  curious  species  of  "loyalty"  which  makes 
him  faithful  to  his  criminal  associates  and  to  his  cheap 
ambitions  as  against  his  duty  and  his  honor. 

The  Argonaut  would  be  the  last  to  counsel  resort 
to  extra-legal  and  violent  methods  of  dealing  with 
official  dereliction.  It  is  better,  we  think,  to  endure 
with  such  patience  as  we  may  contempt  of  law  and  of 
official  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  rather  than 
resort  to  the  lamp-post  method  of  reform,  with  its 
demoralizing  effect  upon  social  order.  None  the  less 
we  can  but  recall  that  there  was  a  day  in  San  Francisco 
when  men  whose  crimes  against  law  and  humanity 
were  no  less  gross  than  those  of  Mayor  Rolph  were 
strung  up  by  their  dastard  necks  by  the  hands  of  out- 
raged decency  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  better  elements 
of  the  community. 

The  Iron -Workers  Strike. 

A  general  strike  at  San  Francisco  of  iron-workers 
and  of  other  trades  affiliated  with  them  has  involved 
some  fifty  or  more  establishments,  large  and  small,  and 
somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  work- 
men. In  the  Union  Iron  Works,  the  shipbuilding 
plant  of  Moore  &  Scott,  the  aeroplane  works  of 
Hall,  Scott  &  Co.,  and  in  other  establishments  the 
strike  has  halted  work  on  contracts  aggregating 
some  $300,000,000  in  value  upon  emergency  orders 
for  the  government.  Motives  of  the  strike  are  vari- 
ously interpreted.  On  the  part  of  the  employers 
it  is  declared  to  have  been  inspired  largely  by 
non-resident  unionistic  agitators.  This  interpretation  is 
denied  by  a  presumptively  representative  committee 
which  on  Tuesday  morning  gave  to  the  public  an 
elaborate  statement.  The  last  wage  adjustment  in  the 
iron  trades,  declares  this  committee,  was  made  three 
years  ago  and  had  in  view  the  then  prevailing. condi- 
tions. Since  then  the  cost  of  living  "has  soared  sky- 
high.  *  *  *  Our  employers  have  been  reaping  a  har- 
vest from  war  contracts  and  we  felt  justified  in  asking 
an  average  of  35  per  cent,  increase  in  wages."  Fur- 
ther the  committee  says : 

We  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  shortage  of  labor  at 
this  time  or  the  war  situation  in  order  to  force  employers  to 
pay  us  an  unreasonably  high  wage,  as  the  employers  now 
claim.  If  the  country  was  flooded  with  unemployed  labor, 
and  if  there  was  no  war,"  we  would  ask  the  same  wages  we 
are  now  asking  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
******** 

We  feel  that  we  have  done  everything  possible  to  prevent 
the  strike.  We  have  played  fair  with  our  employers  and 
the  government  and  everybody  else.  We  have  a  clear  con- 
science, and  have  no  cause  for  regret. 


Employers  have  not  denied  the  equity  of  the  de- 
mand for  increase  of  wages,  but  virtually  have  con- 
ceded it  in  a  compromise  offer  of  a  10  per  cent,  ad- 
vance upon  current  wage  rates.  But  they  deny  the 
statement  that  no  advances  have  been  made  within 
three  years,  asserting  that  there  have  been  increases  in 
all  departments.  They  challenge  the  general  statement 
that  the  demand  is  for  a  35  per  cent,  increase,  declar- 
ing that  the  schedules  proposed  involve  a  50  per  cent, 
increase.  They  further  declare  that  while  the  cost 
of  living  has  advanced,  its  ratio  is  more  nearly  10  per 
cent,  than  the  50  per  cent,  wage  increase  demanded  in 
compensation  thereof.  It  is  further  declared  by  the  em- 
ployers that  their  contracts  with  the  government  are 
based  upon  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages,  that  they 
can  not  without  loss  meet  the  full  demands  of  the 
workmen. 

Thus  it  appears  that  as  between  employers  and  men 


the  situation  is  deadlocked.  The  former  declare  that 
they  can't  make  the  advances  demanded  by  the  latter 
unless  the  government  will  compensate  them  by  aug- 
menting the  terms  of  their  contracts.  The  men  de- 
clare that  they  won't  work  unless  their  demands  are 
conceded.  The  mgtter  has  been  put  squarely  up  to 
the  government  and  upon  the  government  rests  solution 
of  the  problem — unless  indeed  the  contention  shall  go 
to  a  trial  of  strength  and  endurance. 

In  the  meantime  steps  have  been  taken  under  orders 
from  Washington  to  safeguard  the  several  plants  in 
which  government  work  is  under  way.  Companies  of 
marines  are  stationed  at  the  larger  works  and  local 
police  cooperation  has  been  invoked.  Up  to  the  time 
of  this  writing  the  course  of  the  strikers  with  respect 
to  the  establishments  to  which  they  have  been  at- 
tached has  been  exemplary.  But  the  hotheads  among 
them,  while  respecting  their  own  workshops,  have  not 
scrupled  to  let  off  steam,  so  to  speak,  in  connection  with 
the  pending  street-car  strike.  Many,  ardently  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  striking  carmen,  have  lent  their  aid 
to  the  forces  of  disorder.  Monday's  record  in  the 
street-car  strike  exhibits  the  striking  iron-workers  as 
participants  in  some  twenty  or  more  outrages  upon 
life  and  property.  This  record  speaks  for  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  strikers  and  justifies  the  discretion  of  the 
government  in  safeguarding  the  several  plants  now 
under  military  protection. 


Obviously  determination  of  the  problem  involved  in 
this  strike  rests  with  the  government.  There  are  three 
ways  in  which  it  may  proceed:  (1)  It  may  give  such 
protection  to  the  works  and  to  the  men  who  may 
choose  to  return  to  their  duties  as  to  nullify  persua- 
sions and  threats  on  the  part  of  agitators.  This  would 
undoubtedly  end  the  strike,  since  no  movement  of  this 
character  can  ever  succeed  where  intimidation  and 
violence  is  suppressed.  (2)  It  may  draft  the  workmen 
and  place  them  under  military  control,  precisely  as  it 
has  drafted  men  for  military  service  or  for  mechanical 
and  other  forms  of  labor  under  military  authority. 
(3)  It  may  instruct  the  contracting  employers  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  men,  concurrently  compensating 
them  by  increased  allowances  upon  their  contracts. 

Which  of  the  three  horns  of  this  dilemma  the  gov- 
ernment will  take  is  matter  of  speculation.  Steps 
have  been  taken  at  Washington  looking  to  "mediation" 
— whatever  that  may  mean.  If  we  may  judge  of  the 
policy  of  the  government  by  reference  to  recent  ex- 
perience in  similar  cases,  then  our  guess  is  that  it 
will  adopt  the  last-named  policy.  It  is  recalled  that 
in  the  great  railroad  strike  of  last  fall  on  the  part  of 
the  four  unions  of  railroad  operators  the  government 
abjectly  knocked  under  without  investigation  of  the 
equities  of  the  case.  Again  it  is  observed  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  mill-workers'  strike  in  the  Northwest  the 
influences  of  the  government  have  been  placed  wholly 
on  the  side  of  the  strikers. 

Under  these  precedents — precedents  which  indicate 
sympathy  and  even  alliance  of  the  Administration  with 
unionism — we  may  expect  that  governmental  inter- 
vention will  mean  concession  and  surrender.  The  gov- 
ernment will  take  the  burden  from  the  employer  by 
shifting  it  to  its  own  shoulders.  This  means  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  put  over  upon  the  taxpayers. 

Of  course  there  is  a  chance  that  the  government 
may  stiffen  up  its  backbone  and  undertake  an  adjust- 
ment equitable  all  around.  This  would  be  the  natural 
course  and  the  proper  course.  And  there  reposes  in  the 
government  authority  and  power  to  this  end.  But 
when  we  examine  the  record  of  administrative  conces- 
sion during  the  past  five  years,  when  we  see  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  and  other  agents  of  organized  labor  in 
affiliation  with  the  national  authorities  that  ii 
ficult  to  determine  where  the  real   powers  of 
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nient  rest,  we  have  small  reason  to  hope  that  reason  and 
equitv  will  be  the  final  factors  in  determining  the  issue. 


A  Solution  at  Last. 

Eureka!  Yes,  Eureka  and  also  Ukiah  !  At  last  we 
have  found  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  votes-for- 
women  problem.  No  longer  need  the  President  be 
reasoned  with  by  the  unanswerable  argument  of  picket- 
ing the  White  House.  Xo  longer  need  ex-Collector 
Malone  weep  over  his  honor  tarnished  by  the  Presi- 
dent's indefensible  attitude  that  he  is  entitled  at  this 
time  to  be  relieved  of  the  continuous  presence  of  a  lot 
of  harridans.  We  have  solved  the  problem  as  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  the  submarine  menace  is  a 
trifle  light  as  air. 

To  justify  our  right  to  make  this  momentous  declara- 
tion let  us  show  that  we  have  studied  the  question  in 
all  its  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  curves.  We  know  that 
brute  man  declares  that  if  women^vere  not  in  fact  in- 
ferior she  would  not  be  talking  about  her  "slavery" 
and  "subjection"  to  man.  She  would  have  him  subju- 
gated. We  know  that  in  his  tyranny  he  insists  that 
woman's  place  is  her  home  and  that  the  reason  why 
she  is  created  woman  and  not  man  is  to  run  that  home 
and  bear  and  rear  children.  We  know  that  some  men 
are  so  sodden  in  stupidity  as  to  say  that  only  those 
should  make  the  laws  who  can  fight  for  their  execution. 
We  know  that  they  say  that  woman's  suffrage  would 
but  add  a  vast,  untrained,  temperamental  vote  to  the 
electorate.  We  know  that  they  point  to  California  as 
the  horrible  example  where  the  women's  vote  has 
vastly  increased  the  cost  of  elections  and  has  achieved 
nothing  but  the  placing  of  a  few  favored  incompetents 
in  office.  We  know-  that  with  evil  minds  to  which 
truth  is  a  stranger  they  assert  that  the  franchise  is 
exercised  principally  by  undesirable  women  and  that 
it  is  advocated  by  comparatively  few  restless  ones  who 
want  something  and  think  it  is  the  ballot.  We  even 
know  that  the  ribald  assert  that  women  are  shortening 
their  skirts  to  detract  men's  attention  from  their  ex- 
travagance in  hats. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  women  demand 
equal  rights  as  equal  partners  with  men  in  all  govern- 
mental affairs.  We  know  that  they  say  that  to  refuse 
them  votes  is  to  put  them  in  the  class  with  children, 
criminals,  and  insane.  We  know  that  they  say  that 
"taxation  without  representation"  is  a  crime.  We 
know  that  they  say  that  marvelous  benefits  will  result 
to  them  from  the  franchise,  though  we  confess  that 
our  ideas  are  vague  as  to  what  those  benefits  will  be, 
as  they  are  never  defined.  We  know  that  some  of 
their  great  leaders  of  thought  have  advocated  a  "sex- 
boycott"  to  bring  haughty  man  to  terms.  And  we 
know  that  other  great  leaders,  instancing  the  lobster, 
which  can  replace  a  lost  claw,  and  the  protozoa,  which 
reproduces  itself  by  self-division,  have  said  that  in 
time  woman  will  be  able  to  eliminate  man  entirely 
and  reproduce  the  one  and  only  sex  at  will.  We  know- 
that  they  do  not  let  this  rest  on  woman's  intuition. 
They  reason  it  out  from  the  ground  up  by  logic — cold 
logic.  If  the  lower  animals  with  inferior  minds  can 
do  these  -things,  they  say,  .why  can  not  woman — mighty 
woman : 

Is  the  tora-tit  or  phebe 
Smarter  than  we  be  ? 

Xow  don't  brute,  brute  man,  indulge  in  any  cheap  wit 
anent  this  last  statement  and  ask  why  they  don't  do  it 
and  why  they  don't  wait  until  they  have  done  it,  and 
things  like  that.  It  is  a  statement  seriously  put  forth 
and  therefore  to  he  taken  as  a  solemn  warning. 

But  enough,  as  we  mean  not  to  weigh  arguments,  but 
merely  to  show  our  knowledge  of  them.  Here  is  our 
solution:  Let  the  women  in  every  state  work  for  a 
referendum  vote  on  the  matter,  women  onl\  voting. 
The  rule  of  the  majority  is  the  foundation-stone  of  our 
government.  If  the  women  don't  want  the  ballot,  why 
should  it  be  forced  on  them?  If  they  do  want  it  and 
prove  they  want  it,  their  battle  is  won. 

Xow  it  may  be  said  that  this  solution  has  been 
hinted  at  before.  Perhaps,  though  never  has  it  been 
expressed  with  such  admirable  clarity.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Here  is  our  greatest  achievement.  It  is  desirable 
that  all  women  should  go  to  the  polls  on  this  mo- 
mentous occasion.  They  would  not.  Therefore  couple 
wit'.i  this  proposition  another.  Shall  or  shall  not  the 
regulate  the  style  of  women's  clothes  and  their  ex- 
tures  therefor?  This  will  assure  a  full  vote  and  a 
(lection.     We  offer  to  wager  our  whole  wardrobe 


against  woman's  present-day  bathing  suit  (and,  scanty 
as  our  wardrobe  is,  at  that  we  are  offering  odds  of 
a  thousand  to  one)  that  women  themselves  will  over- 
whelmingly reject  the  ballot  and  refuse  to  be  bound  by 

any  sumptuary  law. 

• 

Russia. 

Kerensky,  a  socialistic  agitator  turned  conservative 
under  the  sobering  influences  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility, has  succeeded  for  the  moment  in  crushing  open 
opposition  to  rule  in  Russia.  In  so  far  as  may  be 
judged  he  stands  devoted  to  the  national  cause,  com- 
mitted to  warfare  against  the  national  enemy.  How 
much  American  influence — and  American  endowment 
— may  have  contributed  to  Kerensky's  success,  and  to 
his  loyalty,  we  may  only  guess.  But  unless  all  indica- 
tions are  at  fault  the  man  stands  firmly  on  the  right 
side. 

Proclamation  of  the  Republic  of  Russia  by  Kerensky 
is  of  course  an  act  of  diplomacy.  There  is  no  Repub- 
lic of  Russia ;  the  proclamation  of  it  by  a  single  man 
is  the  demonstration  of  a  civil  dictatorship.  Prob- 
ably there  will  be  no  Republic  of  Russia,  save  in  name, 
these  many  years  to  come.  The  name  may  win  imme- 
diate support,  for  its  power  to  charm  masses  of  igno- 
rant people  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  But  the  reality 
will  be  slow  in  coming.  Before  a  real  republic  can 
be  established  in  Russia  there  must  be  a  period  of 
social  and  political  development.  True,  the  founda- 
tion for  popular  rule  is  already  laid.  It  abides  in  the 
community  systems  which  regulate  the  local  life  of  the 
country.  But  since  time  immemorial  there  has  been 
no  connection  between  the  local  systems  and  the  cen- 
tral authority.  It  will  take  time,  with  the  spread  of 
intelligence,  with  dawning  consciousness  of  responsi- 
bility and  a  developing  sense  of  restraint  to  mold  the 
vast  Russian  mass  to  the  thought  and  the  form  of  a 
self-governing  people. 

The  immediate  outlook  is  not  for  strength  on  the 
part  of  the  new  government.  If  Kerensky  can  hold  the 
powers  he  has  grasped  Russia  will  not  make  peace 
with  Germany.  Her  resistance  will  probably  not  be 
vigorous  or  vastly  effective,  but  there  is  hope  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  country  to  a  species  of 
armed  neutrality.  Germany's  hope  of  a  separate  peace 
or  at  least  of  a  situation  so  demoralized  and  defense- 
less as  to  render  Russia  a  practical  ally,  or  a  source 
of  supply,  is  probably  futile. 

Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  repose  firm  hopes  upon 
Kerensky.  His  youth — he  is  little  more  than  thirty — 
is  not  suggestive  of  judgment  or  restraint.  His  history 
— that  of  a  fiery  socialist  agitator — is  not  promising 
of  the  qualities  that  sustain  administrative  authority 
under  the  standards  of  wisdom.  We  suspect  that  not 
yet  has  revolutionary  Russia  discovered  her  ultimate 
master.  The  outlook  is  for  further  convulsion — pos- 
sibly successive  convulsions — until  there  shall  arise 
some  man  of  the  soldier  type  strong  enough  in  charac- 
ter and  prestige  to  establish  and  sustain  the  manifest 
necessity  of  the  time,  namely,  a  military  dictatorship. 


The  Lumber  Mill  Tie-Up. 
The  tie-up  of  Xorthwestern  lumber  mills  rests  upon 
a  condition  which  makes  compromise  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. Competition  in  the  lumber  supply  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  between  the  mills  of  the  South  and 
those  of  the  Xorthwest.  In  many  respects  the  former 
have  the  best  of  it.  They  lie  in  a  zone  relatively  exempt 
from  labor  regulations.  The  average  wage  rate  is  $1.50 
per  day  and  the  working  day  ranges  from  ten  and  a  half 
to  twelve  hours.  Again  the  Southern  mills,  being 
nearer  the  Eastern  markets  than  those  of  the  North- 
west, have  an  advantage  in  a  shorter  haul  and  in  lower 
freights.  Mill-owners  of  the  Xorthwest  declare  that 
they  can  not  meet  the  demand  of  the  mill-workers 
for  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  wage  rate  of  $3.50 
and  compete  in  the  Eastern  markets.  Thus  defined, 
the  situation  speaks  for  itself.  The  Xorthwestern 
millmen  can  not  yield  the  demand  of  the  mill-workers 
and  still  compete  in  the  general  markets  of  the  country. 
If  they  concede  the  eight-hour  day  and  a  wage  rate  of 
$3.50  they  will  be  forced  to  restrict  their  operations  to 
the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  at  the 
same  time  to  so  advance  the  prices  of  their  product 
as  to  cover  an  increased  ratio  of  cost.  In  the  mean- 
time all  the  influences  of  the  government  short  of  ab- 
solute commandeering  are  being  exerted  in  behalf  of 
the  striking  -mill-workers  and  against  the  mill-owners. 


I 


Agents  of  the  government  sent  out  from  Washingto 
to  assist  in  a  settlement  have  advised  concessior 
They  have  done  nothing  looking  towards  compromise 
the  whole  effort  has  been  to  force  the  mill-owners  t 
yield.  A  grievous  fact  in  the  situation  is  that  ther 
has  been  built  up  in  the  Xorthwest  a  great  industr 
involving  a  vast  investment  on  the  basis  of  the  Easten 
demand.  The  facilities  installed  and — barring  the  tie 
up — in  operation  are  capable  of  far  outrunning  thu 
demand  in  the  Pacific  States.  Thus  if  the  demands  o 
the  striking  mill-workers,  supported  by  the  efforts  o: 
the  government,  shall  be  successful  there  will  inevitabfj 
be  a  great  loss  of  capital  as  it  stands  invested  in  ma- 
chinery and  other  facilities  for  making  lumber  in  the 
Xorthwest.  Another  loss  will  fall  upon  those  who 
have  invested  heavily  in  timber  fields  in  the  hope  of 
their  immediate  exploitation.  Many  millions  of  dollars 
have  in  recent  years  gone  into  such  ventures. 


Grapevine  Information  from  Washington. 
On  Saturday  of  this  week — 22d  instant — Maj 
General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Unii 
States  army,  will  attain  the  age  of  sixty-four  and  hence 
will  go  on  the  retired  list  automatically.  The  Associated 
Press,  usually  in  close  touch  with  the  Administration, 
tells  us  that  it  is  possible  that  General  Scott  will  be  re- 
tained in  active  service  and  "given  a  field  command.' 
There  is  a  deal  of  significance  in  this  suggestion.  For 
what  field  command  could  be  given  General  Scott  com- 
mensurate with  his  rank — and  with  his  high  standing 
with  the  Administration — other  than  a  field  command 
in  France  ?  And  if  he  goes  to  France  what  becomes  of 
General  Pershing?  Truth  is  we  are  just  a  bit  top 
heavy  with  command  in  France  now.  Pershing  has 
not  much  to  command  save  the  troops  of  Seibert's  di- 
vision. Seibert  commands  his  own  troops  and  Pershing 
commands  Seibert.  Are  we  to  send  Scott  to  command 
Pershing  to  command  Seibert?  Of  course  we  shall 
before  long  have  many  more  troops  in  France;  but  is 
not  Pershing  entitled  by  reason  of  being  the  pioneer 
to  supreme  command,  at  least  until  he  shall  have  shown 
himself  incapable?  Are  we  to  send  the  ancient  but 
gentle  Scott  to  supersede  Pershing?  There  are  those 
who  imagine  that  we  are. 


While  Genera!  Scott  is  now  chief  of  staff  by  detail, 
as  well  as  an  actual  major-general,  he  is  junior 
General  Wood,  General  Bell,  and  General  Barry;  whifl 
immediately  below  him  stand  Generals  Bliss  anl 
Pershing.  It  will  be  seen  that  General  Scott  is  not 
entitled  on  his  rank  to  supreme  command.  The  sug- 
gestion that  he  may  be  retained  in  active  service  and 
made  the  head  of  our  forces  in  France  is  based  upon 
his  known  high  standing  with  the  President.  Then 
again  it  might  be  convenient  to  so  place  whatever 
laurels  may  be  won  in  Europe  upon  a  head  exempt  by 
age  and  other  conditions  from  possible  future  entrance 
into  the  political  sphere.  It  is  a  common  opinion  at 
Washington — and  in  the  army — that  political  calcula- 
tion kept  General  Wood,  the  ranking  officer  of  the 
army,  from  France  when  Pershing  was  sent ;  and  some-l 
how  the  opinion  grows  that  it  is  not  desired  by  thel 
Administration  that  Pershing  or  any  other  man  young 
enough  to  be  reckoned  with  politically  shall  have  op- 
portunity to  make  himself  a  popular  hero. 


The  old  row  between  the  General  Staff  and  the  bu- 
reaus, although  discreetly  under  cover,  has  broken  out 
afresh  and  is  being  conducted  with  energy  and  some 
bitterness.  A  committee  of  the  General  Staff  made 
up  the  list  of  officers  recently  promoted,  including  some 
200  generals.  But  in  making  the  selections  this  com- 
mittee, as  already  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  over- 
looked the  bureaus.  Thus  Brigadier  Crowder,  whose 
excellent  work  as  head  of  the  draft  board  surely 
should  have  brought  some  reward,  remains  a  briga- 
dier, wrhile  many  of  his  juniors  were  jumped  over  his 
head.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  Brigadier-General  Mc- 
Cain, the  adjutant-genera!.  What  the  bureaus  think 
of  the  General  Staff,  in  consequence  of  these  over- 
looks, would  hardly  with  safety  be  set  down  for  trans- 
mission  through  the   mails. 


The  service  papers,  which  speak  with  a  certain  privi- 
lege, are  making  a  good  deal  out  of  the  fact  that  many 
recommendations  made  by  General  Pershing  have  been 
held  up  by  the  General  Staff;  that  although  Pershing 
is  on  the  ground  and  ought  to  know  what  is  necessary 
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the  General  Staff  debates  and  delays  and  trifles  over 
his  requests  instead  of  passing  them  on  promptly  to  the 
bureaus  for  execution.  The  General  Staff  has  thus 
far  made  no  come-back  to  this  line  of  criticism.  None 
the  less  it  is  apparent  that  the  General  Staff  is  not 
highly  pleased  with  the  bureaus.  For  example,  there 
is  the  matter  of  defective  ammunition  put  out  by  the 
Ordnance  Bureau.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau?  is  a  question  which  critics  friendly  to 
the  General  Staff  are  asking.  Again,  how  about  cer- 
tain faults  in  the  matter  of  supply  by  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department,  another  bureau?  These  bureaucrats, 
the  General  Staff  is  saying,  by  proxy,  are  mighty  busy 
selecting  a  chief  of  the  General  Staff.  Let  us  there- 
fore select  a  few  new  bureau  chiefs  by  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion.    All  hands  are  going  to  it. 


Nobody  appears  to  knows — and  in  reality  probably 
nobody  does  know — just  when  our  forces  now  in 
France, are  going  to  "mix  in.*'  A  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  given  out  confidentially  that  our  men  would  get 
at  the  bloody  business  of  fighting  before  the  first  of 
September.  But  now  come  assurances  that  it  will  yet 
be  a  long  time  before  the  American  troops  will  be  con- 
sidered fit  for  hot  work.  But  the  talk  from  France 
would  indicate  that  the  delay  will  be  an  extended  one; 
that  General  Pershing  has  insisted  upon  a  long  period 
of  preparation.  Coincident  with  this  information  comes 
the  whispered  suggestion  that  Pershing  does  not  stand 
as  well  with  the  Administration  as  he  did  two  months 
ago.  

Nor  does  the  navy  escape  in  general  gossip  at  Wash- 
ington. Admiral  Sims,  according  to  grapevine  advices, 
is  going  down  in  the  estimation  of  Wilson  and  Daniels. 
Through  the  same  agency  there  comes  a  confidential 
declaration  that  the  President  and  Secretary  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  course  of  our  British  allies  in  the 
matter  of  naval  policy — that  they  are  coming  to  believe 
that  Britain  is  exhibiting  overmuch  selfishness,  a  de- 
sire to  exploit  America  to  her  own  benefit,  an  eager- 
ness to  remain  mistress  of  the  seas,  using  America  to 
do  certain  hazardous  work  which  she  herself  wishes 
to  avoid.  The  suggestion  is  that  Sims  is  falling  in  too 
readily  with  the  policy  of  the  British  admiralty.  Ac- 
cording to  a  circumstantial  story  the  admiralty  is  lean- 
•  ing  heavily  to  a  project  for  a  grand  attack  by  the 
Allied  navies  against  certain  German  strongholds,  uith 
the  American  navy  leading,  and  that  Sims,  once  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  plan,  has  been  won  over.  Secretary 
Daniels,  according  to  this  gossip,  holds  that  such  an 
attack  would  be  suicidal;  that  even  if  it  were  wise  to 
launch  it  Britain,  being  superior  in  naval  strength, 
should  lead;  that  the  American  navy  is  not  yet  in  shape 
to  fight,  not  yet  having  digested  its  recently  increased 
personnel,  and  that  he  doesn't  want  the  American  navy 
to  fight  against  desperate  odds  anyhow.  A  naval  con- 
ference of  all  the  Allies  is  soon  to  be  held  at  London, 
and  Admiral  Mayo  has  been  dispatched  thither  to  sit 
with  Sims,  carrying  with  him  authority  to  supersede 
Sims  should  the  latter  fail  to  be  guided  by  caution  and 
take  the  attitude  the  department  wants  him  to  take. 
All  of  which  is  gossip,  but  from  a  creditable  source. 


'  San  Francisco's  Plight." 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  thus  sizes  up  the  politico 
labor  situation  in  San  Francisco: 

Labor-union  domination  in  San  Francisco  has  culminated 
in  a  reign  of  organized  lawlessness.  Riots  occur  daily,  at 
times  hourly,  in  the  streets,  and  the  hospitals  are  filled  with 
the  victims  of  violent  and  brutal  attacks  of  organized  gangs 
who  are  seeking  to  win  through  intimidation  a  strike  that  has 
been   lost. 

The  United  Railroads  holds  a  franchise  over  250  miles  of 
streets  in  San  Francisco.  The  municipality  operates  about 
twenty-five  miles  of  street  railway.  A  strike  of  the  platform 
men  of  the  United  Railroads  was  organized  as  a  means  to 
disrupt  transportation,  depreciate  the  value  of  the  property 
of  the  company  and  awaken  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens generally  for  the  municipalization  of  all  the  street  rail- 
way lines. 

Labor-union  politicians  were  the  originators  of  that  plan. 
The  United  Railroads  employs  3000  men  and  has  a  gross 
income  of  about  $25,000  a  day.  That  patronage  and  revenue 
would  be  a  highly-welcome  adjunct  to  the  political  machine 
that  now  governs  San  Francisco.  The  franchises  can  not  be 
confiscated,  and  the  city  is  now  so  heavily  bonded  that  it 
can  not  borrow  a  sufficient  sum  to  repay  to  the  United  Rail- 
roads the  money  it  has  actually  invested  in  the  property. 
But  one  avenue  is  open  to  the  politicians,  that  is  to  harass 
the  company  with  all  possible  legal  restrictions  and  to  make 
the  operation  of  its  lines  so  expensive  that  service  can  be 
maintained    only    at    a   heavy    loss.      They   seek    to    force    the 


company   to    sell   to   the   city   or  go    into    the   hands   of   a   re- 
ceiver. 

When  the  walk-out  of  the  platform  men  was  staged  on 
August  11th  but  100  of  the  1800  motormen  and  conductors  left 
the  company.  These  were  immediately  replaced.  The  strike, 
as   such,    proved   a   sorry  failure. 

But  the  politicians  and  the  walking  delegates  would  not 
accept  such  a  verdict.  "Business  agents"  of  other  unions 
proceeded  to  organize  trouble  squads  to  wreck  cars  of  the 
United  Railroads  and  beat  up  the  crews.  At  the  same  time 
Mayor  Rolph  and  the  labor-union  board  of  supervisors  with- 
drew from  the  railroad  the  protection  of  the  police  and  pro- 
ceeded to  hamper  it  by  every  possible  interference.  Labor- 
union  police  judges  joined  in  the  general  plan  of  oppression 
and  intimidation.  During  the  last  three  weeks  hundreds  of 
the  platform  men  of  the  United  Railroads  have  been  struck 
down  at  their  post  of  duty  and  so  severely  injured  that  they 
have  been  taken  to  the  hospital.  One  was  shot  to  death. 
But  not  a  single  striker  has  received  either  a  fine  or  a  jail 
sentence.  Such  a  travesty  on  justice  is  without  a  parallel  in 
the   history   of   free   government. 

"We  must  win  this  strike  through  violence  and  intimida- 
tion ;  it  is  the  only  way."  This  slogan  of  the  walking  dele- 
gates is  repeated  thousands  of  times  daily  in  San  Francisco. 
There  is  continuous  effort  to  incite  lawlessness.  Even  mur- 
der is  condoned  when  the  victim  is  an  employee  of  the  United 
Railroads. 

Against  this  reign  of  organized  lawlessness  the  better  ele- 
ments of  San  Francisco  have  been  protesting  '  strenuously, 
but  unsuccessfully.  President  Koster  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  charged  Mayor  Rolph  with  personal  responsibility 
for  the  rioting  that  culminated  in  murder.  Mr.  Koster  is 
backed  by  the  Law  and  Order  Committee  and  by  twenty-four 
civic  and  commercial  organizations  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  40,000  citizens.  They  asked  the  mayor  to  put 
police  on  the  street-cars  that  run  through  the  lawless  Mission 
district.  They  volunteered  to  raise  enough  money  and  volun- 
teers to  suppress  lawlessness  if  the  police  force  should  prove 
inadequate.  The  mayor  declined  to  act  and  the  number  of 
acts  of  violence  increased  daily. 

Within  the  last  three  days,  however,  a  new  champion  of 
law  and  order  has  appeared  in  San  Francisco.  The  county 
grand  jury  has  started  an  investigation.  The  mayor,  the 
chief  of  police,  and  the  police  court  judges  have  been  haled 
before  that  body  and  told  they  must  suppress  violence 
or  a  request  will  go  from  the  grand  jury  to  the  governor  for 
state  troops.  Since  that  time  an  extra  force  of  250  special 
police  have  been  detailed  to  "strike  duty,"  and  the  situation 
seems   to   be   improving. 

The  grand  jury  and  the  Law  and  Order  Committee  have 
made  a  good  beginning;  but  tranquillity  will  not  be  restored 
until  San  Francisco  rids  itself  of  the  municipal  ring  that 
has  made  the  present  reign  of  violence  and  lawlessness  pos- 
sible. 

» 

The  False  and  the  True  German-American. 
Governmental  authority,  which  last  week  put  the 
kibosh  on  a  German-language  paper  at  Philadelphia  for 
"seditious  utterances,"  should  speedily  get  round  to  the 
Volks-ZeiHing  of  New  York — German-language  of 
course — which  recently  said  editorially  : 

No,  today's  Labor  Day  parade  can,  in  times  like  these,  only 
be  a  day  of  protest.  A  protest  against  our  participation  in 
this  war;  a  protest  against  the  further  butchery  of  millions 
of  innocent  men;  a  protest  against  the  taking  away  and  muti- 
lating of  our  liberties  ;  a  protest  against  the  shameless  enrich- 
ment of  the  capitalists  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  population  ; 
a  protest  against  the  bold  suppression  of  all  strivings  for 
peace.  Let  us  show  the  ruling  class  that  it  can  not  oppress 
us  without  meeting  with  resistance ;  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  permit  being  exploited  under  the  pretext  of  patriotism ; 
that  the  servile  renegades  can  not  boast  they  are  indorsed  by 
the   working  class. 

In  contrast  with  this  plainly  seditious  utterance  we  find 
the  following  in  a  paper  printed  in  Hudson,  South  Da- 
kota, under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Robert  O.  Schaber,  a 
native  of  Germany,  but  for  many  years  an  American. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Schaber  made  a  visit  to  his  native 
land,  and  this  is  his  report  of  it: 

I  was  told  that  Germany  was  going  to  whip  England  and 
France.  England  must  be  punished  and  France  must  be  again 
subdued.  In  speaking  of  America,  in  casual  conversation 
one  day,  I  was  laughed  at,  they  told  me  that  we  had  no 
army.  I  was  informed  that  they  could  take  20,000  trained 
German  soldiers  and  come  over  here  and  whip  the  whole 
United  States,  and  to  add  insult  to  injury  they  told  me  fur- 
ther that  if  they  did  come  over  here  there  were  millions  of 
Germans  who  would  come  to  meet  them.  I  told  them  every 
German  in  America  would  be  there  to  meet  them,  and  every 
one  of  us  would  have  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  that  we  would 
shoot  at  them  and  keep  shooting  at  them  until  every  last 
one  of  us  was  dead  before  we  would  dishonor  ourselves  by 
allying  ourselves  with  an  alien  enemy  assaulting  our  shores. 
I  hope  to  God  the  time  will  never  come  when  German  sol- 
diers under  command  of  the  Kaiser  wiil  set  foot  on  our 
American  soil  with  hostile  intent,  but  if  that  time  ever  does 
come  I  want  to  be  right  there  to  take  part  in  the  fight. 
I  may  be  spavined  in  both  knees,  be  half  blind  and  have 
only  one  foot  to  go  on,  but  I  am  going  to  take  one  crack 
at  those  insulting,  overbearing  minions  of  the  Kaiser  if  it  is 
the  last  thing  I  ever  do. 

Mr.   Schaber,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  is  representa- 


tive  of  vastly  the  greater  members  of   Americans  of 
German  origin,  and  the  Volks-Zeitung  is  not. 


The  Logic  of  the  Situation. 
There  is  uncertainty  and  delay  with  intolerable  con- 
fusion in  the  industry  of  the  country,  due  to  the  fact 
that  while  governmental  authority  is  positive  and  para- 
mount in  certain  things,  license  is  permitted  and  even 
encouraged  in  respect  of  other  things.  Authority  has 
fixed  the  price  of  certain  food  staples  and  of  certain 
products.  It  tells  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
transporter  what  he  shall  and  what  he  shall  not  do. 
But  it  leaves  another  and  cooperative  element — that  of 
labor — to  do  whatever  it  will.  Now  since  some  ele- 
ments are  regulated,  the  logic  of  the  situation  calls  for 
extension  of  regulation  to  all  factors  of  industry — in- 
cluding labor.  Since  government  prescribes  transporta- 
tion rates,  the  prices  of  steel,  of  coal,  of  food,  it  must 
in  logic  and  in  justice  prescribe  the  prices  of  labor. 
It  can  not  fix  the  rates  at  which  commodities  must  be 
sold  and  leave  the  labor  element,  associated  with  pro- 
duction, license  to  change  the  conditions  of  production. 
In  other  words,  since  government  is  regulating  other 
things — since  it  is  fixing  the  prices  of  commodities — it 
must  fix  the  prices  of  labor  which  enters  into  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  late  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war  and  a  certain  suspicion 
of  insularity  in  her  policies  have  served  somewhat  to  divert 
attention  from  the  importance  of  her  campaign.  It  has 
seemed  to  be  even  more  tedious  than  the  operations  else- 
where, its  course  even  more  monotonous  and  indecisive. 
But  the  events  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  are  startling  by 
their  magnitude  and  their  significance.  The  Isonzo  has  sud- 
denly become  the  centre  of  the  war,  and  the  Italian  army  its 
possible  arbiter.  For  the  first  time  we  are  disposed  to  recog- 
nize that  General  Cadorna  has  not  only  conceived  a  definite 
plan  of  campaign  and  that  he  has  pursued  it  with  undeviating 
force,  but  also  that  he  has  brought  it  within  sight  of  success 
and  that  its  possible  results  are  of  the  most  conclusive  kind. 


The  task  of  Italy  has  been  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
She  has  had  to  fight  offensively  and  defensively  at  the  same 
time,  to  carry  the  war  into  her  enemy's  territory,  and  to 
protect  her  own  territory  from  invasion.  The  northern 
frontier  of  Italy  is  like  an  enormous  S,  lying  upon  its  side, 
and  with  its  western  loop  projecting  deeply  into  her 
provinces.  This  western  loop,  the  Trentino,  has  been  her 
vulnerable  point.  It  has  been  impossible  for  the  Italian 
troops  to  advance  northward  through  the  Trentino  into  Aus- 
tria, but  it  has  been  quite  possible  for  the  Austrian  troops 
to  advance  southward  through  the  Trentino  into  Italy.  Aus- 
tria has  been  in  possession  of  the  Trentino,  and  its  almost 
impregnable  mountains  have  been  her  allies.  It  has  been  by 
the  threat  of  invasion  through  the  Trentino  that  she  has 
answered  every  menace  by  Italy  on  the  Isonzo.  A  sustained 
Italian  offensive  was  impossible  so  long  as  there  was  danger 
of  an  Austrian  incursion  through  the  Trentino  that  would 
have  brought  Austrian  armies  to  the  rear  of  the  Italian  forces 
operating  eastward  of  the  Isonzo.  The  necessity  of  guarding 
the  Trentino  has  been  a  sort  of  constant  paralysis  to  the 
Italian  armies  that  were  dedicated  to  Cadorna's  great  plan 
of  invading  Austria  northeastward  in  the  direction  of  Vienna 
and   southward   toward   Triest. 


There  is  no  need  to  recount  the  alternating  operations  in 
the  Trentino  and  on  the  Isonzo.  Again  and  again  Cadorna 
has  been  compelled  to  stay  his  advance  eastward  in  response 
to  a  renewal  of  the  Austrian  threat  from  the  Trentino.  A 
few  months  ago  there  was  a  Teuton  army  of  a  million  men 
amassed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trent,  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  there  would  be  an  overwhelming  rush  into  the  Italian 
provinces  from  the  north.  Cadorna  prepared  to  meet  the 
blow,  and  so  long  as  it  was  pending  there  could  be  no  question 
of  further  advance  on  the  Isonzo.  But  the  blow  did  not  fall. 
The  Teuton  army  melted  away  in  response  to  pressing  Teu- 
ton needs  in  the  west,  and  Cadorna  was  once  more  free  to 
turn  his  attention  toward  his  own  aggressive.  It  was  one 
more  example  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  battle  lines,  of  which 
no  one  part  can  remain  unaffected  by  the  events  upon  all  other 
parts.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  significant  feature  of  the 
present  Italian  campaign  than  the  fact  that  the  Central 
Powers  are  no  longer  able  to  answer  an  offensive  on  the 
Isonzo  by  their  usual  plan  of  a  counter  offensive  in  the  Tren- 
tino. They  are  compelled  to  meet  the  Italian  offensive  by  a 
direct  resistance.  There  seem  to  be  no  armies  available  for 
the  more  effective  method  of  a  threat  to  invade  Italy  from 
the  north.  Indeed  we  are  told  that  the  Austrians  have  asked 
for  German  aid  and  that  it  has  been  denied  to  them.  Min- 
denburg  can  do  no  more  than  advise  his  ally  to  fall  back  to 
some  position  more  easily  defended.  It  has  been  his  own 
plan  in  the  past  and  will  doubtless  be  so  again  in  the  near 
future.  

The   official  bulletins   from   Italy   have  given   us   no    inkling 
of   Cadorna's   main   purpose.      We   have   assumed    t! 
the  capture  of  Triest,   but   while  this  is  undoubt 
in  the   Italian  campaign  we  can  no   longer  suj 
its  chief  feature.     The  Italian  battle  line  is  over  se 
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long,  and  if  its  southern  Bank  is  heading  in  the  direction  of 
Triest,  its  northern  extremity  is  pointing  toward  Klagen- 
furt,  which  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  direct  road  to  Vienna. 
It  would  doubtless  be  premature  to  say  that  Vienna  is  the 
goal  of  the  Italian  armies,  just  as  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
Paris  was  the  goal  of  the  German  armies  before  the  battle 
of  the  Marne.  The  goal  of  the  German  armies  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  forces,  and  Paris  was  no  more  than 
an  ultimate  objective  unattainable  so  long  as  the  French 
forces  were  in  the  field.  In  the  same  way  we  may  say  that 
the  goal  of  the  Italian  armies  is  the  annihilation  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  with  Vienna  as  their  ultimate  destination.  But  it 
would  be  equally  a  mistake  to  make  light  of  the  threat  to 
Vienna.  At  any  moment  it  may  become  a  very  real  threat, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  seems  already  to  be  a  real  threat 
to  the  Austrian  command.  If  Cadorna  is  able  to  reach  the 
Chiapovano  Valley,  and  to  dominate  it,  he  will  be  able  at  the 
same  time  to  cut  the  Austrian  army  in  two  and  to  deal  as 
he  pleases  with  its  two  halves.  Then  the  road  to  Vienna 
will  be  open  to  him  with  immediate  results  impossible  to  meas- 
ure. Such  a  success  as  this  far  outweighs  the  importance  of 
Triest  To  take  Triest  would  have  great  moral  results,  but 
actually  it  would  lead  nowhere  in  particular.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  if  Cadorna  were  to  concentrate  himself 
against  Triest  he  could  take  it  without  much  trouble.  It  is 
actually  within  range  of  the  Italian  guns  at  this  moment, 
and  they  could  easily  reduce  it  to  powder.  That  this  has  not 
been  done  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Italian  quarry  is  of 
a  much  bigger  kind,  and  we  need  not  have  much  doubts  as 
to  its  whereabouts.  Cadorna  has  been  steadily  unfolding  a 
big  plan,  and  its  nature  is  becoming  increasingly  visible.  He 
says  himself  that  his  present  battle  is  the  biggest  of  the  war, 
and  this  is  certainly  no  idle  boast. 


Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  the  attention  of  the  Allied 
commanders  has  been  arrested  by  the  magnitude  of  the  events 
on  the  Isonzo.  It  has  reminded  them  forcibly  of  their  earlier 
and  better  plan  to  break  the  Teutonic  chain  at  its  weakest 
link,  and  to  eliminate  Austria  at  all  costs.  We  must  wait 
for  the  historian  of  the  future  to  tell  us  why  this  first  plan 
was  abandoned,  and  the  real  inwardness  of  the  fluctuations 
that  have  marked  the  Allied  strategy,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
many  of  us  will  be  still  alive  when  that  story  is  fully  told. 
But  at  the  present  moment  we  may  note  the  announcement 
that  there  will  be  a  military  council  in  Paris  with  a  view 
to  a  "complete  revision  of  the  Entente  military  plans  for  the 
fall  and  winter  months."  It  is  a  significant  statement,  and  we 
need  not  doubt  at  all  that  the  Italian  situation  has  been  in- 
strumental in  calling  it  forth.  Competent  observers  in  Eu- 
rope tell  us  that  Cadorna  unfolded  his  plans  a  long  time 
ago  to  the  French  and  British  commanders,  and  that  they 
looked  upon  it  somewhat  coldly  as  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Italian  armies.  It  does  not  seem  that  they  actually  withheld 
their  assistance.  Indeed  we  know  that  there  is  a  force  of 
British  artillery  now  with  the  Italian  forces.  But  they  did 
not  believe  that  the  centre  of  gravity  could  actually  be  shifted 
to  the  southern  field,  or  that  the  situation  in  the  west  had  lost 
any  of  its  relative  importance.  But  now  we  are  told  that 
Cadorna  has  so  far  accomplished  his  plan  as  to  convert  his 
French  and  British  coadjutors  to  a  belief  in  its  ultimate  pos- 
sibilities and  that  they  are  hurrying  to  supply  him  with 
everything  that  he  needs.  They  are  now  convinced  that  the 
final  crushing  of  the  Austrian  armies  is  clearly  within  reach, 
and  that  the  elimination  of  Austria  is  within  sight.  In  the 
meantime  the  Austrians  are  putting  up  the  most  determined 
resistance,  and  are  allowing  no  hint  of  their  reverses  to 
wander  into  their  bulletins.  Evidently  they  have  a  clear 
vision  of  the  issues  that  are  at  stake. 


The  weather  seems  still  to  be  imposing  quiescence  upon  the 
western  front,  but  there  are  indications  that  the  calm  will 
not  be  of  long  duration.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure. 
Germany  will  not  be  allowed  to  send  reinforcements  to  Aus- 
tria if  this  can  be  prevented  by  a  resumption  of  British 
activities.  However  adverse  may  be  the  weather  conditions, 
there  will  be  an  attack  in  force  at  the  first  sign  that  troops 
are  being  detached  for  the  relief  of  Austria.  But  Hinden- 
burg  is  not  likely  to  attempt  this.  He  will  not  risk  a  reverse 
at  this  particular  juncture,  or  the  loss  of  further  territory 
under  pressure  at  a  time  when  Germany  is  so  anxious  that 
her  peace  proposals  shall  carry  the  tint  of  magnanimity. 
W  hen  the  time  comes  for  Germany  to  withdraw  her  northern 
forces  to  "previously  prepared  positions"  it  will  be  done  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  compulsion.  Aus- 
tria will   have  to  fight  her  own  battles. 


It    is    now    evident,    as   was    suggested    last    week,    that    the 
capture   of   Riga   carries  with   it  no   military   advantage  what- 
ever for  Germany.     Indeed  the  advantage  seems  to  have  been 
rather   the  other  way.      German  bulletins   admit   a   reverse   to 
their  advance  lines  to  the  east  of  Riga,  and  at  the  same  time 
comes  news  of  a  distinct  success  for  the  Russians  and   Rou- 
manians   in    the    south.      There   is   an    evident   connection   be- 
tween German  successes  and  German  peace  proposals.      With 
that    curious    obliquity   that   seems   to    belong   to   the    German 
vision  it  has  always  been  a  conviction  in   Berlin   that  a  Ger- 
n   success  must  necessarily  dispose  the  Allied  governments 
to   seek  peace,    and   that   there   can   be   no   better   preliminary 
to  a  pe^ce  move  than  a  display  of  German  strength.     It  was 
mainly   for   this  reason  that   Roumania  was   overrun,   and   in- 
deed  there    is    good    reason    for    the    belief    that    the    German 
eleme  it  in  the  Russian  government  compelled  Roumania  to  go 
r  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  an  easy  prey  for 
*hv.    German    armies,    and    therefore    one    of    those    triumphs 
cessary  to  the  German  government  in  its  efforts  to  per- 
the  compliance  of  its  enemies.     But  there  are  now   no 


more  small  nations  that  can  serve  such  a  purpose  as  this, 
unless  indeed  Germany  should  find  in  the  American  embargo 
an  excuse  for  hostilities  against  Holland  or  Denmark.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  she  will  do  so.  Indeed  she  would  unques- 
tionably have  done  so  long  ago  but  for  the  fear  that  she 
would  thereby  expose  herself  to  greater  dangers  than  she 
would  avoid.  Looking  around  the  circle  of  her  enemies  there 
appeared  to  be  no  point  but  Riga  at  which  she  could  score  a 
success.  She  would  have  taken  Riga  long  ago  if  there  had 
been  any  attendant  military  advantage,  but  of  course  there 
was  none.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  moral  advantage  at  a 
time  when  it  was  urgently  necessary  that  her  search  for 
peace  should  seem  to  proceed  from  strength  rather  than  from 
weakness.  The  transparency  of  such  a  proceeding  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  her,  or  that  it  would  actually  be 
read   as   an   evidence   of   desperation. 


The  discussion  as  to  the  actual  results  of  the  U-boat  cam- 
paign continues  undiminished,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  long 
as  the  number  of  submarines  destroyed  remains  undetermined 
and  undeterminable,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  persistence  of  the 
present  confusion  between  belligerent  and  neutral  ships.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  fact  in  the  situation  is  the  waning  of 
the  German  claims  and  expectations.  A  few  months  ago  Ger- 
many was  pinning  all  her  hopes  to  the  submarine.  She  said 
so  explicitly  and  repeatedly,  but  she  is  saying  so  no  more, 
at  least  not  to  the  world  at  large.  German  officers  taken 
prisoner  on  the  western  front  still  express  incredulity  when 
told  that  they  will  be  sent  to  England.  They  believe  quite 
confidently  that  there  is  no  communication  between  England 
and  France,  and  that  the  Channel  is  impassable  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wall  of  German  periscopes  through  which  a 
fish  could  hardly  thread  its  way.  No  doubt  this  myth  is 
still  quite  valid  in  the  German  trenches,  where  they  still  be- 
lieve that  the  English  slaughter  all  their  prisoners.  But  the 
responsible  officials  of  Germany  are  now  showing  a  reticence 
with  regard  to  the  submarine,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the 
reticence  of  confidence.  The  U-boat  is  now  no  more  than  a 
"grave  embarrassment"  to  the  British,  and  its  activities  will 
give  to  German  commerce  a  great  advantage  "after  the  war." 


But  the  speech  made  recently  by  Lloyd-George  gives  us 
some  definite  figures  by  means  of  which  we  can  form 
approximate  conclusions.  The  situation  is  by  no  means  ex- 
pressed by  the  weekly  summary  of  sinkings.  Indeed  these 
have  no  real  indicative  value  unless  accompanied  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  building  and  of  purchase.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  Great  Britain  was  building  ships  at  the 
rate  of  about  80,000  tons  per  month.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  her  buildings  will  be  about  190,000  tons 
per  month.  Pari  passu  with  this  increase  in  building  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  sinkings.  In  the  month  of  April  560,000  tons 
were  sunk,  while  the  July  sinkings  were  only  320,000  tons. 
There  is  of  course  a  continuing  deficit  against  Great  Britain, 
but  it  is  a  deficit  that  is  steadily  falling.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  the  deficit  was  about  480,000  tons  per 
month.  For  the  last  six  months  it  will  be  about  130,000  tons 
a  month,  assuming  that  German  submarine  successes  maintain 
their  present  level,  which  there  is  every  indication  that  they 
will  not  do.  In  spite  of  occasional  sharp  increases  the  tendency 
is  undeniably  downward.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  these 
calculations  make  no  allowance  for  American  shipbuilding, 
of  which  there  are  no  available  statistics,  but  of  which  the 
volume  will  certainly  be  increasingly  large.  That  these 
figures  are  not  in  exact  agreement  with  German  claims  does 
not  matter  very  much.  It  may  be  that  Germany  does  not 
always  know  the  nationality  of  the  ships  that  she  sinks,  nor 
their  tonnage.  The  German  admiralty  was  quite  sure  that  the 
Sussex  was  not  sunk  by  one  of  her  boats,  and  her  only  evi- 
dence was  a  sketch  of  the  ship  that  was  made  by  the  submarine 
commander.  We  may  have  our  own  opinions  of  this  in- 
genious defense,  but  at  least  it  negatives  the  German  claim 
to  a  precision  in  the  matter  of  her  subsequent  sinkings. 
However  that  may  be,  we  may  dismiss  as  purely  chimerical 
the  whisperings  that  are  heard  upon  every  hand  that  the  sub- 
marine situation  is  actually  much  more  grave  than  we  are 
allowed  to  know.  They  are  of  the  same  quality  as  those  other 
whisperings  of  the  sinking  of  American  transports. 

Sax  Francisco,  September  19,  1917.  Sidney  Corvn. 


AMERICANS  IN   LONDON. 


Transportation  economy  throughout  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  served  by 
more  than  13,000  miles  of  navigable  waterways,  has 
passed  through  two  distinct  periods,  and  is  now  enter- 
ing a  third.  First  there  was  the  raft,  then  the  tempo- 
rary barge,  and  finally  the  great  steamboat,  with  its  ex- 
travagance and  waste,  and  the  steam  towboat  and  the 
towed  barges.  The  second  period  was  the  advent  of  the 
railroad,  which  finally  monopolized  the  valley  trans- 
portation business,  and  starved  the  boats  into  the  junk 
pile.  Then  came  the  war.  By  imposing  an  increased 
burden  upon  the  railroads,  the  war  has  necessitated  the 
use  of  additional  means  of  transportation.  The  third 
period,  which  is  just  beginning,  is  a  return  to  the  use 
of  the  waterways,  and  the  movement  of  commerce 
along  north  and  south  trade  channels  of  least  resistance. 

The  world's  supply  of  Mocha  sheepskin  is  obtained 
by  about  a  dozen  buyers,  who  have  their  native  col- 
lectors in  caravans  collect  the  skins  at  various  centres, 
of  which  Mocha,  Berb.era,  Zeylah,  and  Hodeidah  are 
the  main  joints,  from  which  they  are  sent  to  Aden,  a 
British  coaling  station,  which,  on  account  of  its  excel- 
lent location,  is  the  shipping  point  for  skins  sent  to 
London,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  United 
States. 


A  long-time  resident  of  San  Francisco,  a  man  of 
English  birth,  has  received  from  a  brother  resident  in 
London  a  personal  letter  from  which  the  Argonaut  is 
permitted  to  make  the  following  excerpt: 

I  have  just  come  from  seeing  something  which  brought  a  lump 
in  my  throat — the  first  march  through  London  of  American 
troops.  They  looked  magnificent.  Their  spirit  and  courage 
and  withal  their  modesty  is  unmistakable  as  they  pass  by. 
All  round  me  handkerchiefs  were  being  used — not  only  for 
waving.  Remember  that  we,  even  we  who  have  borne  very 
little  of  the  burden — are  so  war-weary  that  we  find  ourselves 
almost  wishing  success  to  the  dear  meddlesome  old  Pope,  or 
the  Socialists,  in  their  pacifism.  But  this  glimpse  of  what 
is  finally  going  to  win  the  war  brings  us  back  to  an  even 
keel.  Between  ourselves,  in  my  heart,  and  knowing  all  we 
know  now,  I  doubt  wrhether  without  this  help  we  could  ever 
properly  down  the  Central  Powers.  This  trom  one  of 
many,  who  even  six  months  ago  thought  it  would  make  no 
di  (Terence. 

From  the  Manchester  Guardian  we  take  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  a  report  of  the  incident  above  de- 
scribed, written  by  an  American  resident  in  London 
and  therefore  reflective  of  American  sentiment  and 
feeling: 

I  am  one  of  those  Americans  who,  from  the  ^very  first 
day  that  President  Wilson  declared  war  against  the  Hun, 
hoped  that  our  troops  might  march  through  London.  I  know 
that  it  has  been  the  dearest  wish  of  every  one  of  our  Tommies 
who  have  started  for  France;  certainly  it  is  the  aspiration  of 
that  vast  and  gathering  host  soon  to  come.  I  wanted  it 
almost  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  because  I  felt  that 
such  a  spectacle  would  visualize  that  great  and  thrilling  kin- 
ship which  has  come  to  the  two  nations  who  must  be  the 
stewards    of    the    future. 

Much  as  I  hoped  for  this  consummation  I  had  a  lingering 
fear  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  the  traditional  aloofnesa 
and  aversion  from  emotional  display  that  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  British  temperament  mi^ht  prevent  the  fullest  expres^ 
sion  of  what  the  British  people  really  feel  about  their  new 
war  comrades.  I  feared,  too,  for  the  effect  of  this  on  our 
own  men  accustomed  to  parade  through  tumultuous  and 
cheering  crowds.  The  American  is  a  highly  emotional  being, 
and  nothing  delights  him  more  than  to  unfurl  the  flag  and 
make   the   eagle    scream.      But    what   happened  ? 

London's  reception  of  our  troops  not  only  exceeded  every 
expectation ;  it  was  a  triumph  of  spontaneous  enthusiasm. 
I  have  seen  many  memorable  sights  in  this  war.  I  have 
watched  the  whole  panorama  of  heroic  endeavor  unfold  itself 
in  terms  of  agony  and  sacrifice ;  but  I  have  never  beheld 
anything  that  moved  me  so  profoundly  and  made  me  so 
proud  and  glad  to  be  a  member  of  the  English-speaking  race 
as  yesterday's  demonstration.  Such  sights  as  London  saw 
yesterday  will  always  remain  in  my  mind  as  marking  the  high 
tide  of  Anglo-Saxon  feeling.  To  have  seen  the  American 
flag  fly  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  British  War 
Office ;  to  have  witnesed  what  seemed  to  be  "all  London'" 
leave  its  shop  or  desk  in  the  midst  of  war  to  do  honor  to  our 
fighting  men  from  over  the  seas,  all  contributed  to  an  oc 
casion  which  was  as  memorable  as  it  was  historical. 

London  "made  good"  in  the  best  American  acceptance  of 
the  phrase.  I  was  prepared  for  some  display  both  of  feeling 
and  flags,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  superb  ovation  that 
came  to  those  young  men,  bronzed  and  fit,  clean  of  limb  and 
clean  of  conscience — the  first  sample  of  the  "American  goods'" 
that  will  soon  be  delivered  in  the  units  of  hundreds  of  thou 
sands. 

1  have  only  one  regret  about  yesterday,  and  it  is  that  thi 
whole  American  people  could  not  see  what  T  saw.  It  would 
have  filled  them  with  pride  ;  it  would  have  stirred  them  with 
hope;  it  would  have  thrilled  them  with  a  new  fervor  for  the 
Great  Cause  to  which  they  have  now  dedicated  themselves. 
To  have  beheld  the  spectacle  of  those  splendid  Americans 
marching  through  London's  lanes  of  cheering  humanity  was  to 
feel  that  Freedom  is  secure  and  that  the  world  will  be  safe 
for  democracyy. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  jubilant  over  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war.  declaring  that  "the  only 
reason  I  am  not  a  naturalized  American  citizen  is  be- 
cause there  is  so  slight  a  difference  between  good 
Britons  and  good  Americans  that  to  me  it  seems  fool- 
ish, by  becoming  a  voter  in  your  country,  to  abandon 
my  right  to  challenge  for  the  America's  cup." 

Admiral  Colville  of  the  British  navy  tells  of  a  unique 
breakfast  eaten  under  water  in  the  Dardanelles.  A 
submarine  was  proceeding  up  the  straits  when  the  cap- 
tain happened  to  notice  througli  the  periscope  that  a 
floating  mine  had  attached  itself  to  the  rudder.  He 
imparted  the  information  to  the  lieutenant,  and  they 
agreed  not  to  tell  the  crew,  but  to  have  breakfast  and 
consider  what  was  best  to  be  done.  In  twenty  minutes 
a  plan  for  removing  the  mine  was  matured.  The  plan 
succeeded. 

Matthias  Erzberger,  the  Centrist  leader  in  Germany, 
is  described  by  a  recent  writer  as  a  short,  fat,  bull- 
necked,  forceful,  obstinate  politician.  Just  a  politician 
— not  a  statesman.  There  is  not  a  sign  of  constructive 
statesmanship  in  anything  he  has  ever  written  or  said 
or  done.  In  the  Reichstag  and  out,  during  his  political 
life,  he  has  talked  and  talked.  They  say  he  has  made 
more  speeches  in  the  Reichstag,  and  longer  ones,  than 
any  other  member.  His  colleagues  have  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  him,  and  go  to  sleep  when  he  gets  on  his  feet. 

Charles  McCarthy  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  state  university  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Federal  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations,  the  duties  of  which  are  "to  co- 
ordinate the  farmer  with  the  work  of  the  nation  and  to 
give  him  greater  recognition  and  influence  in  national 
affairs."  worked  out  in  theory  and  made  effective  in 
practice,  first  the  legislative  reference  department  of 
the  state  library  and  then  that  cooperation  between  the 
state  university  and  the  state  legislature  which  have 
done  so  much  to  make  Wisconsin  a  pioneer  in  shaping 
the  social  legislation  of  the  countrv. 


September  22,  1917. 
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CANADA  IN  WAR-PAINT. 


Captain    Ralph   W.    Bell    Writes    of    Experiences    with    the 
Canadian  Forces. 


The  Canadian  soldier  has  a  certain  special  claim  to 
American  interest.  In  a  sense  he  is  one  of  our  own 
people  and  belongs  to  the  home  folk.  For  that  reason 
there  should  be  a  welcome  for  so  admirable  a  series 
of  sketches  as  has  been  given  to  us  by  Captain  Ralph 
W.   Bell  in  his  little  volume,  "Canada  in  War-Paint. " 

The  Canadian  soldier  displays  his  thoughts  and  re- 
lieves his  feelings  in  song,  and  usually  in  no  other  way: 

Picture  to  yourself  a  tent  with  grimy,  sodden  sides,  lighted 
by  three  or  four  guttering  candle-ends,  stuck  wherever  space 
or  ingenuity  permits.  An  atmosphere  tobacco  laden,  but  not 
stuffy,  rifles  piled  round  the  tent-pole,  haversacks,  "dun- 
nage"-bags,  blankets,  and  oil-sheets  spread  about,  and 
their  owners,  some  of  them  lying  on  the  floor  wrapped 
in  blankets,  some  seated,  one  or  two  perhaps  reading 
or  writing  in  cramped  positions,  yet  quite  content.  Yonder 
is  a  lusty  Yorkshireman,  big,  blue-eyed,  and  fair,  who  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  himself  will  call  himself  an 
Irishman.  We  know  him  as  "the  man  with  three  voices," 
for  he  has  a  rich,  tuneful,  though  uncultivated  tenor,  a  won- 
derful falsetto,  and  a  good  alto.  His  tricks  are  remarkable, 
hut  his  ear  is  fine.  He  loves  to  lie  sprawled  on  his  great 
back,  and  lift  up  his  voice  to  the  skies.  All  the  words 
of  half  the  old  and  new  songs  of  two  peoples,  British  and 
American,  he  has  committed  to  memory.  He  is  our  "leading 
man,"  a  shining  light  in  the  concert  firmament.  We  have 
heard  and  helped  him  to  sing  in  the  course  of  one  crowded 
period  of  thirty  minutes  the  following  varied  programme: 
"Tipperary,"  "Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold,"  "My  Old 
Kentucky  Home,"  "Fight  the  Good  Fight,"  "A  Wee  Deoch 
an'  Doris,"  "When  the  Midnight  Choochoo  Leaves  for  Ala- 
bam."  "The  Maple  Leaf,"  "Cock  Robin,"  "Get  Out  and  Get 
Under."  "Where  Is  My  Wandering  Boy  Tonight,"  "Nearer, 
My  God,  to  Thee,"  and  "I  Stand  in  a  Land  of  Roses,  Though 
I  Dream  of  a  Land  of  Snow."  But  there  is  one  song  we 
never  sing,  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  Home  is  too  sacred  a  sub- 
I  ject  with  us-;  it  touches  the  deeper,  aye,  the  deepest  chords, 
and  we  dare  not  risk  it,  exiles  that  we  are. 

The  unselfishness  of  the  soldier  is  an  ever-recurring 
theme  in  all  war  sketches.  In  this  particular  company 
was  Rattle-Snake  Pete,  whose  withering  tongue  was  a 
poor  disguise  of  a  never-failing  kindliness : 

Rattle,  though  he  said  no  word,  was  ill,  suffering  agonies 
from  rheumatism.  One  could  see  it.  Being  on  guard,  I  was 
able  to  see  more  than  the  rest,  who,  for  the  most  part,  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  tired  out.  One  fellow  was  quite  ill,  and 
he  tossed  and  turned  a  good  deal  in  his  sleep.  Rattle  was 
awake,  too,  sitting  in  front  of  the  dying  embers  in  the  stove, 
his  face  every  now  and  then  contorted  with  pain.  Often  he 
would  go  over  to  the  sick  man  and  arrange  his  bed  for  him 
as  gently  as  a  woman.  Then  he  himself  lay  down.  The 
sick  man  awoke,  and  I  heard  his  teeth  chatter.  "Cold  lad?" 
said  a  deep  voice  near  by.  "Yes,  bitter  cold."  The  old 
S.-M.  got  up,  took  his  own  blanket  and  put  it  over  the  sick 
man.  Thereafter  he  sat  until  the  dawn  broke  on  a  rickety 
chair  in  front  of  the  dead  fire. 

A  court-martial  is  a  serious  institution,  but  one  that 
by  no  means  excludes  the  possibilities  of  humor.     And 
even  colonels,  says  the  author,  are  human: 
0     "Charge   against   Private   Maconochie,   No.    170,298,   drunk," 
etc.,    reads   the   adjutant. 

After  the  evidence  has  been  heard  the  colonel,  having  had 
no  explanation  or  defense  from  the  accused,  proceeds  to  pass 
sentence.  This  being  a  first  "drunk"  he  can  not  do  very 
much   but   talk,    and  talk  he   does. 

"You  were  drunk,  Thomkins.  You  were  found  in  a  state 
of  absolutely  sodden  intoxication,  found  in  the  main  street 
of  Ablain-le-Petit  at  4  p.  m.  in  the  afternoon.  You  were  so 
drunk  that  the  evidence  quotes  you  as  sleeping  on  the  side- 
walk. You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  regiment,  Thomkins  !  You 
outrage  the  first  principles  of  decency,  you  cast  a  slur  on  your 
battalion.  You  deliberately,  of  set  purpose,  intoxicate  your- 
self at  an  early  hour  of  the  afternoon.  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  remand  you  for  a  Field  General  Court-Martial.  Then  you 
would  be  shot!  Shot,  do  you  understand?  But  I  shall  deal 
with  you  myself.  I  shall  not  permit  the  name  of  this  bat- 
talion to  be  besmirched  by  you.  Reprimanded  !  Reprimanded  ! 
Do   you  hear,    sir  !*' 

(Voice  of  the  R.  S-  M.,  north  front.)  "Right  turn.  Right 
wheel ;   quick  marrch  !" 

Batmen,  says  the  author,  are  superservants  and  their 
functions  are  many  and  peculiar,  especially  during  a 
campaign.  They  know  everything  pertaining  to  an  of- 
ficer's need  and  supply  it — honestly  if  possible.  If  not, 
then — 

Yet  even  batmen  are  born,  not  made.  Lucky  is  he  who 
strikes  on  one  of  the  former;  only  the  man  is  sure  to  get 
killed,  or  wounded,  or  go  sick !  There  is  always  a  fly  in 
the  ointment  somewhere.  The  best  kind  of  batman  to  have 
is  a  kleptomaniac.  Treat  him  well  and  he  will  never  touch 
a  thing  of  your  own,  but  he  will  equally,  never  leave  a 
thing  belonging  to  any  one  else  ! 

"Cozens,  where  did  you  get  this  pair  of  pants?" 

"Found  them,   sir!" 

"Where  did  you  find  them?" 

"Lying  on  the  floor,  sir,"  with  an  air  of  injured  surprise. 

"Where!" 

"I  don't  justly  remember,   sir." 

Voice  from  right  rear :  "The  major's  compliments,  sir, 
and  have  you  seen  his  new  pants?" 

"Cozens !" 

"Yessir." 

"Give  me  those  pants.     .     .     .    Are  those  the  major's?" 

"Yes,  sir,  them's  them." 

Cozens  watches  the  pants  disappear  with  a  sad,  retro- 
spective air  of  gloom. 

"You  aint  got  but  the  one  pair  now,  sir."  This  with  re- 
proach. 

"How  many  times  have  I  got  to  tell  you  to  leave  other 
people's  clothes  alone?  The  other  day  it  was  pyjamas,  now 
it's  pants.  You'll  be  taking  somebody's  boots  next.  Con- 
found it.  I'll — I'll  return  you  to  duty  if  you  do  it  again! 
.How  about  those  handkerchiefs?  Where  did  they 
come   from?" 

"All  yours,  sir,  back  from  the  wash  !"  With  a  sigh,  one 
is  forced  to   give  up   the  unequal   contest. 

The  question  of  billets  is  always  an  anxious  one.  A 
lack  of  foraging  success  means  a  billet  in  the  open, 
a  fate  to  be  avoided  if  possible : 

There  is  a  very  strongly  developed  scouting  instinct  among 


the  Canadian  forces  in  the  field.  Moreover,  we  are  not  over- 
awed by  outward  appearances.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  we 
found  a  chateau  ;  and  an  hour  later  we  were  lunching  there 
comfortably  ensconced  in  three-legged  arm-chairs,  with  a  real 
bowl  of  real  flowers  on  the  table,  and  certain  oddments  of 
cut-glass  (found  gleefully  by  the  batmen)  reflecting  the 
bubbling  vintage  of  the  house  of  Moet  et  Chandon.  Our 
dining-hall  was  about  sixty  feet  by  twenty,  and  we  each  had  a 
bedroom  of  proportionate  size,  with  a  bed  of  sorts  in  it. 
Moreover,  the  place  was  most  wonderfully  clean — it  might 
almost  have  been  prepared  for  us — and  McFinnigan,  our  cook, 
was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  because  he  had  found  a 
real   stove  with  an  oven. 

"I  can  not  understand,"  said  the  major,  "how  it  is  no  one 
is  in  this  place.  It's  good  enough  for  a  divisional  com- 
mander." 

There  was  actually  a  bath  in  the  place  with  water  running 
in  the  taps.  Jones,  always  something  of  a  pessimist,  shook 
his   head  when   he   saw   the  bath. 

"Look  here,  all  you  boys,"  he  said,  "this  is  no  place  for 
us.  There  is  an  unwritten  law  in  this  outfit  that  no  man, 
unless  he  wears  red  and  gold  things  plastered  all  over  his 
person,  shall  have  more  than  one  bath  in  one  month.  Now 
/  had  one  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  am  still — but  why  dwell 
on  it?" 

Needless  to  say  he  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

An  officer  is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  usually 
is,  and  to  be  a  gentleman  in  the  field  means  to  think 
of  your  men  first  and  of  yourself  last: 

In  the  trenches  he  saw  to  his  men's  comfort  first — his  own 
was  a  secondary  consideration.  If  a  man  was  killed  or 
wounded,  he  was  generally  on  the  spot  before  the  stretcher- 
bearers,  and,  not  once,  but  many  times,  he  took  a  dying  man's 
last  messages,  and  faithfully  wrote  to  his  relations.  A  sacred 
duty,  but  one  that  wrung  his  withers.  He  went  into  action 
not  only  with  his  men,  but  at  their  head,  and  he  fought  like 
a  young  lion  until  the  objective  was  attained.  Then  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  bind  up  a  prisoner's  wounds  and  to  check- 
any  severity  towards  unwounded  prisoners.  He  went  into  a 
show  with  his  revolver  in  one  hand,  a  little  cane  in  the  other, 
a   cigarette   between   his   lips. 

"You  see,"  he  would  explain,  "it  comforts  a  fellow  to 
smoke,  and  the  stick  is  useful,  and  a  good  tonic  for  the 
men.  Besides,  it  helps  me  to  try  to  kid  myself  I'm  not  scared 
— and  I  am,  you  know!     As  much  as  any  one  could  be." 

On  parade  he  was  undoubtedly  the  smartest  officer  in  the 
regiment,  and  he  worked  like  a  Trojan  to  make  his  men 
smart  also.  At  the  same  time  he  would  devote  three-quarters 
of  any  leisure  he  had  to  training  his  men  in  the  essentials 
of  modern  warfare,  his  spare  time  being  willingly  sacrificed 
for  their  benefit. 

The  choice  of  billets  sometimes  leads  to  embarrassing 
situations : 

Once  we  were  asked  to  share  a  bed  with  bebe,  who  was 
three.  We  refused.  On  another  occasion,  when  we  were 
very  tired  indeed,  we  were  told  that  the  only  bed  available 
was  that  usually  dwelt  in  by  "Jeanne."  We  inspected  it,  and 
made  a  peaceful  occupation.  "Jeanne"  came  home  unex 
pectedly  at  midnight,  and  slipped  indoors  quietly  to  her  room. 
It  was  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  never  to  be  forgotten! 
Especially  when  we  found  out  in  the  morning  that  "Jeanne'' 
was  twenty  years  old,  and  decidedly  pretty.  Our  reputation 
in   that   household   was   a  minus  quantity. 

In  corps  reserve  one  gets  beds  with  coffee  in  the  morning 
at  7  a.  m.  "Voire  cafe,  m'sieu."  "Old,  oui,  mercy;  leave  it 
outside  the  door — la  porte — please!"  "Voici,  m'sieu.'  Vous 
aires  bien  dormif"  And  of  course  you  can't  say  anything, 
even  if  madame  stands  by  the  pillow  and  tells  you  the  whole 
story  of  how  Yvonne  makes  the  coffee ! 

They  are  fearless,   these  Frenchwomen  ! 

Sometimes  there  is  sentiment  behind  the  lines. 
There  was  Mme.  de  Maupin,  for  example,  whose  father 
was  a  count  and  whose  mother  was  a  femme  de 
chambre,  and  who  had  the  instincts  of  her  aristo- 
cratic father : 

Mme.  de  Maupin  kept  a  cafe.  Until  the  soldiers  came  it 
did  not  pay,  but  she  would  not  keep  an  Estaminet.  It  was 
so  hopelessly  "vulgaire."  After  closing  hours,  between  8  and 
10,  Mme.  de  Maupin  held  her  court.  Officers  gathered  in 
the  little  back  room,  and  she  entertained  them,  while  they 
drank.  She  had  wit,  and  she  was  very  handsome.  One  of 
her  little  court,  a  young  officer,  fell  in  love  with  her.  Her 
husband  was  dead. 

Her  lover  had  money,  many  acres,  and  position.  He  pro- 
posed to  her.  She  loved  him  and — she  refused  him,  "be- 
cause," she  said  simply,  "you  would  not  be  happy." 

He  was  sent  to  the   Somme. 

Mme.  de  Maupin  closed  her  Estaminet  and  vanished. 

There  is  a  story  told,  which  no  one  believes,  of  a  woman, 
dressed  in  a  private's  uniform  of  the  British  army,  who  was 
found,  killed,  among  the  ruins  of  Thiepval.  She  lay  beside  a 
wounded  officer,  who  died  of  his  wounds  soon  after.  He  had 
been  tended  by  some  one,  for  his  wounds  were  dressed.  In 
his  tunic  pocket  was  a  woman's  photograph,  but  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  had  disfigured   it  beyond  recognition. 

But,  as  I  said,  no  one  believes  the  story. 

The  subject  of  vermin  is  not  an  enticing  one,  but  it 
has  to  be  faced.  They  make  the  life  of  the  soldier  a 
burden  to  him.     They  are  more  feared  than  Huns : 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  them,  cruel  and  ruth- 
less though  it  be.  Lay  on  the  dogs !  Remove  each  garment 
silently,  swiftly,  relentlessly.  Pore  over  it  until  you  see 
Henry  hooking  it  like  Billy-oh  down  the  left  leg  of  your — er, 
pyjamas.  Catch  him  on  the  wing,  so  to  speak,  and  squash 
him!  Then  look  for  Mabel  and  the  children,  somewhere 
down  the  other  leg,  and  do  ditto  !  Set  aside  two  hours  per 
diem  for  this  unsportsmanlike  hunt,  and  you  may  be  able  to 
bet  evens  with  the  next  chappy  inside  a  couple  of  months  ! 
Even  then  the  odds  are  against  you,  unless  you  hedge  with 
the  junior  subaltern,  who  gets  the  worst — and  therefore  most 
likely  to  be  tenanted — bed  ! 

If  you  see  a  man,  en  deshabille,  sitting  out  in  the  sun,  with 
an  earnest,  intent  look  on  his  face,  and  a  garment  in  his 
hands,  you  can  safely  bet  one  of  two  things.  He  is  either 
I  1  )    mad,    (2)    hunting. 

It  adds  variety  to  life  to  watch  him  from  afar,  and  then 
have  a  sweepstake  on  the  total  with  your  friends.  You  need 
not  fear  the  victim's  honesty.  He  will  count  each  murdered 
captive  as  carefully  as  though  he  were  (or  she  were!)  a  batch 
of  prisoner  Fritzes.  There  is  a  great  element  of  luck  about 
the  game,  too ;  you  never  can  tell.  Some  men  develop  into 
experts.  Lightning  destroyers,  one  might  say.  A  brand- 
new  subaltern  joined  the  sweepstake  one  day,  and  he  bet  117. 
The  chap  had  only  been  at  it  half  an  hour  by  the  clock,  too! 

The  new  sub.  won. 

You  can  always  tell  a  new  sub.  You  go  up  to  him  and  you 
say  politely:  "Are  you — er  .  .  .  yet?"  If  he  looks  in- 
sulted he  is  new.  If  he  says,  "Yes,  old  top.  millions  of  'em  !" 
and  wriggles,  he  is  old  ! 


We  have  an  amusing  story  of  an  inspection  bv  a 
general  and  the  object  lesson  that  he  supplied  in  the 
throwing  of  bombs: 

"What  I  always  say  about  these  bombs,"  the  general  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  brigadier,  "is  that  they're  so  damn 
simple,  what?  A  child  can  use  them.  You  can  throw  them 
about,  and,  provided  the  pin  is  in,  no  harm  will  come  of  it. 
But" — looking  sternly  at  me — "always  make  sure  the  pin  is 
safely  imbedded  in  the  base  of  the  bomb.  That  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  man  handling  bombs." 

We  all  murmured  assent,  faintly  or  otherwise,  according  tc 
rank. 

"Give  me  that  bomb,"  said  the  general  to  the  bomber. 
waxing  enthusiastic.  The  man  hesitated.  The  general  glared, 
the  bomb  became  his. 

We  stood  motionless  around  him.  "You  see,  gentlemen," 
the  general  continued  jocularly.  "I  take  this  bomb,  and  I 
throw  it  on  the  ground — so!  It  does  not  explode,  it  can  not 
explode,  the  fuse  is  not  lit.  for  the  pin " 

Just  then  the  bomber  leapt  like  fleeting  deer  round  the  cor 
ner,  but  the  general  was  too  engrossed  to  notice  him. 

"As  I  say,  the  pin " 

A  frightened  face  appeared  round  the  bay,  and  a  small 
shaky  voice  broke  in  : 

"Please,  sir,  it's  a  five-second  fuse — an'  J  'ad  took  II OUT 
the    pin!" 

There  is  nothing  finer  than  the  love  of  good  officers 
for  good  men,   the   relationship   of  fathers   and  sons:. 

Beyond  the  dressing-station,  down  the  road,  the  banks  of 
which  were  filled  with  little  niches  hollowed  out  with  en- 
trenching tools,  hurried  a  figure.  He  was  but  one  of  many, 
but  there  was  that  about  him  which  commanded  the  attention 
of  all  who  saw  him.  His  spurs  and  boots  were  dirty,  his  uni- 
form covered  with  stains  and  dust,  his  face  unshaven.  He 
walked  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  yet  as  of  set  purpose.  Pale 
and  haggard,  he  strode  along,  mechanically  acknowledging 
salutes. 

Arrived  at  the  dressing-station,  without  pausing  he  entered, 
and  went  up  to  one  of  the  doctors  who  was  bandaging  the 
remnants  of  an  arm. 

"Have  they  come  yet?"  he  asked. 

The  other  looked  at  him  gravely  with  a  certain  respect  and 
pity,  and  with   the  eye  also  of  a  medical  man. 

"Not  yet,  colonel,"  he  answered.  "You  had  better  sit  down 
and  rest,  you  are  all  in." 

The   colonel   passed   a  weary  hand   over  his   forehead. 

"No,"  he  said.  "No,  Campbell;  I  shall  go  back  and  look 
for  the  party.  They  may  have  lost  their  way,  and — they  were 
three  of  my  best  officers,  three  of  my  boys.   .     .     .    I — I " 

"Here,  sir!     Take  this." 

It  was  more  of  a  command  than  a  request.  The  colonel 
drained  what  was  given  him,   and   went  out  without  a  word. 

Back  he  trudged,  along  the  shell-pitted  road,  even  now 
swept  by  occasional  salvos  of  shrapnel.  He  took  no  notice 
of  anything,  but  continued  feverishly  on  his  way,  his  eyes 
ever  searching  the  distance.  At  last  he  gave  vent  to  an  ex- 
clamation. Down  the  road  was  coming  a  stretcher  party. 
They  had  but  one  stretcher,  and  on  it  lay  three  blanketed 
bundles. 

The  colonel  met  them,  and  with  bowed  head  accompanied 
them  back  to  the  dressing-station. 

"You  found  them — all?"     It  was  his  only  question. 

"Yes,  sir,  all  that  was  left." 

The  author  gives  us  but  few  pictures  of  actual  war, 
but  they  are  vivid  enough  when  they  come: 

The  trench  was  almost  empty,  for  the  men  had  been  put 
in  advance  of  it,  for  the  most  part.  In  places  it  was  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  ground,  where  great  shells  had  hurled 
parapet  on  parados,  leaving  a  gaping  crater  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  Fear,  a  real  personal,  loathly  fear,  ran  at  my 
side.  Just  as  I  reached  the  trench  an  eight-five  exploded  on 
the  spot  I  had  crossed  a  second  before.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  threw  me  on  my  face,  and  earth  rained  down  on 
me.  I  knelt,  crouching,  by  the  parapet,  my  breath  coming 
m  long  gasps.  "Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  soul."  I  rushed 
a  few  yards  madly,  up,  down,  over;  another  pause,  while  the 
shells  pounded  the  earth,  and  great  splinters  droned.  I  dared 
not  move,  and  I  dared  not  stay.  Every  shadow  of  the 
trenches  loomed  over  me  like  the  menacing  memory  of  some 
past  unforgettable  misdeed.  Looking  down  I  saw'  a  blood- 
stained bandage  in  a  pool  of  blood  at  my  side,  and  I  could 
smell  that  indescribable,  foetid  smell  of  blood,  bandages,  and 
death.  As  I  went  round  a  traverse,  speeding  like  a  hunted 
hare,  I  stumbled  over  a  man.  He  groaned  deeply  as  I  fell 
on  him.  It  was  one  of  my  best  N.  C.  O.'s,  mortally  wounded. 
An  eternity  passed  before  I  could  find  his  water-bottle. 
His  face  was  a  yellow  mask,  his  teeth  chattered  against  the 
lip  of  the  water-bottle,  his  lips  were  swollen  and  dreadful. 
He  lay  gasping.  "Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  old  man  ?" 
With  a  tremendous  effort  he  raised  his  head  a  little,  and 
opened  wide  his  glazing  eyes.  "Write  ...  sir  ...  to 
my    .     .     .    mother."     Then,  his  head  on  my  arm,  he  died. 

On,  on,  on,  the  sweat  streaming  from  me,  the  fear  of  death 
at  my  heart.     I  prayed  as  I  had  never  prayed  before. 

At  last  I  found  Johnson.  He  gave  me  his  report,  and  that 
of  Townley,  whom  he  had  seen  a  few  moments  before.  I 
went  back,  another  awful  trip,  but  met  Major  Ogilvie  half- 
way. 

After  nine  and  three-quarter  hours,  during  which  they 
threw  all  the  ammunition  they  possessed  at  us,  the  German 
gunners  "let  up."  And  Ogilvie  and  I  went  to  sleep,  along 
the  trench,  too  weary  to  care  what  might  happen  next,  to 
wake  at  dawn,  stiff  with  cold,  chilled  to  the  bone,  to  face 
another  day  of  "glorious  war!" 

It  is  an  unpretentious  little  volume,  but  the  author 
knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  this  gives  it  a 
value  not  to  be  overloked. 

Canada  in  War-Paint.  Bv  Ralph  W.  Bell.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25. 


"Asia  Minor"  is  a  geographical  term  of  vague  exten- 
sion. It  puzzles  any  one  to  say  exactly  where  it  leaves 
off.  The  name  dates  only  from  the  fifth  century,  A. 
D.,  when  Orosius  used  it  evidently  as  a  novelty.  The 
Roman  Empire  knew  no  Asia  Minor.  Indeed,  the  Ro- 
man province  of  "Asia"  was  actually  smaller  than  this 
Lesser  Asia.  The  alternative  name  Anatolia  (land  of 
the  sunrise  or  east),  which  has  found  favor  with  the 
Turks,  is  equally  indeterminate. 

mmm  

Vienna    is    popularly    misunderstood    to    be    on    "the 
beautiful  blue  Danube"  River,  but  that   mighty  stream 
in  its  long  course  to  the  Black  Sea  reallv  encircles  the 
city    some    miles    from    its    centre.      A 
through   the  heart  of  the  city   and   connects    " 
Danube  below  the   Prater,  Vienna's  great   pi; 
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ago  and  $148,186,000  two  years  ago.  The  in- 
corporations were  of  a  diversified  character 
and  all  lines  of  business  were  included  in  the 
returns.  These  figures  are  found  by  the 
writer  to  indicate  ,(an  unexampled  prosperity 
still  enjoyed  by  various  industries  and  a 
favorable  outlook  for  business  generally,  at 
least  for  some  time." 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  local  banks,  through  the  San  Francisco 
Clearing  House  Association,  report  clearings 
for  the  business  week  of  five  days,  ended  Sat- 
urday, the  15th,  of  S92,2S9.711.6S,  as  com- 
pared with  a  full  week's  clearings  last  year  of 
"696.64.  Saturday's  clearings  aggre- 
gated $14,980,122.35. 


With    the    stock    market    moving    to    lower 
prices,    and   with   other    forms   of   investment 


McDonnell  &  co. 

Members 
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New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Tiade 
San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond 
Exchange 
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BONDS 
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Commercial  Attache  C.  W.  A.  Veditz  at 
Paris  has  been  requested  by  an  important 
French  establishment  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  American  firms  in  position  to  supply  the 
following-named  kinds  of  machinery:  Ap- 
paratus for  hydrogenation,  neutralization,  and 
deodorization  of  oils,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  soaps ;  equipment  for  the  treatment 
of  wool  dust  by  sulphuric  acid ;  grinders, 
mixers,  and  automatic  loaders  for  wool  dust ; 
apparatus  for  making  semolina,  hard-wheat, 
and  corn  flours ;  machinery  for  making  glu- 
cose ;  machinery  for  grinding  and  decorti- 
cating seeds,  oats,  and  millet ;  electric  alter- 
nators  and  motors ;    steam   and   gas   turbines. 

The  name  of  the  firm  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  or  its  district  and  co- 
operative offices  by  referring  to  file  No.  2617. 


suffering  for  lack  of  support  when  pressed 
for  sale,  continued  activity  is  noted  by  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  the  formation  of  new- 
enterprises.  Incorporations  in  the  Eastern 
states  during  the  month  of  August  having  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000  or  over  involved  the  in- 
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A  firm  in  Madras,  India,  of  agricultural  im- 
plement dealers,  whose  address  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  or  its  district  and  co- 
operative offices  upon  referring  to  file  No. 
92,089,  expressed  a  desire  some  time  ago  for 
catalogues  and  price  lists  of  American  farm- 
ing implements,  especially  for  sugar  planta- 
tions and  for  sugar  mills.  About  175,000 
tons  of  unrefined  cane  sugar  are  produced  in 
Southern  India  annually,  and  perhaps  an  equal 
quantity  of  palm  sugar.  The  local  practice  is 
to  crush  the  cane  (immediately  it  is  cut)  in 
three-roller  iron  mills  worked  by  bullocks. 

In  addition  to  the  crop  areas  mentioned  in 
a  recent  report  from  this  office  (see  Supple- 
ment 50a  to  Commerce  Reports  for  April  4, 
1917),  which  are  nearly  all  Indian-owned 
farms  operated  by  native  cultivators,  there  is 
another  distinct  type  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce in  the  district  obtained  from  what  are 
known  locally  as  "plantations''  or  estates,  and 
these  are  principally  on  the  hills  on  the  West 
Coast  and  consist  of  63,700  acres  under  tea, 
203,134  acres  under  coffee,  and  44,125  acres 
under  rubber.  The  estates  are  generally  un- 
der European  (English)  ownership  and  man- 
agement. It  might  be  well  for  manufacturers 
of  implements  suitable  for  these  kinds  of 
plantations  to  address  advertising  matter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  India,  Bangalore,  Mysore, 
India,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Cochin  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Cochin,  South  India. 


July  1st  and  December  31st  of  this  year.  Ar- 
rangements are  now  under  way  to  continue 
the  bonus  system  during  the  first  half  of  next 
year. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  company  say 
that  the  bonus  is  given  to  the  employees  ow- 
ing to  the  continual  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  to  aid  them  in  meeting  unusual 
conditions.  The  action  of  the  directors  will 
affect  the  salaries  of  over  12,000  men  in  the 
state.  

Gordon  Armsby,  manager  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic    bean    department    of   the    California 
Packing  Corporation,  has  just  been  granted  a  j 
leave    of   absence,    having   received    his    com-  I 
mission    as    first    lieutenant    in    the    Aviation 
Corps.  

The  management  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Com- 
pany has  announced  that  all  of  the  outstand-  [ 
ing,  first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
company,  amounting  to  $461,000,  have  now 
been  deposited  under  the  call  at  102  J-l  and 
accrued  interest.  The  company  is  working  on 
the  new  issue  of  bonds  which  are  to  take  the 
place  of  this  original  issue.  Subscriptions  for 
them  are  coming  in  fast  from  stockholders 
and  bondholders.      

Mr.  John  E.  Gallois,  resident  partner  of 
McDonnell  &  Co.,  has  left  for  Xew  York  on 
a  business  trip,  to  be  gone  a  couple  of  weeks. 
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has  been  some  quiet  buying  by  discriminating  j 
investors.  A  large  amount  of  financing  re-  j 
mains  to  be  done  after  the  government  loan 
are  out  of  the  way,  representing  in  many 
cases  high-grade  investment  opportunities  that 
would  appeal  strongly  to  the  public  in  norma! 
times.  Relatively  few  foreign  loans  hav 
been  placed  in  the  United  States  since  this 
nation  joined  the  belligerents.  In  the  few 
cases    where    foreign    note    issues    have    been 


vestment  of  $382,100,000,  which  was  consider- 
ably above  the  average  monthly  total,  although 
the  figures  showed  a  falling  off  as  compared 
with  July  of  $34,250,000.  In  that  month  in- 
corporations were  exceptionally  heavy,  "hav- 
ing made  the  best  showing  in  years."  In 
August,  3916.  the  output  of  new  companies 
aggregated  only  $113,472,000. 

The  grand  total  in  August  of  this  year  of 
all  companies  chartered  with  $100,000  or 
over  in  all  states  amounted  to  $462,061,900, 
comparing  with  $174,933,000  in  August  a  year 
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The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley  is 
offering  for  public  subscription  the  unsold  por- 
tion of  its  third  series  of  $250,000  4%  per 
cent,  farm  loan  bonds  at  101  ^  and  accrued 
interest. 

The  geographical  diversification  of  the 
mortgage  security  behind  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds  is  well  illustrated  in  this  series,  which 
embraces  guaranteed  loans  of  thirteen  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Associations  in  the  Elev- 
enth District.  Six  of  these  associations  are 
located  in  Northern  California,  two  in 
Southern  California,  three  in  Utah,  one  in 
Arizona,  and  two  in  Nevada. 

The  appraised  value  of  the  mortgaged  lands, 
exclusive  of  improvements,  totals  over  $600.- 
000.  These  loans  have  therefore  been  granted 
at  the  conservative  rate  of  42  per  cent,  of 
land  value.  The  insurable  improvements  in- 
cluded are  appraised  at  approximately  $90,- 
000.  The  loans  securing  this  series  have  been 
made  to  sixty-seven  borrowers  and  the  aver- 
age amount  loaned  to  each  borrower  is  ap- 
proximately $3780.  The  mortgages  range 
from  $500  to   $10,000. 


The  Western  Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Com- 
pany are  now  offering  the  first  allotment  of 
$1,000,000  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding 
Company  First  Mortgage  6  per  cent.  Serial 
Gold  Bonds,  dated  August  1,  1917.  Due  se- 
rially August  1.  1920.  to  August  1,  1923.  Call- 
able on  any  interest  date  at  102  and  accrued 
interest.  The  original  subscriber  of  bonds 
will  be  entitled  at  his  option  to  purchase  five 
share  of  the  paid-up  stock  of  the  company  at 
par.  amounting  to  $500,  for  each  bond  sub- 
scribed for  by  him  by  paying  $125  on  or  be- 
fore January  1,  1919,  in  ca^h  or  bonds  at 
par.  The  company  agrees  to  pay  the  coupons 
without  deduction  for  any  normal  Federal  in- 
come tax  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.,  and  the 
bonds  are  tax  exempt  in  California.  These 
bonds  are  secured,  in  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
by  a  direct  first  mortgage  on  all  the  real  es- 
tate, improvements,  aud  equipment  now 
owned,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  acquired  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company. 
When  all  of  these  bonds  have  been  issued 
the  total  debt  will  be  60  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
servative valuation  of  the  mortgaged  property 
completed  as  planned,  which  will  produce  an 
equity  in  the  property  of  $2,000,000.  The 
United  States  government  oners  to  the  com- 
pany contracts  for  the  construction  of  steel 
ships  which  are  estimated  to  yield  net  earn- 
ings exceeding  $900,000  per  annum  for  five 
years  after  1918.  This  is  over  five  times  the 
largest  annual  interest  charge  on  the  total  au- 
thorized bond  issue.  The  actual  management 
and  operation  of  the  company  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  whose  experience  covers  many  years 
of  most  successful  shipbuilding  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  As  additional  security  the  payment 
of  the  entire  principal  and  interest  of  these 
bonds  is  guaranteed  by  well-known  and  sue-  ; 
cessful  business  men  baring  extensive  re- 
sources  outside  of  this  property.  Serial  pay-  j 
ments  provide  for  rapid  reduction  of  bonded  ' 
debt,  automatically  increasing  margin  of  se- 
curity. The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $5,- 
;  000,000;  first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  serial  ' 
I  gold  bonds  $3,000,000,  outstanding  $2,500,000.  I 
!  The  remaining  $500,000  of  bonds  will  be  held 
|  in  the  treasury  subject  to  instructions  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  provide  funds  for  addi- 
tional improvements,  equipment,  shipbuilding, 
and  interest  and  expense  during  construction. 
The  total  authorized  issue  of  $3,000,000  bonds 
is  payable  serially,  $300,000  each  year  from 
August  1,  1920,  to  August  1,  1926,  inclusive, 
and  the  balance  of  $900,000,  August   1,    1927. 


IS  IT  WAR  SAFE? 

IS  A  NEW  MEASURE  OF 
SECURITY  VALUE 


Many  investments  that  were  reason- 
ably safe  in  normal  times  are  now 
full  of  hazard.  The  prudent  investor 
will  realize  this. 

Bonds  of  well  established  public 
utility  companies,  conservatively  is- 
sued, answer  to  this  measure,  be- 
cause they  are  based  upon  the  sup- 
ply of  a  necessity,  the  demand  for 
which  will  probably  be  increased  by 
wax  conditions. 


We    can    offer  such  an    issue    to 
yield  approximately  6% 
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extended  the  renewal  rate,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  best  loans,  has  averaged  at  least  1 
cent,  higher  than  the  rate  obtained  for  thd 
original  loan.  The  country's  bank  position  re-i 
mains  strong,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  hold-  \ 
ing  gold  reserves  of  about  80  per  cent,  against 
their  deposit  liabilities.  The  Federal  Reserve 
system  has  not  yet  been  tested  by  any  real 
pressure,  but  with  the  centralization  of  the 
country's    gold     reserve    it    is    well    fortified 


Bathing  suits  are  extensively  used  in  Uru- 
guay during  the  summer  months  from  Novem- 
ber to  March.  There  is  a  demand  for  both 
men's  and  women's  suits.  In  addition  to 
beaches  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Monte- 
video there  are  summer  resorts  at  other 
points  on  the  coast,  and  Uruguay  is  visited 
during  the  bathing  season  by  persons  from 
other  parts  of  South  America. 

The  best  demand  is  for  cotton  and  woolen 
suits,  and  dealers  familiar  with  conditions  in 
Lruguay  and  in  the  United  States  state  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  market  at  Montevideo  for 
American  bathing  suits  and  that  American 
styles  should  prove  acceptable. 

A  firm  in  Montevideo,  whose  name  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooperative 
offices  by  refering  to  file  Xo.  90,049,  is  inter- 
ested in  this  line  of  goods.  This  firm,  which 
has  trade  connections  in  the  United  States, 
may  be   addressed  in   English. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
announced  recently  that  a  bonus  of  10  per 
cent,  would  be  paid  to  all  employees  who  re- 
ceive less  than  $250  per  month.  This  bonus 
will   be   paid   on   all   salaries    earned   between 


Final  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Bank 
of  Italy  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Interna- 
tional Savings  and  Exchange  Rank  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  Redwood  City  Commercial  Bank 
and  the  Savings  and  Loan  Company  of  San 
Mateo  County  in  Redwood  City.  The  Inter- 
national Savings  and  Exchange  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles  has  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $500,000 
and  resources  of  about  $4,000,000.  The  Bank 
of  Italy's  Los  Angeles  North  Spring  Street 
branch  will  be  merged  with  the  International 
institution.  

The  Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
which  began  operations  about  two  months  ago, 
has  just  closed  a  contract  with  the  Quarter- 
master's department  of  the  army  for  1,000,000 
pounds  of  refined  sugar.  Through  McDonnell 
&  Co.  a  number  of  San  Franciscans  are  inter- 
ested in  the  company,  with  B.  A.  Oxnard 
president.  The  company  owns  the  only  sugar 
refinery  between  Philadelphia  and  Xew  Or- 
leans.   

The  public  has  shown  a  disinclination  to 
purchase  long-term  bonds  pending  the  an- 
nouncement of  new  war  loans.  Many  of  the 
best  bonds  of  the  savings  bank  variety*  within 
the  last  fortnight  sold  at  a  new  low  price 
level  for  the  year.     At  these  recessions  there 
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against  the  possible  contingencies  of  war  mar- 
kets. The  ultimate  effect  of  government 
action  toward  regulating  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest  in  view  of  foreign  trade  develop- 
ments. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  may  be 
expected  to  use  great  care  in  directing  this 
rather  extraordinary  war  measure. — Wells 
Fargo  Xevada  National  Bank  Business  Out- 
look. 
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THE  QUARREL. 

E     Nesbit    in    the   "New   "Witness"   Explains   the 
Quarrel  with  Germany. 

The  suggestion  that  the  quarrel  which  has 
raised  a  dozen  nations  in  arms  in  defense  of 
the  honor  and  faith  of  Christendom  is  merely 
a  quarrel  with  the  living  representatives  of 
the  House  of  Hohenzollern  is  one  which,  on 
the  face  of  it,  would  appear  almost  impossible 
of  consideration,  much  less  of  acceptance; 
and  that  it  has  been  in  some  quarters  enter- 
tained and  even,  as  it  seems,  accepted,  is  surely 
ground  for  a  very  grave  uneasiness.  It  is  the 
suggestion  of  an  idea  that  is  not  even  partly 
I  true.  It  is  absolutely  and  unequivocally 
1  false. 

But   it   is   dangerous,   because   it   appeals   so 
;  intimately  to  that  incurable  chivalry  which  is 
at  once   England's   deepest   weakness   and   her 
highest    strength.       We    are    ever    prone    to 
1  generosity  in   the  hour   of  victory;    we   make 
\  haste    to    shake    hands    with    the    beaten    foe. 
We    are,    indeed,    in   such    a   hurry   to    forgive 
him    that    we    are    apt    to    forget    the    causes 
J  of    quarrel    as    well    as    the    incidents    of    the 
fight.      And    when    the    quarrel    has    been    be- 
J  tween   gallant,    noble   foes,   such   eagerness   to 
forget    and    forgive    is    just    and    honorable. 
But  the  foe  whom  we  have  fought  for  these 
three  years  is  not  noble   or  gallant.     He  has 
\   forgotten    justice    and    mercy,    truth    and    de- 
cency ;    he   has   wallowed   in   filth   and   blood ; 
i    he   has    trampled    on    all    which    we   love   and 
reverence;  he  has  outraged  man  and  insulted 
j   God.     And  now   it  is  above  all   things   neces- 
sary that  we  should  not  forget,  in  the  rush  of 
\   generous    emotion    which    will    follow    on    the 
i    exultation   of  victory,   what  sort  of  animal  it 
is  that  we  have  been  fighting. 

To  cast  out  the  Hohenzollerns  and  make 
!  friends  with  the  German  people  is  as  though 
1  we  should  hang  Frankenstein  and  embrace 
the  monster  which  he  has  made.  The  Ger- 
man emperor  set  out  to  make,  out  of  simple, 
homely,  kindly  peoples,  a  monster  that  should 
devour  all  good  and  gentle  things,  and  sprawl 
diseased  and  infectious  across  a  blighted 
world.  With  almost  incredible  valor  and  sac- 
rifice we  have  fought  this  monster  and  barred 
its  way.  We  are  fighting,  it,  and  we  are  driv- 
ing it  back.  William  of  Hohenzollern  set  out 
to  make  that  black  beast,  and  for  that  he 
deserves  a  thousand  deaths ;  but  he  not  only 
set  out  to  create  a  monster ;  he  did  create  it. 
When  President  Wilson  said  that  his  quar-. 
rel  was  with  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  not  with 
the  German  people,  he  spoke  for  himself, 
and  perhaps  for  the  American  nation.  But 
not  for  us.  Our  quarrel  is  with  the  German 
people,  as  well  as  with  their  Kaiser ;  with 
the  Monster,  as  well  as  with  its  Maker. 
There  are  no  colors  black  enough  to  paint 
this  emperor,  and  the  blackest  of  his  deeds 
is  the  transformation  of  the  German  peoples 
from  what  they  were  to  what  they  are. 

It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that  the  German  sol- 
diers in  Belgium  only  obeyed  orders.  Those 
orders  came  down  to  them  from  their  Kaiser 
through  a  linked  chain  of  officers  of  varied 
rank :  not  one  of  these  was  man  enough  to 
.  break  his  sword  and  fling  it  in  the  face  of  the 
officer  above  him.  The  orders,  when  they 
came  to  the  men,  were  obeyed.  Not  a  pri- 
vate disobeyed  because  his  mind  and  soul  re- 
volted against  such  orders.  Not  a  man  was 
too  sick  and  ashamed  to  be  able  to  obey. 
This  means  that  the  German  officers  of  all 
ranks  and  the  German  soldiers  have  been 
turned,  by  the  black  magic  of  Perverted  Edu- 
cation and  suggestion,  into  things  that  are 
not  men — as  we  use  the  word-  There  are 
no  officers  in  the  Allied  armies  who  could 
have  given  the  orders  that  were  given  in  the 
market-place   of   Liege ;   there   is   no   regiment 
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in  the  Allied  armies  who  would  have  obeyed 
those   orders.      There    is    no    regiment   in    the 
Allied   armies   who    could   have    carried   those   . 
orders     out.      To     advance,     orderly     and     by   : 
numbers  at  the  word  of  command,  and  at  the 
word  of  command  to  commit  rape  openly,  pub- 
licly,   side    by   side    with    his    comrades,    in    a  I 
public  square,  under  the  noonday  sky,   in  the   \ 
presence  of  a  crowd,  this  would  have  been  a 
thing  which    a   French   or   English    or   Italian 
soldier   could   not   have    done.      But   the    Ger-   I 
mans  did  it. 

Thej*  did  other  things,  cruel  things,  beastly 
things — things    which    unhealthy    animals    and   , 
human  idiots  love  to   do — and  when  you  ask 
us  to  think  of  our  quarrel  as  being  only  with 
the  Hohenzollerns,  you  ask  us  to  forget  these 
things.     Already  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.      Partly    because    a    slovenly    press 
will  not  trouble  to  choose  its  words,  and  con- 
tents itself  with  referring  to  "unprintable  out-   ; 
rages."     Nothing  that  can  be  done  by  man  is 
unprintable,   if  he   who   has  to   write   of   such   , 
things  understands  the  meaning  of  words  and 
will   be    at    the   pains    to    choose    them.      The 
things  that  the  Germans  have  done  should  be 
written   about   in   plain    English,    and   not   any 
plainer  than  the   English  of  our  Bible,   which   < 
is  open  to  every  child;  and  the  record  of  their   j 
abominations    should   be    circulated,    with    the   : 
record   of   the   applause    of   the    home-keeping 
German     women,     through     the     length     and 
breadth   of  England,    France,    Italy,   and   Rus- 
sia,   and   all   our   colonies   and   allies,    so    that 
the  Allied  nations  may  remember  what  sort  of 
nation  it  is  that  we  are  fighting,  so  that  those  . 
who  have  sacrificed  all  that  makes  life  worth 
while   should   not  be   asked  to   make   an   ordi- 
nary  "peace"   with   the   German   nation.     The 
peace  we  make  with  them  should  be  a  peace 
such  as  has  never  been  before,  a  peace  condi- 
tional  on  years  of  purgation.     We  who   have 
fought,  we  who  have  given   our  heart's  dear- 
est to  fight  against  that  horror  that  William 
of  Hohenzollern  has  created,  can  not  consent 
to    a    peace   that    may    bring   us    into    contact 
with  the  generation  of  Germans  whose  armies 
have    outraged,    murdered,    tortured,    and   pol- 
luted,   and   whose    women    at   home    have    ap- 
plauded   the    outrages    and    murders,    the   tor- 
tures, the  pollutions. 

There  is  a  tale  told  of  the  Germans — a  tale 
which,  more  even  than  the  chronicle  of  their 
crimes  and  their  cruelties,  has  sent  a  shudder 
through  the  soul  of  Christendom — the  tale  of 
that  sinister  factory  nestling  among  dark  pine 
forests,  a  factory  with  its  iron  gates  that  let 
in,  but  do  not  let  out,  its  trucks  laden  with 
the  bodies  of  dead  soldiers,  its  efficient,  re- 
lentless machinery,  its  hooks,  its  tubes,  its 
boiling  vats  full  of  something  that  is  stirred 
by  iron  hands,  its  chemists  ceaselessly  at 
work,  its  constant,  busy  output  of  little  bar- 
rels of  yellow  oil.  This  story  may  be  false : 
the  whole  thing  may  have  been  invented  by 
some  great  artist  who  has  known  how  to  in- 
vest imagined  horrors  with  the  overwhelming 
power  of  truth.  It  may  be  false.  But  then  it 
may  be  true.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans make  oil  and  manure  and  food  for  pigs 
out  of  the  bodies  of  men — fathers,  lovers, 
sons,  soldiers  who  have  died  for  their  coun- 
try. There  is  nothing  inherently  impossible 
in  the  story ;  it  may  be  true  of  the  Ger- 
mans. There  is  not  another  nation  in  the 
whole  great  world  of  which  it  could  be  true. 
Had  this  story  been  told  of  the  French  or 
the  Italians,  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  the  savages  of  the  Solomon  Islands, 
there  could  not  have  been  found  on  earth  one 
mind  to  think  it  even  possible  that  it  might  be 
true.  But  the  Germans  are  not  as  the  rest 
of  mankind,  full  of  faults,  capable  of  crimes; 
they  are  a  nation  apart.  The  thing  that  is  un- 
thinkable of  every  other  nation  is  not  un- 
thinkable of  them.  Reason  accepts  as  prob- 
able, in  them,  what  in  all  other  men  is 
patently  impossible. 

These  things  we  should  bear  ever  in  mind, 
never  letting  them  be  changed  or  obscured  by 
any  accidental  happenings,  by  any  social  or 
political  incidents,  nor  even  by  the  transfigur- 
ing noonlight  of  our  own  coming  victory. 
The  Germans  stand  alone ;  they  must  be 
changed,  as  education  only  can  change  them, 
before  any  other  nation  shall  bear  to  let  them 
stand  again  within  arm's  length. 

Internal  troubles  and  disunions  and  dis- 
sensions are  maturing  in  Germany.  There 
will  be,  perhaps  already  is,  a  conflict  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  And  when  that  con- 
flict becomes  acute,  and  the  news  of  it  comes 
to  us,  our  incorrigible  generosity  will  tempt 
us  to  side  with  the  German  people  against 
the  German  nobles.  We  must  resist  this 
temptation.  It  is  not  one  class  only  that  is 
the  Kaiser's  creation,  made  in  his  own  image; 
it  is  all  classes.  The  governing  classes  know 
well  enough  what  is  before  them,  now  that 
they  know  that  they  can  never  win  this  war. 
The  governing  classes  know  that  they  will 
have  to  deal  with  a  people  who  have  sold 
their  soul  and  find  that  they  are  not  to  have 
the  price  of  it.  But  they  have  sold  their  soul, 
even  though  the  devil,  as  usual,  has  bilked 
them.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  German  sol- 
diers are  being  sent  to  death  so  recklessly, 
so  uselessly.  Perhaps  these  counter-attacks 
are  not  wholly  directed  against  us ;  perhaps 
they    are     directed    less    against    the    Allied 
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armies  than  against  the  German  army.  The  ; 
more  men  left  on  the  lost  battlefield,  the 
fewer  there  will  be  to  reckon  with  when  the 
time  comes  for  Kaiser  and  princes  and  gen-  , 
erals  and  politicians  to  stand  before  the  bar 
of  the  people  and  own  to  a  lost  war.  Per- 
haps the  Kaiser  says:  ."Since  the  war  is 
lost,  the  fewer  strong  men  who  go  home  to 
demand  an  account  from  us  the  better."  Is 
this  treachery  impossible?  To  any  other  na- 
tion,  but  not   to   Germany. 

Germany  must  be  purged. 

Germany  should,  for  a  period  of  years,  be 
ostracised,  be  set  outside  the  pale.  Neither 
in  trade  nor  in  social  life  should  we  be  called 
upon  to  meet  this  generation  which  William 
of  Hohenzollern  has  set  up.  We  do  not  want 
to  buy  things  made  by  the  hands  of  torturers 
and  ravishers,  nor  to  touch  hands  that  have 
been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent.  We 
should  have  no  truck  with  Germany  till  the 
generation  has  passed  away  which  did  these 
things  and  approved  these  things. 

No  matter  what  becomes  of  the  Hohenzol- 
-lerns,  the  German  nation  must  do  penance, 
and,  if  possible,  be  purified.  Part  of  its 
penance  may  well  be  hard  and  constant  work, 
to  pay  us  a  little  of  what  it  owes  us  for  the 
material  wealth  it  has  destroyed;  and  its  puri- 
fication must  be  wrought  where  its  degrada- 
tion was  achieved — in  its  schools.  We  should 
insist   on   an    education   for    German    children 


which  may  make  them  men  and  women,  and 
not  swine.  And  when  these  children  are 
grown  to  men  and  women,  then  perhaps  our 
own  sons  and  daughters  may  be  able  to  take 
them  by  the  hand,  to  forgive,  and  to  forget. 

For  us,  we  are  not  as  President  Wilson. 
Our  quarrel  is  with  the  German  people.  And 
it  is  a  quarrel  to  the  death. 


A  machine  for  tunneling  the  English  Chan- 
nel in  thirty-five  days  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  British  government  hy  Mr. 
John  K.  Hencken,  a  civil  engineer,  of  New 
York,  who  states  that  he  has  official  approval 
of  his  scheme.  The  scheme  contemplates 
boring  four  tunnels  by  means  of  eight  ma- 
chines that  will  cut  through  earth  and  rock 
at  the  rate  of  100  feet  per  hour,  and  provides 
not  only  for  a  trackway  in  each  tunnel,  but  a 
driveway,  along  which  motor-lorries  could  be 
driven  from  England  to  the  supply  bases  in 
France.  Mr.  Hencken  asserts  that  he  can 
have  the  tunnels  complete  and  ready  for  ope- 
ration within  a  few  months'  time,  and  de- 
clares that,  should  the  scheme  be  carried 
through,  it  would  release  most  of  the  shipping 
now  used  between  England  and  France. 


All  Pennsylvania  Railway  employees  serv- 
ing the  nation  are  granted  furloughs  and  aJso 
retain  privilege  of  free  transportation. 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Six  Good  War  Books 

ITALY  AT  WAR &.50  net 

By  E.  Alexander  Powell. 

THE  LIYISG  PRESENT ljOnet 

By  Gertrude  Atherton. 

GRAPES  OF  WRATH 1.50  net 

By  Boyd  Cable. 
MAPLE     LEAVES     IN     FLANDERS 

FIELDS l.onet 

By  Herbert  Rae. 

TO  VEKDl'N  FROM  THE  SOMME 1.00  net 

By  Harry  Brittain. 

WHY  WE  ARE  AT  WAR jo  net 

By  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

French  Silhouettes. 
This  little  volume,  with  its  dozen  sketches 
of  more  or  less  representative  French  life  and 
character,  will  be  more  particularly  welcomed 
and  appreciated  by  the  American  lingerers  in 
France,  whose  innate  sympathy,  understand- 
ing, and  liking  for  the  French  have  enabled 
them  to  form  intimate  social  relations  with 
them.  The  author,  Elizabeth  Shipley  Ser- 
geant, evidently  has  the  entree  to  a  circle  of 
intellectualists,  with  whom  she  is  able  to  dis- 
cuss French  poetry  and  Bergson  philosophy. 
But,  although  a  hovering  atmosphere  of  bigh- 
browishness  in  the  book  is  a  little  terrifying 


to  the  homespun  reader,  the  opportunities  of 
the  writer,  together  with  her  genuine  appre- 
ciation for  what  is  best  in  French  character, 
have  assisted  her  in  the  composition  of  a 
pleasant,  readable  series  of  silhouettes,  in 
which  a  number  of  intimate  aspects  of 
France  as  she  was  before  the  war  are  sympa- 
thetically presented.  Family  groups  and 
family  atmosphere,  as  well  as  individuals,  in- 
cluding ouvrieres,  artists,  churchmen,  an  old 
literary-  bookseller,  a  homely  Provencal  poet 
of  the  countryside — these  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  "French  Silhouettes,"  which, 
although  rather  patently  in  the  line  of  pabu- 
lum for  the  mature  woman  tourist,  is  suc- 
cessful in  its  French  atmosphere  and  its 
pleasing  style. 

French  Silhouettes.  By  Elizabeth  Shepley 
Sergeant.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
S1.25  net. 

The  Jewish  Question  in  Russia. 

The  change  wrought  in  the  position  and 
status  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Russia  by  the 
recent  revolution  there  has  rendered  much  of 
what  has  heretofore  been  written  of  little 
interest.  Many  of  the  liberal  writers  of 
Russia  had  dealt  with  the  subject  under  the 
old  regime,  and  one  and  all  appealed  for  the 
granting  of  political  equality  to  this  oppressed 
race.  With  the  achievement  of  this  end  by 
the  revolution  the  character  of  the  problem 
has  changed  and  new  questions  of  language, 
of    education,    of   economics   arise. 

Nevertheless  the  publication  of  translations 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Jewish  question 
in  Russia  by  leading  Russian  writers  is  not 
without  interest,  and  in  Russia  itself  these 
articles  can  not  fail  to  have  an  important 
effect  on  public  opinion  in  the  reorganization 
that  is  taking  place.  Under  the  title  of  "The 
Shield,"  such  a  collection  of  translations  has 
been  made  by  the  enterprising  publisher,  Mr. 
Alfred   Knopf,    who  m  has   placed   before  us   so 


much  Russian  literature  during  the  past  two 
years.  Throughout  these  discussions  two 
main  points  are  brought  out :  the  moral  effect 
of  racial  political  inequality,  and  the  fact  that 
Russia  has  suffered  great  loss  in  failing  to 
make  use  of  the  abilities  of  her  Jewish  sub- 
jects. 

The  Shield.  Edited  by  Maxim  Gorky,  Leonid 
Andreyev,  and  Fyodor  Sologub.  New  York:  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf;   $1. 


called  "Four  Days,"  by  Hetty  Hemenway.  jusi 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  (50  cents 
net).  It  is  a  story  of  the  English  army,  but 
the  lesson  is  none  the  less  obvious  of  "the 
clear  knowledge  of  the  sacrifices  we  Ami 
cans  must  make  in  the  war,  and  the  rea 
ness  to  make  them  intelligently." 


DID 


Germany  begin  this  war  ? 


Read   "CHRISTINE"  by  Alice  Cholmondeley 

"Christine's  convincing  plausibility  of  detail 
makes  it  more  than  probable  that  it  will  be  long 
accepted  by  everbody  out  of  Germany  as  a  docu- 
ment hardly  less  valuable  —  perhaps  more  trust- 
worthy —  than  the  '  papers '  of  assorted  colors 
that  have  been  issued  bv  the  belligerents." 

—N.  Y.  Times. 

\.a\I\    the    German  people   be  divorced  from    the 
Kaiser  ? 

Read   "CHRISTINE"  by  Alice  Cholmondeley 

"Those  who  have  wished  to  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  German  people  and  the 
German  Government  in  connection  with  the  war 
will  be  disillusioned  by  Miss  Cholmondeley's  ob- 
servations."— AT.  Y.  Post: 

"The  real  force  of  the  book  is  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  German  people  who  think  on  all  national 
questions  as  though  their  convictions  were  ma- 
chine made,  as  they  really  are."  —  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

yy IM.J\.  A     wou^  Kfe  oe  like  if  Germany  could 
win  this  war. 


Read   "CHRISTINE"  by   Alice  Cholmondeley 

"We  Germans  fear  not  God,  but  everything  else 
in  the  world.  We  are  polite  onhy  by  force  of  fear. 
Consequently — for  all  men  must  have  their  re- 
laxations—  whenever  we  meet  the  weak,  the 
beneath  us,  the  momentarily  helpless,  we  are  bru- 
tal. It  is  an  immense  relief  to  be  for  a  moment 
natural.  Even"  German  welcomes  even  the 
smallest  opportunity." — From  "Christine." 

CHRISTINE 

"  Whether    fact    or   fiction,    'Christine'    is    unique 
among  all  the  books  evoked  by  the  great  conflict. " 

Already  Six  Editions.     $1.25 

THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 

Ask  for  "'CHRISTINE'  by  Mrs.   Cholmondeley,33  {pronounced 
Chumly),  or  you  may  be  given  the  wrong  book. 


A  Book  on  the  Sweet  Pea. 

Specialization    in    flower    culture    proceeds 

i  apace ;  roses,  peonies,  dahlias,  and  other  orna- 

meets    of    our    garden    have    their    cults    and 

their    literature.      The    delicate    and    odorous 

sweet  pea,  while  universally  cultivated  and  en- 

.  joyed,  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention 

I  it   deserved.      This   lack   has   now   been    made 

up    by    the    publication    of    an    excellent    and 

,  comprehensive  work  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Taubenhaus, 

I  under  the  title  of  "The  Culture  and  Diseases 

I  of  the    Sweet   Pea."     It  is  the  result  of  five 

years   of   research   in    which    the    author   was  ' 
'  aided  by  the  leading  American  seedsmen,  and  i 
j  in    which    special    attention    was    paid    to    the   j 
study  of  the  diseases  of  the  plant.     The  vol- 
ume  contains   a   mass   of   first-hand   informa- 
tion, the  result  of  much  field  and  laboratory 
work,   and  the   insect  pests   that  attack  sweet 
peas   are   examined   in   great   detail    and   with 
many    illustrations.      Professional    as    well    as  : 
amateur  gardeners  and  florists  and  seedsmen  j 
1  will    find    the    book    a    useful    and    interesting 
manual. 

The  Ccltc2e  and  Diseases  of  the  Sweet  Pea.  ' 
>  By  J.  J.  Taubenhaus.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  ; 
I  &  Co.;  $2  net. ^^^ 

Auction  Bridge  Crimes 
Bridge     enthusiasts     are     usually     serious- 
minded    and    take    their   engaging   amusement 
|  soberly.     Not  so   Mr.   Gove.      Here  is  a  book 
,  on    bridge   simply   bubbling   over   with    humor 
and  each  of  the  principal  crimes  on  the  bridge 
calendar    is    prosecuted    and    summed    up    so 
wittily  that  even   the  offender  must  laugh   as 
he   sees   himself   convicted,   and   each   chapter 
1  will  bring  unholy  joy  to  many  a  long-suffering 
partner  as  he  sees  the  unerring  application  of 
the  indictment.     So  punishment  is  made  to  fit 
the  crime. 

The  crimes  dealt  with  are  for  the  most  part 

;  elementary,  some  of  them  are  even  juvenile 

delinquencies,  but  it  is  well  that  they  should 

i  be   clearly  set  forth,   for  there  are  still   many 

;  people  who  insist  on  taking  a  hand  at  bridge 

without  realizing  at  all  that  they  are  causing 

their    partners    needless    pain,    and    yet    who 

I  are   not   confirmed   bridge   criminals   but    may 

:  by  this  simple  humorous  volume  be  reformed, 

with    the    result   of   increased   social    and    do-  ' 

mestic  peace  and  happiness. 

Acctio.v     Bridge     Ceimes.       By    Jay    A.     Gove. 
New  York:   R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.;*$l  net. 


Children's  Plays. 
Miss  Lindsey  Barbee  has  done  much  for 
amateur  dramatics,  and  in  writing  a  little  col- 
lection of  plays  for  children  to  act  she  has 
*  recognized  a  real  need  and  attempted  to  meet 
|  it.  Further  than  this,  she  has  succeeded  in 
her  attempt,  and  young  people  even-where 
will  be  grateful  to  her  for  "Let's  Pretend,'" 
the  volume  in  which  she  has  included  several 
of  her  juvenile  dramas.  Full  stage  directions 
and  detailed  plans  are  included  to  assist  the 
youthful  Thespians.  The  best  of  the  plays  is 
the  first,  entitled  "The  Little  Lady  from  the 
Fan,"  dealing  with  some  girls  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  if  the 
grown-ups  may  perhaps  find  the  language  a 
trifle  stilted,  they  will  not  the  less  eri)"oy  the 
charming  little   story. 

Let's  Pretest).  A  book  of  children's  plavs.  Bv 
Miss  Lindsey  Barbee.  Chicago:  T.  S.  Denison  & 
Co. 


Briefer  Review*. 
A  very  satisfactory  cook  book  is  "Cakes. 
Pastry-,  and  Dessert  Dishes,"  by  Janet  Mc- 
Kenzie  Hill  just  published  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  ($1.50).  The  recipes  are  precise  and 
the  illustrations  are  good. 

The  Dave  Porter  Series  of  books  for  boys 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  "Dave 
Porters  Great  Secret,"  by  Edward  Strate- 
meyer  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company ; 
$1.25).  These  books  are  well  written  and 
thoroughly    wholesome    in    tone. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  published 
"American  Indian  Corn,"  by  Charles  J.  Mur- 
phy, revised  and  edited,  with  the  addition  of 
many  new  recipes  and  a  foreword  by  Jean- 
nette  Young  Norton.  We  are  told  of  150 
ways  in  which  this  food  may  be  prepared  and 
cooked. 

The  Funk  &  \Y agnails  Company  has  pub- 
lished "The  United  States  Postoffice,"  by 
Daniel  C  Roper,  formerly  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General.  It  is  a  vivid  story  of 
the  postal  service  in  the  Western  world  and 
its  development  from  its  beginning  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day  with 
its  parcel  post  and  postal  banking.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Actually,  and  measured  by  the  sacrifice,  it 
seems  to  be  the  women  who  enlist  for  the 
war  rather  than  the  men.  Of  this  we  are 
reminded  by  a   singularly  moving  little   story- 


Gossip  oi  Books  and  Authors. 
A  straight  forward  story  of  war  experience 
is  told  by  F.  A.  Bolwell  in  "With  a  Reservist 
in  France"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  which  is  a 
personal  record  of  all  the  engagements  in 
which  the  author,  who  belonged  to  the  Loyal 
North  Lancashires,   took  part. 

"Training  for  the  Trenches"  is  the  name 
of  a  new  book  by  Captain  Leslie  Yickers,  the 
minister-soldier  who  resigned  his  charge  of 
an  Englewood  (New  Jersey)  church  in  order 
to  be  one  of  the  first  100,000  Americans  to 
go  to  the  front, 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  publishing  a  book 
on  Alexander  Scriabin,  the  Russian  com- 
poser, by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull,  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Musical  Record  of  London.  Mr.  Hull 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Scriabin,  who 
was  born  in  1871  and  died  in  April,  1915,  with 
especial  attention  to  bis  later  years,  but  de- 
votes the  greater  part  of  the  book  to  explana- 
tion and  discussion  of  Scriabin's  theories  and 
work. 

John  Oxenham,  whose  "The  Vision  Splen- 
did" will  be  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  I 
Company,  is  the  author  of  the  tremendously 
popular  "All's  Well."  He  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  popular  war-poet  of 
the  English-speaking  world. 

Harry  A.  Franck  has  again  set  forth 
his  travels.  This  time,  however,  he  does  not 
go  on  a  vagabonding  journey  whither  his 
fancy  directs.  As  second  lieutenant  of  cav-, 
airy  in  the  national  army  he  sails  this  week 
for  France,  to  put  himself  in  the  sen-ice  of 
the  American  executive  board  in  France. 


MISS  KF.LI.EY 
INDIVIDUAL  BUSINESS  INSTRUCTION 

AT  PUPIL'S  HOME  OR  AT 

1801  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Pto*  Pr«s*d  3620         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

R-ssident  and  I>ay  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 
Sixth  Year   Opened  September  5,  1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 
Telephone  Prospect  250 
GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Master 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opened  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE.  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley.  Santa  Barbara,  California 


pOURSES  Parallel  with  the 
An  Outdoor  ^  ^  New  England  school*. 
School  tor  f30yS  prepared  for  any  repre- 
Young   Boya  *    -r    r  l     i 

sentanve     preparatory     school. 

Graduates     now     students     at 
Thatchers',    St.     Marks',     St. 
Summer  Paul's,    Aadover,    and    other 

Camp,  July  leading     preparatory     srhools. 

and  August  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT    TAMALPAIS 

Military  Academy 

Primary,  Grammar,  High  Sebool  depart- 
ments. Cavalry.  Infantry,  Mounted  Ar- 
tillery as  part  of  organized  outdoor 
athletics.  The  only  Division  A  accredited 
boarding  school  (for  boys*  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  Twenty  -  eighth  year  began 
August  22. 

The  real  test  of  any  school  is  the  record 
of  its  graduates.  Catalogue  gives  present 
positions  of  Alumni  of  the  past  26  years. 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California 


September  22,  1917. 


T HE    A  R  G O N A  U  1 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Spec!al  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

En'  ire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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239  Grant  Ave 
♦  Sanfranrisco  + 

THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Studies  in  Insect  Life. 
It    would    be    hard    to    imagine    an    English 
counterpart    of    Fabre    in    his    marvelous    ob- 
servations   of    the    life    of    the    insect    world, 
but  in  the  volume  of  collected  essays  by  Dr. 
Shipley,     master    of    Christ's     College,     Cam- 
bridge,    there    are    some     delightful    studies, 
which  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves, 
'  but    are    written    with    a    charming    sense    of 
■  humor  which   enlivens  even  the  baldest   facts 
!  of    natural    history.      It    is    indicative    of    the 
i  author's  quaint  humor  that  his  opening  essay, 
under  the  title  of  "Insects  and  War,"  is  de- 
voted to  those  despised  and  seldom-mentioned 
i  pests,  the  flea,  the  louse,  and  the  bedbug. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  honey-bee  and 
the  humble-bee  are  full  of  interesting  ob- 
servations. Under-sea  life  comes  in  for  at- 
tention under  the  chapter  head,  "Romance  of 
the  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  and  another  essay  is 
devoted  to  the  great  oceanogxapher.  Sir  John 
Murray.  In  a  different  line,  but  of  equal  in- 
terest, are  two  historical  essays,  one  on 
"Zoology  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare"  and 
the  other  on  "The  Revival  of  Science  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century." 

Studies  in  Insect  Life.  By  Dr.  Arthur 
Everett  Shipley.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  $3.50  net. 


New  Books  Received, 
g.  The    Sodl    of    a    Bishop.      By    H.    G.    Wells. 
Mew  York:   The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.50. 
FA  novel. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  George  Sylvester 
Morris.  By  R.  M.  Wenley.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

A  chapter  in  the  history  of  American  thought. 

Moscow  in  Flames.     By  Gregory  P.  Danilevski. 
New  York:   Brentano's;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Coming  Democracy.  By  Hermann  Fer- 
nau.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

By  the  author  of  "Because  I  Am  a  German." 

Finished.     By  H.   Rider  Haggard.      New  York: 
Longmans,    Green    &   Co.;    S1.40. 
A  novel. 

Pain  and  Pleasure.  By  Henry  T.  Moore,  Ph. 
L>.     New   York:    Moffat,   Yard  S:  Co.;  $1.25. 

Issued  in  Our  Senses  and  What  They  Mean  to 
Us. 

The  Sense  of  Sight.  By  Frank  N.  Spindle* , 
Ph.  D.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

Issued  in  Our  Senses  and  What  They  Mean  to 
Us. 

American  Indian  Corn.  By  Charles  J.  Murphy. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   75  cents. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  ways  in  which  to  pre- 
pare  and    cook  it. 

Granny  Maumee,  The  Rider  of  Dreams,  and 
Simon  the  Cyrenian.  By  Ridgely  Torrence. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 

Plays  for  a  negro  theatre. 

The  Tales  of  Chekhov:  The  Party  and  Other 
Stories.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company ; 
$1.50. 

Translated  by  Constance  Garnett. 

Textiles  and  Costume  Design.  By  Evelyn 
Peters  Ellsworth.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  & 
Co. 

Freely  illustrated. 

Philosophy  and  the  Social  Problem.  By  Will 
Durant,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $1.50. 

Their  mutual  dependence. 

William  II.  By  S.  C.  Hammer.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin   Company;    $1.50. 

Judged  on  evidence  of  his  own  speeches  and  on 
writings  of  German  contemporaries. 

Epics  and  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Dr.  W.  Wagner.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2. 

The  great  epic  cycles  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Elizabeth    Bess.     By  E.  C.    Scott.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 
A  story  of  a  girl. 

The  Americas  Revolution  in  Our  School 
Text-Books.  By  Charles  Altschul.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

An     attempt    to     trace    the    influence    of     early 


school    education    on   the    feeling   towards    England 
in    the    United    States. 

Amateur  Entertainments.     By  Cranstown  Met- 
calfe.     New   York:    E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co.;    75   cents. 
Advice  on  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments. 

Love    Sonnets    of    an    Office    Boy.      By    S.    E. 
Riser.     Chicago:   Forbes  &  Co.;   50  cents. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Little  Boy  of  Good  Children  Street. 
Cv  Elizabeth  Harrison  Binford.  Chicago:  Rand, 
M'cNally  &    Co. 

A  story  for  children. 

The   Thrush   and   the  Jay.      By    Sylvia    Lvnd. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  SI. 35. 
Poems  and  prose  sketches. 

The  Girl  Next  Door.  By  Augusta  Huiell 
Seaman.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
S1.25. 

A  novel. 

Camp    Jolly.      By    Frances    Little.      New    York: 
The   Century   Company;    SI. 25. 
A   camping   story. 

Wilderness    Honey.      By    Frank    Lillie    Pollock. 
New    York:   The  Century   Company;   $1.25. 
A   story  of  bee-keeping. 

The  Golden  Eagle.  By  Allen  French.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.25. 

An   adventure   story  for  boys   and   girls. 

Political   Ideals.      By    Bertrand    Russell.      New 
York:   The   Century   Company;   $1. 
A    discussion    of    human    betterment. 

Sid    Says.      By   John    M.    Siddall.      New    York: 
The   Century   Company;   60  cents. 
Epigrammatic   phrases. 

Boy  Holidays  in  the  Louisiana  Wilds.  By 
Andrews  Wilkinson.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

An  adventure  story  for  boys. 

Scandal.     Bv  Cosmo  Hamilton.     Boston:   Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Old    Crow    Stories.      By   Katharine   B.   Judson. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
Indian  folk-tales  and   myths. 

Winning  His  Army  Blue.  By  Norman 
Brainerd.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;  $1.25. 

A   story  of  a   military  boarding-house. 

Plucky     Little     Patsy.      By     Nina     Rhoades. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1. 
A   story    for   girls. 

Dave  Porter's  Great  Search.  By  Edward 
Stratemeycr.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;    $1.25. 

Issued  in  the  Dave  Porter  Series. 

When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Holland.  By  Cor- 
nelia De  GrooL  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;    75   cents. 

Ninth  of  Children  of  Other  Lands  books. 

Ladies     Must     Live.       By    Alice     Duer    Miller. 
New  York:   The  Century  Company;   $1.25. 
A  novel. 

An  Eskimo  Robinson  Crusoe.     By  Roy  J.  Snell. 
Boston:    Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1. 
A    story    of   adventure. 

Four    Days.      By    Hetty    Hemenway.       Boston: 
Little,    Brown  &  Co.;    50  cents. 
The  story  of  a  war  marriage. 

The  Fortunes  of  Richard  Mahony.  By  Henry 
Handel  Richardson.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.;   $1.50. 


The    Magic    Slippers.      By    Mabel    F.    Blodgett. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  75   cents. 
A    fairy*    story. 

"Mother  West  Wind  "When"  Stories.  By 
Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;  $1. 

Stories    for  little  boys. 

The  Heart's  Kingdom.  By  Maria  Thompson 
Daviess.  Chicago:  Reilly  &  Britton  Companv; 
$1.35. 

A  novel. 

Machine  Gun  Practice  and  Tactics.  For  of- 
ficers, N.  C.  O.'s,  and  men.     By  Lieutenant  K.  B. 


McKellar.      New  York:    The  Macmillan   Company: 
90  cents. 

A   practical   treatise. 

The  Youth  and  the  Nation.  By  Harry  H. 
Moore.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

A  guide  of  service. 

The  National  Budget  System  and  American 
FrNANCE.  By  Charles  Wallace  Collins.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

A  plea  for  the  budget. 

The  Youth  Plupy.     By  Henry  A.  Shute.     Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.35. 
A  story  of  an  American  boy. 

Portraits    and    Protests.      Bv    Sarah    N.    Cleg- 
horn.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Flower    Lore   and    Legend.      Bv    Katharine    M. 
(teals.     New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
Folk-lore. 

Factories.       By      Margaret      Widdemer.       New 
York:   Henry  Holt   &   Co.;   $1.25. 
A   volume   of   verse. 

My    Wife.       Bv    Edward    Burke.       New    York: 
E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  book  of  humor. 

The  Spanish  Chest.     By  Edna  A.  Brown.     Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.35. 
A  story  for  grown  girls. 

Dormis  One.      By  Hohvorthy  Hall.      New   York: 
The    Century    Company;    $1.35. 
Golf  stories. 

Minimum  Spanish  Grammas.  By  C.  Fontaine. 
Sixth  Avenue  at  Forty-Eighth  Street.  New  York: 
William    R.    Jenkins    Company. 

With  exercises  and  vocabularies. 

Chatham's  Colonial  Policy.  By  Kate  Hot- 
black,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton    &    Co.;    $2.50. 

A  study  in  the  fiscal  and  economic  implica- 
tions of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  elder  Pitt. 

The  Principles  of  Military  Art.  By  Major 
Sir  Francis  Fletcher-Bane,  Bt.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton    &    Co. 

A  consideration    of   fundamentals. 

Cakes,  Pastry,  and  Dessert  Dishes.     By  Tanet 
M.   Hill.     Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  cook  book. 

In     German     Hands.       By     Charles    Hennebois. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
The  story  of  a  prisoner. 

Canada  in  War  Paint.     By  Captain   Ralph    W. 
Bell.     New  York:    E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
A   war   book. 

Dolores   of   the    Sierras.      By   Harriet   Holmes 
Haslett.     San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
A  volume  of  one-act  plays. 

Schoolgirl  Allies.  By  Rebecca  Middleton 
Samson.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1.35. 

A  story  of  school  days  in  Belgium. 

The  Little  Gods  Laugh.     By  Louise  Mauusell 
Field.     Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Railway  Nationalization  and  the  Average 
Citizen.  By  William  H.  Moore.  Toronto:  Mc- 
Clelland,   Goodchild    &    Stewart;    $1.35. 

A  text-book  of  the  railway  problem. 

The  Shelleys  of  Georgia.  By  Beatrice  York 
Houghton.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;  $1.35. 

A  novel  of  the   South. 

Asgakd  and  the  Gods.  By  Dr.  W.  Wagner. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

A  popular  account  of  the  beliefs  of  the  old 
Northmen. 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 

The  presence  of  Elsie  Janis  has  an  im- 
mensely brightening  effect  on  the  Orpheum 
bill  of  the  week.  For  some  time  the  various 
acts  have  had  a  tendency  to  run  to  a  dead 
level  of  merit,  although,  in  respect  to  several 
other  features,  the  bill  shows  some  improve- 
ment over  its  immediate  predecessors.  For 
one  thing;  there  are  two  playlets.  Both  have 
plenty  of  laughs  in  them,  although  neither 
afflicts  the  audience  by  a  tendency  to  ultra- 
refinement.  The  humor  of  "Rocking  the 
Boat"  is  of  a  somewhat  mortuary  ordm, 
poisonous  headache  pellets,  death  insurance, 
and  the  purchase  by  a  practical  bride  of  a 
cemetery  lot  all  contributing  to  the  fears  of 
a  consternated  husband  at  whom  we  could 
not  but  laugh. 

Billy  Reeves  is  the  bright  particular  star 
of  the  other  one.  Billy's  great  specialty  is 
to  depict  a  drunk.  There  are  two  drunks  in 
his  act,  but  he  is  the  choicest  and  best  pickled 
one.  Like  his  fellow-sinner  in  "Twin  Beds," 
he  delights  the  audience  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  who  is  gravely  and  ponderously  drunk 
while  undressing  for  bed.  Neither  of  the  two 
drunks  has  much  to  say,  but  plenty  to  do,  each 
realistically  clinging  with  fixed  tenacity  and 
profound  gravity  to  a  preponderating  thought. 
Thus,  in  carrying  out  the  business  laid  down 
for  them,  consumedly  funny  climaxes  are  con- 
tinually being  led  up  to,  and  whether  he  was 
engaged  in  earnestly  drawing  his  pajamas 
over  a  pair  of  full-blown  trousers,  or  vary- 
ing the  quality  of  his  drunken  tumbles,  the 
chief  drunkard  succeeded  in  keeping  his  au- 
dience laughing  until  they  were  as  weak  as 
kittens. 

Joe  Towle,  the  favorite  "nut"  comedian, 
has  an  ingenious  and  original  device  to  catch 
the  attention  of  the  audience.  His  specialty 
is  to  tickle  them  with  rapid  piano  medleys  of 
great  variety;  in  which  vaudeville  airs  gayly 
jostle  funeral  marches.  Also  he  monologizes, 
getting  at  once  on  immensely  sociable  terms 
with  the  audience,  which,  alert  and  bright* 
eyed,  catch  his  darts  of  humor  on  the  fly. 
They  like  him  thoroughly ;  have  a  fellow 
feeling  for  hira ;  he  is  one  of  them. 

Clara  Howard  made  much  less  of  a  hit. 
There  is  a  flavor  of  coarseness  to  her  songs 
and  stories,  and,  while  a  vaudeville  audience 
will  enjoy  such  things,  even  in  women,  they 
will  not  make  great  favorites  of  them  unless 
they  possess  superabundant  charm,  or  the 
honest,  unassumed,  schoolgirl  frolicsomeness 
of  a  Trixie  Friganza.  Clara  Howard  haa 
neither,  and  she  is  apparently  obliged  to  force 
her  voice  to  raise  it  to  the  expected  degree 
of  vaudeville  strength  and  volume.  Never- 
theless she  proved,  in  an  imitation  of  Charlie 
Chaplin,  that  she  has  some  talent  for  imper- 
sonation. Her  Charlie  Chaplin,  although  not 
the  most  agreeable  phase  of  the  movie  idol, 
brought  ^.him  before  us.  She  caught  the  like- 
ness, even  to  the  little  wriggle  of  his  upper 
lip.  She  was,  however,  rather  unlucky  to  be 
on    an   Elsie  Janis  programme. 

The  two  Bruchs  furnished  a  musical  inter- 
lude, playing  favorite  familiar  pieces  on  the 
violin  and  violoncello  with  technical  skill  if 
not  with  inspiration. 

\  ocal  music  was  contributed  by  Kwong 
Chang,  a  tall  Chinese  about  as  American  as 
you  can  make  them,  with  a  big,  fine  baritone 
which  has  been  carefuly  trained  in  spite  of 
its  tremolo.  These  Orientals,  however,  when 
they  attack  Occidental  music  are  generally  me- 
chanical when  they  attempt  to  sing  with  ex- 
pression. How  could  it- be  otherwise?  Their 
traditions,  their  up-bringing,  their  background, 
their  thoughts  and  ideas  do  not  induce  emo- 
tions of  a  nature  similar  to  those  which  move 
the  Western  listener.  It  is  inevitable  that  for 
some  time  to  come  we  shall  continue  to  re- 
gard the  Oriental  vocalist  as  a  stage  curio, 
instead  of  an  interpreter,  in  spite  of  Tamaki 
Miura.  She,  however,  has  had  such  an  up- 
bringing and  education  as  to  make  her  prac- 
tically one  of  us.  Kwong  Chang  has  a  Chi- 
nese accompanist,  who  is  called  "the  Chinese 
ragtime  king."  Verily,  vaudeville  has  a 
crucible  of  its  own. 

"The  Three  Bobs"  do  some  clever  dumb- 
bell throwing,  and  their  act  is  brightened  by 
the  eager  assistance  of  a  taking  little  dog 
who  seems  truly  gay  and  happy  in  his  task. 

^'though    this    is    her    second   week,    Elsie 

Jams  continues  to  be  the  great  attraction,  and 

lit      name    is    on    every    tongue.       She    is    a 

rming    girl,    pretty,    distinctive,    yet    fresh- 

n     ured,  simple-mannered,   and  wholesome,   in 


spite  of  her  vaudeville  costume  of  white  and 
silver.  She  is  very  versatile,  for  we  have  | 
seen  her  play  in  musical  comedy,  the  local 
press  is  breaking  out  in  her  poems,  which  are 
simple  and  sincere,  and  she  is  an  excellent 
dancer.  In  fact  she  was  born  bright  and  has 
not  relied  on  good  looks  and  girlish  charm  to 
bring  her  fame.  The  audience,  of  course,  had 
come  preeminently  to  see  her,  and  were  im- 
mediately subjugated.  As  an  impersonator 
she  has  that  Yvette  Guilbert  gift  of  tempo- 
rarily shedding  her  own  identity  and  mysteri- 
ously assuming  that  of  the  personage  whom 
she  is  impersonating.  The  personal  impres- 
sion that  some  of  these  people  have  left  upon 
us  has  become  dimmed,  but  she  immediately 
revived  it.  Thus  I  had  forgotten  Will  Rogers, 
the  lariat  whirler,  but  she  almost  made  him 
corporeally  present  with  his  half-shy,  dry 
humor,  his  drawl,  and  the  self-derogatory 
manner  with  which  he  whirled  his  lariat  and 
dropped  casual  jokelets. 

George  Cohan  was  more  particularly  en- 
joyed by  those  familiar  with  his  personality, 
but  all  recognized  Harry  Lauder,  somewhat 
sobered  and  chastened  by  the  war  to  whose 
tragedy  his  heart  has  responded. 

Charlotte  Greenwood  was  also  brought  be- 
fore us  with  her  ease,  her  lightness,  her  fas- 
cinating gaucherie.  Could  any  one  else  but 
Elsie  Janis  imitate  the  Charlotte  Greenwood 
kick  ? 

Then  she  slipped  into  another  imitation. 
She  was  Ethel  Barryniore  now,  speaking  with 
lingering,  vowel-prolonging,  caressing  inflec- 
tions. Her  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  the  old 
Sarah  that  we  all  know  now,  but  she  dashed 
into  an  imitation  of  one  of  Bernhardt's  wild 
whirls  of  speed  and  excitement,  picking  us 
up  and  carrying  us  along  with  her.  While 
she  does  these  things  we  temporarily  forget 
that  Elsie  Janis  is  before  us,  so  vividly,  or 
rather  instinctively  does  she  reproduce  the 
personality  of  those  she  imitates.  Yet  how 
captivating  she  is  as  herself  a  being  gifted 
by  the  gods  and  fashioned  to  win  hearts  as 
well  as  involuntary  and  hearty  admiration. 
Josephine  Hart  Phei.ps. 


FRENCH  OPERA. 


further-    including      "Cavalleria      Rusticana,  i 
"Faust,"  etc.  K.  S.      J 


Railway  men  are  cooperating  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  discouraging  the  holding  of 
conventions  during  the  war. 


Tuesday  evening  marked  the  inauguration 
of  a  season  of  French  opera  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre.  A  very  capable  and  well-balanced 
company  headed  by  M.  Antoine  de  Vally 
comprise  the  De  Vally  Opera  Company, 
which  though  new  to  San  Francisco  bids  tair 
to  making  stanch  friends  here.  Their  pres- 
entation of  Gounod's  "Romeo  et  Juliette"  as 
a  premiere  performance  was  greeted  by  an 
appreciative  and  enthusiastic  audience,  the 
proceeds  of  the  evening  going  towards  the 
Allied  War  Relief  Fund. 

"Romeo  et  Juliette"  in  many  respects  was 
a  happy  choice  for  the  opening  of  the  De 
Vally  season.  It  is  an  opera  which  in  the 
estimation  of  the  majority  of  Gounod's  ad- 
mirers ranks  next  to  "Faust"  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  works.  The  voices  were  admirably 
capable  of  the  score.  Mme.  Alberta  Carina 
as  Juliette  sang  with  a  sparkling  coloratura 
voice  which  won  the  confidence  of  her  au- 
dience and  enthusiastic  applause,  in  the  first 
act,  singing  the  waltz  song,  "Ah !  Je  veux 
vivre."  Her  style  is  well  suited  to  the  role 
of  Juliette.  De  Vally  as  Romeo  was  equally 
adequate  in  his  sincere  and  dignified  interpre- 
tation of  Shakespeare's  romantic  character 
and  Gounod's  delicately  shaded  music.  Genia 
d'Agarioff  is  a  notable  member  of  the  cast.  He 
sang  the  roles  of  Frere  Laurent  and  Le  Due 
in  an  excellent  voice,  with  stage  technic  and 
a  "presence"  which  added  a  substance  and 
balance  to  the  company.  Probably  the  best 
moment  of  the  performance  musically  was  the 
marriage  scene,  which  takes  place  in  Frere 
Laurent's  cell.  There  the  quartet,  composed 
of  M.  de  Vally,  Mme.  Alberta  Carina, 
D'Agarioff  as  the  Frere,  and  Betty  Delmo  as 
the  nurse,  reached  an  excellent  climax  of 
vigorous  force  and  charm. 

An  orchestra  worthy  of  hearty  praise  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Romualdo  Sapio. 
Mr.  Sapio's  conducting  is  with  an  assurance 
and  thorough  understanding  of  his  score. 
Since  the  orchestra  is  more  than  a  backbone 
to  a  well-sung  opera,  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
feel  that  real  excellence  is  reached  there. 

The  De  Vally  singers  are  to  remain  here  for 
some  time  in  a  repertory  of  familiar  operas. 
On  Wednesday  evening  they  presented  Doni- 
zetti's "La  Fille  du  Regiment,"  their  repertory 


The  Late  Will  L  Greenbai  m. 

The  recent  untimely  death  of  San  Fran 
Cisco's  famous  impresario,  Will  L.  Greenbauir 
is  mourned  by  thousands  of  music  lovers  i: 
this  city.  Greenbaum's  place  in  the  world  o 
music  was  unique.  His  was  an  euthusiasm  t 
present  only  the  very  best  in  his  chosen  line 
and  his  standards  and  ideals  were  perhap 
approached  by  no  other  musical  manager  ij 
the  world.  It  will  therefore  be  good  new 
to  local  lovers  of  the  best  in  music  to  knov 
that  his  business  and  efforts  to  provide  th< 
best  will  be  continued  along  identical  line; 
Selby  C.  Oppenheimer,  who  for  the  past  elevei 
years  has  been  in  close  association  with  Mi 
Greenbaum,  will  remain  in  charge  of  tin 
office  and  will  carry  on  the  work  in  conjunc 
tion  with  Miss  Ida  Greenbaum,  sister  of  thi 
late  impresario. 

This  season's  bookings  by  this  well-knowr 
office  include  names  which  hold  a  big  place  it 
the   present   sphere   of   music.      Following  the 
engagement    of    the    Cherniavskys,    the    thret 
famous  chamber  music  players,  will  come  tht 
glorious  Alma   Gluck,  America's  leading  lyric 
soprano.     Then  in  rapid  succession  such  won- 
derful  artists  as   Isadora   Duncan,   pioneer  of 
classical    dancing ;    Ysaye,    the    noblest    of    alii 
violinists ;    Harold    Bauer,    matchless    piani: 
the     beloved     Schumman-Heink ;     Godowsl 
master    of    master    pianists ;    the    popular 
Gogorza,    Yvette    Guilbert,    Reinald    Wern 
rath,    the    Minneapolis    Symphony    Orchestr; 
Zimbalist,    Theodore    Karle,    Freida    Hempi 
Mischa    Elman,    Julia    Culp,    and    others 
be   heard   here.      It   is   a   wonderful   list   aw 
bodes   well   for   the   most   remarkable    season 
of  music  San  Francisco  has  ever  known 


The  police  guard  about  the  President  when  I 
walking  or  riding  has  been  doubled  since  thel 
outbreak  of  war.  Two  motorcycle  policemenl 
clad  in  khaki  pick  up  the  President's  automo-f 
bile  the  moment  it  swings  out  of  the  grounds! 
on  to  the  street.  They  follow  within  five  feet| 
of  his  machine  to  and  from  the  golf-links- 
or  wherever  else  it  may  go.  In  a  big  auto- 
mobile twenty  to  thirty  feet  to  the  rear  ride] 
half  a  dozen  secret-service  men. 


How  to  Dry  Vegetables 


The  thrifty  folk  of  European  countries  for  many  generations 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  dry  vegetables  for  winter  use.  Most  Ameri- 
cans don't  even  know  how  readily  and  satisfactorily  this  can  be  done. 
The  Committee  on  Resources  and  Food  Supply  of  the  California  State 
Council  of  Defense  urges  that  Californians  should  take  advantage  of  the 
abundant  sunshine  of  California  to  lay  up  a  stock  of  dried  vegetables  for 
use  during  the  winter  when  fresh  vegetables  are  high  in  price.  Machine 
evaporation  is  the  best  method,  but  sun-drying  succeeds  excellently  in 
California,  especially  in  the  warmer  and  sunnier  portions  of  the  state. 

Here  is  the  method  of  drying  vegetables  recommended  by  the  University 
of  California  College  of  Agriculture: 

First,  vegetables  should  be  boiled  for  five  or  ten  minutes  to  sterilize 
them  and  to  aid  the  drying  process.  Then  they  should  be  dried,  on  trays 
or  on  a  clean  cloth  spread  out  on  a  shed  roof.  They  should  be  kept 
covered  with  mosquito  netting  to  protect  them  from  insects,  while  drying, 
then  put  away  in  tight  containers,  safe  from  the  bugs. 

Cabbages,  onions,  potatoes,  carrots,  or  turnips  should  be  sliced  and 
scalded  before  drying.  String  beans  should  be  "stringed,"  as  if  for  the 
table,  then  scalded.  Sweet  corn  should  be  plucked  when  it  is  ready  for 
eating,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  cut  from  the  cob,  and  spread  out  on  a 
clean  muslin  sheet  to  dry.  Green  peas  should  be  shelled  and  scalded  before 
drying.  Tomatoes  should  be  sliced,  the  superfluous  seeds  and  juice  squeezed 
out,  and  the  sliced  tomatoes  spread  on  trays. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  for  California 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

"The  Knife"  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
At  the  Cort  Theatre  next  Monday,  Septem- 
)er  24th,  the  Messrs.  Shubert  will  present 
Eugene  Walter's  latest  melodrama,  "The 
iCirife,"  which  is  said  to  be  even  better  than 
lis  "Paid  in  Full." 

Mr.    Walter    has    built    his    play    around    a 
lovel  theme.     "The  Knife"  is  a  modern  justi- 
ication   of   the   vendetta.      A   clinical    murder 
jy  Dr.  Manning,  a  great  surgeon  at  the  head 
_.i  a  world-famed  foundation,  is  justified  upon 
■  he   motive   of   revenge   and  the   advancement 
i  of  science.     The  culprits,  who  have  committed 
i  a   horrible    crime    against    the    person    of   the 
hnaocee  of  the  doctor,  are  subjected  to  an  ex- 
periment   in    his    laboratory    as    the    result    of 
which  one  of  them,  a  woman,   dies. 
H     In    the    cast    will    be    the    following    promi- 
1  inent   players:      Xorman   Hackett,    May    Buck- 
ley.   Evan    Benton,    Clifford    Stark,    Cordelia 
iMacdonald,     Robert     Barrat,     Frank     Woods, 
,  Hazel     Burby,     Franklin     George,     Catherine 
Vesey,  and  others. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 
1     The  Orpheum  announces  another  great  bill 
J  for  next  week. 

I  Theodore  Kosloff,  premier  danseur  of  the 
imperial  theatres  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd, 
will  head  the  bill.  Kosloff  brings  with  him 
his  own  Russian  ballet,  which  includes  Maria 
Mast  ova,    Natacha    Rambova,    Vera    Fredowa, 


AUDITORIUM  TUs  ^iVF0  sh"" 

FRANK  W.  HEALY  offers 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  100 

Wallingford  Kiegger.  Great  AmerieaD  Conductor 

and  Soloist 

MARGARET  MATZENAUER 

"The  greatest  voice  at  the  Metropolitan" 

WONDERFUL  PROGRAMME 

Other  Matzenauer  appearances 

Scottish   Rite  Auditorium,  Thursday,   Sept.   27, 

8:30  p.m.,  and  Exposition  Auditorium, 

Sunday,  Oct.  7,  2:30  p.  m.. 

Greatest  Concerts         -         Lowest  Prices 


SA    \/  /""V  '\T    Seat  Sales  Now  at  Box- 
£\.  V    KJ     I  Office,  Park  6755 

Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Sutter  6000 
$2.00.  $1.50,  $1.00,  50c. 

De  Vally  French  Opera  Company 

In  Aid  of  the 

ALLIES'  WAR  RELIEF 

Saturday  and  Sunday 
LA  FILLE  DU  REGIMENT 

Tuesday 
FAUST 

Wednesday 
CAVALLERIA  RUSTICANA 

Thursday 
FAUST 


QRPHEUM 


O'FARREL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 

The    Supreme    Dancing    Star 

THEODORE  KOSLOFF 

And    His    Imperial    Russia    Ballet    and    Famous 
Russian    Orchestra 

MRS.  GENE  HUGHES  and  Company  in  Edgar 
Allan  Woolf's  Comedy,  "Gowns";  E. 
CHARLES  BENSEE  "and  FLORENCE 
BAIRD,  "Songiflage";  FIVE  NELSON'S, 
"Hoops,  My  Dear";  CLARA  HOWARD, 
Songs  and  Stories;  FRITZ  and  LUCY 
ERUCH,  -Cello  and  Violin  Virtuosi;  D'AVIG- 
XEAU'S  CHINESE  DUO;  EILLIE  REEVES 
in    "The  Right    Key    But  the  Wrong  Flat." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone — DOUGLAS  70. 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sunday   night — "What   Next" 

Beginning   Monday   Xight,    Sept.   24 

The   MESSRS.    SHUBERT   Present  EUGEN'E 

WALTER'S  Newest  and  Most  Powerful 

Drama    o£   Modern    Life 

"THE   KNIFE" 

With    May    Buckley,    Xorman    Hackett,    and    a 

Brilliant  New  York  Cast 

Nights,  50c  to  $2;   Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00    WED.    MAT. 


SWphMY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

SEASON    TICKET   SALE 

To  Public 

OPENS    MONDAY,   SEPT.    24 

At  AS3  Phelan  Bldg. 

First  Concert  Fri.  aft.,  Oct.  12,  at  Cort  Theatre 

SEASON  TICKET  PRICES: 

12  Fridav  Symphonies — Orch.,  $22;  bal.,  $10, 

$16,   $22;   gal.,  $6,  $8,    10. 

12     Sunday     Symphonies — Orch.,     $11;     bal., 
$8,    $11;   gal.,   $5,   $8. 

10   Sunday   "Pops" — Orch.,  $7,   $9;    bal.,    $5, 
$7,  $9;  gal.,  $2.50,  $5. 

Address    mail    orders    with    check   to    A.    W. 
Widenham,   Sec.-Mgr.,  Phelan   Bldg. 

Sale  of  seats  for  single  concerts  opens  Mon., 
Oct.  8,  at   Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Ivonne  Yerlainova,  Alex  Ivanoff,  Seria  Rus- 
sakoff,  also  his  famous  Russian  orchestra. 
For  each  dance  Kosloff  has  appropriate  music, 
costumes,    and   elaborate   scenery. 

Mrs.  Gene  Hughes,  a  clever  and  accom- 
plished actress  and  a  great  favorite  in  this 
city,  will  appear  in  a  sartorial  comedy  writ- 
ten for  her  by  Edgar  Allan  Woolf,  entitled 
"Gowns,"  in  which  he  has  given  that  sin  of 
feminine  society,  the  extravagant  love  of 
dress,  a  comedy  twist.  He  has  also  given 
Mrs.  Hughes  as  Mile.  Kelly,  a  fashionable 
Parisian  modiste,  despite  her  name  and  slight 
brogue,  the  most  congenial  role  she  has  yet 
portrayed. 

The  vaudeville  union  of  a  Scot  and  a  Yank 
has  resulted  in  a  clever  and  entertaining  act 
called  "Songiflage."  Eensee  is  an  American 
comedian  and  Baird  an  attractive  Scotch 
lassie.  /Their  songs  consist  of  American  and 
Scotch  melodies,  and  Bensee's  efforts  to  imi- 
tate the  Scot  cause  much  diversion. 

The  Five  Nelsons  present  a  most  highly 
trained  and  thoroughly  submissive  set  of 
hoops,  which  are  made  to  perform  the  most 
astonishing  feats.  The  act  is  one  of  the  nov- 
elties of  vaudeville. 

Clara  Howard,  the  clever  singing  come- 
dienne; D'Avigneau's  Chinese  Duo;  Fritz  and 
Lucy  Bruch,  and  Billie  Reeves  and  company 
in  "The  Right  Key  But  the  Wrong  Flat"  will 
also  be  included  in  the  bill. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  public  sale  of  season  tickets  for  the 
forthcoming  season  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Alfred  Hertz,  will  open  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 24th,  at  the  offices  of  the  Musical  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco  in  the  Phelan  Build- 
ing. The  first  concert  will  be  given  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  October  12th,  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre, and.  the  season  will  be  concluded  on 
March   IS,   1918. 

Season  ticket  prices  for  the  twelve  Friday 
symphonies  follow  ;  Orchestra,  $22  ;  balcony, 
$22,  $16,  $10;  gallery.  $10,  $8,  $6.  Season 
tickets  for  the  twelve  Sunday  symphonies  are : 
Orchestra  and  first  three  rows  balcony,  $11; 
balcony,  next  thirteen  rows,  $8 ;  gallery,  first 
row,  $8;  gallery,  next  fourteen  rows,  $5.  Sea- 
son tickets  for  the  ten  Sunday  "pop"  concerts 
are:  Orchestra,  $7,  $9;  balcony,  first  three 
rows,  $9  ;  next  five  rows,  $7  ;  next  eight  rows, 
$5  ;  gallery,  first  seven  rows,  $5 ;  next  eight 
rows,   $2.50. 

Mail  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  check 
and  addressed  to  Secretary-Manager  A.  W. 
Widenham,  Phelan  Building.  The  sale  of 
seats  for  single  concerts  will  open  October 
8th  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Mr.  Hertz  has  arranged  an  admirable  pro- 
gramme for  the  first  symphony  concert  on  Oc- 
tober 12th.  The  intensely  dramatic  Beethoven 
overture,  "Coriolanus,"  will  open  the  pro- 
gramme, and  it  will  be  followed  by  Brahms' 
wonderful  variations  on  Haydn's  choral,  "St. 
Anthony."  Rachmaninoff's  First  Symphony 
in  E  minor  is  also  announced. 

"  Watch  Your  Step"  at  the  Columhia. 
The  Columbia  Theatre  will  be  dark  for  the 
week  of  September  23d  and  will  open  for  the 
fall  and  winter  season  most  auspiciously  with 
the  season's  notable  musical-comedy  success, 
"Watch  Your  Step."  The  engagement  of  this 
big  musical  success  will  be  limited  to  two 
weeks,  beginning  Monday  night,  October  1st. 
"Watch  Your  Step"  is  Irving  Berlin's  in- 
ternational syncopated  musical  success  and 
was  originally  produced  by  Charles  Dilling- 
ham. The  company  to  persent  it  here  is  the 
only  one  on  tour.  The  vogue  it  obtained  in 
Xew  York  was  sufficient  to  carry  it  over  a 
period  of  six  months.  Irving  Berlin  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  composing  music  that  ap- 
peals to  all  classes  of  theatre-goers,  but  it  was 
"Wratch  Your  Step"  that  brought  him  defi- 
nitely into  the  glare  of  the  limelight  as  a 
successful  composer. 

"Watch  Your  Step"  is  a  whirlwind  of  mirth, 
music,  and  dancing  that  is  novel  and  unique 
in  every  respect.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever 
been  produced  before.  On  the  feeblest  skele- 
ton of  a  plot  is  hung  syncopations  of  the 
whistleable  music  type  and  the  bewitchingness 
of  the  tunes  is  powerful.  ."The  Minstrel  Pa- 
rade," "The  Dancing  Teacher,"  "They  Fol- 
low Me  Around,"  "Settle  Down  in.  a  One- 
Horse  Town,"  and  "Lead  Me  to  Love" 
all  prove  wondrously  popular  everywhere. 
Throughout  the  performance  the  accent  is 
placed  on  motion  and  motion  is  given  the 
right-of-way  all  the  time.  Feet  have  little 
time  for  rest  in  "Watch  Your  Step."  The 
sale  of  seats  will  open  at  the  box-office  Thurs- 
day morning.  Mail  orders  are  now  being  re- 
ceived- The  usual  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
matinee   performances  will  be  given. 

Symphony  Concert. 
Frank  W.  Healy  opens  his  1917-1918  mu- 
sical season  this  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Ex- 
position Auditorium  with  one  of  the  greatest 
symphony  concerts  ever  given  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  will  be  an  orchestra  of  100 
musicians  representing  the  very  cream  of  the 
membership  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  augmented  by  other  thoroughly 
capable  and  experienced  symphony  players  un- 


der the  baton  of  Wallingford  Riegger,  the  il- 
lustrious American  conductor,  who  so  suc- 
cessfully held  the  position  of  conductor  of  the 
famous   Bluethner  Orchestra  of   Berlin. 

Margaret  Matzenauer,  whom  the  Xew  York 
critics  claim  to  be  "the  greatest  voice  at  the 
Metropolitan,"  will  be  the  soloist  on  this  oc- 
casion, singing  not  only  her  programme  num- 
bers, but  delightful  encores  as  well. 

In  order  that  none  will  be  denied  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  this  great  concert  the  prices 
of  admisison  have  been  arranged  so  that  they 
will  come  within  the  means  of  all.  They  are 
50  cents,  75  cents,  $1,  $1.50,  and  $2.  There 
will  be  several  thousand  of  the  lower-priced 
seats. 

In  addition  to  her  appearance  as  soloist  at 
this  concert  Mme.  Matzenauer  will  give  two 
wonderful  song-recitals  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium  Thursday,  September  27th,  and 
at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  Sunday,  October 
7th. 

Here  is  the  programme  for  the  Sunday 
afternoon  concert:  Overture,  "Leonore,"  Bee- 
thoven; symphony,  "Pathetique,"  Tschaikow- 
sky ;  aria  from  "The  Prophet,"  Meyerbeer ; 
"Shepherdesses*  Song"  and  "In  a  Haunted 
Forest,"  MacDowell ;  tone  poem,  "Death  and 
Transfiguration,"  Strauss  ;  aria  from  "Samson 
and  Delilah,"  "Love  Lend  Me  Thy  Might," 
Saint-Saens.  

The  Cherniavskys. 
The  cancellation  of  Paderewski,  the  Polish 
pianist,  who  has  notified  Manager  Oppen- 
heimer  of  the  Will  L.  Greenbaum  office  that 
he  would  be  required  to  leave  for  the  East 
and  possibly  Europe  at  once,  in  order  to  take 
up  some  special  work  on  behalf  of  his  native 
Poland,  leaves  the  opening  of  the  Greenbaum 
music  season  in  the  hands  of  the  three 
famous  brothers  Cherniavsky. 

Leo,  Jan,  and  Mischel  Cherniavsky  made 
their  first  appearance  in  America  under  the 
late  Will  L.  Greenbaum  management  just  one 
year  ago,  and  they  immediately  became  the 
most  talked-of  musicians  in  America.  Fol- 
lowing their  series  of  concerts  here  they 
achieved  notable  triumphs  in  Xew  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  other  of  the  Eastern  music  centres. 
Subsequently  they  returned  to  Australia  to 
fill  a  fourth  return  engagement  in  the  Anti- 
podes, from  whence  they  are  returning  to  the 
United  States.  There  is  one  remarkable  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  these  wonderful 
geniuses,  and  that  is  that  the  work  of  mu- 
sicians when  presented  with  power  and  en- 
thusiasm definitely  stimulates  the  mind  and 
emotions  of  the  general  public. 

Leo  Cherniavsky  is  a  violinist  of  extraordi- 
nary power,  Jan  a  typical  "poet  pianist,"  and 
Mischel  a  violoncellist  of  extra  ordinary  tal- 
ent. For  fifteen  years  these  brothers  have 
been  playing  together,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  attained  a  wonderful  perfection  in 
the  rendering  of  ensemble  music.  Their  pro- 
grammes are  somewhat  different  from  the 
usual  run  of  musical  offerings  in  that  they 
contain  solo  selections  by  each  of  the  virtuosi 
on  their  chosen  instrument  and  trio  numbers 
played  in  perfect  harmony  and  with  impec- 
cable technic. 

The  Cherniavskys  will  give  two  concerts 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, October  14th  and  21st.  Mail  orders 
for  these  events  may  now  be  sent  to  the  Will 
L.  Greenbaum  Attractions,  care  Sherman, 
Clav  &  Co. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<|  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate  prices. 

Q  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


Sty?  (golfon  feasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 
Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


One  of  the  most  difficult  stenographic  jobs 
in  the  world  is  said  to  be  that  of  stenographer 
on  the  limited  trains  between  Xew  York  and 
Chicago.  A  recent  writer  says  of  the  work : 
"You  have  to  take  dictation  in  any  old  way 
— on  your  sleeve,  sitting  down,  standing  up, 
bending  over  to  hear  the  words  distinctly:  in 
any  position  and  on  any  kind  of  paper  and 
at  any  and  all  times.  The  stuff  you  take  down 
covers  about  every  range  of  human  endeavor 
and  human  thought.  I've  taken  dictation  from 
men  in  pretty  nearly  every  profession  I  ever 
heard  of — from  surgeons  to  shoemakers.  I've 
written  wills  for  lawyers,  taken  down  confes- 
sions from  criminals  handcuffed  to  detectives, 
shorthanded  editorials  for  big  Xew  York 
newspaper  editors,  taken  medical  opinions  for 
doctors,  handled  the  correspondence  of 
dozens  of  bank  presidents  and  big  financiers, 
written  letters  for  men  who  have  killed  them- 
selves twenty-four  hours  later,  drafted  tele- 
grams for  elopers  begging  forgiveness — if 
there  is  any  kind  of  stenographic  work  that  I 
haven't  had  a  hand  in  since  I've  been  a  train 
stenographer.  I  can't  imagine  what  it  could 
be." 


National  Anthem  Sacrificed. 
The  most  maj  estic  national  anthem  ever 
written  has  been  sacrificed  to  Russia's  deter- 
mination to  have  done  with  the  house  of 
Romanoff.  "God  Save  the  Czar"  is  to  be 
sung  no  more,  and  "The  Hymn  of  X'ew 
Russia" — a  composition  reflecting  something 
of  the  heat  of  revolutionary  fervor — replaces 
it.  The  music  of  the  new  national  anthem 
was  writen  by  Alexander  Gretchaniuov,  al- 
ready a  composer  of  international  reputation 
and  leader  of  the  new  school  which  has  un- 
dertaken to  build  up  a  pure  ritual  music  for 
the  Russian  church.  The  new  anthem  has 
been  heard  at  two  public  performances  in 
XTew  York  and  was  received  cordially  enough. 
"Sung  by  a  multitude  of  voices  it  should 
prove  extremely  stirring,"  is  the  opinion  of 
a  critic  in  Musical  America.  Its  compass 
never  exceeds  an  octave,  and  it  "has  a  touch 
of  Russianisra  that  gives  it  a  becoming  sug- 
gestion of  folk  quality."  It  is  this  "common 
touch"  in  the  tune  of  the  new  anthem  which 
may  secure  its  survival.  Xational  anthems, 
like  all  folk-songs,  are  usually  of  the  ob- 
scurest origin  and  are  rarely  written  by  mu- 
sicians of  the  first  rank,  such  as  Gretchaninov. 
But  up  to  the  present  Gretchaninov  has  owed 
his  distinction  chiefly  to  his  part  in  the 
renaissance  of  Russian  church  music.  "Some 
of  his  works,"  says  H.  K.  Moderwell  in  "The 
Art  of  Music,"  "will  stand  as  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  sacred  music  the  world 
over." 


St.  Louis  has  closed  a  contract,  through  its 
comptroller,  for  the  entire  output  of  a  coal 
mine  near  Belleville,  Illinois.  This  is  not 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind.  Several  United 
States  municipalities  now  have  their  own  coal 
mines. 


EAT  FISH 

And  Help  to  Conserve  the 
Nation's  Meat  Supply 


So  strict  is  the  rule  against  admission  to 
the  White  House  that  the  "special-card" 
hours  have  been  abolished.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  possible  for  a  member  of  Congress 
or  an  official  of  the  government  to  obtain 
a  card  from  Secretary  Tumulty  admitting 
a  constituent  or  friend  to  the  lower  floors 
of  the  mansion.  This  is  now  absolutely  for- 
bidden, and  there  are  no  exceptions.  Those 
surrounding  the  President  will  take  no 
chances. 

"What  is  meant  by  below  par?"  "Working 
for  dad,   I   guess." — Lampoon. 


Fish  is  just  as  much  of  an  energy 
builder  and  has  as  many  food  calories 
as  the  choicest  cuts  of  meat.  Cali- 
fornia's fish  supply  is  inexhaustible. 
Eat  fish  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
and  conserve  the  nation's  meat  supply. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Fish  Marketing  Law,  the  State  Market 
Director  fixes  the  price  at  which  all 
varieties  of  fish  are  sold  to  consumers. 
Fish  are  a  health-giving  substitute 
for  meats  and  are  much  cheaper.  Eat 
fish,  conserve  the  nation's  meat  supply 
for  war  purposes,  and  help  keep  prices 
down. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  supreme  essential  for  the  week-end 
trip,  savs  a  writer  for  men  in  an  Eastern 
magazine,  is"  simplicity.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  women  to  make  a  task  of  what  should 
be  a  carefree  pleasure  and  to  worry  their 
faces  into  wrinkles  over  such  trifles  as  dress. 
What  does  it  matter:  What's  a  week-end, 
anyway  ?  Let  the  conventions  of  the  city  go 
to  the  devil.  Any  old  thing  will  do,  so  long 
as  the  village  policeman  doesn't  run  you  in 
for  breaking  the  blue  laws.  Why  not  be 
sensible,   and  cool,   and  comfortable? 

Now  there  are  some  men  who  will  take  a 
whole  wardrobe  away  with  them  just  for  a 
week-end.  Let  us  avoid  such  excesses. 
Four  suits  are  quite  enough.  Naturally  one 
must  have  clothes  for  the  journey.  You  must 
wear  something  even  in  the  smoking-car. 
There    is    no    excuse    for   nudity.      A    suit    oi 


PACIFIC  MAILS-SCO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  A*D  LUXUEIOUR  14.000  TON 

AMEKIl-AN  STEAMERS 

"  VENEZUELA"    Sails  Sept.  22 

"  ECUADOR  " Sails  Oct.  20 

"  C  OLOMB1A  " Sails  Nov.  1 7 


East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMEFS 

"  COLUSA"  ( 1 5.0C0  tons) Sails  Oct.  6 

"SANTA  CRUZ"    12.000  tons). ...  Sails  Nov.  17 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 


For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  7480 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC"  STEAMSHIP    CO. 


THE     ESTABLISH  EID 


OFFICIAL  U.  S.  MAIL  SS.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

10,000  ton  Lloyds  Al  register.  Quickest  passage. 
S70 1st  class— S55  2d  class— Pacific  Tonr  S337.501st  class 
Sailings:    Oct.  9,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  20 
Oceanic  Steamship  CO.,  601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


T1E  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  grtat 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Governments  Navy  Yard,  where 
t'ncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  <  1st.  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailing,  from  San  Francisco,  Sept.  29.  Oct  1 3,  Oct.  27 

[&*  $  1 00.  YOKOHAMA  £&  $  1 50.  m.iJ 

Address.  J.  D.  S[ireck.!»&Bro»Co.60I  MarkelStS.F. 


ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  TO 


I 


mm 

All  the  Comf o rt s  and  Pleasure        ! 
~t r\ -r>_-      _  _-.l  F 


of  an  Ocean  Trip  with 
No  Lou  of  Time 


"The  Twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacific" 


S.S.'HORTHERH  PACIFIC" 

$r  GREAT  III' 


Same  Time  as  Express  Trains 
Only  26  Hours  at  Sea 

FARES 

OnrJsdiai  Muli  ud  Berth) 

s20f*  '17»  *15?o  S12»  sgpo 

Seilittir*   from  San  Franeuco 
P.cr  No.  7  -  10.30  A.  M.  CTcry 

Tuesdayjhursday  &  Saturday 

Direet  Connection,  at    Portland 
tor  all  Northweitern  and 
Eutern  Point* 


665 
Market  Sl 


Shantung  silk  will  be  the  very  thing,  and  with 
it  you  may  wear  a  silk  shirt  with  white  collar 
and  cuffs,  brown  shoes,  and  socks  of  a  "har- 
monizing color."  A  Panama  will  do  for  your 
head,  but  it  should  have  a  high  crown. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  "order  your 
man  to  pack  your  kit,"  but  how  can  he 
pack  your  kit  if  he  has  no  kit  to  pack, 
poor  devil  ?  Turn  your  attention  to  this 
matter  of  a  kit.  It  is  essential  to  demo- 
cratic, simplicity,  and  as  we  are  now  at 
war  in  defense  of  democracy  it  becomes  a 
patriotic  duty  to  give  personal  heed  to  this 
matter.  On  page  2947  of  the  present  issue 
you  will  find  an  advertisement  of  a  kit,  made 
by  Messrs.  Feigelbaum  &  Kuckelheimer,  that 
combines  extreme  simplicity  with  efficiency. 
(Please  mention  this  paper.)  It  will  hold  all 
that  is  needed  by  a  Spartan  rigor  intent  upon 
a  week-end  in  the  country,  that  is  to  say  two 
extra  sack  suits,  a  dinner  suit,  six  shirts,  two 
pair  of  flannel  trousers,  and  two  pair  of  shoes. 
One  should  carry  also  a  boot  trunk  (see  ad. 
on  following  page,  next  to  reading  matter) 
to  hold  five  additional  pairs  of  shoes  and  a 
pair  of  riding  boots.  Of  course  there  are 
the  usual  accessories— collars,  ties,  and  toilet 
apparatus — but  the  outfit  suggested  above 
ought  to  carry  a  simple  and  economically- 
minded  man  over  the  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Sunday,  provided  he  confines  himself  to  the 
ordinary  hilarious  employments  of  the  week- 
end. 

Of  course  if  you  are  going  to  play  golf  that 
is  quite  another  matter.  In  that  case  you 
will  need  the  usual  outfit,  a  camers-hair  suit 
or  homespuns,  caps  with  "one-piece  tops," 
special  stockings  and  shoes  as  per  illustration 
(see  usual  ad.  Mention  this  paper),  and  if 
you  intend  to  stroll  round  and  have  a  look 
at  the  stables  you  must  carry  an  assortment 
of  knickers,  and  "you  will  find  a  brown  Leg- 
horn straw  hat  with  a  brown  band,  light,  com- 
fortable, and  attractive."  It  will  please  the 
horses,  too.  The  Leghorn  hat,  incidentally, 
has  given  its  name  to  "the  justly  famous 
breed  of  chickens  which  lays  more  eggs  than 
any  other  in  the  world." 

Now  there  will  be  some  to  think  that  this 
is  carrying  simplicity  to  an  excess  and  at  the 
cost  of  decency.  But  not  so.  True  patriot- 
ism and  the  war  for  democracy  demand  it. 
This  is  not  the  time  when  convention  must  be 
allowed  to  assert  itself.  If  we  should  be  in- 
vited to  spend  a  week-end  in  Petaluma 
among  the  Leghorns  we  shall  order  our  man 
to  pack  our  kit  in  precise  agreement  with 
the  foregoing.  If  the  aborigines  are  dissatis- 
fied with  our  four  suits  and  eight  pairs  of 
shoes,  and  flannel  trousers,  and  knickers,  and 
-camel's-hair  coat,  and  Panama  hat,  and 
things  they  may  lump  it.  At  this  moment  of 
crisis   we   will    make   no   concessions. 


The  best  authorities  on  society  and  pleasur- 
ing (says  Vanity  Fair)  are  divided  in  their 
opinion  as  to  which  class  of  human  beings  can 
boast  of  the  dreariest  and  most  soul-blighting 
pleasures.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
Newport — with  its  little  dinners  of  forty-eight, 
and  everybody  in  gold  tiaras  and  diamond 
stomachers — has  it  on  any  other  stratum  of 
social  life  for  weariness  and  anguish.  Others 
again  like  to  back  the  claims  of  the  small 
suburban  villages,  commuting  centres — in  New 
Jersey,  let  us  say.  You  know  what  we  mean 
— some  of  the  Montclairs  and  all  of  the 
Oranges.  Think  of  the  "hearts"  parties,  the 
progressive  euchres,  the  harvest  festivals  held 
in  barns,  and  the  team  matches,  for  prizes,  in 
bowling  alleys.  And  then  again  there  are 
those  who  insist  that  the  Broadway  theatrical 
set  can  suffer,  more  poignantly  and  more 
regularly,  at  their  evening  parties  than  any 
other  kind  of  mammals.  But  our  artist,  after 
a  tireless  and  lifelong  pursuit  of  Pleasure, 
wishes  respectfully  to  cast  her  vote  for  the 
soi-disant  joys  of  Bohemia — a  land  inhabited 
by  perpetrators  of  charades,  by  pale  girls  in 
pale  smocks,  by  massive  barefoot  dancers,  by 
participators  in  costume  balls  without  any 
costumes,  by  ballad  singers,  and  by  the  sad 
and    apparently    inexhaustible    ukulele    player. 


"Algernon  is  very  interesting,"  said  the 
stockbroker's  daughter.  "What  does  he  talk 
about?"  inquired  her  father.  "Why,  he's  ever 
so  well  posted  in  Shakespearean  quotations." 
"\oung  woman,"  said  the  financier,  sternly, 
"don't  you  let  him  make  sport  of  your  igno- 
rance. There  aint  no  such  stock  on  the  mar- 
ket."— London   Tit-Bits. 


"Travel  (i)ithout]rouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnisher] 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3512 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


a 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily 

Orleans 


Following  llie  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and   Illinois. 


"Golden    State   Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


Oil-Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 


Trains    to    New 

via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Ogden  Route    Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
wrest. 
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OREGON -WASHINGTON 
— LIMITED^^ 

from 

PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 

PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Western 
Pacific 

Through  Service 
DAILY 

to 

Chicago       St.  Louis 
Kansas  City     Omaha 


Salt  Lake  City 
and  Denver 


Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Standard  and  Tourist  Sleepers 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Electric  Lights 


Tickets,  Information.  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

OAKLAND : 
1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  South  Dakota  railroad  is  noted  for  its 
execrable  roadbed.  A  new  brakeman  was 
making  his  first  run  over  the  road  at  night 
and  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  car, 
grimly  clutching  the  seats  to  keep  erect. 
Suddenly  the  train  struck  a  smooth  place  in 
the  track  and  slid  along  without  a  sound. 
Seizing  his  lantern,  the  brakeman  ran  for  the 
door.  "Jump  for  your  lives !"  he  shouted. 
"She   is   off  the   track." 


There  is  a  certain  Brooklyn  man  who  takes 
a  great  interest  in  his  household.  So  the 
other  day,  just  before  he  left  his  office,  he 
telephoned  to  his  wife  to  ask  whether  she 
wanted  him  to  bring  anything  home.  "Yes," 
said  the  wife.  "I  wish  you  would  stop  and 
get  some  tea.  And  you  might  as  well,  while 
you're  about  it,  get  a  set  of  china,  too." 
"China  ?"  gasped  the  husband.  "Yes.  Of 
course  we've  got  some,  but  cook  says  there's 
not  enough  to  last  the  week  out." 


Here  is  a  story  from  the  front  about  Sir 
Douglas  Haig.  Sir  Douglas  was,  some  weeks 
ago,  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  a  certain 
place.  He  found  his  car,  but  the  chauffeur 
was  missing.  So  Sir  Douglas  got  in  the  car 
and  drove  off  by  himself.  Then  the  driver 
appeared  and  saw  the  car  disappearing  in  the 
distance.  "Great  Scott !"  cried  the  driver, 
"there's  Aig  a-driving  my  car  !"  "Well,  get 
even  with  him,"  said  a  Tommy  standing  by, 
"and  go   an'  fight  one   of  'is  battles  for  'im." 


During  that  time  when  there  was  a  truce 
between  all  parties  in  the  House  and  all 
political  strife  was  at  an  end,  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany, 
a  friend  met  the  late  Major  "Willie"  Red- 
mond wandering  disconsolately  in  one  of  the 
lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons  looking 
very  miserable.  "What  on  earth  is  the  mat- 
ter?" said  his  friend.  "Have  you  heard  some 
very  bad  news  ?"  "No,"  said  Willie.  "No. 
I  suppose  it's  all  right,  but  this  place  is  un- 
bearable since  peace  has  broken  out." 


An  Irishman  employed  in  a  large  factory 
had  taken  a  day  off  without  permission  and 
seemed  likely  to  lose  his  job  in  consequence. 
When  asked  by  his  foreman  the  next  day 
why  he  had  not  turned  up  the  day  before,  he 
replied:  "I  was  so  ill,  sir,  that  I  could  not 
come  to  work  to  save  me  life."  "How  was 
it,  then,  Pat,  that  I  saw  you  pass  the  factory 
on  your  bicycle  during  the  morning?"  asked 
the  foreman.  Pat  was  slightly  taken  aback, 
then  regaining  his  presence  of  mind,  he  re- 
plied: "Sure,  sir,  that  must  have  been  when 
I  was  going  for  the  doctor." 


When  Alexander  Dumas,  the  French  nov- 
elist, was  a  young  man  he  was  grievously  in- 
sulted by  a  man  whom  he  had  regarded  as  his 
friend.  Every  one  expected  him  to  punish  the 
offender  severely,  but  instead  he  began  look- 
ing out  for  him  with  more  consideration  and 
apparent  friendliness  than  he  had  ever  shown 
before.  At  length,  three  years  later,  when  the 
erstwhile  friend  was  to  be  married  the  nov- 
elist was  asked  to  serve  as  best  man  and  did 
so.  When  the  ceremony  was  over  and  the 
guests  were  leaving  some  one  remarked  to 
Dumas :  "I  have  often  wondered  at  your 
kindness  to  this  man.  Surely  yours  is  a  re- 
markably forgiving  nature,  for,  although  he 
insulted  you  grossly,  you  have  assiduously 
looked   out   for   his   happiness   ever   since   and 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal„;    Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfour,  Wiluamson  &  Co.,  London, Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


even  assisted  him  in  getting  married." 
"Quite  right,"  answered  Dumas.  "I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  given  the  fellow  the  most 
furious  and  lynx-eyed  mother-in-law  to  be 
found  in  France." 


A  soldier  in  the  English  army  wrote  home  : 
"They  put  me  in  barracks ;  they  took  away 
my  clothes  and  put  ine  in  khaki ;  they  took 
away  my  name  and  made  me  'No.  575' ;  they 
took  me  to  church,  where  I'd  never  been  be- 
fore, and  they  made  me  listen  to  a  sermon 
for  forty  minutes.  Then  the  parson  said : 
'No.  575.  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid?' 
and  I  got  seven  days  in  the  guardhouse  be- 
cause I  answered  that   I  certainly  was." 


"When  I  was  in  the  railroad  business," 
said  Chauncey  M.  Depew  once,  "the  president 
of  a  small  line  waited  on  me  to  request  an 
exchange  of  courtesies.  I  interrogated  him, 
and  he  said  proudly:  'On  our  line,  sir,  not 
only  has  a  collision  never  occurred,  but  on 
our  line  a  collision  would  be  impossible.' 
'Impossible?'  said  I.  'Oh,  come;  I  know  that 
the  latest  automatic  safety  devices  are  excel- 
lent things.  But  impossible  is  a  large  word.' 
'It's  literally  true  with  us,  sir,'  he  replied. 
'How  can  it  be?'  said  I.  'Why,'  said  he,  'we 
own   only  one  train.'  " 


They  lived  in  the  same  road  and  had  met 
on  a  homeward-bound  car.  The  conversation 
turned  to  their  neighbors.  "Ye-es,"  Mr. 
Robinson  said,  in  reply  to  the  remark  of  his 
friend  that  Mrs.  Nexdoor  was  "a  wonderfully' 
sweet-tempered  woman."  "So  cheerful  and 
sunny,  always  looking  on  the  bright  side," 
went  on  the  friend  enthusiastically.  "Ye-es," 
said  Robinson.  "But  she  rather  overdoes 
that  'bright  side'  business.  The  other  night 
I  was  there,  and  Nexdoor — you  know  how 
absent-minded  he  is — put  the  lighted  end  of 
his  cigar  in  his  mouth.  He  sprang  into  the 
air  like  a  mustang,  and  choked  in  his  en- 
deavor to  swallow  his  comments.  Right  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  Mrs.  Nexdoor  remarked 
blandly:  'How  fortunate  you  were,  dearest, 
to  discover  it  at  once.'  " 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

An  Art-less  Maid. 
I'm    not  a    fright,   but  day    and   night 

I    fret    and    pout    because 
I    long  to   he  as   pretty   as 
The  girls  that  Crosby  draws. 

Dad  goes  in  debt  to  robe  me,  yet 

I'm  sighing  all  the  while 
For  dainty  dresses  and  silk  hose 

In   C.    Cole  Phillips'   style. 

My  glass  says:     "Dot,  cheer  up,  you're  not 

A  clothes-pin  or  a  bag." 
But  oh,    for   fetching  curves  as  made 

By  Jame.s  Montgomery  Flagg! 

I  walk  the  sands  and  wring  my  hands, 

My   hair    is   turning  gray, 
Because   my  bathing-suit  won't  hang 

The    Orson    Lowell   way. 

I  have  an  air,  my  friends  declare, 

That's  rather  smart,  but  then 
I  crave  that  chic  and  Frenchy  touch 

Of  girls  from  Gibson's  pen. 

My   pearls,    my   pup,   my  polo   cup, 

To  the  four  winds  I'd   hurl, 
To   be   a    Crosby-Phillipps-Flagg- 

Lowell-Gibson    girl! 

— Ethel   Duffy    Turner,    in    Life. 


Some  Fun. 

0  that   my    fate    had    been   controlled 

Ere  birth! 

1  would  not  now  be  growing  old 

On  earth! 

Would  that  my  Ma  had  known  a  thing 

O  r   two ! 
I  would  not  now  be  forced  to  cling 

To  things  I  do! 

For  instance,  I   have  saffron  hair, 

Like    Pa. 
My   skin    is  sallowish,    not    fair, 

Like    Ma. 

I    have   a  crooked    eye;    my   nose 

Is  fat.      So's  Dad's! 
My  form  (this  came  from  Ma,  I  s'posc) 

Is  like  a  shad's. 

Too  bad  my  parents  were  so  green! 

I'm    done! 
Hard  luck,  but  thank  the  stars  I've  seen 

Some   fun  !  — Tozvn    Topics. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and   Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES—  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;   3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feel  long 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Will  you  disregard  one 
of  your  highest  duties? 

T"\OUBTLESS  you  are  now  meeting  fully 
*-"  the  responsibilities  you  assumed  in  es- 
tablishing" a  family.  But  have  you  provided 
for  every  contingency,  so  that  the  support  of 
your  wife  and  children  will  be  assured? 
You  can  provide  for  your  heirs  by  carefully 
planning  your  will,  having  it  prepared  by  a 
competent  attorney,  and  by  appointing  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  as 
executor  and  trustee. 

Our    officers    will   be    glad    to    talk 
over  with  you  this  important  matter. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

i  Member  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

DECEMBER  30. 1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


D  RECTORS  : 


G.  Beleney 
J.  \.  Bergerot 
S.  Bissmger 
Leon  Bocquerax 
0.  Bo™ 
Charles  Carp; 


J.  M.  Dnpas 
John  Ginty 
J.  S.  Godeau 
Arthur  Legallel 
GeoW.McNear 
X.  De  Picbon 


interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rale  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


(la  >ital $  4/w.0no.nn 

S  irplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,310, 7<>2.&1 

u-posits 62,274,14622 


Issues     Letters     of    Credit    and     Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  rncorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St.,  San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Saving!  Banki  of  Sin  Francises 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight   Street    Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haigbl  and   Belnden. 

December  30th.  1916. 

Assets    $tifi.fW3.73\94 

Deposits  53,499,332.39 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.' 3t.403.56 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 235,045^38 

Number  of  Depositors 69,024 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th.  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared         Op«n  Saturday  Finings  6  to  8. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Ang 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bide . 
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Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

t  Correspondence  with  collectors  invited ) 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social  happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Phillips  of  Los  Angeles 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Violet  Phillips,  and  Mr.  James  Dunn.  Mr. 
Dunn  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richie  Dunn 
and  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Costigan.  He 
is  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  and 
Mrs.  Harry  McFarlane  of  Honolulu.  No  date 
has  been  set   for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  and 
Mr.  William  Gregory  Parrott  was  solemnized  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn 
Clark,  on  Clay  Street.  Miss  Lilian  Hopkins  at- 
tended her  sister  as  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Parrott  was  his  brother's  best  man.  Rev.  Timo- 
thy Callaghan  of  San  Mateo  officiated.  Mrs. 
Parrott  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  Hop- 
kins. She  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn 
Clark,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Parrott  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Parrott  of  San  Mateo  and  the  grand- 
son of  Mrs.  Abby  M.  Parrott  and  Mrs.  Emilie 
Donohoe.  He  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Tobin,  the  Misses  Emilie,  Barbara,  and  Josephine 
Parrott,  Lieutenant  John  Parrott,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Parrott,  Lieutenant  Edmund  Parrott,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Parrott.  Upon  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parrott  will  reside  in 
San  Mateo. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Lucile  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Leroy  Tracy  Ryone  was  solemnized  last  Wednes- 
day at  the  Swedenborgian  Church,  Rev.  Albert 
Bjorck  officiating.  The  matron  of  honor  was  Mrs. 
Edward  Lowe  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Mr.  Welling- 
ton Gregg  was  the  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryone 
have  gone  to  Bamff  on  their  wedding  trip  and 
upon  their  return  they  will  reside  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Gertrude  Ballard  and 
Mr.  Gerard  Clement  was  solemnized  Saturday 
afternoon  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  Rev.  Edward  Mor- 
gan officiating.     Neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  was 


"BURUNGAME  HILLS" 

Villa  Sites  forty  minutes  from  your  office. 
amidst  live  oaks  where  the  climate  is  ideal  the 
year  round.  We  build  to  suit.  See  us  for 
particulars. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manager 
Phoue  Sutter  4610 


SAVE  YOUR  NEWSPAPERS 


and 


Help  the  Red  Cross 

RAISE  MONEY  WITHOUT 
SPENDING  A  CENT 


The  Junior  League  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, endorsed  by  the  Red  Cross,  is 
gathering  and  selling  newspapers,  the 
proceeds  of  which  go  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

Fold  your  clean  newspapers  in  half, 
tie  them  in  bundles,  and  take  them  to 
the  Hotel  Whitcomb  any  Monday  or 
Thursday  afternoon  between  2  and  5, 
holidays  excepted. 

Those  living  between  Divisadero 
Street  and  Grant  Avenue,  Broadway 
and  Geary  Streets  will  have  their 
papers  collected  once  or  twice  a  month 
if  they  can  not  deliver  paper  them- 
selves. 

Those  wishing  their  papers  collected 
will  please  write  or  telephone  to  Mrs 
Lovell  Langstroth,  1950  California 
Street.  Telephone  week  days  between 
9  to   10  a.  m.  and  6  to  7  p.  m. 


attended.  Mrs.  Clement  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
John  Ballard  and  the  sister  of  Mr.  Frank  Moss 
Ballard.  Mr.  Clement  is  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Dixwell  Hewitt.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wed- 
ding trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  will  reside  in 
Spokane. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Dodge  Innes  and 
Lieutenant  Paul  Jones  was  solemnized  last  Wednes- 
day at  Tacoma.  Lieutenant  Jones,  who  is  on 
duty  at  American  Lake,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clinton  Jones  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  W  ebb 
Ballard  of  Spokane,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Jones,  Mr.  Frank  Jones,  Mr.  Herbert  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Clinton  Jones. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  William 
Holmes  McKittrick,  Mrs.  Templin  Potts,  Mrs. 
James  Ward  Keeney,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mrs. 
Randolph  Huntington  Miner.  Mrs.  Horace  Blanch- 
ard  Chase,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslqw,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin. 

Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington  Miner  was  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  given  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
Sunday  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
T.  Marye.  The  guests  included  Captain  Henry 
Foster  Dutton  and  Mrs.  Dutton,  Captain  Templin 
Potts  and  Mrs.  Potts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Miss 
Flora  Doyle,  Captain  Henry  Jensen,  and  Pay- 
master   Walter    Izzard. 

A  presentation  of  tableaux  was  held  last  Fri- 
day evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Guinness  for  the 
benefit  of  the  babies  of  Belgium  and  the  Milli- 
cent  Sutherland  Ambulance  of  London.  Among 
those  who  posed  for  the  tableaux  were  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Ford,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Theiriot,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Helen 
Keeney,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Helen  Jones, 
Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Isa- 
belle  McCreery,  Miss  Marie  Welch,  Miss  Eleanor 
Morgan,  Miss  Evelyn  Poett,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
McCarthy,  Miss  Betsey  McCarthy,  Miss  Meraud 
Guinness,  Miss  Janetta  Whitman,  Miss  Tanis  Guin- 
ness, Miss  Florence  Loomis,  Miss  Helen  Marye, 
Miss  Marjorie  Davis,  Mr.  Gordon  HitchcoCh.,. 
Master  Lent  Hooker,  Master  Peter  McBean,  Mas- 
ter Harry  Poett,  Master  Andrew  McCarthy,  and 
Master  Loel  Guinness. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  includ- 
ing Lady  Lister  Kaye,  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling, 
Mrs.  George  A  Pope,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Guinness, 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran, 
and    Mrs.    Francis    Carolan. 

Miss  Marion  Ruth  Becker  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Miss 
Alice  Reyua.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Chanea  j 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Paul  Agassiz  Becker,  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Louise  Howard,  Miss  Edith 
Grant,  Miss  Genevieve  King,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles, 
and   Miss  Sally  Long. 

Mrs.  George  Cadwalader  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  Avenali. 

Baroness  jan  Carel  Van  Kck  entertained  at 
luncheon  Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compli- 
ment to   Miss  Alice  Tower. 

Mrs.  H.  Spens  Black  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Oakland,  com- 
plimenting Mrs.  Mark  Requa.  Among  those  asked 
to  meet  the  guest  of  honor  were  Mrs.  George  W. 
McNear,  Jr.,  Mis.  Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wingate,  Mrs.  Josiah  Stanford,  Mrs.  Norman 
Lang,  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin,  Mrs.  T.  Arthur  Rick- 
ard,  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller,  Mrs.  George  Ham- 
mer, Mrs.  George  Dillmann,  and  Miss  Annie 
Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  gave  a  din- 
ner Saturday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  St.  Cyr  gave  a  dinner  Mon- 
day evening,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T. 
Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Kennie  Pierre  Schwerin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner, 
and  Mr.  Edgar  Mizner. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  How- 
ard, Jr.,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Cara  Cole- 
man, Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis,  Mr.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  Gordon  Tevis, 
Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Mc- 
Creery. 

A  Fashion  Show  will  be  held  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  October 
4th  for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Home 
for  Incurables,  the  San  Francisco  Maternity,  and 
the  Catholic  Society  for  Befriending  Girls. 
Among  those  who  have  taken  boxes  for  the  affair 


Mrs. 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


are  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain, 
Leon  Roos,  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Sr.,  Mrs,  Ira  Pierce, 
C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Melville  Schweitzer, 
William  Sproule,  Mrs.  Frederick  Brad- 
ley, Mrs.  George  MacGowan,  Mrs.  Alfred  Baker 
Spalding,    and    Mrs.    Eugene    Bresse. 

Miss  Emily  Carolan  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  Avenali.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
John  S.  Drum,  Mrs.  Truxton  Eeale,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Breeze,  Mrs.  Frank  West,  Mrs.  Norris  K.  Davis, 
Mrs.  Harry  Williams  Poett,  Mrs.  James  Caro 
Ian,    Miss  Dorothy  Collier,   and.  Miss  Sara   Colliei 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Elizabeth  George  of  Mare  Island 

Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis  gave  a  luncheon  Satur 
day  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and  Mrs.  Randolph 
Huntington  Miner.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Joseph  Bryant  Crockett,  Mrs.  George  A.  New- 
hall,  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Henry 
Foster  Dutton,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Payne,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Henry 
Kiersted,  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  and 
Mrs.    Samuel    Knight. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
her  home  in  Menlo  Park,  her  guests  including 
Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Ale- 
jandra  Macondray,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Helen 
Tallant,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Mary 
Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  and  Miss 
Barbara    Donohoe. 


Clean  cylinders  be- 
cause Red  Crown  ex- 
plodes completely, 
having  correct  boiling 
points  in  a  continuous 
chain. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Soldiers  All. 
"Fisherman,   mend  your  nets 

For  the  day's  trawling! 
Cod    and    menhaden    run 

Thick  for  your  hauling!" 
"Yes,   but   beyond   the  mists 

Bugles   arc    calling!" 

'Writer,  the  world  would  count 

You  with  its  sages! 
Far  from  the  shock  of  war, 

Toil  for  the  ages!" 
"No — /    must    write   my   life 

On    Freedom's  pages!" 

"Surgeon    you    can    not    go! 

Hear  the  sick  pleading! 
'Tis  not  for  such  as  you 

Bullets   are   speeding!" 
"Hush — for  1  sec  in  France 

Liberty    bleeding!" 

"Mother,   keep  back  your  lad. 
Though  his  mates  scorn  him! 

Better  their  jeers  than  that 

Your  heart  should  mourn  him!" 

"Cease — for  his  country's  cause 
My   arms  have  borne  hint!" 

"Pastor,    now  more  and  more 
Men    need    your    preaching! 

How   shall   they   find   their  souls 
If   you    stop    teaching?" 

"Yet,  on  His  battle  line 
God   is    beseeching!" 
-Daniel   M.    Henderson,    in    the    Outlook. 


To  My  Son— Somewhere  in  France. 
I    meet   the    men    who  do   not   go. 

But    make    no    sign 
That    in    my   heart   is   quiet   scorn; 

That   I  thank  God   they  are  not  mine. 
Not  of  me  born. 

Then    when    in    loneliness    I    sit 

With    grief- worn    eyes, 
But  strong  in  pride  of  mine,   these    lines 

By  one  who  knew  man's  heart   so   well 
In    my   mind    rise: 

"Cowards   die    many    times   before    their    death, 
The   valiant    never   taste   of   death    but    once." 

So    scorn    dies    down,    and    pity    takes    its    place; 

And    faith    is   mine    that    if 
Death    lays    his    hand 

On  you,   my   only   son,    that,    facing    straight, 
At   the   salute   you'll   stand. 

— Janet    Spark,    in    Melbourne    Argus. 


The  official  organ  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  commenting  on  the  report  that 
for  some  months  statisticians  have  been  com- 
piling figures  showing  officially  that  the  num- 
ber of  births  of  male  infants  has  surpassed 
that  of  females,  declares  that  the  explanation 
is  that  women  who  are  extremely  fatigued 
through  arduous  labor,  such  as  working  ten 
hours  in  munition  factories,  tilling  the  fields, 
and  acting  as  drivers  of  street-cars,  can  only 
become  mothers  of  male  children.  Gynecolo- 
gists of  renown  are  said  to  have  agreed  that 
such  is  always  the  result  when  women  are 
overworked  or  required  to  do  labor  ordi- 
narily performed  by  men. 


WANTED 

An  English  nursery  governess,  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  35,  for  three  children  — 5,  7, 
and  9  years  old.  Must  know  French  and 
music.  Address  Box  C,  the  Argonaut, 
207  Powell  Street. 


"Y"OUNG  COLLEGE  WOMAN— 

*  widow,  experienced  with  children  and 
loves  them— will  take  a  few  young  children 
as  boarding  or  day  pupils;  highest  refer- 
ences from  Eastern  university  and  kinder- 
garten; will  call  by  appointment.  Address 
Box  D,  the  Argonaut,  207    Powell  Street. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 

26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PARI 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


Hotel 

fes  Aisles 


An  absolutely 
7  fire-proof 

hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Tice-Pret.  ud  Hinging  Diredor 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive    hotels    in    the    West. 

Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San 
Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING, 
TENNIS.  ETC. 


CLOYNE  COURT 

Berkeley,  California 

A  quiet,  sunny  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Berkeley  hills— one  block  from  the  elec- 
tric car  line— forty-five  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco. 


T tit  phone  Berkeley  4710 


J.  M.  PIERCE,  IWgr. 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporter* 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


September  22,  1917. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
I     Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
iments   to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Guinness  left  Tues- 
day for  their  home  in  New  York,  after  having 
;  passed   the  summer  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  and  her  little  daughters, 
the    Misses    Beryl    and    Elizabeth    Anne    Whitney, 
[are  visiting   at    Rocklin   on    the    ranch    of    Mrs.    J. 
I  Parker  Whitney, 
i      Mr.    and    Mrs.    Alfred    Tubbs   left    last   week   on 
[I  a    trip    along    the    Pacific    Coast.      They    were    ac- 
companied   by    Mrs.    Philip    Van    Home    Lansdale. 
I      Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joel    Fithian    of    Santa    Barbara, 
who    were    recent    guests    of    Captain    Stewart    Ed- 
i  ward  White  and    Mrs.    White  in  San  Mateo,   have 
arrived   in  New  York,  where  they  will  remain  in- 
definitely. 
I      Miss    Grace     Clifton,     who     has    been     spending 
'    several  months  with  her  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
I  Mr.    and    Mrs.   Horace   Bradford   Clifton,    returned 
l35t  week  to  her  home  in  Washington. 

Mrs.    Drummond    MacGavin,    who   went  to    New 
York   with   Lieutenant  MacGavin,   has  returned   to 
^an   Francisco   and  will   remain   here  for  the   win- 
I  ter  season. 

Captain  Robert  Russell,  U.  S.  N-,  and  Mrs.  Rus- 
j  sell  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last  week  from 
;  Philadelphia  and  have  taken  an  apartment  on 
'   California    Street    for    the    winter. 

Mr.    Mark   Gerstle,    Jr.,    who   has   been   spending 
1  the    summer    in    San    Francisco,    returned    a    few 
days  ago  to  Harvard.      Mrs.   Mark  Gerstle   accom- 
I  panied  her  son  on  the  Eastern   trip. 

'     Mrs.    Henry    Lawrence    Kaufman    has    returned 
i  to  her  home  at  Hemet,  after  a  visit  in  Burlingame 
ff  ith    her    son-in-law   and    daughter,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Loring    Pickering. 

Mrs.  Edgar  De  Pue  left  Saturday  for  New 
|  York,  where  she  will  pass  several  weeks  with  her 
1  daughter.    Miss'  Elva   De   Pue. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  and  Miss  Jean  Boyd  re- 
cently spent  several  days  with  Mrs.  William 
Hinckley  Taylor  at  her  home   in   Piedmont. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Breyfogle  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Russ  have  left  for  the  East,  going  by  way  of 
Bamfr    and    Lake   Louise. 

Mr.  John  Gallois  left  Saturday  for  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  in  New  York.  During  his  absence 
Mrs.  Gallois  will  be  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Xorris,    at   her   home   in   Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  New  York,  where  she  has  taken  an  apart- 
ment  for  the  winter  season. 

Miss  Elizabeth  George  spent  the  week-end  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  at  their 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Kaufmann  will  return  in  a 
few  days  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks   in    Eastern  cities. 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  American  Lake,  where  Captain  Driscoll 
is  stationed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Clark,  left  Monday  for 
their  home  in  New  York,  after  a  sojourn  of  sev- 
eral weeks   in   San   Francisco. 

WMr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa  and  their  daughters, 
Miss  Amy  Requa  and  Miss  Alice  Requa,  left 
Saturday  for  Washington,  where  they  will  reside 
for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gloucester  Willis  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  an 
apartment   on   Gough   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  have  been  spend- 
ing several  days  at  Shasta  Springs. 

Dr.     Lovell     Langstroth     and     Mrs.     Langstroth 


have     returned     to     San     Francisco,     after    having   I 
passed  the  summer  in  San  Rafael 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster  will  leave  in  a  few 
weeks  for  Los  Angeles,  where  they  will  make  their 
permanent  home. 

Mrs.  Percy  Williams,  Miss  Louise  Sprague, 
Miss  Frances  Sprague,  and  Miss  Marie  Oxnard 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Denis  Searies  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  in  Piedmont,  after  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks    at  the   Woman's  Athletic   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna  have  reopened 
their  home  on  Laguna  Street,  after  having  spent 
the  summer  months  in  Burlingame.  Mrs.  Martin 
Erickson  is  at  present  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hanna,  but  will  return  in  a  few  days  to  her  home 
in  Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Kuhn  have  been 
spending  several  days   in   Tacoma. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Leopold  Heebner  arrived  last  week 
from  her  home  in  New  York  and  is  the  guest  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse,  at  her  home  on 
Washington   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  have  been  spend- 
ing several  days  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Griswold  Coleman  spent  the  week- 
end in  Burlingame  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Ashburner  and  her  niece, 
Miss  Emilia  Christy,  will  leave  next  month  for 
Tokyo,  where  the  marriage  of  Miss  Christy  and 
Mr.    Joseph    Ballantyne  will  take  place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  returned  last  Thurs- 
day to  their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  trip 
to    Yosemite   and   Lake   Tahoe. 

Colonel  Alfred  S.  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Hunter  have  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  Hono- 
lulu and  will  be  stationed  at  Fort  Miley. 

Mrs.  Edward  Aiken  Flanders  and  her  children 
left  yesterday  for  Inverness,  where  they  will  pass 
the   autumn  months. 

Mrs.  Edward  Bright  Bruce  returned  Thursday 
to  her  home  in  New  York,  after  a  brief  sojourn 
in    Santa    Barbara. 

Admiral  Charles  A.  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove  spent 
the  week-end  in  San  Mateo  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Leigh  Sypher. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  passed  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George   T.    Marye. 

Miss  Margaret  Koshland  has  gone  to  New 
York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Richard  Atherton  Snell  left  this  week  for 
Mexico,  after  a  brief  visit  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Charles    Wellington    Cobb. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Ford  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford  left 
last  week  for  New  York  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Eugene  Lent  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Frances  Lent,  left  last  week  for  the  East, 
where    the    latter    will    attend    school. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  are  spending  several  days  at 
Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  John  Neville  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  in  San  Francisco  from  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  left 
Saturday  for  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlow  Frink  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  sojourn 
of  several  days  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Joseph  Eastland  has  left  for  the  East  for 
a  visit  of  several   weeks'  duration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Bassett  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  having  passed  the  summer 
at  their  home  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  and  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Ealdwin  have  left  on  a  trip  to  Portland 
and    Seattle. 

Mrs.  Edward  Tenny  and  her  son,  Mr.  Vernon 
Tenny,    arrived  in    San  Francisco  a   few  days  ago 
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from  Honolulu  en  route  to  the  East,  where  Mr. 
Tenny  will  enter  Harvard  to  complete  his  studies. 

Mr.  Howard  Spreckels  left  last  week  for  the 
East    with   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Augustus   Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin  have  been 
spending  several  days  at  Paso   Robles. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  and  Miss  Marion  Baker 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where 
they  wilt  spend  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  are  spending 
several  days  at  Del  Monte. 


The  North  American  Indian  is  only  one 
of  the  aboriginal  peoples  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  of  textile  lore;  the  ancient  peoples  of 
other  continents,  as  well,  have  added  their 
offerings  to  it.  Spinning,  as  it  evolved 
during  the  early  ages  in  Asia ;  warp  beam- 
ing, as  it  worked  itself  out  in  ancient 
Europe ;  shedding,  as  it  was  expanded  in 
inner  Africa,  in  ancient  Egypt  and  parts 
of  Asia;  all  reveal  interesting  solutions  to 
industrial  problems.  The  methods  employed 
in  decorative  pattern  weaving  by  ancient 
civilizations  in  the  Old  World  are  just 
beginning  to  be  known  through  excavations 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  neighboring 
areas  ;  also  the  modes  of  effecting  textile  or- 
namentation employed  by  ancient  civilizations 
in  the  New  World,  that  is,  Mexico  and  Peru, 
for  instance,  have,  so  far,  only  been  touched 
upon.  In  North  America  alone  there  are  four 
distinct  types  of  spinning  to  be  found,  and 
some  half  a  dozen  types  of  weaving  in  use 
by  the  Indian  textile  workers.  Also,  they 
have  most  interesting  devices  for  warping, 
for  shedding,  for  pattern-making,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, countless  secrets  for  dyeing,  all  of 
which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  student 
of  industrial  technology.  The  anthropological 
field  is  rich  in  examples  of  primitive  inven- 
tion. It  seems  strange,  remarks  Miss  Kissel 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
that,  although  these  aboriginal  peoples  in 
North  America  have  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  mechanical  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
textiles,  none  of  our  great  museums  have 
assembled  these  facts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
textile  student.  Material  from  isolated  re- 
gions has  been  installed  in  a  fragmentary 
way  by  a  few  museums,  but  no  systematic 
assemblage  of  textile  technology  and  art  has 
been   attempted. 


Depreciation  of  the  Rouble. 
One  obvious  effect  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  rouble  in  Russia  has  been  that  all  real 
estate  -and  material  belongings  have  increased 
in  money  value,  says  Stephen  Graham  in  his 
book,  "Russia  in  1916."  The  people  who 
have  made  money  by  the  war  are  busy  buying 
land  and  houses.  The  public  are  still  ex- 
horted to  pay  for  their  railway  tickets  in 
gold,  but  are  less  inclined  to  do  so  than  ever. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  millions  of  gold  coins  being  hoarded 
in  the  country.  In  the  southern  districts  of 
the  empire  German  agents  have  appeared, 
offering  15  roubles  paper  for  10  roubles  gold. 
In  this  way  Germany  is  said  to  have  col- 
lected a  considerable  amount  of  Russian  gold. 


"But  if  I  brought  you  back  a  Victoria  Cross, 
would  you — er — give  me  a  chance  then  ?" 
"Oh,  can't  you  think  of  something  original, 
Captain  Brown  ?  I've  got  half  a  dozen  prom- 
ises of  V.   C.'s." — Sydney  Bulletin. 


A  British  Red  Cross  official,  referring  to  a 
recent  visit  to  the  western  front,  says:  "Of 
Verdun  itself  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak 
except  to  say  that  all  the  written  accounts 
one  has  seen  pale  before  the  actual  scene. 
The  town  itself  reminds  one  of  Pompeii. 
From  the  forts  above  one  sees  for  miles  earth 
churned  into  dust,  trees  shattered  to  ribbons, 
and  not  even  a  whole  brick  where  houses 
stood.  Town  after  town  is  completely  de- 
stroyed, thousands  of  square  miles  of  the 
richest  land  in  the  world  are  absolutely  sterile 
and  sown  with  unexploded  shells,  which  make 
cultivation  impossible.  But  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  all  is  poor  Rheims,  perhaps  one 
of  the  finest  towns  of  its  size  in  Europe.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  that  it  could  ever  be 
rebuilt,  so  complete  and  appalling  is  its  de- 
struction. The  lowest  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  damage  is  £40,000,000  in  this  town 
alone." 


Double  assurance  that  the  horse-car  will 
not  reappear  in  New  York  is  said  to  be  given 
in  the  traction  company's  report,  which  shows 
that  for  the  last  year  it  has  cost  $1.50  to  run 
the  cars  for  each  5  cents  received  in  fares. 


"What  is  the  lowest  form  of  life? 
marine   crews." — Puck. 
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THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

He  /with  a  tiny  one) — Do  you  like  mus- 
taches? She— I  don't  know.  I've  never  come 
in  contact  with  them. — Penn   State  Froth. 

Spike  Tuff — Me  fodder  knew  a  month  be- 
fore his  death  when  he  would  die.  Jim — Who 
told  him?     Spike  Tuft—  The  judge.— Lamb. 

"A  mule,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  '"should  be  a 
warnin'  against  kickin'.  De  better  he  does  it 
de  more  unpopular  he  gits." — Washington 
Star. 

Mrs.  Newlywed — And,  dear,  drop  in  at 
Dacy's  and  see  if  you  can  match  this  silk. 
If  it's  so  common  I  don't  want  any  more  of 
it. — Boston  Globe. 

They  seated  themselves  at  a  table.  "Will 
you  have  a  little  shrimp?"  he  asked.  "Dear 
me,"  she  exclaimed.  "This  is  so  sudden." — 
Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

She — You  don't  even  dress  me  decently. 
I'm  going  home  to  papa.  He — All  right. 
You  might  say  to  him  also  that  I  need  a 
new   suit   myself." — Boston    Transcript. 

"Did  you  have  the  eight-hour  system  on 
the  farm  where  you  worked  ?"  "Yes ;  we 
worked  eight  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  eight 
hours  in  the  afternoon." — Boston    Transcript. 

Meeker — Didn't  I  always  give  you  my  salary- 
check  the  first  of  every  month?  Mrs.  Meeker 
—Yes,  but  you  never  told  me  that  you  got 
paid  on  the  first  and  fifteenth,  you  embezzler  ! 
Judge. 

The  secretary  of  the  Ton  and  Pentre  Con- 
servative Club  declares  that  "when  you  tamper 
too  much  with  a  working  man's  beer  you  are 
playing  with  fire."  He  evidently  hadn't  tasted 
the  beer  lately. — Liverpool  Post. 

"I  understand  prohibition  has  caused  Crim- 
son Gulch  to  lose  a  few  citizens."  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Broncho  Bob.  "A  number  of  people 
who  use  to  make  licker  an  excuse  for  natural 
cussedness  have  been  obliged  to  move  away." 
— Washington  Star. 

The  Major — How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  regiment?  Private  Grogan — Wan  week, 
sor — but  I  fought  in  the  Spanish  war.  The 
Major — And  did  you  salute  with  a  pipe  in 
your  mouth  in  '9$  ?  Private  Grogan — No, 
sor;   I   wasn't  stnokin'   thin. — Judge. 

"Doctor,  I  can't  pay  you  for  this  visit,  so 
it  aint  no  use  to  send  me  a  bill.  I  hope  you 
won't  take  it  hard."  "Quite  the  contrary,  my 
friend.  If  every  man  who  has  no  intention 
of  paying  would  be   as   considerate   as   you   it 
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would  save  me  a  lot  of  writing  and  about  $200 
in  postage  a  year." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Pa,  were  you  rich  when  mamma  married 
you?"  "No,  my  dear."  "Well,  papa,  what 
was  it,  then,  do  you  think,  that  mamma  mar- 
ried you  for?" — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Your  husband  seems  to  have  a  grouch  on 
all  the  time.  Doesn't  he  ever  try  to  do  any- 
thing to  let  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  this  home?" 
"I  should  say  not;  all  he  ever  lets  in  is  a  fly 
when  he  holds  the  screen  door  open." — 
Florida  Times-Union. 

"I  used  to  worry  about  what  I  put  into  a 
sermon,"  said  the  minister.  "Yes?"  "But 
when  I   found  that  what  people  discussed  was 


mainly  the  length  of  it,  I  put  about  fifteen! 
minutes  into  it  and  let  it  go  at  that." — Louw.| 
ville  Courier-Journal, 

"These  photographs  you  made  of  myself  and 
husband  are  not  at  all  satisfactory  and   I   re 
fuse  to  accept  them.     Why,   my  husband  looksl 
like  an  ape!"     "Well,  madam,   that's  no   fault! 
of    mine.      You    should   have   thought    of    thatj 
before  you  had   him   taken." — Puck. 

It  appears  that  once  a  Westerner,  visitin 
New  York,  was  held  up  by  a  footpad  with 
the  demand:  "Give  me  your  money,  or  I'll 
blow  out  your  brains!"  "Blow  away,"  saidl 
the  man  from  the  West.  "You  can  live  in 
New  York  without  brains,  but  not  without] 
money." — The  Lamb. 
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truly  an  amazing  scheme.  Three  cheers  and  a  tiger 
for  Gavin  in  his  character  of  miracle  worker !  Beside 
him  Aladdin  is  a  piker. 


Boot-Strap  Finance. 
This  many  a  year  we  have  valuated  our  good  friend 
Gavin  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  wit,  as  a  raconteur,  as  a 
politician,  as  an  authority  on  the  holy  scriptures,  as 
a  wise  guy  in  general — a  bit  canny,  withal — but  until 
this  hour  we  had  not  accredited  him  with  supreme  talent 
for  finance.  But  uncontrovertible  proof  is  at  hand  in 
his  plan  to  transfer  the  properties  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads from  private  ownership  to  the  municipality.  It 
reeks  with  genius.  Here  is  a  property  valued  at  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  be  taken  over  under  a  scheme 
illustrating  on  a  colossal  scale  the  principle  of  some- 
thing for  nothing.  The  owners  of  the  United  Railroads 
are  to  be  paid — oh  yes,  of  course  !  But  the  city  is  to  put 
up  nothing.  Nor  yet  is  it  to  add  to  its  indebtedness. 
Everybody  is  to  be  satisfied:  The  owners  are  to  get 
rid  of  an  incubus;  the  municipality  is  to  get  the  road; 
Mission  Jim  is  to  get  the  basis  for  an  air-tight  political 
machine:  the  labor  unions  are  to  come  into  their  own. 
Yet  nobody  aint  to  pay  nothing.  Not  since  the  late 
Artemus  Ward's  "great  idee"  of  lifting  himself  over 
the  town  hall  by  his  boot  straps  has  there  been  a  pro- 
posal equally  bold  and  original  yet  practicable.     It  is 


An  Impending  Incubus. 

Mayor  Rolph  has  come  out  openly  for  purchase  of 
the  United  Railroads  by  the  municipality.  Likewise 
there  is  consent — not  to  say  eagerness — on  the  part  of 
capitalists,  local  and  other,  interested  in  the  securities 
of  the  United  Railroads  to  help  the  deal  along.  The 
mayor  wants  to  buy  and  the  owners  want  to  unload. 
The  problems  are  (1)  as  to  price,  (2)  as  to  means  of 
evading  the  charter  limitation  of  municipal  indebted- 
ness. 

But  the  authorities  of  the  municipal  government  and 
the  owners  of  the  United  Railroads  are  not  the  only 
parties  in  interest.  There  are  two  other  interests 
(1)  that  of  the  public  which  uses  and  supports  the 
street  railway  service,  and  (2)  the  taxpayers  whose 
interest  would  be  very  considerably  affected.  Quite 
naturally  neither  the  city  authorities  nor  the  owners  of 
the  property  are  seriously  concerned  with  respect  to 
either  of  these  secondary  interests.  The  one  group  is 
"looking  out  for  its  politics,  the  other  for  its  pocket. 

It  is  not  suggested  by  anybody  that  the  munici- 
pality, if  it  should  acquire  the  system,  would  provide 
better  or  cheaper  transportation.  The  traveling  public 
would  have  to  pay  as  now,  since  there  is  not  the 
faintest  hope  that  fares  would  be  reduced.  So  much 
for  the  popular  interest !  Now  as  to  the  taxpayers : 
Municipal  property  in  railways  as  in  other  things  is  not 
subject  to  taxation.  There  would,  therefore,  under 
municipal  ownership,  be  an  immediate  loss  of  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  dollars  per  year  to  the  general 
municipal  funds.  Wages,  of  course,  would  go  up  to 
correspond  with  the  rates  now  paid  by  the  municipal 
system.  And  this  alone  would  consume  the  bulk  of  the 
amount  "saved"  by  exemption  from  taxation. 

Already  municipal  taxes,  swollen  by  an  extravagant 
system  of  public  expenditures  are  reducing  the  values 
of  all  kinds  of  property.  With  the  necessity  of 
raising  another  half-million  dollars  annually  to  make  up 
the  loss  involved  in  exemption  of  the  street  railways, 
there  would  have  to  be  still  further  increase  in  the  rate 
of  municipal  taxation.  The  property-owners  of  the 
city  would  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

If  we  accept  without  scrutiny  the  financial  reports 
of  the  existing  municipal  railway  system  as  given 
to  the  public  by  the  official  authorities  we  must 
appraise  the  scheme  of  municipal  ownership  as  a  howl- 
ing success.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  reports  are 
cooked  to  please  the  popular  taste  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  a  showing  to  the  credit  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  and  operation  of  the  system.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  municipal  railroads,  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  finance,  are  a  failure.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  Exposition  period  of  1915  the 
municipal  roads  made  something  to  the  good.  But 
since  that  time  they  have  been  operated  at  a  loss. 
The  appearance  of  profit  is  created  by  making  no 
account  of  the  loss  in  taxes  through  exemption  of 
the  city  lines  and  by  the  j'uggling  of  the  funds  by  which 
the  loss  through  advances  in  wages  has  been  taken  from 
the  sinking  fund.  In  brief  there  has  been  resort  to 
dishonest  bookkeeping  in  order  to  make  a  fair  showing. 
It  is  of  record  in  the  as  yet  unpublished  studies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  that  an  honest  system 
of  bookkeeping  under  which  all  items  of  profit  and  loss 
should  be  correctly  placed  would  show  that  the  system 
is  definitely  a  losing  one. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  municipal 
ownership.  Who  does  not  know  that  with  our  street 
railway  system  completely  municipalized,  with  its 
service  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  municipal  political 
machine,  San  Francisco  would  be  hog-tied  in  the  hands 


of  whatever  ring  might  happen  to  hold  control  of  the 
city  government.  How  long  would  it  take  for  our 
police  service,  our  fire  service,  our  school  service,  and 
our  municipal  railway  service,  inspired  and  stimulated 
by  official  suggestion,  to  combine  in  a  hard-and-fast 
political  organization  that  would  hold  San  Francisco 
literally  by  its  throat?  Is  there  a  thoughtful  man  who 
does  not  realize  that  to  establish  the  municipality  in 
ownership  of  the  street  railway  system,  with  its  several 
thousand  employees,  would  be  to  set  up  a  condition  in 
which  the  city  government  would  be  completely  domi- 
nated by  the  city  employees? 


Mayor  Rolph  and  the  Governorship. 

No  matter  what  encouragement  Mayor  James  Rolph  of 
San  Francisco  may  have  received  previous  to  the  car-strike, 
for  being  the  next  governor  of  California,  it  is  fast  vanishing 
and  he  may  as  well  count  himself  out  of  the  running  right 
now  as  to  wait  until  after  the  ballots  are  counted.  Mr. 
Rolph  has  demonstrated  conclusively  he  does  not  possess  the 
necessary  qualities  to  make  an  executive  for  all  the  people, 
and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  fact  is  learned  before  the 
time  for  the  campaign  to  open. 

No  matter  what  the  opinion  of  any  person  regarding  union 
or  non-union  workmen,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
violence  must  not  be  tolerated.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  all  fair-minded  representative  union  men  deprecate  the 
actions  of  the  vicious  element  in  strikes,  but  the  fact  remains, 
nevertheless,  that  such  acts  are  committed,  and  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  the  city  officials,  while  not  openly  coun- 
tenancing such  lawlesness,  have  not  demonstrated  they  can  or . 
will  preserve  the  peace.  As  Mayor  Rolph  is  at  the  head  of 
the  city  government,  naturally  he  is  responsible  for  enforcing 
the  law  and  the  people  at  large  expect  him  to  fulfill  the  obli- 
gation. Permitting  the  people  to  be  killed  and  injured  is  not 
serving  the  people. 

The  fact  that  the  government  has  decided  to  locate  a  $10,- 
000,000  shipbuilding  plant  elsewhere  on  account  of  labor 
trouble  in  San  Francisco  should  demonstrate  very  forcibly 
to  those  responsible  for  unsettled  conditions  in  the  Bay  City 
that  something  should  be  done  to  stop  lawlessness.  This 
must  be  accomplished  if  the  people  of  that  city  ever  hope  to 
enjoy  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

This  expression  from  the  Antioch  Ledger  fairly  sum- 
marizes the  judgment  of  the  patriotic  press  of  Cali- 
fornia with  respect  to  the  course  of  Mayor  Rolph 
in  the  street-car  strike.  Opinions  as  to  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  this  local  war  are  various,  but  there 
is  only  one  opinion,  and  there  can  be  but  one,  on 
the  part  of  intelligent  and  right-minded  men  as  to 
the  obligation  of  an  executive  official  to  enforce  the  law 
and  maintain  public  order.  The  mayor  of  a  city  who 
upon  any  consideration  gives  countenance  to  lawless 
and  disorderly  elements  and  permits  riot,  with  outrages 
against  life  and  property,  is  shamelessly  derelict.  He 
illustrates  either  incapacity  or  turpitude  or  both. 

There  has  not  been  an  hour  in  the  past  month — a 
month  marked  by  unnumbered  disorderly'  and  out- 
rageous acts — when  Mr.  Rolph  might  not  have  called 
a  halt  upon  the  riotous  element.  He  had  onlv  to  do 
that  which  has  been  proven  effective  in  San  Francisco 
and  elsewhere,  namely,  to  station  a  policeman  on  each 
street-car  to  reestablish  public  order  and  so  prevent 
outrageous  acts.  He  declined  to  do  this  partly  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  rioters,  but  chiefly  upon  calculation 
that  by  enforcing  public  order — by  denying  to  the 
strikers  license  to  beat  up  and  murder  street-car 
workers — he  would  incur  the  enmity  of  unionism  and 
thus  damage  his  chance  of  attaining  the  governorship. 
Thus  Mr.  Rolph  permitted  his  ambition  for  political 
promotion  to  control  his  course  as  against  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  the  obligations  of  his  official  oath. 

There  is  never  a  time  when  the  public,  however  some 
of  its  elements  may  sympathize  with  a  partisan  cause,  is 
willing  that  that  cause  shall  be  promoted  at  the  cost  of 
riot  and  crime.  At  this  time  especiallv.  when  we  are  at 
war,  there  is  need  for  scrupulous  devotion  on  the  part 
of  officials  to  the  fundamental  requirements  of  social 
order.  The  public  feels  this.  It  is  in  no  mood  to 
lightly  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  executive 
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contempt  of  his  sworn  obligations,  particularly  in  view 
of  a  selfish  motive  therefor  and  of  serious  attendant 
consequences. 

Mr.  Rolph  is  no  fit  man  for  the  governorship  or  for 
any  trust  calling  for  a  resolute  manliness.  He  has 
exhibited  his  lack  of  character  in  many  ways,  but  in 
nothing  so  emphatically  as  in  his  paltering  course  in 
the  street-car  strike.  Fortunately,  we  think,  the  expo- 
sition has  been  so  open  and  has  become  so  notorious 
as  to  be  seen  and  felt  throughout  the  state.  Whatever 
chances  Mr.  Rolph  had  of  gaining  the  governorship 
have  been  lost.  , 

Swag  Hunters,  All ! 

For  several  months  the  press  of  the  country  has  been 
exploiting  the  prosperity  of  the  great  mechanical  estab- 
lishments of  the  East  as  a  result  of  "war  orders"  on 
foreign  and  domestic  account.  One  great  concern  is 
reputed  to  have  earned  several  times  its  capital  during 
the  past  two  years.  Another  is  reported  as  having  de- 
clared dividends  within  the  year  running  into  the 
millions.  Within  the  month  an  organization  of  local 
capitalists  has  publicly  invited  investors  upon  a  showing 
of  contracts  with  the  government  calculated  to  net 
profits  of  nine  million  dollars.  The  farmer,  erstwhile 
everybody's  victim,  is  sharing  in  the  general  flushness. 
He  has  been  getting  three  prices  for  his  wheat,  two 
prices  for  his  barley,  while  potatoes  and  onions  have 
been  reckoned  at  values  almost  comparable  with  gold- 
.  dust. 

The  retail  merchant,  too,  has  been  getting  a  liberal 
share  of  the  swag.  Dry  goods  of  every  description 
have  gone  up.  Shoes  formerly  sold  at  five  dollars  a 
pair  are  now  current  at  seven  dollars.  Flour  has  al- 
most doubled  in  price.  Sugar,  once  eighteen  pounds 
to  the  dollar,  now  goes  at  twelve.  A  five-cent  loaf  of 
bread,  sharply  curtailed  in  size  and  weight,  sells  for 
eight  cents.  A  fifteen-dollar  cottage  or  apartment  goes 
for  twenty. 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  mechanic,  the  dock  laborer, 
the  street-car  worker,  and  every  other  element  in  the 
army  which  earns  its  living  in  the  sweat  of  its  face 
have  grown  restive  and  that  they  find  reasons  supporting 
demands  for  increase  of  wages?  Since  everybody's 
doing  it,  especially  the  capitalist,  why  should  labor  be 
asked  under  patriotic  inspiration  to  plod  along  at  the 
old  rates?  Since  rent,  food,  and  clothing  cost  more 
on  war  account,  why  should  not  the  workman  get 
higher  pay,  likewise  on  war  account?  Why  should 
labor  alone  be  charged  as  anti-patriotic  while  other 
elements  and  factors  of  the  game  are  licensed  to  take 
all  the  traffic  will  bear?  These  considerations  explain, 
even  if  they  do  not  justify,  certain  movements  which 
have  very  much  agitated  the  public  during  recent  weeks 
and  which  continue  to  disturb  the  peaceful  and  ex- 
peditious order  of  industry. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  pretty  much  everybody — the 
capitalist,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler, 
the  retailer,  the  landlord,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer — 
is  getting  all  he  can  out  of  a  feverish  situation  based 
on  war  conditions.  The  Argonaut  regrets  the  whole 
sad  business,  but  it  can  see  no  justification  in  heaping 
reproaches  upon  one  particular  element  because  it  is 
seeking  its  share  in  a  bad  order  of  things  in  which  the 
whole  world  of  business  is  participating. 

Very  pointedly  it  was  remarked  last  week  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
swag.  Verily  the  truth  timely  spoken !  But  since 
there  is  a  very  obvious  swag  and  since  Blanche,  Tray, 
and  Sweetheart  are  all  after  it  in  full  cry,  we  fail 
to  see  the  equity  or  the  decency  in  one  set  of  swag- 
appropriators  calling  another  set  by  hard  names. 


enough  capital  to  acquire  the  railroads  at  3  per  cent, 
or  even  less  and  that  therefore  a  large  saving  could 
be  effected  by  substituting  the  credit  of  the  government 
as  the  owner  of  the  railroads  for  that  of  private 
companies,"  and  in  rebuttal  points  to  the  financial 
experience  of  the  government  during  the  present 
war.  The  government,  he  declares,  is  paying  3J4  per 
cent,  on  the  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  which  are  tax  free, 
yet  they  are  selling  a  little  below  par.  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  next  issue  will  pay  4  per  cent.  Con- 
currently the  leading  governments  of  Europe  are 
paying  6  per  cent.,  and  even  more  upon  this  showing. 
Mr.  Markham  feels  justified  in  the  assertion  that,  con- 
ditions as  to  taxation  and  other  matters  being  the  same, 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital  which  a 
strong  government  and  a  strong  railroad  have  to  pay 
is  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

Scientific  development  in  the  sphere  of  railroad 
economy,  Mr.  Markham  points  out,  has  been  hindered 
in  times  past  by  legal  impediments.  The  government 
through  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  and  the  anti- 
pooling  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  has 
prohibited  the  curtailment  of  wasteful  competition. 
But  since  we  entered  the  war  the  prohibition  against 
concerted  action  and  unified  operation  has  not  been  en- 
forced, and  with  the  cooperation  of  shippers  the  man- 
agements of  the  railroads  have  made  surprising  in- 
creases in  the  line  of  efficiency.  In  the  year  1916  the 
record  volume  of  freight  per  mile,  and  for  each  car  and 
each  locomotive,  was  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
business.  In  the  year  1917,  with  all  the  bars  down, 
even  the  record  of  last  year  is  being  vastly  surpassed. 
The  suggestion  is  obvious.  If  the  transportation  of 
the  country  is  to  be  put  upon  an  economical  basis  it 
must  be  left  free  from  restrictions  which  operate  first 
to  increase  expense  and  second  to  limit  efficiency. 

In  view  of  the  achievements  of  the  war  period  as 
related  to  the  service  of  the  government,  Mr.  Markham 
declares  that  one  great  argument  for  government 
ownership  falls  to  the  ground.  The  policy  of  the  rail- 
roads since  we  entered  the  war  has,  in  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Markham,  resulted  in  making  the  railways  a 
more  potent  instrumentality  of  national  defense  than 
if  they  were  owned  by  the  government. 

When  we  entered  the  war  the  national  debt  was 
approximately  one  billion  dollars.  It  would  have  been 
comparatively  a  simple  matter  under  this  condition  of 
financial  ease  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  acquire 
the  railroads.  But  with  the  government  already  heavily 
involved  and  in  the  way  of  vastly  increasing  its  obli- 
gations the  proposition  to  add  a  lump  sum  of  twenty 
billions  has  a  different  and  a  more  serious  aspect. 

Mr.  Marknam  believes  that  the  war  period  is  teach- 
ing the  country  many  things,  among  them  the  fact  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest  government 
ownership  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  He  be- 
lieves that  recognition  of  this  fact  will  tend  to  make 
regulation  more  reasonable  and  fair,  therefore  to  make 
government  ownership  less  and  less  probable. 


Government  Ownership  of  Railways. 

There  is  curious  difference  of  opinion  among  au- 
thorities in  railroad  matters  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
present  conditions  upon  the  future  of  railroad  owner- 
ship in  this  country.  President  Ripley  of  the  Santa 
Fe  has  recently  declared  that  government  ownership 
is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a  high  probability — 
that  in  fact  it  is  "fast  approaching."  In  the  Railitay 
Age  President  Markham  of  the  Illinois  Central  takes 
issue  with  Mr.  Ripley,  declaring  that  in  his  judgment 
the  movement  towards  public  ownership  has  been 
checked  and  practically  nullified  by  the  developments 
of  the  war  period. 

Mr.  Markham's  arguments  are  worth  attention. 
He  note's  the  claim  that  "the  government  could  raise 


A  Jumble  of  Phrases. 
■  The  German  answer  to  the  Pope  is  practically  mean- 
ingless, being  little  more  than  a  jumble  of  phrases. 
There  is  in  it,  however,  one  point  that  would  merit 
respectful  attention  if  it  were  set  forth  in  less  am- 
biguous terms: 

We  share  His  Holiness'  view  that  .definite  rules  and  a  cer- 
tain safeguard  for  a  simultaneous  and  reciprocal  limitation 
of  armaments  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  as  well  as  for 
the  true  freedom  of  the  community  and  high  seas,  are  the 
things,  in  treating  which  the  new  spirit  that,  in  the  future. 
should  prevail  in  international  relations,  should  find  first  hope- 
ful expression. 

The  task  would  then,  of  itself,  arise  to  decide  international 
differences  of  opinion,  not  by  the  uses  of  armed  forces,  but 
by  peaceful  methods,  especially  by  arbitration,  whose  high 
peace-producing  effects  we,  together  with  His  Holiness,  fully 
recognize. 

The  imperial  government  will,  in  this  respect,  support 
every  proposal  compatible  with  the  vital  interest  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  people. 

Certain  German  publicists  would  have  these  para- 
graphs construed  as  a  serious  proposal  for  universal 
disarmament,  and  the  suggestion  is  adroitly  made  for  a 
"short  armistice  before  the  German  and  American  sol- 
diers meet  on  the  battlefield": 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  respite  tsays  Maximilian  Harden] 
must  be  to  establish  whether  at  least  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind everywhere  has  been  aroused,  and  whether  an  under- 
standing  is   possible   which   will   lead    to    the   birth    of   a   new- 


spirit,  bringing  us  deliverance  from  the  misery  that  now  nir 
red  with  blood. 

All  nations   are  abiding  the  advent  of  this  spirit.      So  Ge 
many,  too,  is  abiding  it  without  fear. 

The  world  would  welcome  a  proposal  from  Gc: 
many  for  universal  disarmament.  But  to  be  worthy  < 
consideration  it  must  come  in  precise  and  defii 
terms.  A  "proposal"  which  needs  interpretation 
which  is  susceptible  of  various  interpretations — a 
posal  which  in  fact  is  no  proposal  at  all — is  not  w(j 
a  moment's  consideration,  least  of  all  is  it  a  propt 
basis  for  an  armistice  which  would  give  German- 
sorely  distressed  and  near  the  breaking  point,  a  chanc 
to  get  its  breath  and  make  ready  for  a  new  start. 

If  Germany  in  serious  spirit  and  in  plain  tenSj 
should  propose  a  general  laying-down  of  arms  th 
suggestion  would  not  only  be  welcomed,  but  hailed  a 
marking  an  advancement  of  the  standard  of  civiM 
tion.  Just  this  is  what  thoughtful  and  humane 
of  the  non-military  countries  have  long  hoped 
waited  for.  But.  we  repeat,  such  a  proposal  nmsi 
definite,  positive,  unambiguous.  Let  Germany  sa; 
express  terms,  We  propose  disarmament,  military 
naval,  of  all  countries,  the  establishment  of  an  im 
national  guardianship  of  the  seas,  the  setting-up  o 
authoritative  tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of  differa 
between  nations,  including  settlement  of  issues 
volved  in  the  present  war — let  Germany  propose 
in  seriousness  and  the  world  will  take  heed.  Hut 
vague  suggestion  veiled  in  guarded  phrases,  couple 
with  a  boast  of  "victory"  and  unaccompanied  by  an 
suggestion  of  restitution  and  of  recompense  for  violate' 
treaties  and  of  outrageous  wrongs,  is  quite  anothe 
matter. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  universal  law  that  "he  who  pleaj 
equity  must  do  equity."  Before  Germany  shall  hall 
the  right  to  make  appeal  she  must  purge  herself,  if  nol 
of  her  crimes,  at  least  of  the  fruits  of  those  crimes 
She  must  in  the  spirit  of  equity  declare  her  readines 
to  abandon  the  territories  of  Belgium  and  Serbi; 
grasped  violently  and  illegally  and  still  held  in  posses 
sion  violently  and  illegally.  She  must  come,  not  ii 
the  mood  described  by  Harden,  but  in  an  humble  an< 
contrite  spirit.  There  can  be  no  treating  with  German 
in  the  character  of  a  "flushed  victor,"  either  actual  o 
pretended.  . 


ire 


Editortal  Notes. 

A  dispatch  from  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  declai 
that  there  will  be  this  year  a  marked  reduction  in  thi 
attendance  of  Harvard  College.  The  class  of  1921  now 
being  enrolled  will  fall  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  beloji 
normal  strength.  In  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senipl 
classes  the  shrinkage  is  likely  to  be  as  great  or  evei; 
greater.  Already  something  like  120  members  of  tU 
sophomore  class  are  in  some  branch  of  the  nationa 
service.  It  is  the  same  with  the  colleges  throughou 
the  country.  At  Berkeley  the  attendance  of  men  ii 
all  classes  is  notably  shy;  and  it  is  estimated  that  ttl 
less  than  800  men,  graduates  and  students  of  the  uni 
versity,  are  either  enlisted  in  the  army  or  in  some  oat 
of  the  many  transportation  services  in  France. 


If  it  be  true  as  broadly  alleged  that  the  German  Effll 
peror  is  a  heavy  investor  in  American  securities,  then 
there  is  an  obvious  opportunity  as  well  as  an  obviouj 
duty  on  the  part  of  our  government.  It  is  to  seraj 
these  properties,  precisely  as  we  have  seized  the  Ger 
man  ships,  and  to  turn  them  into  the  United  State; 
Treasury  as  prize  of  war.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  American  investments  on  the  Kaiser's  accounl 
stand  in  the  Kaiser's  own  name.  But  if  it  be  true  tha 
there  are  blocks  aggregating  five  millions  of  dollars  ii 
value  in  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  securities 
really  owned  by  the  Kaiser,  there  must  be  some  wail 
of  establishing  the  fact. 


Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  or  whatever  is  his  real  name 
has  got  only  what  was  justly  coming  to  him.  Whit 
no  great  lawyer,  he  is  lawyer  enough  to  know  that  W 
has  been  acting  a  seditious,  a  contemptible,  even  a  vilJ 
part.  His  idea  has  been  that  he  could  bluff  the  Unite* 
States  authorities,  including  the  United  States  court 
He  knows  better  now,  thanks  to  Judge  Van  Fleet. 


The  German  suggestion  to  cancel  the  imperial  clain 
to  Belgium  in  compensation  for  British  abandonmen 
of  the  captured  German  colonies  does  not  stani 
analysis.     Belgium  was  taken  by  the  Germans  in  viola 
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tion  of  treaties  and  under  circumstances  of  the  grossest 
ferocity  and  cruelty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
Colonies  were  captured  by  legitimate  operations  and  as 
prizes  of  warfare.  There  is  both  distinction  and  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases.  ^Germany  must  recede 
from  Belgium.  Britain  may  release  the  German  colo- 
nies. But  there  will  be  no  trade  of  goods  legitimately 
acquired  for  goods  stolen. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


As  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday  the 
evening  newspapers  report  that  in  a  supplementary  note 
to  the  Pope  Germany  has  agreed  to  evacuate  Belgium 
"on  certain  conditions."  Germany  "must  have  the  right 
to  develop  her  economic  enterprises  freely  in  Belgium, 
especially  in  Antwerp."  This  is  a  characteristic  Prus- 
sian proposition.  Evacuation  of  Belgium  "under  cer- 
tain conditions"  is  not  evacuation.  Belgium  must  be 
made  free — without  strings  attaching  her  to  Germany 
— free  as  she  was  before.  Furthermore  there  must  be 
returned  to  the  Belgian  cities  the  various  assessments 
and  fines  imposed  upon  them,  with  compensation  for 
general  damages.  The  Allies  owe  to  Belgium  nothing 
less  than  settlement  on  this  basis. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  battle  to  the  east  of  Ypres  that  has  just  been  reported 
is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  battle  that  preceded  it  and 
that  was  interrupted  by  the  weather.  It  was  fought  over  a 
front  of  about  ten  miles,  and  it  forced  the  German  lines 
backward  to  the  extent  of  about  one  mile.  Departing  unac- 
countably from  their  usual  policy  of  misstatement,  the  Ger- 
man bulletins  admit  the  reverse  and  make  hardly  an  attempt 
at  its  extenuation.  They  say  that  "the  enemy  advanced  one 
kilometer  into  our  defense  zone,  and  at  Passchendaele  and 
Gheluvelt  passed  further  forward.  West  of  Passchendaele  he 
was  pressed  back  by  our  counter  attacks.  North  of  the 
Menin-Ypres  road  a  portion  of  terrain  remained  in  his  hands." 
The  English,  says  the  German  bulletin,  "sustained  the  heaviest 
losses,"  but  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  British  re- 
port,  which   says   that  the   losses  were   "light." 


The  Case  of  Colonel  Reichmann. 

Walnut  Grove,  September  .18,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir :  I  have  read  your  editorial,  "The 
Case  of  Colonel  Reichmann,"  in  the  Argonaut  of  September 
15th.  and  am  surprised  at  your  lack  of  force  in  handling  a 
case  of  this  character.  If  your  editorial  is  a  statement  of 
facts  the  place  for  this  man  is  before  a  firing  squad  without 
further  delay.  Giving  "aid  or  comfort"  to  the  enemy  con- 
stitutes treason  under  the  Constitution,  and  there  is  only  one 
penalty  for  that  in  time  of  war. 

Certainly  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Reichmann  not  only  gives 
comfort,  if  no  other  aid,  to  the  enemy,  but  what  is  much 
more  to  the  point  it  offers  encouragement  to  the  thousands 
of  traitors  and  enemies  of  our  government  who  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

As  you  well  know,  the  worst  enemies  of  the  United  States 
are  not  in  front  of  the  firing  line,  but  are  in  the  United  States 
betraying  the  country  that  they  have   sworn   allegiance  to. 

In  many  of  your  editorials  you  have  advocated  martial  law 
so  that  lawlessness  might  be  handled  more  expeditiously. 
Here  is  a  case  for  the  army,  and  not  for  the  Senate. 

A  few  object  lessons  will  save  thousands  of  lives  and  hasten 
peace.  A.  J.  Runyon. 

New  Hope  for  American  Literature. 
If  the  Hon.  Byron  Rufus  Newton  is  nominated  and  con- 
firmed as  collector  of  this  port  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  who  resigned  for  well-known  reasons  of  con- 
science, New  York's  custom-house  will  not  be  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  sort  which  has  sheltered  an  eminent  man 
of  letters.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
served  three  years  as  surveyor  the  port  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts. 

We  violate  no  confidence  and  we  correct  many  misappre- 
hensions when  we  definitely  attribute  to  the  Hon.  Byron  Rufus 
Newton  the  authorship  of  the  immortal  "Owed  to  New  York," 
a  production  in  which  it  seems  that  both  the  vitriolic  spirit  of 
Juvenal  and  the  reckless  genius  of  that  other  unterrified  poet 
for  whom  Byron  Newton  himself  was  named  had  collabo- 
rated with  him  on  this  occasion.  The  subjoined  lines  in  cele- 
bration of  this  metropolis  have  been  inaccurately  credited  to 
other  writers: 

Vulgar   of    manners,    overfed. 

Overdressed    and    underbred, 

Heartless,    Godless,    Hell's    detight, 

Rude  by  day  and  lewd  by  night, 

Eedwarfed   the  man,   o'ergrown  the   brute, 

Ruled  by  Boss  and  prostitute; 

Purple-  robed   and   pauper  clad, 

Raving,  rotting,   money  mad; 

A  squirming  herd  in   Mammon's  mesh, 

A  wilderness  of  human  flesh; 

Crazed  with  avarice,  lust,  and  rum, 

New   York,   thy   name's  delirium! 

We  have  seen  variant  versions  of  the  sixth  line.  Au- 
thorities differ. 

A  custom-house  does  not  strike  the  imagination  as  alto- 
gether the  most  favorable  place  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Muses ;  but  the  circumstance  that  during  Hawthorne's  occu- 
pancy of  the  Federal  building  at  Salem  he  produced  his  mas- 
terpiece, "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  warrants  high  expectations  of 
the  Hon.  Byron  Rufus  Newton's  pen  if  he  should  come  to 
Bowling  Green  to  take  possession  of  the  desk  so  conscien- 
tiously vacated  by  the  Hon.  Dudley  Field  Malone. — New  York 
Sun. 

■  urn  

From  experiments  which  have  been  carefully  con- 
ducted by  various  experimenters  a  ton  of  dry  sawdust 
has  been  found  to  yield  with  proper  treatment  around 
twenty  to  twenty-five  gallons  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol 
( ethyl  or  grain  alcohol,  not  wood  alcohol,  for  this 
latter  is  useless  for  fuel  purposes  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  products  of  combustion  which  would  wreck  the 
cylinders).  More  careful  saving  of  the  waste  in  the 
forests  can  easily  double  the  amount  of  wood  which 
can  be  converted  into  alcohol  and  thus  eventually  meet 
the  question  of  motor-car  fuel. 

The  average  number  of  originating  calls  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  telephone  companies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
3,500,000  per  day.  In  the  bay  area,  including  the  cities 
and  towns  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  same  average 
is  approximately  1,000,000  per  day.  In  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  there  is  an  average  of  650,000  calls  per 

day. 

^»m     

Spain  did  not  obtain  a  territorial  unity  similar  to 
England's  on  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror  until 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


The  battle  will,  of  course,  be  resumed.  It  is  a  feature  of 
the  modern  fighting  that  the  various  sections  are  assigned 
to  their  respective  objectives  and  that  under  no  conditions  are  ; 
they  allowed  to  pass  beyond  them.  Impetuosity  took  its  full 
toll  of  lives  in  the  earlier  battles  of  the  war,  and  particu-  ; 
larly  at  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  where  isolated  detachments 
were  allowed  to  push  their  way  along  any  and  every  road  that 
seemed  open  to  them,  irrespective  of  supports  and  co- 
operation, only  to  find  themselves  isolated  and  surrounded. 
It  was  one  of  the  lessons  that  only  experience  could  teach, 
but  it  seems  at  last  to  have  been  learned  thoroughly.  Every 
unit  is  now  precisely  instructed  as  to  its  aims,  and  it  resists  all 
the  temptations  of  apparent  opportunity  to  pass  beyond  it. 
The  officers  are  furnished  with  detailed  maps  explanatory  of 
every  obstacle  that  they  are  likely  to  encounter  and  of  the 
precise  nature  of  the  defenses  that  confront  them.  These 
maps  are  compiled  from  aviation  photographs  and  from  direct 
observation,  and  as  a  result  every  detachment  knows  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  expected  to  do  and  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
And,  still  more  important,  every  detachment  understands  that 
it  must  do  no  more  than  the  task  assigned  to  it,  no  matter 
how  great  the  temptation-  of  an  apparently  open  road.  This 
accounts  for  the  regularity  and  evenness  of  the  advance,  and 
also  for  its  rigid  limitations  under  the  restrictions  of  cau- 
tion.   

It  is  not  a  little  significant  that  a  success  of  this  kind  shr.uld 
be  taken  everywhere  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  in- 
deed it  is  a  matter  of  course.  The  British  artillery  is  now 
irresistible.  It  constitutes  almost  a  guaranty  that  the  pro- 
jected advance  will  reach  its  objectives  with  a  minimum  of 
loss.  It  first  pulverizes  and  then  isolates  the  trenches  that 
have  been  marked  for  capture.  The  lifting,  or  creeping,  bar- 
rage cuts  them  off  from  all  aid  and  support,  and  it  goes  a 
long  way  to  convert  them  into  graves  before  the  assault  is 
launched.  The  Germans  have  tried  to  counteract  the  artillery 
fire  by  retaining  only  a  small  number  of  men  in  their  front 
line  defenses,  heavily  arming  them  with  machine  guns  and 
concealing  them  in  underground  defenses  so  deeply  dug  as 
to  be  relatively  safe  from  the  bombardment.  They  are  also 
concealing  their  machine  gunners  in  shell  craters,  where  a 
handful  of  men  can  easily  lurk  undetected  by  the  ubiquitous 
aviator.  To  these  methods  the  British  have  replied  by  an 
intensified  bombardment  directed  not  only  against  the  trench 
lines,  but  that  also  search  the  whole  of  the  ground  before 
and  behind  them.  In  this  latest  battle  we  read  that  there 
were  five  lines  of  barrage  fire,  that  they  weaved  in  and  out 
in  both  directions  and  practically  covered  the  whole  of  the 
territory  from  which  hostile  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  might 
proceed.  It  is  now  clear  enough  that  the  Germans  have 
learned  to  foresee  the  result  of  the  British  bombardment. 
They  describe  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  their  own 
people  for  the  inevitable  reverse.  On  more  than  one  oc- 
casion lately  it  has  been  described  in  the  German  bulletins 
as  "brutal,"  which  presumably  means  that  it  exceeds  any- 
thing that  they  themselves  can  produce.  But  amid  this  duel 
between  the  mechanism  of  attack  and  defense  there  is  one 
fact  that  now  stands  out  undeniably.  Long  ago  the  Germans 
lost  their  power  of  offensive.  They  have  now  equally  lost 
their  power  of  the  defensive.  They  have  exchanged  the  habit 
of  victory  for  the  habit  of  defeat.  No  matter  whether  the 
French  attack  at  Verdun,  or  the  British  in  the  north,  the 
attack  is  invariably  successful.  The  Allies  have  now  the  ex- 
pectation to  win  and  the  Germans  have  the  expectation  to 
lose.  It  is  a  situation  that  can  not  be  continued  indefinitely, 
nor  indeed  for  very  much  longer.  The  handwriting  is  visible 
upon  the  wall.  

The  region  east  of  Ypres  has  lately  been  the  source  of 
bulletins  other  than  those  that  relate  directly  to  battle.  Upon 
two  separate  occasions  we  have  been  told  that  the  civil  popu- 
lation behind  the  lines  is  being  evacuated  and  that  the 
younger  men  are  being  set  to  the  task  of  constructing  mili- 
tary roads.  What  becomes  of  the  older  men  and  of  the 
women  may  be  left  to  the  imagination.  These  were  obscure 
and  inconspicuous  bulletins,  but  sometimes  the  greatest  sig- 
nificances are  to  be  found  in  just  such  communications  as 
these.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  Eastern  commentators 
that  this  evacuation  of  the  civil  population  is  preparatory  to 
an  inundation  of  the  country  and  that  it  is  actuated  by  hu- 
manitarian motives.  But  this  seems  hardly  likely.  In  the 
first  place  the  German  army  authorities  have  never  yet  been 
actuated  by  humanitarian  motives  and  are  hardly  likely  to 
entertain  them  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  be  impossible  to  inundate  the  country 
— or  so  we  are  told  by  American  engineers  familiar  with  the 
district — without  much  more  extensive  and  long-continued 
efforts  than  the  German  can  have  given  to   it.     The  true  ex- 


planation seems  to  be  quite  a  different  one.  If  the  civil  popu- 
lation is  actually  being  evacuated  it  points  to  a  general  retire- 
ment of  the  German  lines  and  to  a  repetition  of  that  policy 
of  devastation  that  marked  the  previous  withdrawal  after  the 
battle  of  the  Somme.  If  military  roads  are  being  constructed 
they  are  intended  for  the  passage  eastward  of  the  German 
troops  toward  the  Belgian  frontier.  Such  a  retirement  must 
certainly  come,  and  it  can  not  he  long  delayed.  It  is  Impos- 
sible that  the  eastward  bulge  created  in  the  German  lines  by 
the  recent  British  blows  can  be  deepened  much  further  with- 
out compelling  the  Germans  to  relax  their  present  hold  upon 
the  Belgian  coast.  A  bulge  or  a  salient  has  the  effect  of 
lengthening  the  lines  and  consequently  of  thinning  them  un- 
less adequate  reinforcements  are  available.  And  we  know- 
that  reinforcements  are  not  available.  They  can  be  brought 
neither  from  Russia,  nor  from  Verdun,  nor  from  the  vicinity 
of  Rheims.  Germany  had  to  deny  aid  to  Austria  because  she 
had  no  aid  that  she  could  send.  The  pressing  back  of  her 
lines  to  the  east  of  Ypres,  the  certainty  that  they  will  pres- 
ently be  pressed  back  again,  must  inevitably  result  in  the 
falling  back  of  the  lines  from  Ypres  northward  to  the  ocean.. 
The  German  positions  on  the  ocean  can  not  be  maintained 
in  face  of  an  inability  to  resist  the  pressure  to  the  south.. 
Whether  such  a  retirement  would  be  so  extensive  as  to  un- 
cover the  submarine  bases  at  Zeebrugge  and  at  Bruges  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Personally  I  am  a  little  doubtful  if  these 
can  be  considered  as  the  immediate  objective  of  the  British 
efforts,  which  seem  rather  to  be  directed  toward  a  general 
cave-in  of  the  line.  But  however  this  may  be,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  look  with  extraordinary  attention  at  a  situation  full 
of  portentous  possibilities  for  the  German  armies,  a  situa- 
tion from  which  they  can  extract  nothing  but  forebodings. 
To  say  that  these  reverses  are  relatively  small,  that  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  is  relatively  narrow,  is  wholly  beside  the  mark.. 
An  invading  army  that  is  reduced  to  a  continuously  unsuc- 
cessful defensive  is  already  a  doomed  army.  For  the  same- 
reason  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  extent  of  such  an  army- 
is  necessarily  involved  in  a  steadily  successful  pressure  upon: 
even  its  smallest  part.  

A  small  but  interesting  item  of  news  reaches  us  from  the 
western  front  at  the  same  time  as  the  larger  news  from 
Ypres.  Wre  are  told  of  a  German  surprise  attack,  mo- 
mentarily successful,  upon  a  single  house  held  by  the  Cana- 
dians at  Lens,  and  of  the  Canadian  rally  and  subsequent  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Germans.  This  seems  typical  of  the  sort  of 
warfare  now  being  waged  for  the  possession  of  Lens,  but  the 
report  is  followed  by  a  still  more  interesting  item.  We  are 
told  of  a  German  bombardment  of  the  territory  to  the  imme- 
diate west  of  Lens  intended  to  "prevent  the  working  of  the 
coal  mines."  This  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  had  that 
the  British  were  actually  in  possession  of  any  of  these»coai 
mines.  If  their  holding  is  at  all  a  substantial  one  it  must 
prove  of  immense  value  in  the  relief  of  the  transport  service 
upon  which  France  is  relying  for  her  fuel  supply.  It  is  the: 
coal  mines  that  give  to  Lens  its  importance,  and  that  account 
for  the  stubborn  defense  and  attack  of  the  city.  If  any  of 
these  mines  have  been  recovered  and  are  being  worked  it  is: 
a  fact  of  considerable  importance.  Some  weeks  ago  we 
were  told  that  they  were  being  destroyed  by  the  Germans., 
which  in  itself  was  an  indication  that  their  capture  was  con- 
sidered probable.  To  some  extent  this  seems  to  have  been'. 
effected.  

The  Russian  situation  does  not  seem  to  have  enabled  Ger- 
many to  recall  any  of  her  troops  from  that  front  if  we  may- 
trust  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Revue  da  Deux  M&itdes^ 
According  to  these  figures,  that  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
careful  research,  Germany  has  now  137  divisions  in  the  east, 
and  148  divisions  in  the  west,  and  this  is  about  the  propor- 
tion that  has  been  maintained  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  eastern  forces  include  Austrians.  Bulgarians,  and  Turks 
in  addition  to  Germans,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  Bul- 
garians at  least  would  not  be  available  for  western  service. 
The  Turks  are  evidently  more  amenable,  since  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Turkish  prisoners  have  been  taken  by  the  Italians 
during  the  recent  fighting  on  the  Isonzo.  The  Bulgarians 
are  doubtless  willing  enough  to  fight  against  Roumanians  and 
to  aid  in  opposing  Sarrail's  army  at  Saloniki,  but  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  they  would  go  farther  afield  than  this.  The  Bul- 
garians have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  entirely  domi- 
nated by  the  Germans  as  have  the  Turks  or  to  be  diverted 
from  the  immediate  pursuit  of  their  own  interests.  Indeed 
Bulgaria  has  been  showing  some  anxiety  lest  her  interests  be 
forgotten  in  the  obvious  Teutonic  movements  toward  peace. 
Probably  she  is  now  sufficiently  acquainted  with  her  allies 
to  distrust  them  and  to  fear  that  she  may  be  entirely  ignored 
if  it  should  suit  the  interests  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  do 
so.  So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned  it  may  be  repeated  that 
Germany  has  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  chaos  in  Russia 
short  of  a  separate  peace.  She  can  not  weaken  her  forces 
on  that  front  so  long  as  Russia  is  even  nominally  at  war  with 
her.  She  can  not  even  continue  her  advance  against  Rou- 
mania  and  toward  Odessa,  and  there  are  still  no  signs  that 
she  can  give  any  real  value  to  her  Riga  success.  Riga  might 
possibly  be  useful  to  her  for  trading  purposes  at  a  peace  con- 
ference, just  as  Riga  has  already  been  useful  to  her  for  the 
creation  of  a  little  hectic  jubilation  in  Berlin.  But  there  are 
no   indications   of  any  military  value. 


While  on  the  subject  of  French  calculations  of  German 
strength  we  may  notice  the  figures  recently  published  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  compiled  from  official  sources.  They 
should  be  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution,  but  they 
are  probably  correct.  Germany,  we  are  told,  has  called  out 
a  total  of  10,600,000  men.  Of  these  there  are  nov,  :  : 
men  in  the  armies  and  actually  on  service.     Depot  tr 
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count  for  600,000.  There  are  500,000  wounded  men  in  the 
hospitals  and  4,000,000  men  have  been  permanently  lost. 
The  German  reserves  up  to  1920  amount  to  1,200,000  men, 
and  these  are  composed  of  part  of  the  class  of  1919  not  yet 
called  and  amounting  to  150.000  men,  the  class  of  1920 
amounting  to  450,000  men.  and  also  600,000  men  who  are  in- 
dispensable to  industry  and  who  can  not  therefore  be  counted 
in  the  actual  military  strength  of  the  country.  This  leaves  a 
purely  military  reserve  of  600,000  men,  or  rather  boys,  who 
can  still  be  called  upon,  but  whose  actual  fighting  value  can 
not  be  high.  To  say  that  Germany  is  now  as  strong  in  the 
field  as  she  ever  has  been  is  patently  incorrect.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  Germany  s 
earlier  man  power  it  is  obvious  that  strength  does  not  de- 
pend upon  man  power  alone.  It  depends  to  an  even  greater 
extent  upon  artillery  and  upon  the  ammunition  supply,  and 
in  this  respect  it  is  evident  that  Germany  is  far  out- 
classed. Strength  depends  also  upon  morale,  and  here  again 
it  is  evident  that  Germany  is  on  the  downhill.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  all  tests  of  military  strength  is  military  achieve- 
ments, and  certainly  Germany  has  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  the  application  of  such  a  test  as  this.  It  is  now  a 
demonstrated  fact  that  she  can  not  resist  any  well-planned 
attack  even  though  she  is  fully  warned  as  to  the  threatened 
area  and  has  ample  time  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  it 
Germany's  western  record  during  the  present  year  is  one  of 
undeviating  failure,  of  continuous  defeat.  She  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  her  credit  except  u  small  success  on  the 
far  north  of  the  line.  How  these  facts  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  constantly  repeated  myth  of  an  undiminished  mili- 
tary strength  is  not  easy  to  understand. 


As  has  been  said,  these  figures  must  be  taken  with  caution, 
as  the  German  official  casualty  lists  are  too  far  in  arrear  to 
be  of  much  value.  But  even  if  we  add  500,000  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  computation  of  3,000,000  for  the  western  front 
it  is  still  evident  that  the  Germans  are  much  outnumbered. 
The  British  have  at  least  2,000,000  men  in  Belgium  and 
France  and  perhaps  considerably  more  than  this,  and  the 
French,  according  to  M.  Tardieu,  have  nearly  three  million. 
This  gives  an  Allied  total  of  something  under  5,000,000  as 
against  a  German  strength  of  3,500,000  at  most.  Moreover, 
the  British  reserve  force  must  be  a  large  one  and  it  will 
grow  still  larger  as  a  result  of  the  recruiting  work  that  is  now 
being  done  with  so  much  energy  in  America  and  elsewhere. 
Some  small  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  Belgians  and 
the  Portuguese,  as  well  as  for  the  Americans  who  are  actually 
on  the  spot  and  whose  numbers  will  steadily  increase.  If 
Germany  were  able  to  transfer  her  whole  eastern  force  to 
the  western  field  she  would  still  be  outnumbered,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  a  contingency  are  too  remote  to  be  visible. 
If  the  Russian  armies  are  too  uncertain  to  be  of  active  value 
to  the  Allied  cause  they  are  also  too  uncertain  to  be  ignored 
by  Germany.  Sidney  Corvx. 

Sax  Francisco,  September  26,   1917. 

■  ■■ 

The  western  districts  of  the  vilayet  of  Monastir  and 
a  large  part  of  that  of  Kossovo  are  inhabited  by  a  race 
wilder  and  more  primitive  than  any  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
rope— the  Albanians.  Very  little  is  known  of  this 
strange  and  interesting  people,  save  that  they  speak  an 
Indo-European  tongue,  but  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
recognized  groups  of  the  Aryan  family.  It  is  prob- 
able that  they  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Illyrians, 
who  were  driven  westwards  by  the  advancing  waves  of 
Slavs.  Their  language,  like  the  people  themselves,  is 
wild  and  lawless,  and  has  practically  no  literature. 
Even  the  popular  songs  are  very  few.  The  Turkish 
government  has  deliberately  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  and  makes  use  of  them  to 
overawe  the  neighboring  peoples. 


INDIVIDUALITIES; 


i 


Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  land  surface  is  com- 
prised within  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  it  is  as  far 
around  the  coast  of  Africa  as  it  is  around  the  world. 
Every  eighth  person  of  the  world's  population  lives  in 
the  "dark  continent"  (says  the  Christian  Herald).  The 
blacks  double  their  number  every  forty  years  and  the 
whites  every  eighty  years.  There  are  843  languages 
and  dialects  spoken  among  the  blacks  of  Africa,  but 
only  a  few  of  them  written.  One  area  in  Africa  un- 
occupied by  missionaries  is  three  times  the  size  of  New- 
England,  a  second  would  make  four  states  like  New 
York,  and  another  is  eighteen  times  the  size  of  Ohio. 
Throughout  Africa  there  is  one  missionary  to  even' 
133,000  souls. 

■■■ 

Nearly  a  thousand  years  had  passed  since  the  birth 
of  Christ  before  the  Russian  Slavs  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  Already  the  English,  the  Franks,  and  the 
Germans  had  been  Christians  for  some  centuries,  when, 
in  987,  Prince  Vladimir  sent  envoys  to  stud}-  the  re- 
ligions of  the  various  neighboring  nations  whose  rep- 
resentative had  been  urging  him  to  embrace  their  re- 
spective faiths.  Nestor  describes  their  report  in  amus- 
ing terms.  Of  the  Mussulmans  they  reported,  "There 
is  no  gladness  among  them,  only  sorrow  and  a  great 
stench ;  their  religion  is  not  a  good  one."  At  Constan- 
tinople they  said  "we  no  longer  knew  whether  we  were 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  nor  such  beaut}',  and  we  know 
not  hew  to  tell  of  it." 


Princeton  University  is  now  making  it  possible  for 
men  [to  obtain  their  degrees  in  three  years,  instead  of 


One  of  the  great  devotees  of  the  films  is  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  who  patronizes  almost  every  change  of  bill  and 
accepts  a  dinner  invitation  only  with  the  proviso  that 
the  movies  are  to  follow.  As  Sir  Gilbert  is  hard  at 
work  on  a  new  novel  this  is  his  relaxation. 

Agnes  Nestor,  who  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to 
the  woman's  committee  of  the  United  States  National 
Council  of  Defense,  is  vice-president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Glove  Workers'  Union  and  leading  social  worker 
of  Chicago,  with  an  established  status  in  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor.  She  has  had  much  experience  with 
administration  of  the  interests  temporary  and  perma- 
nent of  wage-earners. 

Charles  Allen  Prosser,  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
United  States  Vocational  Bureau,  brought  into  being 
by  recent  legislation,  is  regarded  as  the  leading  expert 
of  the  country  in  this  form  of  utilitarian  instruction. 
In  getting  him  for  the  national  service,  the  Adminis- 
tration deprived  the  great  technical  and  vocational 
school  of  Minneapolis,  Dunwoody  Institute,  of  its  ad- 
ministrator and  organizer. 

Ella  Frances  Lynch,  who  is  one  of  the  most  active 
advocates  for  the  educating  of  children  at  home  and 
who  founded  the  League  of  Teacher  Mothers,  is  not 
very  much  impressed  with  the  idea  of  military  training 
in  schools.  "The  home  is  the  best  training  camp."  she 
says.  "Home  discipline,  home  unity,  home  efficiency 
must  prepare  the  way  and  train  the  individual  for 
national  discipline,  national  unity,  and  efficiency  under 
a  democratic  government." 

Professor  Albert  Milhaud,  the  editor  of  Le  Rappel, 
with  Le  Radical,  the  most  important  organ  of  the  great 
Radical  and  Radical  Socialist  party  in  France,  is  an 
expert  on  political  history.  The  author  of  "Histoire 
Contemporaine."  he  also  collaborated  in  the  writing  of 
Lavisse  and  Rambaud's  "Histoire  Generale."  It  is, 
therefore,  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  this 
man  should  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  in  support  of 
the  Rhine  as  the  natural  frontier  rampart  of  France. 

Vice-President  Marshall  is  credited  with  being  a  par- 
ticularly good  presiding  officer,  and  except  when  he 
becomes  peevish  over  the  senatorial  delays  he  manages 
to  keep  mum.  So  far  as  assisting  the  chief  executive 
is  concerned,  that  is  the  last  thing  Mr.  Marshall  wants 
to  do.  He  never  goes  to  the  White  House  except  to 
attend  formal  social  functions  of  some  sort  or  other. 
He  never  requests  any  favors  from  Mr.  Wilson  or  from 
any  cabinet  officers.  From  the  business  of  running  the 
government  he  keeps  his  hands  oft  entirely. 

Brigadier-General  Peyton  Conway  March,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  named  by  the  War  Department  as  chief  of  the 
artillery  forces  in  France,  and  is  now  acting  in  that 
capacity.  He  is  a  West  Pointer  of  the  class  of  1888, 
and  has  an  excellent  record  preceding  and  leading  up  to 
his  share  in  the  pacification  of  the  Philippines.  During 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  he  was  United  States  military 
attache  to  the  Japanese  forces,  and  is  one  of  the  men 
whose  abilities  and  temper  were  studied  by  General 
Pershing  in  action  while  mutually  policing  the  Philip- 
pines. 

A.  L.  Moreau  Gottschalk,  United  States  consul- 
general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  pros- 
pect of  a  revival  of  the  cotton-growing  industry  of 
Brazil.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  republic 
is  the  original  home  of  one  of  the  parent  cottons  of  the 
world.  Cotton  thrives  in  the  country,  when  skillfully 
cultivated,  but  the  industry  has  thus  far  been  neglected 
for  others  more  profitable.  The  consul-general  ad- 
vances a  strong  point  when  he  says  that  a  by-product 
of  the  cotton  industry,  cottonseed  oil-cake,  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  cattle-raisers. 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  Russell, 
M.  P.,  whose  department  is  doing  much  to  encourage 
and  increase  food  production  in  Ireland,  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland  for  the  last  ten  years.  Sir 
Thomas  Russell  is  a  Scotsman  by  birth,  but  all  his 
working  life  has  been  spent  in  Ireland,  the  country  of 
his  adoption,  where  he  settled  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  is  a  keen  temperance  re- 
former, but  perhaps  he  will  be  best  known  by  the  part 
he  took  in  connection  with  the  Land  Act.  which  was 
passed  in  1896,  and  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Wyndham 
worked  faithfully  in  the  House  and  outside  and  until 
it  became  law.  Sir  Thomas  Russell  is  also  the  founder 
of  the  new  land  movement  in  Ulster. 

Florence  Finch  Kelley,  who  is  serving  on  the  special 
commission  appointed  to  investigate  charges  of  sweat- 
shop labor  in  connection  with  manufacture  of  United 
States  military  uniforms  by  contractors  in  and  around 
New  York  City,  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
students  of  social  welfare  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  Her  first  efforts  in  self-support  and  economic 
independence  were  in  journalism,  and  she  has  a  long 
record  of  efficiency  to  her  credit  on  the  Boston,  New 
York.  San  Francisco,  .and  Chicago  press.  Then  her 
attention  was  turned  to  conditions  of  woman  and  child 
labor,  and  from  that  time  on  she  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
worker  for  economic  justice.  In  1905  she  journeyed 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  study  the  workings 


of  advanced  legislation  and  industrial  democracy  there, 
and  on  her  return  she  wrote  much  for  the  press.  She 
has  served  on  important  official  investigations  of  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Hoffman  Philip,  nominated  to  represent  the  United 
States  as  minister  to  Colombia,  is  one  of  the  group  of 
American  young  men  with  social  standing  and  a  per- 
sonal income,  who  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  a 
"career"  during  the  days  when  Presidents  Roosevelt 
and  Taft  were  encouraging  such  action.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge  LTniversity, 
England.  For  a  year  he  was  minister  resident  and 
consul-general  to  Abyssinia,  and  then  he  was  shifted  to 
South  America,  where  he  was  secretary  to  the  embassy 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  From  1910  to  1912  he  served  at  the 
same  post  in  Constantinople,  then  came  back  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  season  to  be  head  of  the  division  of  Near 
Eastern  affairs.  In  1912  he  went  back  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  has  been  the  right-hand  man  of  Am- 
bassadors Morgenthau  and  Elkus. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray. 
By  the   flow  of  the  inland   river. 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  ; 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These   in    the    robings   of  glory, 
Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 
All  with  the  battle-blood  gory. 
In   the  dusk  of  eternity  meet : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go, 
Lovingly  laden   with   flowers. 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So  with  an  equal  splendor, 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall. 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender. 
On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue, 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

So.    when   the    summer    calleth. 

On   forest   and   field  of  grain, 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 
Wet   with   the   rain,   the   Blue, 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding. 

The  generous  deed  was  done. 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading 
Xo  braver  battle  was  won : 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 
Under   the  blossoms,   the   Blue, 
Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

Xo  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever. 
Or  the   winding   rivers  be   red ; 
They  banish   our   anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead ! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love   for  the   Gray. 

— Francis  Miles  Finch. 


Three  Hundred  Thousand  More. 
We    are    coming,    Father    Abraham,    three    hundred    thousand 

more, 
From   Mississippi's  winding  stream   and   from   New   England's 

shore ; 
We  leave  our  ploughs  and  workshops,  our  wives  and  children 

dear, 
With    hearts   too    full    for   utterance,    with   but   a    silent  tear; 
We  dare  not  look  behind  us,  but  steadfastly  before ; 
\\  e    are    coming,    Father    Abraham,    three    hundred    thousand 

more ! 

If  you  look  across  the  hilltops  that  meet  the  northern  sky, 
Long  moving  lines  of  rising  dust  your  vision  may  descry ; 
And  now  the  wind,  an  instant,  tears  the  cloudy  veil  aside, 
And  floats  aloft  our  spangled  flag  in  glory  and  in  pride, 
And  bayonets   in   the  sunlight  gleam,    and  bands  brave   music 

pour : 
We    are    coming,    Father    Abraham,    three    hundred    thousand 

more ! 

If  you   look    all   up    our  valleys   where   the   growing   harvests 

shine, 
You  may  see  our  sturdy  farmer  boys  fast  forming  into  line  ; 
And    children    from   their   mother's.. knees    are    pulling   at   the 

weeds, 
And   learning   how   to   reap    and   sow    against   their    country's 

needs ; 
And  a  farewell  group  stands  weeping  at  every  cottage  door : 
We    are    coming,    Father    Abraham,    three    hundred    thousand 

more ! 

You  have  called  us,   and  we're  coming,  by  Richmond's  bloody 

tide 
To    lay    us    down,    for    Freedom's    sake,    our    brothers'    bones 

beside, 
Or  from  foul  treason's  savage  grasp  to  wrench  the  murderous 

blade, 
And  in  the  face  of  foreign  foes  its  fragments  to  parade. 
Six  hundred  thousand  loyal  men  and  true  have  gone  before : 
We    are    coming,    Father    Abraham,    three    hundred    thousand 

more !  — Unknown. 
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THE  MEXICAN  PROBLEM. 


C.  W.  Barron,  Editor  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  Describes 
Some  Existing  Conditions. 

It    is    unfortunate    that    because    the    European    war 

,     looms  so  large  in  our  perspective  Mexican  affairs  have 

been   almost   completely   sidetracked.      From   the   small 

space  that  they  occupy  in  the  news  columns  one  gets 

the  impression  that  order  has  now  been   restored  and 

I     normal  conditions  of  organized  government  have  taken 

i     the  place  of  anarchy  and  chaos.     It  is  true  that  condi- 

i     tions  have  somewhat  improved  in  certain  districts,  but 

there  are  yet  no  signs  of  a  stable  government.     Many 

states  are  still  under  independent  chieftains  at  war  with 

Carranza,   while  over  other  states  he  exercises  but  a 

J     nominal  control. 

It  was  to  examine  the  Mexican  situation  at  first  hand 
that  Mr.  C.  W.  Barron,  the  editor  of  the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  a  keen  student  and  observer,  who  has  taken  a 
lifelong  interest  in  Mexico,  undertook  a  journey  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande  last  spring,  and  he  has  written  his 
impressions  in  an  enlightening  volume.  Mr.  Barron  is 
first  of  all  an  economist  and  an  expert  in  international 
finance,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  devote  much 
space  to  the  oil  situation  in  Mexico,  for  that  great  in- 
dustry is  today  one  of  the  big  factors  in  world  affairs. 
It  is  when  he  deals  with  the  oil  industry  in  its  relation 
to  Mexican  civilization,  however,  that  his  impressions 
are  most  pertinent  and  valuable. 

At  the  start  he  flays  two  popular  fallacies  in  regard 
to  Mexico  which  apparently  formed  the  basis  of  the 
policy  which  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan 
followed.    He  says: 

The  United  States  can  never  take  its  proper  attitude  in  co- 
operative democracy  toward  its  sister  republic  until  two  popu- 
lar, yet  absolutely  false,  impressions  of  Mexico  are  removed. 
These  popular  fallacies  are  : 

First,  that  the  natural  wealth  of  Mexico  has  furnished  a 
base  for  contending  business  interests  from  the  United  States 
to  promote  Mexican  quarrels. 

Second,  that  the  land  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexi- 
can troubles. 

The  results  of  our  singularly  inept  policy  based  upon 
these  false  premises  have  been  tragic.  There  is  no 
hope  for  Mexico  until  American  and  European  enter- 
prise shall  have  fair  play  in  that  country,  shall  have 
its  rights  and  property  protected,  and  be  enabled  to  give 
that  employment  and  prosperity,  for  which  her  people 
long,  and  which  will  bring  them  education  and  en- 
lightenment. Here  is  his  just  indictment  of  our  mis- 
taken policy: 

Had  we  deliberately  gone  about  a  diabolical  scheme  to  wreck 
a  billion  of  foreign  capital,  to  give  forty  thousand  foreigners 
over  to  plunder,  and  to  increase  misery,  poverty,  and  sorrow 
for  more  than  fifteen  million  Mexicans,  we  could  have  con- 
ceived of  no  more  effective  plan  than  that  which  we  have  exe- 
cuted toward  her  without  ever  planning  anything  against  her. 

Because  the  Guggenheim  smelting  interests  could  make 
some  millions  of  dollars  more  a  year  with  peace  in  Mexico, 
nobody  must  speak  a  word  for  peace  in  Mexico,  for  the 
Guggenheims  represent  capital  and  the  securities  of  their  com- 
panies are  in  Wall  Street.  Because  the  Standard  Oil  people 
with  peace  in  Mexico  might  build  pipe  lines  therein  and  buy 
Mexican  oil  and  make  money  refining  it,  it  is  better  to  have 
anarchy  in  Mexico  than  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  should 
have  any  more  capital,  wealth,   or  earnings. 

Therefore  Mexico  must  be  cut  asunder,  Carranza  must  rule 
or  tumble  down  in  Mexico  City  ;  Villa  may  overrun  Chihuahua 
and  even  raid  into  the  United  States ;  Pelaez  may  govern  in 
the  oil  fields;  Felix  Diaz  may  operate  from  Vera  Cruz;  Za- 
pata may  rule  to  the  south  of  Mexico  City,  and  Cantu  may 
run   Lower  California. 

If  we  had  meditated  a  diabolical  plan  to  ruin  Mexico,  and 
all  the  friends  of  Mexico,  how  successful  would  have  been 
the  most  wicked  machination  if  it  could  have  accomplished  the 
present  disunited  and  hopeless  situation  ! 

If  Mexico  had  been  permitted  to  be  truly  free  by  an  assist- 
ing hand  from  the  United  States,  what  a  power  today  would 
be  her  food  and  mineral  resources  in  help  and  health  for  the 
whole  world ! 

We  have  declared  ourselves  brother-keeper  of  Mexico  and 
have  imprisoned  her;  and  as  she  tears  herself  within  her  own 
prison  walls,  we  stuff  cotton  in  our  ears  and  give  her  over 
to  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  crazy,  illogical  brains  such  as  Lincoln 
Steffens. 

It  is  a  dark  picture  that  Mr.  Barron  paints  of  the 
present  difficulties  that  beset  the  government  of  Mexico. 
Mexico  has  no  credit,  and  without  money  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  power  to  restore  order  or  put  down  rival 
revolutions.    He  marvels  that  Carranza  keeps  on  at  all : 

It  is  a  mystery  to  everybody  in  and  out  of  Mexico  how 
Carranza  can  exist.  I  have  very  reliable  reports  from  abroad 
that  some  German  money  has  come  into  his  hands.  Only 
recently  he  took  $38,000,000  Mexican  silver  from  the  banks 
in  Mexico  City,  and  it  was  figured  that  this  would  last  him 
only  so  many  weeks  and  that  then  Villa  would  again  be  raid- 
ing over  the  country.  When  Carranza  has  troops  and  money. 
Villa  takes  to  the  hills,  but  when  the  money  is  gone  and  his 
soldiers  clamor  for  pay.  Villa  appears  on  the  scene  and 
promises  the  compensation  of  loot;  and  our  Mr.  Wilson  says 
that  these  good  patriots,  both  of  whom  have  been  his  allies, 
must  fight  it  out  as  did  our  forefathers. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Wilson's  forefathers  would  really  have  sat 
up  on  the  top  rail  of  a  fence  and  cheered  on  the  Indian  tribes 
against  the  American  pioneer  bringing  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion into  the  jungle?  Would  they  have  called  out,  "Bully 
for  you,  old  Puritan,  over  goes  your  meeting-house  and  some 
children  in  the  flames!  Buck  up  there,  old  Sioux,  there  are 
more  scalps  for  you ;  more  women  to  torture  !  more  fields  to 
burn;    more  plunder   ahead!    fight   it   out!" 

Very  accurately  does  Mr.  Barron  point  out  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  problem  that  faces  us  in  Mexico.  It  is 
a  problem  of  one  civilization  and  one  order,  one  rule 
and  procedure,  in  contact  with  another  civilization, 
another  order,  procedure,  and  morality.  The  old  order 
must  give  way  to  the  new,  but  conquest  or  establish- 
ment of  rules  from  above  or  outside  can  not  secure  this. 


It  must  come  from  the  development  of  the  people,  a 
development  which  is  primarily  economic  in  its  bases. 
All  civilization  is  based  on  the  institution  of  private 
property,  its  security,  and  safety  from  illegal  seizure. 
Give  the  Mexican  people  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
prosperous  economic  life  and  civilization  and  organized 
government  will  follow  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  the 
only  kind  of  conquest  of  Mexico  that  will  avail. 

No  better  example  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition 
could  be  found  than  in  the  Tampico  oil  fields.  Here 
capital  is  operating  and  industry  is  booming.  It  is  the 
one  bright  spot  in  Mexico.  Elsewhere  all  is  anarchy 
and  disorder,  and  the  Mexicans  are  typical  Mexicans. 
In  the  oil  fields  all  is  changed.  Employment  has 
brought  prosperity,  and  with  prosperity  has  come  the 
desire  for  education  and  the  ambition  to  achieve  better 
conditions  of  life.  It  is  an  object  lesson  to  Mexico  and 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Barron  has  written  a  valuable  book.  At  times 
one  could  wish  for  better  arrangement  of  topics  and 
greater  consecutiveness,  and  one  feels  that  an  undue 
portion  of  the  volume  has  been  devoted  to  a  booming 
of  the  oil  industry,  but  it  is  first-hand  information  on  a 
vitally  important  problem  by  a  man  who  knows  and 
thinks. 

The  Mexican  Problem.     By  Clarence  W.  Barron. 
New  York :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ;  $1  net. 
■^•^. 

HOW  TO  LIVE  AT  THE  FRONT. 


Lieutenant  Macquarrie  Writes  a  Book  of  Advice  for  Ameri- 
can Soldiers. 


Lieutenant  Hector  Macquarrie  of  the  British  Royal 
Field  Artillery  says  that  while  in  America  he  was  asked 
so  many  questions  as  to  conditions  at  the  front  that 
he  has  written  this  book  about  the  ''little  things  in  war- 
fare" for  the  benefit  of  American  soldiers  who  are 
likely  soon  to  find  themselves  in  Europe.  Difficulties, 
he  says,  must  inevitably  arise,  but  most  of  them  can  be 
solved  by  cheerfulness.  Officers  and  men  alike  will 
be  inexperienced,  but  they  will  do  their  best  with 
mutual  helpfulness: 

You  know  that  to  look  after  you  is  an  officer's  duty — to  see 
that  your  clothing  is  in  good  condition,  to  see  that  you  are 
well  fed  and  that  the  food  is  good  and  well  cooked,  even 
to  see  that  your  bed  is  comfortable,  and  most  of  all,  to  see 
that  you  are  happy  and  contented.  The  most  important 
lesson  an  officer  has  to  learn  is  not  to  use  his  sword  well, 
not  to  be  able  to  give  correct  commands  and  to  know  at 
once  when  they  are  not  being  obeyed  correctly,  not  to  be  able 
to  look  like  a  peacock  and  salute  his  superiors ;  but  to  be 
able  to  understand  you,  to  be  able  to  look  after  you  so  well 
that  you  will  respect  him  and  be  willing  to  die  for  him  if 
necessary.  It  will  take  him  a  little  time  to  learn  this,  but  he 
will  learn  it.  If  he  makes  mistakes,  try  and  put  up  with  them 
cheerfully.  He  is  doing  his  best  and  all  the  time  he  is 
getting  blazes  from  his  superiors — you  don't  hear  it,  or  you 
ought   not  to. 

There  are  some  few  new  soldiers  who  think  that  to 
salute  an  officer  is  in  some  way  a  mark  of  inferiority. 
It  is  not  now  insisted  on  at  the  front,  but  the  men  do 
it    automatically : 

As  a  sign  of  bondage  saluting  seems  to  irritate  certain 
people.  An  American  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  un- 
less he  looks  at  saluting  in  the  right  way  may  possibly  object 
to  it  as  a  sign  of  autocracy.  Let  him  remember  that  it  is 
just  as  compulsory  for  an  officer  to  salute  a  private  as  it  is 
for  the  officer  to  be  saluted,  and  that  the  junior  officer  must 
salute  his  superior  as  the  private  must  salute  his  officer — it 
is  merely  a  method  of  saying,  "How  do  you  do?" 

Never  drink  the  water  of  France,  says  the  author. 
Filtered  water  will  be  supplied  from  a  cart.  It  tastes 
and  smells  like  a  corpse,  but  it  is  harmless.  But  the 
billets  will  be   comfortable  and  the  people  hospitable : 

Madame,  the  farmer's  wife,  will  always  welcome  you  into 
her  large  living-room.  She  will  serve  you  very  good  coffee 
at  a  charge  of  2  cents  a  cup,  though  perhaps  she  may  regard 
you  as  millionaires  and  charge  you  more.  She  will  also  sell 
for  a  small  sum  eggs  and  bacon  and  very  good  brown  bread 
which  she  has  made  herself.  You  will  all  spend  your  evenings 
in  the  farmhouse  living-room,  and  practice  the  French  that 
you  have  learned  from  the  ladies  near  your  barracks  in 
America.  You  will  feel  very  much  encouraged,  for  madame 
has  become  used  by  now  to  English-speaking  soldiers,  and 
although  she  may  not  be  able  to  speak  English  herself,  she 
will  be  able  to  follow  you  pretty  well.  She  is  very  large 
and  good-natured  and  not  very  clean.  She  invariably  has  a 
daughter  who  is  called  Marie  Louise  or  Gabrielle.  Marie 
Louise  will  speak  English  quite  well,  although  it  will  be  the 
English  of  the  British  Tommy.  So  if  perchance  she  uses 
some  rather  awkward  phrases  in  quite  a  mild  voice,  do 
not  be  surprised.  Don't  act  on  it.  In  the  barn  you  will  be 
very  much  crowded,  perhaps,  and  it  may  be  a  little  bit  un- 
comfortable, but  the  day  will  come  when  the  opportunity  of 
sleeping  in  a  barn  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  luxury. 

The  author  has  much  to  say  about  the  behavior  of 
the  Germans.  No  matter  what  the  appearances  may  be, 
it  is  never  safe  to  trust  them : 

I  suppose  you  have  all  read  about  the  first  Christmas  day 
in  the  trenches,  when  at  certain  parts  of  the  line  the  sol- 
diers on  each  side  stepped  into  No  Man's  Land,  exchanged 
hats,  and  generally  had  an  interesting  time.  It  has  never 
occurred  since.  Hate  has  taken  too  firm  a  possession  of 
the  mind  of  the  soldier  to  allow  this  sort  of  thing  to  happen 
again.  Besides,  it  is  discouraged  by  the  senior  officers  on 
both  sides.  You  see,  we  just  can't  trust  the  Germans.  It 
is  an  awful  pity.  However,  at  parts  of  the  line  where  the 
trenches  are  very  close  together,  you  will  often  have  the 
chance  of  telling  the  Germans  in  good  solid  American  what 
you  think  of  them.  If  you  are  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman, 
this  will  be  simple,  although  a  good  many  Germans  seem 
to  be  able  to  speak  English.  However,  even  this  is  dis- 
couraged. 

Fight  hard,  says  Lieutenant  Macquarrie,  but  fight 
like  a  man.  like  an  American,  not  like  a  Hun : 

She    has    fallen   very   low.      Even   we,   possessed   of  quite   a 


number  of  faults,  can  not  afford  to  do  anything  else  but 
hate  her ;  but  remember  that  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
war  rests  on  our  shoulders  as  part  of  the  human  race.  We 
have  got  away  from  our  old  ideals,  all  of  us,  and  not  Ger- 
many alone.  People  are  very  fond  of  saying  that  Great 
Britain  is  fighting  for  her  existence,  and  for  nothing  else. 
They  are  always  saying  it.  They  don't  give  us  a  chance  for 
higher  impulses.  But  perhaps  there  are  some  British  people 
who  think  differently,  perhaps  the  great  majority  do.  Per- 
haps many  of  them  are  fighting  because  Germany  in  their 
eyes  has  proved  herself  to  be  rotten  at  the  core.  She  has 
been  very  unsportsmanlike.  Her  organized  use  of  gas  in 
battle  is  enough  to  make  most  men  glad  to  take  up  the  sword 
and  go  at  her — you  will  be  sure  of  it  after  you  have  seen  a 
man  die  of  gas  poisoning.  Don't  trust  the  enemy  an  inch, 
but  remember  that  when  you  feel  like  paying  him  back  in 
his  own  coin  that  you  are  an  American,  not  a  Hun.  The 
greatest  victory  you  can  ever  win  is  the  victory  over  hatred 
— generous  treatment  to  a  fallen  foe,  but  don't  be  a  fool  with 
them — take  no  chances.  They  can  be  unbelievingly  dirty  in 
their   methods. 

Here  is  an  example  of  Hun  methods.  A  party  of 
British  crept  out  to  rescue  a  wounded  man  and  of 
course  the  Germans  fired  on  them,  killing  two  of  them: 

They  were  evidently  pleased  with  the  work  they  had  done, 
for  the  next  day  a  Tommy  lying  on  the  outside  of  the  wire 
was  seen  to  be  moving  his  arm  every  minute.  The  trenches 
were  about  two  hundred  yards  apart,  and  he  could  be  plainly 
seen.  It  was  decided  to  attempt  to  get  him  in  that  night. 
Towards  the  afternoon  the  colonel  came  down  with  a  very 
good  telescope,  and  fixing  it  between  two  sandbags  loose 
at  the  top  of  the  parapet  had  a  good  look.  Fortunately,  he 
was  able  to  see  that  the  man  was  dead.  He  wondered  at  the 
movement.  On  looking  closer  he  discovered  a  string  fixed 
to  the  Tommy's  wrist  which  was  being  pulled  occasionally. 
Pretty  clever,  eh  ?  So  the  Germans  have  learned  to  make 
use  of  the   manly  impulses   of  their   enemy. 

The  book  is  written  in  an  easy  and  colloquial  style, 
pleasant  to  read  and  useful  to  remember. 

How  to  Live  at  the  Front.  By  Hector  Macquarrie, 
B.  A.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25. 


The  educated  woman  in  Russia  even  prior  to  the 
revolution  enjoyed  a  position  of  freedom  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  She  was  fre- 
quently found  as  owner  and  manager  of  large  factories 
and  estates;  she  got  her  degrees  at  the  universities 
along  with  men ;  she  was  given  posts  as  teachers  of 
all  kinds,  including  professorships  at  men's  universities, 
and  she  practiced  medicine  and  dentistry.  There  was 
a  marked  tendency  to  encourage  her  entering  the  legal 
profession,  and  the  Constitutional  Democrats  in  the 
Duma  wanted  to  admit  her  to  the  duties  of  jury  service. 
When  women  teachers  and  professors  had  served 
twenty  years  they  were  entitled  to  retire  on  a  govern- 
ment pension,  and  if  they  died  and  were  survived  by 
husbands,  the  pensions  continued  during  their  hus- 
bands' lives. 


Throughout  the  little  kingdom  of  Liechtenstein, 
which  lies  between  Switzerland  and  Austria,  are  many 
shrines,  little  crosses,  and  crumbling  castles.  One  of 
the  latter,  beside  the  village  of  Balzers,  has  stood  1000 
years  and  never  has  been  captured.  The  Swiss  tried 
to  take  it  in  1499  from  its  baron.  Overlooking  the 
Rhine,  these  ruins  recall  the  day  when  robber  barons 
extracted  a  tariff  from  every  boat  which  passed  in 
front  of  their  domains.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
farmers.  They  grow  flax,  maize,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  vegetables.  Liechtenstein  practically  exists  on  its 
own  bread,  cheese,  milk,  honey,  and  wine.  Cattle  graze 
on  its  fertile  meadows  and  the  firs  of  the  mountains 
furnish  wood  for  heat. 


Gesture's  part  in  Oriental  drama  is  set  forth  in  a 
recent  Hindu  volume,  which  says  that  there  is  a  fitting 
gesture  to  represent  every  emotion.  The  gesture,  in 
fact,  is  described  as  a  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  of  the 
soul.  There  are  nine  movements  of  the  head,  corre- 
sponding to  nine  emotions,  mentioned  by  one  authority, 
twenty-four  by  another ;  twenty-eight  movements  of 
the  single  hands,  and  twenty-four  (or  twenty-six)  of 
the  double  hands,  etc.;  also  "hands"  denoting  animals, 
trees,  oceans,  and  other  things.  For  example,  a  cer- 
tain position  of  the  hands  denotes  a  certain  emperor, 
caste,  or  planet.  The  translator  says,  rather  slyly,  that 
only  a  cultivated  audience  can  appreciate  Indian 
"actor's  art." 

m»m 

Hunan,  China,  is  a  very  large  egg-producing  district. 
Changsha  is  one  of  the  most  important  distributing 
centres  and  eggs  are  preserved  here  for  shipment  to 
other  parts  of  China.  Under  the  old  system  the  eggs 
are  collected  in  the  country  round  about  and  sent  to 
the  ty;g  commission  houses  to  be  sold  to  retail  dealers 
or  peddlers.  For  export  to  other  parts  of  China  the 
eggs  are  preserved  by  wrapping  them  in  a  coating  of 
clay  and  salt  mixed  with  rice  hulls.  Such  clay-wrapped 
eggs  are  then  closely  packed  in  large  jars  and  sealed 
up,  after  which  they  are  said  to  keep  indefinitely. 


Russian  priests  are  paid  no  stated  salary,  but,  like 
the  clergy  in  rural  Ireland,  bargain  with  their  parish- 
ioners for  life  and  death  fees.  Before  the  revolution 
sometimes  25  or  30  rubles  ($8-$10)  was  charged  for  a 
marriage.  But  after  the  revolution  the  situation 
changed.  For  instance,  a  group  of  Siberian  peasants 
in  a  village  near  Tomsk  threw  off  the  autocracy  of 
the  priest  as  soon  as  news  of  the  revolution  came. 
Their  first  act  was  to  hold  a  village  meeting  and  the 
first  resolution  passed  was  one  fixing  the  permanent 
marriage  fee  at  a  maximum  of  3  rubles  ($1  i. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

A  form  of  security  until  recently  unknown 
in  America  has  made  its  appearance  on  the 
investment  market  under  the  name  of  Federal 
Farm  Loan  bonds.  As  explained  in  a  state- 
ment received  from  Frank  R.  Wilson  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Federal  Farm  Loan 
bonds,  which  are  issued  under  the  regulation 
of  the  United  States  government  have  as  the 
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security  behind  them  the  massed  first  farm 
mortgages  taken  by  the  twelve  Federal  Land 
Banks  operating  under  the  new  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act-  It  appears  that  already  bond- 
houses  have  contracted  to  take  $30,000,000  of 
these  securities  and  that  it  is  expected  that 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in  Washington 
will  authorize  the  issuance  of  from  $100,000.- 
000  to  §150,000,000  of  these  securities  within 
the  coming  year.     Being  instrumentalities   of 
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the  government,  these  bonds  are  free  of  all 
forms  of  taxation.  They  bear  4]/z  per  cent, 
interest  and  are  selling  at  10]  Js,  which  means 
a  net  return  of  4J$  for  a  five-year  period,  or 
4.45  for  a  20-year  bond.  Securities  of  this 
sort  have  long  been  known  in  European  coun- 
tries, where  rural  credits  institutions  have 
been  making  loans  to  farmers  and  issuing 
bonds  based  upon  the  assembled  land  se- 
curity. 
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Loans  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
are  limited  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  plus  20  per  cent,  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  permanent  insured  im- 
provements. The  basic  security  for  Federal 
Farm  Loan  bonds  is,  therefore,  farm-land  ap- 
praised at  twice  the  face  of  the  bonds.  Each 
loan  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  Farm  Loan 
Association  of  which  the  borrower  is  a  mem- 
ber. But  to  make  the  bonds  doubly  sure  the 
law  provides  that  each  one  of  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks  shall  be  liable  for  the 
bonds  issued  by  any  of  the  banks,,  thus  put- 
ting all  of  the  mortgages  of  all  of  the  Federal 
Land  Banks,  together  with  the  capital  stock 
of  all  the  banks,  including  the  stock  repre- 
sented by  the  5  per  cent,  purchases  of  all  the 
borrowers,  behind  the  bonds  issued  by  any 
one  of  the  banks. 

These  bonds,  as  stated  before,  are  exempt 
from  taxation.  They  may  be  purchased  by 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  They 
are  acceptable  at  par  to  secure  postal  savings 
deposits.  They  are  lawful  investments  for  all 
fiduciary  and  trust  funds,  and  security  for  all 
deposits  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  Federal  government.  In  a  majority  of 
states  they  are  lawful  investments,  under  the 
laws  of  the  states,  for  the  funds  of  savings 
banks,  insurance  companies,  guardians,  and 
trustees.  

Bradstreet's  regards  the  recent  downward 
movement  as  "an  episode  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  investment  and  speculation  to  war 
conditions."  The  most  immediate  cause 
for  the  early  September  break  was  "the  nar- 
rowing of  the  loan  market  at  New  York  and 
the  rise  of  call-money  rates  at  that  city  to  a 
level  which,  while  not  dangerous,  served  as 
a  warning  that  the  stock  market  could  not 
count  upon  any  extensive  borrowing  facili- 
ties."' Conditions  such  as  these  "naturally  pro- 
duced extensive  liquidation  of  holdings  of 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  operators,  large  and 
small,  who  had  to  a  certain  extent  depended 
upon  the  possibility  of  a  financial  inflation  as 
a  war  measure,  but  who  now  find  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  government  is  de- 
cidedly against  anything  of  that  character." 
Another  element  in  the  situation  was  "the 
continued  absence  of  purchasing  power.*' 
This,  according  to  general  opinion  in  Wall 
Street,  had  resulted  from  uncertainty  about 
price-fixing  for  steel,  copper,  etc..  and  its  ef- 
fects, and  about  the  extent  of  the  excess 
profits  taxation  to  which  corporations  were  to 
be  subjected.  It  had  been  matter  for  com- 
ment since  the  depression  set  in  steadily  that 
the  lowering  of  prices  for  securities  "failed 
to  attract  much  of  the  bargain-hunting  buying 
by  the  public  which  usually  makes  itself  felt 
under  such  conditions.''  To  all  appearances 
there  had  been  "a  general  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  wait  for  the  solution  of 
the  various  important  questions  involved  in 
the  financial  measures  which  are  still  being 
evolved  in  Congress."  This  absence  of  sup- 
port gave  the  stock  market  during  the  first 
week  in  September  "an  appearance  of  extreme 
instability,  the  melting  of  prices  being  only 
checked  by  the  covering  of  short  contracts  put 
out  by  the  rather  numerous  operators  on  the 
bear  side."  To  all  appearances,  market  quo- 
tations were  in  many  cases  "below  the  in- 
trinsic investment  values  of  securities,  even 
after  allowing  for  heavy  war  taxation  on 
profits."  

Combined  resources  of  San  Francisco  trust 
companies  increased  from  $22,197,844  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1916,  to  $28,193,876  on  August  31, 
1917,  according  to  the  state  bank  figures. 


remainder  the  largest  item,  $SS,137,260,  was 
contributed  by  special  property  and  other  spe- 
cial taxes;  $58,829,687  was  raised  from  busi- 
ness taxes  other  than  on  the  liquor  traffic ; 
S19.26J.S93  came  from  the  liquor  traffic ; 
$  1 9.3 6 5 ,499  was  derived  from  license  taxes 
other  than  on  business  :  and  $2,270,321  from 
poll  taxes.  

Exports  of  tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  tag- 
gers* tin  reached  their  highest  record  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  with  a  total 
of  521.S61.390  pounds,  valued  at  S2S.404.433, 
against  516.257.473  pounds,  valued  at  $18.- 
703.773,  in  1916.  and  105.899,762  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,643,806,  in  1914.  While  the  in- 
crease in.  1917  over  1916  was  only  5,603,917 
pounds,  the  increase  in  value  was  $9,700,660. 

The  large"  exports  in  the  past  two  years  are 
remarkable  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  tin  plate  has  become  a  factor 
in  our  export  trade  only  during  the  last  de- 
cade. The  first  record  of  exports  of  tin  plate 
was  in  the  year  1898,  when  20.827  pounds 
were  exported. 

American  tinned  plate  is  exported  to 
seventy-five  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Canada,  our  best  customer,  took  133,666,666 
pounds  in  1917;  Argentina,  51.333.333  pounds; 
Japan.  46,500.000  pounds;  British  East  India, 
59,800,000  pounds:  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
Brazil.  31,200,000  pounds  each:  China,  30,- 
500.000  pounds:  Hongkong,  22.500.000  pounds; 
United  Kingdom.  19.500,000  pounds;  Italy, 
18.600.000  pounds:  Straits  Settlements.  12.- 
750,000  pounds:  Uruguay,  11.500.000  pounds; 
France.  10.600.000  pounds;  Cuba,  9,000,000 
pounds:  Mexico.  4.333,333  pounds,  and  Russia, 
4.200,000  pounds,  with  lesser  amounts  to  many 
other  countries.  In  addition  to  these  large 
exports  to  foreign  countries,  there  were  ship- 
ments to  Alaska  aggregating  38,828,357 
pounds,  and  to  Hawaii  17,949.296  pounds. 
There  were  also  shipped  to  Alaska  tin  manu- 
factures, chiefly  tin-can  bodies  and  tops,  valued 
-.165.  

Gold  reserves  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  increased  by  $7,632,000  in 
the  week  just  closed,  while  total  resources 
gained  $5,000,000.  The  report  for  the  bank's 
149th  business  week,  ended  September  21st, 
follows:  Total  reserve.  S60.721.000;  total 
bills  on  hand,  $18,632,000;  total  earning  as- 
sets, 524.932.000.  with  total  resources  of 
$107,514,000.  

The  Western  Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Com- 
pany, which,  with  associates,  is  offering 
$1,000,000  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Shipbuilding  Company  at  prices,  accord- 
ing to  maturity,  to  yield  investors  6:;  per 
cent-  reports  a  good  call  for  the  issue.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  days  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  offering  one-half  of  the 
entire  issue  was  disposed  of- 


"Financial  Statistics  of  States.  1916,"  a  re- 
port showing  in  detail  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  forty-eight  states  for  the  fiscal 
year  1916,  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property  in  those  states,  and  the  taxes  levied 
during  the  year,  and  their  indebtedness  and 
assets  has  been  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Twenty-six  states  of  the  Union  are  not  pay- 
ing, from  their  revenues,  their  total  expenses 
for  governmental  costs,  interest  on  indebted- 
ness, and  outlays  for  permanent  improve- 
ments: and  of  this  number  eleven  are  not 
even  meeting  their  current  expenses  and  in- 
terest In  twenty-two  states,  however,  the 
revenues  exceed  the  total  expenditures  for 
current  expenses,  interest,  and  outlays.  These 
and  other  important  facts  are  brought  out  in 
the  report. 

The  aggregate  revenues  of  all  the  states 
during  the  year  were  S466.946.74S  :  the  aggre- 
gate expenditures  for  current  governmental 
costs,  including  interest  on  indebtedness, 
^---:.  71,093;  and  the  aggregate  outlays  for 
permanent  improvements,  $85,063,206.  The 
first  two  of  these  items  represent  increases  of 
1.1  per  cent,  and  6.3  per  cent,  respectivelv,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  figures"  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year;  but  the  outlays 
show  a  decrease  of  10.6  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  revenues,  $363,968,553,  or 
about  7S  per  cent,  represents  receipts  from 
the  various  kinds  of  taxes.  Nearlv  half  of 
this  amount,  $176,102,893,  was  derived  from 
the  general  property  tax,  made  up  of  taxes 
on  real  estate  and  personal  property.     Of  the 


United  States  exports  to  South  America  in 
the  fiscal  year  1917  were  over  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  in  value  as  in  1915,  hav- 
ing been  in  exact  terms  $259,559,458  against 
$Q9.423.957  in  1915.  To  Argentina  alone  the 
exports  in  1917  were  $82,382,884.  against  $32.- 
549,606  in  1915  ;  to  Brazil  $56,761,252.  against 
$25,629,555  in  1915;  to  Uruguay  S14.292.135, 
against  $5,171,323;  to  Chile  S44.573.185, 
against  $11,377,131;  to  Peru  $1S.SS5,174, 
against  S5.S73.474.  and  to  Colombia  $14,906,- 
786,  against  $6,675,564  in  1915. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  South 
America  in  1917  were  more  than  double  those 
of  1915.  totaling  $542,212,820  for  the  fiscal 
year  1917,  against  $261,489,563  in  1915.  The 
greatest  increase  was  from  Chile,  being  $113,- 
789,130  in  the  fiscal  year  1917,  against  $27,- 
6SQ.7S0  in  1915:  from  Argentina  $152,612,- 
411,  against  $73,776,258  in  1915:  from  Brazil 
$151,638,245,  against  $99,178,728;  from  Peru 
$36,379,016  against  $12,596,648.  and  from 
Uruguay  $30,406,532  in  the  fiscal  year  1917, 
against  $10,492,649  in  1915. 


A  firm  in  British  East  Africa  is  in  the 
market  for  optical  goods,  such  as  spectacles 
with  amber,  black,  and  blue-tinted  lenses, 
frames  to  be  made  of  composition  metal  or 
imitation  tortoise  shell ;  rolled  gold  mount- 
ings and  frames :  and  watch  crystals.  Copy- 
ing pencils  are  also  desired.  Payment  will  be 
made  by  sight  draft  with  bill  of  lading  at- 
tached. Quotations  are  preferred  in  English 
sterling.  Goods  should  be  packed  in  extra 
strong  cases  with  waterproof  linings  and 
wrappings.  Correspondence  may  be  in  Eng- 
I'.sb.  References.  Reserved  address  may  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Mention 
No.    25,392.  

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has  offered 
for  sale  an  issue  of  bonds  as  of  July  1,  1917, 
to  bear  4y2  per  cent,  interest.  Within  a  year 
the  twelve  banks  expect  to  issue  over  100  to 
150  million  dollars  in  these  bonds,  the  bonds 
to  be  secured  by  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  twelve  banks.  These  bonds  are  exempt 
from  all  taxes  except  inheritance  tax.  The 
twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  have  advanced  out 
of  their  original  capital  (510,000,000)  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  to   farmers  in  the  different 
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states:      In     California.     $1,400,000;     Texas. 
$761,000;      Washington,      S491.000:      Kansas, 
$412,000;   Montana.  $404,000;   Indiana.   $207,- 
000:    Nebraska.  '$243,000;    Illinois.    $151 
Massachusetts.  $28,000. 


In  the  Xew  York  market  Tuesday  the  de- 
posit receipts  for  the  United  Railroads  4  pe*J 
cent,   bonds   advanced   to   37,   as  against   sales 
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Many  investments  that  were  reason- 
ably safe  in  normal  times  are  now 
full  of  hazard.  The  prudent  investor 
will  realize  this. 

Bonds  of  well  established  public 
utility  companies,  conservatively  is- 
sued, answer  to  this  measure,  be- 
cause they  are  based  upon  the  sup- 
ply of  a  necessity,  the  demand  for 
which  will  probably  be  increased  by 
war  conditions. 
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at  30  on  Monday.  The  common  stock  of  the 
United  Railways  Investment  Company — the 
holding  corporation — moved  up  to  10  and  the 
preferred  stock  to  19. 


J.  R.  Mason  &  Co.,  who  recently  announced 
an  offering  of  $250,000  6  per  cent,  bonds  of 
Reclamation  District  No.  1000  at  prices  to 
yield  investors  5.75  per  cent.,  report  an  active 
demand   for  the  issue. 

The   land    comprising   Reclamation    District 
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Xo.  1000  is  situated  in  Sacramento  and  Sutter 
counties.  The  bonds,  which  are  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  income  tax  by 
act  of  Congress,  are  proving  to  be  popular, 
particularly  among  investors  with  large  in- 
comes   
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IRISHMEN  AT   WAR. 


Stories  from  the  Front,  Funny  and  Otherwise. 


The  memorable  words  of  an  Irish  member, 
leaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
outh    African    war    on    the   gallantry    of   the 
rish  regiments,  come  to  my  mind.     "This  war 
as  shown,"   said   he,    "that  as  brave   a   heart 
eats   under    the    tunic    of    a    Dublin    Fusilier 
s  under  the   kilt   of   a   Gordon   Highlander." 
The    saying  may  be   curiously   astray   as  to 
he   anatomy  of  the   Scotch,   but  the  truth   of 
t  in  regard  to  Irish  courage  has  been  efnpha- 
ized   by   the  victories   and   disasters    alike   of 
he    great   world    war.      On    all    the    fields    of 
onflict  east  and  west  the  Irish  soldiers  have 
•arned'the   highest   repute   for  valor.      "They 
■  hre     magnificent     fighters,"     says     Lieutenant 
.  Denis  Oliver  Barnett,  an  English  officer  of  a 
battalion  of  the  Leinster  Regiment,  in  letters 
;  Uhich  he  wrote  home  to  his  own  people.     A 
bublic  school  boy,  with  a  high  reputation   for 
jcholarship,   he  became   a   soldier   at  the   out- 
break of  the  war  instead  of  going  to  Oxford. 
^Courageous   and   high-minded   himself — as  his 
death  on  the  parapet  of  the  trenches,  directing 
land     heartening    his     men     in     bombing    the 
'enemy,  testifies — his  gay  and  sympathetic  let- 
iters  show  that  he  was  a  good  judge  of  char- 
acter.     He   also   says   of   his   men,    "They   are 
cheerier  than  the  English  Tommies,   and  will 
stand    anything.'1      Cheeriness    in    this    awful 
war    is    indeed    a    most    precious    possession. 
It  enhances  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  men. 
Where  it  does  not  exist  spontaneously  the  of- 

|- fleers   take   measures   to    cultivate   it.      As   far 

I  as  possible  they  try  to  remove  all  depressing 
influences,  and  make  things  bright  and  cheer- 

i ;  ful.      I   have   got   many  such   glimpses  of  the 

Irish    soldier    at    the    front,    and    their    total 

•  effect  is  the  impersonation   or   bodying   forth 

of     an     individual     who     provides     his     own 

gayety,   and  has  some  over  to  give  to   others 

I  — whimsical,   wayward,  with  a   childlike  petu- 

r  lance    and    simplicity ;    and    yet    fierce    withal. 
I    met    at    a    London    military    hospital    an 

[|  Irish  Catholic  chaplain  and  an  Irish  officer  of 
the   Army   Medical    Corps   back   from   French 

\  Flanders.       They    told    Irish    stories,    to    the 

1  great  enjoyment  and  comfort  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  ward.  "Be  careful  to  boil 
that  water  before  drinking  it,"  said  the  doc- 
tor to  men  of  an  Irish  battalion  whom  he 
found  drawing  supplies  from  a  canal  near 
Ypres.  "Why  so,  sir?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 
"Because  it's  full  of  microbes  and  boiling 
will  kill  them,''  answered  the  doctor.  "And 
uhere's  the  good,  sir?"  said  the  soldier.  "I'd 
as  soon  swallow  a  menagerie  as  a  graveyard 
any  day."  Another  example  of  a  quick- 
witted Hibernian  reply  was  given  by  the 
chaplain.  He  came  upon  a  man  of  the  trans- 
port service  of  his  battalion  belaboring  a 
donkey   which    was   slowly    dragging   a    heavy 

jgpacL  "Why  do  you  beat  the  poor  animal  so 
much?"  remonstrated  the  priest;  and  he  re- 
called a  legend  popular  in  Ireland  by  saying, 
"Don't  you  know  from  the  cross  on  the  ass's 
back  that  it  was  on  an  ass  Our  Lord  went 
into  Jerusalem?"  "But,  father,"  said  tnc 
soldier,  "if  Our  Lord  had  this  lazy  ould  ass 
He  wouldn't  be  there  yet."  One  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  ward  kept  the  laughter  going 
by  giving  an  example  of  Irish  traditional 
blundering  humor  from  the  trenches — a 
humor  due  to  an  excited  and  over-active 
mind.  "Don't  let  the  Germans  know  we're 
short  of  powder  and  shot,"  cried  an  Irish 
sergeant  to  his  men,  awaiting  the  bringing  up 
of  ammunition ;  "keep  on  firing  away  like 
blazes." 

Some  of  the  flowers  of  speech  that  have 
blossomed  from  the  Irish  regiments  at  the 
front  are  also  worth  culling.  Speaking  of 
the  Catholic  chaplain  of  his  battalion,  a  sol- 
dier said.  "He'd  lead  us  to  heaven;  an'  we'd 
follow  him  to  hell."  As  a  loaf  of  bread 
stuck  on  a  bayonet  was  passed  to  him  in  the 
trenches  another  exclaimed,  "Here  comes  the 
staff  of  life  on  the  point  of  death."  The  ir- 
regularity of  the  food  supply  in  the  trenches 
was  thus  described:  "It's  either  a  feast  or 
a  famine.  Sometimes  you  drink  out  of  the 
overflowing  cup  of  fulness,  and  other  times 
you  ate  off  the  empty  plate."  "What  have 
you  there?"  asked  a  nurse  of  an  Irish  pri- 
vate  of   the   Army   Medical    Corps,   at  a   base 

'  hospital,  as  he  was  rummaging  among  the  con- 
tents of  a  packing-case.  Taking  out  a  wooden 
leg,  he  answered :  "A  stump  speech  agin 
the  war." 

Good-humor  at  the  front  is  by  no  means 
an  exclusively  Irish  possession.  Happily  the 
soldiers  of  all  the  nationalities  within  the 
United  Kingdom  are  so  light-hearted  as  to 
find  even  in  the  most  dismal  situation  cause 
for  raillery,  pleasantry,  and  laughter,  and  to 
derive  from  their  mirth  a  more  enduring 
patience     of    discomfort    and    trouble.       The 

■  Irish  form  of  humor,  however,  differs  en- 
tirely from  the  English,  Scottish,  or  Welsh 
variety,  not  only  in  quality,  but  in  the  type 
of  mind  and  character  it  expresses.  In  most 
things  that  the  Irish  soldier  says  or  does 
there  is  something  racially  individual.  Per- 
haps its  chief  peculiarity,  apart  from  its 
quaintness,  is  that  usually  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  conscious  aim  or  end  behind  it.  The 
English   soldier,   and  the   Cockney   especially, 
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^he  safest  wood yoti  can  use 


The  first  five  minutes  of  a  fire  usually  settles  tie 
fate  of  the  threatened  building.  California  Red- 
wood offers  you  fire  safety  at  just  this  critical  point, 
for  it  is  extremely  reluctant  to  ignite,  burns  very 
slowly  and  is  easily  extinguished. 

Redwood's  fire  resistance  has  been  well  known 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  years  and  is  vouched  for 
by  thousands  of  users  and  authorities. 
■    Uncle  Sam  says,  in  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Circular,  No.  193: 

"Redwood  resists  fire  well,  and  even 
when  ignited  burns  very  slowly.'* 

Chief  Engineer  P.  H.  Shaughnessy  of  the  San 


Francisco  Fire  Department,  after  22  years'  expe- 
rience with  Redwood,  including  the  big  fire  of 
1906,  said: 

"ignites  much  less  quickly"  —  "burns 
much  more  slowly"  —  "more  easily  ex- 
tinguished." 
You  can  greatly  increase  the  fire  safety  of  your 
home  by  using  Redwood  for  the  rrame,siding,shin- 
gles,  interior  finish— in  fact,  throughout  the  building. 
In  factory,  warehouse  and  similar  construction 
Redwood  lessens  the  fire  risk — use  it  in  the  build- 
ing itself,  and  for  cores  of  fire  doors  and  shutters, 
fire  walls  and  elevator  shafts. 


California  Redwood 


Resists  fire  and  rot 
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Redwood  contains  a  natural  preservative  and  possesses  won- 
derful resistance  to  rot.  It  will  not  shrink  or  warp,  is  light  in 
weight,  easily  worked  and  suitable  for  every  interior  and  ex- 
terior use,  except  fine  floors. 

FREE  BOOKLETS.— Write  for  any  of  these  free 
booklets — "California  Redwood  Homes*',  "Redwood  for 
the  Engineer",  "Specialty  Usesof  Redwood",  The  Child's 
Story  of  the  "big  trees"  of  California.  Also  stained  sam- 
ples of  Redwood.  Please  give  us  the  names  of  your  architect, 
builder,  and  local  lumber  dealers.  We  want  to  be  sure  they 
are  fully  informed  about  this  remarkable  wood. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 
717  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 

This  apartment  house  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, was  subjected  to  the  terrific  heat 
of  a  burning  paint  shop  next  dior.    The 
faint  shop  was  completely  destroyed,  but 
the  apartment  house  es- 
caped   with    but    slight 
damage  because  covered 
with  Redwood  siding. 
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is  a  wag-  and  a  jester.  He  is  very  prone  to 
satire  and  irony,  deliberate  and  purposeful. 
Even  his  "grousing" — a  word,  by  the  way. 
unheard  in  the  Irish  regiments,  unless  it  is 
somewhat  incomprehensibly  used  by  an  Eng- 
lish non-commissioned  officer — is  a  form  of 
caustic  wit.  Irish  humor  has  neither  subtlety 
nor  seriousness.  It  is  just  the  light  and  spon- 
taneous whim,  caprice,  or  fancy  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  is  humor  in  the  original  sense  of 
the  word,  that  is  the  expression  of  character, 
habit,  and  disposition. 

The  Munstermen  have  contributed  to  the 
vocabulary  at  the  front  the  expressive  phrase, 
"Gone  wet,"  for  death  ;  the  bourne  whence  no 
traveler  returns.  In  Kerry  and  Cork  the 
word  "west"  or  "wesht,"  as  it  is  locally  pro- 
nounced, expresses  not  only  the  mysterious 
and  unknown,  but  is  used  colloquially  for 
"behind,"  "at  the  back,"  or  "out  of  the  way." 
So  it  is  also  at  the  front.  A  lost  article  is 
gone     west    as     well     as    a    dead     comrade. 


"When  I  tould  the  colonel,"  said  an  Irish 
orderly,  "that  the  bottel  of  brandy  was  gone 
wesht,  he  was  that  mad  that  I  thought  he 
would  have  me  ate."  As  food  and  drink  are 
sent  west,  perhaps  the  colonel  had  his  sus- 
picions. The  saying,  "Put  it  wesht.  Larry, 
an'  come  along  on  with  you,"  may  be  heard 
in  French  estaminets  as  well  as  in  Kerry 
public-houses. 

At  parade  a  subaltern  noticed  that  one  of 
his  men  had  anything  but  a  clean  shave  on 
the  left  side  of  his  jaw.  "  'Twas  too  far 
wesht  for  me  to  get  at,  sir,"  was  the  excuse. 
"Well,"'  said  the  dentist  to  a  Munster  Fusi- 
lier, "where's  this  bad  tooth  that's  troubling 
you?"  "  'Tis  here,  sir,"  said  the  soldier,  "in 
the  wesht  of  me  jaw."  Another  Irish  soldier 
told  his  quartermaster  that  he  was  in  a  very 
unpleasant  predicament  for  want  of  a  new 
pair  of  trousers.  "The  one  I've  on  me  is  all 
broken  wesht,"  said  he.  It  is  fairly  obvious 
what  part  of  the  trousers  the  west  of  it  was. 


It  would  seem  from  the  stories  I  have 
heard  that  odd  escapes  from  death  are  an 
unfailing  source  of  playfulness  and  laughter. 
A  shell  exploded  in  a  trench  held  by  an  Irish 
battalion.  One  man  was  hurled  quite  twelve 
feet  in  the  air,  and,  turning  two  somersaults 
in  his  descent,  alighted  on  his  back,  and  but 
little  hurt,  just  outside  the  trench.  He 
quickly  picked  himself  up  and  rejoined  his 
astonished  comrades.  "He  came  down  with 
that  force,"  said  an  invalided  Irish  soldier 
who  told  me  of  the  incident,  "that  it  was  the 
greatest  wonder  in  the  world  he  didn't  knock 
a  groan  out  of  the  ground."  Xo  groan  came 
from  the  man  himself.  "That  was  a  toss  and 
a  half,  and  no  mistake,"  he  remarked  cheerily 
when  he  got  back  to  the  trench  ;  and  in  an- 
swer to  inquiry  whether  he  was  much  hurt, 
he  said:  "I  only  feel  a  bit  moidhercd  in  me 
head." — From  "The  Irish  on  the  Sommc," 
by  Michael  MncDonagh,  just  ;' 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Moscow  in  Flames. 
The  events  of  the  past  ten  years  have 
aroused  an  interest  in  Russia  and  the  Rus- 
sians that  has  created  a  great  demand  for 
translations  of  their  unique  literature.  The 
works  of  a  half-dozen  of  Russia's  great 
writers  are  familiar  to  most  people,  and  more 
recently  we  have  had  a  satiety  of  the  products 
of  the  new  school.  But  there  are  many  fine 
works  that  have  not  yet  appeared  in  English 
garb,  books  that  are  loved  in  Russia.  One 
of  the  writers  thus  neglected  is  Gregory 
Danilevski,  an  author  of  historical  novels, 
whose  vivid  and  fascinating  stories  are  very 
popular  among  his  own  countrymen. 

Danilevski  was  born  in  1829,  of  Cossack 
ancestry,  and  wrote  his  first  important  work, 
"Fugitives  in  New  Russia,"  in  1862.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  up  to  his  death 
in  1890,  he  edited  the  Government  Messenger, 
an  official  publication.  His  novel,  "Moscow 
in  Flames,"  was  written  in  1886.  It  deals 
with  Napoleon's  disastrous  invasion  of  Russia 
and  the  burning  of  Moscow.  The  story  is 
lively  and  fascinating,  and  while  it  is  not  so 
complete  a  picture  of  Russian  life  and  action 
in  that  epoch  as  is  Tolstoy's  "War  and 
Peace,"  it  is  more  interesting  as  a  story,  and 
there  is  no  question  of  Danilevski's  careful 
study  of  the  events  and  actors  in  that  great 
drama. 

This  is  the  first  work  by  Danilevski  to 
be  translated  into  English,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  followed  by  others. 
The  translation  by  Rappoport  is  spirited  and 
colloquial,  but  is  marred  by  a  number  of 
mistakes  in  words,  such  as  "butchery"  for 
"slaughter-house,"  and  by  clumsy  translitera- 
tion of  proper  names. 

Moscow  in  Flames.  By  Gregory  P.  Danilevski. 
New  York:  Brentano's;   $1.50. 


The  Principles  of  Military  Art. 

To  the  new-fledged  officers  of  our  develop- 
ing army  and  to  those  who  are  studying  to 
become  officers  every  bit  of  sound  advice 
from  those  who  have  learned  in  the  bitter 
school  of  experience  is  valuable.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  danger  in  endeavoring  to  skim 
through  too  much  reading,  the  danger  of  lack 
of  concentration.  But  young  officers  will  find 
much  of  value  in  the  common-sense  discus- 
sions of  the  principles  of  military  art  by 
Major  Sir  Francis  Fletcher-Vane. 

The  author  does  not  deal  extensively  with 
military  science,  but  keeps  to  his  subject  of 
military  art,  and  in  so  doing  treats  of  such 
subjects  as  discipline,  esprit  de  corps,  com- 
mand, service,  courage,  and  chivalry.  He 
likewise  writes  on  drill,  tactics,  musketry, 
sketching,  and  map-reading,  but  not  with  tech- 
nical  detail.     And  he  also   devotes  a   chapter 
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to  military  law.  The  book  is  full  of  sug- 
gestions and  advice  and  is  useful  as  a  com- 
mentary on  technical  military  works  rather 
than  as  a  manual  or  text-book. 

The  PRrN-ciPLEs  of  Military  Art.  By  Major 
Sir  Francis  Fletcher-Vane.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.25  net. 


The  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe. 
Professor  Frederic  Austin  Ogg,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  is  a  demon  for  labori- 
ous and  painstaking  work  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic history'  and  political  science,  and  his 
latest  production,  "The  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  Modern  Europe,"  assures  him  a 
prominent  position  among  American  scholars. 
In  it  he  has  endeavored  to  cover  with  con- 
siderable detail  a  very  large  field,  and  his 
stout  volume  is  a  treasure-house  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  industrial,  commercial, 
and  social  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  with 
analyses  of  their  causes   and  results. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
rapid  survey  of  Europe  in  its  economic  aspect- 
prior  to  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  he 
deals  with  questions  of  geography,  physical 
conditions,  statistics  of  population,  and  early 
agriculture  and  industry.  In  these  connec- 
tions he  gives  an  excellent  outline  of  the 
manorial  system,  of  serfdom,  of  guild  indus- 
try and  domestic  industry,  and  of  mediaeval 
commerce   and   the   rise   of   mercantilism. 

The  chapters  of  the  second  part  of  the 
book  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  industry,  and 
trade  since  1815.  A  list  of  a  few  of  the  main 
topics  treated  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  work.  These  include  studies 
of  the  transformation  of  agriculture  and  the 
industrial  revolution  in  England,  in  which 
adequate  space  is  given  to  the  part  played 
by  invention,  by  surplus  capital,  and  by  abun- 
dance of  labor,  in  the  building  up  of  British 
industrial  supremacy.  Agrarian  problems  and 
the  development  of  industry  in  France  and 
Germany;  the  extension  of  facilities  of  trans- 
portation ;  French  and  German  policies  of 
commercial  commerce  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion ;  and  the  struggle  that  resulted  in 
trade  liberation  in  England  are  subjects  of 
great  interest.  A  chapter  on  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Russia  has  much  of  value, 
but  suffers  somewhat  from  the  fact  that  the 
author  has  placed  undeserved  reliance  upon 
Mavor's  "Economic  History  of  Russia." 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  of  Professor 
Ogg's  book  deal  with  the  problems  of  popu- 
lation and  labor,  the  rise  of  socialism,  and 
the  development  of  social  insurance.  Espe- 
cially valuable  are  his  studies  in  the  growth 
of  trade  unionism  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  labor  legislation.  His  con- 
spectus of  the  growth  of  socialism  and  its 
various  parties  and  programmes  is  excellent 
and  deserves  publication  as  a  separate  hand- 
book, as  do  also  his  chapters  on  the  origin 
and  spread  of  social  insurance. 

Economic  Development  of  Modern-  Europe. 
By  Frederick  Austin  Ogg.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;  $2.50. 


A  Woman  Ambulancier  in  Serbia. 

Of  personal  narratives  of  experiences  in 
various  fields  of  the  great  war  we  shall  have 
more  and  more  as  time  passes.  The  most  in- 
teresting will  be  those  of  actual  participants 
in  the  fighting,  but  many  of  greater  or  less 
value  will  come  from  the  pens  of  those  who 
witnessed  operations  in  some  auxiliary  ca- 
pacity. To  the  latter  class  belongs  the  volume 
on  experiences  in  Serbia  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
Stobart. 

This  enterprising  woman  has  a  right  to  nar- 
rate her  experiences,  for  with  energy  and 
ability  she  organized  and  managed  an  efficient 
and  useful  hospital  which  served  in  stricken 
Serbia.  And  her  narrative  is  not  without  in- 
terest and  dramatic  incident.  But  why  she 
should  drag  it  out  interminably  with  a  padding 
of  irrelevant  detail,  why  the  first  personal 
pronoun  should  be  thrown  at  the  reader  ad 
nauseam,  or  why  a  war  narrative  should  be 
made  the  vehicle  for  preachments  on  woman 
suffrage,  is  not  quite  clear.  These  things  mar 
what  might  have  been  a  valuable  and  inform- 
ing book  on  a  phase  of  the  war  heretofore 
very  inadequately  covered. 

The  Flaming  Sword.  By  Mrs.  St.  Clair  Sto- 
bart. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company: 
$1.75  net. 

Machine  Gun  Tactics. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  developments 
of  modern  warfare,  Lieutenant  K.  B.  Mc- 
Kellar,  of  the  Canadian  Machine  Gun  Service, 
has  prepared  a  compact  little  manual  on  the 
machine  gun  and  its  operation,  together  with 
the  organization  of  the  machine  gun  company, 
which  should  prove  very  useful  to  our  own 
officers.  The  form  is  that  of  an  outline  or 
syllabus,  with  definitions,  military  terms,  de- 
tails of  operation  in  open  and  in  trench  war- 
fare, and  numerous  suggestions.  These  are 
the  result  of  the  authors  personal  experi- 
ence during  the  past  three  years,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  subject  is  not  a  hack- 
neyed one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lieutenant 
McKellar  will  also  write  a  more  extensive 
work  on  the  same  subject  in  which  he  can 
discuss  at  greater  length  questions  of  machine- 
gun   strategy  and   theories   of   trench   warfare 


in  the   light  of  the  developments  in   this   im- 
portant arm  of  the  service. 

Machine  Gun  Practice  and  Tactics.  For  of- 
ficers, N.  C.  O.'s,  and  men.  By  Lieutenant  K.  B. 
McKellar.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
90  cents. 

Good  Health. 
The  past  half-century  of  progress  in  medi- 
cal science — or  art,  if  you  prefer  it — reads 
like  a  fairy  tale,  and  eons  seem  to  separate 
the  "Family  Medical  Adviser"  of  olden  days 
from  the  health  manuals  of  today.  The  latest 
of  these  to  appear  is  a  little  volume  by  Dr. 
Alvah  H.  Doty,  whom  many  travelers  will  re- 
member as  the  former  health  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York.  This  little  treatise  is  a 
clear  compendium  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
designed  to  acquaint  the  layman  with  the 
main  facts  in  the  light  of  the  latest  investi- 
gations, and  to  give  this  information  for  the 
sake  of  improving  health  and  living  condi- 
tions. It  is  well  planned,  clearly  and  simply 
written,   and  fulfills  its  purpose  admirably. 

Good  Health:  How  to  Get  It — How  to  Keep 
It.  By  Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton   &   Co.;    $1.50   net. 


The  Bugbear  of  Monopoly. 
Under  the  title  of  "Civilized  Commercial- 
ism" Mr.  Ernest  G.  Stevens  wanders  through 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  incoherent  ar- 
raignment of  monopoly  and  trusts  and  rambles 
on  and  on  about  barbarous  business  warfare 
and  the  application  of  democracy  to  business. 
Of  democracy  or  business  he  seems  to  know 
little  and  winds  himself  up  in  a  maze  of  con- 
tradictions when  on  the  one  hand  he  talks 
of  the  wastes  of  competition  and  then  finds 
a  cure  for  monopoly  in  enforcing  a  return 
to  competition.  A  great  deal  of  his  book  is 
taken  up  with  the  part  played  by  land  monop- 
olies in  causing  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by   a   superficial   reading   of  Ferrero. 

Civilized    Commercialism.      By    Ernest    G.    Ste- 
vens.    New  York:   E.  P.  Dulton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


New  Books  Received. 

Ammunition  for  Final  Drive  on  Booze.  By 
Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company;   $1.50. 

Facts,  arguments,  and  testimonies. 

Through  the  Iron  Bars.  By  Emile  Cam- 
maerts.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  75 
cents. 

Two  years  of  German  occupation  of  Belgium. 
Illustrated  by  Louis  Raemaekers. 

The  Three  Black  Pennys.      By  Joseph   Herge- 
sheimer.      New   York:   Alfred  A.   Knopf;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Kate     Plus     10.        By     Edgar     Wallace.       New 
York:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Robert    Shenstone.      By    W.    J.    Dawson.      New 
York:  John   Lane   Company;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Tobytown.       By      Chandler      A.      Oakes.       New 
York:    Sully   &  Kleinteich;    $1. 
For  children  from  six  to  ten. 

Beyond.       By    John     Galsworthy.       New     York: 
Charles   Scribner's    Sons;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Vagrant    Visions.      By    Edith    Fargo    Andrews. 
New  York:    Sherman,    French   &  Co.;   $1. 
A   volume    of  verse. 

Earliest  Man.  By  Frederick  William  Hugh 
Migeod,  F.  R.  A.  L,  etc.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &   Co.;    $1.50. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  primitive  man 
and    early    society. 

Scriabin.      By  A.    Eaglefield    Hull.      New   York: 
E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.25. 
A   great    Russian    tone    poet. 

Practical    Food    Economy.       By    Alice    Gitchell 
Kirk.     Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $1.25. 
Practical   truths   on    food   economy. 

How  to  Make  Your  Will.     By  William  Hamil- 
ton   Osborne.      Boston:    Small,    Maynard   &    Co. 
Legal   advice  for  the  layman. 

Turn    About    Eleanor.      By    Ethel    M.    Kelley. 
Indianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Life   of   John    Wilkes.      By    Horace    Bleackley. 
New    York:  John    Lane    Company;    $5. 
Biography. 

A    Chaste    Man.      By    Louis    Wilkinson.      New 
York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

A  King  in  Babylon.     By  Burton  E.   Stevenson. 
New  York:  Small,  Maynard  &.  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

God    and     Mr.     Wells.       Bv     William     Archer. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;   $1. 
A  critical    examination. 

Palestine.  By  A.  M.  Hyamson.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.   Knopf;  $1.50. 

The  rebirth  of  an   ancient  nation. 

The  Spires  of  Oxford.     By  W.  M.  Letts.     New- 
York:   E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co.;    $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Poems    by    John    Masefield.      New    York:    The 
Macmillan    Company;    $1.60. 
Selections. 

A    Defense    of     Idealism.       By     May     Sinclair. 
New   York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $2. - 
Philosophy. 

Facts,  Thought,  and  Imagination.  By  Henry 
Seidel    Canby,    Ph.    D.,    Frederick    Erastus    Pierce, 


Ph.     D.,     and     Willard     Higley     Durham,     Ph. 
New   York:   The   Macmillan   Company;   $1.30. 
A  book  on  writing. 

Mr.     George     Jean     Nathan     Presents.       1 
York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 

A    consideration    of    theatrical    matters. 

Under  Fire.      By  Henri   Barbu?se.      New  Yor 
E.    P.   Dutton   &  Co.;   $1.50. 
The  story  of  a  squad. 

Marching  Men.     By  Sherwood  Anderson.     N 
York:  John    Lane   Company;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Food,     Fruit,     and     Flowers.       By     Walter 
Wright.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.  j 
A  practical   guide  to  gardening. 

A    Top-Floor    Idyl.      Bv    George    Van    Schaic 
New  York:    Small,   Maynard  &   Co.;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Verse  Writinc.  By  William  Herbert  Carruh 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  80  cents. 

A  practical  handbook  for  college  classes  and  pi 
vate   guidance. 

Name  This  Flower.     By  Gaston  Bonnier.     Ne 
York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
Practical    botany. 

Practical  Singing.  By  Clifton  Cooke.  Ne 
York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

With  lessons  on  the  rendering  of  their  sonj 
by    eminent  composers. 

Giordano    Bruno.      By   William    Boulting.      Ne 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &.  Co.;   $3.75. 
His  life,  thought,   and  martyrdom. 

The    Village    Pest.      By    Montgomery    Roll: 
Boston:   Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1 
The  story  of  a  boy. 

The     Far     Away.       By     Guy      Nearing.       Net 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    75    cents. 
A  volume  of  verse. 


Captain  H.  A.  Giddings  has  completely  re 
vised  his  "Manual  of  Instructions  in  Mili 
tary  Signaling,"  and  the  new  edition  will  hi 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  within  a  fev 
davs. 


MISS  KELLEY 
General  Secretarial  Work 

AT  PATRONS   HOME  OR  AT 

1801  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Pbo«  Proswcl  3620         SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opened  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,   Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS' 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.      Sleeping-Porches  1 
and    Open-Air    School   Rooms.    Riding.   3wim-  ' 
ming.  etc..  the  year  round.     Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information, address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 
Sixth  Year   Opened  September  5,  1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 
Telephone  Prospect  250 
GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Heed  Master 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


pOURSES  parallel  with  the 
An   Outdoor       >-  be!t  New  England  school.. 

Young0lBo°y,       B°"  .P"pared  U  "»  Ti 

*         "*         sentanve    preparatory    school. 

Graduates    now     students    at 
Thatchers",    St.     Marks',     St. 
Summer  Paul's,    AucJover,   and    other 

Camp,  July  leading    preparatory     schools. 

and  August  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT    TAMALPAIS 

Military  Academy 

Primary,  Grammar,  High  School  depart- 
ments. Cavalry.  Infantry,  Mounted  Ar- 
tillery as  part  of  organized  outdoor 
athletics  The  only  Division  A  accredited 
boarding  school  (for  boys)  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  Twenty  -  eighth  year  began 
August  22. 

The  real  test  of  any  school  is  the  record  - 
of  its  graduates.  Catalogue  gives  present 
positions  of  Alumni  of  the  past  26  years. 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

American  Labor  Conditions. 
Statistics  are  dry  but  useful,  and  a  perusal 
!  of  a  work  such  as  two  expert  statisticians, 
!  Mr.  W.  J.  Lauck  and  Mr.  Edgar  Sydenstricker, 
have  just  brought  out  dealing  with  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  American  industries,  shows 
how  far  removed  are  the  theories  evolved 
by  the  doctrinaire  in  his  study  from  the 
scientific  determinations  arrived  at  by  trained 
observation  and  careful  tabulation  of  data. 
The  two  authors,  with  an  able  corps  of  assist- 
ants, were  engaged  in  similar  work  of  investi- 
gation for  the  Federal  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations,  and  their  present  book 
summarizes  much  of  the  valuable  data  col- 
lated by  them  in  that  connection. 

The  main  topics  considered  are  the  na- 
tionality and  ages  of  our  wage-earners ;  wages 
and  their  adequacy  or  inadequacy ;  working 
hours  and  how  they  affect  the  work  done ; 
sanitary  appointments;  unemployment  and 
irregular  employment  and  their  effect  on  the 
economics  of  business;  and  the  wage-earner's 
family.  The  data  used  have  been  confined  to 
the  conditions  of  wage-earners  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining  industries  because  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  data  available  in  other 
lines.  Even  in  the  industries  dealt  with  as 
a  basis  for  the  book  the  authors  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  satisfactory  summarization  be- 
cause of  the  variations  in  the  methods  of 
collecting  statistics  and  the  difference  in  the 
scope  of  the  records  in  different  states  and 
in  various  industries. 

The  book  makes,  however,  a  most  valuable 
work  of  reference.  The  authors  have  wisely 
refrained  from  preaching  or  utilizing  their 
material  for  expounding  economic  theories. 
They  give  a  mass  of  facts,  arranged  and  sum- 
marized for  the  use  of  the  business  man,  the 
worker,  the  economist,  and  the  sociologist, 
with  only  such  wise  comment  as  serves  to 
point  the  bearing  of  the  facts.  It  makes  dry 
reading,  but  it  is  a  perfect  mine  of  interest- 
ing and  valuable  information  for  the  student 
of  industrial  relations,  and  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  those  who  seem  to  rest  under  the 
impression  that  they  can  solve  such  problems 
"out  of  their  own  heads." 

Conditions  of  Labor  in  American  Industries. 
By  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker.  New 
York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  $1.75  net. 


The  Nemesis  of  Docility. 

The     attempt    to    understand    the     German 

people   and   to   find   through   a   study   of   their 

history   and   their   psychology   an   explanation 

not  only  of  their  united  attack  upon   Europe, 


but  also  of  their  persistence  at  the  behest  of 
their  leaders  even  in  the  face  of  impending 
defeat,  has  been  made  by  many  scholars  from 
many  different  angles.  Explanations  have 
been  sought  in  the  development  of  the  Prus- 
sian administrative  idea,  in  the  work  of  the 
German  professors  and  schoolmasters,  in  the 
governmental  control  of  the  press,  in  the 
effect  of  surrounding  economic  and  racial 
pressure,  and  in  original  sin.  Mr.  Edmond 
Holmes  finds  the  explanation  in  the  docility 
of  the  German  mind  and  character. 

This  docility  as  a  determining  factor  he 
traces  historically  from  feudal  times  down, 
showing  how  it  has  differentiated  the  German 
people  from  the  other  peoples  of  Europe  and 
prevented  what  might  have  developed  into 
self-assertion  and  liberty.  Of  the  results  of 
docility  he  points  out  the  unique  army  dis- 
cipline and  its  shortcomings,  the  brutalizing 
effects,  how  it  has  betrayed  the  German 
people,  and  the  menace  of  it  to  the  world.  It 
was  this  carefully  nurtured  docility  that 
enabled  the  German  government  to  make  the 
people  believe  what  it  pleased  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  and  to  keep  them  buoyed  up  on  tales 
and  reports  that  would  not  deceive  another 
people  used  to  thinking  and  acting  for  them- 
selves. 

In  conclusion  the  author  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
German  docility  for  the  thoroughness,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  with  which  it  has 
made  her  overplay  the  parts  of  the  patriot, 
the  fighter,  and  the  trader,  and  in  so  doing 
open  our  eyes  to  the  evils  which  are  latent  in 
self-centred  patriotism,  in  militarism,  and  in 
the  quest  of  wealth.  And  we  owe  a  still 
deeper  debt  of  gratitude  to  it  (he  is  speaking 
as  an  Englishman)  for  having  compelled  us 
to  reconsider  our  attitude  toward  life.  The 
whole  false  German  ideal  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment, which  has  appealed  to  many  outside 
Germany,  is  now  shown  up  in  all  its  repul- 
siveness,  and  its  exposure  through  defeat  will 
enable  us  to  achieve  a  better  perspective  of 
the  meaning  of  human  life. 

The  Nemesis  of  Docility.  By  Edmond 
Holmes.      New   York:   E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.75 

net. 


Briefer  Review*. 
"How  to  Make  Your  Will,"  by  William 
Hamilton  Osborne  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.), 
not  only  shows  the  importance  of  making  a 
will  in  all  cases,  but  also  how  it  may  be  done 
effectively  and  without  cost. 

The  Louisiana  wilds  seem  to  be  highly 
desirable  for  vacation  purposes  and  from  the 
point    of   view    of   the    boy    if   we    may   judge 


from  "Boy  Holidays  in  the  Louisiana  Wilds," 
by  Andrews  Wilkinson,  just  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  ($1.50).  The  story  is  a 
thoroughly  good  one. 

Among  recent  books  for  little  girls  is 
"Plucky  Little  Patsy,"  by  Nina  Rhoades.  It 
is  issued  by  the  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany in  the  Brick  House  Book  Series  ($1), 
and  may  be  safely  recommended  for  the  juve- 
nile shelf. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  "Love  Son- 
nets of  an  Office  Boy,"  by  Samuel  Ellsworth 
Kiser.  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  now 
published  these  amusing  verses  in  volume 
form  with  illustrations  by  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon.      Price,    50    cents. 

Among  recent  books  for  girls  is  "School- 
girl Allies,"  by  Rebecca  Middleton  Eamson 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.35). 
It  is  the  story  of  two  American  sisters  at 
school  in  Brussels,  where  their  comrades  are 
girls  from  Belgium,  France,  and  Great 
Britain.     It  is  well  told. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Children  of  Other 
Lands  Books  is  "When  I  Was  a  Girl  in 
Holland,"  by  Cornelia  de  Groot.  The  series 
is  published  by  the  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company  and  is  well  adapted  to  familiarize 
American  children  with  the  children  of  other 
lands.     The  price  is  75  cents  per  volume. 

There  are  now  seven  volumes  in  the  Old 
Mother  West  Wind  Series,  by  Thornton  W. 
Burgess,  in  course  of  publication  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  ($1  per  volume).  The  latest  to 
appear  is  "Mother  West  Wind  'When* 
Stories,"  and  it  is  just  as  well  written  and 
just  as   well  illustrated  as  its   predecessors. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  extended  use  of 
folk-lore  as  material  for  children's  stories. 
Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  "Old  Crow 
Stories,"  by  Katharine  B.  Judson,  with  illus- 
trations by  Charles  Livingston  Bull  ($1.35). 
It  is  a  collection  of  genuine  Indian  myths, 
well  selected  and  well  told.  It  is  published 
by   Little,    Brown   &   Co. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  sub- 
stantial volume  on  "Food,  Fruit,  and  Flow- 
ers," by  Walter  P.  Wright  ($2).  It  is  pro- 
fusely and  usefully  illustrated,  well  indexed, 
and  described  as  "a  practical  guide  for  the 
gardening  of  the  future,  which  must  place 
food  before  flowers  without  entirely  neglect- 
ing the  latter."  But  have  we  actually 
reached  that  point  ? 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  an  at- 
tractive volume  by  Gaston  Bonnier,  professor 
of  botany  at  the  Sorbonne.  It  is  entitled 
"Name  This  Flower,"  and  it  includes   all  the 


plants  and  flowers  found  in  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  England,  with  information 
on  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  planis 
and  their  uses.  The  volume  contains  312  il- 
lustrations in  color,  and  2715  black  and  white 
diagrams  in  the  text.     Price,  $2.50. 


Gossip  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
Lovers  of  novels  of  high  literary  quality 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  J.  C.  Snaith  is  to 
have  a  new  book  this  fall  entitled  "The  Com- 
ing," which  its  publishers  predict  will  exceed 
in  interest  and  popularity  "The  Sailor"  of 
last  year.  "The  Coming"  is  said  to  deal 
with  the  spiritual  and  ethical  side  of  the 
war. 

There  have  been  so  many  "war  books" 
that  it  might  seem  difficult  to  find  a  novelty 
in  that  line,  but  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  think  they 
have  one  in  "Topography  and  Strategy  in  the 
War,"  by  Professor  Douglas  W.  Johnson  of 
Columbia,  which  they  are  hurrying  through 
the   press  and  hope  to   issue  next  month. 

Abraham  Cahan,  whose  novel,  "The  Rise 
of  David  Levinsky,"  was  published  last  week, 
is  the  editor  of  the  largest  Yiddish  daily 
newspaper  in  the  world,  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  fiction  which  has  met  with  instant  recogni- 
tion by  the  best  representatives  of  American 
literature.  His  works  have  been  translated 
into  several  European  languages  and  Rus- 
sian translations  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
foremost   periodicals   of    Petrograd   and    Mos- 


Carroll  Dana  Winslow,  the  author  of 
"With  the  French  Flying  Corps" — which,  by 
the  way,  is  now  in  its  third  edition — has 
left  the  French  service,  in  which  he  won 
great  distinction  as  an  officer,  to  become  a 
captain   in  the  American  aeroplane  service. 

Horatio  W.  Dresser,  whose  new  book,  "The 
Victorious  Faith  :  Moral  Ideals  in  War-Time, " 
was  published  recently,  is  the  well-known 
writer  on  psychology,  or  "applied  spirituality" 
as  he  himself  likes  to  characterize  his  work. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  railroad  man,  and 
as  the  son  of  a  journalist  he  was  early  in- 
terested in  newspaper  work.  From  these  two 
avenues  of  activity  Mr.  Dresser  turned  to 
lecturing   and   writing   on   applied   psychology. 

It  looks  as  if  Edward  William  Thomson's 
story,  "Drafted,"  in  his  new  volume  of  "Old 
Man  Savarin  Stories,"  might  make  rather  ap- 
propriate reading  for  "these  times,"  as  Cobb 
would  say.  Thomson,  by  the  way,  is  a  Cana- 
dian, and  all  of  the  stories  in  this  while- 
time-away    volume    have    a.  Canadian    setting. 


TWO  BOOKS  WHICH  MADE  HISTORY 

"  The   books  and  speeches  of  James  M.  Beck  and  our  present-day  duties 
should  be  studied  by  every  real  American."— THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case 

"For  the  clearness  of  its  statements  and  the  cogency  of  its  legal  argument  it  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  has 
been  equalled,  by  any  writer  since  the  war  began." — Lord  Bryce,  Formerly  Embassador  for  England  to  the  United  States. 

"I  regard  it  as  the  most  able  and  comprehensive  of  the  many  papers  produced  by  this  terrible  war  and  you  have 
placed  the  world  under  great  obligation  by  your  work." — John  W.  Foster,  Formerly  Secretary  of  State. 

"  It  seems  to  me  in  every  respect  a  most  able  and  admirable  statement  of  the  case.  A  masterly  analysis  of  the  diplo- 
matic records.     I  have  read  it  with  great  admiration." — ARTHUR  James  Balfour,  Formerly  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

Part  or  all  of  this  book  has  been  printed  in  SEVEN  LANGUAGES 

More  than  1,000,000  copies  sold.     14th  Large  American  Printing.     12°.     Over  300  pages.     $1.23  net.     {By  mail $1.35) 

The  War  and  Humanity 

3d  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged 

"  Mr.  Beck's  volume  was  a  classic  the  moment  it  appeared.  We  know  of  no  more  logical  and  lucid  discussion 
of  the  essential  facts  and  problems  of  the  great  war,  nor  any  more  truly  consistently  and  even  vigorously  American  in 
its  spirit." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"One  of  the  most  virile  and  convincing  books  that  the  great  war  has  produced  in  any  country  of  the  world." — N.  Y.  Sun. 

12°.     400  pages.     $1.50  net.     (By  mail  $1.60) 
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"THE  KNIFE." 

This  Eugene  Walter  melodrama  is  built 
on  a  motive  of  horror;  the  horror  of  human 
slime  and  ruthlessness  working  its  predatory 
will  on  innocence  and  inexperience.  But  it 
is  the  melodrama  of  life,  and  therefore  con- 
tains the  thrill  and  the  morbid  fascination 
that  horror  can  yield. 

A  says  that  if  she  had  known  in  advance 
what  kind  of  play  it  is  she  would  never  have 
gone.  B  says  he  couldn't  have  stayed  away. 
C  admits  that  "The  Knife"  is  a  disagreeable 
play,  but  neither  could  she.  And,  I  frankly 
admit,  neither  could  I.  For,  while  I  very 
much  prefer  plays  of  character,  it  is  a  strong 
human  instinct  to  deliver  one's  self  over  to 
the  interest  of  what  holds  us  almost  breath- 
less  with   suspense. 

"The  Knife"  is  a  play  of  action  inter- 
charged  with  explicitly  outlined  motives.  It 
does  not,  however,  go  into  the  highways  and 
byways  of  human  motives  as  deeply  as  Eu- 
gene Walter  is  wont  to  do  in  his  plays.  The 
sweetheart  of  Dr.  Manning  is  just  an  inno- 
cent, amiable,  superstitious  girl  of  twenty- 
one  who  believes  in  fortune-telling,  and,  be- 
ing the  orphan  daughter  of  a  great  surgeon, 
feels  a  deep  reverence  for  the  researches  and 
discoveries  of  surgical  science.  There  we 
have  her,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  is  all  we  need  to  know  about  her.  As 
for  Dr.  Manning,  to  whom  she  is  betrothed, 
and  who  is  also  a  surgeon  of  high  standing, 
he  is  all  lover  when  he  isn't  all  surgeon. 
And  that  settles  him.  And  out  of  this  simple 
premise  Walter  constructs  a  melodrama  of 
the  tensest  and  most  exciting  kind.  It  is  as 
if  he  had  said  to  himself.  "Here,  I  think  I'll 
write  a  melodrama.  No  character  study,  no 
psychology  to  speak  of,  but  a  corking  good 
story.  I'll  make  it  strong ;  I'll  stir  their  m- 
sides  for  them  ;  I'll  show  these  fellows  what  I 
can  do."  Well,  he  did  the  job  in  a  very 
complete  manner,  and  I  think  he  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly.  He  wasn't  hampered  or  held 
down  to  any  thesis ;  just  straight  story. 

"The  Knife,"  if  it  were  not  for  its  vivi- 
sectionary  aspects,  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered to  verge  on  white  slave  drama.  But 
Walter  wasn't  bothering  about  the  white 
slave  question.  It  was  the  true  melodrama 
of  life  that  he  gave  us,  touched  up  and 
heightened  for  the  sake  of  drama  to  a  point 
past  the  probabilities. 

I  was  struck  during  the  darker  phases  of 
the  play  by  a  certain  contempt  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life.  Of  course  the  criminal 
pair  belong  to  that  order  of  humanity  analo- 
gous to  those  hideous  and  bloated  insects  re- 
vealed by  the  sudden  uplifting  of  an  old  plank 
long  imbedded  in  mud.  The  word  sacredness 
in  connection  with  such  people  seems  a  mis- 
nomer. So  Eugene  Walter  feels  it.  So  he 
made  his  Dr.  Manning  feel  it.  So  he  did 
not  quite  succeed  in  making  us  feel  it.  And 
that  was  where  we  walked  parallel  but  apart 
from  the  motivation  of  the  play. 

I  have  said  there  is  no  thesis  to  this  play. 
There  was,  however,  developed  in  the  play- 
wright's mind  as  the  play  proceded  a  respect 
for  the  surgeon's  wholehearted  passion  for 
his  science.  He  showed  an  intolerance  for 
the  idea  of  concealment,  and  a  liking  for  that 
old  saying,  "Truth  will  out."  That  seemed 
sufficiently  to  clear  a  somewhat  murky  situa- 
tion. And  so,  with  its  darker  motives  re- 
lieved by  the  luminous  glow  of  a  surgeon's 
passion  for  relieving  the  physical  woes  of 
humanity,  the  play  ended. 

It  ended  better  than  it  began.  The  prelude, 
as  the  short  introductory  act  is  termed,  is  writ- 
ten rather  awkwardly  and  constrainedly. 
Eugene  Walter's  muse  does  not  lend  itself 
gracefully  to  recording  romantic  love  and 
innocent  girl  devotion..  There  was  a  gauche- 
rie  in  the  writing  as  well  as  in  the  acting  of 
this  prelude.  There  was  not  a  moment  when 
the  two  players  seemed  to  be  doing  anything 
but  acting  hard.  They  were  both  all  con° 
science  and  no  ease  whatever.  The  audience 
felt  a  slight  sense  of  dismay,  but,  buttressed 
up  by  the  realization  that  Eugene  Walter 
never  wrote  a  dull  play,  they  waited  hope- 
fully for  the  next  act. 

In  its  introductory  phases  the  company  was 
still  somewhat  ill  at  ease.  But  once  the  rush 
of  the  action  began,  each  one  stepped  into 
character.  We  forgot  they  were  acting  al- 
n.ost  as  completely  as  we  had  previously  con- 
;^ued  to  remember  it.  May  Buckley,  who 
'  td  been  so  awkward,  wooden,  and  uncharm- 

ig    as    the    artless    Southern    girl,    was    mys- 


teriously transformed  into  an  actress  who 
perfectly  grasped  the  idea  of  how  to  express 
weakness,  hysteria,  and  overmastering  dread 
and  horror.  Clifford  Stork  lent  considerable 
vraisemblance  to  the  character  of  Meredith 
the  attorney,  seeming  to  be  a  peg  or  so  above 
the  rest  in  ease  and  skill.  Cordelia  Mac- 
donald,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  suggestion  of 
genuineness  in  looks  and  character,  was  well 
suited  to  the  role  of  Dr.  Louise.  Norman 
Hackett  rarely  rises  above  conscientious 
mediocrity,  but  in  the  more  exciting  scenes 
he  was  to  us  the  surgeon.  Franklyn  George 
as  Second  Sight  Jimmy  ably  contributed  to 
the  thrill  of  the  excitement  in  the  more  sen- 
sational scenes.  The  remaining  four  or  five 
players  did  a  lessened  but  satisfactory  share 
in  the  general  work  of  the  cast. 


A  MUSICAL  EVENT. 

The  confidence  that  Frank  W.  Healy  felt 
when  he  decided  on  the  Exposition  Audi- 
torium as  the  most  suitable  place  for  last 
Sunday's  symphony  concert,  led  by  Walling- 
ford  Riegger,  was  not  justified  by  the  size  of 
the  audience  assembled.  Nevertheless  when 
the  soloist,  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  had 
sung  her  first  number  the  auditors  knew  that 
they  were  enjoying  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  an  exceptional,  a  rare  voice.  There  was 
something  in  the  appearance  of  the  tall,  hand- 
some, majestic  singer  that  inspired  con- 
fidence even  before  she  had  begun  to  sing. 
And  one  moment's  listening  assured  them 
that  that  confidence  was  more  than  justified. 
Her  first  number,  the  familiar  aria  from 
Saint-Saens'  "Samson  and  Delilah."  "Moo 
cceur  s'ouvre  a  ta  voix,"  revealed  at  once  a 
contralto  of  remarkable  beauty,  with  rare 
facility  in  sounding  the  gamut  of  human 
emotion.  Its  fullness,  roundness,  and  no- 
bility of  tone,  its  ability  to  express  impas- 
sioned love,  a  lofty  spirituality,  and  deep, 
brooding  tenderness,  amazed  and  delighted 
the  fortunate  ones  who  heard  her  in  this  and 
subsequent  numbers.  For  out  here  on  this 
far-off  Pacific  Coast  we  are  accustomed  to 
reading  extravagant  press  reports  of  hitherto 
unheard  singers,  perfervid  apostrophes  that 
frequently  overpraise.  Each  singer  new  to  us 
that  comes  is  a  venture.  We  can  not  depend 
on  the  truth  of  advance  notices. 

So  last  Sunday's  audience  was  in  some- 
thing the  position  of  the  previously  unen- 
lightened one  at  a  surprise  party,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  nearly  every  member  of  it 
went  forth  ready  to  spread  that  most  valuable 
form  of  advertisement — praise  by  word  of 
mouth.  Sunday's  audience,  while  not  small, 
was  nothing  like  big  enough  to  do  justice  to 
the  exceeding  loveliness  of  the  singer's  gift, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  if  such  a  reproach 
will  be  incurred  at  Mme.  Matzenauer's  two 
song  recitals. 

The  diva  was  programmed  for  two  num- 
bers, the  second — "Ah,  Mon  fils."  from  "Le 
Prophete" — being  selected  doubtless  from  the 
fine  contrast  it  affords  of  the  material  pas- 
sion to  the  voluptuous  fervor  expressed  in 
Delilah's  aria ;  a  passion  to  which  the  su- 
perbly unerring  art  of  the  singer  was  able 
subtly  to  impart  a  suggestion  of  Delilah's 
secret  craft.  But  Mme.  Matzenauer,  wooed 
to  generosity-  by  the  manifest  delight  of  her 
auditors,  gave  them  several  encores :  and 
their  ears  and  hearts  were  ravished  by  the 
delight  of  hearing  a  voice  of  perfect  beauty 
render  "Annie  Laurie"  with  surpassing  tender- 
ness, and  in  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  give  love- 
liest musical  expression  to  the  home  longing 
felt  by  exiled  hearts.  The  diva  also  lent  dis- 
tinction to  "The  Lost  Chord,"  chosen  no 
doubt  because  of  the  religious  splendor  with 
which  those  magnificent,  long-sustained  notes 
invested  its  somewhat  parlor-concert  quality, 
although,  in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  prayerful 
monotony,  this  song  includes  several  fine  cli- 
maxes. As  a  graceful  finale  the  singer  gave 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  tacitly  inviting 
the  audience  to  join  in  the  chorus.  Many 
did,  although  some  felt  a  reluctance  to  lose 
a  note  of  her  song.  But  the  swelling  grandeur 
of  her  voice  acted  as  a  splendid,  massive  sup- 
port to  the  many,  and  the  too-widely  scattered 
audience,  gaining  courage  from  the  contagion 
of  its  enthusiasm,  at  the  close  hailed  the 
songstress  with  shouts  and  cries  of  applause. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  discovery  of 
a  singer  of  such  rare  quality-  tended  to  cast 
the  work  of  the  orchestra  rather  in  the  shade. 
But  that  is  only  reminiscently,  for  to  the 
fine  programme  rendered  under  Mr.  Riegger's 
beat  the  audience  responded  with  ample  ap- 
preciation, which  would  have  been  better  ex- 
pressed in  a  more  compact  audience. 

Mr.  Riegger  is  a  leader  of  quiet,  contained 
manner,  his  expressive  baton  carrying  all  the 
burden  of  admonition  to  the  players.  With 
the  disadvantage  of  leading  for  the  first  time 
in  public  a  strange  orchestra  which  had  not 
had  the  time  to  develop  an  esprit  de  corps 
under  his  baton,  added  to  the  perception  of 
the  audience  that  they  were  listening  to  a 
singer  of  extraordinary  gifts,  he  yet  came 
through   victoriously. 

But  it  was  the  music  of  Mme.  Matzenauer's 
voice  that  rang  in  people's  ears  as  they  came 
away.  The  woman  herself  was,  indeed,  all 
but   forgotten  in  recalling  the  glories- -of  her 


voice.  For,  in  spite  of  a  fine,  imposing  pres- 
ence and  a  dignity  partly  instinctive  and 
partly  founded  on  a  just  reliance  on  gifts 
beyond  the  ordinary,  the  voice  is  so  nearly 
perfect   as  to  be  virtually  so. 


LITTLE  THEATRE  ON  CLAY  STREET. 

More  room,  more  cushions,  and  more  venti- 
lation make  the  uptown  Little  Theatre  more 
attractive.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  gathering 
of  neighbor  people  and  how  completely  the 
little  auditorium  is  filled.  The  star  play  of  the 
week  is  "The  Dragon's  Claw,"  by  Grant  Car- 
penter. Mr.  Carpenter,  it  seems,  is  some- 
thing of  an  authority  in  Chinese  matters.  His 
play  is  strikingly  endowed  with  Chinese  at- 
mosphere, the  sense  of  imminent  tragedy  is 
strongly  suggested,  the  dialogue  is  excellent, 
and  the  story-  most  absorbing.  The  play  has 
already  received  a  somewhat  inadequate  rep- 
resentation at  a  local  theatre.  It  is  destined 
for  a  highly  successful  career  in  the  Little 
Theatres  over  the  country,  and  as  a  vaude- 
ville playlet.  But  for  some  reason  the  author 
hesitates  to  launch  it;  perhaps  from  a  keen 
perception  of  its  future  possibilities.  He 
would  have  been  well  pleased  by  George 
Mayerle's  Quan  Quock  Ming,  an  impersona- 
tion which  attained  to  the  dignity  of  profes- 
sional merit ;  while  Mrs.  Richardson's  Fong 
Fah  was  graceful,  plaintive,  and  pathetic.  I 
doubt,  however,  if  an  authority  on  Chinese 
matters,  as  Mr.  Carpenter  is,  would  approve 
of  an  Oriental  lover  caressing  his  beloved  in 
the  Occidental  style. 

The  Dunsany  poetic  play  was  well  and  care- 
fully done.  A  small  proportion  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  still  loves  to  hear  beautiful  Eng- 
lish in  poetic  form  on  the  stage.  The  Little 
Theatres  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  high  task 
of  carefully  fostering  this  taste,  and  %it  is 
from  the  auditors  of  the  Little  Theatres  that 
the  plays  of  Lord  Dunsany  receive  their 
warmest  welcome. 

George  Creel's  play,  "The  Fallen  Star,"  is 
old-timey  and  imitative.  Heavy  work  was 
laid  out  for  Mr.  Reginald  Travers,  who,  in  a 
striking  make-up  of  the  aged  and  forgotten 
tragedian,  resurrected  the  familiar  figures  of 
the  great  cardinal  and   King  Lear  and  gave 


us  glimpses  of  Richard  III  and  Shylock. 

The    programme    was    rounded    out    by    th( 
graceful   presentation   of  a   pretty   pantomime ) 
"Le   Pierrot  Leger." 


AMERICAN  ART. 


General    Manager    Giulo    Gatti-Casazza    ha:! 
issued  the  annual  prospectus  of  the  New  Yorl 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and  from  it  wt 
learn    that    the    business    of    the    coming   yeail 
promises   to    be   the   greatest    on    record.      Til 
match    these    prospects    the    management    ha*| 
engaged  new    singers   and  prepared  to  put  oil1 
operatic    novelties.      Among    these    are    com  I 
positions     distinctively    American,     either    it  I 
origin   or   treatment,   the   most   important   ontl 
being    "The    Robin    Woman,"    an    opera    witl 
English   text   by   an  American,   and   music   b; 
Charles     Wakefield     Codman,     an     Americarl 
composer.     "The  Dance  of  the  Place  Congo/ 
a   ballet-pantomime   descriptive   of  life   in   ok 
New   Orleans,   the   theme  taken   from   a   storj 
by  George   Cable  and  the  music  by  Henry  F 
Gilbert,    is   another. 

Seven  American  singers  are  among  thoa 
newly  engaged,  among  them  the  popular  tenor 
John  McCormack,  and  Thomas  Chalmers 
whom    we   heard   during   the    Exposition   year 

There  is,  of  course,  about  the  usual  pro 
portion  of  operas  of  Latin,  Slavic,  or  To 
tonic  origin,  but  the  introduction  of 
American  element  may  have  some  sig 
cance.  America  is  taking  her  place  more  an 
more  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  greater  powers 
and  her  artistic  achievements  must  be 
couraged  to  keep  pace  with  her  political  in 
portance. 

Mme.  Gadski.  by  the  way.  is  among  tht 
singers  who  have  retired.  This,  too,  has  it- 
American  aspect,  for  Mme.  Gadski's  openlj 
German  sympathies  constitute  a  factor  whicl 
would  tend  to  nullify  her  once  great  popu 
larity.  The  last  time  I  heard  this  once  de- 
lightful singer  her  voice  showed  the  ravage 
of  something  destructive.  Not  time,  for  tht 
singer  is  not  yet  of  the  age  to  succumb.  1 
was  probably  the  sense  of  bitterness  and  de 
feat  in  connection  with  her  luckless  husband's 
anti-American  activities. 

Caruso,    of    course,    is    retained;    also    Ger 
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"HCOERAT1CM  SEJUK-  •  NO.) 


Too  much  rain  is  ruinous 
—and  so  is  too  little 


ET  rain  is  necessary  for  all  vegetable  and! 


animal  life.  Moderate  rainfall  at  regular  inter- 
vals is  the  ideal  condition.  Extremes  of  every 
kind  always  go  wrong.  Justice  and  Bight  are 
in  the  balancing  of  forces.  Thus  it  is  with  Inhibition-,  being 
an  extreme,  it  is  unjust,  dictatorial  and  un-American. 

R>r  6o  years  we  have  honestly  brewed  BUDWEISER 
—the  drink  of  moderation.  It  is  a  mild  brew  of  the  finest 
Barley- Malt  grown  in  America,  and  the  rarest  Saazer 
Hops  grown  in  old  Bohemia.  When  used  within  reason, 
it  awakens  kindly  fellowship,  and  is  as  wholesome  and 
healthful  as  its  flavor  is  distinctive  and  delicious — 
ever-and-always-the-same  good  old  BUDWEISER. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.  LOUlS,USA 
Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant — covers  142  teres. 

TiHmann  &■  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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:  jne  Farrar :  both  for  the  entire  season. 
ie  resplendent  voice  of  Mme.  Matzenauer 
vl  be  heard,  and  Julia  Claussen,  who  pleased 

i  Francisco  audiences  during  her  concert 
i  ir,  is  also  under  engagement  with  the 
^.tronolitan.  There  are  quantities  of  new 
imes  that  mean  nothing  to  Pacific  Coasters, 
;j  there  are  veteran  singers  that  San  Fran- 
tco  heard  at  least  a  decade  and  a  half  ago, 
jrhaps  two;  among  them  Mine.  Oliva  Frem- 
;Ldt  and  Antonio  Scotti.  Other  familiar — 
-  us — names  on  the  list  are  Mabel  Garrison, 

ances  Alda,  Edith  Mason,  Riccardo  Martin, 
ad  Clarence  Whitehall. 

,1  note  that  Pierre  Monteux,  the  fiery 
;enchman.  is  still  retained  as  one  of  a  large 
(iff  of  leading  or  assistant  conductors ; 
hong  the  former  is  also  Richard  Hageman, 
pile  Adolph  Rothmeyer's  name  is  among 
■Jose  of   the   lesser   lights. 

JThe  list  of  operas  shows  all  the  old  stand- 
s;   evidently   New  York  has  not  gone  back 

-£«?/    canto ;    although,    of    course,    a    New 

rk  audience  at  the  Metropolitan  draws  on 
presentatives  of  the  prosperous  class  of  the 
y>le  United  States.  But  Ouida's  "Two 
ttle  Wooden  Shoes,"  which  forms  the  li- 
etto  of  "The  Young  Skylark,"  an  opera  by 
ascagni  which  had  its  premiere  in  Rome 
st  spring,   is   promised,    and   also   "Marouf," 

five-act    French    opera    by    Henry    Ribaud. 

|2    "Le    Coq    d'Or,*''    an    opera-pantomime, 

•  music  by   Rimsky-Korsakoff,   will   have    a 

■  presentation. 

Josephine   Hart   Phi-.lps. 


The  Wonderful 

MATZENAUER'S 

Song  Recital 
SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  7 

Expo.  Auditorium 

Seats  HOc  to  $2.  Sher- 
man. Clay  &  Co.'s,  and 
Knhler.S:  Chase's. 

Management  Frank  W. 
Healr. 
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RPHFIIM         O'FARREL  STREET 

UL,U1U  Between  SlocklOD  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 

Last   Week 

THEODORE  KOSLOFF 

And  His  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  and  Famous 
Russian  Orchestra 
A  GREAT  NEW  BILL 
WILBUR  MACK  and  XELLA  WALKER  in 
"A  Pair  of  Tickets";  DAVID  SAPIRSTEIN, 
Foremost  American  Pianist;  KERR  and 
BURKO  and  Their  Talking  Fiddles^  MRS. 
GEXE  HUGHES  and  Companv  in  "Gowns"; 
BEXSEE  and  BAIRD:  FIVE  NELSONS; 
HORACE  WRIGHT  and  RENE  DIETRICH, 
Sfce    Somewhat    Different    Singers." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
tee  prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


•OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^L"di- 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sta. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  October  1 
Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

IRVING    BERLINS 
International    Syncopated    Musical    Success 

"Watch  Your  Step" 

Musical    Comedy's   One    Best   Bet 

Chorus  of  Forty   Beautifully  Gowned  Girls 

75— People — 75 


QORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and   Last  Week   Starts  Sun.   eve.,    Sept.    30 

The    Messrs.    Shubert    Present 

EUGENE    WALTER'S    Most    Stirring    Drama 

"THE    KNIFE" 

With    a   Commanding  New   York  Cast 

Nights,  50c  to  $2;  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 

BEST  SEATS  $1  WED.  MAT. 
Soldiers    in    uniform    admitted    half-price    to 
this    attraction,    through    the    courtesy    of    the 
Messrs   Shubert. 

Next— Oct.    7,    MAN    FIGMAN    in    "NOTH- 
ING BUT  THE  TRUTH." 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred Hcrtz.  -----  Conductor. 
season  ticket  sale 

To  Public 

NOW    BEING    CONDUCTED 

At  453  Phelan  Bldg. 

•First  Concert  Fri.  aft.,  Oct.  12,  at  Cort  Theatre 

SEASON     TICKET     PRICES:      12     Friday 

Symphonies— Orch.,    $22;    bal.,    $10,    $16,    $22; 

gal.,    $6,    $.?,    $10.       12    Sunday    Svmphonies— 

Orch.,    $11  :     bal.,     $8,     $11;    gal.,    $5.    $8.       10 

Sunday    -Pops" — Orch.,    $7,    $9;    bal.,    $5,    $7, 

$9;   gal.,   $2.50,   $5. 

Address  mail  orders  with  check  to  A.  W. 
Widenham.  Sec.-Mgr.,  453  Phelan  Bldg.  Sale 
of  seats  for  single  concerts  opens  Monday, 
Oct.  8,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

"Watch  Your  Step"  at  the  Columbia. 

A  musical  play  with  many  bewitching 
qualities,  is  what  is  said  of  Irving  Berlin's  in- 
ternational syncopated  musical  success  entitled 
"Watch  Your  Step,"  which  comes  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  on  Monday  night,  October  1st, 
for  an  engagement  of  two  weeks,  with  mati- 
nees Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Prominent  among  its  many  song  hits  are 
"Settle  Down  in  a  One-Horse  Town,"  "They 
Follow  Me  Around,"  "The  Minstrel  Parade," 
"When  I  Discovered  You,"  "Lead  Me  to 
Love,"  "The  Dancing  Teacher,"  "Show  Us 
How  to  Do  the  Fox-Trot,"  "I  Love  to  Have 
the  Boys  Around  Me,"  and  "Old  Operas  in  a 
New    Way." 

The  costumes  will  be  the  very  latest  expres- 
sions in  the  world  of  fashion  and  were  de- 
signed by  the  celebrated  Helen  Dryden. 


Second  Week  of  "  The  Knife"  at  the  Cort. 

Lovers  of  the  virile  in  the  drama  will  have 
but  a  short  time  more  to  become  acquainted  ' 
with     Eugene     Waiter's     play,     "The     Knife,"  i 
which    enters    upon    the    second    week    of    its 
fortnight's     engagement    with     tonight's     per- 
formance at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

It  would  be  fatal  to  present  a  play  of  this 
worth  with  an  inferior  company  and  the 
Messrs.  Shubert  have  thoroughly  realized  this, 
for  the  cast  is  well-nigh  flawless  and  gives  as 
near  perfect  a  performance  as  San  Francisco 
has  known  in  a  very  long  time.  May  Buckley 
and  Norman  Hackett  in  the  two  leading  roles 
acquit  themselves  admirably.  They  are  un- 
usual artists,  and  the  cast  further  embraces 
Clifford  Stork,  Cordelia  MacDonald,  Eva 
Benton,  Robert  Barrat,  Frank  Woods,  Hazel 
Burby,  Franklyn  George,  and  Catherine  Vesey. 

On  Sunday  night,  October  7th,  Max  Fig- 
man,  the  popular  comedian,  comes  to  the 
Cort  in  the  uproarous  farce,  "Nothing  But  the 
Truth."  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 

Theodore  Kosloff  and  his  Imperial  Russian 
Ballet  and  Russian  Orchestra  will  enter  on 
the  last  week  of  their  engagement  next  Sun- 
day matinee  and  will  considerably  vary  their 
programme.  A  great  new  bill  will  also  be  pre- 
sented. 

Wilbur  Mack  and  Nella  Walker  will  appear 
in  a  one-act  comedietta  called  "A  Pair  of 
Tickets."  They  were  the  first  to  introduce 
in  vaudeville  the  "flirtation"  act,  in  which 
they  have  had  scores  of  unsuccessful  imi- 
tators. 

Horace  Wright  and  Rene  Dietrich  will  pre- 
sent what  they  call  "A  Somewhat  Different 
Ottering."  Their  singing  is  of  course  the 
chief  feature  of  their  act,  but  their  comedy 
is   bright  and  witty. 

David  Spirstein,  one  of  America's  foremost 
piano  virtuosi,  has  been  enticed  into  vaude- 
ville, and  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  it 
has  accorded  him  leaves  him  no  reason  to 
regret  his  temporary  abandonment  of  the  con- 
cert platform. 

The  only  international  language  is  music, 
and  Kerr  and  Burke  may  rightly  claim  to 
have  gone  Esperanto  one  better,  because  they 
make  themselves  understood  in  every  lan- 
guage. Both  Mr.  Kerr  and  Miss  Burke 
demonstrate  conclusively  in  their  performance 
that  they  are  real  musicians,  as  well  as  show 
people.  They  tell  stories  with  their  violin 
and  give  various  imitations.  Miss  Burke  is 
an  exceedingly  handsome  girl  and  presents  a 
picturesque  and  attractive  appearance  in  her 
gipsy  costumes. 

The  remaining  acts  in  this  delightful  bill 
will  be  Bensee  and  Baird,  the  Five  Nelsons, 
and  Mrs.  Gene  Hughes  in  her  clever  and  en- 
joyable performance  of  Mile.  Kelly  in  Edgar 
Allan  Woolf's  witty  and  enjoyable  comedy, 
"Gowns."  

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 

His  first  week  of  rehearsals  over.  Con- 
ductor Alfred  Hertz  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  expresses  himself  as  de- 
lighted with  the  progress  of  his  eighty  in- 
strumentalists, and  looks  forward  to  the  most 
interesting  season  of  his  career.  The  seventh 
season  of  concerts  will  begin  on  Friday  after- 
noon,  October   12th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

The  rehearsals  have  naturally  been  most 
satisfactory  from  every  angle,  for  the  or- 
ganization is  practically  the  same  as  last  year, 
and  the  men  work  together  with  fine  spirit. 
Those  few  that  have  been  privileged  to  heai 
these  initial  rehearsals  declare  that  the  or- 
chestra plays  better  than  ever,  and  are  not 
loath  to  say  that  the  forthcoming  season  will 
see  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
acknowledged  by  national  authorities  as  the 
peer  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

From  the  offices  in  the  Phelan  Building  of 
the  Musical  Association  of  San  Francisco, 
the  Symphony's  maintaining  body,  come  re- 
ports of  progress  in  the  public  sale  of  season 
tickets.  Secretary-Manager  A.  W.  Widenham 
and  a  large  clerical  force  have  been  kept  very 
busy  during  the  past  week,  and  Widenham 
declares  that  the  sale  is  far  ahead  of  that  of 
last  year  at  this  time. 

Season  tickets  are  being  sold  for  the  series 
of  Sunday  "pop"  concerts  as  well  as  for  the 


Friday  symphonies  and  the  Sunday  sympho- 
nies. The  Sunday  "pop"  series,  which  was  in 
its  experimental  stage  last  season,  proved  so 
thoroughly  successful  and  did  such  admirable 
"missionary"  work  among  prospective  sym- 
phony followers  that  the  policy  of  giving  a 
series  of  concerts  every  year  devoted  to  the 
lighter  forms  of  good  music  has  become  es- 
tablished. Conductor  Hertz  promises  some 
delightful   popular  programmes. 

Next  week  represents  the  last  opportunities 
to  secure  season  tickets,  for  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober Sth,  the  sale  of  tickets  for  single  con- 
certs is  scheduled  to  begin  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s.  

Savoy  Theatre. 
The  De  Vally  French  Opera  Company, 
playing  in  aid  of  the  Allies'  War  Relief,  will 
perform  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 30th.  On  Tuesday,  October  2d,  there 
will  be  a  performance,  by  special  request,  of 
"La  Fille  du  Regiment,"  to  be  followed  b> 
"Manon"  on  Wednesday,  October  3d,  "Faust" 
on  October  4th,  "Manon"  on  October  6th, 
and  "Le  Chalet"  and  "Cavalleria"  on  October 
7th.  

Mme.  Matzenauer  to  Sing. 

The  wonderful  Matzenauer,  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  who  is  appearing 
in  the  West  under  the  direction  of  Frank  W. 
Healy,  will  give  her  second  song  recital  at 
the  Exposition  Auditorium  on  Sunday  after- 
noon,   October   7th,    at  2:30   sharp. 

The  programme  that  Mme.  Matzenauer  will 
sing  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  7th,  is 
one  of  the  best  that  could  be  put  together, 
Frank  La  Forge  and  Mme.  Matzenauer  gave 
their  very  best  efforts  to  the  preparing  of  this 
programme.  There  will  be  songs  in  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  English,  and  the  con- 
cert will  be  worth  the  price  of  admission  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  Mme.  Matze- 
nauer will  sing  the  great  "Liebestod,"  from 
"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  by  Wagner. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<J  Nothing'  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
asting  at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
fnational  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service   and    moderate    prices. 

•J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


(Etj?  (grtltott  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 


Brothers  Cherniavsky. 
All  quarters  of  the  globe  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  genius  of  the  three  Brothers 
Cherniavsky,  the  famous  Russian  instru- 
mentalists, who  will  appear  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  of  October 
14th  and  21st.  In  the  seventeen  years  that 
this  trio  of  musical  brothers  have  traveled 
together  they  have  given  concerts  in  Russia, 
England,  France,  United  States,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India, 
China,  Burma,  Egypt,  etc.,  and  everyhere  they 
have  met  with  great  acclaim  and  unstinted 
praise.  Their  triumph  in  New  York  last 
season  was  immediate  and  emphatic,  and  they 
are  now  on  their  way  back  to  the  East  to 
play  return  engagements  that  have  been  de- 
manded of  them  everywhere.  They  are  in 
truth  international  artists,  and  the  whole 
world  has  recognized  their  genius.  Leo,  the 
eldest  of  the  brothers,  is  the  violinist,  Jan  the 
pianist,  and  Mischel  the  'cellist.  Each  is  a 
virtuoso  of  recognized  ability,  and  the  com- 
bination in  trio  and  duet  music  is  one  of  rare 
perfection.  Alexander,  a  fourth  and  younger 
brother,  acts  as  accompanist  for  the  others. 
Their  programmes  are  replete  with  solo  num- 
bers by  the  three  artists  and  include  a  num- 
ber of  groups  of  ensemble  selections.  Those 
who  heard  them  play  last  season  will  testify 
to   the   fascination  of  their  rare   art. 


taken  from  aeroplanes  and  on  the  battlefield. 
These  pictures  show  all  the  daring,  danger, 
delirium,  and  death  of  modern  war.  The 
cameras  "shot"  beside  big  guns,  riflemen,  ma- 
chine guns,  and  grenade  throwers.  These  are 
no  tame  staged  scenes,  but  actual  fighting  films 
made  when  the  gun-thunder  shook  the  cameras 
and  death  threatened  the  operators,  two  of 
whom  died  on  the  field.  The  pictures  will 
be  presented  at  the  Orpheum  in  this  city  in 
three  weekly  installments,  commencing  Sun- 
day matinee,   October  7th. 


The    total    number    of    holders    of    the    last 
British  war  loan  is   2,023,624. 


The  Orpheum  Circuit  has  secured  at  a  cost 
of  $300,000,  through  Captain  Baines,  repre- 
senting the  British  government,  the  greatest 
fighting  picture  ever  made,  showing  the  re- 
treat of  the   Germans   at  the  battle   of  Arras, 


SK    \T  /"\  V    Seat  Sales  Now  at  Box- 
J\.   V     KJ     I  Office,  Park  6755 

Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Sutter  6000 
$2.00,  $1.50.  $1.00,  50c. 

De  Vally  French  Opera  Company 

In  Aid  of  the 
ALLIES'   WAR  RELIEF 

Sunday,  Sept.  30 — "Romeo  and  Juliette." 

Tuesday,  Oct.  2 — "La  Fille  du  Regiment" 
(by   general   request) . 

Wednesday,    Oct.    3 — "Manon." 

Thursday,   Oct.   A — "Faust." 

Saturday,   Oct.  6 — "Manon." 

Sunday,  Oct.  7 — "Le  Chalet"  and  "Caval- 
leria." 


C  LEO  -  JAN  -  MISCHEL"mjr 
HERNIAVSKY 
VIOLIN  —  PIANO  -CELLO  ■ 

A  TRIO  OF  VIRTUOSI 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 
Sunday  Afts.,  Oct.  14-21 
Tickets  50c  to  $l  .50.  on  sale  Wed..  Oct.  10.  at  Sher- 
man. Clay  &  Co..  Eohler  &  Chase,  and  Theatre, 
to  Will  L.Greerjbaum 
r\ry     ..,    fn.       l  Attractions,  care 

,/IUUt   OrdCPJ    Shennan.Clay&Co., 
c/IVWIV    VIHUK    Sutter  and   Kearny. 

dickering  Piano  Used 

Coming— ALMA  GLUCK 


^dffaqys  Tea 


DRINK  TEA  AND  ECONOMIZE 


"SAFE-TEA  FIRST" 


Try  this : 

Take  your  pencil  and  see  how  few  cups  of 
coffee  or  cocoa  you  get  out  of  a  pound — 
Then  see  the  300  cups  you  get  out  of  a 
pound  of  real  delicious 

Ridgways  India -Ceylon  Tea 

It  is  much  more  economical  and  far  more  refreshing 
FOUR  CUPS  FOR  A  CENT 


Awarded  Gold  Medal 
Awarded  Grand  Prize 

New  York  Office 


San  Francisco  1915 
San  Diego         1916 

111-113  Hudson  Street 
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September 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Now  that  the  late  lamented  Count  von 
Bernstorff  is  no  longer  with  us  we  seem  to  be 
more  intent  upon  his  vices  than  upon  his 
virtues.  Tie  good  old  rule  of  de  martuis  does 
not  applv  to  alien  enemies  whose  death  is 
only  political.  We  are  discovering  with  a 
certain  pained  surprise  that  the  late  German 
ambassador  was  in  very  truth  the  devil  of  a 
fellow. 

Now  there  may  be  virtues  in  what  we  have 
learned  to  call  the  shirt-sleeve  diplomacy.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  must  be 
virtues  in  anything  and  everything  if  only  it 
be  blatant,  self-assertive,  and  rude.  Why 
not?  We  ourselves  are  blatant,  self-assertive. 
and   rude,   and   King   Demos   inhales  greedily 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGEXTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Abo  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. 


:   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


BiXFOUK.WlLilJJisos  &  Co..  London,  Liverpool 

and  New  York. 
Williamson.  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAILS-SCO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HOSOLrXr 

VEW  ASD  IXXURIOrS  14.000  TON" 

AMERICAN"  STEAMERS 

"  ECUADOR" Sails  Oct.  20 

"COLOMBIA " Sails  Nov.  1 7 

"VENEZUELA"    Sails  Dec.  15 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 
N"EW  AMERICAN"  STEAMERS 

"COLUSA"  (15.000  tons) Sails  Oct.  6 

"  SANTA  CRUZ  "  1 12.000  tons) ....  Sails  Nov.  17 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  74S0 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC"  STEAMSHIP    CO. 


e:  s  tab  i_  i  s  m  e  d 


OFFICIAL  D.  S.  MAIL  SS.  SURRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

10,000  ton  Lloyds  Al  register.  Quickest  passage. 
$70 1st  class— S55  2i  class— Pacific  TonrS337 .50 1st  class 
Sailings:    Oct.  9,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  20 
Oceanic  Steamship  CO.,  601  Bartet  St.,  Ssa  Frmneiseo 


TS  most  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay.  the  CarquiDez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Xavy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.m., 
12:30   p.  m.,  3:20   p.  m.,  6   p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Sept.  29,  Oct.  13,  Oct.  27 

La*  $100.  YOKOHAMA  &i  $150.r.t.] 

Address.  J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros  Co.  601  MarkelSLS.F. 


Travel  dJithoutlrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
|TeJ.K«uny35l2 


the  incense  smoke  of  imitation.  He  applauds 
nothing  that  is  not  like  unto  himself. 

Count  Bernstorff  knew  nothing  of  the  shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy,  except  in  so  far  as  he  had 
observed  it  with  a  contemptuous  amusement. 
He  preferred  his  own  diplomacy,  and  no 
wonder,  seeing  that  it  was  so  successful.  He 
hoodwinked  Washington  society  to  the  top  of 
his  bent.  He  was  always  the  suave  and  dex- 
trous courtier,  and  he  found  nothing  so  easy 
as  to  beguile  the  women  of  the  capital,  who 
had  never  before  known  what  it  was  to  be 
treated  with  deference.  Adulation  they  had, 
of  course,  received.  Flatteries  and  compli- 
ments had  been  their  daily  food.  But  defer- 
ence, that  was  quite  another  story'-  It  was 
perfumed,  as  from  unknown  social  paradises. 
It  was  a  new  language,  unfamiliar  and  intoxi- 
cating. Probably  we  shall  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  information  communicated  to 
the  count  under  the  influence  of  such  deli- 
cate mesmerism,  but  it  was  certainly  great. 
Even  Mrs.  Wilson  is  said  to  have  declared 
in  the  early  days  that  Von  Bernstorff  was 
the  only  man  in  Washington  who  knew  how 
to  treat  a  lady.  And  perhaps  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  right,  although  she  may  not  have  known 
that  exquisite  manners  was  no  more  than  a 
department  of  the  Bernstorffian  diplomacy. 

The  German  ambassador  knew  how  to  treat 
women.  That  was  largely  the  secret  of  his 
success.  No  one  ever  heard  him  pay  an 
audible  compliment.  The  tone  of  light  badi- 
nage that  we  think  to  be  the  perfection  of 
manners  was  abhorrent  to  him.  as  it  is  ab- 
horrent also  to  nice  women.  Von  Bernstorff 
never  treated  women  as  though  they  were  de- 
lightfully inferior  beings  for  whose  benefit  a 
man  must  step  down  from  that  loftier  plat- 
form upon  which  he  usually  stands,  or  thinks 
he  does.  He  knew  better  than  to  change  his 
demeanor  because  he  happened  to  be  talking 
with  a  woman.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
we  do.  So  do  the  Sultans  of  the  Orient  when 
they  pay  a  visit  to  the  harem.  We  have  the 
same  standard.  It  is  the  standard  of  sac- 
charine insult. 

Von  Bernstorff  never  lost  his  gravity  when 
he  was  conversing  with  a  womaa.  He  acted 
invariably  toward  her  as  though  she  were  an 
important  person  who  probably  had  some- 
thing important  to  say  that  it  was  important 
that  he  should  hear.  He  listened  attentively 
and  gravely,  and  his  answers  were  invitations 
to  her  to  say  something  more.  He  conveyed 
the  impression  of  paying  deep  and  grave  heed 
to  what  he  was  hearing.  In  other  words  he 
behaved  like  a  gentleman. 

If  Von  Bernstorff  had  been  a  shirt-sleeve 
diplomat  he  would  have  acted  very  differently 
from  this.  He  would  have  talked  about  him- 
self insistently,  continuously,  and  aggressively. 
If  the  conversation  had  deviated  momentarily 
from  that  enticing  theme  he  would  have 
looked  absent-mindedly  out  of  the  window 
and  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  the  table. 
He  would  have  shown  a  blank  indilterencc 
to  whatever  was  of  concern  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  talking  and  a  complete  concen- 
tration of  mind  upon  his  own  concerns.  And 
if  he  were  talking  with  women  he  would  have 
"joshed"  them  in  the  finest  democratic  way. 

Von  Bernstorff  found  that  it  paid  him  to 
be  a  gentleman.  He  gathered  honey  all  the 
day :  no  one  will  ever  know  how  much,  or 
how  sweet  it  was.  Women  confided  in  him. 
They  told  him  what  their  husbands  had  told 
them.  He  gave  them  the  opportunity.  He 
listened.  That  is  the  art  that  we  have  yet 
to  learn — to  listen. 


An  editorial  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  tells 
us  that  when  the  doctors  have  put  us  all  on 
half-rations  we  shall  be  much  better  off  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  than  we  are  now. 
The  health  of  Germans,  we  are  told,  has  much 
improved.  So  has  the  health  of  Belgians. 
Of  course  these  things  are  not  true,  but  then 
doctors  have  an  amiable  weakness  for  as- 
serting the  things  that  are  not  so  in  such  a 
positive  way  as  to  persuade  us  that  they 
are  so. 

But  with  one  thing  we  are  in  hearty  agree- 
ment. Dr.  Hindhede,  it  seems,  says  that  we 
eat  too  many  calories.  Of  course  we  do.  It's 
simply  disgusting  the  way  some  people  stuff 
themselves  on  calories.  One  square  meal  of 
calories  a  day  is  enough  for  any  one.  Upon 
all  other  occasions  it  would  be  much  better 
to  confine  ourselves  to  food  and  drink. 


The  Iowa  and  Omaha  Short  Line,  which 
was  originally  built  by  farmers,  and  ran  for 
years  between  Treynor.  Iowa,  and  Council 
Bluffs,  but  which  has  recently  been  put  out 
of  business  by  the  automobile,  was  sold  not 
long  ago  to  a  junk  dealer  of  Kansas  City  for 
$21,250.  The  new  owner  immediately  resold 
the  rails  to  a  transcontinental  line  for  more 
than  he  paid  for  the  whole  concern.  The 
rails  were  at  once  taken  up,  and  farmers  along 
the  line  were  given  permission  to  plow  across 
the  right-of-way. 


Ramie  fibre  makes  the  most  durable  cloth 
known  to  trade.  It  is  glossy  and  fine  as  silk, 
with  which  it  is  often  mixed,  stronger  than 
linen,  absolutely  mildew-proof,  beautiful  alike 
to  the  sense  of  sight  and  touch. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"Slinset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


"Ogden  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"Golden    State  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED = 

from 

PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 

PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


fHROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 


for 


:hicago 
(ansas  city 


ST.  LOUIS 
OMAHA 


Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 


2  TRAINS  DAILY-2 

SCENIC  LIMITED 

Leaves  Ferry  Depot  9:15  a.  m. 

PACIFIC  EXPRESS 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:1 5  p.  m. 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Dining  Car  Service  and  Scenery 
Unsurpassed 


Western  Pacific  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Depot 

Phone  Sutter  16S1 

OAKLAND: 

1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 

Phone  Oakland  600 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Maochaler 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Representative  Campbell  of  Kansas  said  in 
a  recent  address  in  Leavenworth  :  "The  cor- 
rupt man  is  always  a  stupid,  ignorant  man. 
A  corrupt  voter  was  arrested  once  in  W'ama. 
'Wat  am  I  arrested  fur?*  he  asked.  'You're 
charged,'  said  the  officer,  'with  having  voted 
eight  times.'  'Charged,  hey,'  muttered  the 
prisoner.  'That's  queer.  I  expected  to  be 
paid    for   it.'  " 


A  well-known  bishop  in  the  South  some 
time  ago  lost  his  third  wife.  A  clergyman 
who  had  known  the  first  wife  returned  from 
the  North  and  wished  to  see  her  grave.  He 
called  at  the  church  and  saw  the  sexton. 
"Can  you  tell  me  where  the  bishop's  wife  is 
buried?"  he  asked.  "Well,  sir,"  said  the  sex- 
ton, "I  don't  know  for  sho',  but  he  mostly 
buries  'em  at  Milledgeville." 


After  Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton  had  been  preach- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Columbus,  having  accepted  the  call 
to  succeed  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  in  the 
pastorate,  a  woman  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion came  up  to  him  after  the  service  one 
morning  and  said:  "Oh,  Dr.  Patton,  I  do  so 
enjoy  your  sermons.  I  never  had  sense 
enough  to  listen  to  Dr.  Gladden." 


The  leading  lawyer  of  a  great  railroad  com- 
pany introduced  the  president  of  the  road  to 
a  well-known  clergyman.  "Doctor,"  said  the 
lawyer  jocosely  after  the  introduction,  "I 
thought   it   might  be  possible   for  you  to  give 

Mr.  a  pass  to  heaven."     "Oh,  no,"  was 

the  instant  reply  of  the  minister.  "That 
wouldn't  do  ;  you  know  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  separate  him  from  his  counsel." 


"The  'orn  of  the  'unter  is  'eard  on  the  'ill," 
sang  the  little  boy  at  the  Ragged  School 
treat.  But  somehow  his  version  of  that  line 
in  "Kathleen  Mavourneen"  jarred  on  the 
nerves  of  the  old  squire.  "My  little  man,"  he 
said  kindly,  "why  don't  you  put  a  few  more 
aitches  in  your  song?"  "Garn  \"  advised  the 
little  man,  politely.  "Don't  yer  know  there 
aint  no  'h'  in  moosic  ?     It  only  goes  up  to  G !" 


There  is  a  politician  in  Chicago  who, 
though  of  a  rather  cynical  turn,  tries  hard  to 
refrain  from  the  expression  of  his  pessimistic 
sentiments  while  at  home  or  with  his  friends. 
Xow  and  then,  however,  his  cynicism  gets 
the  better  of  him.  One  day  his  twelve-year- 
old  son,  who  had  been  reading,  suddenly  put 
down  his  book,  and,  looking  up  at  his  father, 
asked:  "Dad,  is  it  really  true  that  there  is 
honor  among  thieves?"  "No,  my  son,"  said 
dad ;  "thieves  are  just  as  bad  as  other 
people." 


In  the  getting  out  of  the  first  number  of  a 
new  English  magazine  in  Tokyo  recently  a 
proofreader  discovered  that  the  number 
40,000  had  been  printed  39,000.  On  inquiring 
through  an  interpreter  how  such  an  odd  mis- 
take could  have  occurred,  the  proofreader 
said:  "I  can  imagine  a  mistake  of  20,000  or 
30,000  being  made,  but  how  could  he  get 
39,000  instead  of  40,000?"  The  typesetter's 
reply  was:  "I  had  no  '4'  at  the  moment,  so 
I  calculated  that  39,000  would  be  nearer  the 
right  amount  than  any  other  figure." 


Among  the  passengers  on  a  train  on  a  one- 
track  road  was  a  talkative  jewelry  drummer. 
Presently  the  train  stopped  to  take  on  water, 
and  the  conductor  neglected  to  send  back  a 
flagman.  An  express  came  along  and,  before 
it  could  be  stopped,  bumped  the  rear  end  of 
the  first  train.  The  drummer  was  lifted  from 
his  seat  and  pitched  head  first  into  the  seat 
ahead.  His  silk  hat  was  jammed  clear  down 
over  his  ears.  He  picked  himself  up  and 
settled  back  in  his  seat.  No  bones  had  been 
broken.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  straightened 
up,  and  said  :  "Well,  they  didn't  get  by  us, 
anyway." 

There  is  a  certain  member  of  Congress  who 
stutters  except  when  he  makes  a  speech  or 
talks  over  the  telephone.  Recently  he  had 
occasion  to  call  up  a  friend  in  Seattle  on  a 
matter  of  personal  importance.  When  the 
transcontinental    connection    had    been    made 


the  man  in  Seattle  shouted  through  the  phone  : 
"Who  is  talking?"  "This  is  Tom  Smith,"  an- 
swered the  congressman  at  the  capital  end  of 
the  wire.  "No,  it  is  not  Tom  Smith,"  snapped 
the  man  in  Seattle.  "Yes,  it  is  Tom  Smith. 
i  tell  you,"  the  congressman  fairly  bellowed. 
"Why  do  you  doubt  it  ?"  "Why,  Tom  Smith 
stutters."  "Darn  it,  do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  stutter  at  a  dollar  a  word?"  the  congress- 
man retorted  as  he  banged  down  the  phone 
in  disgust. 


She  didn't  mean  to  stay  in  the  store  more 
than  fifteen  minutes — but  such  bargains  !  And 
when  she  emerged  from  the  emporium  a  cop- 
per was  seated  in  her  automobile.  If  she 
were  fined  for  protracted  parking,  what  would 
the  bargains  profit?  But  she  was  a  woman. 
She  passed  the  automobile  and  boarded  a 
street-car  for  home.  Half  an  hour  later  she 
telephoned  police  headquarters.  "My  auto  has 
been  stolen,"  she  said,  describing  it.  "Why, 
we  have  that  machine  here,"  said  the  mere 
man.  "The  thief  abandoned  it  in  front  of  a 
department   store.      Shall   we   send   it  out?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Song  Against  Grocers. 
God    made    the    wicked    Grocer 

For  a   mystery   and   a  sign, 
That  man  should  sbun  the  awful  shops 

And  go  to  inns  to  dine, 
Where  the  bacon's  on  the  rafter. 

And  the  wine  is  in  the  wood, 
And  God  that  made  good  laughter 

Has  seen  that  they  are  good. 

The  evil-hearted    Grocer 

Would  call   his  mother  "ma'am," 
And  bow  at  her  and  bob  at  her 

Her  aged   son   to  damn, 
And   rub  his  horrid   hands  and  ask 

What    article  was   next — 
Though  mortis  in  articula 

Should  be  her  proper  text. 

His  props  are  not  his  children, 

But   pert   lads   underpaid, 
Who  call  out  "Cash!"  and  bang  about 

To  work  his  wicked  trade; 
He  keeps  a  lady  in  a  cage 

Most  cruelly  all  day, 
And  makes  her  count  and  calls  her   "miss 

Until  she   fades  away. 

The  righteous  minds  of  innkeepers 

Induce  them,  now  and  then, 
To  crack  a  bottle  with  a  friend 

Or  treat  unmoneyed  men; 
But  who  hath  seen  the  Grocer 

Treat    housemaids    to    his    teas, 
Or  crack  a  bottle  of  fish-sauce, 

Or  stand  a  man  a  cheese? 

He  sells  us  sands  of  Araby, 

As  sugar   for  cash   down. 
He  sweeps  his  shop  and  sells  the  dust, 

The  purest  salt  in   town; 
He  crams  with  cans  of  poisoned  meat 

Poor  subjects  of  the  king, 
And,    when    they  die    by    thousands, 

Why,  he  laughs  like  anything. 

The  wicked  Grocer  groces 

In   spirits  and  in  wine — 
Not  frankly   and   tn   fellowship 

As  men  in  inns  do  dine; 
But  packed   with  soap  and   sardines. 

And   carried   oftr  by   grooms, 
For   to  be  snatched    by  Duchesses 

And  drunk  in  dressing-rooms. 

The  hell-instructed   Grocer 

Has  a  temple  made  of  tin. 
And  the  ruin  of  good  innkeepers 

Is   loudly   urged   therein ; 
But  now  the  sands  are  running  out 

— From  sugar  of  a  sort — 
The  Grocer  trembles,   for  his   time. 

Just  like  his  weight,  is  short. 
-G.  K.   Chesterton,   in   London   Xew   Witness. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

I  The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1S68       Commercial 

526    California   St.,    San   Francisco.    Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MissioD  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight   Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

June  30th.  ;017 

A,-set> $O4.S6f..2y0.79 

Deposits 61 ,381 ,1^0.6^ 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.1S5.170.16 

Emplorees'  Pension  Fund 2-59.'W2.>-- 

Number  of  Depositors 65,717 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  31th.  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  S. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  —  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feel  long 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Work. :  City  Office : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Why  Have  You  Failed  to  Make  Your  Will  ? 

You  are  anxious  to  provide  properly  for 
the  future  of  those  dependent  on  you,  but 
you  have  failed  to  make  your  will.  Why  : 
Probably  because  you  have  not  considered 
what  is  likely  to  occur  when  there  is  no  will. 

Perhaps  you  hav*  a  blind  faith  that  the 
law  will  care  for  and  distribute  your  property 
satisfactorily  -  but  do  you  know  ?  Are  you 
sure  that  the  property  will  be  managed  and 
apportioned  as  you  wish  ? 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call 
and  talk  over  the  matter  of  having  your 
lawyer  write  your  will  and  appointing  a 
competent  executor  and  trustee. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

( Member  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Frandsci ) 

DECEMBER  30, 1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


Interesl  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rale  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital $  i.""  .OOO.Wi 

Surplus  and  Cndivided  Proflts 2.31i\7S2-33 

Deposits 62,274.146  22 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and     Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Born i  Exchange . 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Hicdns  Bldg. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  o.n 
request. 
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Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  iDvited  i 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lila  McDonald  and  Mr. 
Gordon  McPherson  was  solemnized  last  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  bride's  home  on  Pacific  Avenue, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Kevany  officiating.  Miss  Sue  Alston 
McDonald  attended  her  sister  as  maid  of  hono» 
and  Captain  Robert  McDonald,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the 
best  man.  Mrs.  McPherson  is  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  B.  McDonald.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
McDonald.  Mr.  McPherson  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
G.  E.  McPherson  of  London  and  the  late  Colonel 
McPherson  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McPherson  have  gone  East  on  their 
wedding  trip,  and  at  its  conclusion  they  will  visit 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  few  days  before  leaving 
for  the  Philippines,  where  they  will  reside. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Wesley  Lewis  Kottmeier  was  solemnized  Thursday 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  the  Presidio.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lewis  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr. 
William  Landrum  was  the  best  man.  Mrs.  Kott- 
meier is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Edson  Lewis, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Lewis.  She  is  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Max  Elser,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lewis,  and 
Lieutenant  Warfield  Monroe  Lewis,  U,  S.  A.  Mr. 
Kottmeier  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Kott- 
meier of  Corning.  Upon  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kottmeier  will  reside 
at  the  Presidio. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Kathleen 
Bell  of  Copperville.,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  Mr. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson.  Jr.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  and  the 
brother  of  Mr.  Russel  Wilson.  He  is  the  nephew 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Lawrence  Kaufman  of  Hemet  and 
Mrs.  Adolph  Scheld  of  Sacramento,  and  the 
cousin  of  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  Mrs.  Orville 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  Miss  Margaret 
Scheld,   and    Mr.   Douglas  Alexander. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing, complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  St.  Cyr. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T. 
Marye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  Edgar  Mizner, 
Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  and  Mr.  Louis  Bruguiere. 

Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the    Francisca    Club,    her    guests    including    Mrs. 


" BURLING AME  HILLS" 

We  offer  charming  villa  sites  of  half  acre  or 
more  in  the  foothills  above  Burlingame  and  ad- 
joining Hillsborough.  Climate  and  View  un 
surpassed.    Homes  built  to  suit. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON.  Sales  Manager 

Phone  Setter  4610 


Grant  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden, 
Mrs.  Willis  Polk.  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs. 
William  Sproule.  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore.  Mrs. 
Theodore  Payne,  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase. 
Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  George  H- 
Howard,  Mrs.  Francis  Loomis.  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Flora  Doyle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  gave  a  garden 
party  and  flower  show  at  their  home  in  Ross 
on  Wednesdav  for  the  benefit  of  the  Marin  County 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  Among  those  who 
assisted  in  receiving  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Porter 
\she,  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  Willard  O. 
Wavman.  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Miss  Flora  Miller, 
Miss  Man-  Armsby,  Miss  Mina  Barrol'.  Miss 
Louise  Boyd,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  and  Miss 
Genevieve    Bothin. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Lathrop  EUinwood  gave  a  tea  Saturday 
at  her  home  on  Divisadero  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss  Leona  Stone,  who  is  visiting  here  from  her 
home   in    Xew    York. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  was  a  luncheon 
hostess  of  last  Thursday,  entertaining  a  number 
of  friends  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Tavlor.  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton.  Mrs. 
George  A.  Xewhall,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley 
Scott.  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  and  Mrs.  John 
S.    Drum. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at    the   Burlingame    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  John  I.  Walter  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Friday  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
her  guests  including  Mrs.  I.  X-  Walter,  Mrs. 
Adolph  Stahl,  Mrs.  Walter  Arnstein,  Miss 
Beatrice    Stahl,    and    Miss    Eleanor   Haas. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Sharon  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Huntington  Wilson  of  New  York  Among  her 
guests  were  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Harry 
Farr,  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller.  Mrs.  George 
Porter  Baldwin,  Mrs.  James  K.  Moffitt,  Mrs. 
Clinton  Walker,  Mrs.  Waller  Starr,  Mrs.  Robert 
Sharon,  Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Hewlett,  Mrs.  George  W.  Baker,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
Allen  dickering,  and  Mrs,   Cleveland    Baker. 

Mrs.  Watson  D.  Fennimore  gave  a  bridge-tea 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Steiner  Street  in  compli- 
ment to  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Arthur  Fenni- 
more. 

Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell  gave  a  tea  Monday 
at  her  home  on  Broadway,  complimenting  Mrs. 
Adolphus  E.  Graupner.  Mrs.  Alexander  D.  Keyes 
and  Mrs.  William  Shea  assisted  Mrs.  Browneli 
in   receiving  the  guests. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bernard  Weil  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Ronberg  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  honor  of  Miss 
Evelyn  Waller,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Hugh 
Porter,  Miss  Jeanette  Bertheau,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,  Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Miss  Yida  Dodge, 
and    Miss    Lucy    Hanchett. 

Mrs.  Leon  Roos  gave  a  reception  Sunday  even- 
ing at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor  of 
the  men  of  the   United    States  Training   Camp. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  her  daughter.  Miss 
Mar;-  Emma  Flood.  The  guests  included  Miss 
SalHe  Maynard,   Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Jean 
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Wonderfully 
Satisfactory" 

STEARNS-KNIGHT 

American  Automobile  Co. 
Tacoma 

"results  secured  in  the  hun- 
dreds »f  Stearns-Knight  sold 
by  us  have  been  wonderfully 
satisfactory." 

CHEVROLET 

W.  S.  Dulmage  Motor  Co. 
Seatde 
we  are  finding  Zerolene  a  very 
efficient  lubricant." 

CADILLAC 

Western  Auto  Sales  Co. 
Reno 

"we  consider  Zerolene  partic- 
ularly adapted  for  use  in  high- 
speed "V"  type  motors." 

MAXWELL 

Lord  Motor  Car  Co. 
Los  Angeles 

**have  used  Zerolene  in  Max- 
well cars  for  over  three  years 
with  excellent  results." 


For  tractors,  Zerolene 
Heavy-Duty  is  especi- 
ally recommended. 


Endorsed  by  Leading 

Car  Distributors 

— because  the  records  of  their 
service  departments  show  that 
Zerolene,  correctly  refined 
from  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication 
— less  wear,  more  power,  least 
carbon  deposit. 

Dealers  everywhere  and 
at  our  service  stations. 

STANDARD 
OIL  COMPANY 

(California; 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Boyd.  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss  Kathe- 
rine  Wheeler,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Barbara 
Donohoe,  Miss  Alexandra  Macondray,  Miss  Olivia 
Pillsbury,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark,    and    Miss    Mary    Elena   Macondray. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Lady  Lister  Kaye, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  and 
Mrs.    Josiah    Howell. 

Mrs.  Elwyn  Stebbins  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Mrs.  Allen 
Chickering,  Mrs.  Katharine  Hooker,  Mrs.  Edward 
Erie  Brownell,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker,  Mrs.  Alfred 
McLaughlin,  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  and  Miss  Alicia 
Mosgrove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Chickering  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury  gave  a  luncheon  last  Fri- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  complimenting 
Miss  Anne  Dibblee.  Her  guests  included  Miss 
Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss  Emily 
Pope.  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,    and    Miss    Barbara    Donohoe. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Magee  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Charles  Harvey  Bentley.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long,  Mrs.  Duncan 
McDuffie,  Mrs.  Frank  Stringbam,  Mrs.  Xathan 
Moran,  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wingate,  Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell,  and  Mrs. 
William  Magee. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  Cupertino  in  honor  of  Lady  Lister 
Kaye.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lau ranee  Irving 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Xewhall.  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum, 
Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  George  A.  Pope, 
and   Captain   Charles  Betts. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Xuttall  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xewhall,  Mrs. 
Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick,  Mrs. 
Berthe  L.  Welch,  Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKit- 
trick,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Dearborn    Clark. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Waterman  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter  at 
their  home  in  Havana. 


Wanted — Books  and  Maeazines  for  the  Soldiers. 
The  San  Francisco  Committee  tor  Recrea- 
tion for  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Sloss  chairman,  appeals  to  the  public  for  books 
and  magazines  for  the  various  groups  of  re- 
cruits in  training  here  and  hereabouts.  Cur- 
rent magazines  of  recent  date  are  more  espe- 
cially desired,  though  there  is  also  a  demand 
for  books  calculated  for  entertaining  reading. 
The  young  men  in  training  have  more  or  less 
leisure  time,  which  many  of  them  spend  in 
reading,  and  the  government  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  other  than  technical  books. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  work  is 
maintaining  an  office,  Xo.  212,  at  516  Sutter 
Street.  This  office  is  open  from  10  to  12  each 
day,  and  books  or  magazines  sent  between 
these  hours  will  be  gladly  received  and  put  to 
good  use. 


A  New  Philippine  Maeazine. 

The  Philippines  is  the  title  of  a  magazine 
hereafter  to  be  issued  monthly  in  exploita- 
tion of  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of 
the  Philippine  Islands."  It  is  subtitled  "a 
journal  of  exposition"  and  is  to  be  circulated 
broadly  throughout  the  United  States,  to  the 
end  of  establishing  intelligent  sympathy  with 
the  Hfe  and  the  affairs  of  our  Island  de- 
pendencies. The  editor  of  The  Philippines  is 
Mr.  J.  F.  Boomer  and  the  publisher  is  Mr. 
Clarence  Colman  of  San  Francisco,  son  of 
the  well-known   merchant.   Mr.   Jesse   Colman. 

The  initial  number  of  The  Philippines  con- 
tains a  series  of  instructive  articles  on  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Islands  and  is  handsomely 
printed  and  generously  illustrated. 


Powys'  Visit  Postponed. 
Paul  Elder,  who  was  to  manage  the  lecture 
engagement   of   John    Cowper    Powys    in    San  | 
Francisco,  advertised  to  open  October  1st,  has  \ 
received    a   telegram    announcing   that    Powys  ' 
must    undergo    a    serious    operation,    and    his 
lectures  must  therefore  be  postponed.     Tenta-  j 
tive    arrangements    are    being   made    for    him 
to  visit  San  Francisco  next  March,  but  noth- 
ing definite  can  be  announced  at  the  present 
time. 


Several  of  the  old  city  walls  of  Canton, 
in  China,  are  being  removed  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  roads.  The  city  walls  of 
Canton  are  six  to  seven  miles  long  and  con- 
tain, it  is  estimated,  421,000  square  yards  of 
brick,  450,000  square  yards  of  stone,  and 
1.000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth.  The  sale  of 
the  brick  and  stone  will  nearly  pay  for  de- 
molishing the  walls  and  the  removal  of  the 
earth. 


YOUNG  COLLEGE  WOMAN— 

*  widow,  experienced  with  children  and 
loves  them— will  take  a  few  young  children 
as  boarding  or  day  pupils;  highest  refer- 
ences from  Eastern  university  and  kinder- 
garten; will  call  by  appointment.  Address 
Box  D,  the  Argonaut,  207    Powell  Street. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 

26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PAHJ 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 
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Hotel 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pro.  and  Miugmt  Director 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive    hotels    in    the    West. 

Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San 
Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING. 
TENNIS.  ETC. 


CLOYNE  COUR' 

Berkeley,  California 

A  quiet,  sunny  hot*?1  at  thr;  foot  of  the 
Berkeley  hills— one  block  from  the  elec- 
tric car  line— forty-five  minntes  from  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Berkeley  4710 


J.  M.  PIERCE, 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS   FIR 

AND    PILING 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Truuei   and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


September  29,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  after  a  summer  in 
the  country,  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Victoria 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Harvey  Bentley  left 
Thursday  for  Washington,  where  they  will  reside 
indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Griswold  Coleman,  who  returned 
3  few  days  ago  to  Santa  Barbara  after  a  visit 
in  San  Francisco,  has  left  for  her  home  in  Chi- 
cago, where  she  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Thomas    Watson    Cusbing    have 

ne  to  Tacoma  to  visit  the  larter's  daughter, 
Mrs.    George   W.    Baker,   Jr. 

Miss  Katherine  Wheeler  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
is  the  guest  jf  Miss  Gertude  Clark  at  her  home 
on    Clay    Street. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  has  returned  to 
lanta  Barbara,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  San 
rancisco. 

Mrs.  William  Bull  Pringle  has  taken  a  house 
San    Mateo    Park    for    the    winter    season. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  will  spend  the  winter 
the    Fairmont    Hotel    while    Mr.    Hopkins    is    at 


Reed  and  Rattan  Furniture 

Made  by  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

422  SUTTER  STREET 

Near  Stockton 
ALL  STYLES  OF 

Office  and  Home  Furniture 

Come  In  and  See  Our  Stock 
Give  the  BLIND  Your  Order 


Speed — 

Comfort — 

and  safety — 

when  combined 

with  Fred  Harvey 

meals    mean   travel 

satisfaction.     All  of 

these  are  found  on  the 

Angel 

to 

LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO 

Daily  at  Four  O'clock 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco—  Phone  Sutter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Lakeiide  425 


the    United    States    Training    Camp     at    the     Pre-    j 
sidio. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral days  this  week  at  her  ranch  in  Sonoma 
County. 

Mr.  Louis  Brugui<lre  left  Thursday  for  New- 
port, after  a  visit  of  several  months  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Cline  have  returned  to  San 
Francisco    from  a   trip    to    Portland. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Smedberg  and  Mrs.  Charles 
N.  Felton  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  a  brief 
visit    in    the    East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabauher  have  returned 
to  the  city  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the  St. 
Francis    for   the   winter. 

Mrs.  Mountenay  Jehpson  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  for  a  brief  visit  before  leaving  for  her 
home    in    England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  have  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  Sierras  and  are  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.    Moore  at  their  home  in   Ross. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hanchett  and  his  daughter.  Miss 
Lucy  Hanchett,  left  Monday  for  New  York, 
where    the    latter    will    attend    school. 

Mr.  Chauncey  Buell  and  Mr.  Russel!  Wilson  left 
Thursday  for  Connecticut,  where  they  will  re- 
enter  the   Pomfret   School. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lord  Chase  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Piedmont   from  a  visit  to   Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan  has  been  visiting  here  from 
Los  Angeles  and  has  been  a  guest  at  the  Cecil 
Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Earl  Shipp,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Shipp,  who  have  been  stationed  at  Annapolis  for 
several  months,  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  William  Lee  Hathaway  and  his  daughter, 
Miss  Mabel  Hathaway,  left  Thursday  for  a  visit 
to  New  York  and  Washington. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  and  her  little  daughter, 
Miss  Jane  Cooper,  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
their  ranch  in  Mendocino  County  and  are  guests 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Tackling  left  Saturday 
for    a    few    weeks'    sojourn    in   the    East. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Grahame  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Geraldine  Grahame,  have  closed  their  home 
in  Santa  Barbara  and  will  pass  the  winter  months 
in    New    York. 

Lady  Lister  Kaye,  who  has  recently  heen  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  in  Burlingame, 
has  been  spending  several  days  in  town  and  is 
a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel- 
Mrs.  John  Codman  and  her  daughters,  the. 
Misses  Ruth  and  Rosamund  Codman,  have  re- 
opened their  home  in  Berkeley,  after  having  passed 
the  summer  months  in    Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Francis  Davis  Pryor  and  her  little  sons 
left  this  week  for  New  York  to  join  Lieutenant 
Pryor,  U.  S.  N.  During  her  sojourn  here  Mrs. 
Pryor  was  the  guest  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gailliard   Stoney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Baker,  who  have  been  re- 
siding in  Sacramento  for  a  year  or  two,  have 
returned  to  San  Francisco  and  have  taken  the 
home  of  Mr.  Berrien  Anderson  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue   for    the    winter    season. 

Mrs.  Edward  Schmiedell  is  visiting  in  New 
York,  having  gone  East  last  week  with  her 
daughter,  Miss  Doris  Schmiedell,  who  has  re- 
entered   school. 

Mr.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  and  his  daughter, 
Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury,  left  for  the  East  on  Sun- 
day. 

Admiral  Charles  A.  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove  have 
gone  to  Coronado  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  and  her  children.  Master 
Cyrus  Talbot  Walker  and  Master  James  Keeney 
Walker,  returned  last  week  to  Menlo  Park,  after 
having  passed  the  summer  months  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Miss  Hildreth  Meiere,  who  has  been  spending  the 
summer  in  Los  Altos  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere,  returned  Friday  to  New  York, 
where   she   will    reopen   her  studio. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  New  York  to  join  her  nephew,  Prince 
Stanislau  Poniatowski,  who  arrived  recently  from 
France- 
Mrs.  Eugene  Hewlett  left  Thursday  for  her 
home  in  New  York,  after  a  visit  in  Piedmont 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fore. 
Miss  Natalie  Fore  accompanied  her  sister  to  her 
Eastern    home. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  left  Saturday  for  New 
York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  is  at  present  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Parle 
The  Misses  Ethel  and  Ruth  Perkins  have  been 
visiting  at  Mare  Island  as  the  guests  of  their 
aunt,    Mrs.   Alexander    Mitchell. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Peabody,  who  has  been  visiting 
here  for  several  weeks,  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  a  brief  sojourn. 

MTss  Doris  Durrell,  who  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer  at  Newport,  has  arrived  from  the 
East  and  has  joined  her  father.  Captain  Edward 
H.  Durrell,  on  Yerba  Buena  Island.  Miss  Louise 
Clark  of  Honolulu  is  the  house  guest  of  Miss 
Durrell. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  and  her  little  son. 
Master  Christian  de  Guigne,  left  Thursday  for 
New  York,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  left  Satur- 
day for  Canada  to  attend  the  marriage  of  their 
son,  Mr.  Mountford  Wilson,  and  Miss  Kathleen 
Bell. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond,  who  has  been  spending 
several  months  in  San  Francisco  with  her  par-" 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne,  re- 
turned Wednesday  to  New  York.  Mrs.  Hammond 
was  accompanied  on  the  Eastern  trip  by  her 
brother,    Mr.   James   Potter  Langhorne,   Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claud  Gatch,  who  have  been 
residing  in  Berkeley,  have  taken  an  apartment  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue  for  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  Henry  Eliot  Miller  returned  last  week  to 
San    Francisco    from   a    trip   to    the   Sierras. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Porter  and  Miss  Evelyn  Waller 
will  leave  next  week  for  New  York,  where  the 
former  will  remain  a  few  days  before  leaving 
for   New   Orleans  to  join    Mr.   Porter. 

Mrs.   John   P.  Jones  will  pass  the  winter  in   New 
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SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  is  prepared  with  eighty-five  per  cent,  water  from  Glacier  Spring, 
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water,  the  Better  the  ale. 
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York  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Frederick  McMonnies. 

Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  who  returned  from  Mendo- 
cino County  Friday  with  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  has 
been  spending  several  days  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Tenney  Williams,  who  has  heen  spending 
several  weeks  in  Santa  Barbara,  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  Mrs.  Williams  with 
her  little  daughter,  Rhoda  Anne,  will  come  to 
San  Francisco  in  December  to  visit  her  parents, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frederick    Pickering. 


Regarding  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  Allied  forces  in  Macedonia,  a  British 
writer  says:  "Macedonia  is  a  tooth-chattering 
wilderness,  without  roads  worth  mentioning 
save  the  historical  highway  running  from  Sa- 
loniki  northeast  to  the  Struma,  and  then 
swinging  southward  to  Seres,  which  can  not 
have  been  much  better  than  a  cattle  tract 
before  the  Allied  armies  took  it  in  hand. 
The  tiniest  'small  packet'  of  a  field  force 
could  not  live  on  such  a  country',  and  road- 
building  on  an  extensive  scale  has  been  so 
far  the  chief  employment  of  the  invaders, 
as  it  was  in  the  far-off  age  of  the  Roman 
occupation.  With  only  fifty  miles  of  a  disas- 
trous road  and  no  railways  at  all,  and  a  great 
intervening  space  of  jumbled-up  mountains, 
a  veritable  primeval  chaos,  how  in  the  world 
could  a  great  offensive  be  conducted  there  ? 
The  British  soldier  in  Macedonia  is  a  handy 
man  at  every  possible  and  impossible  job, 
and  he  has  developed  an  amazing  degree  of 
mobility.  But  he  must  have  food  and  am- 
munition, all  of  which  must  be  brought  from 
without  and  taken  up  to  the  front  at  the  cost 
of  an  incredible  amount  of  toil  and  trouble. 
Then  there  is  the  ever-present  evil  of  ma- 
laria,  a  perpetual  source  of  human  wastage." 


That  Alsace-Lorraine  has  not  been  Ger- 
manified  in  the  almost  half  a  century  since 
it  was  wrested  from  France  is  evident  from 
the  acts  of  the  Germans  themselves.  In- 
quiries among  German  prisoners  in  France 
reveal  the  fact  that  German  troops  sent  to 
Alsace  were  ordered  to  load  their  rifles  be- 
cause they  were  entering  an  "enemy  coun- 
try-" In  some  cases  they  were  told  :  "Here 
the  civilians  are  even  more  dangerous  than 
in  France."  With  such  orders  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  troops  should  have  behaved 
with  the  same  f rightfulness  as  in  Belgium 
and  in  the  north  of  France.  Whole  villages 
were  burned  to  terrorize  the  population. 
Places  in  which  there  was  no  fighting,  like 
Dalheim  in  Lorraine,  and  Linthal  and  Bourt- 
willer  in  Alsace  were  thus  destroyed.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  on  their 
thresholds ;  others,  awakened  at  night,  were 
placed  against  a  wall  and  shot,  not  only  with- 
out trial,  but  without  knowing  what  was  the 
complaint  against  them. 


One  of  the  tasks  of  the  British  soldier  is  to 
learn  the  language  of  initials.  All  depart- 
ments, offices,  and  suboffices  are,  of  course, 
known  by  their  initials,  and  as  these  depart- 
ments and  offices  are  added  to,  and  necessarily 
call  tor  more  precise  definition,  the  titles 
stendily  increase  in  number  and  complexity. 
One  of  the  latest  achievements  is  the  A.  D. 
I.  M.  D.  S-  F.  P.  D.  B.  A.  F.,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Assistant  Director,  Implements  and 
Mnchinery  Department  Section,  Food  Produc- 
tion Department,  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries. 


Elizabeth  Gerberding's  Lectures. 
On  Tuesday  morning  at  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery  Mrs.  Gerberding  will  give  her  Tues- 
day morning  talk — a  review  of  current  events 
during  the  week,  social  and  political,  at  home 
and  abroad.  These  lectures  give  one  a  most 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  important 
happenings  throughout  the  world  which  can 
not  be  gained  from  a  cursory  reading  of  the 
newspapers. 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
publishes  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  the 
recent  Dallas  wage  commission  appointed  by 
the  mayor  to  obtain  data  on  the  cost  of  living, 
to  be  used  by  city  officials  as  a  guide  for 
wage  advances  to  city  employees.  Fifty 
families  were  investigated  and  it  was  found 
that  thirty-nine  families  showed  a  deficit 
averaging  $20.25  a  month  and  ten  families 
showed  a  surplus  averaging  $8.86  a  month. 
The  average  annual  deficit  reported  by  the 
fifty  families  was  $171.72. 


Evening  dress  is  not  abolished  in  London, 
but  it  is  becoming  much  less  customary  in 
theatres  and  restaurants,  and  people  coming 
up  to  London  who  used  to  bring  evening 
clothes  with  them  no  longer  do  so.  Stiff 
white  collars  are  disappearing,  and  the  soft 
collar  is  worn  by  all  classes.  The  democratic 
process  had  already  set  in  at  the  House  of 
Commons. 


The  insurance  offices  of  Germany  are  re- 
ported to  have  agreed  to  insure  against  fu- 
ture wars  every  life  on  which  a  policy  is 
issued    after   return  of   peace. 
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ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    City 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin,    Sydney. 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,   San  Francisco,  Cah 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"My  son  has  some  grit  in  him,  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  a  father.  "Been  eating  war  bread, 
I  suppose." — Liverpool  Post. 

Billon—Aren't  you  spending  too  much  .J 
Mrs.  Billon — No,  dear ;  you  don't  make 
enough   for  me  to  do  that. — Life. 

"Bragley  says  his  new  house  is  heated  with 
hot  air."  "Then  it  is  well  heated.  I've  heard 
Bragley  talk." — Baltimore  American. 

"Why  couldn't  Eve  'ave  the  measles,  old 
boundah?"  "Cawn't  say  that  I  know.  Why? 
"Because  she  'ad  'Adam,  old  fellow." — Jack- 
o  '-Lantern. 

"I  couldn't  serve  as  a  juror,  judge;  one 
look  at  that  feller  convinces  me  he's  guilty." 
^Sh-h — that's  the  attorney  for  the  state." — 
Passing  Show. 

Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to  make  a 
woman  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. She  is  in  every  other  house. — 
Mihcattkee  Sentinel. 

"Love  makes  the  world  go  round,"  quoted 
the  Parlor  Philosopher.  "Yes,  but  marriage 
generally  squares  things,"  added  the  Mere 
Man. — Town  Topics. 

"Look  here.  Why  do  you  have  'Keep  Off 
the  Grass'  signs  all  over  the  park?  You 
don't  enforce  the  rule."  "No,  sir,"  said  the 
guard.  "The  sign  is  there  to  make  people 
enjoy  being  on  the  grass." — Christian  Regis- 
ter. 

"I  suppose  you  want  rubber  tires?"  said 
the  carriage  man  to  a  parsimonious  old  fellow 
who  was  inspecting  several  vehicles  with  a 
view  to  buying  one.  "No,  sir,"  said  the  old 
man.  "My  folks  aint  that  kind.  When 
they're  ridin'  they   want  to  know   it." — Life. 

"Old  Bostely  says  he  has  a  million-dollar 
brain,"  observed  the  man  who  was  always 
picking  up  information.  "He's  quite  right," 
answered  the  other;  "it  would  cost  him  fully 
that  much  to  find  out  what's  the  matter  with 
it." — Indianapolis  Star. 

Edith — Dicky,  dear,  your  office  is  in  State 
Street,  isn't  it?  Dicky — Yes,  why?  Edith — 
That's  what  I  told  papa.  He  made  such  a 
funny  mistake  about  you,  yesterday.  He  said 
he'd  been  looking  you  up  in  Brad  Street. — 
Boston  Evening   Transcript. 

It  was  in  a  churchyard.  The  morning  sun 
shone  brightly  and  the  dew  was  still  on  the 
grass.      "Ah,    this   is   the   weather    that    makes 
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things  spring  up,"  remarked  a  passer-by 
casually  to  an  old  gentleman  seated  on  a 
bench.  "Hush !"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
"I've  got  three  wives  buried  here." — Liver- 
pool Post. 

Sergeant-Major — Now,  Private  Smith,  you 
know  very  well  none  but  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  are  allowed  to  walk 
across  the  grass.  Private  Smith — But,  ser- 
geant-major, I've  Captain  Graham's  verbal  or- 
ders   to Sergeant-Major — None    o'    that, 

sir.  Show  me  the  captain's  verbal  orders. 
Show  'em  to  me,  sir. — Liverpool  Post. 

"For  ten  years,"  said  the  new  boarder,  "my 
habits   were  as  regular  as  clockwork.      I   rose 


on  the  stroke  of  6,  and  half  an  hour  later  was 
at  breakfast;  at  7  I  was  at  work;  dined  at  lj 
had    supper    at    6,    and    was    in    bed    at    9 :3l 
Ate   only   plain   food,    and    hadn't   a   day's   il 
ness  all  the  time."    "Dear  me !"  said  a  heare: 
in   sympathetic  tone;   "and  what   were   vou  in 
for?"—  Tit-Bits. 

An  old  fellow  on  his  deathbed,  in  making 
his  will,  murmured  to  his  lawyer:  "And  to 
each  of  my  employees  who  have  been  with 
me  twenty  years  or  more  I  bequeath  £2000.*' 
"Holy  smoke!  What  generosity!"  the  lawyer 
exclaimed.  "No,  not  at  all,"  said  the  sick 
man.  "You  see,  none  of  them  have  been  with 
me  over  a  year;  but  it  will  look  good  in  the 
papers,  won't  it?" — Liverpool  Post. 
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Hats  Off  to  Governor  Withycombe  ! 

A  curiously  old-fashioned  man,  more  curiously  still, 
an  old-fashioned  official — albeit  a  new  man  in  the  polit- 
ical trade — is  James  Withycombe,  governor  of  Oregon. 
A  bit  naive  is  this  same  James  Withycombe.  When  he 
swore  to  execute  the  laws  and  maintain  peace  he  took 
the  matter  seriously ;  and  this  fact  explains  why,  when 
the  sawmills  and  shipyards  of  the  adjoining  state  of 
Washington  are  tied  up  under  a  reign  of  terror  at  the 
hands  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  mills  and  shipyards  of  Ore- 
gon are  on  the  job  and  going  strong.  It  came  about 
in  this  way :  At  Astoria,  the  principal  centre  of  the 
milling  and  shipbuilding  business  on  government  ac- 
count, a  coterie  of  I.  W.  W.  agitators  from  the  ad- 
joining state  of  Washington  fomented  a  strike.  The 
greater  number  of  the  men  were  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  but  were  whipped  into  it  by  means  which 
I.  W.  W.  agitators  well  know  how  to  employ.  The 
mill-owners  and  shipbuilders  through  a  representative 
member  of  their  guild  called  up  Governor  Withycombe 
over  the  telephone,  and  asked  for  protection.  The  de* 
mands  of  the  strikers  were  not  put  in  question.  What 
was  asked  'was  protection  of  life  and  property.    "I  will 


attend  to  it,"  replied  the  governor.  "When?"  asked 
the  millmen  and  shipbuilders'  representative.  "Today," 
replied  the  governor.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
In  two  hours  a  company  of  the  National  Guard,  120 
strong,  was  on  its  way  to  Astoria  under  instruction, 
not  to  participate  in  conferences  as  to  the  equities  in- 
volved in  the  strike,  not  to  parley  or  to  palter,  but  to 
maintain  order — to  see  to  it  that  the  lives  of  workmen 
in  the  mills  and  shipyards  were  secure  and  that  the 
property  of  the  same  establishments  was  protected. 
The  result  was  magical.  Violence,  menaces  against  life 
and  property,  instantly  ceased.  The  men  who  wanted 
to  work  were  safeguarded.  Those  who  elected  not  to 
work  were  of  course  free  to  exercise  their  right  of 
choice.  In  the  meantime  the  mills  at  Astoria  are  busy 
getting  out  timbers  for  ships  building  on  government 
account  and  the  shipyards  are  busy  framing  them  into 
vessels.  The  merits  of  the  case  as  related  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders  will  now  be  discussed 
and  determined  at  leisure,  uninfluenced  by  threats,  vio- 
lence, and  other  illegitimate  considerations.  Hats  off 
to  James  Withycombe,  governor  of  Oregon ! 


The  Trouble  in  the  Shipyards. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  shipyard  labor  troubles  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  lies  labor's  belief  that  the  increase  in 
wages  it  is  demanding  will  be  paid  by  Uncle  Sam. 
"The  yards  are  getting  fat  profits;  all  we  want  is  our 
share  of  the  loot" — this  is  the  attitude  of  shipyard 
labor. 

When  the  trouble  began  in  Seattle,  where  the  wage 
scale  is  as  a  whole  the  highest  in  the  country,  the  de- 
mand was  for  an  average  increase  of  33  1-3  per  cent. 
This  would  mean  an  addition  of  $15  a  ton  in  all  the 
236,000  tons  under  construction  in  the  Puget  Sound 
region.  The  Administration,  through  the  Shipping 
Board,  invited  a  delegation  to  Washington  from  Seattle 
for  a  conference  with  the  labor  adjustment  board.  That 
board  exhibited  a  desire  to  proceed  cautiously,  where- 
upon Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board,  im- 
patient because  the  matter  was  not  settled  immediately, 
called  in  the  union  committee  from  Seattle,  indicated 
to  them  that  the  government  would  see  to  it  that  they 
got  their  "rights,"  gave  them  platitudes  on  the  necessity 
of  speeding  up  construction,  and  promised  to  have  "all 
details"  settled  quickly.  The  delegation  was  highly 
elated,  for  it  gained  the  impression  that  the  Shipping 
Board,  in  other  words  the  government,  was  disposed 
to  give  them  everything  they  wanted.  The  word  spread 
to  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  and  what  has  since 
happened  is  in  consequence  of  the  assurances  to  labor 
implied  in  it. 

Then  Mr.  Hurley,  finding  that  he  had  gotten  into 
deeper  water  than  he  expected,  tried  to  wash  his  hands 
of  the  whole  business  by  referring  it  back  to  the  labor 
adjustment  board  which  he  had  discredited.  Among 
the  things  learned  by  Mr.  Hurley  after  he  had  spilled 
the  beans,  so  to  speak,  was  that  written  into  some  of 
the  contracts  made  with  the  Shipping  Board  for  ships 
constructed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  a  provision  allow- 
ing the  contractors  an  increase  over  the  base  price  of 
25  per  cent,  on  the  item  of  labor  cost  in  the  event  that 
the  labor  market  went  up  that  much  during  the  life  of 
the  contract.  That  is,  the  government  agreed  to  pay 
the  increased  labor  cost  provided  that  such  increase 
should  not  be  in  excess  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  labor  cost 
on  which  the  base  price  was  fixed.  Further,  Mr. 
Hurley  learned  that  if  the  government  compelled  a 
shipyard  to  pay  increased  wages  on  any  ship  which  ' 
that  yard  was  building  for  government  account 
(whether  or  not  stated  in  the  contract),  and  at  the 
same  time  refused  to  pay  the  yard  more  than  the  origi- 
nal price,  the  yard  would  have  a  claim  against  the 
government  which  must  be  settled  in  time  through  the 
court  of  claims.     This,  since  private  property  may  not 


be  commandeered  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation being  made.  The  would-be  commandeers,  by  the 
way,  are  beginning  to  understand  the  fact  that  war  has 
not  entirely  repealed  the  Constitution. 

Also  Mr.  Hurley  learned  that  a  too-complacent 
agreement  to  the  demand  of  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding 
rates  probably  would  result  in  putting  the  coast  yards 
out  of  business  and  of  concentrating  the  shipbuilding 
industry  on  the  Atlantic.  For  observe :  The  demand 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  workmen  is  for  minimums  of  $5  and 
$6  per  day.  Concurrently  Xew  York  shipbuilding  labor 
is  threatening  to  strike  for  minimums  of  $4  and  $4.50 
per  day.  The  cost  of  living  is  not  higher  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  than  it  is  in  New  York.  A  scale  of  $5  and  $6  a 
day  on  the  Pacific  Coist  and  of  $4  and  $4.50  a  day  on 
the  Atlantic  produces  a  labor-cost  differential  so  greatly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Pacific  Coast  that  contracts 
could  not  be  placed  here. 

Mr.  Hurley  also  discovered  objections  on  the  part 
of  the  Navy  Department.  The  shipbuilding  board  by 
encouraging  labor  demands  in  shipbuilding  plants  was 
rocketing  the  wage  scale  not  only  in  private  capital, 
but  in  the  navy  yards.  There  is  provision  of  law  that 
the  navy  yards  shall  pay  whatever  scale  of  wages  pre- 
vails in  their  neighborhoods.  The  navy  has  been  un- 
able to  increase  its  scale  fast  enough.  It  has  granted 
two  increases  this  year  at  Puget  Sound,  the  latest  one 
of  15  per  cent.,  and  is  yet  far  below  what  the  Seattle 
union  men  in  private  plants  are  demanding.  Also 
various  Pacific  Coast  industries  submitted  facts  show- 
ing that  the  proposed  increases  in  shipyard  wages 
would  cripple  all  other  industrial  enterprises,  either 
by  robbing  them  of  their  labor  supply  or  advancing 
labor  cost  beyond  the  ability  of  ordinary  industries  to 
pay.  These  and  some  other  economic  truths  forced 
on  the  attention  of  the  government  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  offhand  concession  to  the  demands  of  organized 
labor  for  its  share  of  the  war  "loot" — for  so  organized 
labor  visions  government  money — is  neither  wise  nor 
safe.  Great  mischief  has  been  done  first  by  per- 
mitting the  labor  element  to  become  convinced  that 
labor  contracts  are  loot,  second  by  making  rash  im- 
plied promises.  Increased  production  in  industry  is  not 
brought  about  that  way. 

Thus  entrance  of  the  government  into  the  business 
.of  building  and  operating  merchant  ships,  instead  of 
encouraging  private  enterprise  by  careful  legislation  to 
increase  the  American  merchant  marine,  has  not  so  far 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  new  policy  has  not  in- 
creased the  merchant  tonnage  afloat  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  it  has  depressed  rather  than  increased 
production  in  private  yards.  In  truth,  it  has  raised 
several  varieties  of  hades  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 


What  the  President's  Investigating  Committee 
Will  Discover. 
The  President  has  appointed  a  commission  to  "in- 
vestigate" the  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction  of  Mooney 
the  anarchist,  under  death  sentence  for  one  of  the  most 
dastardly  crimes  in  history — the  murder  of  ten,  the 
maiming  of  fifty  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children, 
participants  in  and  onlookers  at  a  patriotic  prepared- 
ness parade.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Attorney-General 
Gregory,  his  assistants  and  deputies,  office  boys  and 
attendants  should  all  have  been  absent  from  Washing- 
ton at  the  same  time.  They  must  have  been  absent, 
for  otherwise  the  least  intelligent  of  them  could  have 
advised  the  President  that  he  had  absolutely  no  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  commission  for  such  a  purpose; 
that  the  commission  itself  would  have  no  standing 
either  to  take  testimony  or  to  perform  any  other  legal 
act :  that  its  report,  not  based  on  evidence,  could  have 
no  value ;  that  the  President  had  no  right  even  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter  of  a  trial  held  and  convict: 
for  a  state  offense  under  state  law;  that  he  po= 
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no  power  to  pardon  Mooney  even  though  he  should 
desire  to  do  so;  that  his  appointment  of  an  investi- 
gating committee  was  as  futile  as  it  was  offensive  to 
the  dignity  of  the  State  of  California,  whose  laws  are 
exclusive  and  supreme  in  the  matter;  that  he  could  with 
equal  propriety  and  potency  have  appointed  a  like  com- 
mittee to  "investigate"  a  criminal  conviction  had  under 
the  laws  of  England  or  France.  And  finally  even  the 
office  hoy  could  have  advised  the  President  that  his 
action  served  but  to  carry  balm  and  comfort  to  the 
anarchistic  I.  W.  W.'s,  of  whom  Mooney  is  a  leader, 
and  that  he  was  putting  himself  in  the  extraordinary 
position  of  smiting  them  with  the  rod  of  justice  in  the 
Chicago  indictments  and  pouring  the  oil  of  comfort  on 
their  bruises  by  his  San  Francisco  commission.  If  the 
President  thinks  he  can  accomplish  any  good  by 
coddling  the  nihilists  of  Russia  and  playing  up  to  the 
anarchists  of  the  United  States  he  is  due  for  a  rude 
awakening.  He  is  simply  bidding  in  the  open  market 
for  trouble  for  the  country,  and  inviting  the  I.  W.  W.'s 
to    make    it. 

But  we  have  the  commission,  and  assuming — as  for 
the  moment  we  must— that  it  is  composed  of  fair  and 
open-minded  men.  what  will  their  search  for  truth  un- 
cover? It  will  reveal  that  Mooney  is  an  anarchist  and 
a  defender  of  murder:  that  he  is  an  I.  W.  W.  "direct 
action"  man ;  that  his  associates  are  murderers  in  word 
and  deed,  Billings,  Berkman,  Goldman ;  that  he  edited 
an  anarchistic  sheet,  the  Revolt,  and  turned  it  over 
to  and  joined  with  Berkman  in  conducting  the  Blast. 
They  will  read  these  outpourings  of  his  kindly  heart- 
choice  bits  from  his  letters  and  from  the  Blast :  "What 
is  the  difference  between  Villa  and  Wilson?  Only 
this:  Villa  has  the  courage  to  do  his  own  dirty  work. 
Wilson  sits  safely  in  the  White  House  and  orders 
others  to  do  his  dirty  work."  "An  unorganized  mob 
with  a  little  'direct  action'  accomplishes  more  for 
300,000  men  in  a  few  days  than  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  done 
in  ten  years;  an  ounce  of  'direct  action'  is  worth  more 
than  tons  of  advice  of  paid  labor  leaders."  (This  in 
denouncing  the  preparedness  parade.)  "Some  one  may 
say  Crones  tried  to  kill  the  archbishop  and  the  gov- 
ernor. Well,  what  of  it?  He  may  have  seen  in  those 
two  men  representatives  of  two  institutions  in  society 
— church  and  state — inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
society." '  "Today  as  ever  let  this  be  our  slogan : 
Down  with  capitalists  and  governments,  all  capitalists 
and  all  governments." 

They  will  learn  that  Mooney  was  morally  capable 
of  the  infamy  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  will 
meet  the  assurance  of  Attorney-General  Webb  that  the 
evidence  upon  which  he  was  convicted  was  legally  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose.  In  all  conscience  this  would 
seem  to  dispose  of  the  matter;  but  Mooney,  willing  to 
murder,  is  unwilling  to  die ;  and  his  associates  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  meted  out  to 
their  leader.  It  would  discourage  their  movement. 
They  conceived  the  idea,  and  put  it  into  effect,  of 
charging  the  district  attorney  with  having  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  secure  the  conviction  of  Mooney  by 
perjured  testimony.  Desperation  alone  could  justify 
so  preposterous  an  accusation.  But  under  daily  reitera- 
tion and  by  flooding  the  country  with  I.  W.  W.  literature 
the  possibility  that  this  might  be  true  seemed  to  take 
hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  this  first  spark  was  sedu- 
lously fanned  to  a  flame.  The  charge  was  based  upon  an 
accusation  that  District  Attorney  Fickert  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  one  Oxman,  whereunder  Oxman 
knowingly  gave  perjured  testimony  and  endeavored  to 
induce  one  Rigall  to  do  the  same.  Since  the  whole 
fabric  was  false  it  rested  necessarily  for  its  security 
upon  Oxman  untried,  for  Oxman  tried  would  cer- 
tainly be  acquitted.  Against  their  protests  Oxman  was 
put  on  trial,  and  it  then  became  necessary  to  denounce 
that  trial  as  a  part  of  the  "frame-up,"  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the 
chief  deputy  attorney-general  of  the  state.  Oxman  was 
acquitted,  and  then  through  a  sympathetic  judge  was 
immediately  arrested  for  perjury  based  upon  his  testi- 
mony in  the  Mooney  case,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
seen  Mooney  at  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  And  this 
warrant  was  issued  by  this  sympathetic  judge  upon  the 
affidavit  of  Mrs.  Mooney's  sister.  But  on  examination 
held  last  Wednesday  before  Judge  Griffin  they  had,  of 
coi  rse,  no  such  testimony  to  offer,  and  Judge  Griffin 
ordered  a  dismissal  of  the  case. 

Thus  far  in  their  tortuous  course  has  the   defense 
0'    these    anarchists   gone,   stopping   at   no   falsehood, 


vilifying  and  threatening  every  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution. They  would  willingly,  if  they  dared,  adopt  the 
same  method  to  save  Mooney  that  Mooney  employed 
to  express  his  abhorrent  contempt  for  patriotism.  Once 
before  through  the  efforts  of  the  unsavory  Bulletin 
some  of  our  courts  were  successfully  Mexicanized ;  but 
at  least  the  editor  of  that  delectable  sheet  could  pre- 
sent the  excuse  that  he  was  working  for  law  and  order. 
A  second  time  he  is  endeavoring  to  do  the  same  thing ; 
now  his  work  is  wholly  in  the  interest  of  traitors  and 
assassins. 

So  the  Argonaut  welcomes  the  President's  investi- 
gators, because  it  knows  that  the  result  of  any  such 
investigation  honestly  conducted  will  be  to  purify  the 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  United  States  and  clean  out 
the  mephitic  odors  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s  lies,  which  have 
befouled  the  air  of  the  nation  until  they  have  reached 
the  White  House  and  affected  the  nostrils  of  the 
President.  , 

What  Has  Come  of  Withholding  the  Facts. 

Practically  all  the  information  in  exposition  of  the 
double-dealing  and  treachery  of  the  German  govern- 
ment and  its  agents  during  the  past  three  years,  now 
being  doled  out  to  the  public  on  the  installment  plan, 
has  long  been  in  possession  of  the  government.  Its 
publication  at  this  late  date  is  in  effect  an  effort  to 
recover  lost  ground.  It  is  found  to  be  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  desired  "war  spirit"  that  the  coun- 
try should  understand  the  basic  facts;  yet  these  facts 
must  be  put  forth  in  a  gingerly  way  to  avoid  an  expose 
that  would  reflect  unpleasantly  alike  upon  certain  utter- 
ances and  the  general  reserves  of  the  Administration. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Lansing  is  now  supplying  to  the 
press  in  more  or  less  roundabout  ways  was  told  many 
months  ago  by  several  American  newspapers,  some  of 
it  long  before  we  got  into  the  war.  Very  notably  the 
Providence  Journal  was  forehanded  in  this  sort  of  pub- 
licity. But  the  papers  thus  venturing  to  inform  the 
public  at  a  time  when  the  Administration  thought  it 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark  were  denounced  as  "sensa- 
tional," even  as  in  alien  pay.  Because  the  government 
declined  to  back  up  exposures,  to  permit  information 
on  file  in  its  pigeonholes  to  be  given  out  in  support  of 
the  statements  made,  the  impression  got  abroad  that 
several  newspapers  especially  enterprising — again 
notably  the  Providence  Journal — were  more  pro- 
British  than  pro-American.  This  unfortunate  impres- 
sion has  had  much  to  do  with  the  difficulty  the  govern- 
ment is  now  having  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  gravity 
of  the  war,  to  convincing  them  that  it  is  their  war. 

When  Mr.  Creel  became  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's publicity  bureau  he  wanted  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  but  was  restrained  by  authority  from  diplomatic 
motives.  Just  what  diplomatic  purpose — unless  it  were 
political — could  have  been  served  by  the  policy  of 
reticence  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But  it  is  now 
clear  that  this  policy  was  sustained  too  long — so  long, 
in  fact,  that  the  time  when  publication  would  have  done 
the  most  good  passed  and  the  effect  was  lost. 

The  job  of  getting  the  country  in  the  "right  state  of 
mind"  is  now  difficult  for  the  reason  that  in  the  long 
interim  the  German  propaganda  has  had  opportunity  to 
impose  upon  the  country  much  misinformation  and 
many  mischievous  impressions.  This  explains  why  so 
many  persons  have  the  idea  that  we  are  not  fighting 
for  the  defense  of  our  own  country,  but  only  to  help 
England  and  make  her  task  easy.  Then  there  is  the 
other  impression  more  or  less  current  that  this  is  a 
capitalistic  war  promoted  by  Wall  Street  for  its  own 
enrichment.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  are  the  mock 
battles  conducted  by  the  Shipping  Board,  Secretary 
Daniels,  and  other  politicians  against  the  "profiteers" ; 
and  again  the  impression  widespread  among  the  labor 
element,  that  a  government  contract  is  another  name 
for  wholesale  theft  from  the  public  treasury. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  policy  or  a  chrono- 
logical series  of  government  acts  covering  some  three 
years  more  surely  calculated  to  weaken  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  a  people,  to  inure  it  to  the  impositions  of  an- 
other nation,  to  make  it  suspicious  and  distrustful  of 
its  own  officers,  to  set  it  to  measuring  national  defense 
and  national  honor  solely  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
and  to  promote  individual   selfishness. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  remember  that  at  a  time  when 
a  great  and,  as  the  event  has  proven,  a  successful  na- 
tional campaign  was  being  waged  upon  the  slogan  "kept 
us  out  of  war,"  the  government  was  in  possession  of 


facts  tending  to  make  war   inevitable.     "Kept  us  out  , 
of  waT,"  with  the  reticences  which  made  it  a  specious 
and  successful  appeal,  cost  us  an  offective  measure  of  ' 
public  enthusiasm,  cost  us  delay  in  preparation,  cost  us  I 
that   which   is   now   represented   in   the   problem   of  a 
painfully  apathetic  popular  mind.     We  now  know  that 
from  the  day  of  the  Lusitania  massacre,  war  was  in-  > 
evitable  and  that  the  government  knew  it. 


Editorial  Notes. 

First  and  second  editions  of  Judge  Henshaw's  bro- 
chure— addressed  "To  Those  Who  Are  in  the  Service 
of  the  United  States  in  Its  Armies  and  Navies,  and 
Those  Who  May  Be  Called  to  That  Service"— entitled 
"The  Cause  and  Meaning  of  This  War."  have  already 
been  exhausted.  A  third  edition  just  from  the  press 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  Friday  morning  of 
this  week.  As  long  as  the  edition  lasts  copies  may 
had.  gratis,  at  the  Argonaut  office.  207  Powell  Strei 
or  they  will  be  sent  upon  application. 


The  universal  resentment  against  Mr.  La  Folletti 
and  others  who  have  so  used  their  official  privileges  as 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  German  cause  is  one  of 
the  hopeful  signs  of  the  time.  The  country,  it  appears, 
is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  at  w-ar — really 
and  seriously  at  war.  It  is  also  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  right  of  free  speech  does  not  warrant  back- 
fire against  the  policies  of  the  government.  Following 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  there  is  now  a  fairly  general- 
demand  that  Congress  should  consider  the  case  of  Sena- 
tor La  Follette  and  the  cases  of  others  who,  like  him, 
are  making  the  most  of  every  opportunity  to  obstruct 
war  legislation.  The  remedy  proposed — that  of  dis- 
missing from  the  Senate  the  men  who  have  dishonored 
membership  in  that  body — is  radical,  but  not  unjustly 
so.  Senators  La  Follette,  Stone,  and  Gronna  have  ex- 
hibited themselves  as  enemies  of  the  country,  and  as 
such  they  have  no  moral  right  to  sit  in  its  councils. 
When  the  country  is  at  war  any  man  who  is  not  defi- 
nitely for  it  is  against  it;  and  no  man  whose  character 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country  is  a  demonstrated  fact  should 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  national  legislature, 
of  discussing  and  voting  upon  war  measures.  It  is 
true  that  La  Follette  and  his  little  group  of  sympa- 
thizers and  supporters  are  hopelessly  in  the  minority. 
Practically  they  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  interfere 
with  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  their  utterances  tend 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  while  at  home 
they  give  countenance  and  stimulation  to  that  element 
which   masks   cowardice   and  treason  behind   the   pier 

of  pacifism. 

■■■ 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


H.  C.  L.  and  Rents. 
To    the    Editor — Sir:      In    your    editorial    entitled    "Swag 
Hunters,   All  I"  you  say  that  a  fifteen-dollar  cottage  or  apart- 
ment   is    now    $20.      I    beg    to    differ    with    you.      One    of   the 
anomalies  of  the  present  situation  is  the  fact  that  while  every- 
i  thing    else    has    advanced,    rents    have    reduced.      This    is    un- 
doubtedly    the    cause    of    the    present    stagnation    in    the    real 
]  estate  market,  as  the  amount  of  the  income  fixes  the  value  of 
i  the   principal,   and   no   one   wants   to   invest   in   a    form    of   se- 
curity where  the  income  is  likely  to  grow  less  and  less. 

Let  me  cite  you  a  few  instances  of  this  matter  of  rents. 
I  am  taking  what  I  received  three  years  ago,  before  the 
Exposition,  and  now.  Stores  on  Fillmore  Street  that  rented 
for  $65  and  $40  are  now  $35  and  $25.  Furnished  apart- 
ments that  rented  for  $50  for  three  rooms  and  $32.50  for  two 
rooms  are  now  $35  and  $25  respectively.  Flats  are  the 
worst,  however.  I  have  two  fiats  in  a  good  neighborhood  that 
rented  at  $55  and  $40.  They  are  both  empty  and  the  best 
offer  I  received  was  $55  for  the  two,  and  the  tenant  demanded 
that  I  spend  a  year's  rent  in  repairs  before  she  would  move  in. 
The  cost  of  living  has  advanced,  but  the  people  who  own 
real  property  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  tenants  are 
trying  to  make  up  their  losses  in  other  directions  out  of  their 
landlords.  Property-Owner. 


A  Seventeenth  Century  Prussian. 

Boston,  September  ye  15,   1682. 
To  ye  Aged  and  Beloved 

Mr.  John   Higginson — 
There  is  now  at  sea  a  ship  called  the  Welcome,  which  has 
on  board  an  hundred  or  more  of  the  heretics  and  malicnants 
called  Quakers,  with  W.  Penn,  who  is  the  chief  scamp,  at  the 
head  of  them. 

The  general  court  has  accordingly  given  secret  orders  to 
Master  Malachi  Huscotl,  of  the  brig  Porpoise,  to  waylay  the 
said  Welcome,  slyly,  as  near  the  Cape  of  Cod  as  may  be,  and 
make  captive  the  said  Penn  and  his  ungodly  crew,  so  that  the 
Lord  may  be  glorified,  and  not  mocked  on  the  soil  of  this 
new  country  with  the  heathen  worship  of  this  people.  Much 
spoil  can  be  made  by  selling  the  lot  to  Barbadoes,  where 
slaves  fetch  good  prices  in  rum  and  sugar,  and  we  shall  not 
only  do  the  Lord  great  service  by  punishing  the  wicked,  but 
we  shall  make  great  good  for  His  minister  :md  people- 
Master  Huscott  feels  hopeful,  and  I  will  set  down  the  news 
when    the   ship    comes  back. 

Yours   in  ye  bowels   of   Christ, 

Cotton  Mather. 

Over  200.000  Americans  of  German  birth  or  descent, 
5000  of  whom  were  officers,  served  in  the  Union  army. 
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Two  considerable  battles  have  been  fought  within  the  last 
ten  days,  that  is  to  say  two  considerable  parts  of  the  same 
battle.  The  first  part  was  fought  over  a  front  of  about  ten 
miles  immediately  to  the  east  of  Ypres,  and  the  result  was 
summarized  fairly  accurately  in  the  German  bulletin,  which 
said  :  "The  enemy  advanced  one  kilometer  into  our  defense 
zone,  and  at  Passchendaele  and  Gheluvelt  passed  farther  for- 
ward. West  of  Passchendaele  he  was  pressed  back  by  our 
counter  attacks.  North  of  the  Menin- Ypres  road  a  portion 
of  terrain  remained  in  his  hands."  The  second  portion  of 
the  battle  began  on  September  26th,  and  once  more  we  may 
quote  the  German  bulletin  to  the  effect  that  "the  battle  in 
Flanders  between  Langemarck  and  Hollebeke — a  front  of 
fifteen  kilometers — still  continues.  The  enemy  has  succeeded 
at  places  in  penetrating  as  far  as  one  kilometer  deep  into 
our  fighting  zone,  where  desperate  fighting  is  proceeding." 
The  battle  is,  of  course,  a  continuous  one.  It  is  only  the 
actual  assaults  that  are  separated  one  from  another.  Zonne- 
becke  is  reported  as  taken,  and  this  brings  the  British  within 
six  miles  of  the  railroad  from  Os- 
tend  to  Lille.  This  railroad  is  one 
of  the  great  arteries  of  supplies 
for  the  German  armies  in  the 
north,  and  it  is  significant  that 
British  ships  bombarded  Ostend 
while  the  land  operations  were  in 
course  of  completion.  The  British 
front  is  now  about  seven  miles 
from  Roulers,  where  the  German 
district   headquarters   are   situated. 


stand  so  terrible  an  attrition.  The  reports  of  the  German 
counter  attacks  that  have  been  brought  against  the  captured 
positions  show  a  desperation,  a  reckless  prodigality  of  human 
life,  that  can  hardly  be  explained  on  any  theory  of  military 
necessity.  These  assaults,  renewed  again  and  again,  come  to 
an  end  from  sheer  exhaustion,  or  after  the  practical  annihila- 
tion of  the  German  columns,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  they 
are  fruitless.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  when  Germany's  man  power  was  so  great  as  to  seem  in- 
exhaustible, to  find  any  parallel  to  the  apparent  indifference 
to  loss  now  being  displayed  by  the  German  commanders.  It 
is  explicable  only  on  the  ground  of  some  necessity  other  than 
the  purely  military. 

That  the  military  situation  is  a  serious  one  for  the  German 
armies  is  indisputable,  even  though  it  be  inadequate  wholly 
to  account  for  the  desperation  of  the  counter  attacks.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  British  salient  to  the  east 
of  Ypres  is  steadily  enlarging  under  the  power  of  the  British 
blows.  With  every  fresh  offensive  this  salient  bites  deeper 
and  deeper  into   German-held  territory,   and  this  fact  can  not 


large  number  of  men  to  resist  it.  The  salient  that  can  be 
successfully  defended  and  advanced  is  therefore  a  peculiarly 
deadly  formation,  since  it  compels  a  general  withdrawal 
over  an  indeterminate  area.  In  other  words  the  salient  must 
either  be  driven  in,  or  the  adjacent  lines  must  be  withdrawn 
to  overtake  it. 


It  may  have  been  assumed  too 
hastily  that  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent fighting  is  to  reach  Zeebrugge 
and  Bruges  and  so  to  exclude  the 
submarines  from  those  very  con- 
venient bases.  An  extension  of  the 
British  advance  would  have  that 
effect,  but  that  is  certainly  not  the 
only  goal.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the 
goal  at  all  or  only  in  an  indirect 
way.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows 
that  the  direction  of  the  advance 
is  southeast  as  well  as  northeast, 
that  is  to  say  it  is  toward  Menin 
as  well  as  toward  Roulers.  It 
seems  rather  more  likely  that  Gen- 
eral Haig  is  trying  to  enlarge  the 
great  salient  that  now  projects 
eastward  from  Ypres  in  the  hope 
of  dragging  the  German  lines  from 
their  present  position  on  the  ocean 
and  compelling  them  to  fall  back 
eastward  along  the  coast.  This 
would  of  course  have  the  ultimate 
^effect  of  uncovering  Zeebrugge 
and  Bruges,  but  it  would  do  much 
more  than  this  if  it  forced  a  gen- 
eral retirement  of  these  northern 
lines,  a  retirement  that  would  cer- 
tainly extend  far  beyond  the  area 
of  the  present  fighting.  And  we 
may  reasonably  believe  that  such  a 
retirement  must  inevitably  follow 
a  continuation  of  the  present  Brit- 
ish successes.  It  has  probably 
already  been  arranged,  just  as  the 
great  Hindenburg  retreat  was  de- 
cided on  long  before  it  was 
actually  accomplished.  The  evacu- 
ation of  the  civil  population  and 
the  many  activities  in  road-making 
all  point  in  that  direction,  apart 
from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  en- 
largement of  the  Ypres  salient 
must  of  itself  compel  such  a  step, 
as  will  be  presently  explained. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  German  de- 
fense in  no  way  disproves  such  a 
theory  of  German  intentions.  An 
extensive  preparation  of  new  posi- 
tions would  be  necessary,   and  we 

may  remember  also  that  Germany  is  about  to  float  a  new  war 
loan,  and  this  would  certainly  not  be  facilitated  by  the  news 
of  a  fresh  German  retreat.  There  are  other  considerations 
that  may   find  a  place   further  on. 


We  find  just  such  a  situation  now  existing  to  the  east  of 
Ypres,  where  the  map  shows  a  sharp  bulge  with  a  base  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  broad.  The  battles  that  have  just  been 
fought  have  measurably  deepened  this  bulge,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  this  was  actually  the  British  intention*  and  that 
the  attainment  of  definite  geographical  objectives  such  as 
Roulers  or  Bruges  was  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  bulge  as  this  must  have  a  dragging  effect 
upon  the  German  lines  to  the  north,  which  must  therefore 
be  strengthened  if  they  are  to  avoid  being  wrenched  from 
their  anchorage  on  the  sea  coast.  Every  mile  that  is  added 
to  the  Ypres  salient  means  an  additional  drag  to  the  lines 
to  the  north — and  of  course  also  to  the  south — and  unless 
these  lines  can  be  reinforced  they  must  become  thin  and 
frail  like  a  piece  of  rubber  that 
is  being  stretched.  Moreover,  the 
deepening  of  the  Ypres  salient 
has  already  carried  the  British 
lines  well  to  the  eastward  of  the 
northerly  German  lines,  which  are 
thus  in  danger  of  being  outflanked 
or  attacked  from  the  rear.  At 
this  distance  it  is  impossible  to 
say  precisely  at  what  point  the 
deepening  of  the  Ypres  salient  will 
compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ger- 
man lines  to  the  north  and  south, 
but  that  point  has  a  definite  loca- 
tion and  it  can  not  be  very  far 
away.  To  belittle  the  gain  of  a 
mile,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  only 
a  mile,  is  therefore  futile.  The 
gain  of  a  mile  may  easily  compel 
a  general  German  retirement  from 
the  coast  position  that  is  now 
held,  as  well  as  from  the  posi- 
tions in  the  south — around  Lille, 
for  example — and  a  general  re- 
tirement is  a  very  grave  operation 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and  one 
that  might  easily  slip  downhill  into 
calamity.  That  the  Germans  in- 
tend to  retire  is  strongly  indi- 
cated by  their  own  foreshadow- 
ings  of  such  a  move,  and  also  by 
such  incidents  as  the  evacuation  of 
the  civil  population  behind  their 
lines  that  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  the  employment  of  the 
younger  men  upon  the  task  of 
road-making  and  fortifications. 
These  reports  have  come  from 
different  sources  and  at  different 
times,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  preparation  of  roads  is 
intended  for  the  passage  of  Ger- 
man troops  to  the  eastward,  that 
is  to  say  for  a  retirement  from 
their   present  positions. 


Although  the  reports  are  very  meagre  it  is  evident  that 
there  has  been  desperate  fighting  quite  apart  from  the  suc- 
cessful assaults  that  have  been  reported  in  the  bulletins.  This 
is  conclusively  shown  by  the  British  casualty  lists.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  before  these  assaults  were  delivered  the  British 
losses  were  15,000  a  week,  but  during  the  last  three  weeks 
they  have  risen  to  27,000  a  week.  The  artillery  fighting  alone 
would  hardly  account  for  the  loss  of  over  two  thousand  men 
a  day.  The  nearly  unreported  but  continuous  struggle  for 
Lens  is  no  doubt  a  costly  one,  but  even  then  we  must  suppose 
that  there  has  been  plenty  of  heavy  fighting  up  and  down  the 
line  to  produce  such  heavy  casualties.  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  comparative  losses  of  the  two  sides,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  indications  that  the  German  forces  suffered  far 
more  heavily  than  the  Britsh,  and  we  can  find  such  addi- 
tional consolation  as  we  may  in  the  indisputable  fact  that 
the    German    armies    are    far    less    able    than    the    British    to 


DOUGLAS    MacMONAGLE. 

Killed -in  Battle  at  Verdun,  France,  September  24,  1917. 
{Born  San  Francisco,  February  19,  1882.) 

be  concealed — except  perhaps  from  the  peculiar  German  mind 
— by  the  slighting  references  to  these  gains  that  appear  in 
the  German  bulletins.  The  constant  enumeration  of  captured 
towns  and  villages  tells  its  own  tale,  since  all  these  places 
can  be  found  on  the  map,  and  they  show  conclusively  that 
the  eastward  bulge  or  salient  before  Ypres  grows  steadily 
deeper  and  wider.  That  the  base  of  this  salient  covers  only  a 
few  miles  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  value 
of  a  salient  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  effective  over 
a  wide  area,  while  the  actual  fighting  that  is  involved  is  over  a 
narrow  front.  The  salient  that  is  being  progressively  ad- 
vanced threatens  to  pierce  the  enemy  lines,  and  if  it  can  not 
be  flattened  back,  or  straightened,  by  direct  attack,  the  same 
end  must  be  attained  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  adjacent  lines. 
The  salient  itself  is,  of  course,  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  attack, 
since  it  is  exposed  upon  three  sides,  and  must  therefore  be 
defended  by  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  men.  It  has 
the  effect  of  lengthening  the  front  upon  both  sides,  since  a 
bulge  or  curve  connecting  two  points  is  necessarily  longer 
than  a  straight  line  that  connects  the  same  points.  A  salient 
is  not  usually  projected  unless  there  are  sufficient  men  to 
maintain  it,  but  at  the  same  time  it  demands  a  correspondingly 


But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  Ger- 
mans intend  to  retire,  upon  what 
theory  shall  we  account  for  the 
ferocity  of  their  present  resist- 
ance, and  for  the  prodigality  with 
which  they  are  expending  the  lives 
of  their  men  to  that  end  ?  In  re- 
ply we  may  remind  ourselves  that 
a  retirement  without  adequate 
preparation  would  be  an  invita- 
tion to  disaster,  and  it  is  no  small 
thing  to  withdraw  a  military  force 
with  its  artillery,  camp  supplies, 
and  wounded.  But  there  are  other 
considerations,  already  suggested, 
and  that  may  easily  explain  a  re- 
luctance to  carry  out  the  in- 
evitable, and  a  desire  to  postpone  such  a  measure  until  the 
last  possible  moment. 

The  new  session  of  the  Reichstag  has  just  begun,  and  it  is 
already  evident  that  the  peace  party  has  gained  alike  in 
strength  and  in  momentum,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  gravely 
to  embarrass  a  government  whose  diplomacies  are  based  upon 
a  claim  to  victory,  and  upon  the  actual  possession  of  terri- 
tories to  be  used  in  the  processes  of  bargain.  For  such  a 
reason  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  inopportune  time  for 
a  military  retirement  that  must  necessarily  be  identified  as  a 
reverse.  It  would  immeasurably  strengthen  the  peace  party, 
it  would  stimulate  the  utterances  of  such  men  as  Maximilian 
Harden,  who  is  already  vociferously  asserting  that  Germany 
never  had  any  intention  to  retain  Belgium,  and  it  would  give 
form  and  substance  to  that  vague  body  of  German  discontent 
that  is  now  nearly  inarticulate.  A  German  reverse  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  a  reverse  that  could  not  be  cloaked  nor  hidden, 
would  be  viewed  as  little  short  of  a  calamity  by  the  Pan- 
Germans  and  Junkers,  who  are  resolved  either  to 
the  war  or  to  end  it  by  some  process  of  give  ai 
shall  have  at  least  the  semblance  of  a  victory.     Th- 
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debates,  the  sullen  agitation  throughout  the  country  that  is 
visibly  reflected  in  the  Germans  newspapers  and  that  has 
been  passionately  denounced  by  Hindenburg,  the  increasing 
boldness  of  the  Centricists  and  Socialists,  the  delicacy  of  the 
diplomatic  situation,  all  these  things  combine  to  make  impera- 
tive either  something  that  can  pass  muster  as  a  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  at  least  as  a  success  in  maintaining  the 
deadlock  on  land,  until  the  submarines  shall  be  able  to  attain 
to  their  fabled  triumph.  At  all  costs  the  situation  must  re- 
main uncomplicated  by  a  German  retreat  that  could  not  now 
be  explained  as  another  "retreat  to  victory."  And  here  we 
may  find  *the  main  explanation,  not  only  of  the  German 
tenacity  before  Ypres,  but  of  the  vigor  and  ruthlessness  dis- 
played in  the  counter  attacks  to  regain  every  yard  of  lost 
territory.  

The  Pan-Germans  and  the  Junkers  have  of  course  every 
reason  to  dread  any  kind  of  peace  except  the  variety  that  they 
describe  as  the  "Hindenburg  peace."  Indeed  they  are  likely 
to  be  the  losers  from  almost  any  sort  of  a  peace  short  of 
unqualified  victory  with  annexations  and  indemnities  galore. 
Peace  means  a  complete  disclosure  of  the  military  situation 
that  they  have  so  successfully  hidden.  It  means  a  revelation 
of  endless  falsifications  and  deceptions.  It  means  the  bringing 
into  the  light  of  day  of  all  that  knowledge  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  war  that  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  world 
with  the  exception  of  the  peoples  of  the  Central  Empires.  So 
long  as  the  war  continues  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
the  chapter  of  accidents  may  produce  a  turn  in  the  German 
military  fortunes,  that  the  unexpected  and  the  almost  im- 
possible may  actually  happen,  and  that  even  the  most  flagrant 
of  chicaneries  may  be  submerged  beneath  some  barely  con- 
ceivable flood  of  success.  The  Pan-Germans  and  the  Junkers 
are  afraid  of  peace,  because  peace  means  realization  and 
knowledge.  Whether  they  can  profit  by  war  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  at  least  they  can  not  profit  by  peace.  And  since 
they  are  in  control  of  the  military  situation,  since  theirs  are 
the  only  voices  that  are  audible,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
they  should  demand  of  the  army  whatever  sacrifices  are 
needed  to  sustain  them  in  their  position,  and  to  postpone  the 
day  of  reckoning  that  must  surely  dawn  for  them  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.         

Notable  features  in  other  fields  of  war  include  a  new  Italian 
advance  to  the  east  of  the  Isonzo,  a  Russian  success  against 
the  Germans  in  the  vicinity  of  Riga,  and  an  advance  of  the 
British  to  the  northwest  of  Bagdad.  While  awaiting  news 
from  the  British  front  in  Flanders,  where  large  events  are 
probably  brewing,  we  may  regard  the  Italian  successes  as 
the  most  significant.  If  good  fortune  attends  Cadorna  we 
may  expect  something  decisive  from  his  efforts,  something 
that  may  put  the  Austrian  army  out  of  the  field.  Maude's 
advance  in  Asia  Minor  is  also  notable,  since  it  was  pre- 
sumably effected  without  Russian  aid  and  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  a  small  Turkish  army  with  its  commander.  It 
has  a  peculiar  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  snatches  another 
section  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad  from  German  hands  and  is 
therefore  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  Germany's  Asiatic  am- 
bitions. The  Russian  success  is  in  itself  a  small  one,  but 
none  the  less  it  suggests  doubts  as  to  the  completeness 
of  Russia's  military  paralysis.  Wherever  we  look  around  the 
circle  of  war  we  see  nothing  but  German  discomfiture  nor  any 
reasonable  likelihood  that  the  tide  will  turn.  And  we  find  also 
some  justification  for  the  conviction  that  winter  will  not  call 
a  halt  to  the  fighting  without  some  great  effort  to  decide  its 
issues  upon  the  battlefields. 


A  letter  received  three  days  ago  from  France  throws  a 
curious  light  upon  the  view  of  the  submarine  situation  that 
is  held  in  the  German  army.  The  writer,  a  lady,  who  is  im- 
mediately behind  the  French  lines,  had  occasion  to  witness 
the  arrival  of  a  number  of  German  officers  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  some  recent  operations.  They  scoffed  in- 
credulously at  the  stories  of  American  soldiers  in  France. 
The  arrival  of  American  soldiers,  they  said,  was  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  passage  of  the  ocean  was  absolutely  barred  by 
the  German  submarines.  The  actual  sight  of  American  sol- 
diers— and  they  were  pointed  out  to  them — had  no  effect  upon 
their  convictions.  They  were  not  American  soldiers,  they 
said,  but  British  soldiers  who  had  been  dressed  up  for  the 
purposes  of  deception.  Nothing  whatever  could  cross  the 
ocean,  nor  reach  France,  through  the  German  submarine 
blockade,  which  had  entirely  isolated  Great  Britain  and 
France  from  American  aid.  "It  is  really  pitiable,"  said  the 
writer  of  the  letter.  Sidney  Corvn. 

San  Francisco,  October  3,  1917. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Russian  church  was  swung  into  revolution  in  a 
manner  that  seems  rather  amusing.  The  workmen  of 
Petrograd  arrested  the  Metropolitan  Ptirim  and  locked 
him  up  in  Peter-Paul  Fortress,  across  the  Neva,  while 
the  Czar— the  supreme  head  of  the  Russian  church- 
was  deposed.  The  Holy  Synod  issued  a  decree  abol- 
ishing all  invocations  for  the  imperial  family,  and  a 
new  liturgy  was  prescribed  by  the  simple  process  of  a 
secretary  sitting  down  at  a  typewriter  and  composing 
it.  The  orthodox  precedents  of  centuries  were  rudely 
smashed.  The  clergy  kept  discreetly  quiet  and  said 
nothing,  except  prayer's. 


The  United  States  Marine  Corps  is  the  oldest  branch 
of  our  military  service,  a  resolution  providing  for  two 
battalions  having  been  passed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  November,  1775,  eight  months  before  the  birth 
of  the  republic.  The  corps  was  permanently  estab- 
lished in  1798. 


Jacinto  Benavente,  the  greatest  Spanish  dramatist, 
has  been  an  actor  and  a  manager.  According  to  rumor 
he  has  also  been  a  circus  performer.  He  is  amazingly 
prolific,  having  written  between  forty  and  fifty  plays. 

Sah  Fumou,  who  has  been  designated  as  commis- 
sioner of  foreign  affairs  at  Shanghai  to  succeed  C.  M. 
Chu,  is  a  noted  Chinese  financier  who  has  traveled 
widely  in  America  and  Europe  and  has  made  an  exten- 
sive study  of  financial  problems  in  many  countries. 

For  generations  the  family  of  Ignacio  Zuloaga,  the 
painter,  has  lived  in  the  region  of  the  Cantabrian 
Mountains.  Generations  of  Zuloagas,  like  Don  Bias, 
the  great-grandfather,  were  noted  metal-workers  and 
armorers.  Don  Placido,  the  father  of  Ignacio,  was  a 
sculptor  as  well. 

Walter  S.  Gifford,  director  of  the  National  Defense 
Council's  advisory  commission,  is  a  typical  New  Eng- 
land product — calm,  unruffled,  self-disciplined,  alert, 
and  capable.  He  is  described  as  a  wizard  at  figures. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Harvard  he  saw  that  one  of  the 
chief  needs  of  big  business  was  the  business  statis- 
tician, and  he  trained  himself  in  this  new  science. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  chairman  of  the  Irish  Con- 
vention in  Dublin,  has  achieved  both  a  national  popu- 
larity in  Ireland  and  a  world-wide  celebrity  through 
his  work  in  comparative  farming,  and  in  the  formation 
of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society.  As  a 
young  man,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  had  a  ranch  in  one  of 
the  Western  states  of  America.  He  is  almost  as  well 
known  in  American  society  as  he  is  in  Irish,  and  num- 
bers many  of  the  leading  American  public  men  among 
his  friends.  Every  year  Sir  Horace  visits  the  United 
States. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  head  of  the  coal  department  of 
the  National  Defense  Council,  prides  himself  on  the 
absolute  manner  in  which  he  divorces  business  and 
sentiment,  but  his  friends  are  said  to  wink  covertly  at 
one  another  when  he  prates  of  these  pretensions.  They 
tell  of  widows  kept  on  Peabody  pay-rolls  after  faithful 
employees  have  died,  and  of  thousands  of  dollars  he 
has  spent  trying  to  put  down-and-out  friends  on  their 
feet.  He  left  his  books,  his  paintings,  his  horses,  his 
favorite  golf-course,  and  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Stevenson  editions  in  the  country  to  accept  the  coal 
desk  in  Washington. 

M.  Fermin  Gemier,  director  of  the  Theatre  Antoine, 
is  convinced  that  French  dramatic  art  is  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  revolution.  He  believes  that  the  quickening  of 
the  national  conscience  which  came  as  one  of  the  salu- 
tary attributes  of  war  has  turned  public  opinion  in  Paris 
against  the  persistent  tendency  of  French  playwrights 
to  probe  sex  problems  and  pander  to  pruriency.  Speak- 
ing to  a  Paris  correspondent,  M.  Gemier  said  that  this 
tendency  in  the  French  theatre  had  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  spreading  abroad  the  idea  that  France  had 
become  a  degenerate  nation  and  that  it  was  a  realiza- 
tion of  this  shameful  fact  that  had  aroused  a  public 
demand  for  change. 

Lord  Aberdeen  ought  to  be  very  popular  indeed  with 
all  Irishmen,  according  to  a  recent  writer,  as  he  was 
the  first  viceroy  at  Dublin  to  be  outspokenly  in  favor 
of  Home  Rule  for  the  Emerald  Isle.  If  the  Irish,  how- 
ever, feel  coldly  towards  him,  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
marchioness,  whose  well-meant  crusade  to  save  Hi- 
bernian babes  from  that  tuberculosis  which  she  has  de- 
scribed as  the  scourge  of  Erin  has  had  the  effect  of 
creating  the  impression  that  the  Emerald  Isle  is  a  most 
unhealthy  country,  full  of  contagion  and  as  such  to  be 
avoided.  Lord  Aberdeen  is  not,  as  so  many  people  seem 
to  believe  here,  a  poor  man.  On  the  contrary  he  is 
very  rich  and  is  one  of  the  large  land-owners  in  Scot- 
land, where  his  estates  embrace  an  area  of  some  80,000 
acres  or  more. 

Sergeant  Gallois  of  the  French  Aviation  Service,  who 
recently  carried  out  the  remarkable  feat  of  bombing 
Essen,  the  centre  of  Germany's  great  Krupp  works,  was 
formerly  a  hardware  merchant.  When  he  was  called 
from  his  shop  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  was 
discarded  for  active  service  because  of  his  age,  and, 
being  mobilized  into  the  dragoons,  was  given  charge  of 
a  hospital  for  horses.  He  repeatedly  applied  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  aviation  corps,  but  was,  each  time,  re- 
jected as  being  "too  old."  Ultimately,  however,  he  was 
accepted,  and  soon  gained  great  proficiency  in  flying. 
The  bombardment  of  Krupp's  was  Gallois'  own  idea. 
He  volunteered  for  the  flight  with  three  other  aviators, 
and  carried  out  the  enterprise  successfully,  returning 
to  his  base  seven  hours  after  starting. 

Edward  M.  Hurley,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Shipping  Board,  began  his  rather  striking  career  as  an 
engineer  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road. Then  he  entered  the  business  world  as  a  sales- 
man, and  as  such  got  an  insight  into  conditions  of 
marketing  goods  that  has  proved  valuable.  From  1888 
to  1896  he  was  head  of  a  large  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion in  Philadelphia  that  developed  processes  of 
metallic  packing.  His  attention  having  been  turned  to 
the  rapidly  growing  pneumatic  tool  industry  of  the 
country,  he  began  to  experiment  and  invest,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  found  himself  the  head  of  a  large  manu- 


factory and  corporation  with  Chicago  headquarters,  and 
an  unchallenged  position  in  the  business.  Later  he 
cooperated  in  coordination  and  increased  capitalization 
of  the  industry  throughout  the  nation,  and  settled  down 
to  be  a  gentleman  farmer,  with  large  holdings  finely 
developed   in   Illinois. 

It  is  being  said  of  Asa  Hirooka,  the  Japanese  woman 
banker,  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  she  wanted  to 
be  a  boy,  because  she  believed  all  the  privileges  she 
wished  to  enjoy  were  confined  to  the  other  sex.  Asa 
Hirooka  is  now  a  Japanese  woman,  and  early  in  life 
she  rebelled — that  was  some  fifty  years  ago,  she  admits 
— rebelled  against  the  conventions  of  her  country.  As 
she  grew  older  she  determined  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  custom  that  bound  the  Japanese  woman  of  her 
younger  days.  She  succeeded  so  well  that  she  became 
the  first  modern  banker  of  Japan,  and  took  on  coal 
mining  and  life  insurance  as  side  issues.  Later  in 
years  she  became  interested  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  today  is  an  earnest  Christian  and  social-reform 
worker. 

^»^    

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Call  to  the  Colors. 
"Are  you  ready,   0   Virginia, 

Alabama,   Tennessee? 
People  of  the   Southland,  answer ! 

For  the  land  hath  need  of  thee." 
"Here  I"   from   sandy  Rio   Grande, 

Where  the  Texan  horsemen  ride ; 
"Here !"  the  hunters  of  Kentucky 

Hail  from  Chatterawah's  side ; 
Every  toiler  in  the  cotton, 

Every  rugged  mountaineer, 
Velvet-voiced  and  iron-handed. 

Lifts  his  head  to  answer,  "Here ! 
Some  remain  who  charged  with  Pickett, 

Some  survive  who  followed  Lee ; 
They  shall  lead  their  sons  to  battle 

For  the  flag,  if  need  there  be." 

"Are  you  ready  California, 

Arizona,  Idaho  ? 
'Come,  oh,  come,  unto  the  colors !' 

Heard  you  not  the  bugle  blow?" 
Falls  a  hush  in  San  Francisco 

In  the  busy  hives  of  trade ; 
In  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma 

Fall  the  pruning  knife  and  spade ; 
In  the  mines  of  Colorado 

Pick  and  drill  are  thrown  aside ; 
Idly  in  Seattle  harbor 

Swing  the  merchants  to  the  tide; 
And  a  million   mighty  voices 

Throb  responsive  like  a  drum. 
Rolling  from   the  rough   Sierras, 

"You  have  called  us,  and  we  come." 

O'er  Missouri  sounds  the  challenge — 

O'er  the  great  lakes  and  the  plain ; 
"Are  you  ready,  Minnesota? 

Are  you  ready,  men  of  Maine  ?" 
From  the  woods  of  Ontonagon, 

From  the  farms  of   Illinois, 
From  the  looms  of  Massachusetts, 

"We  are  ready,  man  and  boy." 
Axemen  free,  of  Androscoggin, 

Clerks  who  trudge  the  cities'  paves, 
Gloucester  men  who  drag  their  plunder 

From   the   sullen,   angry  waves, 
Big-boned  Swede  and  large-limbed  German, 

Celt  and  Saxon  swell  the  calL 
And  the  Adirondack's  echo : 

"We  are  ready,  one  and  all." 

Truce  to  feud  and  peace  to  faction  I 

All  forgot  is  party  zeal 
When  the  war-ships  clear  for  action, 

When  the  blue  battalions  wheel. 
Europe  boasts  her  standing  armies, — 

Serfs  who  blindly  fight  by  trade ; 
We  have  seven  million  soldiers, 

And  a  soul  guides  every  blade. 
Laborers  with   arm  and  mattock, 

Laborers  with  brain  and  pen, 
Railroad  prince  and  railroad  brakeman 

Build  our  line  of  fighting  men. 
Flag  of  righteous  wars !  close  mustered 

Gleam  the  bayonets,  row  on  row, 
Where  thy  stars  are  sternly  clustered, 

With  their  daggers  towards  the  foe  I 

— Arthur   Guiterman. 


O  Captain  !     My  Captain  ! 
O  Captain  !   my  Captain  !  our  fearful  trip  is  done. 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring; 
But  O  heart !  heart  1  heart ! 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells ; 

Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle  trills, 

For  you  bouquets   and  ribboned  wreaths — for  you  the   shores 

a-crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning ; 
Here   Captain  !   dear  father  ! 

This   arm  beneath  "your  head ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 

You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 

My   father   does  not  feel  my  arm,   he  has  no   pulse   nor  will, 

The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and 

done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won ; 
Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells  ! 

But  I  with  mournful  tread. 
Walk   the  deck   my   Captain   lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead.  — Walt  Whitman. 


Croatia   and   Dalmatia    are    Roman    Catholic, 
Montenegro  adheres  to  the  Russo-Greek  church. 
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WAR  AND  NATIONAL  DUTY. 


Elihu  Root  Talks  of  Russia  and  Our  Part  in  the  War. 


(The  American  Bar  Association,  in  session  at  Saratoga 
last  month,  heard  Elihu  Root  deliver  an  address  which  was 
among  the  most  effective  of  his  many  masterly  public  utter- 
ances. The  major  part  of  the  address,  dealing  with  Russian 
conditions  as  Mr.  Root  saw  them  when  he  headed  the  Ameri- 
can mission  and  ending  with  an  eloquent  analysis  of  this 
country's  attitude  in  helping  to  win  the  world  war  against 
Prussianism,  is  presented  here.) 

Who  can  think  of  his  own  personality  amid  the  tre- 
mendous issues  that  confront  us  and  the  terrible  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  us?  Men  are  nothing. 
From  out  of  the  dead  level  of  ordinary  humdrum  life, 
from  ease  and  comfort,  the  struggle  for  place  and  for- 
tune, the  common  things  of  every  day,  the  rising  feel- 
ings of  duties  and  passions  and  ideals  and  devotion 
sink  all  the  past  and  all  the  personality. 

There  are  no  persons  now;  there  is  only  a  country. 
There  are  no  countries  now;  there  is  only  a  world  in 
which  the  great  conflict  has  come  between  Right  and 
Wrong,  between  the  Angels  of  Light  and  the  Angels 
of  Darkness ;  and  we  are,  each  one  of  us,  but  an  indis- 
tinguishable particle  of  the  great  conflict  that  is  to  de- 
termine the  future  of  mankind.    .     .     . 

Let  me  say  something  about  Russia,  poor,  haggard, 
bleeding,  agonizing  Russia.  In  March  last  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  had  brought  Russia  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  Czar  was  dethroned,  not  merely  be- 
cause he  was  an  autocrat — that  would  have  waited  until 
the  war  was  over — but  because  his  government  was 
incompetent  and  dishonest;  because  the  men  who  were 
controlling  in  that  government  were  bought  with  Ger- 
man money  and  were  traitors  to  their  country,  to  the 
great  cause  in  which  Russia  had  enlisted. 

The  Duma  was  in  session,  and  wise  and  able  men  in 
that  body,  perceiving  that  the  bureaucratic  government 
was  making  its  arrangements  for  a  separate  peace,  in 
violation  of  the  pledged  faith  of  Russia — a  peace  which 
would  have  inflicted  intolerable  shame  upon  their  coun- 
try through  desertion  of  those  other  people  who  had 
come  to  the  aid  of  Russia  in  her  struggle — wise  and 
able  men  threw  off  that  government  and  charged  the 
government  with  the  purpose  to  make  a  separate  peace. 
The  Czar  issued  an  order  that  the  Duma  dissolve,  and 
the  Duma  refused  to  dissolve,  and  that  precipitated  the 
revolution. 

Upon  that,  the  great  body  of  Socialists  in  Petrograd 
who  had  been  attacking  the  government,  had  been 
forming  their  plans  ultimately  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment, arose,  took  to  the  street,  called  upon  the 
Petrograd  garrison  whom  they  had  won  over  to  their 
views,  and  had  them  in  secret  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  they  drove  out  the  police  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. The  agents  of  the  new  government,  Milu- 
koff  and  the  others,  called  upon  the  Czar  for  his  abdi- 
cation, and  he  abdicated.  The  Duma  immediately 
appointed  new  heads  of  all  the  departments,  who  took 
possession  of  the  machinery  of  government. 

The  Socialists  formed  themselves  into  a  body  which 
was  known  as  the  Council  of  Workingmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' Delegates,  some  2500  in  number,  and  they  had  ad- 
hering to  them  the  Petrograd  garrison.  And  then,  with 
the  Czar's  government  disposed  of,  in  a  night  disap- 
pearing, as  it  deserved  to  disappear,  there  were  left  in 
Russia  the  heads  of  these  two  departments,  the  heads 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  controlled  the  ma- 
chinery of  administration,  and  the  Council  of  Work- 
ingmen's and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  who  had  the  control 
and  leadership  of  the  Petrograd  garrison — that  is  to 
say,  the  physical  force  in  their  control.  The  Pro- 
visional Council  of  Ministers  reported  by  the  Duma 
had  the  machinery  of  government,  but  they  had  no 
power  to  execute  their  decrees.  The  Council  of  Work 
ingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  a  purely  voluntary 
body,  had  the  physical  power,  as  they  had  the  garrison 
with  them,  but  they  had  no  competence  for  government, 
and  they  did  not  undertake  to  carry  on  government; 
and  so  the  country  stood  with  no  effective  government, 
a  government  with  moral  suasion  alone,  and  that  vast 
people  of  180,000,000,  covering  one-sixth  of  the 
habitable  globe,  looked  about  in  bewilderment  and  con- 
fusion, and  began  to  discuss  their  rights,  their  powers, 
and  duties;  began  to  rejoice  in  the  new  freedom  from 
oppression. 

Four  months  ago,  when  the  special  commission 
landed  at  Vladivostok,  there  were  thousands  of  com- 
mittees which  had  been  formed  in  every  town  and 
in  every  city,  and  almost  every  village,  in  every  gar- 
rison, and  camp,  and  division,  and  regiment  of  the  great 
Russian  army.  These  thousands  of  committees  under- 
took to  regulate  their  local  affairs.  They  had  no  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  they  had  no  subordination  to 
any  general  government.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
people  could  not  read  and  write.  With  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  had  no  knowledge  and  no  experience  in 
self-government.  They  had  no  institutions  through 
which  to  govern,  and  we  all  know  there  can  be  no  self- 
government  except  through  institutions  of  government. 
Yet  in  that  extraordinary  condition  there  was  as  per- 
fect order  in  Russia  as  existed  in  the  United  States. 

In  Petrograd  not  a  policeman  was  to  be  found,  the 
old  police  of  the  bureaucracy  of  the  country  had  been 
chased  away,  gone  into  hiding,  or  into  the  council ;  and 
no  police  had  taken  their  place.  But  there  was  no  time 
during  that   period  when   a  young  woman  could   not 


have  walked  from  one  end  of  Petrograd  to  the  other, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  perfect  safety. 

Then  they  proposed — they  addressed  themselves  to 
the  novel  subject  of  forming  a  government  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  autocracy.  There  were  two  elements, 
the  Socialists,  who,  of  course,  desire  a  government  of 
Socialism,  with  the  great  body  of  the  Russian  people, 
most  of  them  land-owning  peasants,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  business  men  and  a  small  proportion  of 
large  land-owners;  and  these  two  elements  stood  and 
looked  at  each  other  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  should 
do,  wholly  inexperienced;  and  they  began  to  take  the 
first  steps  toward  the  creation  of  government. 

The  Socialists  had  two  wings — the  moderate  and 
reasonable  Socialists  of  the  American  type,  the  same 
kind  who  run  a  candidate  for  President  every  four 
years  now,  with  cheerful  hope,  and  the  extreme  So- 
cialists of  the  German  type,  those  who  determine  im- 
mediate or  full  application  of  the  theory  of  Socialism. 

They  proposed  that  there  should  be  an  immediate 
destruction  of  all  capital.  They  proposed  to  destroy 
the  industrial  organization  of  Russia;  and  they  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  nationalism  of  Russia  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  substituting  for  nationalism  throughout  the 
world  the  universal  brotherhood  of  the  proletariat 
which  should  immediately  usher  in  the  millennium. 
Their  idea  was  they  would  have  no  national  govern- 
ment in  Russia,  and  they  would  immediately  destroy 
the  national  government  of  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  Italy,  and,  finally,  Germany.  Between  these 
two  there  was  an  irreconcilable  conflict.  The  key  of 
all  that  went  on  in  Russia  through  months  was  the 
desire  to  separate  the  modern  and  reasonable  So- 
cialists, who  sought  to  obtain  the  fruition  of  their  theo- 
ries through  building  up  national  democracies,  and  the 
extreme  German  type  of  Socialists,  who  sought  imme- 
diately to  apply  their  wild  and  vague  theory. 

Then  there  came  a  tremendous  German  propaganda. 
Thousands  of  German  agents  came  across  the  border 
at  the  revolution;  and  they  spent  money  like  water 
— no  one  can  tell  how  much  they  spent  for  stirring 
up  all  the  German  sympathizers  in  Russia.  They  pur- 
chased newspapers,  established  these  newspapers,  and 
printed  the  newspapers  and  printed  other  literature; 
they  went  up  and  down  the  front,  talking  to  the  sol- 
diers in  the  trenches  and  in  the  reserve  camps.  They 
said  to  the  Russian  soldier: 

"Why  do  you  fight?  This  was  the  Czar's  war.  The 
Czar  is  gone  now.  Why  do  you  keep  on  fighting?" 
They  said  also  to  them,  "Why  do  you  kill  us?  We  are 
your  friends.  Why  do  you  kill  ?  It  is  very  unpleasant. 
You  had  better  go  home  and  take  part  in  the  division 
of  the  land,  and  all  the  land  in  Russia  is  to  be  divided, 
and  if  you  do  not  hurry  home  you  will  be  left."    .    .    . 

The  German  agents  made  good  cause  with  the  ex- 
treme and  unreasonable  Socialists,  and  to  them  were 
added  those  secret  agents  of  the  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment, unknown — the  personnel  of  that  secret  police 
was  unknown — and  the  extreme  wing  of  violent  de- 
structive Socialism,  which  corresponds  to  the  I.  W.  W. 
in  our  own  country.  And  the  agents  of  the  old  secret 
police  and  the  agents  of  Germany  made  common  cause 
in  attempting  to  destroy  all  industry,  all  property,  all 
capital,  and  all  effectiveness  of  government  in  Russia. 

Now,  in  that  condition  a  few  men — very  few  at  first 
— stood  up  and  spurned  the  offer  of  a  separate  peace 
from  Germany.  They  said :  "We  will  not  stain  our 
country  by  this  disgraceful  conduct.  We  will  maintain 
the  war;  we  will  fight  for  the  liberty  which  we  have 
newly  won;  we  will  begin  the  career  of  a  new  democ- 
racy of  Russia  with  faith  and  honor.  We  will  save 
the  people  of  Russia  from  the  disgrace  which  these 
men  seek  to  put  upon  it." 

They  were  the  provisional  government  of  Russia. 
Patiently,  wisely,  they  separated  the  reasonable  So- 
cialist from  the  extremist.  They  finally  won  them  over, 
and  when  they  had  won  them  over  they  had  won  the 
Petrograd  garrison  also.  And  when  they  had  won 
the  Petrograd  garrison,  with  the  moderate  Socialists, 
they  were  ready  to  govern.    .    .    . 

The  newspapers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  disputes, 
of  political  conflict,  but  how  is  it  possible  for  a  nation 
which  began  its  beginning  with  no  government  at  all, 
with  no  institutions,  with  no  habits  of  thought  or 
action  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  avoid  disputes 
and  controversies?  When  you  read  the  newspapers 
about  what  happens  in  Russia,  I  beg  you  to  remember 
how  the  people  of  Europe  looked  upon  the  army  of 
America  for  many  a  long  year  after  peace  that  ended 
the  American  Revolution.  How  certain  they  were  that 
the  new  experiment  in  democracy  was  a  failure.  How 
they  sneered  and  laughed  at  the  presumptuous  farmers 
who  sought  to  govern  themselves. 

I  beg  you  to  remember  what  Europe  thought  of  the 
condition  in  America  in  those  long  dark  years  of  Civil 
War,  when  it  was  believed  that  the  American  experi- 
ment had  failed  at  last.  I  beg  you  to  consider,  if  a 
true  statement  were  made  and  communicated  by  cable 
to  Russia,  of  all  that  has  been  happening  in  these 
United  States  during  the  last  four  months,  of  the  riots, 
of  the  pacifists'  meetings,  of  the  seditious  press,  of  the 
unblushing  effrontery  of  treason  throughout  this  land, 
consider  what  effect  that  would  have  upon  Russia. 

I  beg  you  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  seem, 
if  that  were  sent  over  to  Russia,  whether  it  would  not 
seem  worse  to  the  Russians  than  the  story  which  comes 
to  us  from  Russia.    .     .     . 


We  are  growing  real  instead  of  superficial.  We  are 
substituting  reality  for  pretense.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  sympathy  that  this  war  has 
already  done.  We  have  been  talking  in  this  country  of 
free  lives  and  liberty  and  justice,  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity, of  American  institutions,  of  the  mission  of 
democracy,  about  the  ideals  of  our  fathers,  and  we 
have  been  talking  from  the  teeth  outward.  We  have 
not  felt  it.  I  won't  say  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  or 
sins;  but  we  were  dead  or  sleeping  in  wealth  and  ease 
and  comfort. 

The  brutal  power  of  Germany,  which  has  repudiated 
everything  that  civilization  has  accomplished  for  the 
century  past,  which  has  repudiated  the  law  of  morals 
and  declared  the  German  state  to  be  superior  to  all 
morality,  which  has  repudiated  the  law  of  humanity, 
and  has  without  quavering  committed  the  most  dread- 
ful outrages  in  order  that  she  might  have  the  benefit 
of  inspiring  terror  in  the  world — the  brutal  power  of 
Germany  has  revealed  at  last  to  our  comfort-loving 
people  the  unreality  of  our  lives,  and  has  shown,  bare 
and  naked,  the  dreadful,  horrid  truth  of  human  nature 
unrelieved  by  morals  or  religion  or  humanity.  It  has 
shown  to  us  as  we  never  realized  before  what  liberty 
and  justice,  what  humanity  and  compassion,  what 
morality  and  right,  really  are. 

We  need  not  talk  about  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
the  war.  It  is  here  and  the  issue  is  drawn  so  clearly 
that  a  child  could  see.  It  is  for  the  American  people 
to  determine  whether  they  have  the  manhood  to  main- 
tain the  liberty  that  their  fathers  gained  for  them 
through  sacrifice,  the  manhood  to  maintain  the  justice 
upon  which  we  have  prided  ourselves,  the  manhood  to 
defend  those  institutions  of  liberty  and  justice  which 
we  would  hand  down  to  our  children,  or  whether  we 
shall   submit  and  abandon  them  all. 

The  issue  is  clear  and  distinct  between  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  American  Republic,  free  and  independent, 
American  justice  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  American 
opportunity  for  the  boy  and  the  girl — whether  we  are 
so  craven  that  we  will  leave  our  children  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  evil  that  ravished  Belgium  and 
Serbia ;  whether  falsehood  and  faithlessness  and  cynical 
contempt  for  morals,  and  coldblooded  disregard  of  hu- 
manity, and  utter  absence  of  mercy  and  compassion 
and  denial  of  human  right,  shall  be  the  portion  of  our 
children,  or  whether  the  liberty  which  our  fathers  won 
shall  be  handed  down  to  them  by  the  manhood  of  our 
fathers'  sons  and  the  love  of  our  children's  fathers. 

Ah!  It  has  come  not  too  soon.  It  was  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  we  came  into  the  vineyard.  The 
great  opportunity  of  the  American  people  was  slipping 
away  before  they  could  grasp  the  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  into  the  image  of  our  fathers  and  of  our 
Maker;  the  opportunity  to  die,  if  need  be.  and  to  give 
our  dearest  ones  to  death,  that  our  country  may  live, 
that  its  liberty  may  live,  that  its  justice  may  endure, 
that  its  opportunity  for  those  who  toil  and  endure  may 
continue.  We  have  grasped  the  opportunity  for  that 
sacrifice  and  suffering  through  which  we  shall  find  our 
souls  again. 

I  thought,  as  I  listened  today  to  that  sad  story  of 
Edith  Cavell,  that  it  could  not  be  that  an  infinite  God 
would  permit  such  a  dreadful  injustice  to  overcome 
the  world.  I  did  not  know.  We  can  not  measure  the 
providence  of  God;  but  I  have  faith  in  the  power  of 
God's  people,  and  God's  people  are  the  democracies  of 
the  earth.  They  are  not  the  Czars  or  the  Kaisers  or 
the  emperors  or  the  autocrats  or  the  aristocracies  of 
the  earth ;  they  are  the  democracies  of  the  earth.  And 
I  have  faith  in  the  power  of  democracy  triumphant. 

I  believe  that  struggling  Russia  and  downtrodden 
Belgium  and  awakened  England  and  enduring  France 
and  aspiring  Italy  and  renewed  America,  fighting  in 
God's  name  for  the  principles  of  His  religion,  for  that 
compassion,  that  morality,  that  justice  which  Christ 
preached  upon  earth,  will  overcome  the  forces  of  a 
dark  and  wicked  past,  and  bring  the  world  into  a  new 
day  of  brighter  light  and  happier  life.  And  in  that 
faith  I  live — with  all  the  sorrows,  the  disappointments 
and  the  loss — I  live  a  brighter  and  prouder  American 
than  I  have  ever  been  before. 


Von  Moltke,  Germany's  greatest  strategist  of  1866 
and  1870,  in  a  letter  to  a  workman  who  had  written 
to  him  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Kaiser 
for  the  diminution  of  Germany's  standing  army,  said: 
"Who  would  not  wish  to  see  the  military  burdens 
lightened  which  Germany,  on  account  of  her  position 
as  a  world  power  in  the  midst  of  her  mighty  neighbors, 
is  compelled  to  bear?  Princes  and  government  do  not 
close  their  eyes  to  this,  but  better  conditions  can  only 
come  when  nations  realize  that  every  war,  even  a  vic- 
torious one,  is  a  national  misfortune.  Even  the  power 
of  our  emperor  is  not  capable  of  bringing  this  realiza- 
tion home  to  people ;  it  can  be  born  only  from  a  better 
religious  and  moral  education  of  nations.  This  will 
be  a  product  of  centuries  of  historical  development  in 
the  world  which  neither  of  us  will  live  to  see." 


In  Dalmatia,  Italian  is  everywhere  understood;  Eng- 
lish, German,  or  French  rarely;  while  in  Bosnia  Ger- 
man is  serviceable.  In  Montenegro  the  sign  language 
will  be  found  useful  by  tourists,  although  occasionally 
a  man  will  be  found  who  speaks  Italian  or  German. 
In  Montenegro  the  Russian  alphabet  is  used;  in  Dal- 
matia,  the  Roman. 
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CHRISTINE. 

Mrs.    Cholmondel.y    Publishes     Letters    Written     by     Her 

Daughter  from  Germany  Before  the  War. 

♦ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  "Christine"  is  a  work  of 
fiction,  and  that  it  is  not.  as  it  seems  to  be.  a  transcript 
of  actual  letters  sent  by  a  young  English  girl  m  Ger- 
many to  her  mother  in  Switzerland.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainl'v  no  internal  evidence  to  sustain  such  a  suspicion. 
The 'preface  bv  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  says.  "My  daughter 
Christine,  who  wrote  me  these  letters,  died  at  a  hospital 
in  Stuttgart  on  the  morning  of  August  8.  1914,  of  acute 
double  pneumonia."  On  the  following  page  she  says 
"The  war  killed  Christine,  just  as  surely  as  if  she  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  trenches."  The  publishers  say 
that  they  have  considered  it  best  to  alter  some  of  the 
personal'  names.  If  this  is  actually  a  form  ot  literary 
camouflage  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  an  im- 
proper extent.    But  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is. 

The  value  of  these  letters  is  in  their  picture  of  the 
German  state  of  mind  that  preceded  the  war.  On  May 
31,  1914.  Christine  writes  to  her  mother: 

You  never  told  me  Germans  were  rude;  or  is  it  only  in  Ber- 
lin that  they  are,  I  wonder.  After  my  first  expedition  exploring 
through  the  Thiergarten  and  down  Unter  den  Linden  to  the 
museums  last  Friday  between  my  practicings.  I  preferred 
getting  lost  to  asking  anybody  my  way.  And  as  for  the 
policemen,  to  whom  I  naturally  turned  when  I  wanted  help, 
havini  been  used  to  turning  to  policemen  ever  since  I  can 
remember  for  comfort  and  guidance,  they  simply  never  an- 
swered me  at  all.  They  just  stood  and  stared  with  a  sort  of 
mocking.  And  of  course  they  understood,  for  I  got  my  ques- 
tion all  ready  beforehand.  I  longed  to  hit  them — I  who  don't 
ever  want  to  hit  anybody,  I  whom  you've  so  often  repri- 
manded for  being  too  friendly.  But  the  meekest  lamb,  a 
lamb  dripping  with  milk  and  honey,  would  turn  into  a  lion  if 
its  polite  approaches  were  met  with  such  wanton  rudeness. 
1  was  so  indignantly  certain  that  these  people,  any  of  them, 
policemen  or  policed,  would  have  answered  the  same  question 
with  the  most  extravagant  politeness  if  I  had  been  an  officer, 
or  with  an  officer.  They  grovel  if  an  officer  comes  along ;  and 
a  woman  with  an  officer  might  walk  on  them  if  she  wanted 
to.  They  were  rude  simply  because  I  was  alone  and  a  woman. 
And  thai  being  so,  though  I  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  angels, 
as  St.  Paul  saith,  and  as  I  as  a  matter  of  fact  did,  i  I  what 
that  means  is  immense  mellifluousness,  it  would  avail  me 
nothing. 

The  hatred  against  England  was  already  at  white 
heat.  Berlin  was  the  loveliest  city  in  the  world  and 
London  the  most  hideous: 

The  other  day  they  assured  me  that  England  as  a  nation 
is  really  unfit  for  any  decent  other  nation  to  know  politically, 
but  they  added,  with  stiff  bows  in  my  direction,  that  some- 
times the  individual  inhabitant  of  that  low-minded  and  ma- 
terialistic country  is  not  without  amiability,  especially  if  he 
or  she  is  by  some  miracle  without  the  lofty,  high-nosed  man- 
ner that  as  a  rule  so  regrettably  characterizes  the  unfortunate 
people.  "Sie  sind  so  hochnasig,"  the  bank  clerk  who  sits 
opposite  me  had  shouted  out,  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
me :  and  for  a  moment  I  was  so  startled  that  I  thought  some- 
thing disastrous  had  happened  to  my  nose,  and  my  anxious 
hand  flew  up  to  it.  Then  they  laughed :  and  it  was  after  that 
that  they  made  the  speech  conceding  individual  amiability  here 
and  there- 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke was  generally  accepted  as  presaging  war,  and  as 
the  spark  to  the  powder  magazine : 

Wanda  came  in  great  excitement  to  fetch  my  tray  just 
now,  and  said  a  prince  has  been  assassinated.  She  heard  the 
Herrschafteti  saj-ing  so  at  supper.  She  thought  they  said  it 
was  an  Austrian,  but  whatever  prince  it  was  it  was  Majes- 
tatsbeleidigutig  to  get  killing  him,  and  she  marveled  how  any 
one  had  dared.  Then  Frau  Berg  herself  came  to  tell  me.  By 
this  time  I  was  in  bed — pig-tailed,  and  ready  to  go  to  sleep. 
She  was  tremendously  excited,  and  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  down 
my  back  watching  her.  She  was  so  much  excited  that  I 
caught  it  from  her  and  was  excited,  too.  Well,  it  is  very 
dreadful   the   way   these   king-people   get  bombed  out   of   life. 


public  weep  tears  of  melted  sugar,  he  said,  the  brutal  glon- 
fica on  of  force,  the  all-conquering  swagger  the  exaggera- 
tion of  emotions,  the  big  gloom.  They  were  the  natural  ex- 
pression, he  said,  of  the  phase  Germany  was  parsing  through, 
and  Strauss  is  its  latest  flowering— even  noisier,  even  more 
bloody,  of  a  bigger  gloom.  In  that  immense  noise,  he  said 
was  all  Germany  as  it  is  now,  as  it  wiU  go  on  being  till  it 
wakes  up  from  the  nightmare  dream  01  conquest  that  has 
possessed  it  eyer  since  the  present  emperor  came  to  the 
throne.  -        ,         „  T       - , 

•Tm  sure  vou're  saying  things  you  oughtn  t  to.     1  said. 

"Of  course."  he  said.     "One  alw-ays  is  in  Germany.     Every- 
tbimr   being   forbidden,    there   is    nothing    left  but   to    sin.      I 

have   yet   to    learn    that   a   multiplicity   of   laws   makes   people  |  it  s  true  it  has  been  a  peaceful  reign 
"n  the  way  authority  wishes. 


Fear,  says  Christine,  is  the  dominant  German  char- 
acteristic, the  everlasting  haunting  spectre,  tear  of 
offending  some  one  stronger  than  one's  self: 


behave.     Behave,  I  mean.  __ 

"But  Kloster  says  you're  a  nation  of  slaves,  and  that  the 
drilling  you  get  does  make  you  behave  in  the  way  authority 
wishes." 

He  said  it  was  true  they  were  slaves,  but  that  slaves  were 
of  two  kinds — the  completely  cowed,  who  gave  no  further 
trouble,  and  the  furtive  evaders,  who  console- 1  themselves  for 
their  outward  conformity  to  regulations  by  every  sort  of  for- 
bidden indulgence  in  thought  and  speech.  "This  is  the  kind 
that  only  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  flare  out  and  free  it- 
self," he  said.  "Mind,  thinking,  can't  be  chained  up.  Au- 
thority knows  this,  and  of  all  things  in  the  world  fears 
thought." 

He  talked  about  the  Serajevo  assassinations,  and  said  he 
was  afraid  they  would  not  be  settled  very  easily.  He  said 
Germany  is  seething — seething,  he  said  emphatically,  with  de- 
sire to  fight ;  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  great  army 
at  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  as  the  German  army  is  now 
and  not  use  it :  that  if  a  thing  like  that  isn't  used  it  will 
fester  inwardly  and  set  up  endless  internal  mischief  and 
become  a  danger  to  the  very  crown  that  created  it.  To  have 
it  hanging  about  idle  in  this  ripe  state,  he  said,  is  like 
keeping  an  unexercised  young  horse  tied  up  in  the  stable 
on  full  feed ;  it  would  soon  kick  the  stable  to  pieces,  wouldn't 
it.  he  said. 

Every  one  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  an 
envious  world  was  about  to  spring  at  the  throat  of 
Germany,  inflamed  by  her  greatness  and  her  splendor: 

But  I  don't  know  what  they  all  mean  by  this  constant  talk 
of  envious  nations  crouching  ready  to  spring  at  them.  They 
talk  and  talk  about  it,  and  their  papers  write  and  write  about 
it.  till  they  inflame  each  other  into  a  fever  of  pugnaciousness. 
I've  never  been  anywhere  in  the  least  like  it  in  my  life.  In 
England  people  talked  of  a  thousand  things,  and  hardly  ever 
of  war.  When  we  were  in  Italy,  and  that  time  in  Paris,  we 
hardly  heard  it  mentioned.  Directly  my  train  got  into  Ger- 
many at  Goch  coming  from  Flushing,  and  Germans  began  to 
get  in,  there  in  the  very  train  this  everlasting  talk  of  war 
and  the  enviousness  of  other  nations  began,  and  it  has  never 
left  off  since.  The  archduke's  murder  didn't  start  it ;  it  was 
going  on  weeks  before  that,  when  first  I  came.  It  has  been 
going  on,  Kloster  says,  growing  in  clamor,  for  years,  ever 
since  the  present  Kaiser  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Kloster 
says  the  nation  thinks  it  feels  all  this,  but  it  is  merely  being 
stage-managed  by  the  group  of  men  at  the  top,  headed  by 
S.  M.  So  well  stage-managed  is  it.  so  carefully  taught  by 
such  slow  degrees,  that  it  is  absolutely  convinced  it  has 
arrived  at  its  opinions  and  judgments  by  itself.  I  wonder  if 
these  people  are  mad.  Is  it  possible  for  a  whole  nation  to 
go  mad  at  once  ?  It  is  they  who  seem  to  have  the  envious- 
ness, to  be  torn  with  desire  to  get  what  isn't  theirs. 

"The  disastrous  crime  of  Serajevo,"  continued  Pastor 
Wienicke.  "can  not  in  this  connection  pass  unnoticed.  To 
smite  down  a  God's  anointed !"  He  held  up  his  hands. 
"Not  yet,  it  is  true,  an  actually  anointed,  but  set  aside  by 
God  for  future  use.  It  is  typical  of  the  world  outside  our 
Fatherland.  Lawlessness  and  its  companion  Sacrilege  stalk 
at  large.  Women  emerge  from  the  seclusion  God  has  ar- 
ranged for  them,  and  rear  their  heads  in  shameless  compe- 
tition with  men.  Our  rulers,  whom  God  has  given  us  so  that 
they  shall  guide  and  lead  us  and  in  return  be  reverently  taken 
care  of,  are  blasphemously  bombed."  He  flung  both  his  arms 
heavenwards.  "Arise,  Germany!"  he  cried.  "Arise  and  show 
thyself!  Arise  in  thy  might,  I  say,  and  let  our  enemies  be 
scattered!" 

Then  he  wiped  his  forehead,  looked  around  in  recognition 
of  the  sehr  guts  and  ausserordentlich  schon  gesagts  that  were 
being  flung  about,  re-lit  his  cigar  with  the  aid  of  Herr  Lehrer, 
who  sprang  obsequiouslj"  forward  with  a  match,  and  sat 
down. 

On  July  25th  Christine  writes  to  her  mother  that  the 
newspapers  are  inclined  to  believe  that  things  will  ar- 


She  said  it  was  the  Austrian  heir  to  the  throne  and  his  wife,  I  range   themselves    and   that   there   will   be   no    war   over 


both  of  them.  But  of  course  you'll  know  all  about  it  by  the 
time  you  get  this.  She  didn't  know  any  details,  but  there  had 
been  extra  editions  of  the  Sunday  papers,  and  she  said  it 
would  mean  war. 

"War  ?"  I  echoed. 

"War,"  she  repeated ;  and  began  to  tread  heavily  about  the 
room  saying,  "War.     War." 

"But  who  with  ?"  I  asked,  watching  her  fascinated,  sitting 
up  in  bed  holding  on  to  my  knees. 

"It  will  come,"  said  Frau  Berg,  treading  about  like  some 
huge  Judaic  prophetess  who  sniffs  blood.  "It  must  come. 
There  will  be  no  quiet  in  the  world  till  blood  has  been  let." 

''But  what  blood?"  I  asked,  rather  tremulously,  for  her 
voice  and  behavior  curdled  me. 

"The  blood  of  all  those  evil-doers  who  are  responsible," 
she  said ;  and  she  paused  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  my  bed 
and  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest — they  could  hardly 
reach,  and  the  word  chest  sounds  much  too  flat — and  added, 
"Of  whom  there  are  many." 

Then  she  began  to  walk  about  again,  and  each  time  a  foot 
went  down  the  room  shook.  "All.  all  need  punishing,"  she 
said  as  she  walked.  "There  will  be,  there  must  be,  punish- 
ment for  this.  Great  and  terrible.  Blood  will,  blood  must 
flow  in  streams  before  such  a  crime  can  be  regarded  as 
washed  out.  Such  evil-doers  must  be  emptied  of  all 
blood." 

And  then  luckily  she  went  away,  for  I  was  beginning  to 
freeze  to  the  sheets  with  horror. 

There  wore  some  Germans  who  managed  still  to  pre- 
serve their  humanity  behind  the  mask  of  military  for- 
malism and  automatism  imposed  upon  them.  Herr  von 
Inster,  for  example,  had  the  face  of  the  drilled,  of  "the 
perfect  unthinking  machine."  but  none  the  less  "the 
eyes  of  a  human  being"  were  still  there.  Herr  von 
Inster  takes  Christine  for  a  row  on  the  Havel : 

I   toid  him  he  was  like  Siegfried  in  the  second  act  of  the 
Gotti  -dammerung,   but   worn   a   little   thin   by   the   passage    of 
the    iqes.   and  he   laughed   and   said  that   he  at  least  had  got 
Bni/nhilde   safe   in   the  boat  with  him,    and   wasn't   going  to 
to   climb  through  fire  to   fetch  her.     He  says  he  thinks 
-.er's  music  and  Strauss'  intimately  characteristic  of  mod- 
Germany;  the  noise,  the  sugary  sentimentality  makirg  the 


Serbia : 

As  for  news,  the  papers  today  seem  to  think  things  will 
arrange  themselves.  They're  rather  unctuous  about  it,  but 
then  they're  always  unctuous — as  though,  if  they  had  eyes, 
they  would  be  turned  up  to  heaven  with  lots  of  the  pious 
whites  showing.  They  point  out  the  awful  results  there 
would  be  to  the  whole  world  if  Serbia,  that  miserable  small 
criminal,  should  dare  not  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  Ger- 
many's outraged  and  noble  ally  Austria.  But  of  course  Serbia 
will.  They  take  that  for  granted.  Impossible  that  she 
shouldn't.  The  Kaiser  is  cruising  in  his  yacht  somewhere 
up  round  Norway,  and  his  majesty-  has  shown  no  signs,  they  ; 
say,  of  interrupting  his  holiday.  As  long  as  he  stays  away, 
they  remark,  nothing  serious  can  happen.  What  an  indict- 
ment of  S.  M. !  As  long  as  he  stays  away,  playing  about, 
there  will  be  peace.  How  excellent  it  would  be,  then,  if  he 
stayed  away  and  played  indefinitely. 

Christine  finds  that  she  is  acquiring  a  profound  dis- 
trust of  Germans.  She  is  told  that  Austria  will,  of 
course,  punish  Serbia,  and  that  "Russia  and  France  will 
not  interfere  in  so  just  a  punishment."  Says  the 
their  Grafin,  "You  can  not  suppose  that  our  ally,  the  Kaiser's 
ally,  would  make  demands  that  are  not  just" : 

"Do  you  think  Friday's  papers  are  still  anywhere  about?" 
was  my  answer.  "I'd  like  to  read  the  Austrian  note,  and 
think   it   over   for  myself.     I   haven't  yet." 

The  Grafin  smiled  at  this,  and  rang  the  bell.  "I  expect 
Dorner" — Dorner  is  the  butler — "has  them,"  she  said.  "But 
do    not  worn-   your   little   head  this   hot   weather   too   much." 

"It  won't  melt."  I  said,  resenting  that  my  head  should  be 
regarded  as  so  very"  small  and  also  made  of  sugar — she  said 
something  like  this  the  other  day,  and  I  resented  that,  too. 

"There  are  people  whose  business  it  is  to  think  these  high 
matters  out  for  us,"  she  said,  "and  in  their  hands  we  can 
safely  leave  them." 

"As  if  they  were  God,"  I  remarked. 

She  looked  at  me  critically  again.  "Precisely,"  she  said. 
"Loyal  subjects,  true  Christians,  are  alike  in  their  unques- 
tioning trust   and   obedience   to   authority." 

I  came  up  stairs  then,  in  case  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  keep 
from  saying  something  truthful  and  rude. 


I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Grafin,  too,  wants  war 
— a  big  European  war,  so  that  Germany,  who  is  so  longing 
to  get  that  tiresome  rattling  sword  of  hers  out  of  the  scab- 
bard, can  seize  the  excuse  and  rush  in.  One  only  has  to 
have  stayed  here,  lived  among  them  and  heard  them  talk,  to 
knoxc  that  they're  all  on  tiptoe  for  an  excuse  to  start  their 
attacking.  They've  been  working  for  years  for  the  moment 
when  they  can  safely  attack.  It  has  been  the  Kaiser's  one 
idea.  Kloster  says,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign.     Of  course 

they're  always  pointing 
that  out  here  when  endeavoring  to  convince  a  foreigner  that 
the  last  thing  their  immense  preparations  mean  is  war:  of 
course  a  reign  is  peaceful  up  to  the  moment  when  it  isn't. 
They've  edged  away  carefully  up  to  now  from  any  possible 
quarrel,  because  they  weren't  ready  for  the  almighty  smash 
they  mean  to  have  when  they  are  ready.  They've  prepared 
to  the  smallest  detail.  Bernd  told  me  that  the  men  who  can't 
fight,  the  old  and  unfit,  each  have  received  instructions  for 
years  and  years  past  every  autumn,  secret  exact  instructions, 
as  to  what  they  are  to  do,  when  war  is  declared,  to  help  in 
the  successful  killing  of  their  brothers — their  brothers,  little 
mother,  for  whom,  too,  Christ  died.  Each  of  these  aged  or 
more  or  less  diseased  Germans,  the  left-overs  who  really 
can't  possibly  fight,  has  his  place  allotted  to  him  in  these 
secret  orders  in  the  nearest  town  to  where  he  lives,  a  place 
supervising  the  stores  or  doing  organizing  work.  Every  other 
man.  except  those  who  have  the  luck  to  be  idiots  or  dying — 
what  a  world  to  have  to  live  in.  when  this  is  luck — will  fight. 
The  women,  and  the  thousands  of  imported  Russians  and 
Poles,  will  look  after  the  farms  for  the  short  time  the  men 
will  be  away,  for  it  is  to  be  a  short  war,  a  few  weeks  only, 
as  short  as  the  triumphant  war  of  1870.  Did  you  ever  know 
anything  so  horrifying,  so  evil,  as  this  minute  concentration, 
year  in  and  year  out,  for  decades,  on  killing — on  successful, 
triumphant  killing,  just  so  that  you  can  grab  something  that 
doesn't  belong  to  you.  It  is  no  use  dressing  it  up  in  big 
windy  words  like  Deutschthum  and  the  rest  of  the  stuff  the 
authorities  find  it  convenient  to  fool  their  slaves  with — it 
comes  to  exactly  that.  I  always,  you  see,  think  of  Germany 
as  the  grabber,  the  attacker.  Anything  else,  now  that  I've 
lived  here,  is  simply  inconceivable.  A  defensive  war  in  which 
she  should  have  to  defend  her  homes  from  wanton  attack  is 
inconceivable. 

War  comes,  and  Christine  hears  the  Kaiser's  speech 
justifying  his  action  and  recommending  prayer: 

Yes.  I,  too,  obeyed  the  Kaiser  and  went  home  and  prayed ; 
but  what  I  prayed  was  that  Germany  should  be  beaten — so 
beaten,  so  punished  for  this  tremendous  crime,  that  she  will 
be  jerked  by  main  force  into  line  with  modern  life,  dragged 
up  to  date,  taught  that  the  world  is  too  grown  up  now  to 
put  up  with  the  smashings  and  destructions  of  a  greedy  and 
brutal  child.  It  is  queer  to  think  of  the  fear  of  God  having 
to  be  kicked  into  anybody,  but  I  believe  with  Prussians  it's 
the  only  way.  They  understand  kicks.  They  respect  brute 
strength  exercised  brutally.  I  can  hear  their  roar  of  derision, 
if  Christ  were  to  come  among  them  today  with  His  gentle. 
"Little   children,   love   one   another." 

Christine  has  to  leave  Germany  and  consequently 
to  take  leave  of  her  German  lover.  The  scene  is 
poignantly  described: 

And  then   the  Colonel  walked  in. 
"Herr  Leutnant?"   he  said,   in  a   raucous  voice,   as  though  he 
were   ordering   troops  about. 

At  the  sound  of  it  Bernd  instantly  became  rigid  and  stood 
at  attention — the  perfect  automaton,  except  that  I  was  hanging 
on   his  arm. 

"Zur  Befehl,  Herr  Oberst,"  he  said. 

"Take  that  woman's  band  off  your  arm,  Herr  Leutnant,' 
said  the  colonel  sharply. 

Bernd  gently   put  my  hand  off,  and  I  put  it  back  again. 

"We  are  going  to  be  married,"  I  said  to  the  colonel,  "and 
perhaps  I  may  not  see  Bernd  for  a  long  while  after  tonight." 

"No  German  officer  marries  an  alien  enemy,"  snapped  out 
the  colonel.     "Remove  the  woman's  hand,   Herr  Leutnant." 

Again  Bernd  gently  took  my  hand,  but  I  held  on.  "This 
is  good-by,  then  ?"  I  said,  looking  at  him  and  clinging  to 
him. 

He  was  facing  the  colonel,  rigid,  his  profile  to  me ;  but 
!  he  did  at  that  turn  his  head  and  look  at  me.  "Remember — " 
'  he  breathed. 

"I   forbid  all  talking,  Herr  Leutnant,"   snapped  the  colonel. 

"Never  mind  him."  I  whispered.  "What  does  he  matter? 
Remember   what,    my   Bernd,    my   own    beloved  ?" 

"Remember    courage — patience "    he    murmured    quickly, 

under  his  breath. 

"Silence!"  shouted  the  colonel.  "Take  that  woman's  hand 
off  your  arm,  Herr  Leutnant.  Kreuzhimmeldonnerwetter 
noch  Mia/.      Instantly." 

Bernd  took  my  hand,  and  raising  it  to  his  face  kissed  it 
slowly  and  looked  at  me.     I  shall  not  forget  that  look. 

The  colonel,  who  was  very  red  and  more  like  an  infuriated 
machine  than  a  human  being,  stepped  on  one  side  and  pointed 
to     the    door.      "Precede    me,"    he    said.      "On    the    instant. 
I  March." 

And  Bernd  went  out  as  if  on  parade. 

She  never  sees  him  again.  As  a  result  of  the  bru- 
tality of  a  German  officer  she  contracts  pneumonia  on 
her  way  to  the  frontier  and  dies  in  a  German  hospital, 
killed  by  the  war,  "just  as  surely  as  if  she  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the  trenches."  It  is  a  moving  and  dramatic 
narrative. 

Christine.  By  Alice  Cholmondeiey.  Xew  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 


The  railway  line  which  connects  Petrograd  with 
Moscow  rivals  a  Roman  road  for  straightness.  It  was 
first  projected  in  the  middle  af  last  century,  and  the 
then  Czar  was  asked  to  state  his  wishes  as  to  the  course 
the  railway  should  take.  In  reply  he  drew  a  perfectly 
straight  line  between  his  two  capitals,  and  the  engineers 
proceeded  accordingly,  though  many  of  the  natural  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome  were  great,  and  it  would  have 
been  far  less  costly  to  have  allowed  some  deviations. 
As  it  is,  it  is  probably  the  longest  straight  railway  line 
in  the  world. 


Macedonia  was  the  first  country  in  Europe  to  be  sub- 
jected to  Ottoman  rule,  and  long  before  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  the  Turks  subjugated  it  and  studded 
it   with  numerous  Turkish  colonies. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  growing  assurance 
ith  regard  to  general  business  for  the  com- 
ng  year.  Reports  from  all  over  the  country 
egarding  the  harvest  are  more  than  gratify- 
ng.  The  corn  crop  will  probably  exceed  the 
-ecord  for  all  former  years  by  300,000,000 
mshels.  It  will  show  an  increase  over  last 
ear   of   800,000,000   bushels.      Weat   and   oats 
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are  harvested  and  better  than  expected,  and 
the  cotton  crop  will  probably  reach  a  total 
of    14,000,000   bales. 

When  the  farmer  has  exchanged  these 
bumper  crops  for  prevailing  prices  he  will 
have  more  money  than  ever  before.  A  state- 
'  ment  recently  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  gives  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  what  these  conditions  mean.  It  says, 
in  part : 

"The  average  value  of  our  cotton  crop,  lint 
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the  average,  $75,000,000.  which  will  leave  a 
surplus  of  $90,000,000.  This  will  give  all  of 
our  people  more  money  at  one  time  than  we 
have  ever  seen  before,  and  we  ought  to  be 
thinking  and  making  plans  as  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  for 
our  customers  the  best  investment  they  can 
make  is-  to  purchase  their  own  obligations — 
that  is,  pay  their  debts.  If  this  comes  to 
pass,  all  of  the  banks  in  our  state  will  have 
more  money  than  they  can  profitably  use  at 
home,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  outlets 
for  it." 

We  may  look  forward  therefore  to  a  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  agricultural  districts  in 
the  coming  year  beyond  all  past  experience. 
This  is  important  and  reassuring  because  it 
means  a  sound  fundamental  basis  under  all 
business    for   the    coming   year. 


rather  unusual  decline  it  has  been.  Jacob 
Schmuckler,  in  the  Investment  Weekly,  sets 
forth  as  a  cause  of  it  the  heavy  demands 
made  upon  capital  and  an  extended  liquida- 
tion by  large  investors  that  has  taken  place  in 
their  efforts  to  escape  increased  taxation. 
The  prices  of  bonds,  he  says,  have  in  conse- 
quence "generally  declined  in  the  last  few 
months  to  exceptional  bargain  levels."  As  a 
result  "there  are  many  secure  issues  in  $100 
denominations  yielding  attractive  rates  of  re- 
turn, which  the  small  investor  can  buy  to  ad- 
vantage." Thus,  liquidation  by  larger  in- 
vestors "has  made  bargains  for  small  ones." 
Unlike  the  large  investors,  the  small  one  has 
little  to  fear  from  increased  taxation. 


and  seed,  is  $90,000,000,  and  the  average  debt 
against  the  crop  before  it  is  gathered  is  $75,- 
000,000,  leaving  an  average  surplus  of  $15,- 
000,000.  This  year  the  crop  is  in  a  fair  con- 
dition ;  prices  are  so  much  higher  than  usual 
for  both  cotton  and  seed  that  unless  some 
disaster  occurs  we  may  expect  from  our  cot- 
ton crop  $165,000,000;  and  from  what  I  can 
learn    the    debt   this    year    is    no    larger    than 
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As  the  fall  business  campaign  draws  near, 
speculation  and  speculative  schemes  are  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  sober  business  of  war,  with  its 
many  disadvantages  and  responsibilities,  en- 
grosses the  attention  of  the  country.  Every 
American  citizen,  while  financing  his  own 
business,  has  one  eye  open  to  the  fact  that 
he  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  partake  in  the 
next  liberty  loan  bond  issue,  and  is  making 
preparations  to  do  his  part  willingly  and 
patriotically.     . 

Notwithstanding  the  energetic  propaganda 
carried  on  in  this  country  by  Germany  to 
hinder  and  obstruct  American  participation  in 
the  war,  this  country  is  going  to  supply  the 
men  and  the  money  necessary  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Patience  is 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  greatest  virtues.  He  cer- 
tainly has  been  patient  throughout  this  great 
international  crisis.  He  did  not  declare  war 
until  there  was  no  other  course  open  to  him. 
He  is  letting  pestiferous  congressmen  and 
senators  vent  their  spleen.  He  is  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  unpatriotic  bought  newspapers 
which  hover  round  the  edge  of  treason  in 
their  daily  utterances.  He  has  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  open  treason  of  the  I.  W. 
W.'s.  In  the  meantime,  preparation  on  land 
and  sea  goes  forward,  so  in  time  the  men, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  financial  aid  neces- 
sary to  make  the  power  of  the  nation  felt  will 
be  ready  for  action.  To  this  end,  speculation 
among  our  people  has  been  much  reduced. 
All  the  energies  of  our  people  are  expended 
in  the  direction  of  food  production  and  con- 
servation, the  building  of  ships,  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  arms  and  munitions,  clothing 
and  other  supplies,  for  those  upon  whom  the 
brunt  of  our  battle  burdens  is  to  fall — our 
soldiers  and  our  seamen.  Much  money  has 
been  put  into  circulation  by  such  prepara- 
tions, and  while  considerable  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  future,  business  conditions 
for  the  year  have,  up  to  the  present,  been  ex- 
ceedingly good. 

There  is  a  tendency  downward  in  com- 
modity prices,  as  well  as  in  securities.  Com- 
modity prices  a  short  time  ago  were  so  ab- 
normally high  that  an  easing  off  in  buying 
has  affected  prices  to  a  slight  degree. — 
Farmers'  and  Merchants'  National  Bank,  Lor 
Angeles.  

Recent  events  in  Russia  lend  interest  to  a 
statement  compiled  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  showing  the  trade  of  Russia 
with  the  United  States,  and  with  her  nearer 
neighbors  in  Europe.  The  figures  show  that 
despite  the  rapid  growth  of  our  trade  with 
Russia  prior  to  the  war  we  supplied  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  her  imports,  and  took  but 
about  1  per  cent,  of  her  exports.  Of  Russian 
exports  in  1913,  aggregating  $760,000,000, 
over  one-third  went  to  Germany,  and  of  her 
imports  of  that  year,  aggregating  $637,000,- 
000,  practically  one-half  were  drawn  from 
Germany.  Great  Britain  ranked  next  to  Ger- 
many as  a  market  for  Russian  merchandise 
and  as  a  source  of  her  imports,  while  the 
Netherlands  held  third  rank  in  her  export 
trade,  and  China  third  rank  in  the  countries 
supplying  her  imports.  The  United  States 
ranked  fourth  in  the  countries  from  which 
Russian  imports  were  drawn  in  1913,  and 
fourteenth  in  the  list  of  countries  to  which 
the  exports  were  sent.  Russian  official  figures 
show  that  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  formed  9  per  cent,  of  her  imports  in 
1911,  8  per  cent,  in  1912,  and  6  per  cent,  in 
1913. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Russia  have  grown  from  $10,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1900  to  $18,000,000  in  1910,  $23,- 
000,000  in  1912,  $26,000,000  in  1913,  and  $31.- 
000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  all  of  which 
preceded  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  1915 
the  exports  to  Russia  jumped  to  $61,000,000, 
in  1916  $310,000,000,  and  in  the  fiscal  year 
1917  just  ended  $558,584,000.  This  increase 
since  1914,  while  largely  war  material,  in- 
cludes also  railway  supplies  and  material,  au- 
tomobiles, metal-working  machinery,  leather 
and  manufactures  thereof,  copper,  steel  rails, 
railways  cars,  wire  and  miscellaneous  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel. 


E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  opened  their  hand- 
some new  offices  on  the  street  floor  of  their 
new  building  at  300  Montgomery  Street,  cor- 
ner of  Pine,  on  Monday.  The  handsomely 
fitted  up  quarters  were  resplendent  with  floral 
greetings  and  filled  with  friends  of  the  firm 
who  called  with  compliments. 
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Total  resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco,  as  shown  in  the 
statement  of  condition  as  of  September  28th, 
were  $118,530,000,  a  gain  of  $11,016,000  as 
compared  with  the  figures  for  the  week  ended 
September  21st.  Total  gold  resources  of  $70,- 
361,000  showed  a  gain  over  the  week  ended 
September  21st  of   $9,733,000. 


farmers  and  others  living  near  the  border 
hauling  their  wheat  to  the  railways  or  secur- 
ing their  customary  supplies  without  difficulty, 
exceptions  will  be  made  to  the  requirements 
for  individual  export  licenses  where  the 
quantities  to  be  shipped  are  less  than  125 
bushels  of  wheat,  25  barrels  of  flour,  125 
pounds  of  butter,  25  barrels  of  sugar. 

If  it  is  ascertained,  however,  that  exporters 
are    attempting   to    make    a    number    of    small 


Mr.  John  E.  Gallois,  resident  partner  of 
McDonnell  &  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  a 
two  weeks'  trip  to  New  York. 


Bank  clearings  throughout  the  United 
States  are  running  higher  now  than  during 
the  summer  months.  The  aggregate  of 
$5,807,554,000  for  the  week  ended  September 
27th  compares  with  $5,820,18S,000  in  the  week 
before  and  $5,451,200,000  in  the  like  week 
last  year.  San  Francisco  is  among  the  leaders 
in  gains,  its  clearings  of  $99,263,891  showing 
an  increase  of  $28,922,723  or  41  per  cent, 
over  a  year  ago.      

The  United  States  has  practically  a  monop- 
oly of  Canada's  import  trade  in  electrical  ap- 
paratus. Out  of  total  imports  valued  at 
$6,342,490  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1917,  the  United  States  supplied  $6,149,342 
worth;  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  the  correspond- 
ing figures  were  $4,896,106  and  $4,640,096; 
in  1915,  $6,035,689  and  $5,137,382;  in  1914, 
$8,924,314  and  $7,505,244;  in  1913,  $9,104,- 
540  and  $7,613,567.  (In  the  last-named  year 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  $1,188,079 
worth   of  the   imports.) 


Which  Liberty  Bond  should  I  own  ?  The 
non-taxable  ZT/z  per  cent,  bond  vs.  the  taxable 
4  per  cent.  bond. 

It  is  important  that  each  individual  should 
know  whether  he  should  invest  his  funds  in 
zy2  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent,  government  bonds. 
This  depends  entirely  on  the  income  of  each 
individual  and  from  whence  it  is  derived. 

For  instance,  the  schedule  of  supertaxes  as 
now  proposed  provides  for  levies  ranging  from 
1  per  cent,  between  $5000  and  $7500  to  46 
per  cent,  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 
Consequently  an  individual  could  own  as 
much  as  $125,000  4  per  cent,  taxable  govern- 
ment bonds,  from  which  the  income  would  be 
S5000,  without  being  subject  to  tax,  provided 
he  had  no  other  income.  If  he  owned  $187,- 
500  of  the  bonds,  income  from  which  would 
be  $7500,  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  would  be  as- 
sessed on  $2500,  or  $25.  As  the  income  and 
the  rate  of  tax  progress  the  net  yield  on  the 
bonds  is  steadily  reduced  from  4  per  cent., 
until  in  the  case  of  an  individual  paying  tax 
on  $150,000  of  such  bond  interest  the  yield 
is  brought  down  to  3.47  per  cent.,  or  less  than 
the  yield  from  the  original,  tax-exempt  Lib- 
erty Loan  issue. — McDonnell  &  Co. 


Coincident  with  the  recent  decline  in  stocks 
was  a  somewhat  general   decline   in  bonds — a 


Cooperating  with  the  Canadian  Food  Con- 
troller, the  Exports  Administrative  Board,  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, announces  that  all  exports  of 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  butter,  and  sugar  to 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  wlil  require  an  in- 
dividual license  for  each  shipment  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  proceed  as  heretofore  under 
the  special  license  issued  through  the  customs 
service,  which  permitted  these  articles  to  go 
to  Canada  in  unlimited  quantities.  Since  the 
issuing  of  the  proclamation  of  August  27, 
1917,  individual  licenses  for  export  to  all 
other  foreign  points  have  been  required  for 
the  above  commodities,  so  that  in  this  re- 
spect there  is  no  change  in  the  regulations. 

Applications  tor  export  licenses  may  be 
filed  with  the  Exports  Administrative  Board, 
Bureau  of  Export  Licenses,  1435  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  at  any  branch 
office  of  that  bureau.  Applicants  are  re- 
quested to  file  their  applications  as  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  of  shipment  as  possible. 
Only  in  very  urgent  cases  will  telegraphic 
applications  be   considered. 

Certain  small  communities  and  various 
mining  and  lumber  camps  are  dependent  upon 
supplies  secured  from  across  the  border,  and, 
in  order  to  facilitate  such  shipments  to  all  of 


We  Will  Have  a  Digest 
and  Guide  of  the  New 
War  Tax  Law  Ready  for 

Distribution  Promptly  after 
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We  will  also  have  a  Chart  show- 
ing the  effect  upon  incomes  np  to 
$2,000,000. 

If  you  are  interested  in  either  or  both  we  will  he 
glad  to  send  them  upon  application. 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co. 

Insurance  Exchange 
San  Francisco 


shipments  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facility  offered  by  the  above  plan,  collectors 
of  customs  have  been  authorized  to  hold  goods 
pending  receipt  of  a  formal  export  license. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Exports  Ad- 
ministrative Board  to  offer  the  same  facility 
for  shipments  to  Mexico  of  the  above  articles 
in  similar  quantities. 


Richard    E.    Mulcahy,    reisdent    partner    of 
E.     F.     Hutton    &    Co.,    left    San    Francisco 
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Wednesday  on  his  annual  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  various  branch  houses  of  the  company 
throughout  the  South,  with  New  York  City 
as  its  final  objective.  The  Hutton  firm  has 
more  than  one  hundred  correspondents  in  the 
Southern  States  served  by  private  wire,  and 
Mulcahy's  tour  of  inspection  will  include, 
among  other  cities,  Memphis,  Charleston,  At- 
lanta, and  Havana,  Cuba. 
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H.  G.  WELLS' 

New  Novel 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop 

(Now  Fifth  Edition  I 

"As  brilliant  a  piece  of  writing  as 
Mr.  Wells  has  ever  offered  the 
public  .  .  .  entertaining-  from  be- 
ginning to  end." — N.  Y.  Sun. 
"An  era-making  book,  vital  and 
compelling." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

$1.50  net 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


to  say  and  who  says  it  vilely.  If  he  would 
but  go  to  school  to  Professor  Carruth  he 
might  at  least  clothe  his  insignificances  with 
grace. 

What  shall  the  poet  write  about?  A  quiet 
nook  and  a  directed  mind,  says  the  author, 
will  "usually  result  in  some  sort  of  output." 
Alas!  it  is  true.  But  then  Professor  Carruth 
does  not  profess  to  tell  us  what  we  shall 
create,  but  only  in  what  fashion  we  shall 
create  it.  And  he  does  this  most  helpfully. 
If  the  ecstasy  should  at  any  time  seize  us  in 
a  moment  of  inadvertence  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  this  book. 

Verse  Writing.  By  William  Herbert  Carruth. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  80  cents. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Verse  Writing. 
Being  ourselves  free  from  the  offense  of 
verse  writing  and  not  unwilling  to  see  a  more 
general  guiltlessness  in  this  respect,  we  are 
able  to  bring  a  detached  vision  to  bear  upon 
Professor  Carruth's  little  book  that  seems  in- 
tended to  aid  and  abet  the  poet.  It  is  de- 
signed, he  tells  us,  for  college  classes  and  pri- 
vate guidance,  and  it  may  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  if  versifying  is  to  be  perpetrated 
at  all  it  should  at  least  be  mechanically  ac- 
curate. It  is  just  here  that  Professor  Car- 
ruth shines.  We  have  suffered  long  and  un- 
complainingly from  the  poet  who  has  nothing 


The  Possibility  of  a  German  Democracy. 

The  anonymous  author  of  "J'accuse"  and 
Hermann  Fernau  are  Germany's  most  valu- 
able assets  today.  A  price  is  on  their  heads 
and  the  possession  of  their  books  in  Germany 
is  punishable  with  death.  Yet  they  are  doing 
more  than  any  one  else  to  awaken  the  Ger- 
man people  to  a  realization  of  the  truth  about 
the  war  and  to  quicken  moral  sensibilities 
that  have  been  dulled  by  Kaiserism.  Fernau 
has  now  followed  his  earlier  work,  "Because 
I  am  a  German,"  by  another  of  even  greater 
importance,  "The  Coming  Democracy." 

In  this  book,  which  he  wrote  in  Switzerland, 
the  author  exposes  in  all  its  rottenness  the 
cynical  political  system  of  Germany,  an  ex- 
posure which  is  a  pertinent  commentary  on  his 
earlier  work,  in  "which  he  places  upon  Ger- 
many the  full  guilt  for  bringing  about  the  war. 
And  in  this  book  likewise  he  deals  with  the 
causes  of  the  war  in  a  manner  that  will  make 
many  a  thoughtful  German  pause  and  take 
stock  of  that  selfish  national  ideal  which  is 
peculiarly  Teutonic.  The  author's  conclusion 
is   that   sanity    and   health   can    onlv   come    to 


THE  BEST  FALL  NOVELS 

H.  G.  Wells'  New  Novel 

THE  SOUL  OF  A 
BISHOP 

l                                                                                        [Now  Fifth  Edition] 

"As  brilliant  a  piece  of  writing  as  Mr.  Wells  has 
ever    offered  the   public  .   .  .   entertaining    from 
beginning   to    end." — N.    Y.    Sun.      'An    era- 
making  book,  vital   and   compelling." — Brooklyn 
Eagle.                                                              $1.50 

Upton  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

KING  COAL 

[Now  Fourth  Edition] 

Better    than      The  Jungle,'  progresses    swiftly 
with   many  dramatic    situations    and    a  constant 
flow  of  incidents." — N.  Y.  Times.       "  Undoubt- 
edly impressive,  a  masterly  delineation." — N.  Y. 
Tribune.                                                                   $1.50 

M 

Hamlin  Garland's  New  Book 

\  SON  OF  THE 
IIDDLE  BORDE 

[Now  Second  Edition] 

• 

R 

An    autobiography    that    ranks    with    the    very 
greatest  in  literature.     ...     An   unexampled 
book."—  William  Dean  Howells.       "Will   hold 
a    permanently  conspicuous  place  in    America's 
and    the    whole  world's  autobiographical    litera- 
ture."— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Ill,  $1.60.     Autograph  Edition,  $2.50 

Alice  Cholmondeley's  Remarkable  Book 

CHRISTINE 

[Now  Seventh  Edition] 

Whether  fact  or  fiction,  'Christine'   is  unique 
among  all  the  books   evoked  by  the  great  con- 
flict."— Boston  Herald.                                        $1.25 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers           -           New  York 

Germany  through  a  democratic  regeneration, 
and  in  the  following  words  makes  a  ringing 
appeal  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  Nothing 
more  deeply  patriotic  has  been  uttered  during 
the  great  war : 

Away  from  Bismarck  !  that  is  the  lesson  of 
this  world  war  for  Germany.  Justice  and 
liberty,  not  blood  and  iron,  are  the  cement 
of   modern   fatherlands. 

Let  us  take  up  again  the  threads  of  classic 
Germanism.  Let  us  remember  our  intellectual 
heroes  of  the  age  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  of 
our  democratic  national  poets  of  the  'forties 
of  the  last  century.  Only  with  their  help,  and 
only  in  their  spirit,  can  the  German  problem 
be  finally  solved  to  the  blessing  of  Germany 
and  the  world. 

Let  us  break  with  the  development  of  the 
last  century.  The  world  war  signifies  the  col- 
lapse of  a  system  and  a  spirit  of  culture  that 
were  thoroughly  un-German.  that  is  thor- 
oughly Prussian.  Let  us  join  hands  with  the 
other  civilized  nations  of  the  world  as  peace- 
able, equally  privileged,  and  equally  efficient 
laborers  in  the  field  of  culture.  Let  us  begin 
by  creating  that  quite  new,  quite  free,  quite 
democratic  culture  the  direction  of  which  was 
indicated  to  us  by  Herder  and  Kant,  by 
Lessing  and  Humboldt,  by  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler. No  longer  "Deutschland  uber  alles,"  but 
Germany  with  and  by  the  side  of  all.  Only 
so  shall  we  be  able  to  fulfill  our  true  mission 
in  the  world. 

Onward  ! — to  democracy. 

The  Coming  Demockacy.  By  Herman  Fer- 
nau.    New  York:    E.   P.    Button  &  Co.;    $2  net. 


The  City  Worker's  World. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  American  Social 
Progress  Series  is  this  volume  by  Mary  Kings- 
bury Simkhovitch,  the  director  of  Greenwich 
House.  The  author's  object  is  to  portray  the 
life  of  the  industrial  family  in  the  great  city, 
how  it  lives,  and  the  conditions  of  its  educa- 
tion, leisure,  health,  poverty,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  drab  and  cheer- 
less picture  and  one  that  loses  none  of  its 
intended  effect  from  the  author's  careful 
avoidance  of  emotionalism.  It  points  to  the 
creation  of  a  caste  that  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  not  only  by  economic  bar- 
riers, but  by  distinctive  thoughts  and  ideals, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  forms  of  separatism. 
The  wage  problem  lies,  of  course,  at  its  root, 
since  nearly  every  feature  of  family  life  is 
classified  by  cost.  New  York  City  shows  an 
average  wage  among  all  manufacturing  wage- 
earners  of  $5S4,  or  about  $11  a  week,  a  fact 
that  is  sufficiently  illuminating  of  social  con- 
ditions. We  reach  the  last  page  of  this  re- 
markable book  with  an  uneasy  realization  that 
it  constitutes  an  indictment  alike  of  democ- 
racy and  of  civilization. 

The  City  Worker's  World.  By  Mary  Kings- 
bury Sinkhovitch.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $1.25. 

Briefer  Review*. 
"Take  It,"  by  George  Matthew  Adams 
("Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company),  is  a  New 
Thought  book  and  with  the  usual  taint  of  ac- 
quisitiveness and  cupidity,  tricked  out  in 
ethical  terminology. 

"Elizabeth  Bess,"  by  E.  C.  Scott  (Macmil- 
lan Company;  $1.25),  is  an  appealing  story  of 
a  little  girl  who  lived  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War  and  whose  life  was  drawn  into  the 
eddies  of  that  titanic  whirlpool.  The  story  is 
told  with  exceptional  skill  and  with  a  visuali- 
zation of  conditions  that  leaves  no  doubt  of 
its  accuracy. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  has  pub- 
lished "Balfour,  Viviani,  and  Joffre,"  by 
Frances  W.  Halsey.  It  gives  the  text  of  the 
speeches  made  by  these  national  representa- 
tives during  their  visit  here,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Italian,  Belgian,  and  Russian  commis- 
sioners, with  an  account  of  the  arrival  in 
England  of  the  American  forces  under 
Pershing  and  Sims.  Mr.  Halsey  has  done  his 
work  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  The  price 
is   $1.50. 

Gossip  of  Bootes  and  Authors. 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  author  of  "The  World 
for  Sale,"  etc.,  sailed  last  week  from  an  At- 
lantic port  for  England.  Sir  Gilbert  came 
over  to  this  country  last  January  and  divided 
the  eight  months  of  his  visit  between  Ari- 
zona, California,  Washington  City,  and  the 
coast   of   Maine. 

Isaac  Don  Levine  has  just  received  a  re- 
quest for  permission  to  translate  his  book, 
"The  Russian  Revolution,"  into  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  journalist  wrote :  "I  have 
found  many  things  to  be  informed  to  our 
peoples  at  large.  ...  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  fact  that  it  will  surely  do  good  to  the 
political   and  literary  circle  in   this   country-" 

Edith  O'Shaughnessy,  author  of  "A  Diplo- 
mat's Wife  in  Mexico,"  is  now  in  France, 
taking  the  cure  at  Aix-les-Bains.  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy's  second  book  of  reminis- 
cences is  scheduled  for  publication  this  au- 
tumn. 

As  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  write  the  history 
of  the  tragic  days  through  which  we  are  liv- 
ing, it  is  highly  necessary  to  collect  the  most 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 
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striking  episodes,  and  to  prevent  the  loss 
testimony  to  which  posterity  can  appeal  whei 
it  wishes  to  judge  the  men  of  our  times.  A 
noteworthy  collection  of  this  character  is  the 
volume  entitled  "Brave  Belgians,"  translated 
by  Alys  Hallard  from  the  French  of  Baron  C. 
Buffin  and  prefaced  by  Baron  de  Broqueville 
Belgian  minister  of  war. 


MISS  KELLEY 
General  Secretarial  Work 

AT  PATRONS   HOME  OR  AT 
1801  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Phone  Prosixd  3620         SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 
Sixth   Year    Opened  September  5,  1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 
Telephone  Prospect  250 
GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  He.d  Muter 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opened  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE.  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information .  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young  Boy* 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and   August 


QOURSES  parallel  with  the 
be?t  New  England  school*. 
Boya  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St.  Marts',  St. 
Paul's,  Aodover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT    TAMALPAIS 

Military  Academy 

Primary,  Grammar,  High  School  depart- 
ments. Cavalry.  Infantry.  Mounted  Ar- 
tillery  as  part  of  organized  outdoor 
athletics.  The  only  Division  A  accredited 
hoarding  school  'for  boys)  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  Twenty  -  eighth  year  began 
August  22. 

The  real  test  of  any  school  is  the  record 
of  its  graduates.  Catalogue  gkes  present 
positions  of  Alumni  of  the  past  26  years. 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California 
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P.  M.  CAROE,  Mgr.,  Balboa  Building 


THE    CONNECTICUT 
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to 

LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO 
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Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St.,  San  Francuco— Phone  Suiter  7600 

Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lake«ide  425 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Photography  in  Colors. 

Mr.  George  Lindsay  Johnson  has  just  given 
to  the  public  a  third  edition  of  his  "Photog- 
raphy in  Colors,"  enlarged  and  revised  up  to 
date.  Among  the  additions  are  descriptions 
of  the  Raydex  process,  of  Gaumont's  new 
method  of  taking  moving  pictures  in  color, 
and  of  Carrara's  new  method  of  reproducing 
autochromes  on  paper.  The  absence  of  a  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Leon  Douglass'  remarkable 
new  developments  in  moving-picture  color 
photography  is  to  be  regretted. 

A  wide  chasm  separate  the  ordinary  "snap- 
shotter"  from  the  amateur  who  is  interested 
in  artistic  photography  or  in  the  photo- 
graphic processes  and  mediums.  Color  pho- 
tography engages  both  of  these  latter  fields 
and  has  a  fascination  all  its  own.  It  is  tan- 
talizing in  that  one  feels  that  it  is  only  in  its 
infancy  and  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  mar- 
velous improvements.  To  all  who  have  inter-  j 
ested  themselves  in  this  field  Dr.  Johnson's 
book,  with  its  comprehensive  and  scientific 
treatment,  will  be  very  welcome. 

Photography  in  Colors.  By  George  Lindsay 
Johnson.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2  net. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Winged  Victory. 
"Per    ardua    ad    astra." 
("One    of    our    machines    did    not    return.") 
I    like   to   think   it   did    not    fall   to    earth, 

A   wounded   bird   that   trails   a    broken    wing. 
But    to    the    heavenly    blue    that   gave   it   birth 

Faded  in  silence,  a  mysterious  thing, 
Cleaving   its    radiant   course   where    honor    lies, 
Like  a  winged  victory  mounting  to   the  skies. 

The    clouds    received    it    and    the    pathless    night. 
Swift    as  a   flame,    its   eager   force    unspent, 

We   saw  no   limit  to   its  daring   flight; 
Only  its  pilot  knew  the  way  it  went, 

And    now    it    pierced    the    maze    of    flickering    stars 

Straight    to   its   goal    in    the    red    planet    Mars. 

So   to   the   entrance   of   that  fiery   gate, 

Borne  by  no  current,   driven  by  no  breeze. 

Knowing    no    guide    but    some    compelling    fate, 
Bold    navigators    of    uncharted    seas, 

Courage  and  youth  went  proudly  sweeping  by, 

To  win  the  unchallenged   freedom  of  the  sky. 

— Punch. 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
iheir  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 


New  Books  Received. 

"William,  By  the  Grace  of  God."  By  Mar- 
jorie  Bowen.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

A  novel  of  William,   Prince  of  Orange. 

Peaceful  Penetration.  By  A.  D.  McLaren. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;    $1.50. 

An  expose  of  the  way  in  which  the  German 
government  in  times  of  peace  wages  ceaseless  po- 
litical   war  on    friendly   and    unsuspecting   nations. 

Piano    Mastery.      By    Harriette    Brower.      New 
York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company;    $1.75. 
A  second  series. 

The  Way  of  the  Childish.     By  Shri  Advaita- 
charya.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  50  cents. 
A  book  of  spiritual  philosophy. 

The  Green  Tree  Mystery.     By  Roman  Double- 
day.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Religious  Training  in  the  School  and  Home. 
By  E.  Hershey  Sneatb,  George  Hodges,  and  Henry 
Hallam  Tweedy.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

A  manual  for  teachers  and  parents. 

Nietzsche,     the     Thinker.      By     William     M. 
Salter.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $3.50. 
A  comprehensive   review   and  study. 

Delusion  and  Dream.     By  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud. 
New  York:  Moffat,   Yard  &  Co.;   $2. 
Translated  by  Helen   M.   Downey. 

Grenstone    Poems.      By    Witter    Bynner.      New 
York:   Frederick  A.    StoKes  Company;    $1.35. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Around  the  Year  in  the  Garden.  By  Fred- 
erick Frye  Rockwell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $1.75. 

A  guide  and   reminder  for  work  in  the  garden. 

Those  Who  Walk  in  Darkness.  By  Perley 
Poore  Sheehan.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $1.35. 

A  novel. 

The   Secret   of  Typewriting   Speed.      By   Mar- 
garet B.   Owen.      Chicago:    Forbes  &   Co.;      $1. 
Everything   about   typewriting. 

This    Way    Out.      By    Frederic    S.    Isham.      In- 
dianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.40. 
A  novel. 

A  Pilgrimage  with  a  Milliner's  Needle.  By 
Anna  Walther.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company;    $1.50. 

A  story  of  a  remarkable  journey. 

Army    and    Navy    Information.      By    Major    D. 
W.  C.  Falls.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1. 
Information   for  the  lay  reader. 

The  Treasure  of  Mushroom  Rock.  By  Sid- 
ford  F.  Hamp.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.25. 

A  story   for  boys. 

The    World's    Wonder    Stories.  By    Adam 

Gowano     Whyte.       New     York;     G.     P.     Putnam's 
Sons;    $1.75. 

The   Way   of   the   Winepress.      By   W.   Riley. 
New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Growth     i  n     Silence.       Ky     Susanna     Cocroft. 
New  York:   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;    $1.50. 
"The  undertone  of  life." 

In    Greek   Seas.      By    Oswald   H.    Hardy.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;    $1.25. 
Poems  of  travel. 

The     Unholy     Three.      By     "Tod"     Robbins. 
New  York:  John  Lane   Company;   $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Two  Summers  in  the  Ice  Wilds  ok  Eastern 
Karakoram.  By  Fanny  Bullock  Workman  and 
William  Hunter  Workman.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &   Co.;   $8. 

The  exploration  of  nineteen  hundred  square 
miles  of  mountain  and  glacier. 

Cuddy's     Baby.       By    Margaret    Hill     McCarter. 
Chicago:   A.   C.    McClurg  &   Co. 
The  story  of  a  baby. 

On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone.  By  Mildred 
Aldrich.  New  York :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. ; 
$1.25. 

A  continuation  to  "A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne." 


An  Old  Song  Re-Sun?. 
I   saw  a   ship   a-sailing,    a-sailing,    a-sailing, 

With   emeralds   and   rubbies  and  sapphires  in  her 
hold; 
And  a  bosun  in  a  blue  coat  bawling  at  the  railing, 
Piping    through    a   silver   call    that    had    a    chain 

of  gold; 
The  summer  wind  was  failing,  and  the  tall  ship 
rolled. 

I  saw  a  ship  a-steering,   a-steering,  a-steering, 

With  roses  in  red  thread  worked  upon  her  sails; 

With    sacks    of    purple    amethysts,    the    spoils    of 

buccaneering. 

Skins  of  musky  yellow  wine,  and  silks  in  bales, 

Her   merry   men   were  cheering,    hauling  on   the 

brails. 

I   saw    a  ship   a-sinking,    a-sinking,    a-sinking, 

With  glittering  sea-water  splashing  on  her  decks, 
With  seamen  in  her  spirit-room  singing  songs  and 
drinking. 
Pulling    claret    bottles    down,    and    knocking    off 

the  necks, 
The    broken    glass    was    chinking    as    she    sank 
among  the  wrecks.  — John  Masefield. 


Away  From  Grenstone — Honeycomb. 
"I'm  goin'  back  a-Iookin'  for  the  honeycomb. 
Back  to  the  jungle,    'way  back  home— 

"The    honeycomb    that's    growin'    in    the    holes    o' 

trees 
An'  you  reach  it  by  a-scrabblin'  up  wi'  both  your 

knees 
While  you  whistle  'bout  yo'  baby  to  keep  away  the 

bees. 

"I'm  goin'  where  the  honey  crackles  in  the  mouth, 
Back  to    the   jungle,    'way    back  south — 

"For  Southern  comb  is  sweeter'n  Northern  chewin*- 

gum 
An'    when    you    call    the    yaller-birds,    they    always 

come, 
An'  if  they  see  the  honey,  they  ask  you  for  some. 

"Back  there  in  the  jungle,   'way  back  home, 
I'm    goin'    to    spend     my    old    age    eatin'    honey- 
comb— 

"Bananas  an'  watermelons,  pineapples  an'  fruit 
An'    all    the    birds    o'    paradise    a    livin'    man    can 

shoot, 
An'    I'll    eat    'em    while    a-leanin'    on    a    mangrove 

root. 

"An*    when    I've    had    a  plenty,    'way   back    South, 
There's  goin'  to  come  a  angel  an'  kiss  me  on  the 
mouth — 

"A  angel   with  a  big  wing  both  sides  her  head, 
The    front    feathers    white    an'    the    hind    feathers 

red, 
It'll    be   the    kiss    o'    heaven    that'll   make    me   glad 

I'm  dead. 

"An*  I  won't  have  to  hunt  no  mo*  back  home, 
With    a    angel    every    side    o'    me — bringin*    honey- 
comb." 

— Witter  Bynner,  in  "Grenstone  Poems." 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 

That  was  a  very  happy  and  responsive  au- 
dience at  the  Orpheum  last  Sunday.  Quick 
to  take  every  point,  .they  wanted  above  all  to 
laugh.  And  so,  although  they  received  the 
war  pictures  with  interest  they  were  in  too 
bright  and  gay  a  mood  to  thrill  with  moistened 
eyes  over  the  sight  of  a  war-torn  flag.  It  was 
a  good  bill  and  everything  went.  Even  a 
silent  act  like  that  of  the  five  Xelsons  yielded 
them  fun  and  laughter.  They  liked  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  five  alert  and  graceful  young- 
men,  tossing,  rolling,  and  catching  their  gayly 
beribboned  hoops,  and  they  liked  being  on  the 
alert  themselves  for  every-  trick  and  turn 
and  clever  bit  of  juggling  in  the  pretty  game. 

Their  tastes  are  well  considered  this  week 
in  respect  to  the  singing  and  flirting  couples, 
for  there  are  three:  four  if  we  count  Kerr 
and  Burko,  who  conducted  their  flirtation 
with  their  violin  notes.  It  was  again  a  game, 
the  audience  being  delightedly  on  the  qu  i 
vive  zo  snatch  the  meaning  of  the  conversa- 
tion conducted  by  their  humorously  eloquent 
bows. 

Wilbur  Mack  and  Nella  Walker  have  their 
act  set  as  if  for  a  playlet,  but  the  audience 
"found  itself  gayly  assisting  at  the  usual 
flirtation.  Xella  Walker,  very  much  up  to 
date  in  style  and  manner,  has  a  mere  thread 
of  a  voice,  but  a  very  pretty-  talent  for 
carrying  her  end  of  the  flirtation.  Her  part- 
ner cracked  his  jokes  with  fluent  ease  and 
that  air  of  ingratiating  nonchalance  that 
tickles  an   audience. 

The  Wright  and  Dietrich  pair  conducted 
their  flirtation  through  the  medium  of  songs, 
pleasing  the  lovers  of  opera  gems  by  giving 
operatic  selections  that  everybody  knows  with 
ragtime  words.  Horace  Wright  confined  his 
musical  feats  to  singing  the  love  songs  with 
operatic  fervor,  but  Rene  Dietrich  played  the 
piano  and  the  violin  as  well.  Very  prettily 
she  crooned  "My  Little  Coal-Elack  Rose,"' 
and  how  sweet  and  true  sounded  the  notes  of 
her  voice  when  it  went  up  aloft. 

Bensee  and  Baird's  "Songiflage"  was  aimed 
at  married  couples  who  josh  each  other. 
Baird  got  herself  up  as  a  plain,  unpunctual 
wife.  (Query,  must  a  wife  be  plain  to  be 
unpunctual  ?)  She  caught  the  house,  how- 
ever, with  a  femininely  stentorian  voice  and 
an  extensively  elastic  mouth.  In  fact,  to  the 
extent  of  being  surprised  by  an  encore  that 
they  were  manifestly  unprepared  for. 

The  Kosloff  Russian  Ballet  filled  up  their 
interval  with  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  fine 
men,  handsome  women,  color,  rhythm,  and  in*- 
terpretative  dancing.  Kosloff  suggests  strength 
rather  than  the  grace  of  a  dainty-limbed 
Adonis,  while  the  fragile  Maslova,  with  her 
pale  golden  hair  and  delicate  limbs,  does  not 
look  like  the  possessor  of  a  dancer's  muscles 
of  steel.  There  is  considerable  repetition  to 
Kosloff's  job  of  lifting  up  beautiful  girls  in 
the  dance,  but  in  his  solos  he  shows  himself 
master- -of  the  graceful  leapings  and  whirl- 
ings characteristic  of  the  male  dancer.  As  is 
usual  in  these  Russian  Ballet  performances, 
the  audience  enjoyed  an  instrumental  concert 
of  rare  beauty.  Nor  is  it  thrown  away  upon 
a  vaudeville  audience,  this  one  having  already 
shown  appreciation  of  the  fine  numbers  on 
the  piano  contributed  by  David  Sapirstein. 

The  audience  derived  a  special  enjoyment 
from  the  headliner  of  the  week.  Edgar  Allan 
Woolf's  sartorial  comedy,  "Gowns."  Mr. 
Woolf  hasn't  bothered  himself  in  the  least  to 
be  original,  but  he  has  certainly  contrived  to 
be  entertaining.  In  this"  he  is  more  than  ablv 
abetted  by  Mrs.  Gene  Hughes,  who.  as  Mme. 
Kelly,  the  dressmaker,  revealed  herself  as  a 
buxom,  well-dressed,  likable  actress  with  a 
vigorous  personality  and  an  ability  to  carry 
her  good  clothes  extremely  well."  With  a 
good  strong  voice  that  matched  her  per- 
sonality she  rattled  off  innumerable  jokes  that 
were  caught  rapturously  on  the  fly  by  the  au- 
dience. "Gowns"  has  a  slender  little  plot, 
which  tells  of  a  husband's  affections  wander- 
ing away  from  his  domestic  little  wife.  They 
are.  of  course,  to  be  reclaimed,  and  Mme. 
Kelly  is  selected  ss  agent  for  the  task,  for 
when  her  discerning  optics  fall  upon  the  wife 
she  swiftly  decides  that  she  will  expend  her 
art  in  helping  out  domestic  little  wifie. 
Wc  ild  that  an  squally  simple  and  benign 
Pr  vidence  would  as  easily  straighten  out  the 
wearies  and  woes  of  real  life! 

)i  course,  we  are  shown  the  sanctum  sanc- 
.:'  a  dressmakers  establishment,  with 


ladies  jumping  in  and  out  of  gorgeous  changes. 
Domestic  wifie  is  revealed  in  plain  and  prim 
underwear.  Mme.  K.  is  amusingly  outraged 
in  her  next-door-to-tender  est  feelings  by  the 
unalluring  plainness  of  wifie's  subterranean 
lingerie,  for  she  wore  a  defiantly  opaque  old- 
fashioned  "shimmy,"  an  example  of  sartorial 
innocence  which  tickled  the  men  in  the  au- 
dience   almost  more  than   it   did   the   women. 

Husband  comes  along;  makes  love  to  un- 
seen wifie,  who  is  secluded  in  her  dress- 
maker's bower.  Under  the  impression  that 
she  is  the  affection-capturing  siren,  vows  and 
promises  are  made  to  the  unseen  fair. 
Wifie  emerges  robed,  through  the  inspiring 
genius  of  Mme.  Kelly,  in  the  dewdrop- 
spangled  gauze  of  innocence,  touched  up  with 
the  silver  shimmer  and  rosy  glow  of  respon- 
sive love.  Husband  instantaneously  suc- 
cumbs. Again  we  pause  to  wonder  why  life's 
snarls  are  not  as  easily  untangled. 

Mme.  K.  has  it  out  with  the  siren,  who 
retires  worsted,  in  a  royal  purple  mantle  that 
strikes  a  storm  note  of  rich  resentment  and 
gorgeous  gloom.  And  wifie  naively  says.  "I 
like  it,"  referring  to  discarding  the  "shimmy," 
showing  her  armpits,  and  wearing  a  gown  of 
silver  glimmers  and  rosy  dawns.  In  which 
she  is  not  alone.  The  play  is  a  funny  mix- 
ture of  uncovered  charms,  fine  feathers,  love, 
and  highly  respectable  morals.  But  it's  just 
the  thing  for  vaudeville. 


Marie  Farrar,  a  young  prima  donna,  who  sang 
Santuzza  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  last  Satur- 
day night.  Sunday  Miss  Farrar  is  to  sing 
again  in  "Cavalleria,"  to  which  occasion  music 
lovers  who  have  not  yet  heard  her  are  eagerly 
looking  forward. 

Another  thrilling  moment  in  the  story  of 
the  week  occurred  on  Tuesday  night,  when 
Mme.  Clemence  du  Chere  swept  her  audience 
to  their  feet  with  the  stirring  strains  of  the 
"Marseillaise"  during  her  charming  rendition 
of  the  title-role  in  "La  Fille  du  Regiment," 
On  Wednesday  evening  "Faust"  was  given, 
with  Genia  D'Agarioff  singing  Valentine,  Cas- 
tell-Varrilat  as  Mephistopheles,  and  Miss 
Yvonne  Dubarry  as  Siebel.  Saturday  the  de- 
lightful "Manon"  will  be  repeated.  Following 
"Cavalleria"  on  Sunday,  next  week's  produc- 
tions will  include  "Carmen"  and  "I'Pagliacci," 
with  De  Vally  as  Don  Jose  and  Mme.  Carrie 
Bridewell  as   Carmen. 

In  each  performance  the  audience  is  hap- 
pily impressed  with  the  settings.  All  the 
scenery  and  properties  used  have  been  pro- 
duced under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Mc- 
Giehan,  who  for  eleven  years  exercised  this 
phase  of  genius  at  the  Metropolitan,  Xew 
York.  K.  G.  S. 


FUN  AND  SYNCOPATION. 


The  title  of  "Wratch  Your  Step"  is  very  apt 
in  a  piece  whose  major  motive  is  the  dance. 
True,  there  is  a  plausible  pretense  of  a  plot 
but  both  pretense  and  plot  fade  away  in  the 
whirl  of  the  dance.  This  Smith-Berlin  piece 
has,  however,  plenty  of  jokes  and  joke- 
makers,  songs  and  songmakers,  and  has  a 
grand,  glorious,  and  gorgeous  fashion  show ; 
a  real  fashion  show;  one  of  the  truliest  and 
costliest  we  have  seen  on  the  stage.  And,  of 
course,  over  all,  above  all,  and  pervading 
everywhere,  are  bevies  and  covies  and  shoals 
and  flocks  and  herds  of  girls.  There  is  also 
quite  an  installment  of  comedians,  to  whose 
patter,  conundrums,  and  antics  the  good- 
sized  audience  settled  down  with  considerable 
enjoyment 

Harry  Van  Fossen  is  one  of  those  come- 
dians that  seem  to  have  come  straight  out 
of  vaudeville.  With  his  easy  assurance  and 
ready  humor,  he  never  missed  a  shot  with 
his  appreciative  audience.  Another  comedian 
is  Fred  Hillebrand.  a  long  and  limber-legged 
young  man  who  could  have  been  a  contor- 
tionist if  he  chose,  but  his  comedy  talent  won 
for  him  some  share  of  the  dialogue.  Frank 
Coombs'  importance  comes  in  as  a  singer  of 
songs.  His  light,  contra-tenorish  voice  would 
be  considered  useful  and  desirable  in  any 
musical -comedy  show.  What  is  a  contra- 
tenor?  Dunno,  but  anyway  his  is  contra- 
tenorish.  He  sang  a  number  of  operatic  se- 
lections syncopationally,  and  revived  "Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold"  and  "When  You 
and   I   Were  Young,    Maggie." 

Of  the  ladies,  Helen  Delany  is  the  principal 
dancer.  She  is  a  striking-looking  creature, 
with  a  small  head  and  elegant  shape ;  very. 
very  skillful  in  her  specialty  ;  and  she  verges 
toward  eccentricity  in  exercising  it  Of  the 
women,  Mabel  Sherman  is  the  leading  singer, 
and  an  exceedingly  dependable  one.  Pretty 
little  Yallie  Belasco  Martin  is  really  a  girl 
with  personality.  Petite,  wistful,  serious,  big- 
eyed,  she  sings  acceptably,  but  speaks  with 
special  charm,  her  pretty,  distinct  little  utter- 
ances being  always  followed  with  admiring 
attention.  This  little  ingenue  is  hitched  to 
a  slight  manifestation  of  the  alleged  plot 
There  is  a  law  office  in  which  a  wilderness  of 
girls  are  handling  typewriters.  Suddenly  the 
dancing  and  the  clatter  ceases,  and  a  lawyer 
and  a  will  emerge.  There  is  a  bequest  for 
that  one  of  a  numerous  family  that  has  never 
been  ensnared  by  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Out  of  swarms  of  divers  claimants  emerge 
the  wistful-eyed  ingenue  and  the  limber- 
legged  dancing  comedian.  All  hands  round 
join  in  trying  to  make  the  two  unsusceptible 
ones  fall  in  love  and  lose  the  legacy.  And  I 
forget  the  rest  Whew !  Some  feat,  that, 
digging  that  plot  out  of  the  whirl. 

I  wager  I  know  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
going  to  pass  the  glad  word  along  and  all 
turn  out  to  see  "Watch  Your  Step."  -The 
dressmakers  simply  won't  be  able  to  stay 
away,  and  we  are  vouchsafed  three  good 
views  of  the  modish  goddesses ;  once  stand- 
ing, trailing  their  clouds  of  glory":  again, 
sitting  in  the  usual  showgirl  boredom  at  re- 
freshment tables,  and  later,  throned  in  the 
mimic  stage-boxes  of  a  mimic  theatre. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


DE  VALLY  FRENCH  OPERA  COMPANY. 

W  inning  their  way  ever  deeper  into  the 
hearts  of  San  Franciscans,  the  De  Vally 
Opera  Company  is  now  appearing  in  its  third 
week  at  the  Savoy.  Suggesting  the  days  of 
the  old  Tivoli,  when  artists  such  as  Tetraz- 
zini  were  discovered  here,  was  the  popular 
enthusiasm  upon  the  first  appearance  of  -Miss 


ITEMS  OF  THE  THEATRE. 


A  commission  on  training-camp  activities 
has  worked  out  a  plan  to  supply  the  men  in 
the  army  cantonments  with  theatrical  enter- 
tainment Large  auditoriums  will  be  built  at 
each  cantonment  and  to  these  will  come  the 
highest  class  of  Broadway  attractions.  It  is 
planned  that  each  company  will  stay  at  a 
camp  a  week.  The  commission  has  half  a 
million  dollars  to  spend  on  the  work.  The 
leading  theatrical  firms  have  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  commission  on  the  mat- 
ter,   which    welcomes    tenders    of    theatrical 


amusement  for  the  soldiers.  There  will  also 
be  illustrated  lectures  on  life  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  many  fine  band  concerts.  Truly, 
the  world  moves,  when  the  duty  of  saving  the 
soldier's  mind  and  body  and  soul  is  recog- 
nized.   

George  Arliss  has  come  out  as  a  collabo- 
rator in  play  writing.  With  Mary  Hamlin  he  • 
has  written  "Hamilton,"  thus  bringing  before 
the  American  public  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can figures  as  a  hero.  The  audiences  have 
been  pleased  at  this  timely  appeal  to  Ameri- 
can patriotism,  which  is  made  with  dignity 
and  good  taste.  The  play  is  characterized  as 
"dignified,  if  rather  slender,"  but  Mr.  Arliss 
has  evidently  invested  with  real  distinction 
the  "Little  Lion"  of  Washington. 


Pretty  Margery  Rambeau  has  won  her  fol- 
lowing in  New  York.  "Eyes  of  Youth"  is  a, 
play  of  intrigue  and  melodrama  and  evidently 
full  of  weaknesses  and  improbabilities.  It  is 
made  up  of  episodes,  the  heroine  seeing  in  a 
crystal  the  different  careers  in  life  that  fate 
may  offer  her.  It  is  as  an  opera  singer  of 
doubtful  morals  that  Margery'  Rambeau  makes 
her  hit,  but  her  friends  would  like  to  see  her'- 
launched  on  Broadway  in  a  play  of  firmer 
structure.  


It  looks  as  if  "The  Country  Cousin,"  thi 
play  commended  by  Wilson  and  Roosevell 
was  overpraised  by  these  distinguished  states- 
men. The  Eastern  critics  proper  do  not  sec- 
ond their  praises  ;  not  very  surprising,  for  as 
a  dramatist  Booth  Tarkington  is  a  senti- 
mentalist, pure  and  simple,  and  it  looks  as  il 
we  could  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  desi 
to  see  "The  Country  Cousin"  come  out  thi 
way.  

Richard  Bennett  has  a  leading  role  in  Wil- 
liam Le  Baron's  witty  farce,  "The  Very  Idea,*, 
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The  Kite  must  have  just 

enough  tail  to  fly— no  more 


AN  must  have  just  enough  food  to  be 
healthy— too  much  makes  him  ill— too 
little  starves  him.  When  men  go  to 
J  extremes  they  always  go  wrong  The 
balanced  man  does  not  believe  in  too  much  or 
too  little  of  anything. 

rbr  6o  years  BUDWEISER— an  honest  brew 
of  Badey-Malt  and  Saazer  Hops— has  made  for 
true  temperance.  When  rationally  used  mis  mild 
beverage  imparts  a  kindly  humanity,  and  its  whole- 
some juices  benefit  the  entire  body.  BUDWEISER 
sales  exceed  other  beers  by  millions  of  bottles. 

ANHBUSER-BUSCH.  ST. LOUIS,  U.S.A. 

Visttan  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant — cover:  142  acres 

Tillmann  &■  Bendel  and  Anheuser  Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco  Calif 
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THE    ARGONAUT 
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ich  is  now  being  played  at  the  Gaiety  The- 
se, New  York.  We  are  told  that  the  phi- 
rflophy  is  unsound,  but  the  fun  is  unremitting, 
fl.  Le  Baron  has  fortunately  preserved  a 
E-y  lively  sense  of  humor,  and  without  of- 
pj.se  has  contrived  an  uproarous  farce,  the 
Hiculous  situations  of  which  are  contrived 
■  introducing  a  eugenically  evolved  baby. 


i  All  of  the  critics  seem  to  have  joined  with 

mt  accord  in  giving  hard  knocks  to  Walker 

■liteside's  new  vehicle,  "The  Pawn."     Aside 

§m  the   exceeding  bad  taste   of  holding  the 

nanese   character  up   to    popular   execration 

■this  particular  time,  common  sense  has  been 

Lolted  by  a  play  of  which  the  whole  fabric 

I  false     and    unconvincing.      The    Japanese 

of    the    play    is    a    creature    of    wood, 

ose  pawn  is  a  young  American  graduate  of 

Point     and     the     docile     tool     of     the 

digiously  wicked  baron.     The  conjunction, 

time    like    this,    when    everything   of    an 

[ernational     character    appeals     to    mingled 

timents,  is  far  from  happy,  and  it  is  more 

n  probable  that  '"The  Pawn"  will  soon  dis- 

aear    from    the   boards    unwept,    unhonored, 

i  unsung.  )     H.   P. 


FRANK  W.  HEALY 


The  Wonderful 

MATZENAUER'S 

2d  SONG  RECITAL 

J,    SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  7 

i  Expo.  Auditorium 

'-'  PRICES:  3000  seats  at 
.^0c  and  $1.00.  1000  seats  at 
$1.50 and  $2.00  Ticketsat 
Sherman  &  Clay's.  Kobler 
&  Chase  s.  Management 
MAIL  ORDERS  NOW. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

AlfredHertt. Conductor. 

SALE    OF    SEATS 

For  Single  Concerts 

OPENS  9  A.  M.,  MONDAY,  OCT.  8 

At  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 

First  Pair  of  Symphonies  Oct.  12-14,  at 

CORT  THEATRE 


SA    \;nV     Seat  Sales  Now  at  Box- 
£\.   V    \J     I  Office.  Park  675S 

Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Sutter  6000 

$2.00,  $1.50.  81.00,  50c 

De  Vally  French  Opera  Company 

In  Aid  of  the 
ALLIES'    WAR    RELIEF 

Saturday,  Oct    6— "Manon." 
Sunday,  Oct.  7—"  Cavalleria," 

With  Marie  Farrar  as  Santuzza. 


Next  Week,  commencing  Tuesday,  Oct.  9, 
"  Carmen  "  and  "  I'Pagliacci," 

With  De  Vally  as  Don  Jo?e  and 
Carrie  Bridewell  as  Carmen 


O 


PPHTITM         O'FARREL  STREET 

ftr  QIiU  1U  Ba.,,,  Siodton  and  Pmdl 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Ei-ery  Day 

GEORGES  SIARCK'S  JUNGLE  PLAYERS 
in  a  Wordless  Melodrama.  "THE  WILD 
GUARDIANS";  -THE  NIGHT  BOAT,"  a 
Comedv  in  One  Act,  bv  John  B.  Hymer; 
HARRY  NORWOOD  and  ALPHA  HALL, 
"Sense  and  Nonsense":  MANG  and  SNYDER, 
Master  Athletes:  .MACK  and  WALKER  in  "A 
Pair  of  Tickets";  DAVID  SAPIRSTEIN. 
America's  Foremost  Pianist:  KERR  and 
BURKO  and  Their  Talking  Fiddles;  CHAR- 
LIE  HOWARD  and  Company  in  a  New  Act 
Entitled    "Cured." 

EXTRA  ADDED  ATTRACTION 

"  IH£  RETREAT  OF  IHE  GERMANS  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARRAS  " 

Greatest    Fighting   Picture   Ever  Made 

Evening  prices,  lGc,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 


pOLUMBlA  THEATRE   IeJcE' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.      Phone  Franklin  160 

Final    Week    Begins    Monday.    Oct.    8 

Every   Night,    Sunday   Included 

Matinees   Wednesdax   and   Saturday 

IRVING    BERLIN'S 

International    Syncopated    Musical    Hit 

"WATCH   YOUR   STEP" 

75 — People — 75 
Handsomely   Dressed    Chorus 
L  Evenings,    50c  to    $2;   Mats.,   50c   to   51-50 
Mon.,  Oct.   15 — Henrietta  Crosraan  in  "Erst- 
while  Susan." 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    night — "The    Knife" 
Beginning   Sunday   Night,    Oct.    7 
Anderson    and    Weber    Present 

MAX  FIGMAN 

In  the  Greatest  of  Alt  Farces 

"NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH" 

With    a    Brilliant   N.    Y.    Cast  of   Farceurs 

Nights  and   Sat.  mat.,   50c  to  $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    S1.00   WED.    MAT. 

Oct.  22— LA  SCALA  GRAND  OPERA  CO. 


Mme.  Matzenauer  to  Give  Sone  Recital. 

Music  and  social  circles  are  taking  great  in- 
terest in  the  song  recital  to  be  given  by  Mme. 
Margaret  Matzenauer  under  the  local  direc- 
tion of  Frank  \\".  Healy  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  this  Sunday  afternoon  at  2 :30 
o'clock  sharp. 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  a  stranger  in  these 
parts,  Mme.  Matzenauer,  by  virtue  of  her 
majestic  appearance,  regal  gowns,  and  wealth 
of  rich  and  powerful  voice,  has  become  the 
popular  idol  in  this  city.  Always  a  great 
favorite  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
where  she  made  her  debut  as  Amneris  in 
"Aida"  in  1911,  after  achieving  notable  suc- 
cess in  what  is  acknowledged  the  most  mu- 
sically critical  city  in  the  world — Munich — 
Mme.  Matzenauer  was  instantly  placed  in  a 
niche  by  herself  by  the  none  too  easily  stirred 
Metropolitan  clientele  as  a  deep-toned  artist 
of  unimpeachable  powers.  Imagine  the  sur- 
prise, then,  of  the  enthusiastic  following,  in- 
stantly won  by  her  supreme  art  and  inherent 
gifts  in  interpreting  the  great  'cello-pitched 
roles  of  grand  opera,  when  she  stepped  forth 
on  the  Metropolitan  stage  one  evening,  en- 
filaded with  the  jeweled  radiance  of  the 
boxes,  the  an  fait  host  below,  above  the 
humbly  garbed — yet  all  made  oblivious  to  dif- 
ferences in  life's  stations  by  that  great  hu- 
manizing force,  Music — and  indubitably 
dazzled  her  audience  in  a  Wagnerian  soprano 
part.  Since  that  day  surprise  has  ceased  to 
manifest  itself,  but  the  wonder  of  it  all  has 
not    diminished. 

The  programme  that  Mme.  Matzenauer  will 
give,  and  with  which  she  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  very  talented  accompanist.  Miss 
Erin  Ballard,  is  one  of  infinite  delight  to 
music  lovers.  Mme.  Matzenauer  will  not  only 
sing  numbers  that  are  heroic  in  the  extreme, 
but  she  will  also  sing  some  of  the  most  simple 
songs. 

Now  that  the  San  Francisco  public  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  this  great  artist  is  specially 
generous  in  the  giving  of  extra  numbers,  they 
can  anticipate  a  great  treat  from  some  of 
the  encore  surprises. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  re- 
garding the  stage.  But  thirty  of  the  sixty- 
three  rows  of  chairs  at  the  Auditorium  will 
be  used,  and  no  auditor  will  be  more  than 
100  feet  away  from  the  singer.  There  will 
be  three  thousand  seats  at  50  cents  and  $1, 
and  one  thousand  seats  at  $1.50  and  $2. 
Seats  are  on  sale  at  the  usual  places. 


"  Watch  Your  Step"  at  the  Columhia. 
The  first  week  of  "Watch  Your  Step"  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  will  come  to  a  close 
with  this  Sunday's  evening's  performance. 
The  second  and  final  week  of  the  engage- 
ment will  open  Monday  night,  October  Sth. 
Here  in  San  Francisco  the  production  is  play- 
ing to  big  audiences  and  the  advance  sale  of 
seats  for  the  closing  nights  is  already  very 
heavy.  The  cast  of  principals  meets  with 
every  expectation,  and  Helen  Delaney  has 
surely  created  a  furor  with  her  dance  fea- 
tures. Harry  Van  Fossen  in  blackface  is  a 
fun  show  all  by  himself.  Fred  Hillebrand  as 
the  elongated  dancer  puts  over  his  work  with 
"pep."'  In  fact  right  down  the  line  can  one 
find  capable  people  in  the  cast.  Matinees  are 
given  Wednesday  and   Saturday. 

Max  Fieman  Coming  to  the  Cort. 

Anderson  and  Weber,  who  will  offer  Max 
Figman,  the  well-known  comedian,  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  on  Sunday,  October  7th,  in  James 
Montgomery's  stage  version  of  Frederick 
Isham's  latest  novel.  "Nothing  But  the  Truth," 
claim  there  are  304  laughs  during  the  two 
and  a  half  hours  that  it  takes  to  play  the 
farce,  and  after  one  has  witnessed  the  many 
troubles  and  tribulations  that  Mr.  Figman, 
as  the  young  stockbroker,  who  boasts  he  can 
tell  the  truth  for  twenty-four  hours,  has,  the 
auditor  thoroughly  agrees  with  the  producers. 

The  play  tells  of  a  young  stockbroker, 
played  by  Mr.  Figman,  who  bets  his  partners 
$10,000  he  can  be  truthful  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  money  he  bets  belongs  to  his 
fiancee,  who  has  raised  it  for  a  charitable 
purpose,  and  whose  father  has  agreed  to  give 
her  twice  the  amount  for  her  charity. 


pear  in  a  singing  and  talking  skit  entitled 
"Sense  and   Nonsense." 

Mang  and  Snyder,  master  athletes,  perform 
the  most  difficult  and  hazardous  gymnastic 
feats  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  apparent 
ease. 

Wilbur  Mack  and  Nella  Walker  in  "A  Pair 
of  Tickets,"  Kerr  and  Burke  with  their  talk- 
ing fiddles,  and  David  Sapirstein,  America's 
foremost  pianist,  will  also  be  included  in  the 
bill. 

An  extra  added  attraction  will  be  the  Brit- 
ish government's  official  war  pictures.  "The 
Retreat  of  the  Germans  at  the  Battle  of 
Arras,"  the  exclusive  rights  to  which  have 
been  secured  by  Martin  Beck  for  the  Or- 
pheum  Circuit  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Some  of  them  were  taken 
from  aeroplanes  flying  daringly  low  over  the 
German  lines,  despite  the  hail  of  bullets,  and 
they  show  in  vivid  detail  the  German 
trenches,  embattlements,  supply  depots,  etc. 
Others  were  taken  amid  the  smoke  and  din 
and  death  of  the  battlefields,  when  two  of  the 
operators  were  killed  on  the  spot.  One 
scene  shows  a  German  shell  exploding  not 
ten  feet  from  the  camera.  The  broken  pieces 
failed  to  touch  the  camera,  but  severely  in- 
jured the  operator. 


Henrietta  Crosman  in  "Erstwhile  Susan." 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  season's 
dramatic  attractions  is  announced  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  two  weeks  beginning  Mon- 
day, October  15th,  when  Henrietta  Crosman 
and  her  supporting  company  in  "Erstwhile 
Susan"  will  be  seen  here.  This  comedy  is 
from  the  pen  of  Marian  de  Forest,  who  is  said 
to  have  excelled  her  admirable  work  in  drama- 
tizing Louisa  M.  Alcott's  "Little  Women.1' 
The  play  is  founded  on  Helen  B.  Martin's 
novel,  "Barnabetta,"  but  the  playwright  has 
drawn  largely  upon  her  own  imagination  for 
the  dramatic  situations,  and  the  building  up 
of  the  whimsical  and  altogether  delightful 
character  of  Juliet  Dreary"  (Erstwhile  Susan), 
played  by  Miss  Crosman.  The  story  is  set 
among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  in  their  quaint 
settlements  throughout  Pennsylvania. 


La  Scala  Grand  Opera  at  the  Cort. 

With  Maggie  Teyte  as  guest  artist  and  an 
organization  that  embraces  in  addition  such 
singers  as  Ester  Ferrabini,  Nina  Morgana, 
Giuseppe  Gaudenzi,  Mario  Valle,  and  other 
international  celebrities.  La  Scala  Grand 
Opera  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Berry 
and  Beyhmer,  will  offer  an  engagement  of 
two  weeks  of  grand  opera  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre,  beginning  October  22d. 

There  will  be  a  chorus  of  forty,  principals 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  and  an  orchestra  of 
forty  under  the  direction  of  Chev.  Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri. 

Following  is  the  repertory  for  the  first 
week:  Monday,  October  22d,  "La  Tosca.'' 
with  Ferrabini ;  Tuesday,  "La  Boheme,"  with 
Teyte;  Wednesday  matinee,  "La  Tosca,"  with 
Ferrabini ;  Wednesday  night,  "Rigoletto,"  with 
Morgana ;  Thursday,  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  with 
Teyte ;  Friday,  "Carmen,"  with  Ferrabini  ; 
Saturday  matinee,  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  with 
Teyte;  Saturday  night,  "Lucia,"  with  Mor- 
gana.    Mail  orders  are  now  being  received. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 

The  Orpheum  will  present  next  week  a 
programme  which  for  originality,  novelty,  va- 
riety, and  merit  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Georges  Marck's  Jungle  Players,  consisting 
of  seven  human  actors  and  actresses  and  four 
lion  actors,  will  appear  in  a  wordless  melo- 
drama entitled  "The  Wild  Guardians." 

John  B.  Hymer's  latest  and  most  successful 
comedy,  "The  Night  Boat,"  will  be  presented 
by  a  company  which  includes  William 
Mooney,  Inez  Nesbit,  Horace  Cooper,  Frank 
Herbert,  Frank  W.  Taylor,  and  Harry  Cowley. 

Charlie  Howard,  an  excellent  comedian, 
will,  with  the  assistance  of  a  capable  com- 
pany, present  a  novel  skit  called  "Cured." 
which  deals  with  national  prohibition. 

Harry    Norwood    and    Alpha    Hall    will    ap- 


The  Cheruiavskys. 

The  programmes  of  the  concerts  to  be  given 
by  the  three  brothers  Cherniavsky  are  a  rare 
combination  of  ensemble  and  soli  composi- 
tions. 

The  Cherniavskys  will  give  two  concerts 
\  in  this  city  on  their  present  visit,  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  October  14th  and  October  21st, 
at  the  Columbia.  On  their  first  programme 
the  opening  number  will  be  the  Schubert  trio, 
op.  99,  in  B  flat  major,  and  the  closing  trios 
will  be  the  Glinka  Romance,  Arensky's  Sere- 
nade, and  a  composition  by  De  Boissdeffre 
called   "By  the   Stream." 

An  entirely  different  set  of  works  will  be 
given  at  the  second  and  last  concert.  The 
'cellist  will  play  Boellman's  "Variations  Sym- 
phoniques,"  the  pianist  will  give  a  Chopin 
group,  Leo  will  play  the  big  Paganini  Con- 
certo for  violin,  and  the  novelty  will  be  the 
Gretchaninow  trio  for  violin,  piano,  and  'cello, 
played  for  the  first  time  here  by  the  brothers. 

Tickets  for  these  programmes  of  music 
will  be  placed  on  sale  at  the  Will  L.  Green- 
baum  Attractions  ticket  offices  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  next  Wednesday  morn- 
ing.   

Alma  Gluck  to  be  Heard  Here. 

The  first  great  vocalist  to  be  presented  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  this  season  by  the 
Will  L.  Greenbaum  Attractions  will  be  Alma 
Gluck.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Miss  Gluck 
made  her  first  visit  to  San  Francisco  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Exposition.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  that  her  triumph  at 
that  time  was  immediate  and   emphatic. 

Miss  Gluck  will  give  hut  two  recitals  in 
San  Francisco.  These  will  take  place  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons,  No- 
vember 4th  and  11th.  The  capacity  of  the 
Columbia    is    limited,    and    undoubtedly    more 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


fl  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate  prices. 

«J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®ri?  OMtott  f  heaaant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and   Kearny  Street* 


music  lovers  will  want  to  hear  Miss  Gluck 
than  can  be  accommodated.  So  Manager 
Oppenheimer  of  the  Greenbaum  office  will 
now  accept  mail  orders,  which  will  be  filled 
strictly  in  the  order  of  their  receipt,  and  prior 
to  the  general  seat  sale.  Mail  orders  must  be 
accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  and 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  tickets. 

Salvatore  de  Stefano,  the  noted  harpist, 
has  been  engaged  by  Miss  Gluck  as  assisting 
artist.  A  concert  will  also  be  given  on  Tues- 
day night,  November  6th,  in  the  Auditorium 
Opera  House,  Oakland. 


Simplicity — Is    the    light    out    in    the    hall? 
Dullmus — Yes.     Shall  I  bring  it  in? — Widou: 


C  LEO -JAN  -  MISCHEL'Wr 
HERNIAVSKY 
VIOLIN  —PIANO  -CELLO  ■ 

A  TRIO  OF  VIRTUOSI 

TWO  CONCERTS  at  COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT..  Oct.  14,  at  2:30 

Schnbert  trio;  Golterman  cello  concerto; 
Tsehaikowsky  violin  concerto;  piano  soli  and 
other  trios. 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  Oct.  21.  at  2:30 

Boellman  cello  variations;  Chopin  piano 
group:  Paganini  violin  concerto  andGretchani 
now  trio. 

Tickets  50c.  11.00.  and  *1.50.  on  sale  NEXT 
WEDNESDAY  at  Sherman.  Clay  4  Co..  Kohler 
&  Chase,  and  Theatre. 

to  WILL  L.  GKEEX- 

DRait  Order*  £&£  LVALi 

man.  Clay. 

Nov.  4th  and  11th— ALMA  GLUCK.  Send 
mail  orders  early. 


Why  not  serve 

Acme  Beer 

to  your  guests 
before  they  serve 
it  to  you  ? 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Women's  clothing,  says  a  fashion  note,  will 
henceforth  be  a  close  imitation  of  mens. 
This  will  not  at  once  apply  .  to  lormal  cos- 
tumes nor  to  evening  clothes,  but  it  will  be 
a  distinctive  mark  of  everyday  or  working _  ap- 
parel. The  exclusive  tailors  of  New  \ork 
say  that  their  women  customers  order  the 
same  cloth  and  very  nearly  the  same  cut  as 
the  men,  and  that  this  tendency  is  extended 
to  shoes  and  shirts,  to  collars,  hats,  and 
scarfs. 

For  the  moment  we  were  inclined  to  pun- 
under  the  caressive  hand  of  an  imitative 
flattery.  Conscious  of  many  rectitudes,  in- 
cluding the  sartorial,  this  particular  tribute  ot 
imitation  seemed  alike  natural  and  reasonable. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Porta 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Lo.  Angles.  CI.:  Portland.  Ore.:  Seattle 

and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

Balfocb.  WmJAMSox  &  Co..  London. Liverpool 

and  Sew  York. 
Williamson.  Baijoce  &  Co..  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAILS-SCO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN.  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

\-EW  AND  LUXURIOUS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 5aJJ*°ct'?2 

"COLOMBIA" 5"i*!}™-IZ 

"VENEZUELA"    SausDeclS 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 

CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO 

i  Without  Transshipment* 

SEW  AMERICAS  STEAMERS 

"  COLUSA"  (15.000  tons) SaiU  Oct  6 

"SANTA  CRUZ"  •12.000tons)....Saib  Nov.  17 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  74S0 

San  Franc'sco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC"  STEAMSHIP    CO, 


TH  E     E  S  TAB  1_  I  £  H  E  D 


OFFICIAL  U.  S.  MAIL  SS.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

10,000  ton  Lloyds  Al  register.  Quickest  passage, 
$73  1st  cl  asJ—SSS  2d  cl  ass— Paci  fi  c  Tour  S337.50 1st  cl  _ss 
Sailings:    Oct,  9,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  20 
Oceanic  Steamship  CO.,  601  Hsrket  BL,  Sn  Fraaeiseo 


IS  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay.  the  CarquiDez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  JCavy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE  A  TRIP    ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m. , 
12:30   p.  m.,  3:20   p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 

Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailiosi  from  Sao  Francbco.  Oct.  13,  Oct.  27.  Not.  10 

[s-™ia  $  1 00.  YOKOHAMA  £&  $  1 50.  r.t. ] 

Address.  J.  D.  SprecV.'s  &  Bro.Co.601  Market  Si.  S.F. 


"Travel  (i)ithoutTrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


The  progress  of  women  along  the  road  to  per- 
fection might  be  measured  by  the  closeness 
of  their  approximation  to  men. 

But  another  and  somewhat  similar  para- 
graph caused  the  mercury  of  self-apprecia- 
tion to  fall  with  a  dull  and  sickening  thud. 
Men,  it  seems,  are  beginning  also  to  imitate 
the  dress  of  women,  and  already  there  is  a 
formidable  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the 
male  pockets.  Pockets,  we  are  told,  are  fatal 
to  the  "set"  of  the  suit.  No  man  can  be 
considered  as  well  dressed  so  long  as  he  per- 
sists in  carrying  a  vast  commissariat  depart- 
ment on  his  person.  His  watch  can  be  worn 
on  his  wrist  and  his  handkerchief  can  be 
carried  in  his  sleeves.  If  there  is  anything 
else  from  which  he  refuses  to  be  parted,  let 
him  carry  a  small  bag.     Or  a  hod. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge.  Probably  it  is  already  too  late 
for  warning  or  protest,  but  none  the  less  it 
may  be  said  that  if  man  abates  a  single  one 
of  his  eighteen  pockets  he  is  irretrievably 
lost.  Xothing  can  then  stay  the  deadly  pro- 
cess of  effeminization.  Before  long  he  will 
find  himself  suspending  his  socks — they  will 
be  stockings  by  that  time — with  that  amazing 
system  of  guy  ropes  that  we  see  displayed 
in  the  shop  windows  and  that  for  some 
strange  reason  women  find  necessary  for  their 
dessous  welfare.  We  shall  watch  the  process 
with  a  profound  disquiet. 


The  essential  snobbery  that  seems  to  be  an 
inseparable  feature  of  democracy  finds  ex- 
pression in  a  large  cut  that  appears  in  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post.  It  represents  a  line 
of  drafted  men  undergoing  their  first  drill, 
and  we  are  invited  by  the  caption  to  gaze  at- 
tentively at  a  young  man  in  knickerbockers  at 
the  left  of  the  picture.  It  is  Kingdon  Gould, 
"descendant  of  Jay  Gould,  one  of  America's 
earliest  millionaires."  We  regret  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  express  in  print  the  awe  that 
we  feel,  or  to  convey  the  hushed  and  rev- 
erential tones  that  should  distinguish  the 
spoken  word  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
To  think  that  Kingdon  Gould  should  be  will- 
ing to  stand  in  a  line  with  a  lot  of  mere  men, 
but  there  is  something  still  more  startling 
even  than  this.  We  are  told  in  the  same  cap- 
tion that  "the  sergeant  treats  him  just  like 
any  one  else."  He  does  not  knock  his  fore- 
head on  the  ground  when  he  speaks  to  King- 
don Gould,  nor  even  address  him  as  *'sir." 
He  is  insensible  alike  to  his  magnificent  name 
and  to  his  glorious  ancestry.  And  yet  there 
are  those  who  say  that  our  democracy  is  a 
sham  and  a  pretense,  and  that  when  the 
veneer  is  scraped  away  we  are  pretty  much 
the  same  as  other  people.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  picture  will  be  reproduced  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  the  picture  of  a  drill  sergeant 
— just  a  common  soldier — with  his  military 
rigidity  still  unbent  in  the  presence  of  a  de- 
scendant of  Jay  Gonld. 


The  following  news  item  is  dated  from 
Colorado  Springs : 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  social  events 
in  the  history  of  Miner  Row  was  a  fashion- 
able dog  wedding  Thursday,  which  was  largely 
attended  by  the  elite  of  society  and  their  high- 
bred canines.  The  celebration  of  the  wedding 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs,  John  F. 
Huckel  and  her  sister.  Miss  Sibyl  Harvey. 

The  principals  in  the  event  were  Rufus  of 
Buhner,  a  high -pedigreed  Pekingese  spaniel, 
and  Miss  Dahlee  Winks  Chin-Chin,  also  of  a 
blue-blooded  Oriental  strain.  Both  are  na- 
tives of  Peking,  China.  Seventeen  dog  guests 
were  seated  at  the  wedding  dinner. 

The  costume  of  the  bride  was  elaborate 
and  expensive.  She  wore  a  beautiful  low-cut 
georgette  crepe  with  lace  de  la  Valenciennes, 
the  bodice  cut  Marie  Antoinette,  the  whole 
harmonizing  beautifully  with  a  rope  of  pearls 
about  her  neck. 

The  bridegroom  did  not  wear  many  clothes, 
but  made  a  striking  appearance  with  a  dia- 
mond-studded dog  collar.  The  wedding  cere- 
mony was  read  by  Mrs.  Huckel. 

If  we  want  to  understand  the  social  unrest 
of  the  day  we  may  find  here  some  of  the 
needed  information.  These  people  are  much 
more  dangerous  and  much  more  disreputable 
than  the  I.  W.  W.  So  is  the  millionaire  who 
is  anxious  that  the  whole  world  shall  be  made 
aware  that  his  new  garden  will  cost  one  mil- 
lion dollars.     They  ought  all  to  be  interned. 


The  new  rules  issued  by  the  food  commis- 
sioner of  Italy  forbid  the  use  of  sugar  or 
cream  in  desserts,  or  in  any  ice  or  sweets. 
Fruit  preserved  in  syrup  is  considered  as 
marmalade,  and  therefore  may  be  sold. 
Cream  may  be  sold  and  served,  provided  it 
is  between  meals,  and  provided  no  sugar  is 
contained.  Xo  objection  is  made  to  the  use 
of  sweetening  substances  other  than  sugar 
for  fruit  or  coffee  ices,  provided  they  are 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  are  not 
contrary  to  any  eventual  ruling  of  the  finance 
minister  with  regard  to  saccharine  and  its 
products. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  40,000 
Jews  in  the  British  army,  including  8000 
Colonials.      About     30,000     are     on     foreign 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


.< 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"Ogden  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cutoff. 


« 


Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and    fertile  valleys. 


"Golden    State  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


Oil-Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED—^ 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Western 
Pacific 

Through  Service 
DAILY 

to 

Chicago       St.  Louis 
Kansas  City     Omaha 

via 

Salt  Lake  City 
and  Denver 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Standard  and  Tourist  Sleepers 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Electric  Lights 

Tickets,  iDfonnation,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  SL  Ferry  Depot 

OAKLAND : 
1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  Russian  applicant  for  naturalization 
papers  was  asked,  "What  is  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  ?"  "Rugged  and  healthy," 
he   answered. 


The  lecturer  had  been  describing  some  of 
the  sights  he  had  seen  abroad.  "There  are 
some  spectacles,"  he  said,  "that  one  never 
forgets."  "I  wish  you  would  tell  me  where 
I  can  get  a  pair,"  exclaimed  an  old  lady  in 
the  audience.     "I  am  always  forgetting  mine." 


Willie  Stone  had  been  sent  on  an  errand  to 
the  home  of  the  rich  Mr.  Lott.  He  returned 
with  the  astonishing  news  that  Mr.  Lott  was 
going  mad.  "What  makes  you  think  that?" 
his  father  asked.  "The  way  he  talked,"  said 
Willie.  "When  I  went  into  the  room  where 
he  wanted  to  see  me  he  said,  'Boy,  where  is 
your  hat  ?'  and  there  it  was  on  ray  head  all 
the  time!" 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


As  the  baseball  crowd  was  pushing  and 
struggling  to  get  out  at  the  game's  end  a 
small  boy  bored  his  way  to  the  fence  and 
began  to  climb  over  it.  "Hey  there,  kid," 
yelled  a  policeman;  "none  o'  that.  Go  out 
the  way  you  came  in."  By  this  time  the 
youngster  had  reached  the  top  of  the  fence. 
"Aw,  aint  I  doin'  it  ?"  he  said  as  he  vanished 
on  the  other  side. 


The  professor  was  showing  a  friend  round 
his  chemical  laboratory.  "What  has  become 
of  Jim  Fillbottle  ?"  the  friend  asked. 
"Wasn't  he  studying  with  the  class  last  year?" 
"Ah,  yes,"  replied  the  professor.  "Fillbottle, 
poor  fellow !  A  fine  student,  but  absent- 
minded  in  the  use  of  chemicals — very.  That 
slight  discoloration  on  the  ceiling — notice  it?" 
"Yes."     "That's  Fillbottle." 


A  sergeant  was  drilling  an  awkward  squad 
and  gave  the  command :  "Company  !  Atten- 
tion company,  lift  up  your  left  leg  and  hold 
it  straight  out  in  front  of  you!"  One  of  the 
squad  held  up  his  right  leg  by  mistake.  This 
brought  his  right-hand  companion's  left  leg 
and  his  own  right  leg  close  together.  The  of- 
ficer, seeing  this,  exclaimed  angrily :  "And 
who  is  that  blooming  galoot  over  there  hold- 
ing up  both  legs  ?" 


"Sir,    I    have    no    home,"    began   the   seedy- 
looking   man,    "and "      "No    taxes   to    pay, 

no  rent,  no  coal  bills,  no  worry  over  the  rise 
in    milk   prices !      Permit    me    to    congratulate 

you."      "I    have    no    job,    and "      "Lucky 

chap !     No  danger  of  being  sacked."     "But  I 

am  serious.     I  have  no  money,  and "     "No 

temptations  to  spend  it  foolishly  on  able- 
bodied  beggars.  Why,  you're  a  veritable  child 
of  fortune.     Good-day!" 


The  man  who  was  seeking  a  home  said  to 
agent :  "What  I  want  is  a  place  with  a  fine 
view."  The  agent,  who  was  rich  in  places  of 
all  sorts,  immediately  exclaimed :  "Here,  Fve 
got  just  what  you  are  looking  for.  But  it 
will  cost  you  a  little  more  than  the  one  I've 
just  shown  you."  "Are  you  sure  the  view  is 
all  right  ?"  continued  the  home-seeker.  "Why, 
man,  it  couldn't  be  better !  By  simply  going 
on  your  roof  you  can  see  a  big  league  base- 
ball game." 


"Will,"  said  a  newly  married  friend  to  Will 
Maupin,  the  Nebraska  poet,  "I'm  in  a  quan- 
dary as  to  just  what  I  should  call  my  wife's 
mother.  I  don't  like  to  call  her  'mother-in- 
law'  on  account  of  all  the  comic-paper  jokes 
on  that  name,  and  somehow  there's  a  certain 
sacredness  about  the  word  'mother'  that  makes 
me  hesitate  to  apply  it  to  any  but  my  own." 
"Well,"  said  Maupin,  "I  can  only  tell  you  of 
my  own  experience.  The  first  year  we  were 
married  I  addressed  my  wife's  mother  as 
'Say' ;   after   that   we   called   her   'Grandma.'  " 


A  conjurer  was  once  performing  at  a  fair, 
and,  taking  a  countryman  from  his  audience, 
commenced  to  illustrate  to  him  the  "transmu- 
tation of  metals."  He  borrowed  a  half-penny 
from  the  man  and,  after  making  a  few  passes, 
desired  him  to  hold  out  his  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment,   and    apparently    placed    the    half-penny 


in  it,  telling  him  to  close  his  hand.  Passing 
his  wand  over  the  countryman's  hand,  he  then 
asked  him  to  open  it,  and,  "You  see,"  said 
the  magician,  "I  have  changed  your  half- 
penny into  a  sovereign.  Now."  said  the 
wizard,  "I'll  change  it  back  again.  Give  me 
the  sovereign."  "Nay,  nay,  yer  warnt,"  said 
the  yokel,  pocketing  the  sovereign.  "You'll 
nay  change  it  into  a  'arpenny  again  ;  I'll  'old 
un  tight  enough,"  and  walked  off  with  the 
conjurer's  sovereign. 


Harry  Lauder  tells  the  following  story  about 
a  funeral  in  Glasgow  and  a  well-dressed 
stranger  who  took  a  seat  in  one  of  the  mourn- 
ing coaches.  The  other  three  occupants  of 
the  carriage  were  rather  curious  to  know 
who  he  was,  and  at  last  one  of  them  began 
to  question  him.  The  dialogue  went  like 
this:  "Ye'll  be  a  brither  o'  the  corp?" 
I'm  no*  a  brither  o'  the  corp."  "Weel 
be  his  cousin  ?"  "No,  I'm  no'  a  cousin." 
ony  rate  ye'll  be  a  frien'  o'  the  corp?" 
I'm  not  that  either.  Ye  see,  I've  no' 
very  weel  masel,"  the  stranger  explained  com- 
placently, "an'  my  doctor  has  ordered  me  car- 
riage exercise,  so  I  thocht  this  would  be  the 
cheapest  way  to  tak'  it." 


"No, 
ye'll 
"At 
"No, 
been 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Tommie  Sizes  Up  Sammie. 
'E'd   rawther   'ave  'is  coffee  than   'is  beer, 

'E   cawn't  tyke   any  pleasure  drinkin*   tea, 
"E  calls  th'   Lunnon    Times,   in  langwidge  queer, 

Official  organ — of  a  cemet'ry. 
'E  speaks  in  such   a  bloomin'   funny   wye — 

'E     talks     of     buddies,     side-kicks,     mutts,     and 
geeks, 
But  *e  can  'old  'is  end  up  any  dye, 

And   every   blinker   listens    when    *e   speaks. 

So    "ere's   to    you,    Sammie    Wammie,    if  you'll    let 

me   call   you   so. 
It    seems    jolly    strange    to    'ear    you    call    a    kippy 

blink  a  bo, 
But  no  matter  wot  yer  langwidge,   and  no  matter 

wot  you   do, 
Hi     daresay     we     'ave     some     failin's     wot     seem 

bloomin'    strange    to    you. 

— Detroit  Saturday  .\right. 


How  Dear,  Etc. 
How  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  bacon  of  childhood. 

As   fond   recollection  brings  it   to   my   mind! 
The    porkers    that    fed    in    the    deep-tangled    wild- 
wood 
On   acorns    and    things   of   that    sort   they   might 
find. 
Grew    sidemeat    that    hung    in    the    smokehouse    so 
gloomy 
Until  it  was  sliced   in  the  wintertime  drear; 
Oh,    find  me  that  bacon  of  old!     Bring  it  to  me; 
The  bacon  I'm  getting  today  is  so  dear! 

The  old-fashioned  bacon,  the  country  -cured  bacon, 
The  kind  that  was  not  too  expensive  to  cook. 

The  salt-oozing  bacon,  the  hick'ry- smoked  bacon, 
The  big  flitch  of  bacon  that  hung  on  the  hook. 

In  dreams  I  recall,   though  'tis  ever  so   dimly, 
The  way  they   would  butcher  the   pigs   in   those 
days— 
The     hired     man     who     wielded     the     hammer     so 
grimly, 
The    bladder    we    whanged    in    our    gay    childish 
ways; 
But  nowadays  there  is  a  fond  recollection — 
The    smart   of    the    smoke   and    the   tang   of   the 
brine, 
The  sniff  of  the  nose  and  the  squint  of  inspection, 
The  satisfied   "Umph,"   that  the  bacon  was  fine. 

The   old-fashioned  bacon,    the  streak-o'-Iean   bacon. 

The  stick-to-the-ribs  kind  that  folks  used  to  cook. 

The     hick'ry-  smoked     bacon,     the     two-inch     thick 

bacon. 

The  big  flitch  of  bacon  that  hung  on   the  hook. 

— Chicago  Post. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

l  The  German  Bank) 


Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Su  Frudsoa 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  dement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

JuneoOtb.  1917 

Assets $64,566,290.79 

Deposits 61^SI,1^0.fo 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.185.170.16 

Employees"  Pension  Fund 259.i^4'2>s 

Number  of  Depositors 65,717 

For  the  sit  months  ending  June  3"th.  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  -  2  Gming  Docks,  750  aid  4S-!  feet  long ;  3  Floating  Dock.  310,  271  anil  210  feci  loot 

Manufacturer,    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works :  City  Office : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Why  Have  You  Failed  to  Make  Your  Win  ? 

You  are  anxious  to  provide  properly  for 
the  future  of  those  dependent  on  you,  but 
you  have  failed  to  make  your  will.  Why  ? 
Probably  because  you  have  not  considered 
what  is  likely  to  occur  when  there  is  no  will. 

Perhaps  you  hava  a  blind  faith  that  the 
law  will  care  for  and  distribute  your  property 
satisfactorily  but  do  you  know  ?  Are  you 
sure  that  the  property  will  be  managed  and 
apportioned  as  you  wish  r 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call 
and  talk  over  the  matter  of  having  your 
own  lawyer  write  your  will  and  appointing  a 
competent  executor  and  trustee. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

i  Member  Asjoaatal  Sarags  Banks  of  So  Francisco  ) 

DECEMBER  30, 1916 
Total  Resources 

$9,120,415.25 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


CaDital $  4.'«  .000.»> 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,310.7**2 .:« 

Deposits..: -VJ.274.146  22 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bonil  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 


offices  AT 
San  Francisco 

Alaska  Commercial  Bidg. 


Los  Angeles 

Biggins  Bldg. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  or. 
request. 
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Chinese  Antiques 

284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited ) 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  Robert  Lewis  Coleman  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  his  daughter.  Miss  Cara  Coleman, 
and  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark.  Miss  Coleman  is  the  sis- 
ter of  >Ir.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  and  the  niece 
of  Mr.'  Harry  Simpkins.  Mr.  Clark  is  the  son 
of  Mr.'  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  and  the 
brother  of  Miss  Gertude  Clark.  He  is  a  nephew 
of  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Casey  and  Lieu- 
tenant Samuel  W.  M.  Haile  was  solemnized  on 
September  12th  in  Macon,  Georgia.  Mrs.  Haile 
is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
Casey  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Emery  Winship  and 
of  Mr.  Harold  Casey.  Lieutenant  Haile  is  aide 
to  Brigadier-General  E.  G.  Harris,  U.  S.  A. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Kate  Bennett  and  Cap- 
tain Allen  Stewart  Boyd,  U.  S.  A-  was  solemnized 
last  Tuesday  in  Berkeley  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  aunt,  Miss  E.  F.  Greet.  Rev.  W.  R.  H. 
Hodgkin  officiated.  Mrs.  Boyd  is  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  C.  C.  Bennett  of  the  Canadian  Field 
Artillery  and  the  sister  of  Major  A.  P.  Bennett 
and  Lieutenant  R.  O.  Greet  Bennett.  Captain 
Boyd  and  his  bride  will  reside  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  where  the  former  has  been  ordered  for  duty. 
Consul -General  H.  A.  Van  Coenen  Torchiana 
and  Mrs.  Torchiana  gave  a  reception  Friday 
afternoon  at  their  home  on  Steiner  Street  in 
compliment  to  Captain  J.  C.  Bentz  Van  der  Berg 
of  the   Dutch   cruiser   Tramp, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
honor  of  their  niece,  Miss  Flora  Miller.  The 
guests  included  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver,  Miss  Katherine  Hoyt,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams, 
Mr.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr. 
Percy  Morgan,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr.  Frank 
Monckton,  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis,  Mr.  Gordon  John- 
sou,  Mr.  Dean  Witter,  Air.  Winthrop  Austin,  and 
Captain  Robert  McDonald,  U.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Monday  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Friday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser  Douglas  were 
dinner  hosts  of  last  Thursday  evening,  entei  tam- 
ing a.  group  of  friends  in  compliment  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Charles  Bertody  Stone,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Stone.  Their  guests  included  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Stone,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Drummond  Mac- 
Gavin,  Mrs.  Agnes  Duff  Fen  wick,  Mrs.  Ursula 
Stone  Shean,  Miss  Kate  Darragh,  Mr.  Philip 
Baker,  Mr.  Garner  Smith,  Mr.  Frank  Stone,  and 
Captain  Charles  Freedman,  U.    S.  A. 

Captain  Edward  H.  Durrell,  TJ.  S.  N..  and 
Mrs.  Durrell  gave  a  tea-dance  Thursday  at  their 
home  at  Verba  Buena. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  last  Wednesday  evening,  her  guests 
including     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Talbot     Walker,     Miss 


Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Mr.  Stanford  Gwin.  Mr.  Charles  Keeney, 
and  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis. 

Mrs  Oliver  B.  Wyman  entertained  a  number 
of"  friends  at  tea  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home 
n    Fillmore    Street. 

\  Fashion  Show  was  held  Thursday  afternoon 
and  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  benefit 
of  the  San  Francisco  Maternity,  the  Home  for 
Incurables,  and  the  Catholic  Society  for  Be- 
friending Girls.  Among  those  who  engaged  boxes 
for  the  affair  were  Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mrs.  I. 
W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling,  Mrs.  C. 
O  G  Miller,  Mrs.  Berthe  L.  Welch,  Mrs.  Adolpho 
Stahl  Mrs  I.  N.  Walter,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleish- 
hacke'r,  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Bresse,  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley,  Mrs.  George 
Pope,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Douohpe,  Sr.t  Mrs.  Louis 
Schwabacker*  Mrs.  Leon  Roos,  Mrs.  Harry  Sher- 
man, Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker,  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mrs. 
Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Mrs.  James  Rolph,  Mrs.  Roy 
Bishop,  Mrs.  William  Breeze,  Mrs.  Melville 
Schweitzer,  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling,  Mrs.  Charles 
G.  Lathrop,  Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Sigmund 
Stern,   and    Miss  Jennie  Hooker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michaels  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis, 
complimenting  General  Carrol  A.  Devol,  TJ.  S.  A. 
The  guests  included  Judge  William  W.  Morrow 
and  Mrs.  Morrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Cap- 
tain   Charles    Lyman,    and    Captain    Mark    Gerstle- 

A  garden  party  was  held  Friday  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie  in  Claremont  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  Mrs. 
Frank  Stringham  and  Miss  Marian  Ransome  had 
charge  of  the  affair  and  were  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Duncan  McDuffie,  Mrs.  Frank  Glass,  Mrs.  T.  Ar- 
thur Rickard,  Mrs.  Walter  Morris  Hart,  Miss 
Rowena  Burns,  and  Miss  Mary  Gayley. 

Miss  Helen  Pierce  was  a  luncheon  hostess  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  last  Thursday  in  honor  of  Miss 
Miriam  Beaver.  Those  bidden  to  the  affair  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss 
Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams,  Miss  Einnim  McNear,  Miss  Marita 
Rossi,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  and  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow. 


Reception  and  Donation  Day. 

Foilowng  a  custom  of  long  standing,  the 
managers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Old 
Ladies'  Home  (2158  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  be- 
tween Central  and  Masonic  Avenues  J  have 
set  Thursday  next — 11th  instant — as  the  an- 
nual reception  and  donation  day.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  the  public  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  institution  or  to  recite  the  rec- 
ord of  its  good  deeds.  The  work  of  the  so- 
ciety, although  carried  on  without  blowing 
of  trumpets,  speaks  for  itself.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  home  sustains  some  twenty- 
eight  old  ladies,  many  of  whom  but  for  this 
agency  would  be  thrown  upon  the  world  in 
helpless  age.  The  annual  reception  day  for 
the  Old  Ladies"  Home  usually  brings  to  the 
door  of  that  institution  not  only  a  goodly 
company  of  kindly  disposed  people,  but  gifts 
of  a  substantial  kind.  Money  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  groceries,  fuel,  and  other  domestic  ne- 
cessities will  be  gladly  received  and  turned  to 
good  account. 

The  directorate  of  the  society  as  at  present 
organized  is  as  follows:  Mrs.  A.  L.  House 
(president),  Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh  (vice- 
president),  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  (recording 
secretary),  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Hobart  (correspond- 
ing secretary),  Mrs.  Warren  D.  Clark  (treas- 
urer), Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby,  Mrs.  John  H. 
Philip,  Mrs.  George  Caswell,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ham- 
mond, Mrs.  M.  L.  Nokes,  Mrs.  George  Reed, 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Buffam,  Mrs.   B.  M.  Gunn. 


Dr.   George  Willcutt  and  Mrs.  Willcutt  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a   son. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Duncan    are    being 
con: gra tul ated  upon   the  birth  of  a  son. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Martin    Erickson    are   being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


APARTMENTS  DE  LUXE 

1824  and  1830  JACKSON  STREET 

Near  Leavenworth 

Beautiful  apartments  of  6 

and  7  rooms  and  3  baths. 

Marine  View. 

HOLLMAN  &  SAMUELS 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 

45  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Ebright  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a   son. 

«•» 

Charles  W.  Merrill. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Merrill  left  on  October  2d 
for  ■  Washington  in  response  to  the  call  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  food  administrator. 
Mr.  Merrill  is  a  well-known  engineer,  and  is 
the  president  of  the  Merrill  Metallurgical 
Company  at  121  Second  Street.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  state  directors  of  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board,  which  directed  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  government  on  the  industrial  in- 
ventory for  California,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  Californians  in  the  service  of  the  food 
administration. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 

On  Monday,  October  Sth,  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  the  sale  of  seats  for  single  concerts 
for  the  coming  season  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony   Orchestra  will   begin. 

The  first  pair  of  symphonies  will  be  given 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Friday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 12th,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  October 
14th,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred   Hertz. 

In  respect  to  the  sale  of  season  tickets,  just 
concluded,  Secretary-Manager  A.  W.  Widen- 
ham  reports  that  the  funds  .received  have 
been  much  greater  than  anticipated,  and  he 
urges  those  who  desire  to  attend  the  first  con- 
certs to  secure  their  tickets  at  once  to  avoid 
disappointment. 

The  programme  which  Conductor  Hertz  has 
arranged  for  the  first  pair  of  symphonies  will 
be  opened  by  Beethoven's  overture,  "Corio- 
lanus,"  followed  by  Brahms'  Variations  on 
Haydn's  choral,  "St.  Anthony."  Modern 
Russia  will  be  represented  in  the  final  pro- 
grammed number  through  Rachmaninoff's 
First  Symphony  in  E  minor,  a  work  full  of 
Slav  passion. 

As  was  the  custom  last  year,  the  Friday 
concerts  will  begin  at  3  o'clock  and  the  Sun- 
day concerts  at  2 :30  o'clock.  The  Sunday 
symphony  programme  will  be  exactly  the  same 
as  that  given  Friday,  though  the  prices  will 
be  just  half  those  charged  Friday.  On  Sun- 
day, October  21st,  the  first  "pop"  concert  of 
the  season  will  be  given. 


Members  of  the  Mescalero  Indian  tribe, 
whose  reservation  lies  near  Tularosa,  New 
Mexico,  bought  $4600  of  the  Liberty  Bonds. 
Some  of  the  buyers  are  descendants  of  old 
Geronimo.  One  of  Geronimo's  widows,  Azul 
Geronimo,    took    $100    of    the    Liberty    Bonds. 


The  entire  subscription  to  the  first  Liberty 
Loan  was  paid  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury before  the  end  of  August. 


Army  and  NBvy  Red  Cross. 
The  Reading  Matter  Committee  for  Army 
and  Navy,  San  Francisco  Chapter,  American 
National  Red  Cross,  has  moved  from  278 
Post  Street  to  headquarters,  room  512  Gar- 
field Building,  942  Market  Street,  where 
books,  magazines,  and  papers  will  be  grate- 
fully received. 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Ideal  Villa  Sites.  With  beautiful  surroundings, 
less  than  40  minutes  from  your  office.  Climate 
and  view  unsurpassed.  BUY  AN  ACRE  IN- 
STEAD OF  A  CITY  LOT.     Homes  built  to  suit. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Port  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manager 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


ECONOMY 


Our  battleships  literally  eat  paint.  The 
initial  color  requirements  for  a  new  battle- 
ship cost  about  $25,000,  which  is  the  price 
of  about  one  hundred  tons  of  the  kind  of 
paint  the  navy  uses.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
is  customary  to  repaint  the  different  parts  of 
a  ship  two  or  three  times  a  year.  This  brings 
the  annual  outlay  in  paint  for  the  entire  fleet 
to  $1,000,000.  The  most  important  coating  a 
vessel  receives  is  the  paint  supplied  to  the 
submerged  parts  of  the  hull  to  protect  it  from 
corrosion   or   barnacles. 


Citizens  of  the  Isle  of  Man  have  complained 
to  London  because  the  20,000  or  25,000  Ger- 
man prisoners  there  are  pampered  by  excel- 
lent rations  and  living  conditions  while  the 
product  of  their  work  is  permitted  to  com- 
pete with  the  products  of  the  normal  busi- 
nesses of  the  island  and  of  England. 


Retail  dealers  in  paper  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Ecuador  have  found  news-print  paper  the 
cheapest  kind  they  can  obtain  for  wrapping 
purposes,  since  the  war  began,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  while  other 
grades  have  risen  to  high  prices. 


WANTED 

Position  desired  as  private  secretary  or  estate 
manager  by  man  of  wide  business  experience. 
Thoroughly  familial  with  banking  and  California 
land  practices  and  good  correspondent.  Has  ex- 
cellent record  in  developing  interests  and  conserv- 
ing expenses.  An  executive  in  pubic  utility  for 
seven  years  and  director  in  several  holding  com- 
panies. Age  34.  Bank  rt  ferences.  Address 
Box   E,  Argonaut    Office,  207    Powell    Street. 


F.  N.  DOWLING, 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 


26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PARIS 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES,  BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


Hotel 

I?sAi$eles 


•.!';.", 


J  '  An  absolutely 

J, '/         fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 

high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vice-Prei.  and  Managing  Director 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING, 
TENNIS.  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


CLOYNE  COURT 

Berkeley,  California 

A  quiet,  sunny  hote'  at  the  foot  of  the 
Berkeley  hills— one  block  from  the  elec- 
tric car  line— forty-five  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Berkeley  4710 


J.  M.  PIERCE,  HI 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager) 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS   FIR 
and  PILING 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


October  6,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments   to   and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  St.  Cyr  left  Friday  for 
French  Lick  Springs,  Indiana,  after  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  in  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Laurance  Scott  has  gone  to  Oklahoma, 
where  he  has  been  ordered   for  station. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  and  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin  left  Thurs- 
;ay    for    the    Atlantic    coast    for    an    indefinite    so- 

urn. 

rs.   Francis   Carolan   and    Mile.   Renee   Criticos 
:ave    returned    to    San    Francisco    from    a    trip    to 
[the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Ames,  who  returned  re- 
cently from  Mill  Valley,  have  taken  a  house  on 
Washington  Street  for  the  winter. 

Captain  Loring  Pickering  and  Mrs.  Pickering 
left  Wednesday  for  Texas,  where  the  former  has 
ieen  ordered   for  duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Sr.,  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  having 
passed   the  summer  at  the   Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rosborough  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  for  the  winter 
season. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Page  returned  last  Friday  to  her 
home  in  Belvedere  from  a  sojourn  at  San  Pedro. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  F.  Humphrey,  Jr., 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  and  are  stationed  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Mrs.  Gardner  Bullis  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  her  home  in  Los  Angeles  and  is  the  guest 
of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna, 
at  their  home  on  Laguna   Street. 

Miss  Alice  Tower  of  Boston  has  been  spending 
several  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Till- 
uinnn   at  their  ranch   at  Aptos. 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Lamphier  and  her  son,  Master 
Thomas  G.  Lamphier,  Jr.,  are  spending  several 
weeks  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Lamphier's    father,    Mr.    Charles   Wellington    Cobb. 

Major  Herbert  Moffitt  has  gone  to  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  where  he  has  been  ordered  for  hos- 
pital duty. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  left  for  the  East  last 
Thursday  to  reenter  school.  Miss  Grant  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  and  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin. 

Mrs.  James  Everard  of  New  York  will  pass  the 
winter  in  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  taken  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins. 

Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Lilley,  with  Miss  Ethel 
Lilley  and  Mr.  Neale  Lilley  left  last  week  for 
the   East  where   they   will   pass    the  winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Casey  returned  Monday 
to  the  city  after  having  passed  the  week-end  in 
Palo  Alto. 

Baron  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  and  Baroness  Van 
EcV  ha'v'o  returned  to  their  home  on  Broadway 
from    a   trip    to    Southern    California. 

Mrs.    Simon    Clayburg,    who    has    been    spending 
*    the  summer  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  in  San  Mateo, 


PHILLIPS  HOME  SCHOOL 

For  Young  Children 
Kindergarten  and  Montessori  Training; 
Supervised    Play;     Board    and    Home 
Care;   Number  limited. 

MRS.  E.  T.  PHILLIPS 
TELEPHONE  WEST  3140    1249  BRODERICK  STREET 


has    returned    to    town    and    has    taken    apartments 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Frank  Holmes  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Margaret  Holmes,  have  taken  apartments  at  Stan- 
ford  Court   for  the  winter  months. 

The  Misses  Maud  and  Dorothy  Woods  have  re- 
turned to-  their  home  on  California  Street  from 
a  visit  in  Los  Gatos. 

Lieutenant  James  B.  Howell,  U.  S.  N.,  left 
Monday  for  Washington  for  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Deering  have  re- 
opened their  home  on  Buchanan  Street,  after 
having  passed    the   summer   in   Los  Altos. 

Mrs.  Emmeline  Childs  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Los  Angeles,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee  and  Miss  Mauricia 
Mintzer  have  taken  a  house  together  at  American 
Lake,  where  Mr.  Dibblee  and  Mr.  Lucio  Mintzer 
are   stationed. 

Mrs.  Othello  Scribner  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Presidio  Terrace  from  a  trip  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  state. 

Lieutenant-Colonel    Charles    Bertody    Stone,    Jr., 

U.  S.  A.,  who,  with  Mrs.  Stone,  arrived  last  week 

from   the  Orient,  has  gone  to   Camp  Dodge,   Iowa, 

,  for    station.      Mrs.    Stone    and    their    children    will 

probably  remain  in  San  Francisco  during  the  win- 

;  ter  months. 

|       Mr.   and   Mrs.   Hubert   Mee  will  leave  in   a  few 

days   for  New    York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

I       Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  returned  last  week 

to  their  home  on   Buchanan   Street  from  a  trip  to 

Webber  Lake. 

Miss  Louise  Clark  left  yesterday  for  her  home 
in  Honolulu,  after  a  visit  with  Miss  Doris  Dur* 
rell  at  her  home  at  Yerba  Buena. 
I  Mr,  Sheldon  Pennoyer  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
American  Lake,  where  he  lias  entered  the  training 
camp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athol  McBean  have  reopened 
their  home  on  Washington  Street,  after  having 
passed  the  summer  months  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sexton  Thompson  have 
taken  a  house  at  Pacific  and  Presidio  Avenues  for 
the    winter    months. 

Mrs.  Edward  Burke  Corbet  arrived  a  tew  dayi- 
ago  from  Tacoma  and  is  the  guest  of  her  mothei 
Mrs.    Prentiss    Cobb  Hale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  and  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Fries  have  moved  back  to  their  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis,  after  having  occupied  the  Tom 
Driscoll  mansion  at  Hillsborough  during  the  sum- 
mer. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fries  expect  to  spend  the 
winter  in  the  East,  while  Mr.  Frank  II.  Fries 
will  be  in  the  government  service  in  France  about 
the  same  time. 

Judge  Charles  Slack  and  Mrs.  Slack  are  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  in  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gregory  Parrott  have 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  spending 
a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Parrott's  mother,  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood Hopkins,  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings  will  leave  in  a 
few  days  for  Lima,  TW-.  where  thev  w'll  reside 
ir.Jcf,:.:^ly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  have  been 
spending  several   days   at    Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Kling  arrived  Tuesday  from  Hono- 
lulu and  is  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont,  where  they  will  reside 
until  their  departure  for  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  have  taken  the 
house  of  Mrs,  Thomas  Magee  on  Pacific  Avenue 
for  the  winter  months. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper  and  Miss  Helen  Hooper 
have  gone  to  Nevada  for  a  brief  visit. 

Lieutenant  Ellery  Stone,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  a  few 


Fresh  from  the  Oven  to  Your  Door 

WHY  NOT  ? 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 


Hygienic  Baking  Corporation 

3700  GEARY  STREET 

Telephone  Pacific  8801 

MADE  OF  SPERRY  FLOUR  EXCLUSIVELY 


SPERRY 


Flour 


"A  Sperry  Product 


*» 


For  more  than  60  years  a 
favorite  in  California  homes 
because  in  all  that  time  it 
has  never  wavered  from  the 
highest  standards  and  ideals  of 

QUALITY 


'OUR   VERY    GOOD     HEALTH 


SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  is  prepared  with  eighty-five  per  cent,  water  from  Glacier  Spring, 
one  of  the  group  of  springs  at  Shasta  Springs,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  selected  root  of  Jamaica  gin- 
ger, choice  extracts  of  fruit  and  pure  cane  sugar,  scientifically  compounded. 

GLACIER  SPRING  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  pure  melted  snows  of  Mt.  Shasta.  It 
is  practically  non-mineral  which  renders  it  much  more  preferable  for  the  manufacture  of  ginger 
ale  than  the  water  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Inasmuch  as  ginger  ale,  when  ready  for 
market,  consists  of  fully  eighty-five  per  cent,  water,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  the  Purer  the 
water,  the  Better  the  ale. 

SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  may  be  truthfully  termed  THE  HEALTH  DRINK  OF  ALL 
DRINKS.  AT  ALL  DEALERS  Or  the 


SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO-OAKLAND 
SACRAMENTO-LOS  ANGELES 


days  ago  from  Southern  California  and  is  visiting 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Edgar  Stone,  at  her  home  in 
Oakland. 

Major  Alanson  Weeks  left  Saturday  for  Ameri- 
can Lake,  where  he  will  be  joined  in  the  near 
future  by  Mrs,  Weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  E.  Wyman  will  leave  in  a 
few  days  for  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  the 
former  has  been  ordered   for  duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Polhemus  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  visit  of  several  months  in 
the   Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Leontine  de  Sabla,  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  St.  Regis  in  New  York  for  the 
winter  season. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Wisser  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Berkeley  from  a  visit  in  Santa  Barbara  with 
Mrs.    George   Coleman. 

Mrs.  Harold  S.  Chase  has  returned  from  a 
brief  trip  to  Santa  Barbara  and  has  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  few  days'  sojourn  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  are  spending 
several  weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller 
at  their  home   on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  John  Dempster  McKee  has  reopened  her 
home  on  Washington  Street,  after  having  passed 
the  summer  in   Ross. 

Admiral  Uriel  Sebree,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Sebree  arrived  Monday  from  Coronado  and  are 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  left  Wednesday 
for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  York  and 
Washington. 

Dr.  William  Boericke  and  Mrs.  Boericke  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  have  gone  to  New 
York,  where  they  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Lawrence   Metcalfe  Symmes. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Flora  Miller,  have  gone  to  Portland  for  a  visit 
of  several  weeks. 

Captain  Max  Elser,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Elser, 
with  their  children,  arrived  several  days  ago  from 
Honolulu  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  Elser's  mother, 
Mrs.   Edson  Lewis,  at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  George  P.  Tallant,  Jr.,  has  arrived  in  New 
York  en  route  to  France,  where  he  will  join  the 
American    Ambulance   Corps. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  and  Miss  Laura  Baldwin 
will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  the  East,  to  be  gone 
for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  has  gone  to  New  York, 
where   she   will   remain   throughout   the   winter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Magee  will  spend  the 
winter  in  San  Francisco,  having  taken  the  home 
of  Mr.   and   Mrs.    Charles  H.    Bentley. 


A  Tunneler's  Desire. 

Just  as  every  airman  has  one  ambition 
above  all  others — namely,  to  bring  down  a 
Zeppelin — so  every  tunneler  has  a  pet  de- 
sire, and  that  is  to  "hole"  into  a  Boche  gal- 
lery. Not  to  destroy  his  gallery  with  a  mine, 
which  is  an  everyday  occurrence,  but  to  break 
direct   into  it. 

The  tunneler's  job  is  first  to  protect  the  in- 
fantry from  enemy  mining,  and,  secondly,  to 
assist  the  infantry  to  advance  by  gently 
hoisting  Fritz  into  the  air  at  a  given  mo- 
ment by  means  of  a  well-laid  charge,  there- 
by destroying  sundry  and  badly  damaging  the 
moral  of  many.  Fritz's  tunnelers  try  to  do 
likewise — but    less    successfully. 

Tunnelers — that  is,  British  tunnelers— hate 
defensive  mining  (says  a  writer  in  the  Lon- 
don Mail).  What  they  really  enjoy  is  a  big 
offensive  job,  such  as  the  last  "show"  at 
Ypres.  When  orders  come  to  drive  a  gal- 
lery some  hundreds  of  yards  long  at  a  depth 
considerably  below  the  surface,  to  reach  a 
given  strong  point  in  the  enemy's  lines 
through  a  country  known  to  be  infested  with 
Hun  galleries,  there  is  joy  in  the  miner's 
mess. 

The    tunneler's    hope    of    "holing"    into    a 


Boche  gallery  is  usually  realized  during  an 
offensive  operation. 

Poking  along  his  galleries,  the  tunneling 
officer  comes  suddenly  upon  an  excited  miner, 
who  whispers  hoarsely  that  "they've  broke 
into  summat." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  timbers  are  down 
and  the  black  hole  of  the  Boche  gallery  with 
its   unknown   mysteries   lies   revealed. 

"Smith,  back  you  go  to  the  shaft,  tell  Ser- 
geant Robinson  that  we've  'holed'  into  the 
Huns'  gallery,  and  to  come  here  at  once  with 
three  good  men,  bayonets,  and  bombs  ;  hurry  ! 
You,  Jones,  stay  here  and  hold  this  gallery 
at  all  costs  until  I'm  back.  Any  Boche  that 
shows  up  hit,  and  hit  hard."  And  the  tun- 
neling officer  pulls  out  an  automatic  pistol 
and   creeps   forward  into   the   darkness. 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  in  entering  the 
enemy's  system  of  mine  galleries,  unloading 
an  enemy  mine,  and  bringing  back  prisoners 
and  valuable  information,"  reads  the  official 
version. 

"Just  my  luck  that  I  happened  to  be  on 
shift  when  we  'holed,' "  confided  Lieutenant 
X.,  M.  C,  R.  E.,  to  the  approving  mess. 
"Any  of  you  chaps  would  have  done  the  same 
thing,   or  better,   if  you'd  had  the  chance." 
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Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  em- 
ulation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  the  Argonaut,  published 
weekly  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  October  1, 
1917. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco — ss. 

Before  mc,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Wm.  J.  Milliken,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  Argonaut  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24.  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,    to    wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are: 

Publisher,  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company... 

San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Editor  and  Managing  Editor,  Alfred  Holman... 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Business  Manager,  Wm.  J.  Milliken 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Argonaut  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Alfred  Holman  owns  all  the 
stock  of  the  corporation. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)      None. 

Wm.  J.   Milliken, 
(Signature  of  Business  Mana^ur. ) 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    22d 
day   of   September,    1917. 

(Seal)  John    E.   Manders, 

Notary  Public  in  and    for  the  City  and  County  «f 
San   Francisco,   State  of   California. 
(My  commission  expires  January  26,    191?.  ' 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  time  did  my  wife  say  she  would  be 
here?"  "An  hour  ago,  sir."  "Dear  mel  I'm 
early  !" — Life. 

"How  do  you  feel,  colonel,  after  killing  a 
man?"  "Oh,  I  don't  know,  doctor.  How  do 
you  feel?" — London  Opinion. 

She — Why  did  the  land  agent  speak  of  the 
property  as  a  parcel?  He — Because  it  is  tied 
up,  I  suppose. — Boston  Transcript. 

Yeast — My  wife  used  to  play  the  banjo 
beautifully.  Crimsonbeak — Now  she  picks  on 
you,  I  suppose. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"I  thought  you  had  given  up  burnt-wood 
art,  dearie."  "Ferdinand,  how  can  you  be  so 
heartless?  This  is  a  pie." — Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  the  day  wore  when 
it  wore  on?"  "Probably,  judging  from  the 
recent  temperatures,  it  was  a.  sweater." — Bal- 
timore American. 

First  Alumnus— And  don't  things  look  fa- 
miliar, though?  Second  Alumnus — They  sure 
do — was  at  a  dance  last  night  and  saw  my  old 
dress  suit. — Cornell  Widow. 

"You'll  find  my  ancestor's  name  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence."  "Well,  you'll 
find  my  name  on  the  registration  lists  of 
1917." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Now  that  you  are  opulent  I  suppose  you 
hear  sweet  music  and  inhale  delicate  per- 
fumes." "Nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Mr. 
Curarox.  "I  listen  to  auto  horns  and  smell 
gasoline." — Washington   Star. 

"Could  you — er — give  me  a  blonde  hair  to 
put  on  my  coat,  Miss  Rose  ?"  said  the  insig- 
nificant-looking little  man.  "My  wife  has 
somehow  gotten  the  idea  that  other  women 
are  indifferent  to  me." — Life. 

"He'll  make  a  good  husband  for  some- 
body," said  the  young  woman  gravely.  "My 
dear  girl,"  said  the  grass  widow,  "I'd  have 
you  understand  that  good  husbands  are  made, 
not  born." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"What's  Scribson  doing?"  "He's  whipping 
a  poem  into  shape?"  "He  seems  to  be  wor- 
ried." "Yes.  It's  hard  work-.  He's  trying  to 
prevent  a  sonnet  from  degenerating  into  vers 
libre." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Uncle  Ezra — So  ye  just  got  back  from 
New  York !  What's  the  difference  between 
hfi-cj  hfi  country" 
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in  the  country  you  go  to  bed  feeling  all  in 
and  get  up  feeling  fine,  and  in  the  city  you 
go  to  bed  feeling  fine  and  get  up  feeling  all 
in. — Life. 

Wiggins — Speaking  of  facial  characteristics., 
do  you  know  that  I  was  once  taken  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ?  Biggins — And  a  man  once 
mistook  me  for  the  Kaiser.  Diggins — That's 
nothing;  a  few  weeks  ago  an  old  school  chum 
of  mine  stepped  up  to  me  on  the  street  and 
remarked,  "Holy  Moses,  is  that  you?" — 
Woman's  World.  * 

"I  hope."  said  the  car  conductor  pensiveh, 
after  taking  the  names  of  the  people  who  saw 
the   lady    lose   her   balance,    "that   women    will 

i    party  j 


of   their  own   and  a  convention   and   a  pi, 
form."     "And  then  what?"     "And  that  the; 
advocate  capital  punishment  for  anybody  who 
gets   off  the   platform   backward." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


"If    a    civilian    should    make    insulting 
marks    in    a    public    house,"    said    the    offic< 
"and   endeavor  to  quarrel,   the   well-conducted 
soldier  should   drink   his  beer  and   go   away.'' 
Later    on    the    men    were    again    asked    as 
whether  they  understood  him  or  not     "No 
Private    Feeler,    what    would    you    do    if    yi 
were  in  a  hotel  and  a  civilian  tried  to  quai 
with  you-"     "I  should  drink  his  beer,  sir, 
'<><k     it,"     replied     the     recruit. —  Wcxchestl 
■:an. 
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"  The  Army  Is  the  Hand." 
The  Argonaut  has  small  satisfaction  in  its  privilege 
saying  "I  told  you  so"  with  respect  to  I.  W.  W. 
itrages  at  Modesto,  San  Diego,  and  elsewhere.  All 
ong  it  has  been  plain  enough  that  there  exists  in 
e  country  a  considerable  element  of  incendiarv 
aitors.  not  only  ready,  but  eager  to  do  any  mis- 
ief  calculated  to  embarrass  the  government  and 
ereliy  give  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies.  The 
ogress  of  events  has  now  sufficiently  illustrated  the 
Shendous  hazards  of  the  situation.  In  Washington, 
ontana.  Arizona,  Xew  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  here  in 
ilifornia  there  have  been  incidents  quite  enough  illus- 
tating  the  necessity  for  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
'Vcrnment  both  prompt  and  severe  in  relation  to  the 
W  .  VV.  breed  of  agitators  and  criminals.  In  ordi- 
ry  times  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  these  inci- 

Ints  to  the  courts.    But  this  is  not  an  ordinary  time; 
is  a  very  special  time.     It  is  a  time  calling  for  pro- 
dures  more  rapid  and  for  processes  more  summary 
|  an  those  of  courts  and  lawyers.     As  we  said  three 
jonths  ago,  the  army  is  the  hand,  so  in  the  light  of 
ents  we  now  repeat,  the  army  is  the  hand  to  punish 
lid  restrain  the  special   forms  of  outlawry  practiced 


by  the  I.  W.  W.  and  their  sympathizers.  A  recent  in- 
cident at  Astoria,  Oregon,  detailed  in  last  week's  Argo- 
naut, sufficiently  illustrates  both  the  effectiveness  and 
the  necessity  for  military  action.  Until  the  job  of 
rounding  up  the  anarchists  and  outlaws  who  are  per- 
petrating outrages  all  over  the  country  shall  be  taken 
from  the  courts  and  given  to  the  army,  we  shall  have 
further  outrages  similar  to  those  currently  reported. 


Hetch  Hetchy  Investigation  Balked. 

A  dozen  years  or  more  ago  there  was  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  the  financial  affairs  of  New 
York  City  an  organization  styling  itself  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  organization  of  expert  examiners  and  accountants 
doing  for  the  municipality  the  kind  of  work  done  for 
business  firms  by  expert  bookkeepers.  As  the  work 
progressed  it  was  seen  to  be  a  bigger  job  than  had  been 
expected — one  far  beyond  the  resources'  of  the  small 
group  of  citizens  under  whose  inspiration  it  was  under- 
taken. Appeal  was  made  for  contributions  in  promo- 
tion of  an  obviously  businesslike  project;  it  was  heard 
and  heeded  by  many  very  considerable  taxpayers  hav- 
ing the  'natural  wish  to  know  how  their  money  was 
being  spent.  The  results  were  highly  instructive  in 
their,  exposition  of  extravagance  and  carelessness  and 
as  pointing  the  way  to  better  methods  of  conducting 
the  public  business.  The  reports  of  the  bureau  entered 
not  at  all  upon  the  sphere  of  opinion ;  its  whole  and 
only  business  was  to  develop  facts,  conclusions  based 
upon  the  facts  being  left  to  those  whom  they  might 
concern. 

So  effective  and  important  became  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  that  it  was  established 
as  a  permanent  institution.  It  attracted  attention  else- 
where. Taxpayers  in  other  cities,  observing  the  good 
work  in  New  York,  instituted  like  organizations,  calling 
upon  the  original  bureau  for  men  trained  in  the  busi- 
ness of  working  out  from  the  mazes  of  municipal  book- 
keeping essentiab  facts  and  figures  and  presenting  them 
in  terms  plain  enough  for  popular  comprehension. 
Thus  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research — 
supported  by  private  subscription — became  a  parent  or- 
ganization from  which  many  cities  in  the  country  have 
drawn  experts. 

Even  the  government  of  the  United  States  under  the 
administration  of.  President  Taft  called  upon  the  New 
York  bureau  for  trained  men  and  employed  them  for 
several  years  in  digging  into  the  government  depart- 
ments and  of  coordinating  their  expenditures  in  an 
intelligent  system  of  reports.  Dr.  Cleveland,  who  in 
person  supervised  this  work  for  the  government,  made 
what  probably  is  the  one  and  only  comprehensible  finan- 
cial statement  that  any  President  has  ever  had  for  his 
personal  and  official  guidance. 


Something  more  than  a  year  ago  a  group  of  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco,  moved  thereto 
by  the  large  and  increasing  charges  of  government 
here,  organized  a  Research  Bureau  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  financial  operations  of  the  munici- 
pality. Of  this  organization  Mr.  Bruce  Cornwall  is 
the  president.  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Moody  is  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  J.  J.  Fagan  the  treasurer.  The  directors 
are.  with  the  officials  above  named:  Messrs.  Colbert 
Coldwell,  S.  G.  Buckbee.  R.  G.  Hooker.  William  H. 
Crocker.  John  S.  Drum,  Herbert  Fleishhacker,  J.  K. 
Lynch,  William  A.  Magee.  George  A.  Pope,  James  B. 
Walsh,  A.  Schilling,  and  George  Whittell.  all  men  of 
character  and  of  standing.  Drawing  trained  examiners 
and  accountants  from  the  New  York  bureau  the  local 
organization  set  to  work  upon  the  affairs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  a  report  entitled  "The  Government  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco"  this  local  bureau 
gave  to  the  public  last  year  a  careful  "survey,"  setting 


forth  facts  and  figures  concerning  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment. It  exhibited  many  wastes  and  extravagances, 
and  although  its  work  has  not  been  cordially  received 
by  the  municipal  authorities  it  has  through  the  force 
of  publicity  brought  about  some  important  economies. 
Very  recently  in  the  course  of  its  investigation  the 
Research  Bureau  undertook  a  study  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  project.  The  purpose  was  the  entirely  legiti- 
mate one  of  developing  the  facts  concerning  that 
enterprise — the  amounts  expended  and  for  what  pur- 
poses, the  ends  in  view  with  the  adaptability  of  the 
various  means  in  operation,  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  physical  problem,  etc.  What  it  was  proposed  to 
develop  and  set  forth  is  precisely  what  any  citizen  and 
taxpayer  of  San  Francisco  has  the  right  to  know.  A 
more  proper  or  a  more  necessary  enterprise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  interests  of  San  Francisco  could  hardly 
be  conceived.  

But  the  investigation  has  struck  a  snag.  The  bureau 
is  not  to  be  permitted  by  the  municipal  authorities  to 
examine  the  data  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project.  Access 
to  records  essential  to  development  of  the  facts — of 
facts  interesting  and  important  to  everyr  citizen  and 
taxpayer — has  been  denied  by  City  Engineer  M.  M. 
O'Shaughnessy.  The  terms  of  this  denial  are  set  forth 
in  an  official  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  to 
Mayor  Rolph.  "I  very  seriously  question,"  says  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  "the  wisdom  of  furnishing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  data  which  is  now  being  compiled  on  this 
project  until  the  same  is  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic." ,  By  the  phrase  "available  to  the  general  public" 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  means  until  his  own  report  shall  be 
made  up  in  the  terms  and  after  the  manner  common 
to  official  statements  from  which  the  average  man  turns 
in  confusion,  unable  to  make  head  or  tail  of  anything. 
In  striking  illustration  of  the  "official"  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  public  we  have  current  reports  on  our 
municipal  road  system  by  which  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  the  system  is  financially  successful,  whereas  an 
honest  report  would  show  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  it 
ran  behind  to  the  tune  of  $35,171.31. 


Mr.  O'Shaughnessy-'s  reasons  are  interesting:  The 
engineer  (Robert  G.  Dieck)  assigned  by  the  director 
of  the  Research  Bureau  to  the  work  of  investigating 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  is,  in  the  view  of  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy.  discredited  by  the  fact  that  he  was  once 
"defeated  for  the  position  of  commissioner  of  public 
works  at  Portland.  Oregon."  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
quotes  one  Barbour,  the  present  commissioner  of  public 
works  in  Portland,  in  the  declaration  that  the  system 
established  by  Mr.  Dieck  was  "too  elaborate  for  a  city 
the  size  of  Portland."  Further.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
does  not  deem  it  "consistent  with  the  dignity"  of  the 
bureau  of  engineering  of  San  Francisco  to  turn  over 
for  criticism  to  "a  man  of  Mr.  Dieck's  limited  experi- 
ence" all  of  the  data  now  being  compiled  on  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  project.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  objects  further 
on  the  ground  that  the  report  of  the  bureau  hitherto 
published  with  respect  to  municipal  operations  in  San 
Francisco  does  not  accord  with  his  own  statements  and 
views. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  that  Mr.  Dieck, 
the  engineer  assigned  by  the  bureau  to  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  investigation,  is  a  man  of  distinguished  record 
and  of  high  professional  standing.  He  was  taken  by- 
President  Taft,  then  governor-general,  to  Manila  in 
1900,  and  for  eight  years  was  supervising  engineer  in 
charge  of  government  public  works  in  the  Philippines. 
He  served  for  four  years  as  commissioner  of  public 
works  at  Portland.  Oregon,  and  is  at  present  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Portland  Chapter  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers.  It  would  seem  thai 
record  should  weigh  heavily  against  the  trivial 
cumstance    that    in    a    popular    election    Mr. 
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was  once  defeated  for  reelection  by  a  professional 
"liner"  and  glad-hander  without  engineering  experi- 
ence. We  suspect  that  even  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy.  if 
he  shall  give  himself  a  moment's  reflection,  will 
waive  this  objection.  For.  if  memory  serves,  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  was  once  defeated  by  an  adverse  popu- 
lar vote  in  a  candidacy  for  town  trustee  of  the  village 
of  Mill  Valley.  Perhaps  in  fairness  to  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy it  should  be  explained  that  this  blight  upon  his 
political  ambitions  was  due,  not  to  any  question  respect- 
ing his  professional  qualifications,  but  was  wholly  per- 
sonal, being  creditable  to  his  alleged  ownership  of  the 
local  "Chinatown."  But  all  this  was  long  ago,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  is  justified  in  regarding  it 
as  relegated  by  a  lapse  of  time  to  the  limbo  of  em- 
barrassments outlived  and  forgotten. 


But  the  most  serious  charge  embodied  in  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy's  protest  is  based  upon  the  allegation 
that  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Research  is  a  "branch 
of  the  New  York  bureau"  and  that  the  latter  is  "partly 
financed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation."  Concluding, 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  makes  this  statement: 

As  you  are  well  aware.  Mr.  Mayor,  no  institution  founded 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  can  be  expected  to  look  with  favor 
or  impartiality  on  municipal  ownership  or  any  project  con- 
nected therewith.  You  know  of  the  overt  attacks  on  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  system  by  "unscrupulous  malefactors  of  great 
wealth,"  by  power  companies,  by  so-called  nature  lovers,  by 
irrigationists.  by  competing  water  companies,  and  by  other 
interests  opposed  to   this  great  project. 

It  is.  therefore,  my  recommendation  that  the  request  of  the 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search be  refused  and  that  he  and  his  assistants  be  accorded 
onlv  the  same  courtesies  as  are  shown  to  every-  other  citizen 
of  San  Francisco. 

Xow  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
was  not  the  founder  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of 
Research.  Xor  is  the  San  Francisco  bureau  a  branch 
of  the  Xew  York  bureau.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
independent  local  institution,  supported  wholly  by  an 
organization  of  citizens  whose  only  interest  is  in  the 
development  of  bottom  facts  relative  to  the  system, 
the  projects,  and  the  expenditures  of  our  municipal 
government,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  honest}' 
and  prudence  in  administration. 


The  Hetch  Hetchy  project  is  public  business.  Even' 
operation  in  connection  with  it  has  been  at  the  hands 
of  public  officials.  Every  dollar  put  into  it  has  come 
from  the  taxpayers.  Hetch  Hetchy,  we  repeat,  is  pub- 
lic business,  wholly  and  solely.  What  right  has  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  or  Mayor  Rolph  or  anybody  else  to 
refuse  to  any  group  of  citizens  and  taxpayers  the  privi- 
lege of  looking  into  the  operations,  the  methods,  the 
accounts  of  a  great  public  project  which  has  already 
cost  four  millions  or  more  dollars  and  whose  further 
prosecution  is  calculated  to  run  into  tens  of  millions? 
Wherein  lies  the  vaunted  "dignity"  under  which  the 
department  of  which  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  is  the  head 
claims  exemption  from  investigation  and  criticism? 

We  can  only  infer  from  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy — in  which  he  obviously  has  the  support 
of  the  mayor — that  there  is  that  in  what  has  been  done, 
what  is  doing,  or  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  Hetch  Hetchy.  that  the  city  engineer  and  the 
mayor  do  not  wish  to  be  known  by  the  public.  The  only 
possible  motive  for  denying  access  to  records,  reports, 
surveys,  etc..  is  that  of  concealment.  To  what  a  state 
have  our  affairs  come,  in  what  bondage  to  a  coterie  of 
politicians  do  we  lie,  when  there  may  be  denied  the 
privileges  of  investigation  and  inquiry  into  the  publii 
affairs  of  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco?  What 
can  be  the  state  of  mind  of  a  coterie  of  officials 
swollen  up  in  the  pride  of  a  little  brief  authority,  that 
they  dare  shut  the  public  books — to  hide  from  public 
view  the  record  of  their  doings  and  projects? 


A  Real  Calamity. 
Xow  comes  the  dread  reality  of  war  and  falls  with 
a  sickening  thud  upon  a  great  American  institution — 
the  canvasback  duck.  It  seems  too.  too  horrible  to  be 
true.  Yet  the  blow  has  ,'allen,  and  an  afflicted  world 
must  accept  with  such  fortitude  as  it  may  a  truly  griev- 
ous calamity.  The  future  looms  darkly.  Xo  more  will 
those  fine  old  survivals  of  Southern  aristocracy  who 
give  atmosphere  and  dignity  to  the  Baltimore  clubs 
have  the  material  wherewithal  that  has  marked  them 
off  from  a  plebeian  world.  Xo  more  will  the  suave 
diplomat  of  the  Third  House  have  at  hand  the  means 


of  approach,  at  once  delicate  and  insinuating,  to  the 
unsuspecting  congressman,  via  his  alimentary  canal. 
Gone — reduced  to  a  memory — is  the  day,  or,  we  should 
say,  the  night,  cheered  by  the  canvasback  duck  and  ex- 
hilarated by  its  accompaniment  of  extra-dry. 

It  has  come  about  in  this  manner:  The  ordnance 
department  of  the  army  is  to  take  over  by  condemna- 
tion and  purchase  the  Bush  River  and  Gunpowder  River 
peninsulas,  that  stretch  between  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road tracks  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  grows  the 
wild  celery  and  where  all  the  sportsmen  of  American 
history  from  G.  Washington  down  have  hunted  the 
canvasback  duck.  The  use  to  which  this  district  is  now 
to  be  put  is  that  of  a  gun-proving  ground.  Over  a 
range  of  thirty  miles  there  is  now  to  be  during  the  war 
period  at  least  a  pretty  constant  firing  of  heavy  cannon, 
a  procedure  hardly  calculated  to  attract  the  wild  duck 
or  to  make  a  safe  sporting  ground  for  his  pursuer. 

The  selection  of  an  ordnance  proving-ground  has 
come  near  to  promoting  civil  war  in  Maryland.  The  i 
first  choice  of  the  ordnance  department  was  Kent 
Island,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  opposite  Annapolis.  The 
whole  population  of  Kent  Island — some  five  hundred  all 
told — rose  in  protest.  Led  by  Senator  John  Walter 
Smith,  they  came  in  a  body  to  Washington  one  day  and 
literally  smeared  up  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  with  pious  tears.  Here,  they  said, 
is  our  historic  church,  built  in  1649  or  thereabouts:  here 
are  our  cemeteries,  with  graves  dating  back  three  cen- 
turies: here  are  our  ancient  farms  and  homesites  that 
have  come  down  in  direct  succession  even  from  the 
time  of  Claiborne.  We  are  not  lacking  in  patriot- 
ism, continued  the  men  of  Kent  Island.  We  have  fur- 
nished more  men  than  our  proportion  to  the  army  and 
navy  for  this  war.  We  have  oversubscribed  our  quota 
of  Liberty  Bonds.  We  have  oversubscribed  our  Red 
Cross  quota.  We  will  give  our  homes  if  necessary, 
but  we  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  necessary.  We 
are  not  convinced  that  Kent  Island  is  the  one  spot 
on  the  American  continent  fitted  for  use  as  a  proving- 
ground.  This  appeal  won  out.  Patriotism  attested  by 
tears  and  illustrated  by  the  bones  of  unnumbered  fore- 
fathers carried  the  day. 

Then  the  War  Department  shifted  its  demands  to  the 
Bush  and  Gunpowder  River  peninsulas.  The  protest 
of  the  local  population  found  leadership  and  courage 
in  association  with  the  champions  of  the  canvasback 
duck.  Another  raid  en  masse  upon  the  Military  Com- 
mittee was  organized.  A  regiment  of  weepers  bedewed 
the  committee  rooms,  but  in  vain.  Wide-wasted  in- 
fluence, inspired  by  memories  of  many  canvasback  feasts 
and  hopes  of  feasts  to  come,  crowded  in.  but  to  no 
effect.  With  Kent  Island  in  the  discard  there  was  no 
other  choice  but  that  of  the  Bush  River  and  Gunpowder 
River  region.  The  War  Department  just  had  to  have 
it — and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 

The  ousting  of  the  domestic  population  is  painful, 
pitiful  enough.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  a  peace- 
ful community  ravaged  (albeit  liberally  paid)  of  its 
homes,  separated  from  its  traditions,  thrust  forth  upon 
a  new-  and  strange  world.  But  the  real  calamity  is  in 
the  fall  of  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  the  Re- 
public— the  canvasback  duck. 


An  Old  Problem  Revived. 

Because  colored  women  were  put  to  work  beside 
them  at  a  power  press  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  at  Washington  on  October  1st  three  white 
girls  quit  their  jobs  and  undertook,  though  not  suc- 
cessfully, to  organize  a  general  strike  of  white  open. 
tives.  The  following  day  the  girl  strikers  undertook 
to  interest  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  member  of  Congress 
from  Montana,  in  a  movement  to  impose  the  color  line 
in  the  bureau.  But  thus  far  she  has  failed  to  respond 
to  their  appeals. 

The  incident  is  not  much  in  itself,  but  is  worth  atten- 
tion as  marking  a  social  change  that  the  war  and  other 
causes  have  brought  to  the  national  capital.  Prior  to 
our  entrance  into  the  war  some  four  hundred  girls  and 
women  were  employed  as  helpers  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  which  is  separate  and  apart 
from  the  government  printing  office  and  is  employed 
exclusively  on  stamp  and  paper  money.  The  minimum 
wage  is  $1.75  per  day,  with  thirty  days'  vacation  each 
year,  thirty  days'  sick  leave,  and  liberal  allowances  for 
overtime,  etc.  Candidates  for  appointment  must  pass  a 
civil  service  examination,  not  difficult  as  that  required 
for    clerkships,    but    presumed    to    demonstrate    a    fair 


common-school  education.  While  nominally  the  col 
line  has  never  been  drawn  in  the  bureau,  practica 
the  work  has  been  an  almost  exclusive  privilege 
white  women,  the  supply  of  white  applicants  being  si 
ficient.  But  with  the  lowering  of"  civil  service  star 
ards  made  necessary  by  the  largely  increased  war  c 
mand  for  clerical  help  in  the  departments  and  unc 
temporary  abandoment  of  the  "state  quota"  rule 
apportioning  civil  service  appointments  by  state  pop 
lation,  better  positions  became  available  to  the  clr 
of  white  girls  hitherto  employed  in  the  work  of 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Only  the  "\ 
white"  girls,  the  most  ignorant  element  in  the  wh 
population  of  Washington,  have  been  left  as  a  supply! 
such  labors  as  that  of  the  bureau.  This  class  is 
tically  excluded  even  by  the  easy  civil  service  examir 
tion.  while  the  better  educated  negro  girls,  many 
them  high-school  graduates,  have  no  difficulty  in  qua 
tying. 

While,   as   we  have   already   said,   the   work   of 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  has  nominally  I 
open   to   applicants   regardless   of   color,   there   has 
practice  been  a  prettv  sharp  discrimination.     The 
has  not  been  violated  openly,  but  it  has  none  the 
been  made  difficult  for  negroes  to  get  into  this  or 
one   of  the   many   other  bureaus.     In   messenger 
labor  jobs  the  blacks  are  used  freely.     But  it  is  on 
now    and    again    that    a    member    of    the    proscrib 
race   contrives   to   get  an   appointment   in   other  th: 
"menial"  work.     Thus  many  highly  educated  negro 
are  found  in  very  humble  jobs  at  Washington,  whi 
very  slightly  educated  whites  hold  places  above  tin 
and  draw  two  or  three  times  as  much  salary. 

Through  the  South  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  Si 
the  better  educated  negroes,  men  and  women,  have 
contending  with  increasing  urgency  year  by  year  f< 
civil  service  jobs,  gaining  a  little  each  year  solely  i 
merit,  for  they  have  to  be  unusually  capable  to  ove 
come  the  handicap  which  prejudice  and  custom  ha 
raised  against  them.  Xow  comes  the  war  with 
huge  increase  in  the  governmental  establishment.  T 
blacks  are  crowding  in,  especially  in  the  Bureau 
Engraving  and  Printing,  where  within  the  last  s 
months  they  have  taken  over  about  half  of  the  jol 
The  white  women  now  employed  there  are  resenl 
in  the  extreme  and  have  initiated  a  movement  to 
to  negro  girls  the  privilege  of  civil  service  examin 
tion.  Washington  being  practically  a  Southern  cit 
a  good  deal  of  influence  has  been  enlisted  again  stfc 
blacks.  The  Administration  will  be  asked  to  enfoP 
discrimination.  But  much  as  it  would  like  to  do 
since  it  is  much  affected  by  Southern  sympathy,  it  w 
hardly  venture  to  lend  its  aid.  The  black  people  a 
getting  jobs  because  they  are  more  intelligent  th: 
their  white  competitors.  The  only  reason  for  discrtn 
nation  against  them  is  on  the  score  of  color;  and  the 
is  no  pretense  of  any  other  motive. 
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Editorial  Notes. 
There    is    an    element    of    mystery   in    the    propos 
fathered  by  Senator  Phelan   for  a  new  United  Stat 
district  judgeship  in  California.     It  is  not  in 
that  there  is  need  for  such  an  addition  to  the  judid" 
organization.     The  existing  judges,  so  far  as  we  csj 
learn,  have  not  asked  for  relief.    The  bar  has  not  be"' 
consulted.     Is  it  possible  that  the  powers  that  be  wal 
a  "place"  for  some  "deserving  Democrat."  and  that  I 
new  judge  is  to  be  named,  not  because  he  is  needql 
but  because  somebody  is  due  to  be  taken  care  of? 


A  recent  recruit  in  the  sphere  of  voluntary  and 
compensated  public  service  is  Mr.  Frank  A.  Yand( 
lip,  president  of  the  Xational  City  Bank  of  Xew  Yd 
one  of  the  very  largest  financial  institutions  in  t 
country.  Mr.  Yanderlip  abandons  a  great  and  lua 
tive  private  business  to  join  Mr.  Harry  Davison 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Mr.  Barney  Baruch,  the  well-kno\ 
financial  magnate.  Judge  Robert  Lovett  of  the  Uni 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  others  of  like  character  and  d 
tinction  who  are  giving  their  talents  in  promotion 
war  operation,  or  of  the  charities  associated  with  the. 


Time  and  experience  under  prohibition  are  world"' 
out  some  very  curious  and  instructive  results  in  0 
neighboring  communities  of  Oregon  and  Washin 
ton.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  dry  regime  was 
increase  in  the  demand  for  candy,  for  fruit  juices,  a 
other    more    or    less    ladvlike    indulgences,    includi: 
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chewing-gum  and  taffy-on-a-stick.  But  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  overdoses  of  candy  wrought  havoc  with  the 
digestive  systems  and  that  overmuch  fruit  acid  pro- 
duced rheumatism  and  other  ills.  The  appetite  for 
"something  stronger"  reasserted  itself;  and  now  we 
learn  from  the  Seattle  Times  (a  paper  which  ardently 
supported  the  dry  laws)  that  there  has  been  a  fairly 
general  return  to  the  "critter"  in  one  form  or  another. 
Out  of  1745  arrests  by  the  Seattle  police  department 
during  the  month  of  September,  611  were  for  drunken- 
ness. And  in  this  connection  Chief  of  Police  Becking- 
ham  makes  the  interesting  statement  that  raw  alcohol  is 
being  largely  consumed  as  a  substitute  for  whisky. 
He  estimates  the  percentage  of  whisky  drunks  at  10 
and  the  alcoholic  at  90.  Further,  Chief  Becking- 
ham  declares  that  when  whisky  was  the  chief  article 
of  consumption  the  average  drinker  could  "pack  his 
load"  home,  but  the  switch  to  raw  alcohol  produces  a 
severer  form  of  drunkenness.  A  man  well  loaded  with 
"white  mule,"  -<ls  it  is  known  in  the  vernacular,  literally 
drops  in  his  tracks.  With  each  successive  prohibition 
on  the  importation  of  whisky  into  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington the  number  of  raw  alcohol  drinkers  has  in- 
creased. The  gradual  increase  in  arrests  by  the  Seattle 
police,  with  drunkenness  as  the  principal  cause,  is 
shown  by  comparison  of  monthly  figures  for  this  year, 
1917:  September,  1745;  August,  1350;  July,  1323; 
June,  1324;  May,  1100;  April,  1094;  March,  1121;  Feb- 
ruary, 971;  January,  1092.  The  last  eight  person?  ar- 
rested in  September  were  "drunks" ;  the  first  four  ar- 
rested in  October  were  "drunks." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made — this  in  advance  of  the  legal 
trial  as  to  Oxman's  criminal  culpability  in  writing  them. 
The  President  was  reached  and  sent  a  wire  to  the  governor 
asking  his  intervention  and  aid  in  behalf  of  Mooney,  and  one 
of  the  investigations  which  his  commission  will  Hnd  interest- 
ing is  how  the  I.  W.  W.'s  of  California  knew  of  this  telegram 
long  before  any  patriotic  citizen  was  aware  of  its  existence, 
and  how  they  have  made  the  public  believe  that  the  President's 
intervention  saved  Mooney  from  hanging.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's urging  the  governor  "passed  the  buck"  to  Attorney- 
General  Webb,  and  he  in  turn  filed  a  "stipulation"  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  consenting  that  Mooney  have  a  new  trial, 
although  he  stated  that  Mooney  had  been  fairly  tried  and  the 
evidence  was  ample  to  sustain  his  conviction;  and  although 
he  knew  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  long  decided  that  its 
action  on  appeals  was,  under  the  State  Constitution,  limited 
absolutely  to  the  consideration  of  errors  at  law  appearing  in 
the  record  and  that  for  anything  arising  outside  the  record  ap- 
peal must  be  made  to  the  governor  for  clemency.  And  the 
attorney-general  of  the  state  did  all  this  in  advance  of  ju- 
dicial inquiry  into  the  guilt  of  Oxman.  As  you  said,  the 
whole  strength  of  this  false  fabric  of  criminal  conspiracy  lay 
in  Oxman  untried.  Oxman  tried  and  acquitted,  as  the  an- 
archists knew  he  would  be,  for  they  knew  that  they  had  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  the  infamous  conspiracy  they  were 
charging,  would  let  all  of  the  gas  out  of  their  bag.  They 
believed  that  Fickert  would  conduct  the  prosecution  of  Ox- 
man, but  to  their  consternation  Mr.  Fickert  insisted  that  their 
friend,  Attorney-General  Webb,  should  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  that  great,  but  retiring  man  for  a  moment  emerged 
with  violet-like  modesty  from  his  hiding  place  just  long  enough 
to  dodge  the  duty  himself  and  to  shove  his  chief  deputy, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  onto  the  firing  line.  Then  Mr.  Benjamin,  who 
had  stood  nobly  by  his  chief  in  all  the  latter's  activities  for 
the  anarchists,  was  made  the  target  of  their  abuse.  In 
justice  to  the  I.  W.  W.'s  and  the  Bulletin,  it  should  be  said 
that  they  did  not  attack  Mr.  Benjamin  willingly.  They  liked 
him  ;  he  had  befriended  them.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
compelled  it.  Oxman  was  sure  to  be  acquitted,  and  that  ac- 
quittal must  be  discounted  in  advance.  So  the  trial  was  called 
a  "frame-up  farce,"  and  Mr.  Benjamin  was  assailed. 

Oxman  was,  of  course,  acquitted.  Kigali's  disreputability 
was  shown;  and  complacent  as  he  was,  clothed  and  fed  with 
I.  W.  W.  money,  he  offered  no  word  of  evidence  even  tending 
to   reflect   on   District  Attorney   Fickert  or  his   office. 

But  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Bulletin  was  not  exhausted. 
Enter  again  Superior  Judge  Griffin.  On  Oxman's  acquittal 
this  judge  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Oxman  for  per- 
jury in  testifying  that  he  saw  Mooney  at  Steuart  and  Market 
Streets. 

It  will  be  desirable  for  the  committee  to  know  a  little 
more    about    Judge    Griffin;    and    this    is    what    it    will    learn: 


been  born  in  Germany  and  have  become  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  United  States  that  are  both  eager  and  willing  to 
serve  it.  And  we  are  also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  as  many,  if  not  more,  naturalized  Germans  whose  sym- 
pathies, while  not  openly  expressed  since  our  entrance  into 
the  war,  had  up  to  that  time  shown  an  antipathy  toward 
America.  It  is  of  the  latter  I  wish  to  comment,  owing  to 
the  leniency  with  which  they   are  treated. 

Facts  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  of  such  persons 
who  have  always  aired  their  pro-German  sentiments  and  who, 
as  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  are  now  actually  living  with- 
in the  Presidio  gates,  enjoying  the  protection  and  bounty  of 
the  United  States  government — even  receiving  salaries  and 
perquisites.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
the  treatment  which  would  be  accorded  Americans  similarly 
situated  in  Germany — if  they  would  be  allowed  to  be  so 
situated.  An  American. 


The  Brokerage  Business  in  Japan  -  "As  She   Is  Spoke." 
Tokyo,  Nov.  28th,  1916. 
To  the  wideawake  public — 

One  who  want  to  make  money  why  not  try  stock  business 
at  such  rare  extraordinary  chance?  Even  a  fool,  his  pocket 
is  swelling  up  every  day.  Why?  Because  he  is  daring  it 
blindly. 

Awaiting  your  order,   more  or  less, 

Yours  faithfully,  Okino  Yocesabcro, 

Stock  Exchange  Broker,  IS  Sakamoto-Cho,  Nihonbashi-Ku. 
Bargain  money:   advance. 

List  enclosed   (subject  to  fluctuation). 


• 


A  Wife's  Appeal. 

Berkeley,  October  8,   1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  am  only  a  woman  and  have  no 
claim  upon  your  attention  other  than  that  which  your  own 
sense  of  justice  may  urge.  My  purpose  in  addressing  you  is 
to  lay  bare  an  injustice  which,  were  it  more  generally  known, 
would  not,  I  feel  sure,  be  suffered  to  continue.  My  husband 
is  a  university  professor.  He  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's oldest  universities.  This  training  he  supplemented  by 
graduate  study  abroad.  His  present  position  has  been  at- 
tained only  after  many  years  of  unremitting  application. 
Even  in  California  his  right  to  a  place  in  the  class  of  skilled 
labor  would  scarcely  be  denied.  Yet  today  his  salary  is  based 
upon  a  schedule  that  obtained  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  is  proportionally  lower  than  that  of  the  laundry-wagon 
driver  who  calls  for  the  laundry  next  door.  But  the  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  not  to  complain  of  the  cruel  hardships 
which  this  injustice  works  upon  us  with  the  standard  of  living 
we  are  forced  to  maintain.  Such  a  complaint  would  weary 
your  readers-     Moreover,   it  is  too  humiliating  to  me. 

The  injustice  of  which  I  complain  is  of  a  different  kind. 
It  is  the  injustice  of  an  outworn  tradition  which  seals  the  lips 
of  my  husband  and  those  of  his  colleagues.  They  may  not 
even  hint  at  that  which  bears  so  cruelly  upon  them.  The 
purchasing  power  of  their  twenty- five-year-old  salaries  has 
been  cut  in  two  by  the  high  cost  of  living — yet  they  may  not 
ask  to  have  that  purchasing  power  restored.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  run  the  risk  of  dismissal.  Very  respectfully, 

,  A  Wife. 

"What  the  President's  Investigating  Committee  Will 
Discover." 

San  Francisco,  October  10,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  editorial  of  last  week,  "What 
the  President's  Investigating  Committee  Will  Discover,"  con- 
tained sound  information  and  advice  to  the  President 
and  his  commission.  Just  think  !  Months  ago  the  Argonaut 
editorially  warned  the  government  of  the  existence  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  conspiracy  which  the  government  officials  today 
announce  that  they  have  just  discovered.  To  this  foul  band 
belong  these  defendants,  and  the  government  proposes  to 
"investigate"  their  trials.  These  cowards  who  boast  their  de- 
fiance and  destruction  of  all  law,  shriek  that  they  have  not 
been  convicted  within  the  law.  These  human  wolves,  blinded 
by  their  lust  of  murder,  have  fallen  into  the  trap  of  the  law, 
and  once  caught,  howl  that  the  trap  was  concealed  and  un- 
fairly sprung;  and  the  President  blandly  tells  them  that  he 
will  examine  the  mechanism  and  report  results.  Has  he 
forgotten   that 

No    rogue    e'er    felt    the    halter    draw 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

San  Francisco  is  long-suffering.  She  will  endure  much,  but 
not  everything.  Once  before  she  has  been  driven  to  set  aside 
rigid  forms  and  adopt  the  "direct  action"  of  the  more  primi- 
tive   law. 

It  is  too  bad  that  your  editorial  space  did  not  permit 
you  to  tell  the  President's  commission  more  in  detail  what 
their  honest  inquiry  will   develop 

It  will  develop  that  it  is  the  anarchists'  policy  to  join  labor 
unions,  and  when  arrested  for  their  crimes  to  call  on  their 
unions  for  help,  on  the  plea  that  through  them  capital,  con- 
trolling the  law,  is  attacking  organized  labor.  It  will  develop 
that  organized  labor  is  only  too  willing  to  listen  to  these 
appeals,  as  witness  its  declaration  of  the  innocence  of  the 
McNamaras  and   its   activity  in   their  defense. 

Further  it  will  develop  that  the  sort  of  thing  which  they 
have  done  in  the  Mooney  trial  is  precisely  the  plan  which 
their  associate  Berkman  has  advised  them  to  follow.  Says 
Berkman  :  "All  my  experience  has  convinced  me  that  in  such 
matters  (crimes)  the  thing  of  chief  importance  is  to  create 
favorable  public  sentiment."  A  part  of  Berkman's  wisdom 
came  from  his  "experience"  in  shooting  Mr.  Frick  in  Pitts- 
burg, a  man  whom  Berkman  had  never  seen,  but  who  was  a 
capitalist. 

It  will  develop  that  in  furtherance  of  their  attempt  to  make 
the  public  believe  that  Mooney  was  the  victim  of  a  "frame- 
up,"  day  after  day,  toad-like,  the  Bulletin  emitted  its  venom, 
and  day  after  day  the  I.  W.  W.'s  gathered  it  up  and  spat  it 
abroad  through  the  nation  in  their  papers  and  pamphlets. 
Judge  Griffin,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  wrote  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  state  that  he  would  have  granted  Mooney  a 
new  trial  if  the  Oxman  letters  had  been  before  him  when  the 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

The  battle  of  October  4th  may  not  have  been  the  greatest 
Allied  victory  since  the  Marne,  as  it  was  somewhat  ex- 
uberantly described  in  a  press  bulletin,  but  it  was  none  the 
less  a  great  victory,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  have  some 
startling  results.  And  here  it  would  be  well  to  be  once  more 
on  guard  against  those  fatuous  calculations  that  are  always 
proffered  to  us  whenever  an  Allied  advance  has  to  be  re- 
corded. We  are  invariably  invited  to  compare  the  depth,  of 
that  advance  with  the  distance  to  the  German  frontier,  and 
so  to  realize  how  small  and  insignificant  a  gain  has  actually 
been  achieved.  These  calculations  are  always  the  product  of 
pro-Germanism  or  of  stupidity,  and  usually  of  the  two  com- 
bined.    Neither  this  nor  any  other  battle  is  fought  as  a  step 

toward    the    German    frontier.      The    Allied    commanders    are 
Judge    Griffin    practiced    law    as    a    clerk   in    Hiram   Johnsons 
office,  and  on  the  latter's  election  to  the  governorship  became  ;  not  thinking  about  the  German  frontier.     They  are  not  trying 
his  secretary.     With  this  for  his  judicial  qualification  he  was     to   "push   the   Germans  across   the   Rhine,"   nor   to   attain   any 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  the  superior  bench.     When  the 

labor, 


governor  made  his  political  alliance  with  organized 
Judge  Griffin,  of  course,  became  the  vociferous  friend  of  the 
workingman.  In  the  Johnson-Fredericks  campaign  this  jurist 
distinguished  himself  by  riotously  leading  in  the  breaking  up 
of  a  Fredericks  meeting  at  the  Union  Iron  Works.  He  was 
then  on  the  superior  bench  and  a  candidate  for  election.  He 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  dropped  into  an  obscurity 
from  which  he  was  again  dragged  by  Governor  Johnson,  who 
again  appointed  him  to  the  superior  bench  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Judge  Lawlor's  elevation  to  the  supreme  bench.  In 
1916  he  was  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  unexpired  part 
of  Judge  Lawlor's  term  on  the  superior  bench.  He  had  no 
opposing  candidate  and  was  therefore  elected.  He  has  by 
illegal  orders  permitted  men  under  jail  sentences  to  be  taken 
for  private  conferences  to  the  Bulletin  office  of  Fremont  Older. 
Specifically  one  Patterson,  undergoing  a  jail  sentence  of  six 
months,  was  taken  by  authority  of  one  of  Judge  Griffin's 
orders  at  midnight  to  Mr.  Older,  who  promised  him  parole, 
so  Patterson  swears,  if  he  would  make  an  affidavit  incrimi- 
nating Mr.  Fickert.  That  he  was  so  taken  is  admitted.  That 
Mr.  Older  made  him  this  proposition  is  disputed.  Mr.  Older's 
veracity  is  vouched  for  by  the  anarchists. 

Here  is  one  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  forces  of  evil 
in  our  midst.  It  is  but  one  phase.  If  the  President's  com- 
missioners prove  to  be  at  all  zealous  in  their  search  for  the 
truth  they   will  discover   and  report  on  many   others. 

9  W.  F. 

"Christine." 

Burlingame.    October    10,    1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  brilliant  little  volume  of  letters 
that  appears  under  the  title  of  "Christine"  has  attracted  de- 
served attention  among  the  mass  of  war-books  dealing  with 
the  German  people,  and  I  enjoyed  the  sketch  of  it  which 
appeared  in  the  Argonaut  of  last  week.  Your  reviewer,  how- 
ever, takes  a  view  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  with 
which  I  can  not  concur.  He  mentions  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  "Christine"  is  a  work  of  fiction,  but  states  that 
there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  sustain  such   a  suspicion. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  evidence  is  quite  conclusive.  In  the 
first  place  the  observations  on  politics  and  on  German  intel- 
lectual processes  generally  are  quite  beyond  a  young  violin 
student  who  is  struggling  along  with  a  very  elementary-  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language.  Next  one  may  point  out  that 
the  romantic  love  affair  with  the  German  officer  of  aristo- 
cratic birth  and  the  acceptance  of  the  young  English  girl  as 
fiancee  by  the  young  officer's  family  without  conferring  with 
her  mother  bear  the  stamp  of  fiction  pure  and  simple.  And 
can  any  one  imagine  such  letters  as  these,  with  their  frank 
comments  on  things  German,  being  permitted  to  go  out  of  the 
country  at  a  time  when  a  myriad  of  censors  was  scrutinizing 
every  communication,  or  can  one  picture  a  young  English  girl 
crossing  the  frontier  as  an  American  when  the  most  rigid 
passport  regulations  had  gone  into  effect  and  every  English 
subject  in  Germany  was  under  strict  surveillance? 

It  strikes  me  that  "Christine"  is  the  work  of  a  very  clever 
writer  who  knows  Germany  well.  There  are  several  people 
who  might  have  written  it,  but  one  naturally  turns  to  the 
Countess  von  Arnim,  now  Lady  Russell,  as  the  most  likely. 
There  is  in  the  letters  not  only  evidence  of  a  keen  insight 
into  German  life  and  methods  of  thought,  but  also  a  certain 
flavor  of  "Elisabeth  and  Her  German  Garden"  and  "Elisabeth 
in  Rugen."  Of  course  this  is  only  a  guess,  but  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  a  little  later  we  should  find  that  the  Countess 
von  Arnim  had  assumed  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Alice 
Cholmondeley"  as  a  means  of  expressing  her  views  on  Ger- 
man character  and  German  manners  in  a  form  in  which  a 
little  mystery  should  add  to   their  fascination. 

Jerome  Landfield. 


other  of  the  objects  that  are  usually  attributed  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  they  can  not  be  reached. 
This  and  other  battles  were  fought  in  order  to  secure  certain 
strategical  advantages  that  will  make  the  position  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  an  untenable  one,  by  outflanking  their  lines  and 
cutting  their  communications.  The  ultimate  results  of  suc- 
cess would  be,  of  course,  the  evacuation  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, but  by  very  different  methods  from  those  of  the  direct 
push.  By  these  methods  of  outflanking  and  cutting  communi- 
cations a  direct  gain  of  a  mile  may  easily  mean  the  evacuation 
of  twenty  miles,  and  of  this  we  are  likely  to  see  a  speedy 
demonstration  in  this  particular  field  of  war.  A  gain  of  less 
than  a  mile  may  mean  the  severing  of  lines  of  communica- 
tion upon  which  very  many  miles  of  fortified  lines  are  wholly 
dependent.  The  distance  between  the  German  lines  and  the 
German  frontier  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  any  discussion  of  the 
situation  in  its  present  phases,  and  this  is  quilfe  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  thus  seek  to  bewilder  and  discourage  u£ 


Resident  Enemies. 

San  Francisco,  October  10.  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Being  a  loyal  American  citizen  and 
feeling  a  deep  and  hopeful  interest  in  the  future  of  the  Allies, 
I  have  been  greatly  interested  concerning  the  methods  pursued 
by  the  United  States  government  in  regard  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  pro-German  element  residing  within  certain  limits  of  the 
Presidio.     We  all  know  that  there  are  many  persons  who  have 


We  are  still  a  little  in  the  dark  as  to  the  exact  extent  of 
the  British  gains.  In  a  general  way  we  know  that  the  ad- 
vance was  over  a  nine-mile  front,  and  that  the  average  pene- 
tration of  the  German  positions  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  British  intended  to  do — no  more  and 
no  less.  The  objectives  were  clearly  defined  before  the  battle 
began,  and  they  had  all  been  attained  before  the  battle  ended. 
The  German  bulletins,  while  admitting  the  loss  of  a  "strip 
of  ground"  about  a  mile  deep,  have  resorted  once  more  to 
their  old  trick  of  falsification,  that  is  to  say  they  assume  an 
objective  that  was  never  contemplated,  and  then  they  an- 
nounce its  failure.  But  the  topographical  nature  of  the 
ground  gained  is  of  much  more  importance  than  its  dimen- 
sions. The  newly  occupied  territory  extends  roughly  from 
Broodseinde  to  the  Ypres-Menin  road,  the  two  extremities  of 
the  line,  with  Ypres,  forming  a  triangle  that  is  nearly  equi- 
lateral. The  "strip  of  ground"  of  the  German  bulletin  is  an 
elevated  ridge  overlooking  the  plains  to  the  east,  and  bringing 
those  plains  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  artillery, 
and  therefore  rendering  them  untenable.  It  overlooks  also 
the  Ostend-Lille  railroad,  which  is  less  than  four  miles  to 
the  east,  and  which  supplies  the  German  army  with  every 
necessity  of  its  existence.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  posi- 
tion of  vital  military  importance  we  have  it  here.  This  par- 
ticular ridge  is  a  continuation  of  the  Messines  Ridge,  just  as 
the  battle  itself  is  a  continuation  of  the  struggles  that  began 
with  the  capture  of  Vimy.  It  means  that  the  Germans  have 
lost  whatever  of  initiative  they  possessed  from  the  occupation 
of  elevated  ground  and  that  their  lines  are  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  British  batteries.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  news- 
papers were  not  so  far  wrong  when  they  said  that  the  victory 
was  the  most  important  since  the  Marne. 


The   ridge   that  has  just   been   captured   prevented   a   direct 
observation  of  Bruges  and  the  plains  of  eastern  Flanders,  and 
to   that  extent  it   prevented  a  successful   bombardment.     It  is 
obvious  that  artillery  must  cither  be  in  sight  of  its  target,  or 
it    must    be    directed    by    observation    officers,    or    from    aero- 
planes.     Observation    officers    can    not.    of   course,    operate    in 
enemy   territory,   and  it  would  be  nearly  impossibh 
planes  to  maintain  their  position  while  signal- 
so    far   to    the   westward.      But    these    difficult!: 
moved.      Without    a   precise   knowledge    of  the    i 
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ground  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
advantages  that  have  been  gained,  or  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory that  the  Germans  must  now  evacuate.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  railroad  is  practically  cut,  and  that  this  alone  must 
prove  a  nearly  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  maintenance  by 
the   Germans   of  their   present   positions. 


Army  officers,  for  some  curious  reason,  have  always  shown 
an  almost  superstitious  belief  in  the  invincibility  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  and  the  impregnability  of  its  present  positions.  It 
is  chiefly  the  so-called  military  expert  who  has  created  the 
myth  of  a  deadlock  in  the  west,  and  who  has  assured  us  that 
the  quarrel  will  have  to  be  settled  by  diplomacy  because  it  is 
insoluble  by  arms.  Such  a  conviction  is  hard  to  explain,  al- 
though it  has  now  been  very  effectually  negatived  and  dis- 
proved. That  there  is  no  deadlock,  and  that  there  has  never 
been  one,  is  evident  enough,  and  we  may  note  with  interest 
the  protest  that  has  just  been  uttered  by  General  Pershing 
against  the  dissemination  of  an  idea  that  is  nol  only  false, 
but  injudicious  and  disheartening.  The  German  army  is 
well  nigh  perfect  so  far  as  the  details  of  its  equipment  are 
concerned,  but  in  no  other  way.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 
example  of  military  housekeeping  to  which  there  has  never 
been  a  parallel.  But  for  the  self-acclaimed  skill  of  its  direc- 
tion we  look  in  vain.  Its  command  has  been  marked  by  the 
same  stupidity  that  has  been  the  distinctive  mark  of  German 
diplomacy  and  German  government.  The  German  generals 
have  committed  nearly  every  mistake  that  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  commit.  They  have  lost  no  chance  to  blunder. 
They  passed  through  Belgium  in  the  confident  belief  that  the 
French  generals  were  as  stupid  as  themselves,  and  that  they 
would  fall  into  an  obvious  and  a  gaping  trap.  If  they  had  in- 
vaded France  from  the  east  they  would  probably  have  crushed 
the  French  armies  almost  without  difficulty.  But  they  chose 
a  road  as  devious  as  their  own  minds,  and  so  created  a  new 
enemy  while  failing  to  defeat  the  old  one.  They  had  lost  the 
war  before  they  had  entered  France,  and  they  knew  it  even 
before   the   Marne.  

Their  second  mistake  was  in  choosing  to  fight  a  trench  war 
after  the  Marne  instead  of  seeking  every  opportunity  to 
fight  in  the  open,  while  the  French  armies  were  still  unready, 
and  before  the  British  armies  had  arrived.  They  themselves 
are  now  openly  lamenting  so  fatal  a  mistake  as  this,  a  mis- 
take by  which  they  deliberately  turned  their  backs  upon  vic- 
tory. A  trench  war  was  precisely  what  Joffre  would  have 
wished.  Anything  more  exactly  calculated  to  compensate  for 
his  unreadiness  could  hardly  have  been  devised.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  the  German  armies  "dug  in"  was,  of  course, 
an  evidence  of  their  fear.  They  had  met  the  French  in 
open  battle  and  they  had  been  routed,  and  by  the  stale  old 
trick — quite  unsuspected  by  them — of  bringing  up  a  fresh  army 
.  on  the  German  flank.  Defeat  was  the  one  thing  that  they 
had  not  anticipated,  and  it  filled  them  with  terrors.  They 
avoided  a  second  conflict  because  they  were  afraid.  If  they 
had  rallied  their  armies  after  the  Marne,  which  they  might 
easily  have  done  in  the  face  of  French  exhaustion,  it  is  quite 
on  the  cards  that  they  might  have  reversed  the  Marne.  Prob- 
ably they  could  have  done  so.  But  they  chose  the  trench 
instead  of  the  field,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  creeping 
paralysis  thaf*now  promises  to  be  fatal.  How  it  is  possible 
rh  the  face  of  such  enormous  blunders  as  these  to  ascribe  a 
sort  of  supernatural  skill  to  the  German  command  it  is  hard 
to  understand.  There  are  no  signs  of  it  on  the  military 
record.  Once  more  it  is  part  of  the  "German  myth."  and  it 
still  persists.  

For  these  reasons  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  bulletin  dated 
from  Washington  on  October  4th,  and  purporting  to  be  a 
summary  of  the  opinions  of  American  army  officers  on  the 
battle  that  has  just  been  fought.  No  names  are  given,  since 
army  officers  do  not  usually  talk  for  publication,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  bulletin.  Army 
experts,  we  are  told,  have  become  convinced  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  covering  a  great  withdrawal  of  their  line,  while 
others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  German  resistance  is  ani- 
mated by  the  hope  that  they  may  possibly  be  saved  from  this 
necessity  by  the  coming  of  winter.  The  two  opinions  are 
practically  the  same,  so  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  German 
army  is  concerned.  Still  other  military  observers  in  Wash- 
ington, we  are  told,  believe  that  the  German  army  spirit 
generally  is  badly  shattered.  They  cite  the  continual  peace 
cries  from  Germany,  the  remarks  of  prisoners  captured  by 
the  Allies,  the  youth  of  some  of  these  prisoners,  and  the 
repeated  failures  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  British 
and  French  lines.  This  marks  a  considerable  departure  from 
the  opinions  that  were  so  current  a  few  months  ago,  and 
that  were  so  industriously  circulated  by  pro-Germans,  to  the 
effect  that  a  deadlock  had  been  established,  and  that  the 
statesman  had  better  be  summoned  to  do  the  work  that  the 
soldier  was  evidently  unable  to  do.  Of  course  there  has  not 
been  a  deadlock  at  any  time,  nor  anything  that  even  remotely 
resembled  a  deadlock.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  an  un- 
interrupted waning  of  the  German  strength,  and  an  increase 
in  the  Allied  strength,  and  for  the  past  year  it  has  been 
quite  certain  that  the  Allies  would  presently  do  the  very 
thing   that   is   now  transpiring  before   our   eyes. 


What  may  we  expect  by  way  of  an  immediate  result  from 
the  battle  that  has  just  been  fought?  The  answer  seems 
to  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  weather,  and  also 
upon  those  internal  conditions  in  Germany  that  may  cause 
an  fstreme,  even  a  dangerous,  reluctance  to  do  the  things 
rhat  ought  to  be  done  from  the  purely  military  point  of 
.ic  .  If  bad'  weather  should  begin  at  once  it  will  greatly 
iu<     venience  the  British  in  following  up  the  advantage  that 


chey  have  gained.  The  water  is  never  far  below  the  surface 
of  these  Flanders  plains,  and  a  little  rain  may  make  them 
impassable.  But  bad  weather  is  not  due  for  another  month, 
and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  been  reducing  the  intervals  be- 
tween his  battles  to  a  minimum.  If  he  can  strike  again 
before  the  weather  interferes,  and  before  the  Germans  begin 
their  backward  movement,  he  will  have  them  in  a  very  tight 
place.  If  they  were  actuated  solely  by  military  considera- 
tions, they  would  already  have  begun  their  withdrawal,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  they  have  actually  done  so.  But  we 
know  that  they  are  not  actuated  solely  by  military  considera- 
tions. They  are  in  the  midst  of  a  political  crisis,  and  they 
may  think  it  of  supreme  importance  to  hide  their  military 
predicament  from  their  own  people.  The  Reichstag  is  in 
session,  and  that  the  Reichstage  is  suspected  of  harboring  a 
rebellious  temper  is  shown  by  the  chancellor's  unwillingness 
to  make  a  public  statement  as  to  Belgium  and  other  things. 
It  is  quite  evident,  too,  that  there  are  disturbances  among 
the  people,  whose  scanty  rations  will  be  much  more  scanty 
when  the  American  embargo  on  neutral  countries  begins  to 
make  itself  felt.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  Germans  will  not  be  able  to  postpone  a  withdrawal 
until  wet  weather  shall  come  partially  to  their  relief.  We 
may  expect  to  see  that  withdrawal  begin  almost  at  once,  if 
indeed  it  has  not  already  begun.  Every  day's  delay  is  an 
added  threat  of  disaster. 


The  extent  of  such  a  withdrawal  is  a  matter  of  interesting 
conjecture,  and  here  again  we  must  face  the  complication 
furnished  by  the  German  political  situation.  Some  German 
officers  recently  taken  prisoner  say  that  new  defensive  work& 
have  been  prepared  that  connect  Arras  in  a  straight  line 
with  Verdun.  That  is  probably  true,  since  it  conforms  the 
reasonable  belief  that  this  was  the  true-  Hindenburg  line, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  occupied  in  the  spring  but  for 
the  rapidity  of  the  pursuit  after  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Noyon  angle.  But  whether  such  a  line  would  be  available 
now  is  very  much  open  to  doubt,  since  it  does  not  include 
the  most  northerly  area  that  has  now  been  exposed  by  the 
British  attack.  The  Germans  certainly  believed  that  the 
Messines-Passchendaele  ridge  was  impregnable,  and  that  it 
could  be  left  intact  to  form  the  extreme  right  wing  of  what- 
ever new  line  they  might  have  in  contemplation.  But  that 
ridge  has  now  been  captured,  and  therefore  the  northerly  area 
is  precisely  the  one  where  a  retirement  has  become  impera- 
tive. We  must  remember  also  that  a  retirement  from  the 
southern  lines  would  be  extremely  'dangerous  in  the  presence 
of  the  French  army  that  is  entrenched  from  Craonne  to  Ver- 
dun, and  that  the  Crown  Prince  has  been  unable  to  dislodge 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  do  so.  The  Crown  Prince  has, 
of  course,  been  trying  to  make  safe  just  such  a  retirement 
as  this,  and  his  failure  must  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  German  command.  Their  concern  must  also  be  ex- 
tended to  the  probable  intention  of  the  French — doubtless 
with  some  interesting  reinforcements — to  advance  from  Ver- 
dun against  Metz.  Verdun  lies  exactly  on  the  path  of  a 
German  invasion  of  France,  and  of  a  French  invasion  of 
Germany,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  gives  such  critical  impor- 
tance to  its  position.  The  German  siege  of  Verdun  was  an 
attempt  to  do  at  a  late  hour  what  they  should  have  done  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  what  they  were  too  stupid 
to  do.  But  the  shoe  is  now  on  the  other  foot,  and  the 
invasion  of  Germany,  with  Verdun  as  the  point  de  depart,  has 
become  a  part  of  practical  politics.  For  these  reasons  we  may 
regard  the  position  of  the  German  armies  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium as  one  that  is  full  of  almost  insoluble  perplexities. 
There  may  be  some  dubious  solace  in  the  rapid  approach  of 
winter,  but  it  is  very  much  like  the  solace  of  the  straw  to 
the  drowning  man.  

Nor  must  we  forget  the  portent  to  the  German  armies  that 
is  indicated  by  the  obvious  loss  of  morale,  and  by  a  deteriora- 
tion that  is  practically  confessed  by  the  formation  of  "shock 
units."  There  must  always  be  a  loss  of  morale  wherever 
there  is  the  expectation  of  defeat,  and  such  an  expectation  is 
now  legibly  written  in  every  German  bulletin,  with  its  in- 
variable note  of  concealment  and  explanation.  The  discipline 
of  the  German  army,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  extreme  bru- 
talities of  the  caste  system,  and  upon  an  utter  absence  of  com- 
radeship between  officers  and  men,  can  not  be  maintained 
except  under  the  stimulation  of  constant  victory.  The  funda- 
mentals of  human  nature  forbid  it.  The  end  may  be  con- 
sidered as  justifying  the  means,  but  if  the  end  is  not  attained 
then  the  means  stand  self-condemned.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  Germany  army  is  not  of  the  kind  that  snatches  inspira- 
tion from  defeat,  or  that  can  find  in  its  own  ideals  a  con- 
solation for  misfortune.  The  German  officer  and  the  German 
discipline  may  be  tolerable  enough  as  methods  for  military 
triumph,  but  under  military  defeat  they  must  become  un- 
bearable and  abhorrent.  And  here  we  may  find  one  more 
example  of  the  military  inefficiency  that  forgets  all  those 
moral  imponderables  that  are  as  essential  to  an  army  as  guns 
and   munitions.  Sidney   Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  October  10,  1917. 


A  shallow-water  motor-boat,  bought  by  the  members 
of  an  exploring  party  bound  for  South  America,  has  a 
draft  of  but  seven  inches.  When  carrying  fifteen  pas- 
sengers the  craft  draws  approximately  ten  inches.  The 
boat  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  length  and  has  an  eight- 
foot  beam.  The  owners  of  the  boat  expect  to  use  it  in 
exploring  shallow  streams. 


Engineers  estimate  that  standing  four  inches  away 
from  the  telephone  when  talking  is  equivalent  to 
lengthening  the  line  21S  miles. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


"When  I  Am  Dead." 
When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad   songs   for  me  ; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 

Nor  shady  cypress  tree  : 
Be   the  green   grass   above   me 

With    showers    and   dewdrops   wet : 
And   if   thou   wilt,    remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain  ; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on  as  if  in  pain  : 
And   dreaming   through    the   twilight 

That   doth    not   rise   nor   set, 
Haply   I   may  remember, 

And  haply  may  forget. — Christina  Rossetti. 


Molly's  Eyes. 
If  Molly's  eyes  should  beam  for  me 
I'd  give   the   sun   fair  warning 

He    needn't    rise 

To   light   the    skies 
For  just  one  glance  from  Molly's  eyes 

Would  be   my   morning. 

If   Molly's  lips  were   red   for  me 
Then  all  my  day'd  be  sunny, 
I'd   whisper  to  the  golden  bee, 
You   needn't   rob  the  rose   for   me, 
Her  lips  are  honey. 

If  Molly's  heart  would  beat  for  me, 
So    near   I   just   could   hear   it, 

I'd  give   the   world, 

At  least  my  part, 
For  just  one  beat  of  Molly's  heart. 

And  my  heart  near  it. — Frank  Stanton. 

Molly  Pitcher. 
'Twas  hurry  and  scurry  at  Monmouth  town. 

For   Lee   was   beating  a  wild   retreat; 
The  British  were  riding  the  Yankees  down, 

And  panic  was  pressing  on  flying  feet. 

Galloping   down    like   a   hurricane 

Washington  rode  with  his  sword  swung  high, 
Mighty   as  he  of  the   Trojan   plain 

Fired  by  a  courage  from  the  sky. 

"Halt,  and  stand  to  your  guns, !"  he  cried. 

And  a  bombardier  made  swift  reply. 
Wheeling  his  cannon  into  the  tide, 

He  fell  'neath  the  shot  of  a  foeman  nigh. 

Molly   Pitcher  sprang  to  his  side. 

Fired  as  she  saw  her  husband  do. 
Telling  the  king  in  his  stubborn  pride 

Women  like  men  to  their  homes  are  true. 

Washington   rode   from  the   bloody   fray 
Up  to  the  gun  that  a  woman  manned. 

"Molly    Pitcher,    you   saved   the   day," 
He  said,   as  he  gave  her  a  hero's  hand. 

He  named  her  sergeant  with  manly  praise, 

While  her  war-brown  face  was  wet  with  tears — 

A  woman   has  ever  a  woman's  ways. 
And   the  army  was   wild   with   cheers. 

— Kate  Brownlee  Sherzvood. 


Beat!     Beat!     Drums! 
Beat !    beat !    drums  ! —  Blow  !    bugles  !    blow  ! 
Through   the   windows — through   doors — burst   like   a  force   of 

ruthless  men, 
Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  congregation; 
Into  the   school  where  the  scholar  is  studying: 
Leave  not  the  bridegroom  quiet — no  happiness  must  he   have 

now  with  his  bride  ; 
Nor    the    peaceful    farmer    any    peace,    ploughing    his    field    or 

gathering  his  grain ; 
So    fierce    you    whirr    and    pound,    you    drums — so    shrill    you 

bugles  blow. 

Beat !    beat !    drums  ! —  Blow  !    bugles  !    blow  ! 

Over  the   traffic   of  cities — over   the   rumble   of   wheels   in   the 

streets : 
Are  beds  prepared   for   sleepers   at  night  in  the  houses  ?     No 

sleepers  must  sleep  in  those  beds; 
No    bargainers'    bargains   by    day — no    brokers    or    speculators 

— Would  they  continue  ? 
Would   the   talkers   be   talking?   would   the   singers   attempt   to 

sing? 
Would   the   lawyer  rise  in  the   court   to  state   his  case  before 

the  judge  ? 
Then   rattle  quicker,  heavier  drums — you  bugles   wilder  blow. 

Beat !    beat !    drums  ! — Blow  !    bugles  !    blow  ! 

Make   no   parley — stop   for   no   expostulation  ; 

Mind  not  the  timid — mind  not  the  weeper  or  prayer; 

Mind  not  the  old  men  beseeching  the  young  man  ; 

Let  not  the  child's  voice  be  heard,  nor  the  mother's  en- 
treaties ; 

Make  even  the  trestles  to  shake  the  dead,  where  they  lie 
awaiting  the  hearses, 

So  strong  you  thump,  O  terrible  drums — so  loud  you  bugles 
blow.  — Walt  Whitman. 

The  Knights  of  the  Garter  is  the  oldest  and  most 
envied  of  all  British  orders.  This  order  is  stated  to 
have  been  founded  somewhere  between  June  24  and 
August  6,  1348,  by  that  fearless  and  chivalrous  mon- 
arch, Edward  III.  Some  time  before  that  date  Edward 
went  a  considerable  way  toward  founding  an  Order 
of  the  Round  Table  in  commemoration  of  King  Arthur. 
A  round  table,  some  200  feet  in  diameter,  was  con- 
structed at  Windsor,  and  here  the  knights  were  enter- 
tained at  the  king's  expense.  By  so  doing  Edward 
gathered  around  him  a  host  of  adventure-loving  spirits, 
who  afterward  greatly  facilitated  his  scheme  for  a  war 
in  France. 


Roumania  was  formed  in  1859  by  the  union  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  two  principalities  tributary  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 


October  13,  1917. 
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WOMEN  WAR  WORKERS. 


Representative     British    Women    Relate    Their    Experiences 
and  Draw  Inferences. 

(The  following  description  of  work  in  an  English  munition 
factory  is  by  Naomi  Loughman,  and  it  appears  in  a  collection 
of  similar  experiences  entitled  "Women  War  Workers."  edited 
by  Gilbert  Stone,  prefaced  by  Lady  Jellicoe,  and  published  by 
the    Thomas   Y.    Crowell    Company.) 

The  machines -are  easy  to  work,  as  a  rule,  though 
their  mechanism  appears  fearfully  complicated  to  the 
uninitiated.  Each  worker  usually  has  but  two  or  three 
movements  to  superintend,  so  that  carefulness  is  the 
only  quality  the  operator  must  of  necessity  possess. 
Even  muscle  is  by  no  means  always  required;  most  of 
the  machines  could  be  worked  by  children ;  but  close 
attention  and  a  certain  amount  of  bodily  strain  are 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  output.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  machines  of  a  more  complicated  charac- 
ter which  require  to  be  tended  by  semi-skilled  operators, 
but  even  for  these  only  a  short  training  is  needed  on 
each  particular  machine  to  enable  it  to  be  properly- 
worked.  All  this  is  possible  because  the  workers  are 
only  responsible  for  the  output,  the  machines  them- 
selves being  in  charge  of  trained  mechanics  who  do 
the  repairs  and  alterations,  etc.  These  "fitters"  have 
hitherto  been  men,  but  for  some  time  now  women  have 
been  learning  this  work,  and  are  making  a  success  of 
it  in  spite  of  their  relative  lack  of  experience  as  com- 
pared with  men  who  have  handled  machinery  since 
their  school  days.  Each  fitter  has  a  certain  number  of 
machines  under  his  or  her  care,  and  the  output  depends 
largely  upon  the  skill  and  speed  with  which  this  work 
is  done.  Fitters  are  superior  persons  who  draw  large 
wages  (at  least  in  war-time)  and  who  treat  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  unskilled  with  contempt.  If  they  should 
chance  to  be  of  the  bullying  type,  the  girls  on  their 
machines  may  endure  considerable  suffering  from  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  them.  The  incoming  of  edu- 
cated women  as  supervisors,  etc.,  prevents  much  abuse 
of  this  kind,  and  helps  to  do  away,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  opposite  extreme — excessive  friendliness. 

Engineering  mankind  is  possessed  of  the  unshakable 
opinion  that  no  woman  can  have  the  mechanical  sense. 
If  one  of  us  asks  humbly  why  such  and  such  an  altera- 
tion is  not  made  to  prevent  this  or  that  drawback  to  a 
machine,  she  is  told,  with  a  superior  smile,  that  a  man 
has  worked  her  machine  before  her  for  years,  and  that 
therefore  if  there  were  any  improvement  possible  it 
would  have  been  made.  As  long  as  we  do  exactly  what 
we  are  told  and  do  not  attempt  to  use  our  brains,  we 
give  entire  satisfaction,  and  are  treated  as  nice,  good 
children.  Any  swerving  from  the  easy  path  prepared 
for  us  by  our  males  arouses  the  most  scathing  contempt 
in  their  manly  bosoms.  The  exceptions  are  as  delight- 
ful to  meet  as  they  are  rare.  Women  have,  however, 
proved  that  their  entry  into  the  munition  world  has 
increased  the  output.  Employers  who  forget  things 
personal  in  their  patriotic  desire  for  large  results  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  success  of  women  in  the  shops. 
But  their  workmen  have  to  be  handled  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  caution  lest  they  should  actually  im- 
agine it  was  being  suggested  that  women  could  do 
their  work  equally  well,  given  equal  conditions  of 
training — at  least  where  muscle  is  not  the  driving  force. 
This  undercurrent  of  jealousy  rises  to  the  surface 
rather  often,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  men  behave 
with  much  kindness,  and  are  ready  to  help  with  muscle 
and  advice  whenever  called  upon.  If  eyes  are  very 
bright  and  hair  inclined  to  curl,  the  muscle  and  advice 
do  not  even  wait  for  a  call. 

The  coming  of  the  mixed  classes  of  women  into  the 
factory  is  slowly  but  surely  having  an  educative  effect 
upon  the  men.  "Language"  is  almost  unconsciously 
becoming  subdued.  There  are  fiery  exceptions  who 
make  our  hair  stand  up  on  end  under  our  close-fitting 
caps,  but  a  sharp  rebuke  or  a  look  of  horror  will  often 
bring  to  book  the  most  truculent.  He  will  at  the  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  sneer  at  the  "blooming  milksop  fools  of 
women,"  but  he  will  be  more  careful  next  time.  It  is 
grievous  to  hear  the  girls  also  swearing  and  using  dis- 
gusting language.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  slums,  the  upper  classes  are  having  their 
eyes  prised  open  at  last  to  the  awful  conditions  among 
which  their  sisters  have  dwelt.  Foul  language,  im- 
morality, and  many  other  evils  are  but  the  natural  out- 
come of  overcrowding  and  bitter  poverty.  If  some  of 
us,  still  blind  and  ignorant  of  our  responsibilities, 
shrink  horrified  and  repelled  from  the  rougher  set,  the 
compliment  is  returned  with  open  derision  and  ribald 
laughter.  There  is  something,  too,  about  the  prim 
prudery  of  the  "genteel"  that  tickles  the  East-Ender's 
sharp  wit.  On  the  other  hand,  attempts  at  friendliness 
from  the  more  understanding  are  treated  with  the  ut- 
most suspicion,  though  once  that  suspicion  is  overcome 
and  friendship  is  established,  it  is  unshakable.  Our 
working  hours  are  highly  flavored  by  our  neighbors' 
treatment  of  ourselves  and  of  each  other.  Laughter, 
anger,  acute  confusion,  and  laughter  again,  are  con- 
stantly changing  our  immediate  outlook  on  life.  Some- 
times disgust  will  overcome  us,  but  we  are  learning 
with  painful  clarity  that  the  fault  is  not  theirs  whose 
actions  disgust  us,  but  must  be  placed  to  the  discredit 
of  those  other  classes  who  have  allowed  the  continued 
existence  of  conditions  which  generate  the  things  from 
which  we  shrink  appalled. 


In  the  time  of  dogs  and  novels,  tennis  rackets  and 
golf,  and  sometimes  even  a  spare  hour  spent  with  our 
babies,  we  talked  of  munitions  as  we  had  talked  before 
of  the  North  Pole.  The  papers  spoke  of  shells  and  tool- 
setters,  of  enormous  wages  and  cheery  canteens,  happy 
hostels  and  gay  girl-workers,  but  how  one  found  the 
key  to  this  useful  wonderland  we  knew  not.  We  were 
sick  of  frivoling.  we  wanted  to  do  something  big  and 
hard,  because  of  our  boys  and  of  England.  When  the 
dreaded  telegram  came  at  last  and  everything  was  gray 
and  bitter,  we  gave  up  talking  and  made  our  way  to 
the  lowest  level — the  gates  of  the  nearest  ammunition 
factory.  A  sentry  looked  at  us,  and  we  went  in.  A 
scrubby  little  man  with  a  grimy  collar  smote  a  grimier 
fist  upon  the  grimiest  of  palms.  "Take  it  or  leave  it," 
said  he,  "  'taint  nothin'  to  me.  Fifteen  shillin's  a  week 
and  war  bonus;  hours  6  to  2,  or  2  to  10,  or  10  to  6. 
Them's  the  facts.  It's  for  you  to  choose."  Even  when 
later  on  we  found  ourselves,  after  passing  humbly 
through  the  local  labor  exchange,  doing  a  twelve-hour 
shift  in  a  larger  factory  at  higher  wages,  we  decided 
that  the  papers  were  verging  on  optimism.  The  shells 
are  very  heavy  and  our  hips  get  rather  sore,  and  our 
clothes  get  worn  away  where  the  shells  rub  against 
them.  The  canteens  are  certainly  cheery  enough.  Our 
comrades  are  neither  prim  nor  shy.  Once,  when  sev- 
eral of  us  had  been  standing  on  the  tables,  dancing 
hornpipes  to  the  accompaniment  of  numerous  penny 
whistles  and  hundreds  of  strained  vocal  cords,  the 
superintendent  arrived  quite  pale  to  request  a  little  less 
din.  "You  know,  girls,"  she  said,  "this  is  really  be- 
yond the  limit." 

"Well,  miss,"  said  one  of  us  regretfully,  "come  to 
think  of  it,  we  uas  breathin'  a  bit  'eavy." 

The  enormous  wages  held  out  by  the  papers  to  the 
clutching  hands  of  mammon-worshippers,  as  carrots 
before  the  noses  of  recalcitrant  donkeys,  melt  somewhat 
upon  inspection,  or  rather  have  a  tendency  to  be  given 
to  no  one  nearer  than  a  friend's  sister's  niece.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  do  earn  more  than  women 
have  ever  done  before.  We  "pick  up"  our  three  pounds 
a  week  and  fall  into  a  rage  because  we  were  expecting 
three  pounds  and  tuppence.  At  the  same  time  living  is 
so  very  expensive  in  these  days  that  three  or  four 
pounds  are  not  what  they  seem. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


During  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  in  1894 
Viceroy  Liu  Kun-yi  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  to  any  one  who  could  suggest  a  plan  for  de- 
stroying the  enemy  fleet.  The  prize  was  won  by  an 
old  literary  gentleman  who  suggested  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  pig's  bladders  should  be  procured  and  blown  up 
tight.  Then,  when  the  wind  was  blowing  off  shore  to- 
wards the  fleet,  these  should  be  put  in  the  water  and 
the  enemy  would  mistake  them  for  the  heads  of  Chinese 
soldiers  swimming  out  to  attack,  and  would  open  fire 
with  all  their  guns.  When  all  their  ammunition  was 
fired  away  the  Chinese  could  then  go  out  in  boats  and 
secure  possession  of  the  vessels  without  loss.  To  the 
foreign  mind  it  sounded  very  funny,  but  it  was  quite 
a  classical  scheme.  During  the  Three  Kingdom  times 
the  city  of  Hwangchow  was  being  besieged  by  a  hero 
who  had  clean  run  out  of  arrows.  He  thereupon 
manned  a  fleet  of  boats  with  straw  men,  and  sent  them 
under  the  walls  at  night,  when  the  defenders  shot  them 
full  of  arrows.  In  this  way  he  replenished  his  own 
magazine  and  depleted  that  of  his  opponents,  thus  cap- 
turing the  city  easily. 


Famines  in  India  are  growing  in  number  and  in  in- 
tensity. After  a  careful  study  of  the  problem,  Sir 
William  Digby  thus  tells  us  in  his  "Prosperous  British 
India"  that  there  were  in  India  two  famines  in  the 
eleventh  century,  one  famine  in  the  thirteenth,  three  in 
the  fourteenth,  three  in  the  sixteenth,  three  in  the 
seventeenth,  four  in  the  eighteenth  up  to  1745.  And 
under  British  rule  seven  famines  from  1769  to  1800. 
And  in  the  nineteenth  century  thirty-two  famines.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were 
five  famines,  with  1,000,000  deaths;  in  the  second  quar- 
ter, three  famines,  with  500,000  deaths ;  in  the  third 
quarter,  six  famines,  with  5,000,000  deaths ;  and  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  eighteen  famines,  with  26.000,000  deaths. 


Some  of  the  new  millionaires  of  Japan  have  taken  up 
golf,  which  they  play  on  links  maintained  in  the  most 
approved  style.  They  are  building  country  houses  like 
castles  of  old  in  splendor.  They  are  following  many 
American  and  European  ways,  and  yet,  lavishly  as  they 
are  scattering  large  incomes  in  air,  they  are  wonder- 
fully influenced  by  subtle  refinements  inherited  from 
their  ancestors.  For  the  pleasures  of  the  table  they 
care  little.  Mostly  the  extravagance  of  the  newly  rich 
of  Japan  finds  vent  in  endowing  colleges,  assembling 
treasures  of  literature  and  art,  and  ministering  to  those 
senses  and  desires  through  which  men  nourish  the 
soul. 


It  is  the  height  of  luxury  for  a  Japanese  to  be  able 
to  say  that  he  is  reading  the  words  of  a  philosopher 
in  the  original  manuscript;  and  he  is  willing  to  pay 
enormously^  for  that  satisfaction.  Ancient  scripts  have 
risen  remarkably  in  price  during  the  last  two  years. 
It  is  nothing  unusual  these  days  for  a  wealthy  collector 
to  pay  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a  little 
scrap  of  classic  poetry. 


Count  Berchtold,  Austro-Hungarian  premier  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  is  credited  with  having 
actually  started  the  European  war,  has  dropped  from 
sight  and  retired  to  private  life.  Probably  no  one  out- 
side of  Austria  and  comparatively  few  in  Austria  know 
today  his  whereabouts  or  activities. 

It  is  told  of  General  Haig,  the  British  commander, 
that  after  lunch  he  invariably  isolates  himself  in  his 
study,  and  it  is  one  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  general 
headquarters  that  he  is  not  to  be  disturbed.  In  this 
period  of  meditation  he  really  sifts  out  all  that  he  has 
heard  during  the  morning  and  plans  the  fateful  orders 
that  leap  up  and  down  the  battle  line  before  the  day  is 
ended. 

General  Cadorna,  the  Italian  commander,  is  said  to 
have  the  firm  conviction  that  "to  sacrifice  one  life  wan- 
tonly is  a  crime ;  to  use  a  hundred  thousand  if  neces- 
sary is  a  duty,"  for  the  commander  of  a  nation  at  war. 
"If  necessary"  is  his  condition ;  and  "if  necessary,  let 
it  be  done,"  his  slogan,  just  as  the  slogan  of  the  officers 
with  heavy  responsibilities  is,  "When  in  doubt,  go  to 
Cadorna." 

Mr.  de  Valera,  the  Sinn  Fein  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  disastrous  Easter  week  rising  in 
Dublin  last  year.  He  lives  in  Dublin,  is  a  brilliant 
mathematician,  and  is  a  tutor  of  languages.  Joining 
the  Irish  Volunteers  at  the  time  of  the  rising,  he  was 
in  command  of  the  rebel  forces  stationed  in  Boland's 
flour  mill,  in  Dublin.  Mr.  de  Valera's  platform  is  revo- 
lutionary republicanism.  He  contends  that  Irish  Volun- 
teers should  organize  themselves  to  make  English  law 
and  government  impossible,  and  also  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  external  powers  to  be  imposed  against  the 
wishes  of  Irish  people. 

Frank  A.  Scott,  the  chairman  of  the  General  Muni- 
tions Board,  is  said  to  have  talked  himself  into  his  job. 
He  went  to  Washington  on  a  large  contract  proposed 
by  the  War  Department  for  his  firm — makers  of  ma- 
chine tools,  optical  instruments,  and  other  instruments 
of  precision,  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Scott  at  once 
noticed  the  lack  of  coordination  among  the  various 
purchasing  officers  of  the  government  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  He  commented  on  this  confusion  in  his 
talk  with  Secretary  Baker,  whose  intimate  friend  he 
has  been  for  many  years,  and  shortly  after  this  visit, 
when  the  General  Munitions  Board  was  created,  Scott 
was  placed  in  charge  of  it. 

Fridtjof  Nansen,  Norway's  special  commissioner  to 
the  United  States  and  the  famous  Arctic  explorer,  made 
his  first  visit  to  this  country  just  after  his  famous 
trip  toward  the  North  Pole.  On  his  triumphant  return 
home  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiania,  took  an  active  part  as  a  civic 
leader  in  the  separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
from  1906  to  1908  represented  Norway  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  London.  He  has  written  voluminously  on 
both  natural  science  and  politics,  and  been  a  marked 
personal  factor  in  making  recent  Norwegian  history. 
His  early  education  was  wholly  Norwegian  and  along 
scientific  lines.  He  first  held  office  as  a  museum  curator 
at  Bergen. 

Mrs.  Darley  Livingstone,  who  was  sent  as  one  of  the 
six  British  official  representatives  to  the  recent  Anglo- 
German  Conference  at  The  Hague  on  prisoners  of  war, 
has  been  a  member  and  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Government  Committee  on  the  Treatment  by  the  Enemy 
of  British  Prisoners  ever  since  it  was  formed  two  years 
ago.  Until  then  she  had  never  taken  part  in  public 
work  of  any  kind.  Today  she  has  at  command  the  vast 
detail  of  a  far-reaching  and  highly  confidential  or- 
ganization, and  can  produce  at  a  moment's  notice  the 
record  of  experiences  of  every  British  subject  who  has 
been  a  prisoner  in  any  theatre  of  war.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  one  in  England  today  who  has  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  in  prisoners' 
camps  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

One  morning  Emilio  Zapata  issued  two  proclama- 
tions. One  was  a  prohibition  edict  closing  the  saloons; 
the  other  a  command  for  the  bankers  of  the  city  to 
assemble  for  a  conference.  The  bankers  attended  the 
meeting.  They  went  in  fear,  dreading  confiscation  of 
their  deposits.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  armies  of 
General  Carranza  had  collected  a  "forced  loan"  of  ten 
million  pesos  from  the  banks.  What  mercy  could  be 
expected  of  the  bandit  leader?  Zapata's  speech  was 
short  and  to  the  point.  "Caballeros,"  he  said,  "my  men 
are  hungry.  I  want  fifty  thousand  pesos  to  feed  them 
for  a  few  days.  You  will  pay  this,  f  promise  you  pro- 
tection. You  may  carry  on  your  business  without 
molestation  as  long  as  you  do  not  aid  the  enemy.  You 
may  go  when  you  sign  the  order  for  the  money." 
Thankful  to  escape  with  such  a  modest  demand,  the 
bankers  did  as  they  were  ordered.  Zapata  kept  his 
part  of  the  bargain,  and  for  months  the  city  was  better 
policed  than  it  has  ever  been  since  Porfirio  Diaz  was 
driven  from  Mexico.  But  this  is  the  strange  part  of  the 
story — strange  to  one  who  knows  the  system  of  con- 
fiscation which  has  bled  the  business  men  of  fl  -oun- 
try.  Ten  days  later  Zapata  paid  back  the  fifty 
pesos. 
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A  BOOK  OF  MEMORIES. 

"A  Woman  of  No  Importance  "  Writes    Discreetly    and  In- 
discreetly of  Her  Experiences. 

When  a  lady  who  considers  herself  to  be  "A  Woman 
of  No  Importance"  writes  recollections  which  she  titles 
"discreet  and  indiscreet,"  it  is  perhaps  the  perversity 
of  human  nature  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  look  for 
the  "indiscreet"  and  to  care  very  little  about  the  dis- 
creet." 

Likewise,  it  is  perhaps  the  perversity  of  modern  pub- 
lishing to  attach  a  forbidding  price,  so  that  this  weak- 
ness of  the  average  reader  for  forbidden  fruit  shall  be 
amply  and  satisfactorily  taxed. 

At  any  rate  these  reflections  are  suggested  by  the 
volume,  "Memories  Discreet  and  Indiscreet,"  by  "A 
Woman  of  No  Importance."  which  has  just  come  from 
the  press  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  They  are  suggested, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  by  the  fact  that  there  is  really 
nothing  indiscreet  in  the  entire  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  although  there  is  much  of  racy  interest  and 
many  descriptions  and  characterizations  that  we  should 
be  sorry  to  miss. 

"A  Woman  of  No  Importance"  is,  or  was,  clearly  a 
woman  of  considerable  importance.  For  she  enjoyed 
most  intimate  and  cordial  relations  from  childhood  with 
most  of  the  greater  leaders  of  modern  England,  from 
Cardinal  Manning  to  Edward  VII,  and  with  the 
notables  of  other  countries,  from  De  Lesseps  to  the 
late  Empress  of  Austria.  The  fact  that  her  husband 
was  only  a  comparatively  unimpressive   officer  of  the 

Highlanders  does  not  seem  to  have  guaged  the 

level  of  the  lady's  life  at  all,  at  all;  and  we  find  her 
being  asked  for  by  lords,  ladies,  dukes,  generals,  kings, 
and  queens  as  freely  as  if  she  had  been  born  with  a 
tiara  or  a  coronet.  Obviously  she  either  was  one  of 
those  rare  creatures  who  rule  hearts  by  smiles  or  hold 
intellects  by  the  sway  of  wit.  Or,  better  still,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  extraordinary  range  of  her  travels  and 
adventures,  her  empire  over  men  may  have  been  the 
empire  of  pluck  and  good  nature. 

To  begin  with,  this  unnamed  lady  tells  us  how  she 
first  approached  the  delicate  problem  of  choosing  a 
husband,  such  an  addition  to  her  life  being  especially 
desirable  because  "my  fortune  was  to  be  mine  when  I 
came  of  age,  or  married,"  and  because: 

Clearly  then  the  thing  to  do  was  to  marry  with  all  haste, 
and  so  come  into  my  kingdom ;  there  would  then  be  no  more 
lessons,  governess,  and  ructions.  I  should  be  able  to  hunt 
when  I  liked,  buy  all  the  horses  I  wanted,  besides  enjoying 
many  other  things  too  bewildering  to  contemplate.  Here  I  was 
pulled  up  sharply  by  the  first  thorn  attached  to  my  rose,  or  the 
first  rose  attached  to  my  thorn,  whichever  it  might  turn  out 
to  be,  I  was  confronted  with  the  awkward  question  of  whom 
could  I  marry? 

I  confided  my  difficulty  to  a  great  pal  of  mine  then  home 
for  the  holidays  from  one  of  the  public  schools.  He  was 
really  a  friend  in  need,  for  most  gallantly  he  replied,  "You 
can  marry  me  if  you  like."  There  was  no  display  of  emotion, 
as  there  was  none  to  display.  We  were  like  the  gulls  sitting 
dispassionately  side  by  side  engaged  and  undemonstrative.  I 
thanked  him  very  much  for  being  so  obliging,  and  he  agreed 
to  marry  me  the  moment  he  left  school. 

This  phlegmatic  disposal  of  so  highly  critical  a  prob- 
lem, of  course,  was  not  to  be: 

When  Z  left  school  and  went  to  study  foreign  languages 
with  a  tutor,  neither  of  us  made  any  reference  to  our  engage- 
ment. I  hoped  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  he  probably 
hoped  I  had.  Therefore  I  ventured  upon  a  fresh  engage- 
ment, this  time  to  a  subaltern  in  the  Highlanders.     I 

made  inquiries  to  see  how  my  former  young  man  bore  up 
under  this  blow,  and  was  given  to  understand  he  showed  no 
sign  of  being  broken-hearted.  This  was  mortifying,  but  saved 
inconvenience  and  explanation. 

Thus  "a  woman  of  no  importance"  became  the  bride 
of  a  man  of  no  importance.  Yet  the  wedding  feast  was 
not  cleared  from  the  tables  before  the  legerdemain  of 
Fate  brought  the  blushing  .bride  into  contact  with  a 
personage  who  was  able  to  tell  her  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished detail  of  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander 
and  Queen  Draga  of  Serbia.  According  to  this  tale, 
their  majesties  might  have  escaped  death  had  it  not 
been  for  an  unfortunate  loss  of  nerve  by  the  queen. 
The  pair  had  fled  into  a  concealed  chamber,  where  they 
were  secure  from  discovery: 

The  murderers  had  been  searching  in  the  cellars  of  the 
palace,  being  led  there  by  a  faithful  retainer,  who  hoped  by  so 
doing  to  give  the  royal  couple  time  to  hide  or  escape.  Not 
finding  those  they  sought,  the  ruffians  shot  their  guide  and 
proceeded  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  king  and  queen, 
but  they  were  empty,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  the 
couple  had  escaped.  The  disappointed  and  drunken  assassins 
then  began  smashing  the  furniture  and  shooting  indiscrimi- 
nately right  and  left;  one  shot  penetrated  the  secret  door 
and  poor  terrified  Queen  Draga  screamed !  This  betrayed 
their  hiding-place.  In  a  few  minutes  both  were  brutally  mur- 
dered, their  faces  slashed  and  hacked  and  their  bodies  also 
otherwise  mutilated.  They  were  then  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  garden  below,  where  their  bodies  remained  until 
next  day,  when  a  gardener  was  told  to  turn  a  hose  on  them 
and  wash  away  some  of  the  signs  of  butchery.  After  this  they 
were  put  into  common  deal  packing-cases  and  buried  in 
paupers'  graves. 

But  for  that  fatal  scream,  that  want  of  self-control  and 
presence  of  mind,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  king 
and  queen  might  both  have  escaped  and  the  tragedy  been 
averted. 

Not    long    after    marriage    the    author    removed    to 

Indie ,   and   there,   instead   of  remaining  in  the   social 

-of  her  husband,  became  a  close  protegee  of  one 

jf  tile  more  noted  British  officers  of  the  Indian  service, 

\V  nel,   afterward   General,   Ewart.      From   this    dis- 

inj  wished  source  she  learned — and  includes  in  "Mem- 


ories Discreet  and  Indiscreet" — many  of  the  horrifying 
details  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre  and  of  other  un- 
happy incidents  in  the  British  occupation  of  India. 

Here  is  one  impressive  memory  which  she  derived 
from  Colonel  Ewart : 

The  accounts  General  Ewart  gave  me  of  what  he  found 
when  first  his  regiment  arrived  before  Cawnpore  directly  alter 
the  massacre  are  almost  too  painful  to  write  about.  The  men 
who  had  been  chosen  to  kill  the  women  and  children  were 
butchers  by  trade.  When  the  general  entered  the  room  where 
the  orders"  had  been  carried  out  he  said  he  felt  he  could  cry, 
the  sights  that  met  his  eyes  were  so  touching,  children's  little 
shoes  here,  locks  of  women's  hair  there,  picture  books  steeped 
in  blood,  red  finger-marks  on  the  splashed  walls  where  little 
children  had  tried  to  save  themselves  when  their  turn  came, 
after  seeing  the  others  done  to  death. 

A    few    good-looking    girls    and    children    were    spared    and 
taken   to    live   in   the   harems,   and    General   Ewart   told   me   a 
strange  story  of  an  Englishwoman  that  he  knew  was  in  one  of 
the    palaces    living   behind    the    purdah ;    she   was    one    of   the 
children  captured  at  that  time  and  believed  to  have  been  mur-  j 
dered  :   and  that   a   missionary's  wife  had  seen   and   talked  to  i 
her,  but  she   had  now  no  wish  to  leave  the  place  where  she  I 
had    spent    the    greater    part   of   her   life,    and    appeared   quite  j 
content   as    one   of   the   wives    of   a    fat   native.      She    remem-  > 
bered  being  captured  and   shut  up  with   several  other  women 
and  children ;  they  were  all  put  into  one  bungalow  for  some 
time  and  quite  expected  to  be  murdered   when  the  right  mo- 
ment   came,    but    after    a    while    they    were    moved    away    in  | 
covered  bullock  carts,  some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  an- 
other.     She  never   again  saw  any  of  her  companions  in  cap- 
tivity, and  had  forgotten  most  of  her  English,  but  recognized 
some  words.     General  Ewart,  when  he  heard  of  this  English- 
woman in  a  harem,   went  to  the  chief  political   officer  of  the 
neighborhood  and  said  he   should  like  to  be  able  to   help  her 
to  escape ;  the  agent  said  he  would  see  what  could  be  done, 
only   to    tell   the   general    a    little   later   that    the   lady   had   no 
wish  to  be  rescued  and  had  been  removed  elsewhere  for  her 
health. 

Being  the  wife  of  an  army  officer  entailed  many 
transfers  of  locality,  and  our  Woman  of  No  Im- 
portance was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  any  one 
spot.  She  was  alternately  in  India,  in  England,  in 
Egypt*  in  South  .Africa,  always  encountering  unusual 
experiences,  but  for  reasons  which  the  reader  can  quite 
easily  surmise  always  meeting  and  becoming  most  cor- 
dially friendly  with  men  and  women  who  either  were 
then  eminent  or  later  rose  to  eminence.  Here  is  a 
type  of  some  of  her  experiences : 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  feelings  when  I  first  beheld  my 
bath.  It  had  once  been  a  large  barrel,  now  cut  in  half.  It 
stood  on  a  bare  sort  of  earthwork,  beaten  flat  and  hard,  I 
believe  it  was  called  chunam  or  some  such  name,  but  1  was 
past  making  any  inquiries  as  to  its  proper  title,  or  how  it 
was  spelt.  My  arrival  in  the  bathroom  evidently  disturbed  its 
many  inhabitants,  for  there  was  in  front  of  me  a  galloping 
crowd  of  the  most  repellent-looking  beetles  I  ever  beheld. 
One  reddish-brown  thing  about  two  inches  long  had  large 
feelers,  which  it  waved  about  as  if  it  meant  to  contest  my  right 
there.  It  nearly  took  my  breath  away.  Having  always  had  a 
horror  of  shrieking  women,  and  those  who  make  a  fuss  over 
trifles,  I  crushed  my  desires  to  call  some  one  to  slay  the 
monster,  and  it  hurried  away  with  the  rest  when  it  saw  my 
determined  attitude.  Considering  the  number  of  beetles  they 
showed  a  great  ability  in  hiding  themselves  quickly,  for  soon, 
though  I  could  hear  a  sort  of  crackling  of  their  feet,  as  they 
packed  themselves  away  under  my  bath  and  elsewhere,  none 
were  to  be  seen.  I  then  boldly  stepped  into  my  bath,  keeping 
an  eye  all  round  for  any  fresh  horrors.  The  tub  was  so 
slimy  I  nearly  had  a  sideslip  while  getting  in  ;  I  then  found 
a  variety  of  small  black  things,  something  like  our  English 
tadpoles  in  their  early  stages,  falling  on  me  from  my  sponge, 
and  discovered  that  the  water  was  full  of  them.  I  had 
always  rather  prided  myself  upon  being  agile  and  athletic, 
but  I  now  surpassed  myself,  and  was  out  of  the  bathroom  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time.  I  verily  believe  if  the  King  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands  had  been  holding  his  court  in  the  ad- 
joining room  I  should  have  done  just  the  same. 

A  great  soldier  with  whom  this  writer  came  into 
close  friendship  was  Sir  Charles  Douglas  and  another 
was  Kitchener.  These  two  iron-willed  military  mas- 
ters she  reveals  in  the  following  interesting  contrast: 

While  Whistler  prided  himself  on  his  skill  in  quarreling  and 
proudly  wrote  his  "Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies"  to  immor- 
talize his  powers  in  that  direction,  Sir  Charles  Douglas, 
throughout  his  long  and  useful  life,  had  to  struggle  against 
the  most  extraordinary  knack  of  rubbing  people  up  the  wrong 
way.  This  was  as  cruel  a  trick  of  fate  as  could  well  pursue 
a  clever  and  ambitious  man.    .     .     . 

He  was  a  professional  soldier  of  the  best  stamp,  living  up 
to  a  very  exacting  standard  of  his  own,  while  expecting  every 
one  else  to  do  the  same;  a  strict  disciplinarian  at  all  times, 
and  very  hard  on  inefficiency  in  any  form.  The  rigid  code  of 
morals  and  work  he  set  himself  combined  with  another  dis- 
turbing element,  not  generally  known,  certainly  accelerated  his 
death.  I  refer  to  his  relations  with  Lord  Kitchener.  When 
the  international  crash  came  in  August,  1914,  and  the  govern- 
ment called  Lord  Kitchener  to  the  secretaryship  of  state  for 
war,  the  long-standing  inability  of  these  two  men  to  under- 
stand one  another  became  a  source  of  acute  anxiety  to  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  who  felt  that  it  might  detract  from  his  use- 
fulness  at  this   critical  time. 

There  was  a  clash  of  wills  that  were  both  powerful,  and 
perhaps  imperious.  When  powerful  wills  meet  and  fail  to  get 
into  sympathetic  touch,  giving  way  becomes  very  difficult,  even 
over  such  small  matters  as  the  phraseology  contained  in  the 
official  notes  that  are  continually  passing  between  the  head 
of  a  department  and  his  chief  of  staff. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Lord  Kitchener  simply  ignored  Sir  Charles, 
the  chief  of  his  staff!  and  as  hard  a  worker  as  himself. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria  seemed  to  take  a 
considerable  fancy  to  the  "Woman  of  No  Importance," 
affording  her  an  opportunity  to  include  in  her  memo- 
ries many  unusual  incidents  and  character  touches  of 
her  majesty's  tragic  life  and  career.  Something  of  the 
intimacy  of  the  contact  between  these  two  personages, 
one  so  "unimportant"  and  the  other  so  royal,  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  passage,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
about  as  near  to  indiscretion  as  the  Memoirs  have  the 
temerity  to  venture : 

Once  the  empress  asked  me  who  was  the  best  doctor  in 
England. 

I  answered,  "If  it  is  a  question  of  babies  send  for  Dr. 
G of  Grosvenor  Street,  he  is  very  clever  and  asks  what 


kind  of  medicine  you  like  best,  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
duchesses  he  attends,  and  the  earls  who  have  sold  him 
miserable  screws  of  carriage  horses  for  long  sums,  which  he 
gladly  paid  knowing  no  earl  would  take  him  in!  Remember 
his   little   weakness   is  dukes   and  duchesses." 

"Will  not  an  empress  do  as  well?"  she  asked. 

I  replied  I  was  sure  she  would  be  a  great  treat ! 

"If  you  have   any   ordinary   malady   do   not  go   to   M 

S ,     he     sometimes     forgets     when     referring     to     one's 

anatomy  that  he  is  not  a  vet. 

"If  you  want  your  nerves  soothed  and  your  pulse   felt  with 

soft   white   hands,   send   for   Dr.   P of   Hertford   Street, 

he   is  cultured   and   soothing.  • 

"If  you  want  to  hear  all  the  latest  scandal  from  drawing- 
rooms  and  kitchens  send  for "  but  here  we  were  inter- 
rupted.    Now  all  these  doctors  are  dead. 

Poor  empress,  I  liked  to  see  her  amused,  she  had  grown 
so  sad  latterly.  When  speaking  about  the  reckless  way  she 
used  to  ride  at  times,  she  said  she  had  no  fear  of  death, 
saying  her  soul  had  been  dead  for  so  many  years  it  did  not 
matter  when  her  body  followed  it,  and  this  is  what  happens 
when  people  marry  who  think  in  different  languages. 

In  the  midst  of  a  life  exceptionally  full  of  strenuous 
events  and  of  perpetual  contact  with  persons  occupied 
in  strenuous  and  material  deeds,  this  Woman  of  No 
Importance  seems  to  have  had  both  the  time  and  the 
disposition  to  respond  to  some  of  those  all-pervading 
and  mystic  influences,  some  of  those  startling  chal- 
lenges to  unfamiliar  realms  of  thought  which  few,  even 
the  hardiest,  escape  when  Fate  holds  them  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  Orient  or  in  Africa.  Perhaps 
this,  in  itself,  was  one  of  the  ties  that  cemented  her 
friendship  with  the  men  who  were  Britain's  repre- 
sentatives from  time  to  time  in  these  strange  parts. 
Here  follows  an  excerpt  which  illustrates  the  author's 
responsiveness  to  these  Oriental  mysticisms : 

I  had  not  properly  recovered  from  my  shock  when  we 
drove  out  to  the  marble  Taj  that  night,  but  soon  forgot  all 
my  anxieties  in  wonderment.  This  dazzlingly  beautiful  build- 
ing has  often  been  both  photographed  and  described,  but  nei- 
ther conveys  a  true  impression  of  the  place;  for  it  is  not 
entirely  the  structural  beauty  of  the  building  that  is  so 
arresting:  the  cool  white  marble,  the  jeweled  screen,  the  four 
minarets  ;  it  is  the  atmosphere  and  many  whispers  that  strike 
you  dumb.  First  there  is  the  influence  of  the  wondrous 
moon,  not  like  even  our  glorious  harvest  moon,  but  the  un- 
challengeable moon  of  the  East,  that  lures  you  from  your  bed 
speaking  of  things  that  know  not  words,  the  something  that 
is  neither  prayer  nor  praise,  but  akin  to  both.  Then  that 
profound  silence,  those  mystic  shadows,  the  spirit  that  dwells 
around  that  tomb,  telling  of  the  mighty,  soulful  love  that 
could  not  rest  until  it  had  found  expression  in  the  erection 
of  the  most  beautiful  tomb  Shah  Jehan  could  conceive  as  a 
memorial   to    his   supreme   love. 

I  have  stood  in  awed  silence  by  that  jewel-studden  screen, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  down  to  the  Taj,  and  felt 
a  little  tremble  creep  into  my  hands  and  heart  from  emotion 
as  I  gazed  my  fill  at  the  blue-black  sky,  studded,  as  it  were, 
with  the  souls  of  those  who  have  gone.  The  reflection  of  the 
moon — Taj — sky — and  stars,  in  the  ornamental  water  lying 
so  still  and  calm,  carried  away  far,  far  into  the  world  of 
faith  and  love  that  constrained  Shah  Jehan  to  commemorate 
in  such  a  manner,  the  chief  love  of  his  life.  The  soul  can 
never  be  satisfied  with  anything  lower  than  itself,  and  who 
can  fathom  the  depths  of  that  man's  feelings?  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  he  reached  the  borders  of  the  Great  Beyond 
where   only  love  can  dwell. 

Kitchener  and  this  "Woman  of  No  Importance"  be- 
came such  good  comrades  that  the  general  even  played 
at  toy  soldiers  with  the  lady's  young  son.  Therefore 
the  following  quotation  has  more  than  usual  interest: 
After  dinner  Captain  Kitchener  was  introduced  to  me. 
We  chatted  like  the  folk  in  "The  Hunting  of  the  Snark," 
about  thimbles,  plows,  and  railway  shares.  He  was  reserved 
and  monosyllabic.  Even  in  those  early  days  I  felt  he  was 
,  a  lonely  soul,  not  in  the  body,  but  in  the  spirit.  In  later  years 
I  this  impression  increased.  There  grew  a  look  in  his  eyes  of 
|  perpetual  loneliness.  His  personality  was  attractive  yet  in  a 
measure  repellent.  He  held  all  at  arm's  length.  I  think  I 
gathered  my  impressions  and  what  I  wanted  to  know,  not  so 
much  from  what  be  said  as  what  he  did  not  say.  His  pas- 
sionless, cold,  steely-blue  eyes  were  quite  peculiar,  one  being 
rather  different  from  the  other.  I  used  quite  to  forget  what 
I  was  talking  about  while  studying  which  eye  was  looking 
into  mine  and  which  at  my  hair.  Not  that  I  mean  to  sug- 
gest for  a  moment  that  he  squinted  or  had  any  sort  of  de- 
formity, only  that  his  eyes  were  not  equal,  and  his  massive 
brow  shading  them  gave  him  an  arresting  and  uncommon 
appearance. 

He  gave  the  impression  of  being  a  hard,  unemotional  man, 
yet  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  this  impression  is  a  correct  one. 
He  certainly  was  very  canny,  not  easily  taken  in  or  likely 
to  be  turned  from  his  own  opinion  ;  still  less  was  he  a  man 
to  be  rushed  into  unconsidered  situations.  Being  a  hard 
worker  by  temperament,  he  liked  other  people  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  When  they  failed  in  this  he  was  apt  to  be  in- 
tolerant and  looked  upon  it  as  shirking.  One  of  his  staff 
told  me  nobody  dare  even  be  ill  who  had  to  work  with  "the 
chief"  as  they  called  him.  His  passion  for  work  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  traits  in  his  character,  never  happy 
unless  studying  something  to  assuage  his  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. 

The  following  suggestion  of  Kitchener's  premonition 
of  his  death  is  given  among  other  recollections: 

Lord  Kitchener  always  kept  a  couple  of  cars  standing  out- 
side the  War  Office  day  and  night — in  readiness  to  be  jumped 
into  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  day  before  his  last  fateful 
journey,  as  he  was  walking  into  his  office,  he  saw  one  of 
his  chauffeurs  standing  near.  He  stopped  and  spoke  to  the 
man,  saying,  "You  are  married,  are  you  not?"  The  reply 
being  in  the  affirmative,  Lord  Kitchener  continued,  "Then  I 
will  not  take  you  with  me  tomorrow,  I  will  take  Broome  in- 
stead." So  Broome  and  his  car  went  with  their  master — and 
will  be  seen  no  more  until  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

These  various  citations,  all  of  them  fully  typical  of 
this  volume  as  a  whole,  disclose  that  it  is  not  a  book 
of  memories  discreet  and  indiscreet,  nor  is  its  author 
a  woman  of  no  importance.  But  it  is  a  most  rare  and 
charming  volume  by  a  most  rare  and  delightful  writer, 
quite  worthy  in  every  way  of  its  place  on  the  reading 
table  of  all  good  homes  and  libraries. 

Memories,  Discreet  and  Indiscreet.  By  a  Woman 
of  No  Importance.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$5  net. 
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The  estimated  expenditures  of  the  United 
,tes  government  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  are 
,782,371,000.  The  estimated  receipts  un- 
■  laws  prior  to  those  passed  in  September 
$1,333,500,000,  of  which  $225,000,000  are 
ived  from  customs,  $1,000,000,000  from  in- 
nal  revenue,  and  the  remainder  from  mis- 
laneous    sources.     The    approximate    excess 
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shall  not  exceed  $4,000,000,000,  and  for 
$2,000,000,000  of  war  savings  certificates. 
The  Liberty  3l/2s  are  convertible  into  the  new 
4s  at  par.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  shall  be  made  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He 
has  already  authorized  $850,000,000  of  these 
since  the  early  part  of  August,  with  the  in- 
terest fixed  at  Zy2  per  cent.  The  war  certifi- 
cate bonds  will  also  bear  4  per  cent,  interest 
and  will  be  a  medium  through  which  persons 
of  small  means,  with  only  a  dollar  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  dollar  margin  for  investment  at  one 
time,  can  do  their  share  in  financing  the  war. 
Interest  on  these  certificates  is  payable  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  so  that  an  original  pay- 
ment of  $4  or  $4.10  will  be  returned  to  the 
holder  of  the  certificate  in  1922  at  $5.  Or  by 
accumulated  payments  up  to  $80  he  may  have 
the  privilege  of  transferring  into  a  $100  bond. 


San  Francisco  assessments  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1917,  exceeded  the  en- 
tire assessment  for  the  State  of  California  in 
1886  and  the  total  assessment  for  each  of 
nineteen  states  for  the  year  1916,  according 
to  the  report  of  Assessor  John  Ginty,  which 
has  just  been  completed. 

The  total  assessment  of  non-operative 
property  was  $554,456,505,  a  net  increase  over 
last  year  of  $8,563,572.  The  total  assessment 
of  operative  property  was  $237,501,212,  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  $21,357,322.  The 
total  assessment  of  both  kinds  of  property 
was  $791,957,719,  or  an  assessment  of  $1445 
per  capita. 

"This  is  more  than  the  entire  State  of  Cali- 
fornia was  assessed  in  1886,"  says  the  report, 
"and  exceeds  the  total  assessed  values  of  each 
of  the  following  states  in  1916:  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Idaho,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont, 
and  Wyoming.  San  Francisco's  assessment 
is  only  exceeded  by  six  American  cities,  and 
if  they  were  assessed  at  the  same  ratio,  only 
by  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia." 


tinually  advancing,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  local  factory  to  meet  the  demand. 

Cord  string  and  twine  is  selling  at  60  cents 
per  pound  ;  hemp  is  42  cents,  and  hemp  ropes 
are  at  present  36  cents  per  pound.  The  best 
manila  hemp  sells  for  considerably  more, 
but  is   not  so  readily  obtainable. 

American  rope  and  twine  dealers  should 
find  a  profitable  market  in  Scotland  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco registered  a  gain  last  week  of  $8,893,- 
000  in  resources  and  a  corresponding  gain  in 
reserves.  The  total  reserve,  all  gold  except 
less  than  $100,000,  now  stands  at  $79,467,000 
and  the  earning  assets  at  $28,016,000.  Total 
resources  are  now  $127,423,000  and  the  re- 
serve notes  outstanding  aggregate  $30,664,000. 


The  total  value  of  the  declared  exports 
from  London  to  the  United  States  for  the 
eight  months  to  August  31,  1917,  aggregated 
$103,037,237  compared  with  $111,241,898  for 
the  same  period  in  1916,  a  decrease  of  over 
$8,000,000.  

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production 
of  the  country  in  1916  was  more  than  $3,470,- 
000,000,  increasing  $1,076,200,000,  or  45  per 
cent.,    over    the    $2,393,800,000    recorded    for 

1915,  and  exceeding  the  former  record  year 
(1913)  by  more  than  $1,000,000,  according  to 
preliminary  figures  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Practically  all  the  minerals  shared  in  this 
increase,  gold  being  the  only  one  of  the  more 
important  products  that  showed  a  decrease  in 
value,  though  silver  and  anthracite  showed 
decreases   in   quantity   but  increases   in   value. 

The    metals    established    a    new    record    in 

1916,  exceeding  for  the  first  time  $1,000,000,- 
000  and  approximating  a  total  of  $1,622,- 
000,000.  Pig  iron  and  copper  contributed 
more  than  78  per  cent,  of  the  increase  of 
$629,000,000.  but  large  gains  were  made  in 
zinc,  lead,  aluminum  ferroalloys,  and  tung- 
sten ores.  As  compared  with  the  figures  for 
1915,  the  metallic  products  increased  63  per 
cent. 

The  total  value  of  the  nonmetallic  products 
increased  nearly  $278,000,000  over  the  value 
for  1913,  the  year  of  next  highest  output,  the 
figures  for  1916  being  $1,833,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $1,555,000,000  for  1913.  As  com- 
pared with  1915,  this  is  an  increase  of  $440,- 
000,000,  or  32  per  cent.  Coal  and  petroleum 
contributed  76  per  cent,  of  the  increase  shown 
in    the   nonmetallic    products. 

The  final  figures  for  both  metals  and  non- 
metals  may  be  somewhat  increased  over  these 
preliminary  figures. 
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labor  conditions  can  be  brought  about.  It  is 
a  source  of  great  regret  for  a  San  Francis- 
can to  hear  how  unfavorably  we  are  criti- 
cized in  the  East  on  account  of  our  labor  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  action  of  the  government  in 
abandoning  its  plans  for  a  great  naval  base 
and  shipyards  on  San  Francisco  Bay  is  the 
best  answer  to  it.     Until  this  labor  condition 


For  the  week  ended  Saturday  the  San 
Francisco  Clearing  House  Association  reports 
clearings  aggregating  $100,969,143.42,  as  com- 
pared with  $79,352,777.23,  the  total  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  Saturday's 
clearings  were  $13,935,306.86. 


1,333,500,000.  The  uncovered  margin  of 
7,600,000,000  has  to  be  met  by  bond  issues. 
The  financing  programme,  as  it  refers  to 
aising  funds  through  sale  of  bonds  and 
hort-term  certificates,  provides  for  $3,000,- 
100,000  4  per  cent,  bonds  subject  only  to  the 
■urtax  and  with  the  interest  on  amounts  to 
?5000  exempt  from  taxes ;  for  the  sale  of 
•ertificates  of  indebtedness  which,  together 
vith    those    issued   under   the   April    24th    act, 


Bank  clearings  throughout  the  United 
States  are  running  close  to  record  again,  the 
aggregate  of  $6,470,112,000  in  the  week  ended 
October  4th  comparing  with  $5,803,000,000 
in  the  week  before  and  with  the  record  of 
$6,163,658,000  in  the  like  week  in  1916.  San 
Francisco  clearings  of  $104,241,000  are  third 
largest  ever  scored. 
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Seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  more  than 
six  billion  dollars'  worth  of  American  goods 
exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1917  consisted  of 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured  goods.  In 
1914.  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war,  the 
percentage  of  such  goods  exported  was  only 
59. 

In  1914  exports  of  manufactures  ready  for 
consumption  were  valued  at  $724,908,000,  or 
31  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports,  while  in 
1917  their  value  reached  $2,943,923,212,  or  47 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  Manufactures  for  fur- 
ther use  in  manufacturing  were  exported  in 
1914  to  the  value  of  $374,224,210,  or  16  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  whereas  $1,191,787,957 
worth,  or  19  per  cent,  of  the  total,  was  ex- 
ported in  1917.  The  exports  of  foodstuffs 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured  amounted  to 
$293,218,336  in  1914,  or  12^  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  in  1917  to  $739,037,884,  or  12  per 
cent,   of  the  total. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  the  month  of  August  on  cotton 
and  seed  received,  crushed,  and  on  hand 
shows  79,602  tons  of  cotton  seed,  less  reship- 
ments,  received  at  the  mills  and  37,251 
crushed  ;  also  76,278  held  at  the  mills  on  Au- 
gust 31st.  The  production  of  crude  oil  was 
10,893,042  pounds;  refined,  13,784,188  pounds; 
cake  and  meal,  18,330  tons;  hulls,  8645  tons; 
linters,  11,203  bales;  and  hull  fibre,  38,228 
bales.  On  August  31st  stocks  of  crude  oil 
were  12,880,132  pounds,  refined  195,848,239 
pounds.  

Although  there  is  a  flourishing  rope  factory 
in  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  showing  a  con- 
stantly increasing  business,  the  demand  for 
twine  and  hemp  rope  is  constantly  growing 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  for  larger 
sales  of  twine  and  rope  than  ever.  They  are 
comparatively    scarce    and    the    price    is    con- 


Mr.  John  Gallois,  resident  partner  of  Mc- 
Donnell &  Co.,  who  has  just  returned  from 
New  York,  says  in  part : 

"Conditions  in  the  East  can  be  summed  up 
as  healthful  and  prosperous,  but  extremely 
conservative.  Although  September  is  gen- 
erally a  dull  month  in  New  York,  the  hotels, 
shops,  and  theatres  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  feeling  that  the  country  is  at  war  is 
far  more  marked  in  New  York  than  in  San 
Francisco.  The  streets  are  filled  with  flags 
and  with  soldiers  and  officers  of  all  nations, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  warlike 
preparations  in  the  air,  an  enthusiasm  that 
seems    lacking   in    San    Francisco. 

"When  I  first  reached  New  York,  financial 
interests  were  very  pessimistic  over  the  fu- 
ture due  to  the  constant  wrangling  in  Con- 
gress over  the  taxation  problems,  price-fixing, 
etc.  Meanwhile,  the  fixing  of  prices  on  steel 
and  copper  came  about,  which  seemed  to  satisfy 
all  concerned  and  a  decided  change  seemed  to 
come  over  them  and  things  began  to  take  on 
a  more  cheerful  outlook  as  soon  as  some 
support  was  given  to  the  stock  market.  The 
second  Liberty  Loan  naturally  holds  the  atten- 
tion of  the  financial  world  at  the  present  time 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  subscrip- 
tion lists  are  closed. 

"As  easy  a  condition  of  credit  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  create  under  the  circumstances  and 
an  absence  of  competition  in  the  money  mar- 
ket from  new  issues  of  other  securities  are 
essential  to  the  most  successful  results  in  the 
flotation  of  the  Liberty  Bonds.  Those  that 
look  for  lower  prices  in  stocks  and  bonds  this 
year  than  we  have  already  had  have  become 
temporarily  bullish,  at  any  rate  until  after  the 
loan  is  successfully  floated.  Leading  banking 
interests,  however,  will  be  well  content  with 
a  quiet  and  staple  range  of  stock  prices,  and 
while  in  the  next  month  it  is  perhaps  logical 
to  expect  stocks  to  work  to  higher  levels, 
barring  unforeseen  accidents,  nevertheless  no 
heavy  assistance  can  be  counted  on  from 
bankers. 

"Money  rates,  on  industrials  especially,  will 
be  very  high,  as  the  interests  are  absolutely 
against  encouraging  speculation  in  those 
stocks.  The  prospect  for  the  general  market, 
however,  appears  decidedly  more  favorable 
since  the  fixing  of  prices  for  the  most  im- 
portant commodities.  This  has  removed  a 
cloud  of  uncertainty  and  enables  business 
men  in  all  lines  to  go  ahead  with  a  definite 
knowledge  of  their  position. 

"Tremendous  plans  are  being  formed  to 
extend  our  commerce  throughout  the  world 
by  the  biggest  banking  institutions  in  New 
York,  and  it  is  here  where  a  great  future 
seems  to  be  in  store  for  San  Francisco  and 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast  in  our  trade  with 
the   Orient,   providing  a   proper  settlement   of 
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is  rectified  we  sball  never  be  able  to  hold  the 
eminent  position   which   is  justly   ours." 


The  Bureau  of  Export  Licenses,  in  re- 
sponse to  many  inquiries  from  shippers  for 
details  in  the  ruling  of  September  13th  con- 
cerning "Export  License  Procedure  Simplified 
for  Small  Shipments,"  announces  that  the 
procedures  thus  outlined  for  small  shipments 
applies  whether  there  is  only  one  commodity 
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or  many  commodities,  the  only  condition  be- 
ing that  no  single  commodity  in  the  shipment 
shall   exceed   $100   in   value. 


McDonnell  &  Co.  received  advices  recently 
to  the  effect  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
had  once  more  achieved  the  apparently  im- 
possible by  selling  in  the  present  narrow 
market  for  municipals  $7,250,000  4  per  cent, 
bonds  over  the  counter  at  par. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Other  Brown. 
Adele  Luehrmann,  author  of  "The  Curious 
Case  of  Marie  Dupont,"  now  gives  us  another 
story  of  mystery  and  imagination  based  on  a 
dual  personality.  Brown  is  usually  an  amiable 
and  intelligent  young  man,  but  his  alter  ego 
is  very  much  the  reverse.  There  is  a  sensa- 
tional murder  which  seems  to  be  the  work 
of  Brown  in  his  diabolical  aspect,  and  there 
is  also  a  beautiful  girl  who  is  in  love  with 
what  we  may  call  the  angelic  Brown.  Every- 
thing turns  out  eventually  in  the  most  satis- 
factory way,  and  we  feel  that  the  author 
has  given  us  another  example  of  the  in- 
genuity with  which  she  can  weave  the  most 
tangled  threads  into  a  symmetrical  pattern. 

The    Other    Brown.       By    Adele     Luehrmann. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 


Nervousness. 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Carroll  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  given  us  a  medical  book  that 
is  free  from  the  dogmatic  and  repulsive  ma- 
terialism that  characterizes  so  many  works  of 
this  class.  His  scientific  analysis  of  the 
malady  of  nervousness  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  its  precision  and  scope.  There  is 
no  fuller  recognition  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from    a   proper   care   of  the   body   and   a   due 


attention  to  physical  laws.  None  the  less  he 
leaves  us  with  a  conviction  that  nervousness 
is  largely  a  mental  and  moral  disease,  that  it 
is  due  to  a  false  philosophy  of  life  and  to 
an  exaggerated  egotism,  and  that  its  cure  is 
to  be  found  in  a  proper  direction  of  the  mind 
and  by  self-induced  efforts  toward  its  regu- 
lation. 

Dr.  Carroll  tells  us  that  we  must  use  our 
wills,  we  must  cultivate  the  power  of  atten- 
tion, we  must  arrive  at  a  new  valuation  of 
events,  and  we  must  learn  to  disregard  the 
body  and  its  too  clamorous  claims.  This  will 
be  a  hard  doctrine  for  those  who  have  been 
beguiled  into  the  belief  that  there  are  cap- 
suled and  bottled  remedies  for  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  or  with  which  the  flesh 
has  been  endowed  by  lazy,  capricious,  and 
selfish  minds.  It  is  a  book  that  should  not 
only  be   read,  but   conscientiously   followed. 

The  Mastery  of  Nervousness.  By  Robert  S. 
Carroll,  M.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

Dollars  and  Cents. 
This  not  very  convincing  story  begins  with 
the  struggles  of  Dan  Hilyer  and  his  wife  to 
live  on  $13  a  week.  Hilyer  eventually  goes 
West  to  sell  a  patent  and  returns  rich,  and 
then  the  trouble  begins.  He  becomes  furi- 
ously jealous  of  the  man  who  has  helped  his 
wife  during  his  absence,  when  she  was  sick 
and  penniless ;  while  she,  upon  her  part,  in- 
sists upon  living  just  as  penuriously  as  when 
they  were  poor.  They  are  both  idiots,  and 
he  is  a  brutal  idiot.  The  characterization  is 
far  too  extravagant,  with  the  result  that  the 
reader  will  feel  disgusted  with  both  husband 
and  wife.     The  title  is  a  good  one. 

Dollars  and  Cents.  By  Albert  Payson  Ter- 
hune.      New   York:    Robert  J.   Shores. 


The  Sport  of  Kings. 

The  sport  of  kings,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
is  horse-racing.  It  is  also  the  sport  of  scoun- 
drels, and  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
scoundrels   in  this  story. 

Kernan,  a  horse-trainer  of  the  gentlemanly 
kind,  is  barred  from  a  Southern  racecourse 
for  saying  that  the  starter  is  too  friendly  to- 
ward the  Classon  entries.  He  decides  to  go 
to  Juarez,  where  rules  are  not  so  strict,  but 
on  the  way  he  meets  Miss  Leland,  who  per- 
suades him  to  go  to  Grantham  and  take  charge 
of  her  stable  there.  But  the  same  rascality 
prevails  at  Grantham,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
story  is  devoted  to  its  exposure  by  Kernan, 
who   is   not    only   fighting   for   the    success    of 


A  New  Book  by  Amy  Lowell 

Tendencies  In 
Modern  American  Poetry 

By  Amy  Lowell 

In  this  new  volume  Miss  Lowell  again  turns  to 
criticism.  For  the  first  time,  the  new  poetic  renaissance 
is  considered  critically  and  given  a  perspective.  Taking 
six  leading  poets,  each  a  type  of  one  of  the  trends  of 
contemporary  verse,  she  has  written  a  short  biographical 
account  of  the  man,  and  a  critical  summary  of  his  work; 
relating  him  to  the  past,  and  showing  the  steps  by  which 
he  left  it  to  create  the  present. 

It  would  be  disagreeably  obvious  to  call  Miss 
Lowell's  prose  poetic'  Its  style  conceals  style;  its 
sculptural  simplicity  has  the  regnant  beauty  of  line. 
.  .  .  Always  she  aims  at  the  dominant  attitude  of 
each  of  her  poets.  .  .  .  She  achieves  chiselled  im- 
agery, the  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  words,  of  the 
clear,  bright  flame  of  immortal  genius." 

— Review  of  Reviews. 

Now  ready  at  all  bookstores,  $2.50. 
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SIX  FRENCH  POETS 

"  Her  hook  is  a  living:  and  lasting  piece 
of  criticism."— JWtu  York  Sun. 

Illustrated.     $2.50 
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"The  most  exciting  book  of  verse  that 
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MEN,  WOMEN  AND  GHOSTS 

"The  most  original  of  a] 
American  writers  of  today.* 
Age,  London. 


the  young 

-The  Netv 

SI. 25 


A  DOME  OF  MANY- 
COLOURED    CLASS 

'  'Truly  lyrical  in  their  fleeting  but  search- 
ing revelations  of  their  author's  experi- 
ence."— Springfield  Republican.      $1.25 
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Miss  Leland's  horses,  but  for  the  smiles  of 
Miss  Leland  herself.  Kernan,  of  course,  wins 
in  both  respects,  and  we  are  glad  to  witness 
his  final  farewell  to  the  turf  and  his  resolu- 
tion henceforth  to  earn  a  living  in  more 
reputable  ways.  The  story  is  crisply  told, 
and  it  is  also  worth  telling. 

The  Sport  of  Kings.  By  Arthur  Somers 
Roche.     Indianapolis:  The  Eobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Another  Translator  of  Chekhov. 
Coincident  with  the  appearance  of  a  fourth 
volume  of  Chekhov  tales  translated  by  Mrs. 
Garnett,  comes  the  fifth  volume  in  another 
series  of  Chekhov  translations.  This  volume, 
entitled  "The  House  with  the  Mezzanine  and 
Other  Stories,"  has  been  put  into  English  by 
the  joint  labors  of  S.  S.  Koteliansky  and  Gil- 
bert Cannan,  and  their  work  is  to  be  highly 
commended.  A  comparison  with  the  original 
shows  perhaps  a  trifle  more  freedom  than 
Mrs.  Garnett  assumes,  but  the  translation  is 
more  colloquial  and  the  style  is  smoother. 
On  the  whole  is  sounds  less  like  translation, 
and  is  more  readable.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  the  translators  should  not  have  adopted 
the  accepted  form  of  transliteration  from  Rus- 
sian, a  matter  which  simplifies  the  names  that 
are  usually  stumbling-blocks  to  the  English 
reader.  So,  for  example,  they  adopt  the 
French  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  author, 
"Tchekoff,"  instead  of  the  English  form. 
''Chekhov." 

The  House  with  the  Mezzanine  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Anton  Tchekoff.  New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    $1.35    net. 

Harry  De  Windt's  Russia 
Harry  De  Windt  is  an  indefatigable  traveler. 
He  is  a  keen  observer,  and  what  he  lacks  in 
depth  he  makes  up  in  entertaining  description. 
He  knows  Russia  well  and  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  by  his  extensive  travels  and  studies  in 
Siberia  he  was  able  to  refute  the  hysterical 
legends  of  Siberian  exile  that  were  written 
by  George  Kennan. 

It  is  natural  therefore  that  with  the  present 
demand  for  books  on  Russia  he  should  gather 
together  a  lot  of  his  traveler's  notes  and  in- 
teresting stories  and  give  them  to  the  public. 
They  are  full  of  life  and  give  an  excellent 
picture  of  Russians  of  different  classes  and 
conditions,  of  how  they  live  and  how  they 
think.  It  may  be  heartily  commended  as  be- 
ing entertaining,  informative,  fair,  and  for  the 
most  part  accurate.  It  is  a  distinct  relief 
after  the  mass  of  sensational  and  worthless 
books  on  Russia  that  have  recently  appeared. 

Russia  as  I  Know  It.  By  Harry  de  Windt. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Through  the  Iron  Bars. 
The  title  of  this  book  by  Emile  Cammaerts 
is  taken  from  the  great  cartoon  by  Louis  Rae- 
maeker  depicting  Britannia,  sword  in  hand, 
greeting  Belgium  through  her  prison  bars  and 
promising  rescue.  It  is  a  vivid  and  frank 
sketch  of  two  years  of  German  occupation  of 
Belgium,  with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
later  period,  the  period  of  deportations  and 
heavy  exactions.  The  clear  and  powerful 
story  of  German  crime  and  oppression  and  of 
Belgian  defiance  and  determination  to  sur- 
vive, deserves  to  be  read  by  every  American. 
It  is  an  inspiration.  The  book  is  illustrated 
by  reproductions  of  seven  of  Raemaekers' 
most  powerful  cartoons. 

Through  the  Iron  Bars.  By  Eroile  Cam- 
maerts. New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  75 
cents. 


sidered    from   the    thirteenth   to   the   twentiet 
centuries. 

Twice  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  i 
Europe  Madeline  Z.  Doty  has  gone  throug 
Germany  studying  the  attitude  of  the  wome 
there.  The  result  was  her  book,  "Short  Rj 
tions,"  the  highest  tribute  to  which  has  bee 
the  vituperative  scorn  with  which  it  ws 
greeted  by  the  German  press.  It  reveals  wa 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  an 
the  economic  and  social  effects  of  war  upo 
the  women  of  Germany. 

Eric  Fisher  Wood,  who  during  the  pas 
two  years  has  distinguished  himself  in.  th 
British  navy  and  army  and  has  received  th 
rank  of  major  in  the  British  army,  has  bee 
released  from  service  by  the  British  govern 
ment.  He  will  now  continue  service  in  th 
war  as  major  in  the  Eighty-Third  Infantrj 
U.  S.  A.  In  his  latest  book,  "The  Note-Boo 
i  of  An  Intelligence  Officer,"  which  the  Centur 
Company  is  publishing  this  month,  there  i 
said  to  be  many  graphic  descriptions  of 
vastation  on  the  battlefields.  The  account 
are  those  to  be  expected  of  an  army  man- 
unsentimental  statements  of  the  condition 
produced   by  war. 

Lovers   of   Man-   Roberts   Rinehart's   novel 
I  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Olive  Robert 

Barton,    author    of    "Cloud    Boat    Stories," 
|  book     for     children     just     published     by     th 
Houghton     Mifflin     Company,     is     her     sistei 
Mrs.    Barton's   stories  for  children   have  bee 
very    successful,    having    appeared    in    nei 
papers    and    magazines,    but    this    is    her 
book   to  be  published. 


PHILLIPS  HOME  SCHOOL 

For  Young  Children 

Kindergarten  and  Montessori  Training; 
Supervised  Play:  Board  and  Home  Care; 
Number  Limited.     For  Information,  write  to 

MRS.  E.  T.  PHILLIPS 

1249  BRODERICK  STREET      •     San  Francisco 


MISS  KELLEY 
General  Secretarial  Work 

AT   PATRON'S   HOME  OR  AT 
1801  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Phone  Prosped  3620  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"An  Eskimo  Robinson  Crusoe,"  by  Roy  J. 
Snell  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  SI),  is  a  story  of 
an  Eskimo  lad  who  finds  himself  adrift  on  an 
ice  floe  in  company  of  his  dogs  and  a  pet  bear. 
It  is  well  told. 

"Our  Flag  and  Our  Songs,"  compiled  and 
illustrated  by  H.  A.  Ogden  and  published  by 
Edward  J.  Clode,  is  described  as  "a  brief 
story  of  the  origin  and  life  of  the  United 
States  flag,  with  a  selection  of  the  songs  that 
have  inspired  the  nation  in  war  and  peace." 
The  price  is  60  cents. 

Mrs.  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson  has  already  pub- 
lished more  than  thirty  books  for  chi  ldren, 
and  now  we  have  still  another  in  the  form  of 
"Silverheels,"  the  story  of  a  horse.  Mrs. 
Jackson's  reputation  as  a  storyteller  is  so  well 
established  that  there  should  be  a  warm  wel- 
come for  a  work  of  such  charm  as  this.  It  is 
published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany ($1). 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Dr.    William    M.    Salter,    whose   "Nietzsche, 
the  Thinker,"  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  just  pub- 
lishing,   is   a   brother-in-law   of   the   late   Wil- 
liam James. 

Under  the  title  of  "France,  England,  and 
European  Democracy,  1215-1915,"  the  Put- 
nams  will  publish  a  translation  of  "L'Angle- 
terre  et  La  Guerre,"  by  Charles  Ccstre,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  University  of  Bor- 
deaux. This  book,  which  has  been  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science,  is  a  clever  historical  survey  covering 
the   relations  between  the  two   countries   con- 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information .  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cah 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 

Sixth  Year   Opened  September  5,  1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 

Telephone  Prospect  250 

GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Muter 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opened  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young   Boys 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and  August 


^OURSES  parallel  with  the 
best  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St.  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  And  over,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


MOUNT    TAMALPAIS 

Military  Academy 

Primary,  Grammar,  High  School  depart- 
ments. Cavalry.  Infantry,  Mounted  Ar- 
tillery as  part  of  organized  outdoor 
athletics.  The  only  Division  A  accredited 
boarding  school  «for  boys)  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  Twenty  -  eighth  year  began 
August  22. 

The  real  test  of  any  school  is  the  record 
of  its  graduates.  Catalogue  gives  present 
positions  of  Alumni  of  the  past  26  years. 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California 


October  13,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


:ession~ 
lind 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  FrancUco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


BOOK  MSS.  WANTED 

We  will  consider  for  issue  in  volume 
form  Book  MSS.  of  all  kinds.  Submit 
at  once. 

Authors'    Co-  Operative   Publishing   Co. 
62  Reade  St,  New  York  City 


THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 

Jean  Jaures. 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  work  of  the 
great  French  Socialist  and  humanitarian, 
Jean  Jaures.  We  know  of  him  as  a  dynamo 
of  energy,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tionalism, the  friend  of  the  suffering  and 
downtrodden,  whose  career  was  cut  short  by 
assassination  just  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
What  course  he  would  have  taken  or  what 
effect  he  would  have  had  on  Socialist  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  war  had  he  lived,  we  can 
only  conjecture.  Certainly  he  had  earlier 
shown  distrust  of  German  Socialism,  and  it  is 
probable  that  his  warm,  enthusiastic  nature 
would  have  found  expression  in  good  French 
loyalty,  in  spite  of  his  theoretical  interna- 
tionalism. 

The  little  biography  of  Jaures  by  an  Eng- 
lish admirer,  Margaret  Pease,  contains  much 
ot  interest  touching  the  personality  of  the 
man.  One  realizes  from  the  data  she  has 
gathered  together  that  Jaures  had  a  far  better 
education  and  training  than  generally  sup- 
posed, and  that  while  he  is  best  known  as  an 
impassioned  orator,  that  he  was  also  a  clear- 
headed thinker  and  that  he  was  laboring 
earnestly  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
disjointed  and  contradictory  theories  that 
clustered  together  under  the  cloudy  term,  So- 
cialism. She  rightly  lays  much  emphasis  on 
the  personality  of  the  man,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  book  is  that  which  deals 
with  his  agitation  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  As 
an  analysis  of  his  theories  on  Socialism,  how- 
ever, it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Jean  Jaures.  By  Margaret  Pease.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch;  $1. 


Flower  Lore  and  Legend. 
Quite  the  most  delightful  treat  of  the 
season  for  garden  lovers  is  Miss  Beals' 
charming  book  on  the  lore  and  the  legends  of 
our  common  flowers.  It  is  an  innovation  in 
garden  books  and  contains  just  the  informa- 
tion that  every  amateur  in  flowers  wants  to 
know,  but  which  few  are  able  to  find.  The 
origin  of  names,  the  traditions,  the  supersti- 
tions, the  legends  concerning  some  twoscore 
of  our  familiar  ornaments  of  garden  and 
field  are  set  forth  in  literary  form,  and  the 
whole  book  has  a  fine  flavor  of  beauty,  of 
poetry,  and  of  love  of  nature 

Flower    Lore    and    Legexd.      By    Katharine    M. 
Heals.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.25. 


New  Books  Received 
Piaxg.      By     Florence     Partello     Stuart.      New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.35. 
The  story  of  a  jungle  Moro  boy. 

Animal    Rhymes.      By    Burges    Johnson.      New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Inspiration    and  Ideals.      By  Grenville  Kleiser. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  $1. 
Thoughts    for   every  day. 

Thrilling  Deeds  of  British  Airmen.  By  Eric 
Wood.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$1.65. 

A  war  book. 

The  Battle  with  Tuberculosis  asd  How  to 
Win  It.  By  D.  Macdougall  King,  M.  B.  Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.   Lippincott  Company;   $1.50. 

A  book  for  the  patient  and  his  friends. 

The  Waring  Girls.     By  Ellen  Douglas  Deland. 
New   York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Towards  the  Goal.     By  Mrs.   Humphry   Ward, 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25. 
With  a  preface  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Chokecherry  Island.     By  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

The   Fighting   Men.      By  Alden    Brooks.      New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35. 
Some  war  studies. 

Wolf-Lure.       By    Agnes    and     Egerton     Castle. 
New  York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel  of  France. 


Brahmadarsanam.      By     Sri     Ananda     Acharya.  ' 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Hindu  philoso- 
phy. 

Heroes  of  Today.     By  Mary  R.  Parkman.     New 
York:   The   Century  Company;   $1.35. 
Stories  of  distinguished  men. 

The     Boys'     Book    of    Sports.       By     Grantland 
Rice.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2. 
A  book  for  boys. 

The  Memoirs  of  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby. 
Edited  by  Charles  Wells  Russell.  Boston;  Little, 
Brown    &   Co.;    $3. 

Biography. 

Out  of  Their  Own  Mouths.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton   &  Co.;    $1. 

Utterances  of  German  rulers,  statesmen,  savants, 
publicists,  journalists,  poets,  business  men,  party 
leaders,  and  soldiers. 

The  Heart  of  Her  Highness.  By  Clara  E. 
Laughlin.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.50. 

A  novel. 

Calvary    Alley.      By    Alice   Hegan    Rice.      New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Heroines    of    Service.      By    Mary    R.    Parkman. 
New  York:   The   Century   Company;   $1.35. 
A  record  of  some  distinguished  women. 

The  Human  Element  in  the  Making  of  a 
Christian.  By  Bertha  Conde.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1. 

Studies   in  personal  evangelism. 

The  Poems  of  Walt  Whitman  (Leaves  of 
Grass).  New   York:  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company. 

With  biographical  introduction  by  John  Bur- 
roughs. 

Fool  Divine.     By  G.  B.  Lancaster.     New  York; 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Our  Flag  and  Our  Songs.  Compiled  and  illus- 
trated by  H.  A.  Ogden.  New  York:  Edward  J. 
Clode;  60  cents. 

The  story  of  the  flag,  and  some  poems. 

The  Mask.     By  Florence  Irwin.     Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;   $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Temperamental    Henry.      By    Samuel    Merwin. 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Irish  Home-Rule  Convention.  By  George 
W.  Russell  (A.  E.).,  The  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  and  John  Quinn.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  50  cents. 

A   political    discussion. 

Mental    Control    of    the    Body.       By    V.    H. 
White.     New  York:  Edward  J.  Clode;  $l" 
A  manual  of  good  health. 

Poems,   1904-1917.     By  Wilfrid  Wilsson  Gibson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.25. 
A  collection. 

The  Substance  of  Gothic  Bv  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
etc.     Boston:   Marshall  Jones  Company;  $1.50. 

Six  lectures  on  the  development  of  architecture 
from  Charlemagne  to  Henry  VIII. 

Under  Boy  Scout  Colors.     By  Joseph  E.  Ames. 
New  York;   The  Century   Company;    $1.35. 
A  story  for  boys. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Henry  William  Elson,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.80. 

A  history. 

The  Unpopular  History  of  the  United  States 
by  Uncle  Sam  Himself.  By  Harris  Dickson. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  75 
cents. 

A  warning  and  an  encouragement. 

Drowsy.  By  J.  A.  Mitchell.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.    Stokes  Company. 

A    novel. 

White  Monarch  and  the  Gas-House  Pup.     By 
R.  G.  Kirk.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1. 
A  dog  story* 

Anne     Pedersdotter.       By     H.      Wiers-Jenssen. 
Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;    $1. 
A  drama  in  four  acts. 

Was    French.      By    Cornells    de    Witt    Willcox. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company;   75  cents. 
The  elements  of  French. 

Bathing    for    Health.      By    Edwin    F.    Bowers, 
M.  D.     New  York:  Edward  J.  Clode;  $1. 
A  treatise  on  bathing. 

A  Directory  of  Mailing  Lists.  Compiled  by 
William  S.  Thompson.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons;    $2.50. 

Where  to  get  them  and  their  cost. 

Silverheels.      By    Gabrielle    E.    Jackson.      New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1. 
A  story  for  children. 

Li  Hung-Chang.  Ev  T.  O.  P.  Bland.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt  &   Co.;    $2  net. 

Issued  in  Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Rhymes  of  the  Rookies.     By  W.  E.   Christian. 
New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1. 
A  volume  of  military  verse. 

Seven   Weeks   in   Hawaii.     By   M.    Leola  Craw- 
ford.    San  Francisco:  John  J.    Newbegin. 
An  account  of  a  journey. 

Fanny'  Herself.     By  Edna  Ferber.     New  York: 
Frederick  A-    Stokes   Company;    $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Sonnets    and    Lyrics.       Bv    Nancy    K.     Foster. 
San   Francisco:    Paul    Elder  &    Co.;   $1.50. 
A   volume   of   verse. 

Familiar  Ways.     By  Margaret  Sherwood.     Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.;   $1.25. 
A  volume  of  essays. 


The  Foes  of  Our  Own  Household.  By  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;  $1.50. 

A  text-book  for  Americans. 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light.  By  Winston 
Churchill.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.60. 

A  novel. 

Vagabonding   Down    the   Andes.      By   Harry   A. 
Franck.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $4. 
A  record  of  a  journey. 

Destiny.      By  Julia    Seton.    M.    D.      New    York: 
Edward  J.   Clode;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

The  Lost  Little  Lady.  By  Eiuilie  Benson 
Knipe  and  Arthur  Alden  Knipe.  New  York:  The 
Century   Company;    $1,35. 

A    story    for   the   young. 

The  Story    Book   of  Science.      By  Jean  Henri 
Fabre.     New  York:   The  Century  Company;  $2. 
Translated    from  the   nineteenth    French    edition. 

An  Historical  Introduction  to  Social  Econ- 
omy. By  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
The    Century-    Company;    $2. 

An  elementary  introduction  to  social  and  indus- 
trial history. 

The  Inn  of  Disenchantment.     By  Lisa  Ysaye. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25. 
"A  volume  for  the  lover  of  essays." 

The  Top  of  the  Continent.  By  Robert  Ster- 
ling Yard.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
75  cents. 

A  journey  through  a  national  park. 

Pictures  of  Ruined  Belgium.  French  text  by 
Georges  Verdavaine.  Illustrations  by  Louis  Ber- 
den.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $3. 

An  authentic  record  of  German  devastation. 

The  House  with  the  Mezzanine.  By  Anton 
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CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Dead. 
I   feared    the   lonely  dead,   so  old    were   they, — 
Decrepit,   tired  beings,    ghastly  white. 
With    withered   breasts    and    eyes    devoid    of    sight, 
Forever   mute   beneath    the   sodden  clay; 
I    feared  the   lonely  dead,    and    turned   away 
From  thoughts  of  sombre  death  and  endless  night; 
Thus,  through  the  dismal  hours  I  longed  for  light 
To  drive  my  utter  hopelessness  away. 

But  now  my  nights  are  filled  with  flowered  dreams 
Of  singing  warriors,  beautiful  and  young; 
Strong    men    and    boys    within    whose    eyes    there 

gleams 
The  triumph  songs  of  worlds  unknown,  unsung; 
Grim  death  has  vanished,  leaving  in  its  stead 
The   shining  glory    of   the   living  dead. 

— Sigourney    Thayer,    in    Atlantic    Monthly. 


On  Patrol  in  No-Man's  Land. 
Five    men    over   the   parapet,    with    a   one-star    loot 

in  charge, 
Stumbling  along  through  the  litter  and  muck  and 

cursing  blind  and  large, 
Hooking  their  gear  in  the  clutching  wire   as  they 

wriggle  through  the  gap, 
For  an  hour's  patrol  in  No-Man's  Land,  and  take 

what  chance  may   hap. 

Over    the    sodden    parapet    and    through    the    rusty 

wire, 
Out    of    touch    with    alt    good    things,    fellowship. 

light,    and    fire; 
Every  clattering  bully-tin  a  Judas  as  we  pass. 
At  every  star-shell,  face  to  earth  upon  the  sodden 

grass. 

From  Misery  Farm  to  Seven  Trees  it's  safe 
enough   to  go, 

But  it's  belly-crawl  down  Dead  Man's  Ditch,  half 
choked  with  grimy  snow. 

Then  back  beside  the  grass-grown  road — Watch 
out!     They've  got  it  set! 

To  where  B  Company's  listening  post  lies  shiver- 
ing in  the  wet. 

All    the    dark's    a    mystery,    and    every    breath's    a 

threat — 
I've    forgoten    many    a    thing,    but    this    I    shan't 

forget, 
A  crawl  by  night  in  No- Man's  Land,  with  never  a 

sight  or  sound, 
Except  the  flares  and  the  rifle-flash   and  the  blind 

death  whimpering  round. 

And    I    have    failed    at   many    a    task   but    this  one 

thing  I've  learned: 
It's  little  things   make  Paradise — like  three  hours' 

doss  well  earned 
A  fire  of  coke  in  a   battered  pail,   and   a  gulp  of 

ration  rum, 
Or   a    gobbled    meal    of   bully    and    mud,    with    the 

guns  for  a  moment  dumb. 

And    horror's    not    from    the    terrible    things — men 

torn  to  rags  by  a  shell, 
And    the    whole    trench    swimming    in    blood    and 

slush,  like  a  butcher's  shop  in  hell; 
It's    silence  and    night  and   the  smell   of  the   dead 

that  shake  a  man   to  the  soul, 
From    Misery    Farm    to    Dead    Man's    Ditch    on    a 

"Nil  report"  patrol. 

Five  men  back  to  the  trench  again,  with  a  one- 
star   loot   in    charge. 

Stumbling  over  the  rusty  tins  and  cursing  blind 
and   large. 

Enter  the  trench-log  up  to  date  by  a  guttering 
candle's  flare! 

"No  report"  (save  that  hell  is  dark,  and  we  have 
just  been  there. 

— J.  H.  Knight-Adkin  {'Captain  Glosters  .'.  in  the 
London  Spectator. 
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■NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH." 


Every  now  and  then  truth-lovers  embark  on 
a  contention  concerning  the  desirability  of 
telling  the  truth.  But  when  their  insistence 
is  put  to  the  test  they  never  fail  to  find  that 
truth-telling  is  impracticable.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, afflict  those  whose  peace  of  mind  is  a 
matter  of  some  concern  by  telling  them,  when 
an  opinion  is  demanded,  that  their  latest  sar- 
torial purchase  is  a  freak,  that  the  man  that 
she  is  going  to  marry  is  a  bounder,  or  the 
woman  that  he  intends  to  spend  his  future 
life  with  is  a  cat?  Why  embitter  X's  last 
months  on  earth,  and  dash  his  insistent  hopes, 
by  revealing  your  fixed  conviction  that  he  can 
not  get  well  ?  Even  the  doctors  dodge  that 
unpleasantness,  realizing,  thoroughly  that  a 
false  paradise  need  not  be  a  fool's. 

Yes,  the  skillful  telling  of  lies  makes  up  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  life.  Imagine  that  species  of  exist- 
ence which  would  prohibit  the  telling  of  a 
pale,  harmless  little  fib  in  order  to  evade 
making  an  uncongenial  social  engagement. 

The  fact  is  life  teaches  us  to  lie  almost  as 
easily  as  we  breathe,  and  the  arguer,  when  he 
is  cornered  by  the  ruthless  logician,  discovers 
that  his  harmless,  unconscious,  self-helping 
lies  measure  quite  up  to  the  average  capacity. 
Of  course  there  are  rich  and  racy  varieties 
of  lies,  redounding  to  the  importance  of  the 
liar,  or  uttered  by  schemers  who  are  trying 
for  some  purpose  of  self  gain  to  influence 
the  normal  course  of  events.  I  know  a  liar 
— but  that  is  another  story. 

The  liar  in  "Nothing  But  the  Truth"  is  of 
that  type  of  plausible  business  schemer  who 
outrages  his  more  honestly  inclined  partner 
by  inducing  people  to  buy  worthless  stocks 
on  his  assurance  of  their  value.  "Nothing 
But  the  Truth"  is  a  farce,  and  so  that  prac- 
tice goes  in  a  farce.  In  real  life  it  is  one 
of  the  unforgivable  lies,  the  man  who  tells 
it  being  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  men  whom 
he   victimized. 

There  is  a  business  atmosphere  in  "Nothing 
But  the  Truth,"  and  the  men's  laughter  is  the 
loudest  in  the  audience.  Men  take  a  sympa- 
thetic joy  in  seeing  their  replicas  on  the  stage 
get  financially  "touched."  They  are  like  big, 
naughty  boys  in  their  attitude,  liking  to  see 
the  kick  passed  along  with  the  rueful  accom- 
paniments that  give  them  cause  for  laughter. 
The  plot  idea  is,  simply,  that  the  honest  part- 
ner makes  a  $10,000  bet  that  he  will  tell  the 
truth,  never  refusing  to  answer  a  question, 
for  just  twenty-four  hours.  Only  a  miracle 
can  bring  a  man  safely  through  such  a  fiery 
furnace,  and  the  playwright  just  brashly  has 
that  miracle  performed.  We,  the  audience, 
witness  parts  of  the  working  out  of  the 
miracle.  We  witness,  with  deep  sympathy, 
the  inquisition  when  they  ask  the  man  of  the 
miracle  if  he  thinks  he  is  good-looking. 
Haven't  we  all  at  that  cruel  epoch  of  ado- 
lescence when  such  ferociously  searching 
amusements  as  the  "Game  of  Truth"  are 
played,  figured  in  scenes  of  the  kind,  when  in 
the  grip  of  unflinching  truth  they  tore  from 
us  our  heart's  deepest  convictions  as  to  our 
own  mental,  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual 
superiority? 

This  game  of  truth  is  an  old  idea.  Neither 
Frederick  Isham  in  his  novel  nor  James 
Montgomery,  who  in  "Nothing  But  the 
Truth"  adapted  it  to  the  stage,  can  persuade 
us  that  they  have  hit  on  a  new  one.  But  it 
is  an  intrinsically  entertaining  one,  and  the 
farce  amuses.  If  the  author  or  adapter  had 
not  contented  himself  with  merely  seeking  to 
please  the  t.  b.  m.  he  could  have  made  it 
more  so.  But  the  humor  of  the  piece  is 
purely  superficial,  and  too  much  of  it  is  given 
over  to  that  mechanical  kind  of  humor  that 
an  expert  craftsman  in  fashioning  theatrical 
amusement  for  Broadway  knows  so  well  how- 
to  manufacture.  He  turns  off  its  expression 
like  an  artisan  instead  of  an  artist.  In 
"Nothing  But  the  Truth,"  for  instance,  all 
the  women  are  mere  mechanical  fill-in  pup- 
pets. Not  one  has  a  rag  of  nature  about  he» 
except  Gwendolyn,  the  sweetheart  of  the 
honest  partner.  The  humor  attached  to  the 
roles  of  Mabel  and  Sabel  and  the  bishop  is 
purely  imaginary ;  it  is  built  on  the  good- 
natured  willingness  of  the  t.  b.  m.  to  laugh 
when  he  is  full  of  dinner  and  has  a  suf- 
ficien  ly  comfortable  seat   at   the  theatre. 

TI,  p    three    partners,     however,     and    their 

friend  .Van    Dusen    furnish    the    real 

r    of   the    piece.      Max    Figman   fills    the 


leading  role  of  Bob  Bennett,  the  man  who 
accepts  the  wager.  Mr.  Figman  has,  in  this 
role,  an  opportunity  to  exercise  that  flexi- 
bility of  expression,  when  Bob  is  obliged  to 
do  violence  to  himself  and  dig  out  reluctant 
answers,  of  which  we  all  have  such  agreeable 
recollections.  This  comedian  has  discretion, 
good  taste,  ample  humor,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  individuality.  But  even  he  could 
not  persuade  us  that  "Nothing  But  the  Truth" 
belongs  to  the  best  order  of  farce,  which,  like 
the  best  in  any  line  of  modern  drama,  is 
built  on   realities. 

Next  to  Figman's  work  ranks  that  of  Clem 
Bevins,  who  also  contrives  to  keep  himself 
out  of  the  ruck  of  machine-made  comedians. 
Only  a  clever  actor  could  preserve  that  pose 
of  deliberation  pervaded  with  dry  humor 
throughout  all  these  quick-fire  scenes,  for  de- 
liberation requires  ease,  self-command,  and 
the  courage  born  of  personality.  Mr.  Barnes' 
"E.  M."  was  well  played,  but  stereotyped. 
William  Friend's  bishop  also  had  earmarks, 
but  it.  too,  was  well  done. 

Lolita  Robertson  has  an  agreeably  simple 
and  sincere  stage  manner,  and  that  is  about 
all  the  comment  one  needs  to  make  about 
the  women. 


THE  MATZENAUER  CONCERT. 

If  Mme.  Matzenauer  had  been  appearing 
a  sufficiently  long  time  in  this  country'  for 
her  name  to  have  become  familiarized  to  the 
American  public  in  a  degree  proportionate  to 
the  rare  quality  of  her  vocal  endowment  and 
the  exquisite  art  with  which  she  employs  it, 
there  would  have  been  an  unprecedented  rush 
to  hear  her.  San  Franciscans  will  always 
turn  out  in  great  numbers  to  see  or  hear 
personages  whose  names  are  echoing  through 
the  corridors  of  fame.  But,  as  things  are, 
Mme.  Matzenauer  has  come,  has  sung,  has 
conquered.  People  who  heard  her  at  the 
symphony  went  to  her  first  recital,  arid  even 
— many  of  them — turned  out  to  the  second 
one.  Now  we  are  promised  a  third  for  today 
(Saturday),  and  as  it  is  to  be  the  last  the 
news  of  the  singer's  great  golden  voice  having 
spread  widely,  it  will  probably  be  the  culmi- 
native  San  Francisco  triumph  for  the  diva. 
And  yet  it  will  not  be  as  great,  probably,  as 
it  should  be. 

Last  Sunday's  programme  was  a  collection 
of  gems.  The  numbers  were  chosen  with  due 
heed  to  contrast,  but  also  for  great  variety  of 
expression.  There  were  sixteen  of  Mme. 
Matzenauer's  numbers  on  the  programme, 
some  of  them  quite  unfamiliar,  but  com- 
pelling an  intensity  of  enjoyment  by  the 
choiceness  of  their  quality  and  the  beautiful 
completeness  with  which  the  singer  makes 
herself  one  with  the  mood  of  both  composer 
and  poet.  She  is,  indeed,  an  artist  of  rare 
interpretative  ability.  She  seems,  also,  never 
to  fail  in  drawing  her  listeners  with  her  to  a 
climax  of  emotion  that  sends  shivers  of  de- 
light down  the  spine.  She  does  it  with  art, 
with  instinct,  and  with  the  rare  perfection  of 
a  voice  of  unusual  beauty.  La  Forge's  group 
of  songs  were  the  least  interesting  on  the 
programme,  yet  in  that  longing  for  death  ex- 
pressed in  the  final  line  of  "By  the  Lake" 
she  gave  her  auditors  a  sudden  chill  of 
realization  of  the  dreariness  of  cold  death 
under  the  wave. 

The  dramatic  Bemberg  number  descriptive 
of  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Fourdrain's 
exquisite  "Saint  Dorothee"  and  "Alger  Le 
Soir"  were  among  the  unknown  but  deeply 
admired  selections.  For  the  final  climax  she 
chose  the  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  and 
Isolde."  It  was  sung  with  unexampled  splen- 
dor, which  entitled  the  diva  to  feel  that  for 
that  afternoon  she  had  done  her  whole  duty 
by  man.  The  audience,  however,  thought 
otherwise.  I  have  often  remarked  with  sur- 
prise the  naive  self-satisfaction  of  audiences 
that  insist  on  wresting  encores  from  singers 
whose  generosity  of  programme  should  ex- 
empt them  from  such  insistence.  Well,  the 
undeserving  audience  had  its  way,  for  the 
singer  gave  them  splendid  guerdon — in  an- 
swer to  loud  and  numerous  requests — and  in 
a  great,  pealing,  splendidly  untired  voice  sang 
"The   Star- Spangled   Banner." 

Mr.  Healy,  by  the  way,  introduced  a  very 
successful  innovation  in  his  arrangement  of 
the  Exposition  Auditorium  stage.  He  pro- 
jected it  to  the  very  centre  of  the  main  floor, 
thus  bringing  the  singer  much  closer  to  the 
collective  audience.  This  was  a  great  aid  to 
Mme.  Matzenauer,  for  her  face  mirrors  the 
emotions  of  which  she  sings.  At  the  sym- 
phony concert,  when  she  was  first  heard,  she 
was  so  far  off  that  her  imposing  and  mag- 
netic presence  was  not  nearly  so  fully- 
realized,  except  by  the  few  close  at  hand. 
She  seemed  then  more  like  a  glorious,  de- 
tached voice,  but  last  Sunday  people  discovered 
that  all  this  vocal  splendor  was  fittingly  en- 
shrined, and  they  found  themselves  longing  to 
see  her  in  opera. 


day   a   one-act    play    was    a    rarity   outside    of 

vaudeville,   and  people  were  puzzling  over  the 

increasingly   frequent   allusions   in   the   papers 

to  "Little  Theatres."     Now  we  may  modestly 

boast    that    we    have    two    in    San    Francisco. 

The    St.   Francis   Little   Theatre    Club   is   now 

duly  launched.     True,  it  is  an  exclusive  social 

affair,  but  it  practices  the  spirit  of  hospitality 

|  in  inviting  outsiders  to  see  the  finished  result. 

!  This  week,  adhering  to  their  regulations,  they 

put   on   four   one-act   plays.      They  must  have 

paid   a   pretty  penny    for   them,    for   upon   the 

j  bill     figured    the     august     names     of     Arthur 

•  Pinero  and  Herman   Sudermann. 

The   famous    German    dramatist    had   begun 
|  to   be   a   little   discredited   in   that   far-off,   in- 
i  credible   time   before   war   was   desolating   the 
,  earth.     There  is  something  rank   and  poison- 
'  ous  in  his  art,  but  "The  Far-Away   Princess" 
must  have  been   changed   at   the  birth,   for  it 
is  as   fresh,  pure,   and  romantic   as  the   spirit 
i  of    youth    it    typifies.      Mrs.    Douglas    Crane 
i  played    the    princess    with    a    pretty    touch    of 
nature  that  made  the  illusion  gratefully  vivid. 
JMr.    Maitland    was    the    lowly    lover,    a    poor 
i  tutor  who  had  the  experience  of  pouring  forth 
the  recital  of  his  idealizing  love  for  the  "far- 
away   princess"    into    the    ears    of    the    royal 
maiden  herself,  only  to  make  the   disconcert- 
ing   discovery    that    the    sympathetic    stranger 
was  "Her   Highness."     In  an  instant  there  is 
a    complete    reversal    of    the    atmosphere    of 
youthful    high    spirits    and    tender    sentiment. 
The    piece    is    a    particularly    choice    example 
of   the    playlet    that    relates    a    complete,    per- 
fectly balanced  incident,  full  of  interest,   sus- 
pense,  and  romantic  charm. 

The  Pinero  playlet,  called  "The  Playgoers,** 
is  a  gleeful  slap  at  English  conservatism,  as 
practiced  in  the  servant  class.  It  was  very 
amusingly  acted  by  the  eight  players  -neces- 
sary to  the  cast,  who  did  full  justice  to  the 
wit  and  humor  of  the  dialogue,  and  to  the 
delightful  absurdity  of  the  situation  into 
which  a  too-progressive  mistress  got  herself. 
"The  Maker  of  Dreams"  served  as  the 
poetic  element  on  the  programme.  It  is  a 
pretty  fancy,  charmingly  written,  and  with  its 
odd  and  attractive  setting,  and  the  appeal  it 
makes  to  poor,  wistful  humanity's  love  of 
beautiful  unrealities,  won  a  most  sympathetic 
hearing.  Miss  Florence  Howley,  as  a  tender 
little  Columbine  clinging  to  her  dream  of  win- 
ning the  love  of  an  obtuse,  self-absorbed  Pier- 
rot, was  the  figure  that  held  all  eyes.  In  her 
Dresden-China  picturesqueness  she  almost 
wooed  us  to  a  forgetfulness  that  she  is  a 
shade  too  didactic  in  style  for  poetry ;  which 
is  one  reason  why  she  was  so  perfect  as  the 
terrifyingly  self-possessed  parlor-maid  in  the 
Pinero   comedietta. 

Particularly  satisfactory  though  he  was  as 
the  dream-maker  and  the  tutor,  Mr.  Main- 
land's personal  triumph  was  as  the  ruthless 
Russian  prince  in  "The  Game  of  Chess."  who 
accepted  the  challenge  of  fate  and  slew  a 
peasant   would-be   assassin   to   prove   that    the 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  one-act  play; 
"  'which  is  verse,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  'though 
I    hadn't    such    intention.' "      Only    the    other 


craft  of  his  scheming  brain  still  worked.     TJenticil 
piece    is   quite   a   striking  bit   of   tragic    rr 
drama,   well   tensioned   with   interest,   expect, 
tion,    and  suspense,   and   Mr.    Maitland's   Rus- 
sian    prince    was    suitably    characterized    by     \ 
aristocratic  and  fatalistic  fearlessness. 

Mr.  Maitland,  who  fills  the  position  of  di- 
rector of  the  St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club, 
has  collected  a  company  of  players  of  suf- 
ficient merit  to  be  thoroughly  dependable 
players.  Among  them  was  recognized  Mr. 
William  Howard,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Mait- 
land's players  last  winter,  and  Miss  Helene 
Sullivan,   formerly  of  the  Alcazar. 


The  Little  Theatre  of  the  Players'  Club  has 
found  a  winner  in  Nirdlinger's  "Big  Kate." 
The  author,  emulating  Shaw  in  his  disrespect- 
ful treatment  of  historic  personages,  shows 
us  the  great  Catherine  as  an  elemental  crea- 
ture of  mature  coquetries  and  matter-of-fact 
cruelties.  The  play  is  full  of  dash,  vigor, 
and  theatrical  effectiveness.  It  has  three 
good  subordinate  roles,  all  serving  to  throw 
the  dominating  figure  into  high  reljef.  The 
current  of  events  is  so  swift  and  decisive  as 
to  put  the  players  on  their  mettle,  and  the 
result  was  highly  stimulating  to  the  sense  of 
enjoyment.  In  the  title-role  Mrs.  Gump 
found  a'  congenial  part,  full  of  red  blood  and 
vigorous  challenge.  She  met  the  challenge 
with  ardor  and  her  impersonation  was  so 
alive  with  humor,  and  the  glow  and  vitality 
of  the  imperial  virago,  that  it  woudn't  be 
surprising  if  the  vaudeville  manager  who  was 
present  passing  upon — and  incidentally  ac- 
cepting— a  playlet  on  its  try-out,  would  have 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  tuck  that  hand- 
some bully,  Big  Kate,  and  her  entourage  un- 
der his  arm  and  carry  them  off  also  to  the 
commercial  theatre. 

These  Little  Theatres  are  going  to  do  some 
feeding  of  the  big  ones.  William  S.  Rainey, 
the  pride  and  darling  of  the  Players'  Club,  has 
been  gobbled  up  by  Henry  Miller.  But  I  have 
an  idea  that  when  his  wings  are  clogged  with 
the  sugar  of  the  sentimental  drama  he  will 
look  back  some  time  to  the  days  when  he  was 
a  king  in  the  land  of  poetry,  to  the  days 
when  he  repeated  Dunsany's  beautiful  lines  in 
a  voice  of  music,  and  shared  with  us  the 
visions  imagination  evokes  of  the  tawny  sands 
of  the  desert,  of  the  magical  glow  of  its  sun- 
sets, and  the  star-sown  solitude  of  its  black 
and   breathless   nights. 

Judging  from  the  quality  of  the  playlets 
also,  anticipation  may  be  justifiably  keen  as 
to  the  entertainment  promised  during  the 
twenty  weeks  that  the  company  will  hold  to- 
gether. Quite  aside  from  the  business  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  paying  royalties,  it 
was  probably  no  joke  to  gather  together  the 
eighty  playlets  necessary  to  fill  the  prescribed 
course.  The  Little  Theatre  of  the  Players' 
Club  solves  this  problem  in  part  by  encourag- 
ing dramatic  writing  in  its  members  ;  and  the 
tendency  of  young  people  to   take   up   college 


A  Panorama  of  Telephone  Activity 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  this  country  today  would  show  a  panorama  of 
countless  military  and  industrial  activities. 

Here  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  stacks  obscures  the  view  of  arsenal, 
steel  and  iron  works  and  innumerable  factories. 

There  the  sun's  rays  flash  upon  thousands  of  glittering  bayonets  and 
rise  and  set  on  many  new  and  strange-looking  cities — the  mobilization 
camps  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  or  gild  the  wings  of  swift  aeroplanes 
gliding  to  and  fro  in  bird-like  flight  over  broad  aviation  fields. 

The  National  Capitol  would  be  seen,  from  which  all  these  vast  enter- 
prises are  directed  and  coordinated,  with  hundreds  of  telephone  lines 
radiating  from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  linking  it  to  each  military 
and  industrial  centre. 

A  veritable  maze  of  other  telephone  pole  lines,  covering  the  whole  coun- 
try with  a  net-work  of  wires,  would  be  visible,  connecting  city,  town,  camp, 
fortification,  navy  yards,  military  headquarters,  coast-guard  stations,  and 
light-houses. 

Everywhere  busy  groups  of  telephone  workers  would  be  disclosed 
erecting  poles  and  stringing  wires  to  meet  new  and  extraordinary  demands 
for  service. 

All  this  telephone  activity  is  but  a  part  of  the  vast  work  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem is  doing. 

Xothwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  material  and  labor,  our  construction 
programme  for  the  year  is  the  largest  in  the  company's  history.  Yet  it 
will  require  the  conservation  of  every  resource  to  keep  pace  with  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demands  for  service.  — 

Join  us  in  this  patriotic  service,  by  remembering  that  the  more  careful 
you  are  to  make  only  telephone  calls  that  are  necessary  and  to  confine  your 
talks  as  much  as  possible  to  the  less  busy  hours  of  the  day,  the  better  we 
can  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
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~~~  'a  play-writing  has  started  a  great 
pi  session  of  one-act  playlets  traveling 
arind  the  Little  Theatre  circuits.  I  noticed 
ai  item  in  an  Eastern  paper  which  men- 
tj-ed  the  work  of  a  San  Franciscan.  Miss 
Ea  De  Pue,  whose  "Hattie,"  a  sketch  of 
ctacter.  was  played  in  New  York  by  the 
-bide  Players  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
vf'ity-  The  entire  performance,  in  fact,  both 
iniutborship  and  acting,  was  the  work  of 
th  drama  class  of  that  university;  d  health- 
ft  sign  of  the  times,  surely,  indicating  an 
nopation  which,  interrupted  no  doubt  by 
H  activities,  will  be  resumed  with  ardor 
PJ-n  the  war  is  over. 

Joseph  tne   Hart   Phelps. 


D  VALLY  FRENCH  OPERA  COMPANY. 

Bin  Saturday  night,  October  13th,  the  De 
■ly  French  Opera  Company  will  present 
Irmen,"  to  be  followed  by  "Faust"  at  a 
fiinee  performance  on  Sunday,  October 
fii,  "Manon,"  Tuesday  the  16th,  and  "Car- 
■i"  Tuesday  the  18th. 

Wn  last  Sunday  evening  an  enthusiastic 
■tience  greeted  the  second  appearance  of 
lie.  Marie  Farrar.  Mme.  Farrar  is  a  young 
Mr  of  wonderful  promise.  Dramatic  ability-, 
lidy,  and  glowing  vitality  add  to  the  charm 
■  a  rare  voice.  Her  interpretation  of  the 
fe  of  Santauzza  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
Bred  a  decided  triumph. 

In  the   title-role   of   "Manon"   on    Saturday 

tiling  Mme.  Alberta  Carina  again  displayed 

It  delicate  charm  which,  with  her  ever  ap- 

lling,  flute-like  voice,  has  won  her  hearers 

i  her  every  appearance  since  the  first  strains 

i  the   valse    song  from   "Romeo    and  Juliet" 

i   the  occasion  of  the   company's   opening. 

ndeed  each  of  the  principals  in  the  entire 

it  is    a   singer   of   marked    ability    and    ex- 

itionally  worthy   of  appreciation   from   San 

anciscans,    M.   de   Vally   himself   possessing 

it  rare  combination,  a  beautiful  tenor  voice 

li  a   superior   intelligence.     In   each   of  the 

es    in    which    he    has    been    heard    in    San 

jancisco  the  intellectual  interpretation  of  the 

■t    has    won    special    admiration    from    bis 

iarers. 

bne  can  not  help  wishing,  in  passing,  that 
Is  chorus  of  the  company  knew  their  scores 
I  tter.  Artistic  work  by  the  principals,  su- 
Itrior  stage-settings,  and  a  splendid  orchestra 
Iffer  a  detraction  by  the  unfinished  effect  of 
1  e  chorus. 

I  A  portion  of  the  proceeds   from   each  per- 
rmance    of    this    company    is    given    to    the 
1  ar  Relief  Fund  of  the  Allies.  M.  M.  G. 


Banks  at  one  of  the  popular  seaside  resorts, 
omewhere    on    the    Atlantic    Coast,"    report 
>  posits    of    approximately    $1,000,000    a    day 
nee  the   1st  of  July. 


Come    This    Sat.    Aft., 
Oct.  13,  at  3  sharp  to 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

to  hear  and  to  meet 

personally 

Margaret  Matzenaner 

(The  Greatest  SiDger  Ever 
Heard  Here'  in  a  Matinee 
Musical  and  Reception . 
assisted  by  Miss  Erin  Bal- 
lard, Pianist.  Seats  7£c  to 
$2.  on  sale  now  at  Sher- 
men  Clay  &.  Co.'s  and 
KoMer  &  Chase's.  The  re- 
ception immediately  follows  the  musical  pro- 
gramme. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertt. Conductor. 

First  Sunday  Symphony  Concert— Cort  Theatre 
SUNDAY,  OCT.  14,  at  2:30  Sharp 
Programme — Overture,      "Cortolanus,"      Bee- 
thoven;   Variations   on    Choral,    "St.    Anthony,"' 
Brahms;   Symphony,   E  minor,    Rachmaninoff. 
Prices — Sunday,    50c,    75c,    $1;    box    and    loge 
its,  $1.50.     Tickets  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
■   concert  day;   at   Cort  concert  day  only. 
Next— Sun.,  Oct.  21,  first  "POP"  Concert. 


(LEO- JAN  -  MISCHEL'Mr 
herniavskY 
VIOLIN  —  PIANO  -  CELLO  M 

A  Trio  of  Virtuosi 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE— TOMORROW  (Sunday  Aft.,)  at  2:30 

Schubert  trio;  Golterman  cello  concerto; 
Tsehaikowsky  violin  concerto;  piano  soli  and 
other  trios. 

SUNDAY  AFT..  Oct.  21,  at  2:30 

Boellman  cello  variations;  Chopin  piano 
group;  Pagan  in  i  violin  concerto  and  Gretcbani- 
now  trio.  Tickets  oOc.  $1.00.  and  $1.50,  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  i:  Co.'s,  Kohler  and  Chase's  and  1  he- 
atre.  Checkering  Piano  Used. 

MAIL  ORDERS  for 
Alma 

GLUCK 

concerts  to  Will  L.Greenbaum 
Attiacfons,  care  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co. 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 
Sunday  Afts..  Nov.  4-11 

ADD.  OPERA  HOUSE.  Oak.,  Tuesday  E»t,  No*. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

Matzenauer  Matinee  Musical  and  Reception. 

Mme.  Margaret  Matzcnauer  will,  assisted 
by  Miss  Erin  Ballard,  her  solo  pianist  and  ac- 
companist, give  a  matinee  musicale  and  re- 
ception at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  this 
Saturday  (October  13th)  at  3  o'clock  sharp. 
Mme.  Matzenauer  has  selected  from  her 
repertory  those  songs  best  adapted  to  such  an 
affair  as  this.  You  are  invited  to  make  re- 
quests for  extra  and  more  encore  numbers. 
The  printed  programme  will  be  augmented  by 
these  request  numbers,  which  should  be  sent 
in  from  selections  chosen  from  programmes 
previously  given.      

The  Cherniavskys. 

Music  lovers  of  this  city  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Leo,  Jan,  and  Mischel 
Cherniavsky  at  their  concerts  last  season  will 
welcome  them  on  their  return  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  tomorrow  ( Sunday)  after- 
noon. These  three  famous  brothers — Leo,  the 
violinist ;  Jan,  the  pianist,  and  Mischel,  the 
'cellist — will  give  but  two  concerts  here  on 
this  visit,  and  these  will  take  place  tomorrow 
(Sunday)  afternoon  and  a  week  from  tomor- 
row, both  programmes  to  be  played  in  the 
Columbia  Theatre. 

Tickets  for  both  of  these  concerts  are  on 
sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  & 
Chase's,  or  the  theatre,  or  they  may  be  se- 
cured at  the  Columbia  any  time  after  10 
o'clock  tomorrow    (Sunday). 


Henrietta  Crosman  in  "Erstwhile  Susan. " 
Henrietta    Crosman    in    a    new    comedy    by 
Marian   de    Forest,    "Erstwhile    Susan,"    is   to 
be    seen    at    the    Columbia    Theatre    for    two 
weeks  beginning  Monday,  October  15th. 

"Erstwhile  Susan"  is  founded  upon  Helen 
R.  Martin's  story  of  life  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,  entitled  "Barnabetta."  The 
heroine,  Juliet  Miller  (Erstwhile  Susan),  is 
an  elocution  teacher  from  Iowa  who  replies 
to  an  advertisement  for  a  wife  and  finds  her- 
self married  to  Barnaby  Dreary,  a  tight- 
fisted,  narrow-minded,  Pennsylvania  Dutch- 
man, to  whom  Susan  is  something  very  new 
and  strange.  Dreary,  twice  a  widower,  and 
the  father  of  three  grown  children,  is  con- 
quered completely  before  he  knows  it.  Juliet, 
becoming  first  interested  in  and  afterward 
learning  to  love  as  a  daughter  Barnabetta, 
the  little  drudge  of  the  Dreary  household, 
sets  to  work  to  better  the  narrow,  bigoted 
surroundings  in  which  she  finds  herself,  and 
by  her  wit,  tact,  and  genial  good  humor  com- 
pletely revolutionizes  those  around  her.  The 
role  of  Juliet  Miller  is  a  splendid  addition 
to  Miss  Crosman's  gallery  of  characteriza- 
tions, and  is  a  fitting  successor  to  a  long  line 
of  parts  that  she  has  created  on  the  American 
stage.  

Max  Figman   in  "Nothing  But  the  Truth." 
Max   Figman   will   begin   the   final   week   of 
his   engagement   in   "Nothing   But  the   Truth" 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  Sunday,  October  14th. 

James  Montgomery's  newest  farce  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  truth  may  be  tole- 
rated when  it  is  used  sparingly  and  discreetly. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  constructed 
the  funniest  farce  of  recent  years,  and  the 
truthful  activities  of  the  young  stockbroker 
who  is  determined  to  speak  "nothing  but  the 
truth"  for  twenty-four  hours  furnish  the  most 
uproarous    entertainment. 

No  actor  on  the  American  stage  could  be 
funnier  in  the  role  of  Robert  Bennett  than 
Max  Figman,  whose  comedy  methods  fit  the 
part  ideally.  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Weber, 
the  producers,  have  given  Figman  an  excel- 
lent supporting  company  headed  by  charming 
Lolita  Robertson  and  including  Mac  M. 
Bevins,  Frederick  Trobridge,  Clem  Bevins, 
William  Friend,  Adelaide  Hastings,  Margaret 
Allen,  Emily  Murray,  May  Doherty,  and 
Thurley  Ross. 

On  Monday,  October  22d,  La  Scala  Grand 
Opera  Company  comes  to  the  Cort,  with 
Maggie  Teyte  as  guest  artist. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 
Gus  Edwards'  "Bandbox  Revue"  will  be  the 
headline  attraction  next  week  at  the  Or- 
pheum. It  has  been  specially  arranged  to  ex- 
ploit the  talents  of  Georgie  and  Cuddles,  Mr. 
Edwards'  two  most  famous  protegees.  The 
melodies  are  entirely  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  are 
of  the  typical  Edwards  variety.  With  the 
two  principals  is  associated  Vincent  O'Don- 
nell,  Goldie  Crusader,  Marie  Hall,  and  a  com- 
pany of  skilled  entertainers. 

Al  Herman  is  described  as  "the  black 
laugh"  and  the  assassin  of  grief  and  remorse. 
Santly  and  Norton  are  popular  singers  and 
comedians.  Their  act  includes,  besides  a 
number  of  songs,  a  bit  of  comedy  and  bur- 
lesque  and   a    few   minutes   at   the   piano. 

Miss  Frankie  Heath,  a  singing  comedienne 
of  great  popularity  who  is  thoroughly  origi- 
nal, will  present  four  song  stories  written 
for  her  by  Blair  Treynor. 

Colonel  Diamond  has  decided  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one  that  he  is  too  young  to  have 
an  elderly  woman  as  his  dancing  partner, 
therefore  he   has  severed  his   former  associa- 


tion and  now  trips  the  light  fantastic  with  his 
granddaughter,  a  pretty  and  graceful  girl  well 
versed  in  the  moods  of  terpsichore. 

The  Three  Jordan  Girls  are  among  the  most 
capable  and  attractive  exponents  of  the  wire. 
Their  feats  are  original  and  difficult  and  per- 
formed with  a  grace  and  ease  full  of  fascina- 
tion. 

Georges  Marck's  Jungle  Players  in  "The 
Wild  Guardians"  and  John  B.  Hymer's  laugh- 
able comedietta,  "The  Night  Boat,"  will  be 
the  only  holdovers. 

A  special  attraction  will  be  the  Second  Epi- 
sode of  the  British  government's  official  war 
motion  picture,  "The  Retreat  of  the  Germans 
at  the  Battle  of  Arras."  As  these  pictures 
proceed  they  will  be  found  to  increase  in 
thrill,  intensity,  and  interest.  That  the  Brit- 
ish army  is  more  cosmopolitan  than  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world 
will  be  believed  after  seeing  this  episode, 
which  shows  British  soldiers,  Canadian  Dra- 
goons, Australians  at  Bulecourt,  South  Afri- 
cans raiding  under  hot  shellfire,  Queens- 
landers  and  Tasmanians  going  forward  into 
the  front-line  trenches,  negro  troops  from  the 
White  Man's  Grave  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,   Hindus,   etc. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  seventh  season  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchetra,  begun  on  Friday  after- 
noon at  the  Cort  Theatre  under  the  eloquent 
baton  of  Alfred  Hertz,  gives  promise  of  being 
the  best  ever  given  in  the  history  of  the 
city. 

The  Cort  was  crowded  to  capacity,  and  it  is 
to  meet  this  condition  that  the  series  oi 
Sunday  symphonies  is  given,  when  the  Fri- 
day programme  in  its  entirety  will  be  re- 
peated. The  only  difference  lies  in  the  time 
of  starting,  which  is  2  :30  o'clock  on  Sunday, 
as  against  3  o'clock  on  Friday,  and  the  scale 
of  prices,  which  on  Sunday  is  just  half  that 
obtaining  for  the  Friday  events. 

The  concert  of  Sunday,  October  14th,  will 
be  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  the  opening 
symphony,  with  its  classical  first  part,  con- 
sisting of  Beethoven's  dramatic  overture, 
"Coriolanus,"  and  Brahms'  variations  on 
Haydn's  choral,  "St.  Anthony."  The  second 
part  of  the  programme  is  devoted  to  that 
finely  representative  composition  of  modern 
Russian  music,  Rachmaninoff's  First  Sym- 
phony in  E  minor. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  October  21st,  the 
first  concert  of  the  "Pop"  series  will  be  given, 
with  Alfred  Hertz  conducting.  They  are  cer- 
tain to  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  to  those 
who  prefer  good  music  in  the  more  popular 
forms,  interpreted  by  an  orchestra  of  the  first 
class. 

Prices  for  the  "Pop"  concerts  will  range 
from  but  25  cents  to  $1,  and  tickets  are  ob- 
tainable at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  a 
permanent  box-office  is  maintained.  On  con- 
cert days  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Cort  theatre.  

Alma  Gluck  Coming. 
Among  the  announcements  of  musical  in- 
terest that  are  appearing  from  day  to  day 
there  is  none  that  brings  a  keener  expectation 
of  pleasure  than  the  news  that  Alma  Gluck 
is  to  be  heard  here  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
November  4th  and  11th,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  and  on  Tuesday  night,  November 
6th,  in  the  Oakland  Auditorium  Opera  House. 
Miss  Gluck  has  sent  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
grammes which  she  will  give  here  to  Man- 
ager Oppenheimer  of  the  Greenbaum  office, 
under  whose  direction  she  will  appear.  They 
include  selections  from  the  works  of  Bach, 
Mozart,  Spohr,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Loewe, 
Brahms,  Reger,  Richard  Strauss,  Debussy, 
Glinka,  Moussorgsky,  Rachmaninoff,  Vogrich, 
and  William  J.  McCoy,  the  well-known  local 
composer. 

The  second  programme  includes  works  by 
Rameau,  Mozart,  Haendel,  Ott,  Rachmaninoff, 
Paladilhe,  and  Rimsky-Korsakow,  and  ar- 
rangements by  McCoy,  Zimbalist,  William 
Armes  Fisher,   and  Fuentes. 

Signor  de  Stefano,  the  famous  harpist,  will 
be  Mme.  Gluck's  assisting  artist,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Scheib  will  preside  at  the  piano. 

Mail  orders  for  these  events  should  be  sent 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Will  L.  Greenbaum 
Attractions,  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
The  limited  capacity  of  the  Columbia  The- 
atre assures  a  complete  sell-out  for  both  the 
Gluck  concerts,  and  mail  orders  will  take 
precedence.  Enclose  money  order  or  check 
and  stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of  the 
tickets.  

La  Scala  Grand  Opera  at  the  Cort. 

The  number  of  mail-order  reservations  al- 
ready made  assure  the  success  of  the  two 
weeks'  season  of  grand  opera  to  be  given  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  by  La  Scala  Grand  Opera 
Company,  beginning  October  22d. 

The  international  celebrity.  Maggie  Teyte, 
who  is  as  popular  as  any  opera  star  before 
the  public,  will  be  the  guest  star,  but  the  or- 
ganization boasts  of  many  other  artists  of  re- 
pute, notably  Ester  Ferrabini,  Nina  Morgana, 
Giuseppe  Gaudenzi,  Roberto  Corallo,  Mario 
Valle,   Italo   Picchi,   and   others  who   are   well 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<J  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and  moderate  prices. 

•J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®tt?  dniu?n  pheasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and   Kearny  Streets 


known  to  San  Francisco  opera  lovers,  either 
through    appearances    here    or    by    reputation. 

There  will  be  a  chorus  of  forty,  principals 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  and  an  orchestra  to 
the  number  of  forty  under  the  baton  of  Chev. 
Fulgenzio  Guerrieri.  Following  is  the  reper- 
tory of  the  first  week,  in  which  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  more  popular  Puccini  operas 
play  a  prominent  part : 

Monday,  October  22d,  "La  Tosca,"  with 
Ferrabini ;  Tuesday,  "La  Boheme,"  with 
Teyte  ;  Wednesday  matinee,  "La  Tosca,"  with 
Ferrabini ;  Wednesday  night,  "Rigoletto," 
with  Morgana ;  Thursday,  "Mme.  Butterfly," 
with  Teyte;  Friday,  "Carmen,"  with  Ferra- 
bini ;  Saturday  matinee,  "Mme.  Butterfly," 
with  Teyte ;  Saturday  night,  "Lucia,"  with 
Morgana. 


SA    \T  f\  "V    Seat  Sales  Now  at  Box- 
J±  V    \J     I  Office,  Park  6755 

Sherman,  Clay  &  Co..  Sutter  6000 
$2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  50c. 

De  Vally  French  Opera  Company 

in  aid  of  the 

ALLIES'    AVAR    RELIEF 

Saturday,    Oct.    13 

"CARMEN" 

Sunday    Matinee,    Oct-    14 

"FAUST" 

Tuesday,    Oct.    16 

"MANON" 

Thursday,    Oct.    18 

"CARMEN" 


o 


RPHFIIM         O'FARREL  STREET 
iu  iiii  u  in  Ba,,,,,  Stocklon  „j  powea 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Hatinec  Every  Day 
Gl'S  EDWARDS'  "BANDBOX  REVUE." 
with  GEORGIE,  CUDDLES.  VINCENT 
O'DONNELL,  and  Chorus  of  Beauty  Buds; 
MISS  FRANKIE  HEATH  in  Song-Stories; 
COLONEL  DIAMOND  and  GRANDDAUGH- 
TER, Youth  and  Old  Age;  JORDAN  GIRLS, 
Comely  Trio  of  VVireists;  "THE  NIGHT 
BOAT";  GEORGES  MARCK'S  JUNGLE 
PLAYERS;  AL  HERMAN.  "the  Black 
Laugh";  SANTLY  and  NORTON,  Singers 
(with   trimmings). 

Special    Added    Attraction 

The  Greatest  Fighting  Picture  Ever  Made 

THE    SECOND    EPISODE 

"  TBE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GERMANS  AT  THE  RATTLE  OF  ARRAS  " 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^^*» 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  1W 


Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    Oct.    IS 
Matinees    Wednesdays   and    Saturdays 
HENRIETTA    CROSMAN 

In    the    Comedy    with    the    Message    of    Gayety 
and  Kindness 

"  ERSTWHILE  SUSAN  " 

By  Marian  De  Forest 

(Founded  on  Helen  R.  Martin's  novel, 

"Barnabetta") 

Evenings,  50c  to  $2;  Matinees,  50c  to  $1.50 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

Fl  l"i    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2<\   and    Last   Week   Starts    Sun.    eve..   Oct.    14 
Anderson  and  Weber  Present 

MAX  FIGMAN 

In    the  Greatest    of  All    Farces 

"NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH" 

Nights   and    Sat.   mat.,    50c   to    Sl-50 

BEST  SEATS   31.00   WED.   .MAT 

Next— Oct.  22,  LA  SCALA  GRAND 
COMPANY. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

With  a  keen  desire  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  we  are  not  a  little  bewildered 
by  the  number  of  ways  in  which  this  desirable 
end  may  be  attained.  Putting  on  one  side 
for  the  moment  the  women's  newspapers, 
which  simply  teem  with  scintillating  sugges- 
tions calculated  to  bring  dismay  to  the  heart 
of  a  militant  autocracy,  such  as  Raise  a  Row 
of  Radishes  (this  is  a  slogan),  we  find  that 
we  are  now  the  proud  possessor  of  fourteen 
cook  books,  all  aimed  at  the  aforesaid  mili- 
tant autocracy,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
miscellaneous  literature  on  the  great  subject 
of  Correct  Eating.  We  have  read  some  of 
this  literature  and  we  are  genuinely  fright- 
ened. How  is  it  that  we  had  to  wait  for 
this  cruel  war  to   learn  that  the   majority   < 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OE 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Porta 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Loa  Ansolea,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Balfoub.  Williamson  &  Co.,  London.  Liverpool 

and  New  York. 
Williamson.  Balfour  &  Co..  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAILSSCO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" ?a!,USc,-?2 

"Colombia" 5°;sHov-}Z 

"VENEZUELA" Sails  Dec.  IS 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 

NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"SANTA  CRUZ"  112,000  tons)....  Sails  Nov.  17 

"COLUSA"  U5.000  tons) Soils  Jan.  12 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  7480 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


U.S.  Mail  S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE— Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  601  Market  St.,  San  Francis' 
ailings  every  21  days  —  Oct.  30,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  1 1 


TBJ  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m..  G  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  find  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  <  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  horn  San  Ftancisco.  Oct.  1 3,  Oct.  27   Nov  1 0 

[sbaie  $  1 00.  YOKOHAMA  c.°bj,  $  1 50.  jlt.] 

Address.  J.  D.  Spreckela  &  Bros  Co.  601  MaiketSt.S.F. 


"Travel  GJithouflrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

iTd.  Kearny  3512 


Under  the  title  of  "Premiere,"  Peggy  Wood 
contributes  the  following  to  an  Eastern  news- 
paper : 

The  dress  rehearsal. 
The  clothes  all  wrong. 
The  missing  portions. 
The  falling  scenery, 
The  hysterical  star, 
The   scurrying   maids. 
The  hopeless  third  act, 
The   frantic   author, 
The  sweating  musicians, 
The  disgusted    producer, 
The  swearing  manager. 
The  coffee   and   food  sent  in. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


noisy  carpenter, 
messy  stage, 
noisier  scenic  artist, 
smell   of   fireproofmg, 
final  curtain, 
sheaf  of  notes, 
heated  words, 
conviction  it's  a  flop, 
call  for  the  next  day. 


The  cuts, 
The  additions, 
The  switched   scenes, 
The  temperaments, 
The  walk-outs. 

The  opening  night, 
The  packed  house, 
The  Death  Watch, 
The  star's  friends, 
The  folks  from  Missouri. 

The  inevitable  third   act, 

The  burst  of  applause, 

The  many   curtains, 

The  smiling  star. 

The  dressing-room    rush. 
The  varied  remarks, 
The  "Oh's"  and  "Ah's," 
The  happy  author, 
The  jovial  manager, 
The  pickled  producer. 

The  next  morning, 
The  scanning  of  papers. 
The  sigh  of  relief, 
The  sure  success, 
The  busy  box-office, 
The  hunt  for  a  flat. 


foods  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
eating  are  liable  to  form  explosive  combina- 
tions, and  that  the  average  restaurant  is  no 
better  than  a  munition  factory?  Foods  that 
are  of  the  most  innocent  nature  when  taken 
alone  will  yet  develop  a  quite  incredible 
ferocity  when  brought  face  to  face  with  each 
other  in  those  alimentary  recesses  at  which 
one  must  do  no  more  than  hint.  Without  ade- 
quate guidance  we  are  likely  to  evoke  vol-  , 
canic  outbursts  to  which  trinitrotoluol  is  a  I 
mere  circumstance.  And  to  think  that  we 
have  been  running  these  awful  risks  three 
times  a  day  for  years  and  that  nothing  but  j 
the  luck  that  attends  idiots  has  saved  us  from 
a  conflagration  with  uninsured  loss. 

It  seems  that  ice-cream,  strawberry  short- 
cake,  and  cheese  develop  the  most  tigerish  | 
instincts  when  brought  into  combination. 
They  explode.  If  the  more  usual  warlike  com- 
pounds should  fail  us,  all  we  need  do  is  take 
a  German  prisoner,  fill  him  up  with  these 
comestibles,  and  project  him  with  devastating 
force  against  the  German  entrenchments. 
Fill  his  pockets  with  bullets  and  he  becomes 
an  admirable  substitute  for  shrapnel.  Drop 
him  from  an  aeroplane  and  he  will  desolate 
the  countryside.  It  would  be  easy  to  invent 
some  kind  of  a  time  fuse.  If  the  world  is 
to  be  made  safe  for  democracy — and  there  is 
so  much  that  women  can  do  to  this  end — we 
must  learn  the  mysteries  of  the  "balanced 
ration."  We  must  learn  to  select  from  the 
bill  of  fare  only  those  items  that  can  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  peace. 

Of  course  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the 
world  can  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 
Knitting,  for  example.  The  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  tells  us  that  "half  a  million  women 
knit  for  army  and  navy."  They  do.  We  have 
seen  them.  They  knit  by  hand,  oblivious  of, 
or  indifferent  to,  the  fact  that  a  knitting  ma- 
chine can  do  in  ten  minutes  what  takes  them 
ten  hours.  Why  do  women  cherish  the  deep 
conviction  that  the  one  essential  to  patriotic 
work  is  to  waste  their  time,  that  the  value  of 
their  work  is  to  be  measured  by  the  time  frit- 
tered away  in  doing  it  ?  Why  do  they  roll 
bandages  by  hand,  when  a  machine  will  do  it 
so  much  better  and  quicker?  Why  do  they 
knit  washrags?  They  do.  Why  do  they  knit 
mops?  They  do.  Why  do  they  hand-hem  sol- 
diers' handkerchiefs?     We  ask  to  know. 


No  two  British  papers  seem  to  agree  on 
the  subject  of  the  former  Czar's  new  place  of 
abode.  A  favorable  account  speaks  of  To- 
bolsk as  the  "Boston  of  Russia,"  the  "home 
of  the  arts,"  a  picturesque  old  town,  and  a 
favorite  winter  resort  in  Western  Siberia. 
Its  refinement  and  culture  are  attributed  to 
the  large  number  of  Swedish  officers  who 
were  interned  there  after  Peter  the  Great's 
victory  at  Poltava.  The  town  never  lost  the 
influence  of  their  advanced  civilization. 


There     are     400,000     foreign-born     women 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  State  of 

Illinois  alone. 


_T,en'-e' 
i1  J,   V- 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"Ogden  Route"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


'Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

Ogden  and  Omaha; 


via 


or 


"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and    fertile  valleys. 


via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to    St.    Louis.     Shortest  and ' 
quickest    way    East.       Con-^ 
necting  with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and   Illinois. 


"Golden    State   Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


Oil- Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 


TOBER  13,    1917. 
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OREGON -WASHINGTON 
=LIMITED— 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 


for 


CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY        OMAHA 

via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 


2  TRAINS  DAILY- 2 

SCENIC  LIMITED 

Leaves  Ferry  Depot  9:15  a.  m. 

PACIFIC  EXPRESS 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15p.m. 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Dining  Car  Service  and   Scenery 
Unsurpassed 


Western  Pacific  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

OAKLAND : 

1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 

Phone  Oakland  600 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd, 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Poilu  had  taught  Sammy  a  few  simple 
French  sentences.  "Now,"  said  Sammy,  "I 
will  reciprocate  by  teaching  Poilu  a  few 
simple  United  States  sentences."  So  he  gave 
Poilu  this  one  to  ponder:  " 'Blackie,'  my  side 
kick,  is  white  clear  through,  but  he's  a  raw, 
half-baked   piece   of   cheese." 

A  village  butcher,  a  big  man,  possessed  a 
deep  voice,  and  he  was  exercising  it  at  the 
local  concert  organized  for  the  children's 
school  treat  by  singing  several  unapplauded 
encores.  "My!"  exclaimed  the  school  trustee's 
wife;  "hasn't  he  an  extensive  repertory?" 
"Well,  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  that,"  said  the 
local  dressmaker ;  "but  he  certainly  is  getting 
rather  stout." 


The  Goethals-Denman  shipbuilding  board 
was  intact  when  this  happened.  A  contractor 
seeking  business  was  queried  by  the  general : 
"How  many  steel  ships  have  you  built  ?" 
"Not  any."  "That's  just  like  you  business 
men ;  yet  you  have  the  nerve  to  ask  for  a 
contract  for  steel  ships  from  the  government." 
"General,  let  me  ask  you  this :  How  many 
canals  did  you  build  before  you  tackled  the 
Panama?" 


The  small  boy  stood  at  the  garden  gate 
and  howled  and  howled  and  howled.  A  pass- 
ing old  lady  paused  beside  him.  "What's  the 
matter,  little  man  ?"  she  asked.  "O-o-oh !" 
wailed  the  youngster.  "Pa  and  ma  won't  take 
me  to  the  pictures  tonight !"  "But  don't  make 
such  a  noise  !"  said  the  dame  admonishingly. 
"Do  they  ever  take  you  when  you  cry  like 
that?"  "S-sometimes  they  do,  an* — an'  some- 
times they  d-d-don't !"  bellowed  the  boy. 
"But  it  aint  no  trouble  to  yell !" 


Apropos  of  the  advice  of  the  state  food 
administrations  that  boys  do  their  bit  by 
growing  rabbits,  the  old  story  is  being  re- 
vived of  the  boy  who  returned  from  school 
one  day  and  took  hold  of  his  pet  rabbit. 
"How  much  is  five  times  five?"  the  boy  de- 
manded. The  rabbit  did  not  answer  and  the 
boy  said,  "Well,  then,  how  much  is  two  times 
two  ?"  When  the  bunny  did  not  answer  the 
boy  let  it  go  in  disgust,  saying,  "The  teacher 
was  wrong,  a  rabbit  can't  multiply  worth 
shucks." 


An  unstable  patron  of  New  York's  gay 
places  was  tacking  his  way  northward  re- 
cently when  he  came  upon  the  telescope  man 
at  Columbus  Circle,  who  lets  you  look  at  the 
stars  for  a  nickel.  The  bibulous  one  looked 
at  the  telescope  in  amazement.  "  'Sh-a-gun  !" 
he  said,  thickly.  He  put  his  fingers  to  his 
ears,  and  watched.  Presently  a  shooting  star 
fell  from  the  sky.  The  happy  one  smiled 
broadly,  took  his  fingers  from  his  ears  and 
patted  the  telescope  man.  "  'Sh  a  good  shot, 
old  boy!"  he  said,  and  wobbled  out  into  the 
park. 


The  details  of  the  snatching  from  this  life 
of  four  brindle  Boston  bulls  in  the  prime  of 
their  puppyhood  were  recited  when  a  woman 
reviewed  her  married  life  in  the  court  of  do- 
mestic relations  in  New  York.  "Only  last 
week,"  she  said,  "our  bulldog,  Ida,  had  a 
family  that  would  have  been  worth  $200  if  it 
had  grown.  My  husband  went  to  a  veteri- 
narian and  the  doctor  told  him  if  they 
wouldn't  take  milk  out  of  a  saucer  to  put 
some  milk  in  his  own  mouth,  put  a  nipple  in 
his  mouth  and  feed  them  that  way,  just  like 
dog  fanciers  do.  At  first  he  didn't  even  want 
to  do  it."  "Well,"  said  the  court,  "and  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  case  ?"  "Because 
when  he  did  do  it,  I  tell  you,  the  dogs  died  of 
alcoholism." 


A  Baltimore  teacher  was  telling  one  day  of 
how  often  the  instructor  of  "the  young  idea" 
is  astonished  by  the  quickness  of  wit  ex- 
hibited by  the  pupil  who  is  otherwise  deficient. 
One  day,  says  this  teacher,  she  had  encoun- 
tered such  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  mental 
obtuseness  on  the  part  of  one  of  her  boys  that 
she  became  disheartened.  So  it  was  with  con- 
siderable sarcasm  that  she  said  to  the  young- 
ster:     "I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  whether 


George  Washington  was  a  soldier  or  a  sailor?" 
The  kid  grinned.  "He  was  a  soldier  all  right," 
was  the  reply.  "How  do  you  know?"  asked 
the  weary  teacher.  "Because  I  seen  a  picture 
of  him  crossin'  the  Delaware,"  explained  the 
boy.  "Any  sailor'd  know  enough  not  to  stand 
up  in  a  boat." 


When  a  local  train  pulled  up  at  the  Scot- 
tish junction  where  passengers  change  for  Kur- 
riemuir,  the  porter  put  his  head  in  the  win- 
dow of  one  of  the  compartments  and  asked  : 
"Any  one  here  for  Kurriemuir?"  There  was 
no  response,  and  presently  the  train  moved 
on.  Then  an  old  Scotswoman  remarked  tri- 
umphantly :  "Am  for  Kurriemuir,  but  I 
wouldn't  tell  that  inqueesitive  idiot  so  when 
he   peered  in." 


Two  young  Irishmen  in  a  Canadian  regi- 
ment were  going  into  the  trenches  for  the 
first  time,  and  their  captain  promised  them 
five  shillings  each  for  every  German  they 
killed.  Pat  lay  down  to  rest,  while  Mick  per- 
formed the  duty  of  watching.  Pat  had  not 
lain  long  when  he  was  awakened  by  Mick 
shouting  :  "They're  comin' !  They're  comin' !" 
"Who's  comin'?"  shouts  Pat.  "The  Germans," 
replies  Mick.  "How  many  are  there  ?" 
"About  fifty  thousand."  "Begorra,"  shouts 
Pat,  jumping  up  and  grabbing  his  rifle,  "our 
fortune's  made  !" 


A  jobbing  carpenter  went  into  an  English 
tavern  and  ordered  a  half-pint  only,  instead 
of  his  usual  amount  of  refreshment.  The 
proprietor  expressed  amazement.  "  'Tis  like 
this,"  explained  the  carpenter.  "I've  alius 
been  quite  willin'  to  reduce  my  expenses  once 
I  saw  the  quality  give  a  lead.  And,  just  now, 
coming  from  a  job  of  work  up  at  the  hall,  I 
noticed  that  Sir  'Enery  has  made  a  start  in 
what  is  called  econom}'.  His  two  daughters 
was  playing  music  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
they  was  both  of  'em  playin' — mark  you  this 
— both  of  'em  playin'  on  one  and  the  self- 
same piano." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  New  Freedom. 
In   the   morning    Sister    Aggie 

Sows  a  patch  or  two — 
Working   in   a   pair   of  baggy 

Bloomers   colored   blue. 

All   her  thoughts  bound  by  potatoes. 

Turnips,  peas,  and  beans, 
Recking  naught  of  brown   or  gray  toes, 

When   she  wears   blue  jeans. 

Ripping  sport  this   farmer  game   is. 

When   the    war's   a   spur ; 
And — at  seat  of  war  the  same  is — 

Casualties  occur. 

So,   at  evening   Sister  Aggie 

Sews  a  patch  or  two — 
Working   on    a    pair    of   baggy 

Bloomers    colored    blue! 

— Albert   S.    Crockett,    in    Life. 


The  Owl  on   Econcmy. 

"Alas,  dear  sir,  observe  my  plight,"  the  crow  in 
anguish    cried; 

"And  all  because  I  sought  and  found  a  frugal- 
minded  bride. 

She  wouldn't  purchase  camphor-balls  because  of 
what  they  cost. 

And  now  observe  this  winter  coat, — my  dignity  is 
lost!" 

MORAL. 
"This     constant     cry     'Economy',"     the     owl     said, 

"makes   me  wroth; 
It  does  no  good  to  any  one,  except,  of  course,  the 

moth."  — Burges  Johnson. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank  ' 

Savings  Incorporated  1S68       Commercial 

526    California   St.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sio  Francises 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haighi  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

June  30th,  1917 

Assets $64,; 560.290. 79 

Deposits 61 ,381 ,120.63 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,185.170.16 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 259,642.88 

Number  of  Depositors 65,717 

For  the  sir  months  ending  June  30th.  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and   Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES -2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  4S4  feet  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feet  long 

Manufacturer*    Rjsdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WHAT    MAY    OCCUR    IF   YOU    DO 
NOT  MAKE  A  WILL. 

97  %  of  Americans  owning  property  do 
not  make  wills.  They  work  hard  to  accu- 
mulate property  but  pay  little  attention  to 
its  final  disposition.  Most  of  them  leave 
children  or  other  dependents  who  are  inca- 
pable of  administering  the  estate  or  preserv- 
ing it  after  distribution. 

When  a  proper  will  has  not  been  made, 
real  estate  can  not  be  sold  or  leased  without 
expensive  proceedings  and  personal  or  busi- 
ness property  may  have  to  be  sacrificed; 
the  estate  will  have  to  be  distributed  to  heirs 
who  may  waste  or  lose  their  inheritence 
through  ignorance  or  inexperience. 

The  expense  of  administering  can  be  re- 
duced and  the  preservation  of  the  estate 
provided  for  if  a  will  is  properly  drawn  and 
MERCANTILE  appointed  Executor  and 
Trustee. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  with 
you  this  most  important  matter. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

( Member  \siodated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

DECEMBER  30, 1916 
Total  Resource* 
$9,120,415.25 


DIRECTORS : 

G.  Bdtncy  J.  M.  Dopas 

J.  A.  Bergerot 
S.  Bissmger 


John  Gintj 
J.  S.  Godeao 


Leon  Bocqneru     Arthur  Legalist 


0  Bozio 
Charles  Carpj 


Geo  W.  M.  Near 
X.  De  Picbon 


Interest  od  Savings  Deposits 
for  rear  1916  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Cauital 

Sarplus  and  Undivided  Profits  . 
Deposits 


.    'J.:ui>,7ii2.:« 
,.  Cj.v71.llM  22 


Issues     Letters     of    Credit    and     Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
end  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bid;; 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  13, 


ofatfo 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  incited) 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Einnini  McNear  and  Mr. 
Elsey  Swift  Train  was  solemnized  last  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Rev.  Arch  Perrin  officiating.  Miss  Marion  Baker 
attended  the  bride  as  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  John 
Martin  was  best  man.  The  ushers  were  Mr. 
Wyatt  Eustis  and  Mr.  George  McNear,  Jr.  Mrs. 
Train  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
McNear  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  George  Nickel. 
She  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Augustus  S.  Macdonald, 
Mrs.  Edward  Lacy  Brayton,  Mrs.  Philip  E. 
Bowles,  and  Mrs.  John  Power  Hutchins.  Mr. 
Train  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elsey  McHenry 
Train  of  New  York  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Stafler.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  their  wed- 
ding trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Train  will  reside  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marian  Hook  and  Mr. 
Edwin  R.  Garth  waite  was  solemnized  Sunday 
evening  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
in  Oakland,  Rev.  Alexander  Allen  having  of- 
ficiated at  the  services.  Miss  Jean  Scupham  was 
the  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Katberine  Bangs,  Miss  Leila  Berry,  Miss  Esther 
Sharon,  Miss  Margaret  Garthwaite,  Miss  Mildred 
Hook,  and  Miss  Majorie  Waldron.  Mr.  Wyman 
Garthwaite  was  his  brother's  best  man.  Mrs. 
Garthwaite  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  VV. 
P.  Hook  of  Piedmont.  Mr.  Garthwaite  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Garthwaite  of 
Piedmont  and  the  grandson  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Garth- 
waite. Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garthwaite  will  reside  in  Pied- 
mont. 

The  marriage   of  Miss  Millie   Oversett   and   Mr. 


" BURLING AME  HILLS" 

Ideal  Villa  Sites,  with  beautiful  surroundings. 
less  than  40  minutes  from  your  office.  Climate 
and  view  unsurpassed.  BUY  AN  ACRE  IN- 
STEAD OP  A  CITY  LOT.     Home-i  built  to  suit. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sale8  Manager 

Phone  Sutter  4610 


Large  Modern  Home  Completely  Furnished, 

Garage  for  two  autos  and  one  acre  of 
garden,  in  exclusive  Claremont  sec- 
tion of  Berkeley,  for  rent  for  one  year. 
Address  Box  B,  Argonaut  office. 


William  A.  W.  Foster  was  solemnized  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church. 
Miss  Louisiana  Foster  was  the  bride's  only  at- 
tendant and  Mr.  Paul  Foster  was  his  brother's 
best  man.  Rev.  Alexander  Eakin  officiated  at  the 
services.  Mr.  Foster  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Foster  of  San  Rafael.  He  is  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Lawrence  Draper,  Mrs.  Henry  Kuechler, 
Mrs.  S.  Leonard  Abbott,  Jr.,  Miss  Louisiana 
Foster,  Mr.  Paul  Foster,  and  Captain  Benjamin 
Foster,  U.  S.  A.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  will  reside  at 
Willits. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Sallie  Taylor  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Edgar  Stow  took  place  Monday  at  Santa 
Barbara.  The  bride  is  a  cousin  of  the  Misses 
Ynez  and  Delphine  Dibblee  of  Santa  Barbara, 
and  of  Mrs.  James  Robinson  and  Mrs.  James 
Goodwin  of  Woodside,  who  she  visited  this  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Stow  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Sherman  Stow 
of  Santa  Barbara.  He  is  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Stow  Fithian,  Mrs.  Loren  Van  Horn,  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  Bright  Bruce  of  New  York,  and  the  nephew 
of  Miss  Nellie  Stow  and  Mr.  Vanderlyn  Stow 
of   San   Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Marie  Louise  McComas 
and  Mr.  Bert  Lennox  Simpson  was  solemnized 
last  Friday  in  Monterey  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
relatives  and  close  friends.  Mrs.  Daisy  Parrott 
Whitney  was  the  only  attendant  at  the  ceremony. 
Mrs.  Simpson  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Louis  Par- 
rott. Upon  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson  will  go  to  Peking,  where 
the  former's  business  interests  are  centred. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Kathleen  Bell  and  Mr. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Jr.,  was  solemnized  Septem- 
ber 24th  at  Copper  Cliff,  Ontario.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson 
and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Russell  Wilson.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  weding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son will  make  their  home  at   Copper   Cliff. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Anna  Olney  and  Dr. 
Frank  Girard  was  solemnized  last  Wednesday  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  on  IJi'visadero  Street,  Rev. 
Arch  Perrin  officiating.  Neither  bride  nor  bride- 
groom was  attended.  Mrs.  Girard  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  de  S.  Olney.  Mr.  Girard 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  F.  R.  Girard  of  Piedmont. 
Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Dr. 
Girard  and  Mrs.  Girard  will  reside  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Seated  at  the  bridal  table  with  Dr.  Girard 
and  Mrs.  Girard  on  Wednesday  evening  were  Dr. 
George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman,  Dr.  Harry  Alder- 
son  and  Mrs.  Alderson,  Dr.  Frank  Dray  and  Mrs. 
Dray.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Schmidt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  John- 
son. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Anderson,  Mrs.  E. 
Clinton  La  Montagne,  Miss  Helen  Dean,  Miss 
Lilian  Van  Yorst,  Miss  Linda  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Daniel  Yolkmann,  Mr.  John  Geary,  and  Rev.  Arch 
Perrin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B. 
Miller  of  Pasadena.  Among  their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pierre  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope 
Beaver,   and  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Kenneth  Moore. 

Major  J.  Wilson  Shiels,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Shiels  were  dinner  hosts  of  last  Thursday  evening, 
entertaining  a  group  of  friends  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Morse  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon last  Wednesday  in  compliment  to  her  mother, 
Mrs.    John    D.    Spreckels.       The    guests    included 


Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster 
Dutton,  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall,  Mrs.  William 
H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Laurauce  Irving  Scott,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hayes  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCor- 
mick. 

Lieutenant  Warfield  Monroe  Lewis,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Wednesday  evening 
in  honor  of  Captain  Max  Elser,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Elser,  who  arrived  recently  from  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mr.  John  Walter  gave  a  dinner-dance  last  Sat- 
urday evening  in  compliment  to  Miss  Beatrice 
Stahl,    who    is    visiting  here    from    New    York. 

Mrs.  Philip  Hallowell  Rice  gave  a  luncheon 
recently  at  the  Little  Town  Club  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara in  honor  of  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  William  Oothout, 
Mrs.  Franklin  Price  Knott,  Mrs.  Janice  Struper 
of  New  Yrork,  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Grieg,  Mrs.  Robert 
Taylor  Yarnum,  Mrs.  Henry  Dater,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lord,  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Paramore,  and  Mrs.  Regi- 
nald   Rives. 

.Mrs.  Harry  Bates  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  the  Francisca 
Club,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Julian  Thome,  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey,  Mrs. 
John  S.  Drum,  Mrs.  Latham  McMuIIin,  Mrs. 
Edna  Callahan  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Crellin,  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs.  William 
Devereaux,  Mrs.  Frederick  Kimball,  and  Miss 
Edith    Bull. 

Mrs.  William  Gwin  was  hostess  at  a  tea  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  compli- 
menting Airs.  Frederick  Sladcn.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  James  Putter  Langhorne,  Mrs.  James 
E.  Ellis  Tucker,  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale, 
Mrs.  George  Hood,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Hillhnuse, 
Mrs.    Frank  Cheatham,    and    .Miss  Sallie    Maynard. 

Captain  Henry  Foster  Dutton  and  Mrs.  Dutton 
gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Coun- 
try Club.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Hussey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereaux.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope,   and   Mr.   and    Mrs.   Eugene    Murphy. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  complimenting  Miss 
June  Braun. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kellam  gave  a  reception  Sun- 
day afternoon  for  the  men  of  the  United  States 
Training  Camp.  Mrs.  Kellam  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving her  guests  by  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carrigan.  Mrs.  M.  Hall  McAllister,  Mrs. 
William  Reding,  Mrs.  Noble  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Denis 
O'Sullivan,  Mrs.  James  Towne,  Miss  Esther  Bull, 
Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Lilian  Whitney,  and 
Miss  Mary  Gorgas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Clay  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Oakland,  their 
guests  including  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clay,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss 
Laura  Miller,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Mr.  Robert 
Adair,  Mr.  David  Jordan,  Mr.  Harrison  Ryker, 
Mr.   Alex   Adair,  and  Mr.    William  Tyson. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt  Savage  Walton  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son 
at  their  home  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


m 


"Minimum  Carbonization' 


STUDEBAKER 

Harmon  Motor  Co.,  Phoenix 

"have  had  rniniirnirn  amount  of 
carbonization,  and  can  heartily 
recommend  Zerolene." 

VELIE 

Roesch  Motor  Car  Co.,  Seattle 

"we  gladly  recommend  Zerolene 
for  Velie  cars  and  trucks." 


FORD 

"W.  H.  Wallingford,  Portland 

"we  know  that  Zerolene  will  give 
efficient  and  satisfactory  lubrica- 
tion.*' 

HUDSON 

H.  O.  Harrison  Co., San  Francisco 

"many  owners  of  Hudson  cars  use 
Zerolene.  We  hear  nothing  but 

praise  for  it." 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Car  Distributors 

— because  the  records  of  their  service  departments  show  that 
Zerolene,  correctly  refined  from  California  asphalt -base 
crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication — less  wear, 
more  power,  least  carbon  de- 
posit. 

Dealers  Everywhere  and  at  Our 
Service  Stations 

Standard  Oil   Company 

(California) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter  at 
their  home  in  Coronado. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  C.  Brown  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son  at  their 
home  in  Colorado. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.    Frederick   Nickerson    Woods 
are  being   congratulated   upon   the   birth    of   a 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Bradway    Head    are    being 
congratulated   upon   the   birth   of  a   son. 


Mr.    and   Mrs.   Walter   S.    Martin   are  being 
congratulated  upon   the  birth   of  a  son. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Abby  M  Parrott. 
Mrs.  Abby  M.  Parrott  died  at  her  home, 
Baywood,  in  San  Mateo,  October  6th.  Mrs. 
Parrott  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Parrott  and  the  mother  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Christian  de  Guigne,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Albert  H. 
Payson,  Mrs.  Robert  Young  Hayne,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
Archibald  Douglass-Dick.  Countess  de  la 
Lande,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Sr.,  and 
Mr.  John  Parrott.  Her  grandchildren  were 
Vicomtesse  Louis  de  Tristan,  Vicomtesse  Elie 
de  Dampierre,  Vicomtesse  Philippe  de  Tris- 
tan, Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin,  Mrs.  John  Powell. 
Mrs.  Ralph  Fane  Gladwin,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mose- 
ley,  Miss  Margaret  Douglas-Dick,  the  Misses 
Emilie,  Barbara,  and  Josephine  Parrott,  the 
Misses  Katharine,  Christine,  Mary,  and  Bar- 
bara Donohoe,  Lieutenant  John  Parrott,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  Edmund  Parrott,  Mr.  Joseph  Par- 
rott, Mr.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  Stephen  Par- 
rott, Mr.  Christine  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mr.  Robert 
Young  Hayne,  Jr.,  Sir.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.   Philip  de  la  Lande. 


Japanese  settlers  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  of 
New  Mexico  this  season  made  a  profit,  less 
their  labor,  of  $800  per  acre,  growing  cab- 
bage. This  is  something  big,  and  it  is  be- 
cause the  Japs  know  how. 


Metal  street-car  tickets  have  supplanted 
paper  ones  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  They  are 
deposited  in  special  fare-boxes  which  regis- 
ter them   according  to  value. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 

26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PARK] 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


H°"tel 

pdriq 

I?sAi$elM 


An  absolutely 

'/  fire-proof 

'  hotel  of 

distinctively 
j  high  standard*. 

*      Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Wc-Pret.  and  M.mgmg  Director 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING. 
TENNIS.  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


CLOYNE  COURT 

Berkeley,  California 

A  quiet,  sunny  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Berkeley  hills— one  block  from  the  elec- 
tric car  line— forty-five  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Berkeley  4710 


J.  M.  PIERCE,  Mgr. 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -     Manager  I 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS*  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  who  left  here  re- 
cently for  the  East  by  way  of  Bamlf  and  Lake 
Louise,  are  in  Boston,  where  they  will  remain 
throughout    October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobiti  and  their 
children,  the  Misses  Patricia  ant]  Consuela  Tobin, 
have  been  spending  several  days  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Lancey  Lewis  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  from  a  sojourn  in 
the   Santa  Cruz   Mountains. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph   Schirmer    at    their   home   in    Santa    Barbara. 

Miss  Ethel  Valentine  left  last  Saturday  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  remain  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  returned  Tuesday  to 
California,  after  having  resided  for  several  months 
in    Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Jane  Cooper,  left  this  week  for  New  York, 
where  they  will  make  their  permanent  home.  Miss 
Jane  Cooper  will  attend  school  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  Academy,   Manhattan ville. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  has  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  having  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  in  Montecito. 

Miss  Flora  Low  and  Miss  Eleanor  Martin  re- 
turned Sunday  to  Del  Monte,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Francisco.  During1  their  sojourn  here  Miss 
Low  and  Miss  Morgan  were  guests  at  the  Clift 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  at 
their  home  in  Burlingame,  having  arrived  here 
recently   from   Salt   Lake   City. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere  left  this  week  for  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Schweitzer,  who  have 
been  spending  the  summer  on  the  peninsula,  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  win- 
ter season. 

Mrs.  William  Delaware  Neilson  has  arrived  in 
New  York  and  will  spend  the  winter  months  at 
the  St.  Regis. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  is  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
having  returned  to  town  last  week  from  her  sum- 
mer home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  and  their 
two  sons,  Master  Lawrence  Harris  and  Master 
King  Harris,  have  returned  to  their  home  on 
Washington   Street   from  a  visit  to    Coronado. 

Mrs.  George  Hood  and  her  little  son  left  Tues- 
day for  Redlands  where  they  will  remain  during 
the  winter.  They  will  be  joined  next  week  by  Mr. 
liood    who   has  been   in   Philadelphia. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  left  Tuesday  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  remain  for  a  brief  visit  before 
mailing  for  France. 

Mr.  Charles  Keeney,  who  has  been  in  the  Train- 
ing Camp  at  the  Presidio,  has  been  spending  a 
iew  days  with   Mrs.   Keeney  at  Montecito. 

Miss  Mabel  Hathaway,  who  left  for  the  East 
recently  with  her  father,  Mr.  William  Lee  Hatha- 
■way,  will  visit  at  American  Lake  before  returning 
to    San    Francisco. 

Lady  Lister-Kaye,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  since  leaving  San 
Francisco,  has  left  for  New  York  where  she  will 
pass  the  greater  portion  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  Spencer  C.  Browne,  Jr.,  arrived  recently 
from  New  York  and  has  been  visiting  his  mother, 
Mrs.    Spencer    Browne,    at   her   home    in   Piedmont. 

Mr.  John  Gallois  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Mrs.    Ord    Preston    and    her    children    have    re- 


opened   their    home    in    Washington,    after    having 
passed  the  summer  at   Winter  Harbor,   Maine. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Sr.,  arrived  recently  in 
San  Francisco  for  a  brief  visit  from  her  home 
in  Coronado. 

Captain  Jairus  Moore,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Moore 
will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Fort  Douglas,  Utah, 
where   the    former    has  been    ordered    for   duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  McPherson,  whose  mar- 
riage was  an  event  of  last  month,  are  at  present 
in    Boston,   where   they   will   remain   indefinitely. 

General  Montgomery  Macomb,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Macomb  have  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from 
Washington.  They  will  be  stationed  here  for  sev- 
eral   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  visit  with  the  former' 
parents,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   George  A.  Moore,  in  Ross 

Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn  will  leave  in  the  neai 
future  for  New  York  to  join  Mrs.  Richard  Ham 
mond. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  is  visiting  in  Los  An 
geles  as  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  John  P. 
Jones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rosenblatt,  who  have  been 
living  on  Jackson  Street,  have  taken  a  house  in 
Presidio  Terrace   for  the   winter   season. 

Judge  George  Crothers  and  Mrs.  Crothers  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Mills,  who  have  been  spending 
the  summer  in  Palo  Alto,  will  return  to  San 
Francisco    the   first    of   November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  re- 
turned Monday  from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
New  York  and  Baltimore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  left  last  week 
for  New  York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gove  has  been  spending  several 
weeks  at  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Washington  Street,  after  a  so- 
journ of  several  months  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Cline  left  Saturday  for  a 
trip  to   St.   Louis. 

Colonel  Frederick  Sladen,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Sladen  left  last  Wednesday  for  Washington, 
where   they   will   be   stationed    for    several    months. 

Miss  Elizabeth  George  returned  Monday  to 
Mare  Island,  after  having  passed  the  week-end  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bernard  of  Salt  Lake  City 
are  at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  and  her  two  children  will 
spend  the  winter  with  Mrs.  Berthe  L.  Welch  at 
her  home  on  Divisadero  Street  during  the  absence 
of  Mr,   Fagan  in  Texas. 

Mrs.  W.  Thornburg  and  daughter  of  Turlock 
are  staying  at  the  Hotel   Oakland. 

Miss  Anne  Peters  has  been  spending  several 
days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  at 
theii    hi">'ne   on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  G.  J.  Booth  is  once  more  at  the  Hotel 
Oakand    for   an   indefinite    stay. 

Judge  James  A.  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Cooper  have 
been  spending  several  days  at  the  McCloud  River 
Country   Club. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dougherty  and  family  of  Pleasanton 
have  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Hotel  Oak- 
land. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  has  returned  to  her  home 
on   Pacific   Avenue    from   a   trip   to   New    York. 

Miss  Margaret  Olcese  has  returned  to  the  Hotel 
Oakland. 

Miss  Esther  Denny  returned  Tuesday  to  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  from  a  brief  visit  to  Stockton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  G.  Barr  of  Globe,  Arizona, 
are  registered  at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh,  who  have 
been  spending  the  summer  at  Woodside,  have 
taken  a  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the  winter 
months. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Ingles  of  New  Zealand  has  taken 
apartments   at    the  Hotel    Oakland    for   the    winter. 

Dr.  M.  Cartwright  and  daughter  of  Albuquerque, 


French  Confectionek/ 


Our  Marzipan  or 
Almond  Paste,  just 
the  thing  for  an  after- 
dinner  confection. 

Wholesale  and  retail  manufacturers  of  cakes, 
pastries,  ice  cream  and  fancy  ices. 

211  POWELL  ST.    .     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J^dg&qyslea 


DRINK  TEA  AND  ECONOMIZE 


"SAFE-TEA  FIRST" 


Four  delicious  cups  for  a  cent 
Buy  our  new  10c  package 

" Orange  Label" 

Ridgways  India -Ceylon  Tea 


Awarded  Gold  Medal 
Awarded  Grand  Prize 

New  York  Office 


San  Francisco  1915 
San  Diego         1916 

111-113  Hudson  Street 


YOUR   VERY    GOOD     HEALTH 


SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  is  prepared  with  eighty-five  per  cent,  water  from  Glacier  Spring, 
one  of  the  group  of  springs  at  Shasta  Springs,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  selected  root  of  Jamaica  gin- 
ger, choice  extracts  of  fruit  and  pure  cane  sugar,  scientifically  compounded. 

GLACIER  SPRING  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  pure  melted  snows  of  Mt.  Shasta.  It 
is  practically  non-mineral  which  renders  it  much  more  preferable  for  the  manufacture  of  ginger 
ale  than  the  water  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Inasmuch  as  ginger  ale,  when  ready  for 
market,  consists  of  fully  eighty-five  per  cent,  water,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  the  Purer  the 
water,  the  Better  the  ale. 

SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  may  be  truthfully  termed  THE  HEALTH  DRINK  OF  ALL 
DRINKS.  AT  all  DEALERS  Or  th* 

SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY  It^R^NToc-°ro0sAAKNcitLNEDs 


New  Mexico,  and  Mr.  David  Cohen  of  the  same 
place  will  spend  about  a  month  in  Oakland, 
making  their   headquarters   at   the  Hotel    Oakland. 


Visited  by  a  Submarine. 
You  take  your  first  submarine  calmly,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Heywood  Broun,  formerly  dra- 
matic editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
now  in  France.  Mr.  Broun  knows.  He  was 
there.  When  the  announcement,  "Voila  une 
sous-marine!"  was  hurled  into  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  liner  and  was  translated  by  a 
"Bang"  from  the  little  gun  on  the  after-deck, 
Mr.  Broun  let  nothing  keep  him  from  his  life- 
belt. He  was  in  his  stateroom  when  the  third 
bang  happened,  and  heard  a  cheer  from  the 
deck.  He  looked  out  the  porthole  and 
asked,  "Did  we  get  her  then  ?"  "No,  but 
we  almost  did,"  was  the  response.  The  peri- 
scope was  pointed  out  to  him.     He  says  : 

"I  looked  where  he  pointed  and  saw  a  sort 
of  beanpole  thrust  into  the  ocean — somewhat 
carelessly,  for  it  came  out  of  a  wavetop  with 
a  rakish  tilt.  Probably  ours  was  the  angle, 
for  the  steamer  was  cutting  the  ocean  into 
jig-saw  sections  as  we  careened  away  for  dear 
life,  now  with  a  zig  and  then  with  a  zag, 
seeking  safety  in  drunken  flight.  When  I 
reached  the  deck,  steamer  and  passengers 
seemed  to  be  doing  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected,   and   even  better. 

"The  periscope  was  falling  astern,  and  the 
three  hundred  passengers,  mostly  ambulance 
drivers  and  Red  Cross  nurses,  were  lined 
along  the  rail,  rooting.  Some  of  the  girls 
stood  on  top  of  the  rail  and  others  climbed 
up  to  the  lifeboats,  which  were  as  good  as  a 
row  of  boxes.  It  was  distinctly  a  home 
crowd.  Nobody  cheered  for  the  submarine. 
The  only  passenger  who  showed  fright  was 
a  chap  who  rushed  up  and  down  the  deck 
loudly   shouting,   'Don't  get   excited!' 

"  'Give  'em  hell !'  cried  a  home-town  fan, 
and  shook  his  fist  at  the  submarine.  The 
gunner  fired  his  fourth  shot,  and  this  time  he 
was  far  short  in  his  calculation. 

"  'It's  a  question  of  whether  we  get  her 
first  or  she  gets  us,  isn't  it?'  asked  an  old 
lady.  I  could  not  help  expressing  a  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  vessel  would  win  the  de- 
cision. It  was  the  bulliest  sort  of  a  game, 
and  a  pleasant  afternoon,  too,  but  one  pas- 
senger was  no  more  than  mildly  interested. 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt  did  not  put  on  a  life- 
preserver,  nor  did  he  leave  his  deck-chair. 
He  sat  up  just  a  bit  and  watched  the  whole 
affair  tolerantly.  After  all,  the  submarine 
captain  was  a  stranger  to  him. 

"Our  fifth  and  final  shot  was  the  best.  It 
hit  the  periscope  or  thereabouts.  The  shell 
did  not  rebound,  and  there  was  a  patch  of 
oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  bean- 
pole disappeared.  The  captain  left  the  bridge 
and  went  to  the  smoking-room. 

"  '//  est  mort,'  said  he,  with  a  sweep  of  his 
right   hand. 

"  'He  said  we  sunk  her,'  explained  the  man 
who    spoke    French." 

The  submarine,  the  captain  said  later,  had 
fired  one  torpedo  and  missed  the  steamer  by 
about  ninety  feet.  Among  those  deserving 
honorable  mention  was  the  smoking-room 
steward,  who  carefully  locked  the  cigar-chest 
and  wine-closet  before  going  for  his  life- 
belt. The  littlest  ambulance  driver  saw  the 
submarine  through  the  bathroom  window 
while  he  was  immersed  in  the  tub.  Not 
stopping  for  the  formality  of  dressing,  he 
girded  on  a  life-belt  and  started  for  the  deck, 
only  to  be  inconsiderately  turned  back  by 
some  official  Mrs.  Grundy.  Reviewing  his 
own  emotions,  Mr.  Broun  says: 

"I    found    that    I    had    not    been    frightened 


quite  as  badly  as  I  had  expected.  The  sub- 
marine didn't  begin  to  scare  me  as  much  as 
the  first  act  of  'The  Thirteenth  Chair,'  but 
still  I  could  hardly  lay  claim  to  calm,  for  I 
had  not  spoken  one  of  the  appropriate 
speeches  which  came  to  my  mind  after  we 
had  escaped  from  the  attack.  The  only  thing 
to  which  I  could  point  with  any  pride  was  the 
fact  that  before  putting  on  my  life-belt  I 
paused  to  open  a  box  of  candy  and  went  on 
deck  to  face  destruction  or  what  not  with  a 
caramel  between  my  teeth. 

"Many  passengers  slept  on  deck  and  some 
went  to  meals  with  their  life-belts  on.  Every- 
body jumped  when  a  plate  was  dropped  and 
there  was  always  the  possibility  of  starting  a 
panic  by  slamming  a  door.  Men,  women, 
children  and  dogs  can  weather  a  single  sub- 
marine scare  splendidly,  but  the  second  one 
finds  less  resistance.  There  was  no  one  who 
would  not  admit  relief  when  we  slipped  into 
the  port  early  Monday  morning  and  left  the 
sea  and  U-boats  behind  us." 


Nervous  Employer — Thomas,  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  whistle  at  your  work.  Office  Boy — 
I  aint  working,  sir;  I'm  only  whistling. — 
Everybody's  Magazine. 


Reed  and  Rattan  Furniture 

Made  by  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

422  SUTTER  STREET 

Near  Stockton 
ALL  STYLES  OF 

Office  and  Home  Furniture 

Come  In  and  See  Our  Stock 
Give  the  BLIND  Your  Order 


BUY 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


of  the 


SECOND 

LIBERTY  LOAN 

of  1917 
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Daylight  Route — 

LAKE  TAHOE 

Leave  San  Francisco  (Key  Route  Ferry  Depot* 
In  the  morning  at  7:20— arrive  at  the  Lake  in  the 
evening  at  G:00— a  most  delightful  and  scenic 
ride  direct  to  Late  Resorts. 

O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  electric  train* 
to  Sacramento  and  Pierce- 
Arrow  Auto  Stage  to  Lake 

Descriptive  folder  furnished  on  request. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic  Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French   Bank  Bldg. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CUPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed   day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Chauncey  said  that  I  was  the  only  girl  he 
had  ever  loved."  "Doesn't  lie  say  it  beauti- 
fully, dear?" — Jack  o    Lantern. 

Sympathetic  Old  Lady— You  must  find  those 
soldier  suits  very  hot.  R.  O.  T.  C.—l  do,  but 
it's  a  uniform  heat. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  Pessimist — The  doctor  says  my  life 
hangs  by  a  thread.  The  Optimist — Cheer  up! 
Many  a  man's  has  hung  by  a  rope. — Town 
Topics. 

"What  is  Bill  doing  now?"  "He's  a  post- 
impressionist."  "You  don't  tell  me.  What's 
that?"  "He  has  a  job  branding  numbers  on 
telephone    poles." — Mountain    States    Monitor. 

Editor — Well,  young  woman,  if  the  story 
suits  me,  I'll  pay  you  $20  for  it.  Young  Lady 
Author  (persuasively) — Oh,  come  now.  Buy 
it  without  reading  and  I'll  let  you  have  it  for 
$15. — ATf?w   York   Globe. 

Visitor  (in  public  gardens,  interested  in 
botany) — Do  you  happen  to  know  to  what 
family  that  plant  belongs?  Old  Gardener — I 
happens  to  know  it  don't  belong  to  no  family. 
That  plant  belongs  to  the  park. — Boston  Globe. 

Mrs.  Pardee  (looking  up  from  newspaper ) 
— Here's  an  account  of  an  Englishwoman  who 
has  sent  four  husbands  to  the  front  and  lost 
them  all.  Pardee — Does  the  account  say 
the  lady  has  resumed  recruiting? — Chicago 
Herald. 

She — If  you  could  have  only  one  wish  what 
would  it  be?  He — It  would  be  that — that — 
that — oh,  if  I  only  dared  to  tell  you  what  it 
would  be?  She — Well,  go  on.  Why  do  you 
suppose  I  brought  up  the  wishing  subject? — 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 

The  Count — I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
birthday  present.  What  would  you  like? 
The  Heiress — You  might  get  me  a  box  of 
note-paper.  The  Count  (absently) — Cer- 
tainly ;  which  do  you  prefer,  the  three-months 
or  the   six-months  blanks? — Town    Topics. 

Polite  Foreigner — They  say  abroad  that  you 
Americans  are  great  boasters,  but  I  do  not 
find  it  so.  You  seem  to  be  modest  enough. 
Native  (truculently) — No,  sir !  We  are  the 
greatest  boasters  in  the  world,  and  I  defy 
you  to  prove  the  contrary! — Chicago  Nezvs. 

"Grandma,  my  joggerphy  lesson  says  the 
bubonic  plague  is  common  in  India.  What 
is  the  bubonic  plague?"  It  was  Mrs.  M'Lap's 
grandson  who  asked  the  question.  "Well, 
dearie,    I    don't    rightly   know,"    answered    the 
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old  lady,  "but  I  have  heard  that  the  English 
in  India  drink  a  lot  of  whisky  and  soda  and 
the  plague  must  come  from  the  bubonic  acid 
gas  in  the  soda." — Dallas  News. 

Lady — What  will  you  charge  me  for  the  use 
of  a  horse  and  buggy  for  a  few  hours  ? 
Liveryman — It  will  cost  you  $2  for  the  first 
hour  and  $1  for  each  additional  hour.  Lady 
— Well,  I'll  use  it  for  two  additional  hours. 
I've  got  some  shopping  to  do,  and  will  not 
require  it  for  the  first  hour. — Liverpool  Post. 

Uncle  Ezra — I  hear  your  boy  has  joined 
the  aviation  corps.  Uncle  Eben — Yes,  and 
I'm  afraid  he  won't  make  good.  Uncle  Ezra 
— What  makes  you  think  so?  Uncle  Eben — 
He's  so  durn  forgetful  that  he's  liable  to  take 


the  machine  up   and   come   down   without  it. 
— Houston   Post. 

Lord  Rock-savage  caught  a  thief  in  the  act 
of  picking  his  pocket.  He  grasped  the  cul- 
prit's hand  and,  looking  at  it  disgustedly,  said 
as  he  flung  it  from  him,  "How  dare  you  put 
your  hand  in  a  gentleman's  pocket  without 
washing  it   first." — Boston   Transcript. 

Griggs — When  I  don't  catch  the  name  of  the 
person  I've  been  introduced  to  I  ask  if  it's 
spelled  with  an  "e"  or  an  "i."  It  generally 
works,  too.  Briggs — I  used  to  try  that  dodge 
myself  until  I  was  introduced  to  a  young  lady 
at  a  party.  When  I  put  the  question  about 
the  "e"  or  "i"  she  replied  indignantly,  "Sir! 
my  name  is  Hill." — Topeka  Capital. 
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Hats  Off  to  James  Withycombe,  Governor 
of  Oregon ! " 

Readers  of  the  Argonaut  learned  something  a  week 
or  two  back  of  the  quality  of  James  Withycombe,  gov- 
ernor of  Oregon,  in  connection  with  labor  troubles  at 
Astoria.  A  group  of  agitators,  coming  over  from  the 
"air-tight"  state  of  Washington,  had  fomented  a  strike 
in  the  mills  and  shipyards  of  Astoria,  under  circum- 
stances tending  to  tie  up  work  in  progress  on  govern- 
ment account.  As  usual  in  such  cases  the  greater 
number  of  the  working  forces  had  no  wish  to  strike, 
but  were  whipped  into  the  movement  by  methods  in 
common  practice  by  the  professional  overseers  of  labor. 
The  mayor  of  Astoria  and  the  local  chief  of  police, 
very  much  after  the  style  of  our  San  Francisco  mu- 
nicipal officials,  had  been  cajoled  or  frightened  into  co- 
operation. 

The  agitators  were  having  it  all  their  own  way  when 
the  facts  of  the  situation  were  told  over  the  telephone 
to  Governor  Withycombe  at  the  state  capitol.  It  is 
not  within  my  province,  replied  the  governor  in  effect, 
to  adjudge  the  rights  or  the  wrongs  of  matters  in  con- 
troversy; but  it  is  clearly  my  duty  and  my  privilege  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  every 
citizen  to  pursue  his  labors  under  his  own  contract.  I 
shall  see  to  it  that  rioting  is  checked  and  lawlessness  re- 
buked. I  shall  within  the  hour  dispatch  troops  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  to  protect  property.    The  rights  and 


wrongs  in  question  may  then  be  determined  by  com- 
petent authorities  undisturbed  by  violence  or  threats. 

Governor  Withycombe  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
Within  an  hour  a  company  of  National  Guard,  120 
strong,  was  ordered  to  Astoria  under  orders  to  do  what 
the  local  authorities  of  Astoria  had  failed  to  do, 
namely,  to  protect  the  mills  and  shipyards  and  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  all  parties  to  the  controversy.  The 
military  force  arrived  promptly,  and  its  arrival  was  the 
signal  for  peace  and  order.  The  mills  and  yards  re- 
sumed operations,  the  issues  raised  by  the  agitators 
being  referred  to  peaceful  means  of  adjustment. 

Governor  Withycombe's  interest  in  peace,  order,  and 
the  progress  of  industry  did  not  cease  with  his  action 
in  the  Astoria  matter.  Invited  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week  to  address  a  labor  convention  held  at  the  state 
capital,  the  governor  said: 

It  is  no  time  to  cavil  over  a  petty  question  of  unionism  or 
nonunionism.  There  should  be  no  division,  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  country  now.  We  should  stand  as  a  solid  body 
of  red-blooded  American  citizens,  backing  the  government  and 
the  President. 

I  had  prayed  that  during  my  administration  there  would  be 
no  industrial  strife,  and  I  had  hoped  that  in  this  crisis,  above 
all  times,  that  no  such  strife  would  develop.  This  government 
is  in  the  most  terrible  peril  in  its  history,  and  its  very  exist- 
ence depends  upon  the  outcome  of  this  contest. 

Yet  I  see  7000  men  in  our  own  state  refusing  to  work 
simply  to  stand  up  for  a  principle  which  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  declaring  I  believe  is  wrong.  I  am  opposed  to  the  closed 
shop  at  this  time.  I  think  every  workingman  should  put  forth 
his  supreme  effort  for  his  government. 

Now,  of  all  times,  is  no  time  to  cavil.  The  laboring  man 
should  take  his  wage  (and  it  is  a  good  wage)  and  he  should 
not  stand  up  to  block  the  great  movement  that  will  lead  the 
world   to   democracy. 

I  have  been  criticized  for  calling  out  troops  to  Astoria, 
but  men  are  perishing  for  the  need  of  ships,  and  a  large  foreign 
element  has  come  into  that  city  and  this  state  to  tie  up  the 
shipyards,  to  hamper  the  government  and  to  intimidate  honest 
labor.  We  must  stand  together  now  and  work  with  the  last 
ounce  of  blood  in  us  and  not  cavil  over  the  petty  difference 
between   unionism   and   nonunionism. 

Again  we  say,  Hats  off  to  James  Withycombe, 
governor  of  Oregon !  There  is  inspiration  in  both  what 
he  does  and  what  he  says.  In  a  crisis  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  MAN  after  the  manner  of  those  who 
in  every  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  nation  have  risen  to 
boldly  declare  and  as  boldly  enforce  principles  estab- 
lished in  the  foundation  of  the  republic  and  essential 
to  its  maintenance.  Again,  Hats  off  to  James  Withy- 
combe, governor  of  Oregon ! 


The  War. 

Upon  an  occasion  of  solemn  import  last  week  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  the  British  premier,  made  a  declaration 
of  supreme  significance.  Referring  to  France,  he  de- 
clared that  England  would  give  support  to  her  "gallant 
ally"  until  the  day  when  she  should  release  her  "dis- 
tressed children"  from  the  "degradation  of  a  foreign 
yoke."  In  other  words,  England  will  fight  with 
France  until  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
shall  be  restored  to  the  land  of  their  allegiance  and 
their  love.  This  pledge,  with  President  Wilson's 
declaration  of  purpose  in  his  recent  response  to  the 
Pope,  should  make  plain  to  Germany  for  what  and  to 
what  ends  the  Allied  nations  are  fighting  this  war. 
They  are  fighting  to  right  old  wrongs  and  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  liberal  systems  of  government;  and  they 
will  keep  on  fighting  until  these  ends  are  achieved.  It 
is  just  as  well  that  Germany  should  know  the  condi- 
tions, that  she  should  understand  that  a  patched-up 
peace  based  upon  the  expediencies  of  the  moment  and 
leaving  open  the  door  to  future  trouble  is  out  of  the 
question.  

It  is  high  time  that  Germany  should  cease  to  amuse 
herself  with  idle  speculations.  It  is  time  for  her  to 
look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face,  to  learn  that  it 
is  not  for  her  to  define  the  terms  of  peace.     She  but 


prolongs  her  own  agonies,  but  deepens  the  pit  she  is 
digging  for  herself,  in  attempting  to  determine  mat- 
ters which  it  is  not  for  her  to  adjust.  Not  the  decrees 
of  her  chancellory,  nor  yet  the  mouthings  of  her  par- 
liaments will  bring  her  allied  and  embattled  enemies  to 
acceptance  of  an  inconclusive  or  an  unjust  peace.  Talk 
about  indemnity  for  Germany  is  futile,  for  there  will  be 
none.  Talk  of  retention  of  "conquered"  territory  is 
stupid,  for  there  will  be  none.  The  terms  of  peace, 
whether  peace  shall  come  soon  or  late,  will  be  defined, 
not  in  response  to  Prussian  arrogance,  but  under  the 
requirements  of  equity  to  the  countries  ravaged  and  of 
safety  for  liberal  principles  in  government. 

It  is  the  common  judgment  of  those  whose  title  to 
judgment  is  highly  accredited  that  the  war  is  likely 
to  last  many  months  and  perhaps  for  years  to  come. 
Yet  it  may  be  that  their  very  nearness  to  the  problem 
tends  to  obscure  the  significance  of  things.  From  this 
distance  it  seems  plain  enough  that  the  German  resist- 
ance is  slowly  breaking  down,  that  Germany,  now  shut 
off  from  the  outside  world,  is  suffering  intensely  in 
every  condition  of  her  life.  Her  commerce  is  for  the 
time  at  least  destroyed.  Her  people  are  ill  fed  and  even 
her  army  and  her  navy,  as  recent  events  have  shown, 
are  more  or  less  sharers  in  the  universal  distress. 

We  have  in  evidence  not  only  the  weakness  of  her 
battle  line,  but  the  open  declaration  of  at  least  one  of 
her  foremost  men  that  her  supply  of  ammunition  is 
depleted  and  failing.  When  a  country  at  war,  having 
already  exhausted  her  treasury,  and  having  transformed 
into  shrapnel  her  monuments  of  reverence  and  of  art, 
turns  to  her  firesides  and  kitchens  for  pots  and  pans  to 
feed  her  cannon  she  is  obviously  in  a  bad  way.  In  this 
war  Germany  has  made  much  of  her  very  great  re- 
serves; but  she  is  no  exception  to  the  hard-and-fast 
conditions  of  human  resource.  There  must  come  an  end 
to  her  ability  to  sustain  even  a  defensive  war,  and  there 
are  signs  unmistakable  that  the  clay  of  her  collapse  is 
approaching.  

We  speak  of  Germany's  defensive  warfare  because 
her  activities,  persistent  as  they  are,  have  long  been 
only  defensive.  Ever  since  her  forward  movement  was 
checked  at  the  Marne  three  years  ago  Germany  has 
been  waging  a  defensive  fight.  In  truth  from  the  very 
beginning,  if  we  leave  out  of  the  reckoning  her  illegiti- 
mate and  ruthless  projects,  she  has  been  waging  a 
defensive  fight.  Not  on  any  front  excepting  in  Russia, 
where  she  was  aided  by  treachery,  and  in  Roumania,. 
where  she  faced  only  weakness  allied  with  treachery, 
has  she  had  any  success  worthy  of  the  name.  Today 
her  forces  are  yielding  at  every  point  of  contact — 
yielding  slowly,  but  yielding. 

Events  just  now  reported  illustrate  the  conditions 
affecting  her  prowess  on  the  sea.  Her  navy,  deterio- 
rated in  its  morale  by  the  strain  of  protracted  idleness, 
terrified  by  disaster  and  mystery  in  the  shameless  under- 
sea service,  half-starved,  browbeaten,  and  bullied,  is 
in  sullen  revolt.  The  distress  of  her  military  forces 
is  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  whole  companies  and  regi- 
ments of  her  troops  no  longer  tempt  fate  by  desperate 
fighting,  but  surrender  without  protest,  even  gladly, 
that  they  may  find  safety  and  food  in  the  prison  camps 
of  the  Allies.  It  is  plain,  at  least  to  distant  observa- 
tion, that  Germany  is  riding  to  her  fall ;  and  we  have 
only  to  read  of  the  contentions  in  her  councils,  to  note 
her  eager  discussions  of  conditions  of  peace,  and  to 
observe  her  continuous  retreat  in  France  to  be  as- 
sured that  her  leaders,  her  army,  and  even  her  people 
are  growing  in  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  but  one  end,  can  be  but  one  end,  to  the  war. 


In    the    meantime    many    hoary    mistakes,    abuses, 
wrongs  are  being  burned  out  in  the  fierce  furnace  of 
conflict.     France,  which  in  some  inscrutable  way  bad 
under  universal  appraisement  fallen  to  the   plan 
"decadent  nation,"  has  redeemed  and  reglorili. 
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France,  through  her  courage  and  sacrifice  in  war, 
stands  reestablished  not  only  in  the  world's  affection, 
but  in  the  world's  respect.  England,  which  had  put 
aside  and  apparently  forgotten  many  of  the  essential 
obligations  of  nationality  and  even  of  humanity,  has 
gained  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Her  sons 
—and  her  daughters— have  gained  in  this  mighty 
struggle  a  new  development  of  sympathy,  a  new  birth 
of  the  patriotism  upon  which  their  traditional  pride 
of  race  was  founded  and  without  which  it  may  not 
endure.  Italy,  through  the  war,  is  driving  beyond  her 
natural  borders  the  last  of  the  tyrants  who  for  cen- 
turies held  her  in  subjection  and  made  her  the  sport 
of  alien  ambitions.  And  in  thus  righting  ancient 
wrongs  and  avenging  age-old  grievances  she  is  trans- 
forming into  reality  the  visions  of  Mazzini,  confirming 
and  solidifying  the  achievements  of  Garibaldi  and  of 
Cavour.  Russia,  through  the  war,  has  set  her  foot  on 
the  road  to  liberty.  Poland  is  lifting  her  long  dejected 
head  under  the  inspiration  of  old  glories  and  new  hopes 
of  a  new  independence.  Ireland,  let  us  hope,  is  in  the 
process  of  finding  her  way  to  the  unity  and  cooperation 
without  which  the  dreams  of  her  patriots  and  her  poets 
are  vain.  Even  Germany,  for  all  her  blind  acceptance 
of  autocratic  authority  and  her  stubborn  insistence,  is 
slowly  learning  that  justice  and  not  force  must  be  the 
ultimate  authority  in  human  life.  Throughout  Europe 
as  a  whole  the  outworn  and  the  false  are  giving  way  to 
the  vital  and  the  true.  Caste,  privilege,  arrogance  are 
yielding  to  the  logic  of  events  which  are  proving  alike 
in  high  places  and  in  low  that  rank  is  but  the  guinea 
stamp  and  that  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 


And  what  of  America?  America  has  suffered,  not 
without  deserving,  the  reproach  of  devotion  to  a  sordid 
materialism.  America,  in  the  world's  opinion,  has  been 
a  land  so  eager  on  the  score  of  its  fortunes  as  to  be 
relatively  indifferent  to  higher  and  better  interests. 
Urged  again  and  again  to  certain  manifest  duties  rest- 
ing upon  patriotic  spirit,  America  has  declined  or  neg- 
lected to  act.  The  heart  of  America — we  may  as  well 
confess  it — has  been  more  in  her  fortunes  than  her 
ideals,  noble  as  they  are,  sanctified  as  they  have  been 
by  past  example  and  past  sacrifice.  Today  we  see 
America  remoulding  herself  in  the  spirit  of  the  genera- 
tion which  founded  her  system.  America,  if  not  yet  for- 
getful on  the  score  of  her  fortunes,  is  turning  to  other 
things.  She  is  recalling  her  all-but-forgotten  ideals.  She 
is  revivifying  her  old  standards.  She  is  putting  the 
cause  of  liberty  above  the  dollar.  The  process  is  as  yet 
far  from  complete ;  but  when  we  see  her  pouring  out  in 
gifts  of  fraternity  and  sympathy  her  treasure  in  meas- 
ure of  billions,  assembling  her  sons  and  arming  them 
for  war  in  terms  of  millions,  when  we  see  her  people 
stirred  to  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  we  read 
as  a  handwriting  upon  the  wall  the  prophecy  of  an 
America  spiritually  reinvigorated.  Events  since  August, 
1914,  have  made  clear  to  us  what  we  should  have  known 
if  we  had  given  less  time  to  money-getting  and  more  to 
moral  reflection,  namely,  that  we  have  been  moving 
along  material  lines  too  fast  for  moral  health,  that  we 
have  been  receiving  alien  elements  too  rapidly  for  di- 
gestion and  assimilation.  The  war  with  its  suggestions 
and  its  demands,  its  call  to  service  and  to  sacrifice,  its 
destruction  of  the  spirit  of  caste,  is  recalling  us  to 
reality  and  to  sanity.  It  is  hastening  the  processes  of 
our  vaunted  "melting  pot."  It  is  eliminating  the  hate- 
ful hyphen.  It  is  solidifying  national  sentiment  by 
giving  us  a  common  and  an  overwhelming  interest  and 
making  all — every  man,  woman,  and  child  among  us — 
a  direct  sharer  in  our  heritage  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  sharer  in  its  responsibilities  and  a  contributor  to  its 
maintenance.  Let  the  war  be  long  or  short,  let  its 
cost  in  life  and  money  be  what  it  may,  we  shall  come 
out  of  it  a  more  united  people,  a  more  disciplined 
people,  a  more  patriotic  people,  a  people  of  higher 
standards  and  truer  views  of  human  life. 


Japan's  Military  Resource. 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  just  returned  from  an  extended 
visit  to  the  Orient,  gives  us  a  view  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  "Japanese  question"  from  a  new 
angle.  Mr.  McClure  dismisses  as  idle  and  foolish  the 
widely-exploited  theory  that  Japan  is  or  may  become 
a  rossible  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States. 
Hi;  finds  the  Japanese  sentimentally  well  disposed 
ard  this,  country  and  in  a  vital  sense  dependent  upon 
for   the   prosperity   and  development  of  their   com- 


merce. But  the  main  point  of  Mr.  McCIure's  observa- 
tion and  reflection  relates  to  the  capability  of  Japan 
with  respect  to  matters  military.  War  in  its  present 
development  is  not  more — rather  not  so  much — a  mat- 
ter of  fighting  men  as  of  industrial  organization.  To 
prosecute  a  war  today  calls  for  a  tremendous  physical 
backing.  No  nation  not  highly  organized,  highly- 
capable,  highly  potential  in  an  industrial  sense  can 
wage  a  sustained  war.  Experience  in  Europe  is  amply 
illustrating  the  case.  Japan,  says  Mr.  McClure,  has 
fighting  men  in  formidable  numbers.  But  she  lacks  in- 
dustrial background.  She  could  not  for  any  consider- 
able time  sustain  armies  in  the  field  because  she  has 
not  the  means  of  supplying  them  with  that  which  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  warfare  under  modern  condi- 
tions. , 

Camouflage  in  Municipal  Affairs. 

The  issue  between  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search and  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  head  of  the  Municipal 
Bureau  of  Engineering  ("loyally"  supported  by  the 
mayor  and  the  board  of  supervisors),  is  a  simple  one. 
Does  the  data  concerning  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project, 
accumulated  during  the  past  five  or  more  years  at  great 
cost  to  the  municipal  treasury,  belong  to  the  city  as  a 
part  of  its  records,  or  is  it  the  private  property  of  En- 
gineer O'Shaughnessy?  The  Research  Bureau  holds 
to  the  former  theory,  and  upon  this  theory  it  bases  its 
claim  to  the  right  of  inspection  and  investigation.  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  and  the  mayor — if  we  may  interpret 
their  views  in  the  light  of  their  conduct — hold  to  the 
other  view  of  the  matter. 

There  has  been  expended  in  pursuance  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  project  somewhere  between  four  and  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars — all  taxpayers'  money.  With  respect  to 
the  manner  of  this  expenditure  and  to  the  results  at- 
tained by  it  there  are  and  have  long  been  current  un- 
pleasant rumors.  The  air,  so  to  speak,  is  full  of  stories 
which  more  or  less  discredit  the  operations  and  achieve- 
ments in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  affair  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering,  to  date.  To  the  end  of  uncovering  and 
setting  forth  the  facts  in  understandable  form,  the  Re- 
search Bureau  demands  as  its  right  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  records  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project,  in- 
cluding the  results  of  engineering  investigations  at  the 
proposed  damsite  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
refuses  to  open  the  books,  declaring  in  effect  that  his 
own  report,  when  he  shall  be  ready  to  make  it,  will  ex- 
hibit all  the  facts  that  anybody  has  the  right  to  know. 


account  for  his  amazing  refusal  to  the  Research  Bu- 
reau of  a  privilege  to  which  any  citizen  is  legally 
entitled.     But  there  is  suggestion  of  other  explanations. 


Neither  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  nor  any  other  experi- 
enced public  official  needs  instruction  in  the  art  of 
camouflage.  The  average  official  report  as  frequently 
illustrates  the  art  of  concealment  as  the  art  of  exposi- 
tion. If  it  be  desired  to  involve  any  technical,  compli- 
cated public  problem  in  confusion  there  is  no  better 
way  to  do  it  than  to  tell  half  the  truth,  which  makes 
one  side  of  a  given  case,  and  to  present  it  as  the  full 
story.  This  is  the  usual  "official"  method.  We  do  not 
allege  that  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  has  any  intention  to  en- 
gage in  this  species  of  practice,  yet  from  his  refusal 
to  open  the  books  for  inspection  the  inference  is  in- 
evitable that  there  is  that  in  the  record  which  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  given  to  the  public.  The  thing  looks 
bad  on  its  face.  The  people  of  San  Francisco,  who 
have  put  up  the  money  for  the  work  at  Hetch  Hetchy, 
are  entitled  to  know  the  facts  and  to  have  them  reported 
in  understandable  shape.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they 
should  have  merely — and  when  he  pleases — Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy's  interpretation  of  what  has  been  done 
at  Hetch  Hetchy. 

It  would  seem  that  an  official  whose  operations  were 
legitimate  and  aboveboard  would  welcome  the  most 
searching  examination  of  his  records.  That  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  insists  upon  holding  the  books  closed  is 
subject  to  suspicion  or  at  least  to  interpretation. 
Possibly  the  psychology  of  the  man  has  something  to 
do  with  it.  He  is  a  notorious  egotist,  with  the  egotist's 
arrogance  in  respect  of  matters  relating  to  his  personal 
authority.  He  resents,  not  only  interference,  but  sug- 
gestion. He  is  an  habitual  boaster  of  his  professional 
abilities  and  commonly  illustrates  his  good  opinion 
of  himself  by  contemptuous  reflections  upon  other  en- 
gineers. Now  and  again  a  competent  assistant  is 
brought  into  the  department  of  which  he  is  the  head,  but 
such  are  commonly  displaced  by  men  adept  in  the 
trick  of  paying  tribute  to  the  vanities  of  their  chief. 
We  repeat  that  the  psychology  of  the  head  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal   Bureau    of    Engineering    may    in    a    measure 


The  rumors  which  have  given  rise  to  public  inquiry 
in  the  matter  of  Hetch  Hetchy  are  numerous  and  iitni 
sistent.  We  pass  over  old  and  still  undetermined  ques- 
tions as  to  amount  of  water  supply  and  as  to  suf- 
ficiency of  the  water  rights  secured  by  the  city  to  less 
vital  matters  of  detail.  In  these  there  are  included 
allegations  of  faulty  surveys,  of  inadequate  and  inaccu- 
rate tables  of  cost;  and  more  important  even  than 
these,  stories  to  the  effect  that  a  proper  base  upon 
which  to  construct  the  projected  dam  have  not  been 
found.  A  certain  credit  attaches  to  all  such  rumors  in 
respect  of  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  notorious  habit  of 
underestimating  the  cost  of  miscellaneous  public 
works.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  contractor  who 
undertook  construction  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Rail- 
road has  been  forced  close  up  to  the  point  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  his  too-confident  acceptance  of  "official"  esti- 
mates. It  is  recalled  that  the  lowest  bid  for  the  pro- 
jected Hetch  Hetchy  tunnel  soars  above  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's estimate  to  the  tune  of  46  per  cent.  Also  it  is 
recalled  that  in  the  construction  of  the  Twin  Peaks 
tunnel  there  has  been  piled  up  a  mountain  of  extra 
charges,  running  the  cost  to  approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  above  the  contract  figures. 

Perhaps  most  serious  of  all  the  matters  brought  into 
question  by  current  rumor  is  that  of  the  damsite.  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  surface  conditions  in  respect  of  the  selected 
site  are  favorable,  but  as  to  what  has  been  developed 
below  the  surface  there  has  been  no  authoritative  state- 
ment. Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  various  outgivings  in 
reference  to  this  phase  of  the  project  have  been  equivo- 
cal. According  to  the  United  States  geological  surveys 
the  subsurface  condition  is  involved  in  a  combina- 
tion of  "glacial  sour"  and  what  is  technically  styled 
"fractured  strata."  It  is  known  that  borings  have  been 
made,  but  of  their  results  no  definite  information  has 
been  given  to  the  public.  At  this  point,  as  well  as  at 
others,  the  records  are  withheld  by  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 


The  issue,  we  repeat,  is  a  simple  one.  Do  the  records 
of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  belong  to  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, and  are  they  to  be  made  public  only  when  and 
in  such  form  as  may  suit  the  convenience  and  "policy' 
of  that  gentleman?  Or,  having  been  made  under  mu-" 
nicipal  jurisdiction  and  paid  for  with  public  money 
are  they  public  property  and  therefore  subject  to  public 
examination?  In  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut  there 
is  but  one  answer — the  records  are  public  property  and 
the  Bureau  of  Research,  as  representing  a  considerable 
group  of  representative  citizens  and  taxpayers,  has  the 
right  of  access  to  them.  The  fact  that  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, backed  up  by  the  mayor  and  supported  by  the 
board  of  supervisors,  seeks  to  shut  the  door  against 
investigation  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  suggestive  of  the  wish 
to  conceal  that  which  would  be  embarrassing  to  "the 
administration"  if  it  were  given  to  the  public. 

It  is  true  that  the  public  has  had  from  an  august 
jury  made  up  of  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
an  informal  but  glowing  verdict  (after  holiday  visita- 
tion at  public  charge)  respecting  the  "achievement  at 
Hetch  Hetchy."  It  may  tend  to  just  appraisement  of 
the  technical  value  of  this  outgiving  to  know  something 
of  the  men  who  made  it.  Supervisor  Lahaney  in  pri- 
vate life  is  a  Concessionaire.  This  sounds  well.  But 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  rusty  in  the  French 
language,  we  would  better  explain  in  plain  English  that 
Mr.  Lahaney  is  a  gatherer  of  swill  from  the  hotels  of 
San  Francisco,  which  he  feeds  out  in  his  pig  yards  near 
Ocean  View.  Supervisor  Hynes.  prior  to  his  en- 
trance into  public  life,  was  a  trombone  player.  Super- 
visor Brandon  is  a  brick  rria'Son,  and  we  have  reason 
to  know,  a  very  good  one.  Supervisor  Mulvihill  is  a 
milk  dealer,  which  surely  should  qualify  him  for  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  water  supply.  Supervisor  Walsh, 
in  his  pre-political  career,  was  foreman  in  a  meat- 
packing house.  Supervisor  Welsh  outside  of  politics, 
has  no  profession  that  anybody  has  ever  heard  of. 
Supervisor  Hocks  has,  or  had,  interests  in  the  liquor 
line.  Supervisor  Hayden  is  widely  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  short-order  chop-house  business  not  remote 
from  the  water-front.  Supervisor  Suhr  is  a  Mission 
undertaker.    It  is  truly  worth  attention  that  so  notable 
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an  aggregation  of  technical  talent  should,  in  the  phrase 
of  one  of  their  number,  find  at  Hetch  Hetchy  "a  wild 
dream   put   into  reality." 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  Argonaut  has  not  been  able  to  work  up  anything 
approaching  an  active  interest  in  the  affair  of  Senator 
La  Follette.  That  this  more  or  less  honorable  gentle- 
man has  played  the  traitor  is  open  and  obvious.  Like- 
wise his  motive  has  been  open  and  obvious.  He  has 
wished  to  make  himself  the  exponent  and  in  a  political 
.sense  the  beneficiary  of  such  anti-war  sentiment  as 
there  is  in  the  country.  All  this,  we  repeat,  is  open — 
seen  and  known  of  all  men.  None  the  less,  for  all  the 
noise  it  is  making  about  it,  the  Senate  will  do  nothing 
that  will  tend  to  harm  or  embarrass  Mr.  La  Follette. 
It.  will  "inquire"  and  "investigate"  and  possibly  it  may 
"resolve."  But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  incident 
will  serve  to  promote  the  purpose  in  viewr  of  Mr.  La 
Follette  when  he  chose  upon  political  calculation  to 
make  himself  the  head  and  front  of  protesting  pacifism 
— in  other  words,  of  treason.  The  Senate,  which  is  sole 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  ought  to 
thrust  forth  Mr.  La  Follette  with  the  brand  of  traitor 
on  his  brow.     But  it  won't  do  it — it  hasn't  got  the  guts. 

There  was  a  sweetly  touching  scene  in  our  holy-of- 
holies,  the  City  Hall,  on  Tuesday.  A  throng  repre- 
sentative of  the  Carmen's  Union,  accompanied  (for 
dramatic  effect)  by  their  wives  and  children,  called 
upon  the  mayor  and  the  president  of  the  police  commis- 
sion appealing  for  disarmament  of  the  operators  of  the 
cars  of  the  United  Railroads.  Especially  affecting  was 
the  address  of  one  Mrs.  Maguire  asking  that  "disorder 
be  stopped"  by  disarming  the  platform  men.  The 
mayor,  with  his  customary  hlandness  and  promptness,  is 
reported  to  have  "grasped  a  hand-telephone  and  given 
the  necessarv  instructions  at  the  moment.*'  Then  as  the 
appellants  for  peace  and  order  filed  out  towards  the  front 
door  they  observed  one  Elmer  Curtis,  an  employee  of 
the  United  Railroads,  awaiting  his  turn  for  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  exemption  board;  and  in  the 
sweet  spirit  exemplified  by  the  appeal  of  five  minutes 
before  they  pounced  en  masse  on  the  poor  devil,  ripped 
up  his  uniform,  broke  his  eve-glasses,  bloodied  his  nose, 
and  otherwise  prepared  him  for  emergency  treatment. 
Regarded  in  the  light  of  consistency,  the  incident  is 
worthy  of  record  as  in  line  with  our  list  San  Fran- 
cisco traditions. 


*  *  *  He  is  in  France  to  do  his  best  to  beat  the  Germans 
and  is  not  looking  for  political  or  other  emoluments."  This 
is  straightforward  and  manly.  General  Pershing  is  mani- 
festly annoyed — he  wants  to  be  left  free  to  attend  to  the 
job  he  has  in  hand.  Similarly  with  Mr.  Hoover  and  others 
now  busy  in  connection  with  the  war.  Only  harm  can  come 
of  associating  men  charged  with  large  executive  duties  specu- 
latively with  political  ambitions.  At  the  best  it  tends  to 
their  distraction.  At  the  worst  it  tends  to  develop  jealousies 
and  prejudices  which  can  only  hinder  and  thwart  normal  and 
legitimate    activities. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Appreciation. 

Tehuantepec, 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  September  20,   1917. 
The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company, 
207  Powell  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. — 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  one  or 
two  numbers  of  the  Argonaut  and  am  quite  in  line  with  the 
publication.  It  is  first  class.  I  should  like  the  Argonaut  sent 
to  my  address  above,  beginning  October  1st,  until  December 
31st,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  your  bill  I  will 
cover  same  without  delay. 

From  the  pleasure  I  received  in  reading  the  one  or  two 
copies  of  your  publication  I  think  you  might  rely  on  me  as  a 
sure  customer.  Yours  truly,  Wilbur  Barker. 


Reaching  for  the  Light. 

Georgievsk,    Terskaja, 
Oblast,  Russia,  September  15,  1917. 
Argonaut — Dear  Sir:     I  beg  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  send 
me  a  sample  copy  of  your  journal,   San   Francisco  Argonaut, 
and   to    tell   me   how   much    you   charge   this    magazine,    when 
sent  to   Russia  postage   prepaid. 

Yours  respectfully,  A.  P.  Nechaev. 


The  persisting  rain  has  at  last  called  a  temporary  halt  to 
the  Flanders  fighting,  but  not  until  the  Briitsh  forces  had 
waded  waist  deep  through  the  mud  and  won  their  way  to  a 
nearly  complete  possession  of  the  Passchendaele  Ridge.  The 
village  of  Passchendaele  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
ridge  which  has  Gheluvelt  for  its  southern  terminus,  but  j 
Wytchaete  and  Messines,  still  further  south,  may  be  said  to 
be  parts  of  the  same  ridge,  and  the  struggle  for  their  posses- 
sion was  therefore  a  part  of  the  same  battle  that  is  now  being 
waged.  Even  though  no  further  advance  should  be  possible, 
the  British  are  now  in  a  position  of  extraordinary  advan- 
tage. Bruges  and  Zeebrugge  are  actually  within  range  of 
their  guns,  or  they  will  be  within  range  as  soon  as  those  guns 
can  be  brought  into  position.  The  Lille-Ostend  Railroad  lies 
only  four  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  is  in  full  view  from  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  We  may  say  that  it  has  actually  been  cut, 
since  it  can  no  longer  be  used  for  German  supply  purposes. 
The  point  of  the  Ypres  salient  is  now  well  to  the  rear  of  the 
German  lines  to  its  north  and  south,  and  these  lines  have 
therefore  become  untenable  and  must  retire.  Even  though 
there  should  be  no  further  fighting,  we  may  still  say  that  the 
British  success  is  of  the  most  significant  kind,  not  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  territory  that  has  been  won,  but  still  more 
from  its  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  lost 
the  power  effectively  to  resist  either  the  British  artillery  or 
the  British  infantry.  

This  succession  of  gains  must,  of  course,  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  irresistible  power  of  the  artillery.  A  dispatch 
from  Copehagen  says  that  the  German  authorities  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  their  own  descriptions  of  the  intensity 
of  the  British  fire  with  their  assurances  that  the  submarines 
have  seriously  interfered  with  the  transport  of  munitions. 
They  can  not  minimize  the  strength  of  the  guns,  seeing  that 
it  explains  their  own  discomfiture.  On  the  other  hand  they 
can  not  reconcile  the  overwhelming  supply  of  ammunition 
with  their  vaunts  that  their  submarines  are  the  masters  of 
the  ocean.  A  few  months  ago  the  references  to  the  British 
drum  fire  were  frequent  in  the  German  bulletins,  and  drum  fire 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  maximum  of  artillery  intensity. 
But  apparently  the  maximum  has  now  been  surpassed.  We 
read  of  "whirlwind"  fire,  and  the  Germans  bulletins  say  re- 
proachfully that  it  is  unprecedented  in  volume  and  rapidity. 
The  Copenhagen  dispatch  in  question  quotes  a  description 
furnished  by  Lieutenant-General  von  Ardenne,  military  expert 
of  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  of  the  curtain  of  fire  through  which 
the  German  storming  troops  had  to  pass  in  the  battle  of  Sep- 
tember 26th.  He  compares  it  with  a  waterfall.  It  could  be 
passed  only  by  watching  the  shells,  and  sprinting  forward  in 
short  dashes,  each  man  for  himself,  immediately  after  the 
bursting  of  a  shell,  and  risking  the  chance  that  another  shell 
would  fall  in  the  same  place.  The  artillery  is  not  only  di- 
rected with  shattering  force  against  counter  attacks,  but  it  is 
used  to  isolate  the  German  trenches  that  are  about  to  be 
assailed,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  reinforcements.  The  Ger- 
mans hoped  that  they  could  disconcert  the  artillery  by  the  use 
of  "pill  box"  fortifications  instead  of  trenches.  The  "pill 
box"  is  a  small  and  nearly  invisible  concrete  cupola  sheltering 
one  or  two  machine  guns.  These  miniature  forts  were  scat- 
tered about  over  the  area  to  be  defended  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  overlooked  by  the  guns,  and  that  they 
could  be  brought  into  effective  action  against  advancing  in- 
fantry. But  they  failed  completely.  The  artillery  fire  was  so 
dense  that  nothing  escaped  it,  and  the  few  "pill  boxes"  that 
survived  the  bombardment  were  easily  taken  by  the  bombers. 


ready  for  negotiations  if  Germany  can  continue  to  sink  ship- 
faster  than  England  can  build  them.  Von  Tirpitz  is,  sf 
course,  quite  well  aware  of  the  actual  situation,  and  there- 
fore he  is  quite  well  aware  that  England  can  bear  the  prcserr 
rate  of  tonnage  reduction  far  longer  than  Germany  hersel: 
can  bear  to  continue  the  war.  He  is  also  aware  that  the  rate 
of  reduction  is  falling  fast,  and  we  may  notice  with  interest 
that  he  carefully  refrains  from  any  reference  to  Americar. 
shipbuilding,  and  the  immense  reinforcement  that  it  will  give 
to  the  Atlantic  merchant  fleet.  The  admiral  excludes  Ameri- 
can participation  from  his  calculations  because  he  does  not 
dare  to  admit  it.  It  is  one  of  the  factors  that  the  German 
commanders  refuse  to  face.  The  position  of  England,  says 
the  admiral,  is  comparatively  favorable,  and  therefore  she 
"desires  negotiations."  There  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  de- 
sire, while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  evidence  of  a  German 
desire  that  finds  expression  about  twice  a  week.  But  here 
we  have  a  practical  admission  that  things  have  been  going 
badly  with  the  German  arms,  an  admission  that  the  official 
war  bulletins  have  been  careful  not  to  make.  But  then  sailors 
were   never  famed   for  their  diplomacy. 


Note  from  General  Pershing. 

AMERICAN    EXPEDITIONARY    FORCE. 

Office  of  the  Commanding  General. 

France.  September  23,   1917. 
Mr.  Alfred  Hoi  man. 

Editor  the  Argonaut, 

San   Francisco,    California — 
Dear   Mr.  Holman  :      I   have  just  noticed  an  editorial  note 
in   the  Argonaut   of  August  4th   with   reference   to   myself.     1 
feel   sure   that   your  note   will   assist   greatly   in   stopping   this 
foolish  talk.     I   appreciate  your  action  very  much. 

I  hesitate  even  to  write  about  the  matter  because  often- 
times discussion  makes  it  worse,  but  the  way  you  have  handled 
it  ought  to  help.  My  brother  has  stated  my  position  exactly, 
and  my  one  ambition  is  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  my 
fellow-countrymen  in   the  great  task  before  us. 

Again  thanking  you,   I  remain,  with  warm  personal  regards. 

Yours  most  sincerely,  John  J.  Pershing. 

The  editorial  note  to  which  General  Pershing  refers  ap- 
peared in  the  Argonaut   of  August  4th  and  was  as  follows: 

It  is  something  to  the  shame  of  the  American  press  that 
Mr.  James  Pershing  of  Chicago  has  found  it  necessary  to 
make  public  appeal  that  his  brother,  the  general,  be  left  un- 
disturbed by  political  and  other  exploiters.  "My  brother," 
says  Mr.  Pershing,  "asks  that  I  do  what  I  can  to  stop  the 
papers    talking    about    his    ambitions.     *     *    *     He    has    none. 


Admiral  von  Tirpitz  seems  at  last  to  have  confessed  that  the 
submarines  are  a  failure,  if  he  is  correctly  quoted  by  the 
Brunswick  Landes  Zeitung.  The  admiral  says:  "We  can 
continue  confidently  to  expect  a  final  triumph  over  England  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  sink  vessels  faster  than  she  constructs 
them.  A  submarine  war  success  can  not  be  expected  imme- 
diately, however,  but  if  we  pursue  our  aim  firmly  we  shall 
find  after  some  months  that  our  position  for  negotiations  with 
England  will  be  quite  different."  Now  if  the  German  public 
can  extract  any  consolation  from  assurances  of  this  kind 
they  must  either  be  at  the  point  where  small  mercies  are 
thankfully  received,  or  else  their  memories  must  be  very  short. 
A  few  months  ago  Admiral  Tirpitz  was  quite  sure — and  he 
said  so  with  an  exaggerated  and  quite  Prussian  arrogance — 
that  the  submarines  would  reduce  England  to  an  abject  plea 
for  peace  within  three  months.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
three  months  the  German  naval  authorities — I  believe  it  was 
Captain  Persius  this  time — asked  for  a  slight  extension  of 
time  to  compensate  for  unavoidable  miscalculations.  Three 
months  had  proved  insufficieni,  but  another  two  months  would 
enable  the  submarines  to  win  the  war.  Then  we  had  the 
proclamation  of  Yon  Hindenburg  assuring  the  army  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  but  hold  on,  and  the  submarines  would  do 
the  rest.  Then  came  a  still  more  reduced  plea.  The  Allies. 
we  were  told,  were  losing  their  merchant  marine,  and  this 
would  place  Germany  in  a  most  advantageous  position  afttr 
the  war.  And  now  comes  Von  Tirpitz  with  his  rather 
shadowy  guaranty  that  after  "some  months"   England  will  be 


The  German  bulletins  have  systematically  slighted  or  denied 
the  British  and  French  gains,  although  those  gains  find  a 
tacit  and  unwilling  admission  in  the  geographical  references 
contained  in  these  bulletins.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Gheluvelt 
is  still  "firmly  held,"  which  is  at  least  a  confession  that 
Gheluvelt  is  under  attack.  The  German  definitions  of  the 
battle  front  show  clearly  enough  the  extent  of  the  British  ad- 
vance, if  they  are  read  in  conjunction  with  a  map.  The  map 
will  show  also  the  vital  nature  of  gains  that  are  minimized 
in  the  German  bulletins  by  vague  references  to  advances  of 
a  kilometer  or  so.  The  Germans  have  not  allowed  the  British 
bulletins  of  the  Passchendaele  fighting  to  appear  in  their  news- 
papers, although  it  has  been  their  practice  to  print  those  bul- 
letins. They  suppressed  also  the  reports  of  General  Maude's 
victory  at  Ramadie  until  they  had  obtained  a  semi-official 
Turkish  bulletin  to  the  effect  that  the  British  reports  were 
"greatly  exaggerated."  Without  the  aid  of  a  large  scale  map 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  true  value  of  any  advance. 
The  gain  of  a  mile  may  be  insignificant,  or  it  may  be  vital. 
It  may  bring  under  fire  some  place  of  importance  that  was 
previously  out  of  range,  or  out  of  sight.  In  this  instance  the 
gain  of  a  mile  has  brought  Bruges  and  Zeebrugge  under  fire, 
it  has  cut  the  Ostend-Lille  Railroad,  and  it  has  tactically 
completed  the  outflanking  of  the  German  lines  to  the  north. 
To  refer  to  such  a  gain  as  "only  a  kilometre"  is  childish. 


But  there  is  another  gauge  of  success  that  is  even  more 
valid  than  the  map.  An  advance  that  involves  the  capture 
of  guns  implies  confusion  and  rout.  It  means  so  rapid  an 
abandonment  of  positions  that  the  guns  could  not  be  saved, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  to  save  the  guns  is  a  point 
of  honor  with  a  soldier.  Now  within  the  last  two  months 
the  Germans  have  lost  332  heavy  guns,  and  they  have  taken 
not  a  single  one.  They  do  not  claim  to  have  taken  a  single 
one.  It  need  not  be  said  that  heavy  guns  are  not  placed  on 
the  front  lines.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  rear,  and  their 
capture  implies  not  only  a  considerable  penetration  of  the 
enemy  positions,  but  it  implies  also  a  disorderly  abandonment 
of  those  positions.  When  Junker  statesmen  assure  the  Reich- 
stag that  Germany's  military  position  is  a  favorable  one,  they 
are  either  displaying  themselves  as  impenetrable  by  facts,  or 
they  are  assuming  that  their  auditors  are  impenetrable  by  facts, 
perhaps  both.  If  we  mark  the  changing  positions  on  the  west- 
ern front  by  shaded  lines  on  the  map  we  shall  find  a  steady 
enlargement  of  the  shaded  area,  and  it  is  an  enlargement 
that  moves  inexorably  eastward.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
French  positions  around  Verdun,  and  of  the  French  positions 
to  the  north  of  the  British  lines  in  Flanders.  It  is  now 
taken  almost  as  an  axiom  that  an  Allied  attack  in  the  west 
implies  a  German  retreat.  It  has  been  an  unbroken  rule  for 
many  months,  and  the  fact  is  incontestable.  It  was  conceded 
by  the  German  authorities  when  they  said  that  their  "last 
hope"  was  in  the  submarines.  The  military  situation  for  the 
Germans  is  much  worse  than  it  was  when  that  confession 
was  made,  and  now  we  have  the  frank  statement  by  Von 
Tirpitz  that  the  submarine  also  has  proved  to  be  a  broken 
reed.  

The  submarine  situation  is  largely  explained  by  the  stories 
of  mutiny  in  the  German  navy.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
actually  there  has  been  no  mutiny,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  Junker  ruse  to  discredit  the  Socialists.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  accept  such  a  theory.  The  facts  must  have  been 
known  to  large  numbers  of  persons.  If  there  had  been  no 
such  event  the  story  would  instantly  have  been  challenged 
by  the  incriminated  Socialists  in  their  own  defense.  They 
did  not  challenge  the  story.  On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to 
know  all  about  it,  and  they  contented  themselves  with  a  denial 
of  their  own  complicity.  If  they  had  been  guilty  they  would 
have  been  shot  on  the  spot,  and  we  may  therefore  be  quite  sure 
that  they  would  have  denied  the  story  if  it  had  been  deniable. 
Reports  from  neutral  countries  attribute  the  outbreak  to  the 
demoralization  that  comes  from  inaction,  to  bad  feed,  and  to 
a  dread  of  the  submarine  service.  Probably  all  three  causes 
played  their  part,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  last  of  the  three 
was  the  most  important.  Life  on  a  submarine  is  almost  un- 
imaginably arduous,  and  a  long  period  of  rest  must  follow 
every  trip.  We  know  that  the  chief  German  difficulty  has 
been  to  find  crews  for  the  ships  that  they  have  built,  and  to 
persuade  the  requisite  number  of  men  to  undergo  the  long 
training  that  is  necessary,  and  to  face  the  dangers  that 
that  training.  The  silence  of  the  Allied  admiral 
their  successes  against  the  submarines  has  lent  an 
mystery    to    the    situation    that    must    have    severely 
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nerves  of  the  prospective  crews.  Not  a  hint  comes  from  the 
ocean  as  to  the  fate  of  the  overdue  craft.  She  may  have 
been  lost  through  the  normal  dangers  of  the  ocean.  She  may 
have  succumbed  to  some  mechanical  defect.  Or  she  may  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  one  of  her  innumerable  enemies,  the  aero- 
plane, the  gunboat,  the  net,  or  the  depth  bomb.  Her  career 
may  have  closed  within  a  few  hours  of  her  departure,  or  she 
may  have  been  caught  on  her  home  voyage  and  just  as  she 
w-as  about  to  enter  friendly  waters.  Any  intimation  as  to 
the  place  or  the  manner  of  her  fale  would  carry  with  it  at 
least  a  suggestion  of  the  remedy.  But  there  is  no  intimation. 
There  is  nothing  but  silence,  and  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
if  overstrained  nerves,  scarce  food,  and  inactivity  should 
eventually  find  relief  in  mutiny.  It  is  exactly  what  we  might 
expect.  

It  is  too  early  to  speak  definitely  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
new  German  move  against  Russia.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  very'  formidable,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  does  seem  as 
though  Germany  had  despaired  of  a  separate  Russian  peace. 
An  advance  on  Petrograd  is  practically  impossible  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  a  bombardment  of  Petrograd  from  the 
air  is  by  no  means  impossible.  But  it  would  not  have  the 
slightest  beneficial  effect  upon  Germany.  Even  a  pacifist  is 
likely  to  absorb  a  little  common  sense  from  air  raids,  and 
if  there  is  anything  that  would  spur  the  people  of  the 
Russian  capital  to  some  kind  of  a  military  unity  it  would  be 
a  bombardment  and  its  attendant  massacre  of  innocents.  But 
the  probable  explanation  is  quite  different.  Germany  is  still 
haunted  by  the  extraordinary  obsession  that  if  she  only  blows 
the  military  trumpet  loud  enough  it  will  dispose  her  enemies 
to  listen  to  what  she  calls  reason.  She  has  always  preluded 
her  peace  efforts  by  a  rattling  of  the  s;ibre,  and  by  a  display 
of  her  prowess  against  some  point  of  military  incapacity. 
That  was  the  reason  for  her  attack  upon  Roumania,  and  to 
that  end  she  persuaded  the  pro-German  government  of  Russia 
to  propel  Roumania  into  the  war.  That  was  the  reason  for 
her  attack  upon  Riga.  It  may  be  that  there  is  now  to  be 
another  excursion,  designed  not  so  much  for  conquest  as  to 
persuade  her  foes  that  they  had  better  make  peace  while  there 
is  still  time.  The  same  idea  underlay  the  recent  pronounce- 
ment of  Count  Czernin  of  Austria,  who  pictures  for  us  his 
country's  present  benevolent  intentions  toward  the  world,  but 
at  the  same  time  shakes  an  admonitory"  finger  with  the  warn- 
ing that  if  the  world  should  prove  obdurate  Austria  will  be 
under  the  regretted  necessity  to  extract  large  indemnities  from 
everv  one.  

Germany's  military  situation  may  be  gauged  to  a  great  ex- 
tent from  the  nature  of  her  peace  proposals,  if  we  can  but 
persuade  those  peace  proposals  to  remain  still  long  enough 
to  be  looked  at-  The  German  foreign  secretary  now  tells 
us  that  there  is  actually  no  cause  of  war  now  existing  be- 
tween Germany  and  her  enemies  except  the  one  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine.  On  this  one  point  Germany  will 
never  yield  so  long  as  one  German  hand  can  grasp  a  German 
sword,  etc.,  and  this  is  followed  almost  instantly  by  a  sugges-  | 
tion  that  Alsace-Lorraine  be  made  an  independent  state  under 
a  German  prince.  But  when  Mr.  Gerard  persuaded  Von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  to  state  his  peace  ideas  he  received  a  quite 
formidable  catalogue  in  response.  Germany  must  hold  Liege 
and  Xamur,  with  other  forts  and  garrisons  throughout  Bel- 
gium. She  must  have  possession  of  the  railroad  lines.  Bel- 
gium must  have  no  army,  but  Germany  must  have  a  large 
army  in  Belgium,  and  also  the  commercial  control  of  Belgium, 
as  well  as  the  coast  of  Belgium,  since  Von  Tirpitz  had  stated 
that  this  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
upon  America.  The  frontier  of  France  must  be  rectified. 
There  must  also  be  rectification  of  the  Russian  frontier. 
Roumania  must  be  left  to  the  disposition  of  Bulgaria.  A 
very  small  Serbia  might  be  allowed  to  exist,  but  this  was  a 
matter  for  the  determination  of  Austria.  Austria  must  be 
allowed  to  do  what  she  wanted  to  Italy,  and  Germany  must 
have  indemnities  from  all  the  Allied  countries  as  well  as 
the  return  of  her  ships  and  colonies.  Xow  we  are  told  that 
there  are  no  remaining  causes  for  war,  and  since  not  a  single 
item  of  this  programme  has  been  carried  out,  nor  can  con- 
ceivably be  carried  out,  we  may  suppose  that  the  military 
position  of  Germany  is  not  now  quite  so  favorable  as  it  then 
seemed  to  the  steam-heated  imagination  of  the  chancellor. 

San  Francisco,  October  17,  1917.  Sidney  Coryn. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  spectacle  in  the  sidereal  heavens  of  surpassing 
brilliancy  may  be  expected  the  coming  spring  if  the 
predictions  of  cometary  observers  are  verified.  Xot 
since  the  great  comet  of  1858,  which  aroused  a  vast 
deal  of  interest,  has  an  appearance  in  the  sky  equaled 
what  is  confidently  expected  for  1918.  The  return  of 
Halley's  comet  in  1910.  which  had  anxiously  been 
awaited,  did  not  come  up  to  what  had  been  predicted 
and  expected,  and  since  18S2  there  has  not  been  any 
especially  brilliant  comet  seen.  The  newcomer  is  de- 
scribed as  a  gigantic  comet,  outclassing  in  size  and 
brilliancy  all  those  seen  in  modern  times.  It  will  be  a 
thing  of  glory  in  the  Xorthwestern  sky  throughout  the 
spring,  probably  remaining  visible  for  three  months, 
being  at  its  brightest  in  June.  It  is  now  speeding  to- 
ward the  sun  at  an  approximate  rate  of  1,134.246  miles 
a  daw 


In  1869  there  were  in  France  10.743  miles  of  railroad 
track;  in  1912  there  were  31,546  miles.  Between  1S69 
ant"  1912  inland  navigation  increased  150  per  cent., 
while  the  traffic  of  her  mercantile  marine  had  amaz 
in;  iy  expanded.  The  tonnage  entering  French  ports  in 
1"  >9  is  set-down  as  11.000.000  tons.  In  1912  this  had 
"."  -n  increased  to  53,000,000  tons. 


George  W.  Perkins,  former  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  now  a  member  of  the  Xew  York  state  food  com- 
mission, has  pledged  himself  to  devote  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  if  necessary  from  his  own  huge  fortune  of 
nearlv  four  times  that  amount  to  the  success  of  the 
plans  which  he  has  in  mind  for  affecting  a  permanent 
reduction  in  food  costs. 

W.  M.  Letts,  whose  verse  is  more  widely  quoted 
than  that  of  any  recent  English  writer  except,  perhaps, 
Tohn  Masefield,"  is  Winifred  Mabel  Letts,  the  daughter 
of  an  Anglican  clergyman,  residing  in  Blackrock,  a 
suburb  of  Dublin.  She  is  still  in  her  twenties,  but  has  \ 
to  her  credit  within  the  past  ten  years  three  novels  and  [ 
five  books  for  children.  Her  "Songs  from  Leinster" 
was  her  first  book  of  poems. 

Secretary  Tumulty  is  the  news  source  at  the  White 
House.  Xight  and  day  he  is  asked  about  the  Adminis- 
tration's attitude  on  matters  of  international  and  do- 
mestic moment.  Sometimes  he  is  privileged  to  talk; 
sometimes  he  can  impart  no  information.  But  even  in 
trving  tir---  he  has  not  been  all  dignity  and  reserve. 
It  is  stated  that  his  reserve  has  not  been  that  which 
would  have  been  found  in  a  Cortelyou,  a  Loeb,  or  a 
Lamont.  Tumulty's  ways  are  easier,  but  the  efficiency 
is  there,  the  business  of  the  office  is  transacted,  no 
official  secrets  are  inopportunely  revealed,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  complaint  against  Tumulty,  the  official. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  whom  President  Wilson  named 
as  the  buyer  for  the  United  States  and  the  Allies,  is 
said  to  have  been  chosen  because  of  the  following 
qualities:  A  devotion  to  Wilson  and  Wilsonism  which 
approached  the  idolatrous;  a  singularly  developed 
faculty  for  striking  through  a  maze  of  unessential 
facts  to  get  at  the  essential  heart  of  a  proposition;  a 
technical  understanding  of  the  mining  and  marketing 
of  metals  which  had  been  attained  by  brokerage  ex- 
perience, by  personal  inspection  of  big  mining  proper- 
ties, and  by  long  and  close  study  of  the  industries 
involved;  unswerving  integrity,  and  most  agreeable 
personal  qualities. 

Harry  Garfield,  the  national  fuel  administrator,  went 
to  Princeton  as  professor  of  politics  in  1903.  taking  the 
classes  which  Professor  Wilson  had  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  university  presidency.  President  Wilson 
and  Professor  Garfield  became  great  friends.  Mr.  Gar- 
field had  practiced  law  for  several  years  in  Cleveland 
with  his  brother  Jim  and  Fred  Howe,  now  immigration 
commissioner ;  but  in  such  company  he  couldn't  fail  to 
be  devoting  as  much  of  his  time  to  public  affairs  as  to 
law.  His  preference  had  led  him  to  teaching  law  in 
Western  Reserve  and  to  practicing  politics  in  munici- 
pal league  and  civic  associations.  When  he  came  to 
Princeton  his  mind  was  running  along  the  same  chan- 
nels as  Woodrow's  and  they  liked  each  other. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  are  Latin  ex-  , 
perts.  Mrs.  Hoover  was  the  leading  geologist  of  her 
class  (Stanford,  "96).  Together  the  Hoovers  turned 
into  English  the  huge  work,  "De  Re  Metallica."  the  first 
book  ever  written  on  mining  and  metals.  In  March, 
1914,  at  a  dinner  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  Xew  York, 
a  gold  medal  for  the  most  distinguished  achievement 
in  mining  and  metallurgy,  offered  by  the  Mining  and  ; 
Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  for  their  joint  accomplish- 
ment. Together  they  had  an  equipment  which  no 
translators  had  ever  possessed,  and  with  the  foot-notes 
which  they  added  to  the  original  text  they  made  their 
book  a  complete  history  of  mining  and  metals  down 
to   the  beginning  of  modern   science. 

For  years  Major-General  Clarence  Edwards  had  the 
distinction  of  being  rated  as  a  pretty  close  friend  to  ! 
President  Taft.    He  was  his  military  aide  and  confidant  , 
in  many  cases,  and  the  friendship  between  the  two  men  ! 
was  quite  pronounced.    There  was  a  report  during  the  I 
Taft  administration  that  the  general  might  be  spoiled 
by  his  good  fortune,  but  Mr.  Taft  fortunately  sensed  j 
that  situation,  and  to  the  amazement  of  official  Wash- 
ington and  of  General  Edwards  himself  sent  him  to  the 
Philippines.    The  general,  it  is  reported,  protested,  but  j 
Mr.   Taft   laughingly   told   him   that   it   would   be   the  j 
making  of  him.    It  really  was.    Edwards  in  the  Philip- 
pines  developed    extraordinary    administrative    ability,  j 
and  became  a  marked  man  on  the  records.    At  Panama  ; 
he  repeated  the  performance. 

Princess  Eudoxia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Czar  ! 
of   Bulgaria,   is   said   to   be   the   cleverest   member   of 
Ferdinand's  family.    She  manages  the  Sofia  palace,  re- 
ceives  ministers   and  envoys   and   apologizes  to   them 
for  Ferdinand's  mysterious  absences;  runs  Ferdinand's  j 
farm  at  Yitosch  when  Ferdinand  is  not  hiding  there; 
directs  his  business  speculations  and  his  enormous  pri- 
vate   wealth,    and,    in    particular,    runs    his   big   land-  j 
development  scheme  around  Chaskovo,  near  the  Turk- 
ish frontier.      Eudoxia  is  black-eyed,  lively,  and  pretty, 
with  an  ambition  Sofia  declares,  to  be  married  quickly, 
and  cynics  add  that  Ferdinand  chose  the  German  side 
instead  of  the  Allies'  because  Germany  has  vast  sup-  i 
plies  of  bridegrooms  of  royal,  princely,  and  ducal  blood. 
In  Sofia.  Eudoxia  is  known  as  "Balkanska  Dieva" — the 
Maid  of  the  Balkans.     In  summer  she  mikes  solitary 


tours   in   the    hills,    puts   up    in    shepherds'    huts,    and     i 
shocks  Ferdinand,  who  is  a  timid  man  with  a  sharp  dis- 
trust of  his  subjects,  and  a  faith,  inherited  from  a  thou- 
sand  years   of   Bourbon   ancestors,   that   women,    like 
men,  of  royal  blood  are  three  times  sacred. 

President-elect  William  Allan  Xeilson  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, Xorthampton,  Massachusetts,  is  said  to  be  with- 
out many  equals  as  a  student  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
that  period  of  English  letters;  he  is  also  described  as 
an  admirable  teacher  of  literature  to  young  students 
generally,  stressing  always  the  spirit  of  the  author 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  text.  So  far  as  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  general  activities 
of  the  university  and  of  civic  life  he  has  shown  him? 
self  alive  to  and  sympathetic  with  modern  ideals  of 
education  and  social  status.  Like  President  Meikle- 
john  of  Amherst,  he  comes  from  the  land  of  Burns, 
Carlyle,  and  John  Knox.  His  first  academic  degree 
was  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Frank  Louis  Haller,  president  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Xebraska.  who  has  been 
under  fire  from  the  State  Council  of  Defense  for  al- 
leged disloyalty  to  the  nation,  is  a  native  of  Davenport. 
Iowa,  and  is  of  German  ancestry.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Iowa  State  University  in  18S3.  and  then  entered 
on  a  business  career,  which  brought  him  from  the  role 
of  a  shipping  clerk  to  that  of  president  of  the  concern. 
His  civic  relations  have  been  many  and  important,  in- 
cluding supervision  of  the  library  interests  of  the  state 
and  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
prisoners  in  the  state's  penal  institutions,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  state's  archives  and  historical  data.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
university  in  1909. 

Of  all  the  eccentric  characters  in  Japan,  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  distinguished  is  probably  Viscount  Dr. 
Inajiro  Tajiri.  president  of  the  imperial  board  of  audit. 
He  flatters  nobody,  not  excepting  himself,  and  is  feared 
by  all  who  are  not  sincere.  The  late  Prince  Katsura 
was  once  sco'ded  by  him,  and  not  long  ago  Baron  Shi-  | 
busawa  waxed  hot  in  anger  at  a  public  meeting  as  he  * 
rose  to  refute  the  charges  of  commercial  corruption 
which  Viscount  Tajiri  had  made  against  Japan's  busi- 
ness world  at  large.  He  is  outspoken  when  he  thinks 
the  occasion  demands  outspokenness.  Fearlessness  of 
public  opinion  or  ridicule  is  dramatically  exemplified  in 
the  very  simple  and  unpretentious  life  that  he  is  lead- 
ing. His  food  is  of  the  simplest  variety.  He  daily 
carries  to  the  office  a  bento  box  filled  with  rice  and 
some  pickled  plums,  and  during  the  past  forty  years  he 
has  ever  stuck  to  this  Spartan  lunch. 


For  more  than  a  century  the  making  of  mats  from 
bulrushes  and  other  varieties  of  rushes  has  been  a  house 
industry  in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  along  the  Zuider 
Zee,  from  which  the  province  extends  eastward  to  the 
German  border.  Men.  women,  and  children  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  poorly' 
paid,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  earnings  are  only  24  to  36 
cents  a  day.  Before  the  war  large  quantities  of  mats 
were  imported  from  Germany.  This  having  ceased, 
mat-making  in  Overyssel  has  greatly  increased.  In  dis- 
tricts along  the  Zuider  Zee  the  industry  is  conducted 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  swampy  lands  from 
rushes  so  that  they  can  be  drained  and  made  arable. 
Much  good  farm  land  has  thus  been  produced,  particu- 
larly in  recent  years,  since  companies  and  municipali- 
ties have  taken  charge  or  supervision  of  this  industry. 

Ballet  girls  in  Russia  are  being  permitted  to  enter 
the  learned  professions.  A  special  commission  to  pre- 
pare reforms  in  the  former  "imperial.''  now  state,  the- 
atres has  pronounced  for  abolition  of  the  system  under 
which  a  ballet  pupil  could  never  be  anything  but  a 
ballet  dancer.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  many  girls 
entered  the  ballet  school  of  the  Mariinsky  theatre  and 
spent  their  childhood  learning  to  dance,  receiving 
scarcely  any  general  education ;  and  were  ordered  to 
go  on  the  ballet  stage.  If  they  refused,  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  except  the  lowest  occupations.  In  the 
future  girls  who  have  passed  through  the  ballet  school 
will  be  considered  as  having  received  a  complete  six- 
class  secondary  schooling,  and  will  thus  be  qualified 
to  matriculate  in  a  woman's  university  and  become  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  engineers,  and  technicians. 


It  was  stated  in  the  British  Parliament  recently  that 
in  the  colored  labor  battalions  in  France  there  were 
over  10,000  men,  and  the  high  commissioner  was  au- 
thorized to  raise  the  number  to  40,000  more.  In  East 
Africa  the  record  was  much  the  same.  There  were  also 
two  or  three  regiments  of  the  King's  African  Rifles.  At 
present  twenty  battalions  were  being  raised.  The  num- 
ber in  existence  amounted  to  20,000  men.  which  would 
be  brought  up  to  30,000.  During  one  vear  nearer 
200,000  than  150,000  carriers  had  been  raised. 


Tests  of  the  horsepower  necessary  to  overcome  the 
resistance  offered  to  ships  by  the  atmosphere  show- 
that  if  the  vessel  was  steaming  against  a  thirty-mile 
wind  at  fourteen  knots  it  would  require  about  770 
effective  horsepower  to  overcome  the  wind  resistance. 
This  is  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  power  necessary  to 
drive  the  ship  through  the  water. 
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FOUR  YEARS  IN  GERMANY. 

James   W.  Gerard    Describes    Some   Events    That    Preceded 
the  Outbreak  of  War. 


by  a  firing  squad. 

of  this  epidemic  were  frightful.  The  camp  was  practically 
deserted  by  the  Germans  and  I  understand  that  the  German 
doctor  did  not  make  as  many  visits  to  the  camp  as  the  situa- 
tion required. 

At   the   time   I   visited   the   camp   the   typhus   epidemic   had, 

_  .   ,  ,        j  r  I  i_  ii-  of  course  been  stamped  cut.     The  Germans  employed  a  large 

Mr.  Gerard  has  already  so  far  taken  the  public  into    number  of  police  dogs  in  this  camp,  and  these  dogs  not  only 

his  confidence  that  we  look  in  vain  through  his  book  for     were  used   in   watching  the   outside  of  the  camp   in   order  to 


Conditions  in  the  camp  during  the  period  I  that  no  gentleman   would  kill   so  many  women   and   children. 

He  showed,  however,  great  bitterness  against  the  United 
States  and  repeatedly  said,  "America  had  better  look  out 
after  this  war"  ;  and  "I  shall  stand  no  nonsense  from  America 
after  the  war." 


new  disclosures  or  revelations.  None  the  less  the  old 
disclosures  and  revelations  should  be  read  again  in 
their  present  attractive  form.  They  supply  a  picture 
of  Prussianism  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  of  Prussian- 
ism  in  all  its  savage  barbarisms,  its  contempt  for  honor 
and  truth  and  justice,  its  unashamed  diabolism.  .Ameri- 
cans, says  Mr.  Gerard,  do  not  appreciate  either  the  na- 
ture of  their  enemy  nor  his  strength.  Our  danger  is 
a  real  one,  and  one  that  it  will  tax  all  our  manhood 
to  repel. 


prevent  the  escape  of  prisoners,  but  also  were  used  within 
the  camp.  Many  complaints  were  made  to  me  by  prisoners 
concerning  these  dogs,  stating  that  men  had  been  bitten  by 
them.  It  seemed  undoubtedly  true  that  the  prisoners  there 
had  been  knocked  about  and  beaten  in  a  terrible  manner  by 
their  guards,  and  one  guard  went  so  far  as  to  strike  one  of 
the  British  medical  officers.  There  were  about  thirty-seven 
civilian  prisoners  in  the  camp  who  had  been  there  all  through 
the  typhus  epidemic.  I  secured  the  removal  of  these  civilian 
prisoners  to  the  general  civilian  camp  at  Ruhleben,  and  the 
conditions  at  Wittenberg  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  when 
it  was  announced  to  these  civilians  that  they  were  to  be 
taken  from  Wittenberg  to   another  camp  one  of  them  was  so 


Mr.  Gerard  reminds  us  that  the  German  newspaper  1  excited  by  the  news  of  release  that  he  fell  dead  upon  the 


does    not    necessarily    reflect    any    phase    whatever    of 
public  opinion: 

Since  the  war,  while  a  preventive  censure  does  not  exist 
in  Germany,  nevertheless  a  newspaper  may  be  suppressed  at 
will ;  a  fearful  punishment  for  a  newspaper,  which,  by  being 
suppressed  for,  say,  five  days  or  a  week,  has  its  business 
affairs  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  and  suffers  an  enor- 
mous direct  loss. 

Many  of  the  larger  newspapers  are  either  owned  or  in- 
fluenced by  concerns  like  the  Krupps'.  For  instance,  during 
this  war,  all  news  coming  from  Germany  to  other  countries 
has  been  furnished  by  either  the  Overseas  or  Transocean 
service,  both  news  agencies  in  which  the  Krupps  are  large 
stockholders.  The  smaller  newspapers  are  influenced  directly 
by  the  government. 

The  author  describes  the  scene  in  the  palace  when 
the  emperor  addressed  the  members  of  the  Reichstag 
and  the  diplomats  after  war  had  begun.  Public  opinion 
was  then  already  at  white  heat: 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  4th  I  went  to  see  Yon  Jagow 
to  try  and  pick  up  any  news.  The  British  ambassador  sat  in 
the  waiting-room  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Sir  Edward  told  me 
that  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  his  passports. 
He  spoke  in  English,  of  course,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  was 
overheard  by  a  man  sitting  in  the  room  who  looked  to  me 
like  a  German  newspaper  man,  so  that  I  was  not  surprised 
when,  late  in  the  afternoon,  extra  sheets  appeared  upon  the 
street  announcing  that  the  British  ambassador  had  asked  for 
his  passports  and  that   Great   Britain  had  declared  war. 

At  this  news  the  rage  of  the  population  of  Berlin  was  in- 
describable. The  Foreign  Office  had  believed,  and  this  belief 
had  percolated  through  all  classes  in  the  capital,  that  the 
English  were  so  occupied  with  the  Ulster  rebellion  and  un- 
rest in  Ireland  that  they  would  not  declare  war. 

Attacks  on  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  ambas- 
sadors and  embassies  were  practically  unhindered.  Mr. 
Gerard  himself  was  attacked  as  he  was  leaving  the 
British  embassy: 

I  drove  slowly  through  the  crowd,  assailed  only  by  the 
peculiar  hissing  word  that  the  Germans  use  when  they  are 
especially  angry  and  which  is  supposed  to  convey  the  utmost 
contempt.  This  word  is  "Pfui,"  and  has  a  peculiar  effect 
when  hissed  out  from  thousands  of  Teutonic  throats. 

As  we  left  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  a  man  of  respectable 
appearance  jumped  on   the   running-board   of  the   automobile, 


spot. 

The  entry  of  England  into  the  war  was  viewed  by 
the  Kaiser  with  profound  dejection.  It  changed,  he 
said,  the  whole  situation : 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  at  this  interview,  when 
the  Kaiser  wrote  this  message  to  the  President,  he  said  that 
the  coming  in  of  England  had  changed  the  whole  situation 
and  would  make  the  war  a  long  one.  The  Kaiser  talked 
rather  despondently  about  the  war.  I  tried  to  cheer  him  up 
by  saying  the  German  troops  would  soon  enter  Paris,  but  he 
answered,  "The  English  change  the  whole  situation — an  ob- 
stinate nation — they  will  keep  up  the  war.  It  can  not  end 
soon." 

It  was  the  entry  of  England  into  the  war,  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  in  defense  of  the  guaranteed  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  which  saved  the  world  from  the  harsh 
dominion  of  the  conquest-hungry  Prussians  and  therefore 
saved  as  well  the  two  Americas  and  their  protecting  doctrine 
of  President  Monroe. 

The  supply  to  the  Allies  of  American  munitions 
rankled  in  the  German  mind,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  Germany  herself  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
plying all  belligerents,  irrespective  also  of  the  fact  that 
such  supplies  came  strictly  within  treaty  rights.  But 
then  "treaties  are  nothing  to  us,"  as  a  high  German 
official  remarked  to  Mr.  Gerard  upon  another  occasion: 

In  the  autumn  of  1914  Zimmermann  showed  me  a  long 
list  sent  him  by  Bernstorff  showing  quantities  of  saddles, 
automobiles,  motor  trucks,  tires,  explosives,  foodstuffs,  and  so 
on,  exported  from  America  to  the  Allies,  and  intimated  that 
this  traffic  had  reached  such  proportions  that  it  should  be 
stopped. 

In  February'.  1915,  in  the  official  Communique  of  the  day 
appeared  the  following  statement:  "Heavy  artillery  fire  in 
certain  sections  of  the  west  front,  mostly  with  American 
ammunition";  and  in  April  in  the  official  Communique  some- 
thing to  this  effect:  "Captured  French  artillery  officers  say 
that  they  have  great  stores  of  American  ammunition."  I 
obtained  through  the  State  Department  in  Washington  a  state- 
ment from  the  French  ambassador  certifying  that  up  to  that 
time,  the  end  of  April,  1915,  no  shells  whatever  of  the  French 
artillery  had  been  furnished  from  America. 

Hatred  of  America  grew  very  intense  as  the  war 
progressed,  but  Mr.  Gerard  seems  to  have  more  than 


spit  at  me,  saying  "Pfui,"  and  struck  Harvey  in  the  face  with  •  held  his  own  when  reproached  for  Allied  sympathies : 
his  hat.  I  stopped  the  automobile,  jumped  out,  and  chased 
this  man  down  the  street  and  caught  him.  My  German  foot- 
man came  running  up  and  explained  that  I  was  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  and  not  an  Englishman.  The  man  who 
struck  Harvey  thereupon  apologized  and  gave  his  card.  He 
was  a  Berlin  lawyer  who  came  to  the  embassy  next  morning 
and   apologized  again   for   his   "mistake." 

Xothing  in  the  whole  story  is  more  creditable  than 
Mr.  Gerard's  defense  of  prisoners  from  the  savagery 
of  German  officialism.  Here  is  one  story  illustrative 
of  the  need  of  such  defense: 

I  heard  of  so  many  instances  of  the  annoyance  of  prisoners 
by  the  civil  population  that  I  was  quite  pleased  one  day  to 
read  a  paragraph  in  the  official  newspaper,  the  North  German 
Gazette,  which  ran  somewhat  as  follows:  "The  following 
inhabitants  of  Cnaming  a  small  town  near  the  borders  of 
Denmark),  having  been  guilty  of  improper  conduct  towards 
prisoners  of  war,  have  been  sentenced  to  the  following  terms 
of  imprisonment  and  the  following  fines  and  their  names  are 
printed  here  in  order  that  they  may  be  held  up  to  the  con- 
tempt of  all  future  generations  of  Germans."  And  then  fol- 
lowed a  list  of  names  and  terms  of  imprisonment  and  fines. 
I  thought  that  this  was  splendid,  that  the  German  govern- 
ment had  at  last  been  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
their  prisoners  of  war  from  the  annoyances  of  the  civil  popu- 


The  chancellor  always  complained  bitterly  that  he  could 
not  communicate  in  cipher  via  wireless  with  Von  Bernstorff. 
On  one  occasion  he  said  to  me,  "How  can  I  arrange  as  I 
wish  to  in  a  friendly  way  the  Ancona  and  Litsitania  cases  if 
I  can  not  communicate  with  my  ambassador  ?  Why  does  the 
United  States  government  not  allow  me  to  communicate  in 
cipher  ?"  I  said,  "The  Foreign  Office  tried  to  get  me  to  pro- 
cure a  safe  conduct  for  the  notorious  Von  Rintelen  on  the 
pretense  that  she  was  going  to  do  charitable  work  for  Belgium 
in  America ;  perhaps  Washington  thinks  you  want  to  com- 
municate with  people  like  that."  The  chancellor  then  changed 
the  subject  and  said  that  there  would  be  bad  feeling  in  Ger- 
many against  America  after  the  war.  I  answered  that  that 
idea  had  been  expressed  by  a  great  many  Germans  and  Ger- 
man newspapers,  and  that  I  had  had  private  letters  from  a  great 
many  Americans  who  wrote  that  if  Germany  intended  to  make 
war  on  America,  after  this  war,  perhaps  we  had  better  go  in 
now.  He  then  very  amiably  said  that  war  with  America 
would  be  ridiculous.  He  asked  me  why  public  opinion  in 
America  was  against  Germany,  and  I  answered  that  matters 
like  the  Cavell  case  had  made  a  bad  impression  in  America 
and  that  I  knew  personally  that  even  the  Kaiser  did  not 
approve  of  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania. 

Those  who  are  still  unconvinced  as  to  American 
danger  from  Germany  are  invited  to  note  the  many 


Hate  is  cultivated  in  Germany,  says  Mr.  Gerard, 
as  a  noble  passion.  The  Prussian  general  commanding 
at  Limburg  said  there  was  nothing  like  getting  up  in 
the  morning  after  having  passed  a  night  in  thought 
and  dreams  of  hate : 

The  phrase  "Gott  strafe  England"  seemed  to  be  all  over 
Germany.  It  was  printed  on  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  the 
back  of  letters  like  our  Red  Cross  stamps.  I  even  found  my 
German  body  servant  in  the  embassy  affixing  these  stamps 
to  the  back  of  all  letters,  official  and  otherwise,  that  were 
sent  out.  He  was  stopped  when  discovered.  Paper  money 
was  stamped  with  the  words:  "Gott  strafe  England,"  "und 
America"  being  often  added  as  the  war  progressed  and 
America  refused  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  and  stop 
the   shipment  of  supplies  to   the  Allies. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  Lissauer's  "Hymn  of  Hate."  It 
is  not  extra  or  dinary  that  one  man  in  a  country  at  war  should 
produce  a  composition  of  this  kind;  but  it  is  extraordinary 
as  showing  the  state  of  mind  of  the  whole  country,  that  the 
emperor  should  have  given  him  the  high  order  of  the  Red 
Eagle  of  the  Second  Class  as  a  reward  for  having  composed 
this  extraordinary  document. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  page  in  the  book  is  that 
devoted  to  Germany's  peace  terms  as  outlined  by  the 
chancellor.     Here  they  are: 

From  the  time  when  the  chancellor  first  spoke  of  peace, 
I  asked  him  and  others  what  the  peace  terms  of  Germany 
were.  I  could  never  get  any  one  to  state  any  definite  terms 
of  peace  and  on  several  occasions  when  I  asked  the  chancellor 
whether  Germany  was  willing  to  withdraw  from  Belgium, 
he  always  said,  "Yes,  but  with  guaranties."  Finally  in  January, 
1917,  when  he  was  again  talking  of  peace,  I  said,  "What  are 
these  peace  terms  to  which  you  refer  continually?  Will  you 
allow  me  to  ask  a  few  questions  as  to  the  specific  terms  of 
peace  ?  First  are  the  Germans  willing  to  withdraw  from 
Belgium?"  The  chancellor  answered,  "Yes,  but  with  guaran- 
ties." I  said,  "What  are  these  guaranties  ?"  He  said,  "We 
must  possibly  have  the  forts  of  Liege  and  Xamur ;  we  must 
have  other  forts  and  garrisons  throughout  Belgium.  We  must 
have  possession  of  the  railroad  lines.  We  must  have  posses- 
sion of  the  ports  and  other  means  of  communication.  The 
Belgians  will  not  be  allowed  to  maintain  an  army,  but  we 
must  be  allowed  to  retain  a  large  army  in  Belgium.  We 
must  have  the  commercial  control  of  Belgium."  I  said, 
"I  do  not  see  that  you  have  left  much  for  the  Belgians 
except  that  King  Albert  will  have  the  right  to  reside  in 
Brussels  with  an  honor  guard."  And  the  chancellor  said, 
"We  can  not  allow  Belgium  to  be  an  outpost  (Vorwerk)  of 
England" ;  and  I  said,  "I  do  not  suppose  the  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  wish  it  to  become  an  outpost  of  Germany, 
especially  as  Von  Tirpitz  has  said  that  the  coast  of  Flan- 
ders should  be  retained  in  order  to  make  war  on  England 
and  America."  I  continued,  "How  about  northern  France?" 
He  said,  "We  are  willing  to  leave  northern  France,  but  there 
must  be  a  rectification  of  the  frontier."  I  said,  "How  about 
the  eastern  frontier  ?"  He  said,  "We  must  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial rectification  of  our  frontier."  I  said,  "How  about 
Roumania  ?"  He  said,  "We  shall  leave  Bulgaria  to  deal  with 
Roumania."  I  said,  "How  about  Serbia  ?"  He  said,  "A  very 
small  Serbia  may  be  allowed  to  exist,  but  that  is  a  question 
for  Austria.  Austria  must  be  left  to  do  what  she  wishes 
to  Italy,  and  we  must  have  indemnities  from  all  countries 
and  all  our  ships  arid  colonies  back." 

We  may  profitably  compare  this  amazing  catalogue 
with  some  more  recent  pronouncements  in  which  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  Germany  wants  nothing  but 
the  status  quo  and  the  right  to  live  in  brotherly  accord 
with  other  nations.  The  spectacle  of  Austria  doing 
what  she  wishes  to  Italy  is  particularly  delightful. 
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lation,  and  I  wrote  to  our  consul  at  Kiel  and  asked  him  to  |  occasions  on  which  German  statesmen  openly  avowed 
investigate  the  case.  From  him  I  learned  that  some  unfortu- 
nate prisoners  passing  through  the  town  (in  a  part  of  Ger- 
many inhabited  by  Scandinavians)  had  made  signs  that  they 
were  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  that  some  of  the  kind- 
hearted  people  among  the  Scandinavian  population  had  given 
them  something  to  eat  and  drink  and  for  this  they  were 
condemned  to  fines,  to  prison,  and  to  have  their  names  held 
up  to  the  contempt  of  Germans  for  all  time. 


their  intentions  toward  America : 

During  this  winter  of  submarine  controversy  an  interview 
with  Yon  Tirpitz,  thinly  veiled  as  an  interview  with  a  "high 
naval  authority,"  was  published  in  that  usually  most  con- 
servative of  newspapers,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  In  this 
interview  the  "high  naval  authority"  advocated  ruthless  sub- 
marine war  with  England,  and  promised  to  bring  about  there- 
by the  speedy  surrender  of  that  country-  After  the  sur- 
render, which  was  to  include  the  whole  British  fleet,  the 
German  fleet  with  the  surrendered  British  fleet  added  to  its 
force,  was  to  sail  for  America,  and  exact  from  that  country 
indemnities  enough  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war. 

After  his  fall  Yon  Tirpitz,  in  a  letter  to  some  admirers 
who  had  sent  him  verses  and  a  wreath,  advocated  holding 
the  coast  of  Flanders  as  a  necessity  for  war  against  England 
and  America. 

The  emperor  himself  voiced  these  threats  direct  to 
the  author,  a  piece  of  sheer  provocative  folly  that  it  is 
hard  to  account  for : 

The  emperor  said  that  he  had  read  in  a  German  paper 
that  a  number  of  submarines  built  in  America  for  England 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  England,  escorted  by  ships  of 
the  American  navy.  I  was,  of  course,  able  to  deny  this  ridicu- 
lous story  at  the  time  and  furnish  definite  proofs  later.  The 
emperor  complained  because  a  loan  to  England  and  France 
had  been  floated  in  America.  I  said  that  the  first  loan  to  a 
belligerent  floated  in  America  was  a  loan  to  Germany.  The 
"You  will  have  to  know  your  Allies"  ;  and  kept  all  of  his  emperor  sent  for  some  of  his  staff  and  immediately  inquired 
prisoners  together,  and  thus  as  surely  condemned  to  death  a  into  the  matter.  The  members  of  the  staff  confirmed  my 
number  of  French  and  British  prisoners  of  war  as  though  statement  The  emperor  said  that  he  would  not  have  per- 
he  had   stood   them   against   the  wall   and   ordered   them   shot  '■  mitted  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania  if  he  had  known,  and 


The  camp  at  Wittenberg  was  the  worst  of  all.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  human  beings  could  act  so  like 
beasts  as  these  prison  officials,  although  the  compari- 
son is  unjust  to  any  beasts  with  which  we  are  familiar: 

With  Mr.  Charles  H.  Russell,  Jr.,  I  visited  the  camp. 
Typhus  fever  seems  to  be  continually  present  in  Russia.  It 
is  carried  by  the  body  louse  and  it  is  transmitted  from  one 
person  to  another.  Russian  soldiers  seem  to  carry  this  disease 
with  them  without  apparently  suffering  much  from  it  them- 
selves. The  Russian  soldiers  arriving  at  Wittenberg  were  not 
properly  disinfected  and  in  consequence  typhus  fever  broke 
out  in  camp.  Several  British  medical  officers  were  there 
with  their  prisoners,  because,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Hague 
conventions,  captured  medical  officers  may  be  kept  with  the 
troops  of  their  nation,  if  prisoners  have  need  of  their  services. 
These  medical  officers  protested  with  the  camp  commander 
against  the  herding  together  of  the  French  and  British 
prisoners  with  the  Russians,  who,  as  I  have  said,  were  suf- 
fering   from    typhus    fever.      But    the    camp    commander   said, 


In  1875,  when  France  was  recovering  from  the  war 
of  1870-71,  the  German  government,  or  at  least  the 
military  party,  it  was  said,  was  proposing  to  crush  her 
once  more.  When  Delane  became  satisfied  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  he  published,  on  May  6th,  the 
story.  "The  effect  produced  by  the  revelation  of  the 
German  plot  was  instantaneous,  universal,  and  pro- 
found. Both  the  Russian  emperor  and  Queen  Victoria 
appealed  to  the  German  emperor  to  stay  his  hand.  The 
German  emperor  denied  the  truth  of  the  queen's  alle- 
gations, and  observed  in  his  letter:  'Xo  one  is  more 
thoroughly  convinced  than  the  writer  that  he  who  pro- 
vokes a  war  in  Europe  will  have  the  whole  of  public 
opinion  against  him,  and  will  accordingly  have  no  ally, 
no  neutrale  bienveillant ,  but,  rather,  adversaries.'  " 


The  deeds  of  the  Serbians  and  of  Kara  George,  their 
leader,  are  so  remarkable,  according  to  a  recent  his- 
torian, that  even  legend  can  hardly  exaggerate  them. 
A  handful  of  rayahs  arises  suddenly,  routs  great  Turk- 
ish armies,  besieges  citadels,  alternately  defends  and  de- 
feats pashas,  and  finally  wins  its  independence  by  its 
own  bravery.  There  is  no  case  in  which  a  single  small 
power  in  the  Balkans  has  done  so  much  without  more 
aid  from  the  great  powers.  What  Greece  owed  to 
Canning.  Roumania  to  Louis  Xapoleon,  and  Bulgaria  to 
Tsar  Alexander,  the  tiny  states  of  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro owed  to  themselves.  The  latter  maintained,  the 
former  achieved,  her  liberty  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
Turkish  empire. 

Nearly  30  per  cent,  of  continental  Canada  is  still  un- 
discovered, and  if  Indian  reports  are  to  be  believed 
there  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  River  one  of  the 
largest  areas  of  possible  oil-bearing  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  Indians  report  the  existence  of  lakes 
a  hundred  miles  and  over  long  in  Yukon  that  no  white 
man  has  ever  seen,  while  even  the  Indians  thei 
apparently  know  nothing  of  the  as  yet  u: 
Mackenzie  Mountains. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

With  prices  on  a  very  high  level  merchants 
are  cautious  about  buying  for  next  spring  de- 
liveries, but  current  trade  is  brisk.  Cotton 
goods  are  50  per  cent,  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  but  production  is  readily  absorbed.  Gov- 
ernment purchases  are  an  important  factor  in 
woolens  and  the  production  of  cloth  is  liniited 
by  the  supply  of  wool.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
British   government   will    release   further   con- 
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signments  from  Australia.     Sales  of  Western 
wool  are  reported  at   70   cents  per  pound. 

Whether  the  end  of  the  war  will  bring 
lower  or  higher  prices  is  a  debated  question. 
On  general  principles  it  is  assumed  that  when 
peace  is  restored  and  the  armies  are  returned 
to  industry,  production  will  be  increased  and 
prices  will  eventually  tend  to  lower  levels, 
but   it   will    be   some   time   before    industry    is 
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reorganized,  and  meanwhile  stocks  will  be 
very  low  everywhere.  Moreover,  the  first  ef- 
fect of  starting  up  the  industries  will  be  to 
create  a  strong  demand  for  raw  materials. 
It  has  been  accepted  that  the  central  coun- 
tries of  Europe  will  be  eager  buyers  of  cot- 
ton and  wool  as  soon  as  their  markets  are 
open. 

Trade  is  generally  active,   and  showing  the 
usual  increase  as  we  enter  the  autumn.     Re- 
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tail  absorption  continues  large,  but  the  in- 
crease in  bank  clearings,  about  25  per  cent, 
over  a  year  ago,  is  scarcely  enough  to  cover 
the  rise  of  prices.  The  influence  of  the  war 
is  over  the  whole  situation,  government  or- 
ders taking  precedence  over  private  business 
and  obscuring  to  some  extent  the  volume  of 
normal  demand.  The  favorable  crop  situa- 
tion has  inspired  confidence,  the  feeling 
throughout  the  interior  being  that  with  the 
great  purchasing  power  possessed  by  the  agri- 
cultural community  prosperous  limes  are  as- 
sured for  another  year. 


The  best  guide  the  people  of  this  country 
can  have  as  to  the  effects  of  the  war  upon 
business,  and  the  practicability  of  repeatedly 
raising  large  sums  for  war  loans,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  experience  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. Few  people  believed  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  conflict  that  it  could  possibly  last  for 
so  long  a  period  as  three  years.  It  was  the 
common  view  that,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
peace  would  have  to  come  before  that  length 
of  time  from  inability  of  the  governments  to 
continue  the  expenditures.  That  this  was 
wide  of  the  truth  is  now  evident,  and  even 
after  three  years  those  most  competent  to 
judge  feel  but  little  better  able  to  set  a  date 
when  the  end  must  come  through  financial 
exhaustion    than   they   were   at   the   beginning. 

In  the  three  years  Great  Britain's  war  ex- 
penditures, including  interest  on  the  war  debt 
and  ordinary  appropriations  for  the  army  and 
navy,  amounted  to  approximately  $23,000,- 
000,000,  of  which  roughly  $4,000,000,000  was 
provided  by  revenue  and  the  remainder  by 
loans.  About  $5,000,000,000  of  this  has  been 
advanced  to  allies. 

The  amount  of  revenue  raised  by  the  other 
countries  for  war  purposes  is  not  at  hand,  but 
it  is  known  that  Great  Britain  has  done  more 
in  this  respect  than  they  have  attempted.  The 
amount  of  indebtedness  created  by  the  several 
countries  is  difficult  to  trace  because  of  the 
variety  of  forms  in  which  it  exists.  Germany 
is  now  raising  its  seventh  public  loan,  the 
six  preceding  having  aggregated  about  $14.- 
000,000,000.  The  loans  of  the  other  countries 
are  smaller,  and  altogether  probably  do  not 
exceed  the  total  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, but  are  quite  as  great  in  proportion 
to    their   wealth. 

The  October  number  of  the  Sperry  family. 
a  magazine  published  by  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  num- 
bers turned  out  of  the  press.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  Stock  Poultry  Food  Edition,  and  is 
most  instructive  to  those  interested  in  raising 
chickens.  

"The  second  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds  will  be 
oversubscribed  by  a  far  greater  percentage 
than  the  sale  of  the  first  bond  is  my  con- 
fident expectation." 

This  prediction  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
Ver  Linden,  general  manager  of  the  Olds  Mo- 
tor Works,  at  a  gathering  of  Oldsmobiie  dis- 
tributors in  Lansing  last  week. 

Mr.  Ver  Linden  said  in  part:  "The  benefit 
accruing  from  the  Liberty  Bond  sale  is  tre- 
mendous. The  purchase  of  a  Liberty  Bond 
has  made  each  buyer  feel  a  responsibility  in 
backing  up  our  country  in  every  way  possible. 
In  the  Oldsmobiie  plant  the  men  are  working 
under  a  new  incentive;  they  show  a  new  in- 
terest in  getting  the  best  out  of  their  efforts 
and  to  reduce  wastage  both  in  time  and  in 
material  things  to  the  smallest  possible 
amount. 

"It  is  to  be  expected  that  if  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Liberty  Bond  has  been  beneficial 
to  our  workmen  in  their  day's  work,  it  has 
likewise  made  these  men  and  their  families 
appreciative  of  the  need  of  eliminating  the 
waste  of  food  and  other  necessities  in  their 
own  homes.  From  the  purchaser  of  the  single 
bond  of  $50  to  the  purchaser  of  thousands 
there  is  a  pride  in  owning  a  Liberty  Bond 
and  in  thus  being  active  in  the  cause  for 
democracy.  The  present  idea  in  every  chan- 
nel of  business  is  to  keep  things  booming  and 
to  do  more  and  better  work  each  day — and  to 
buy  more  Liberty  Bonds. 

"And  these  Liberty  Bond  issues  have 
strengthened  the  backbone  of  every  citizen. 
They  have  awakened  the  dormant  patriotism 
of  every  man  and  are  cementing  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  a  greater  and  better  nation." 


In  a  review  of  the  Moscow  shoe  market  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Industry  sees  signs 
of  the  complete  exhaustion  of  stocks.  Even 
in  peace  times  Moscow  relied  on  Warsaw  and 
foreign  imports  for  a  part  of  its  footwear 
requirements.  The  imports  of  American 
shoes,  though  considerable,  far  from  fill  the 
gap  left  by  the  mobilization  of  the  Russian 
shoe  factories  and  shoemakers  for  war  pro- 
duction or  for  military  service.  With  sole 
leather  selling  not  infrequently  for  S  to  S.30 
rubles  per  pound,  and  with  journeymen  shoe- 
makers largely  drafted  into  the  army,  made- 
to-order  goods  naturally  bring  a  very  high 
price,  and  the  newspaper  refrains  from  at- 
tempting to  make  quotations.  Heavy,  high- 
grade  sole  leather  has  reached  9.70  rubles  per 


pound  during  the  last  few  days  and  there  are 
takers  for  all  that  is  offered.  The  retail 
prices  for  men's  shoes  of  average  quality  are 
given  as  about  70  rubles,  and  for  women's  as 
about  50  rubles ;  women's  high  boots  range 
from  125  to  140  rubles.  Made-to^order  goods 
are  considerably  higher.  Foreign  chevreau 
is  quoted  at  5.50  to  7  rubles  per  pound,  for- 
eign chrome  at  5  rubles  and  upward.  Russian 
chrome  has  recently  risen  from  2.75  to  4 
rubles  and  upward.  Stocks  of  shoes  are  prac- 
tically exhausted,  as  far  as  wholesalers  are 
concerned,  and  retailers  sell  only  upon 
presentation  of  passport,  upon  which  the  pur- 
chase is  noted,  or  occasionally  upon  receipt 
of  small  shipments.  (At  the  time  this  report 
was  written  the  ruble  was  quoted  at  about 
21   cents.)  

A  preliminary  report  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  shows  that  the  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  ginned  from  the  growth  of 
1917  prior  to  September  25th,  counting  round 
as  half-bales,  was  2,498,381,  compared  with 
4,081,989  bales  to  the  corresponding  date  in 
1916,   and   2.903,829  bales  in    1915. 

The  statistics  in  this  report  include  60,904 
round  bales  for  1917.  84,855  for  1916,  and 
32.412  for  1915.  The  number  of  sea-island 
bales  included  is  18,731  for  1917;  31,261  for 
1916.  and  19,091  for  1915. 

The  report  for  1917  is  subject  to  slight 
corrections  when  checked  against  the  indi- 
vidual returns  of  the  ginners  being  trans- 
mitted by  mail.  The  corrected  statistics  of  the 
quantity  of  cotton  ginned  this  season  prior  to 
September  1st  are  615,597  bales. 


The  total  of  rediscounts  and  acceptances 
held  by  the  twelve  reserve  banks  is  $410,091,- 
000,  the  total  of  reserve  deposits  is  $1,137,- 
491,000,   and   of  cash   reserves.   $1,447,321,000. 

With  the  great  task  ahead  of  supplying 
credit  to  the  government  for  handling  the  war 
expenditures  there  is  imperative  need  to  con- 
solidate the  banking  resources  of  the  country. 
Nobody  can  question  that  the  situation  would 
be  stronger  if  all  of  the  banking  institutions 
operating  under  state  charters,  which  are  eli- 
gible, would  join  the  Federal  system.  All 
concessions  that  could  reasonably  be  asked 
have  now  been  granted,  and  it  is  believed  that 
a  very  large  movement  is  about  to  occur.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  now  that  there  is  a 
duty  call  upon  every  state  banker  to  join  the 
national  organization.  In  union  there  is 
strength,  and  a  look  at  the  estimates  of  the 
treasury  should  convince  every  banker  that 
we  have  need  to  utilize  all  of  our  strength. 
It  would  be  as  sensible  to  send  our  regiments 
to  France  to  fight  each  for  itself,  without  an 
army  organization,  as  to  have  our  thousands 
of  banks  stand  alone,  each  with  its  own  little 
pot  of  cash  reserves,  in  a  time  of  great  finan- 
cial transactions  such  as  we  are  entering  upon. 
Payments  into  and  out  of  the  treasury  will 
be  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  every  com- 
munity in  the  country  will  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  their  ebb  and  flow.  If  the  treas- 
ury turns  its  income  into  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  and  makes  its  payment  through 
them,  and  all  the  banks  of  the  country  keep 
their  reserves  in  these  banks,  these  great 
transactions  will  be  handled  almost  wholly  by 
bookkeeping  entries.  The  reserve  banks  will 
be  able  to  maintain  the  equilibrium,  protecting 
every  individual  bank  and  every  locality  from 
stringency.  The  situation  will  need  super- 
vision in  this  manner.  There  is  every  reason 
for  confidence  if  the  banks  are  organized  and 
acting  as  a  system,  but  this  is  a  time  when 
every  banker  should  be  a  good  soldier  and 
take  his  place  where  he  will  count  for  most 
in  supporting  the  general  situation.  This  is 
one  way  to  show  how  a  free  people  can  or- 
ganize themselves   for   efficiency. 

The  demands  upon  the  banking  system  m 
this  time  are  very  great.  The  situation  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  when  deposits  were  a  burden.  Even 
yet  among  the  banks  of  the  smaller  towns  in 
the  interior,  out  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, the  banks  find  it  difficult  to  place 
their  funds  locally,  but  there  is  no  such  dif- 
ficulty at  the  centres.  The  high  prices  of  ma- 
terials and  goods  and  the  delays  in  transporta- 
tion compel  manufacturers  and  merchants  to 
use  more  credit  than  usual,  and  the  largest 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  country,  valued 
at  nearly  double  normal  prices,  is  moving  to 
market.  In  the  face  of  this  situation  the 
treasury  has  put  out  $550,000,000  of  short- 
time  certificates,  is  now  offering  $400,000,000 
more,  and  today  invites  subscriptions  to  a 
$3,000,000,000  loan. 


Business  conditions  at  the  port  of  Santos, 
Brazil,  for  1916  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  the  preceding  two  years,  and  the 
imports  and  exports  in  all  the  principal 
articles  of  trade  have  increased. 

The  United  States  now  holds  first  place  in 
both  exports  and  imports.  That  country  sup- 
plied more  than  31  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
imports  and  took  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  exports  from  this  port  In  the  value  of 
the  imports  at  Santos,  Argentina  ranks  sec- 
ond, Great  Britain  third,  and  Italy  fourth. 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  at  Santos 
for  the  year  1916  was  $51,737,284  United 
States  gold,  of  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plied $16,690,996,  Argentina  $9,300,786,  the  . 
United  Kingdom  $9,013,S63,  and  Italy  $4,-' 
467,796.  The  imports  for  1915  were  $39,- 
259.58S  and  for  1914,  $41,325,079. 

With  the  increased  demand  for  raw  ma- 
terials and  foodstuffs  produced  in  this  section, 
the  outlook  for  the  year  1917  presages  general 
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prosperity  and  an  increase  in  the  importa 
tion  of  foreign  goods,  especially  of  the  higher 
grade  qualities  of  wearing  apparel,  automo- 
biles, and  house  furnishings.  Extensions  of 
industrial  plants  and  equipment  may  also  be 
expected.  

The  New  Zealand  Parliament  has  just  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  to  be  known  as  the  New 
Parliament  Building  Furnishing  Committee,  to 
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select  the  furniture  for  the  new  government 
building  at  Wellington.  In  sending  this  in-  | 
formation  Consul-General  A.  A.  Winslow  re- 
marks that  he  does  so  "with  the  idea  that 
American  manufacturers  may  desire  to  com- 
pete for  such  articles  as  seats,  desks,  and 
wardrobes,  in  which  case  communications  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  will  doubtless  re- 
ceived attention.''  The  new  building  replaces 
one  destroyed  by  fire. 
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SEVENTY  AEROPLANES  IN  BATTLE. 

When,  before  the  war,  artistic  prophets 
dared  to  depict  squadrons  of  aeroplanes 
fighting  in  mid-air,  most  of  us  poured  scorn 
on  their  predictions.  We  were  most  of  us 
content  to  believe  that  there  might,  "in  the 
I  next  war,"  be  occasional  duels  between  two 
rival  machines  with  the  whole  space  of  the 
heavens  to  manoeuvre  in ;  but  the  greater 
thing  was  declared  to  be  utterly  impossible, 
because,  it  was  explained,  men  scarcely  knew 
!  how  to  handle  an  aeroplane  in  a  "joy  trip," 
let  alone  pilot  one  in  the  midst  of  dozens  of 
other  machines  with  their  guns  all  firing  as 
rapidly  as  their  marksmen  could  feed  them 
with  cartridges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
months  of  the  Great  War  had  passed  before 
the  rival  aerial  fleets  had  arrived  at  a  degree 
of  efficiency  to  warrant  such  tactics  ;  but  those 
who  believed  in  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
fighting  arm  had  little  doubt  that  the  day 
would  come  when,  even  as  squadrons  of 
cruisers  can  manoeuvre  in  the  waters,  so  aero- 
planes would  go  forth  in  squadrons  and  en- 
gage  their   rivals. 

Stage  by  stage,  the  new  method  of  warfare 
evolved  on  experimental  lines.  The  single 
scouter  took  to  itself  a  companion  ;  the  two 
grew  into  several,  some  of  them  to  act  merely 
as  scouts,  but  others  battle-planes,  designed 
and  armed  to  fight  the  strongest  hostile  ma- 
chines ;  until,  in  November,  1916 — nearly 
twenty-eight  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
Great  War — there  came  the  first  great  crash 
between  rival  air-squadrons  in  large  force. 

The  Allies  had  won  the  ascendancy  of  the 
air,  and  their  airmen  were  incessantly  winging 
their  way  over  the  German  lines,  scouting, 
observing,  bombing,  fighting,  patrolling,  and 
driving  back  the  would-be  aerial  raiders.  The 
Germans,  utterly  outclassed,  scarcely  dared 
take  the  air  for  some  time  ;  and  then  came  a 
renewal  of  activity  on  their  part.  The  Somme 
battle  had  been  fought  and  won,  and  away  in 
the  rear  the  Germans  were  busy  making  fresh 
fortifications  which  were,  so  they  boasted,  to 
hold  up  any  further  "push"  that  the  Allies 
might  try  to  make.  Naturally,  the  German 
soldiers  laboring  at  their  gigantic  task — the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  undertaken  in 
warfare  before — were  not  allowed  much  peace. 
Allied  aeroplanes  constantly  sped  overhead, 
bombing  whatever  was  worth  bombing,  and 
at  last  this  incessant  annoyance  roused  the 
Germans  to  action.  Once  again  their  airmen 
went  aloft,  in  force  this  time,  to  try  to  put 
an  end  to  the  pestering  of  their  foes. 

The  crash  came  on  November  9th,  and  it 
came  over  the  German  lines,  in  the  direction 
of  Vaulx-Vraucourt,  to  the  northeast  of 
Bapaume,  that  strategically  important  point 
in  the  curved  German  front.  With  the  mili- 
tary depots  at  Vaulx-Vraucourt  as  their  ob- 
jective, a  number  of  our  bombing  machines, 
escorted  by  several  battle-planes,  totaling 
thirty  in  all,  set  off  in  a  formation  which  had 
been  proved  effective,  some  flying  higher 
than  the  others  and  with  fighting  'planes  cov- 
ering the  bombers  at  all  points  to  prevent 
enemy  machines  from  attacking  the  less  for- 
midable 'planes. 

They  had  gone  some  distance,  and  were 
just  outside  Vaulx-Vraucourt,  when  the  escort 
sighted  a  squadron  of  German  fighting  ma- 
chines already  in  the  air.  They,  too,  were 
in  formation  for  attack,  and  were,  more- 
over, in  superior  numbers,  there  being  prob- 
ably forty  of  them.  They  were  barring  the 
way  to  the  place  where  the  bombers  were  to 
deposit  their  devastating  loads.  That  being 
so,  the  tricolor-marked  battle-planes  let  their 
engines  all  out  and  swept  forward  to  the 
combat,  which  they  were  determined  should 
take  place  as  near  their  objective  as  possible, 
so  that  when  it  was  all  over  the  bomb- 
carriers  would  not  have  far  to  go  to  accom- 
plish their  task. 

There  was  a  strong  westerly  wind  blowing 
at  the  time,  which  aided  the  Allies  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  was  no  friend  to  some  later  on  ; 
for  those  of  our  machines  which  were  winged 
during  the  conflict  were  carried  in  their  de- 
scent farther  over  the  German  positions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  aerial  combats 
are  matters  of  seconds  almost.  There  is  no 
time  for  leisurely  decision,  leisurely  move- 
ments ;  everything  is  done,  if  it  is  done  at  all, 
at  the  rush  ;  and  in  that  fashion  the  raiding 
machines  went  to  meet  their  foes. 

As  soon  as  they  judged  they  were  in  range 
each  pilot  engaged  the  enemy  which  he  had 
selected — some  of  them,  of  course,  had  more 
than  one  to  contend  against — and  there  fol- 
lowed such  a  battle  royal  as  the  world  had 
never  known  before. 

Such  a  large  number  of  aeroplanes,  of  vari- 
ous types,  engaged  in  a  fight  to  the  death  at 
an  average  height  of  5000  feet,  makes  an  im- 
pressive sight.  To  those  who  are  watching 
below  some  look  like  balls  of  gold  as  the  sun 
catches  them ;  others  like  big,  black  birds 
of  prey  swooping  to  the  attack  of  smaller  fry, 
which  latter,  speedier  than  the  birds  of  the 
air,  roar  defiantly  as  they  drive  to  an  encoun- 
ter which  may  spell  destruction.  Neither  the 
artist's  brush  nor  the  writer's  pen  can  paint 
that  picture  as  it  should  be  painted,  and  the 
imagination   of  the  man  who   has   not   looked 


upon  such  a  scene  reels  at  the  very  idea  of  it. 
Those  of  our  machines  which  were  above 
the  Germans  swooped  down  upon  them,  firing 
as  they  went,  while  the  Teutons,  with  the 
wicked-looking  muzzles  of  their  machine  guns 
pointing  upward,  spat  hundreds  of  bullets  at 
them  as  they  came.  It  is  impossible  to  fol- 
low in  detail  the  twenty  minutes'  fight,  seeing 
that  it  was  mostly  a  series  of  isolated  actions 
— one  can  but  give  a  general  idea  of  it.  Our 
two-gunned  machines  simultaneously  tackled 
circling  Germans,  dived  down  like  hawks, 
spitting  fire  as  they  went,  slithered,  as  it  were, 
down  over  the  'planes  of  German  machines 
as  the  latter  banked  and  turned  and  tried  to 
slip  away  underneath  to  come  up  behind  their 
down-sweeping  foes.  How  many  men  looped 
the  loop  that  day  in  order  to  save  their  lives 
or  in  order  to  come  round  to  position  for 
effective  attack  none  can  say.  As  fast  as  one 
German  'plane  was  driven  off  and  down,  an- 
other would  roar  to  the  attack ;  and  the  noise 
of  the  battle  was  as  the  noise  of  an  engineer- 
ing shop  in  which  all  the  plant  had  run  out 
of  gear ! 

Think  of  it:  seventy  engines  droning 
madly — seventy  propellers  humming  till  the 
air  seems  filled  with  super-bees — while  scores 
of  machine  guns,  pitched,  as  it  were,  in  dif- 
ferent keys,  are  rattling  out  their  discordant 
songs  of  hate  !  And  picture  it :  great  wing- 
ing birds  of  man's  make  darting  and  whirling, 
in  majestic  swoops,  circling  with  graceful 
ease — while  ever  and  anon  one  goes  tumbling 
to  earth  like  a  shot  pheasant — and,  still  more 
awful  sight,  shot-drilled  tanks  let  their  petrol 
flow  and  a  machine  catches  fire  and  dives 
down  a  flaming  mass,  as  though  some  fabled 
monster  striving  to  storm  the  gates  of 
Heaven  had  been  struck  by  the  fire  of  the 
gods! 

In  the  midst  of  that  battle  of  the  kings  of 
the  air  many  were  the  thrilling  escapes  from 
sudden  death.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  bi- 
plane rushing  toward  an  enemy  traveling  at 
terrific  speed  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  is 
a  moment  filled  with  horrific  possibilities,  not 
merely  because  both  machines  have  a  grim- 
faced  man  sitting  with  his  hand  clutching  the 
trigger  of  a  gun  which  can  spit  out  hundreds 
of  deaths  in  a  minute,  but  because  the  differ- 
ence of  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  the  down- 
ward push  or  the  upward  pull  of  a  "joy-stick," 
or  the  slightest  overthrust  to  right  or  left, 
may  result  in  a  splintering,  pounding  crash 
as  the  two  machines  meet  in  a  collision  which 
will  end  in  both  going  headlong  to  the  earth 
below.  Another  aeroplane,  diving  to  the  at- 
tack, may — who  knows? — be  caught  between 
the  on-rushing  machines,  and  the  disaster  be 
more  terrible  still.  The  margin  between  life 
and  death  is  extremely  small  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  a  man  needs  a  cool  head  and  a 
quick  brain ! 

Not  merely  one  storm  of  the  death-hail,  but 
scores,  were  breaking  in  fury,  and  machines 
not  immediately  engaged  caught  some  of  the 
bullets  as  they  missed  their  real  objective 
and  went  speeding  through  the  air.  Stray 
bullets  were  indeed  a  danger  in  that  battle, 
if  ever  they  were!     And  yet  the  airmen   did 


not  worry  about  them  :  each  man  sought  his 
opponent  and  fought  him  until  he  had  driven 
him  off,  or  perhaps  until  some  other  enemy 
swooped  for  his  tail  from  above  or,  coming 
up  below,  raked  the  full  length  of  his  machine 
with  bullets. 

A  very  whirlwind  of  a  fight!  Here  and 
there  machines  darted  to  and  fro,  first  tackling 
this  foe  and  then  that,  banking  with  startling 
suddenness  and  amazing  skill,  turning  in  ap- 
parent frenzied  haste  to  out-manoeuvre  a  rival, 
only  to  come  up  against  yet  another  who 
must  be  tackled  before  the  enemy  who  had 
been  given   the  slip   could  come  up  again  ! 

In  such  fashion  did  this  battle  of  the  air 
rage ;  but  at  last  it  was  over,  and  those  of 
the  Germans  who  had  their  machines  under 
control  were  pelting  for  safety,  leaving  the 
conquerors  of  the  air  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ness. No  fewer  than  six  of  the  enemy  ma- 
chines had  been  driven  down,  most  of  them 
out  of  control,  and  in  one  at  least  the  pilot 
was  sagging  limp  and  lifeless  in  his  seat ; 
while  of  those  others  which  flew  away,  their 
formation  utterly  broken,  who  can  say  how 
many  were  able  again  to  take  the  air,  or  who 
knows  how  many  of  their  crew  went  back  un- 
injured? These  things  are  hidden  somewhere 
in  the  records  of  the  German  Flying  Corps, 
grim  reminders  of  the  first  great  aerial  battle. 

As  for  our  own  casualties,  four  machines 
were  lost  to  us,  because,  being  winged,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  westerly  wind,  they  had 
to  descend  at  the  nearest  spot  and  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans.  One  of  the  returning 
aeroplanes  was  the  funeral  chariot  of  a  dead 
observer,  and  two  others  were  the  ambu- 
lances of  their  pilots,  who,  wounded  though 
they  were,  piloted  their  machines  against  the 
driving  wind,  bringing  them  eventually  to 
their  desired  haven.  But  the  victorious  war- 
riors did  not  return  home  until  they  had 
sailed  on  past  the  scene  of  their  triumph, 
and  their  bombers  had  planted  their  ex- 
plosives on  the  munition  dumps  and  supply 
depots  at  Vaulx-Vraucourt.  Thus  the  ene- 
my's attempt  to  drive  off  the  attackers  had 
proved  a  costly  failure. — From  "Thrilling 
Deeds  of  British  Airmen,"  by  Eric  Wood. 
Published  by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

-*•*- 

"Fatty"  Arnold  of  Larned,  Pawnee  County, 
Kansas,  subscribed  for  three  shares  of  a  Kan- 
sas oil  company's  stock,  and  the  last  report 
was  that  the  daily  dividends  were  $166.50  per 
share.  The  wells  of  the  company  are  in  the 
Eldorado  district.  Arnold's  original  invest- 
ment was  $300.  The  boom  came  almost  im- 
mediately. He  was  offered  $700,  then  $1000, 
and  $5000  ;  but  Mrs.  Arnold  advised  him  not 
to  sell.  "We  are  in  only  a  small  sum,  and 
we  will  stay  in  the  game,"  she  said.  They 
stayed. 


The  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  in  taking  off  199  passenger  trains, 
estimates  that  it  is  saving  2054  tons  of  coal 
each  week,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  winter's 
supply  of  270,000  persons. 


Fresh  from  the  Oven  to  Your  Door 

WHY  NOT ? 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 


Hygienic  Baking  Corporation 

3700  GEARY  STREET 

Telephone  Pacific  8801 

MADE  OF  SPERRY  FLOUR  EXCLUSIVELY 


^PHERE'S  a  grocery  store  in  Cali- 
fornia that  has  been  selling  Sperry's 
Drifted  Snow  Flour  for  sixty  years. 
There's  only  one  reason  —  it's  found  in 
the  flour.  The  flour  that  makes  good 
with  the  grocer  for  sixty  years  is  the  flour 
that  makes  good  with  the  consumer. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


Facts  About 

Liberty  Bonds 

1 .  Are  U.  S.  Government  Bonds. 

2.  Bear  4  per  cent,  interest. 

3.  Exempt  from  normal  tax. 

4.  Sold  on   installments — $2    down  on 

each  $  1  00  of  Bonds  purchased  ; 
$18  Nov.  15,  1917;  $40  Dec. 
15,  1917;    $40   Jan.   15,    1918. 

5.  Convertible  if  later  bonds  bear  higher 

interest  rate. 

6.  Mature  Nov.  15,  1942,  but  may  be 

redeemed  by  Government  on  and 
after  Nov.  15,1927. 

7.  Are  transferable  and  can  readily  be 

converted  into  cash  at  any  time. 

8.  A  $50    Liberty  Bond    is  as  negoti- 

able as  a  $50  bill,  and  it  pays  in- 
terest. 

Place  your  order  now  through  your 
Banker,  Bond  Salesman,  Postmaster  or 
Department  Stores,  and  get  1 0  others  to 
do  the  same. 

Invest  today.  You  and  Your  family 
enjoy  American  privileges,  American 
protection — 

HELP  PRESERVE  THEM. 

The  sale  of  this  issue  closes  Satur- 
day, Oct.  27th,  so 

GET  YOURS  NOW! 


(This   space   is  donated  by  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company.) 


West  (]oast -flan  francisco 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE 

354  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

LOS  ANGELES,  OAKLAND  and  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SEATTLE,  TACOMA,  and  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

BOISE,  IDAHO         SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Admitted  Assets $  3,028,000 

Insurance  in  Force 35,036,000 

Premium  Receipts  1916 1,348,000 


President 


C.  0.  G.  MILLER 


CITY  AGENCY 
P.  M.  CAROE,  Mgr.,  Balboa  Building 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  FianeUco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 
Fred'k  S.   Dick,   Assistant  Manager 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  r 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  a  i 
during  the  vacation  season  prornpth 
request. 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

H.  G.  WELLS' 

New  Novel 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop 

;Now  Fifth  Edition) 

"As  brilliant  a  piece  of  writing  as 
Mr.  Wells  has  ever  offered  the 
public  .  .  .  entertaining  from  be- 
ginning to  end." — N.  Y.  Sun. 

"An  era-making  book,  vital  and 
compelling.  "—Brooklyn  Eagle. 

$1.50  net 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop. 
Mr.  Wells,  having  discovered  God,  is 
anxious  to  make  his  discovery  known  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  as  a  preliminary  he 
couches  his  lance  at  the  false  gods  that  have 
obscured  the  light.  The  bishop  of  his  latest 
story  represents  the  God  of  orthodoxy,  a  God, 
it  may  be  said,  quite  unrecognizable  by  the 
average  citizen,  who  long  ago  learned  not  to 
put  his  trust  in  bishops.  Mr.  Wells'  bishop 
is  quite  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  until 
the  war  breaks  out,  and  then  he  becomes  the 
victim  of  doubt.  Orthodoxy  has  evidently 
failed.  Religion  has  done  nothing  to  soften 
human  ferocities.  The  truths  of  revelation 
have  done  nothing  for  the  regeneration  of 
men. 

It  is  a  good  foundation  for  a  serious  novel, 
and  we  can  only  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Wells 
should  use  it  so  ineffectively.  The  bishop 
might  have  argued  the  thing  out  for  himself 
as  others  have  done,  and  the  picture  of  his 
internal  strife  might  have  been  a  most  edi- 
fying one.  But  Mr.  Wells  bridges  the  gulf 
by  a  piece  of  undisguised  nonsense.  The 
bishop  suffers  from  insomnia,  and  his  doctor 
gives  him  a  mysterious  drug  that  produces  a 
sort  of  trance  in  which  he  sees  and  con- 
verses with  angels  and  actually  with  God. 
Now  we  can  all  rectify  our  theology  with  such 
aid  as  this,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  gen- 
erally available.  Perhaps  it  is  reserved  for 
bishops. 

So  this  particular  bishop  leaves  his  church 
and  starts  a  new  one,  aided  by  a  rather  foolish 
society  woman  with  whom  he  has  a  sort  of 
spiritual  flirtation  that  naturally  produces  a 
stiffness  at  home.  We  have  a  decided  objec- 
tion to  the  drug  and  the  angels,  and  also  to 
the  woman. 

Mr.  Wells'  assault  upon  orthodoxy  is,  of 
course,  delightful.  But  does  orthodoxy  still 
exist  ?  And  is  it  worth  assaulting  ?  And  with 
such  a  weapon  as  the  glorified  ghost  story? 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
New  York:   The  llacmillan   Company:   $1.50. 


Mr.  Moult,  to  marry  at  once  in  order  that 
the  great  name  of  Carne  may  be  preserved. 
Possibly  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Moult's  admoni- 
tions Sir  Harold  makes  an  appointment  with 
pretty  little  Molly  of  the  Green  Dragon,  and 
the  consequence,  as  we  learn  later  on,  is  the 
birth  of  a  child.  Then  Sir  Harold  marries  a 
lady  of  his  own  station,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  consequence  is  the  birth  of  an- 
other child,  who  is  called  Cupid  for  reasons 
that  seem  to  be  insufficient.  Indeed  no  rea- 
sons could  be  adequate  for  such  a  name. 
What  may  be  called  the  motif  of  the  story  is 
the  appearance  in  young  Sir  Cupid  of  just 
those  same  amorous  traits  that  distinguished 
his  father  and  that  curious  sequence  of  events 
that  brings  him  into  a  sort  of  rivalry  with 
his  illegitimate  half-brother.  If  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  realizing  that  all  these  people  are 
aristocrats  and  therefore  must  not  be  expected 
to  act  quite  like  human  beings  we  shall  find 
that  the  story  is  eminently  readable. 

Dandelions.     By  Coulson  T.  Cade.     New  York: 
Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 


Dandelions. 
This  is  a  story  of  aristocratic  England,  a 
fact  carefully  to  be  remembered  if  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  behavior  of 
the  characters.  We  begin  with  Sir  Harold 
Carne,  who  is  recommended  by  his  old  friend, 


A  French  View  of  England's  Effort. 
The  recent  exposures  of  Polo  Pasha's 
treachery  give  us  some  inkling  of  the  methods 
employed  by  Germany  to  weaken  French 
morale  and  help  force  a  German  peace.  Last 
year  we  had  plenty  of  evidence  of  this  Ger- 
man propaganda  in  the  form  of  gossip  from 
the  French  capital  to  the  effect  that  the  Brit- 
ish were  not  doing  their  share  in  the  war, 
but  were  letting  the  French  bear  the  brunt 
of  it.  The  same  calumnies  were  circulated 
in  America  by  the  newspapers  in  German 
pay,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  discredit 
England  and  cast  doubt  upon  her  good  faith. 
Very  quickly  the  French  officers,  who  knew 
the  marvelous  work  that  England  was  doing 
in  preparing  her  great  army,  contradicted 
these  falsehoods,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
French  government  is  so  awake  to  this  fea- 
ture of  the  German  propaganda  that  it  is 
exceedingly  unsafe  to  circulate  such  slanders 
in  France. 

Just  because  this  propaganda  has  been  so 
widespread  in  America  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  appearance  in  English  of  Jules 
Destree's  "L'Effort  Britannique"  under  the 
title  of  "Britain  in  Arms."  After  reciting  the 
events  of  the  memorable  days  that  imme- 
diately preceded  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
showing  how  anxious  England  was  to  avoid 
war,  and  how  Germany  willed  it,  he  takes  up 
in  detail  what  England  has  done  to  play  her 
part  as  a  loyal  and  steadfast  ally  in  the  ter- 
rible struggle.  The  work  of  the  fleet  is  ana- 
lyzed from  various  standpoints  and  consider- 
able new  material  adduced.  The  military  ef- 
fort, the  immensity  of  which  is  but  dimly 
realized  in  America,  is  set  forth  with  wonder 
and  admiration.  And  a  chapter  devoted  to 
the  financial  effort  of  England  contains  much 
valuable  information,  some  of  it  not  hitherto 
available.  The  book  closes  with  a  fine  appeal 
to  his  countrymen  to  have  confidence  in  Eng- 
land, in  her  ability  and  her  good  faith. 

Britain  in  Arms.  By  Jules  Destree.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50  net. 


The  Rebirth  of  an  Ancient  Nation. 
Many  oppressed  peoples  are  today  view- 
ing the  developments  of  the  great  war  tremu- 
lously, hoping  and  praying  that  out  of  it  may 
come  political  arrangements  that  will  set 
them  free  and  provide  for  their  untrammeled 
growth  and  prosperity.  The  possibilities  for 
a  new  and  happier  world  are  indeed  promis- 
ing; for  the  Poles,  a  restored  and  united 
Poland ;    for    the    Armenians,    surcease    from 


Gerard's  Book  is  Ready 

The  great  big  story  of  a  big  American  whose  great  good 
sense  and  firmness  for  the  right  did  much  to  thwart  the  am- 
bitions of  Germany  and  to  preserve  American  honor. 


MY  FOUR  YEARS 
IN  GERMANY 

By  JAMES  W.  GERARD 

The  man  who  defied  the  Kaiser 


With  illustrations  and  facsimile  reproductions  of  documents 
which  were  never  intended  to  see  the  light  of  day. 


/  rice,   Two  Dollars 


At  all  Bookshops 


iEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


Turkish  cruelty;  for  the  Czechs  and  Southern 
Slavs,  the  realization  of  nationality.  But  for 
the  Jew  it  gives  the  hope  that  after  two  thou- 
sand years  of  wandering  and  persecution  they 
may  again  see  themselves  in  possession  of 
their  ancient  heritage,   Palestine. 

It  is  with  a  real  thrill  that  one  reads  the 
fine  and  scholarly  work  that  Albert  M. 
Hyamson  has  just  written  on  the  subject  of 
Palestine  and  the  Zionist  movement.  In  the 
first  place  it  marks  a  wide  divergence  from 
other  books  on  Palestine.  It  is  neither  the 
story  of  the  tourist  in  the  Holy  Land,  with 
its  repetition  of  descriptions,  nor  the  investi- 
gations of  the  archaeologist.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  real  Palestine,  the  land  of  possibility,  of 
hope,  of  present-day  romance. 

The  book  opens  with  chapters  devoted  to  a 
rapid  survey  of  Palestine  from  the  Roman 
conquest  down  to  the  present,  under  the  rule 
of  Byzantine,  of  Syrian,  of  the  Crusaders, 
of  Egyptians,  and  of  the  Turk,  and  chronicles 
the  pitiful  struggle  of  the  Jew  for  survival 
through  repeated  massacres  and  every  form 
of  oppression.  Then  come  the  beginnings  of 
the  great  movement  that  has  resulted  in 
bringing  about  the  colonization  of  the  Holy 
Land,  not  simply  by  pilgrims  fleeing  thither 
to  escape  persecution  and  living  on  charity, 
but  by  successful  agriculturalists.  Here  recur 
the  names  of  Montefiore,  Finn,  Laurance  Oli- 
phant,  Herzl,  and  Rothschild. 

The  common  idea  is  that  Palestine  is  vir- 
tually a  desert  and  that  colonization  schemes 
for  this  counrty  are  merely  sentimental  and 
doomed  to  failure.  But  the  land  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  with  irrigation  and  enlightened 
methods  can  be  made  to  produce  bountifully. 
What  is  needed  is  security  and  peace.  The 
present  movement  is  only  about  forty  years 
old,  but  it  has  already  brought  most  en- 
couraging results.  The  ending  of  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Turks  is  all  important,  and  the 
presence  of  the  British  in  Egypt  is  a  great 
guaranty.  Under  these  conditions  there  is 
likely  to  arise  a  happy  and  prosperous  Jewish 
nation,  conserving  the  glorious  intellectual 
and  religious  traditions  of  the  past,  a  place  to 
which  the  Jews  of  all  countries  may  look  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  and  in  which  those 
whose  lot  is  hard  may  find  a  refuge  and  build 
a  new  future. 

Palestine:  The  Rebirth  of  a  Nation.  By  Al- 
bert M.  Hyamson.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf; 
$1.50  net. 


Fresh  Political  Philosophy. 

There  are  few  more  brilliant,  or  more  er- 
ratic, thinkers  in  England  than  Bertrand 
Russell.  His  pacifist  agitation  and  his  ob- 
structionist propaganda  have  caused  the  gov- 
ernment no  end  of  trouble,  and  their  attempts 
at  repression  have  probably  been  far  less 
successful  in  dealing  with  the  nuisance  than 
utter  toleration  would  have  been.  Russell's 
"Why  Men  Fight"  made  something  of  a  sensa- 
tion when  it  appeared  and  suggested  many 
lines  of  thought  of  the  sort  that  make  New 
Republic  editorials  both  fascinating  and 
ephemeral. 

His  latest  book,  "Political  Ideals,"  is  a  col- 
lection of  brilliant  essays  on  such  topics  as 
Capitalism,  Pitfalls  in  Socialism,  Individual 
Liberty,  and  National  Independence.  His 
power  of  analysis  is  deep  and  searching,  and 
he  tears  from  the  ordinary  discussions  of 
such  topics  the  masks  with  which  convention 
has  surrounded  them.  His  studies  are  an  in- 
spiration to  untrammeled  thinking.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  one  quickly  realizes  that 
Bertrand  Russell  does  all  of  his  thinking  shut 
up  in  his  study,  and  there  is  throughout  dis- 
played an  aloofness  from  actual  everyday  life 
and  a  striking  ignorance  of  the  common  facts 
and  conditions  of  existence  and  human  rela- 
tionship. What  the  Honorable  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell needs  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  aca- 
demic atmosphere  for  a  time  and  plunged  into 
the  turmoil  of  everyday  life. 

Political  Ideals.  By  Bertrand  Russell.  New 
York:   The  Century  Company;  $1. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Among  recent  school  books  of  a  practical 
kind  is  "The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading," 
by  Clare  Kleiser,  William  L.  Ettinger,  and 
Edgar  Dubs  Shimer  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.; 
32  cents).  It  consists  of  simple  stories, 
boldly  printed  and  illustrated  in  tint. 

"Inspiration  and  Ideals,"  by  Grenville 
Kleiser  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  $1),  is 
a  volume  of  brief  and  inspirational  essays, 
one  for  each  day  of  the  year.  They  are 
somewhat  of  the  New  Thought  order,  but 
ethical  and  practical. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  pub- 
lished "The  Enchanted  Lochan,"  by  F.  Car- 
michael  Brunton.  It  consists  of  stories  of 
Celtic  mythology,  "the  heritage  of  all  Gaels 
and  their  descendants,  wherever  they  may 
live,  in  Britain  or  abroad  in  new  countries." 
There  are  ten  of  these  stories,  all  finely  and 
vividly  told,  and  illustrated  by  four  colored 
plates  of  unusual  merit. 

Major  De  Witt  Clinton  Falls,  N.  G.,  N.  Y., 
says  in  his  preface  to  "Army  and  Navy  In- 
formation," just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  ($1),  that  his  aim  has  been  to  present 
certain  important  information  concerning  the 


"How  to  Live 
Cheaply  and  We//" 

THE  BOOK 

OF 

CORN 
COOKERY 

By  Mary  L.  Wade 

One  hundred  and  fifty  ways  of 
using  corn  and  corn  products. 
The  book  aims  to  further  the 
consumption  of  corn  as  a  food 
and  shows  how  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  through  a  greater 
use  of  this  wholesome  and  eco- 
nomical cereal.    Price  75  cents. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 

Publishers 


military  and  naval  services  in  a  simple  form, 
as  well  as  technical  information  regarding 
such  matters  as  organization,  uniforms,  in- 
signia, etc.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  useful 
to  young  soldiers.  There  are  many  color 
plates  and  line  cuts,  and  the  book  as  a  whole 
seems  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

High  praise  is  due  to  the  authors  and  pub- , 
Hshers  of  the  Our  Senses  and  What  They 
Mean  to  Us  Series  now  appearing  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Professor  George  Van 
Ness  Dearborn.  The  latest  issue  is  "The 
Sense  of  Sight,"  by  Frank  N.  Spindler.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest 
the  layman,  but  without  departure  from  com- 
prehensiveness and  precision.  The  publishers 
are  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  and  the  price  is  $1.25.    ' 


PHILLIPS  HOME  SCHOOL 

For  Young  Children 

Kindergarten  and  Montessori  Training; 
Supervised  Play;  Board  and  Home  Care: 
Number  Limited.     For  Information,  write  to 

MRS.  E.  T.  PHILLIPS 

1249  BRODERICK  STREET     -     San  Francisco 


MISS  KELLEY 
General  Secretarial  Work 

AT   PATRON'S  HOME  OR  AT 
1801  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Pbont  Prosptd  3620         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opened  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information ,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 

Sixth  Year   Opened  September  5,  1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 

Telephone  Prospect  250 

GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Master 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young   Boys 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and  August 


QOURSES  parallel  with  the 
be-t  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 
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All  Books  that  are  reviewed  Id  the 

Argonaut  can  he  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Explorations  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  exploration  work  of  the  two  great  trav- 
I'elers,   Dr.  William  Hunter  Workman  and  his 
.wife,  Fanny  Bullock  Workman,  is  of  unusual 
interest.      Both    of   them   are   Americans,    and 
I  Dr.    Workman    practiced   medicine   in    Massa- 
R  chusetts    for    a    dozen    years    or    so    until    ill 
■  health   drove   him  to   an   outdoor  life.      Since 
then    Dr.    and    Mrs.   Workman   have   been   in- 
defatigable    wanderers     and     explorers,     and 
from   1S98  have  devoted  themselves  to  north- 
,  ern   Kashmir   and  the  Himalayas. 

A  series  of  interesting  and  valuable  works 
on  their  studies  and  discoveries  in  these  re- 
gions has  already  been  published.  In  1911 
and  1912  they  undertook  fresh  expeditions 
into  the  exceedingly  difficult  and  almost  in- 
accessible parts  of  eastern  Karakoram,  an  ice- 
waste  of  great  glaciers  and  lofty  peaks. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  at  that  time  Dr. 
Workman  was  sixty-five  years  of  age  the  dif- 
ficulty and  boldness  of  the  undertaking  will 
be  realized. 
|  Geographers  and  scientists  have  awaited  the 
|  publication  of  the  results  of  these  two  jour- 
I  neys  with  interest.  After  a  delay  caused  by 
the  war  they  have  now  appeared  in  a  large 
volume  under  the  title  of  "Two  Summers  in 
the  Ice  Wilds  of  Eastern  Karakoram."  The 
authors,  having  written  much  before  of  this 
general  region,  are  able  to  omit  much  of  the 
commonplace  description  of  the  daily  inci- 
dents of  the  explorer's  experience,  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  in  hand.  A  wealth 
of  splendidly  made  photographs  adds  also  to 
the  value  and  interest  of  the  book 

Two  Summers  in  the  Ice  Wilds  of  Eastern 
Karakoram.  By  Fanny  Bullock  Workman  and 
William  Hunter  WorSman.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $8  net. 


New  Books  Received. 

Opening  the  West  with  Lewis  and  Clark. 
By  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company;   $1.25. 

With    illustrations. 

The  Raccoon  Lake  Mystery.  By  Nevil  Monroe 
Hopkins.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.35. 

A  novel. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Many  Lands.  By  Inez  N. 
McFee.     New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 

!     11.25. 
Something  about  the  children  of  other  countries. 
_  West    Point.       By    Robert    C.    Richardson,    Jr. 
[    New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 
An  intimate  picture. 

The   Pike's   Peak    Rush.      By  Edwin   L.    Sabin. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
A  story  of  pioneer  days. 

The    Cost    of    Food.       By    Ellen    H.    Richards. 
New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 
A  third  edition.     A  study   in  dietaries. 

The  Community  Theatre.  By  Louise  Eurleigh. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &  Co.;    $1.50. 

With  prefatory  letter  by  Percy  Mackaye. 

The  Optimist.      By    Susan   Taber.      New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.30. 
Short  stories. 

In    Santa    Claus'   House.      By    Florence    Irwin. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
For  children. 

Christ   in    Hades.      By    Stephen   Phillips.      New 
York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.50. 
Illustrated    holiday    edition. 

Under   the    Blue   Sky.      By   Zoe    Meyer.      Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    50    cents. 
For  little  children. 


Holiday  Plays  for  Home,  School,  and  Settle- 
ment. By  Virginia  Olcott.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.;  $1. 

A  volume  of  plays. 

When    Daddy   Was   a    Boy.      By   Thomas  Wood 
Parry.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
Short  itories   for  boys. 

Mrs.     Manning's     Wards.       By    May    Baldwin. 
Philadelphia:   J.    B.    Lippincott  Company;   $1.35. 
A  story  for  girls. 

Mother    Mary.      By    L.    T.    Meade.      Philadel- 
phia: J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1.35. 
A  story  for  girls. 

Love    Songs.      By    Sara    Teasdale.      New    York: 
The    Macmillan   Company;    $1.25. 
A  collection  of  love  songs. 

Peggy  of  Roundabout  Lane.     By  Edna  Turpin. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.25. 
A   story   for   girls. 

The  Blue  Streak.     By  Jack  Hines.     New  York: 
George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1.35. 
A  story  of  the  Yukon. 

A  Maid  of  Old  Manhattan.  By  Emilie  Ben- 
son Knipe  and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 

A   story   of  early   New    York. 

Little  Stories  from  the  Screen.  By  Wil- 
liam Addison  Lathrop.  New  York:  Britton  Pub- 
lishing Company;   $1.25. 

Synopses   of   plays. 

The  Topaz  Story  Book.      By  Ada  and  Eleanor 
Skinner.      New  York:   Duffield   &  Co.;   $1.50. 
Stories  of  life  and   adventure  on  the  sea. 

At  the  Front  in  a  Flivver.  By  William  Yorke 

Stevenson.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$1.25. 

A  war   ambulance  book. 

More    Fairy-Tale   Plays.      By    Marguerite    Mer- 
ington.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Plays   for  children. 

Faulkner's    Folly.      By    Carolyn    Wells.      New 
York:   George  H.  Doran  Company;   $1.25. 
A  mystery  tale. 

Mandragora.       By    John     Cowper    Powys.       New 
York:    G.    Arnold    Shaw. 
A  volume  of  poems. 

The  White  Christmas  and  Other  Merry 
Christmas  Plays.  Chicago:  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.; 
75    cents. 

A    volume    of   plays. 

Enchanted      Hearts.       By      Darragh      Aldrich. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
The  story  of  a  child. 

The  Case  of  Mary  Sherman.  By  Jasper 
Ewing  Brady.  New  York;  Britton  Publishing 
Company;  $1.35. 

A  novel. 

The  Enchanted  Lochan.  By  F.  Carmichael 
Brunton.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $1.65. 

Stories  of   Celtic  mythology. 

The  Supernatural  in  Modern  English  Fic- 
tion. By  Dorothy  Scarborough,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 

From    the   eighteenth    century   onward. 

The  Clammer  and  the  Submarine.  By  Wil- 
liam John  Hopkins.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $1.25. 

A  war  story. 

The  Indian  Drum.  By  William  MacHarg 
and  Edwin  Balmer.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;   $1.40. 

A  novel. 

Old  Roads  Out  of  Philadelphia.  By  John  T. 
Faris.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$4. 

Outdoor  life,  local  history  and  adventure. 

The  Self  and  Nature.  By  De  Witt  H. 
Parker.      Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press. 

A  treatment  of  personal  identity,  its  relation 
to  nature  and  the  whole  of  which  experience  is  a 
part. 

Recollections  and  Sketches  of  Notable  Law- 
yers  and   Public   Men    of    Early   Iowa.      By   Ed- 


ward   H.     Stiles.       Des     Moines:     The    Homestead 
Publishing   Company. 

Belonging  to  the  first  and  second  generations, 
with  anecdotes  and  incidents  illustrative  of  the 
times. 

Anne  of  Britanny.  By  Helen  J.  Sanborn. 
Boston:    Lothrop,   Lee  5:   Sbcpard  Company;   $2. 

The  9tory  of  a  duchess  and  twice-crowned 
queen. 

Brieux  and  Contemporary  French  Society. 
By  William  H.  Scheifiy.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;   $2. 

An  explanation  of  the  social  themes  treated  by 
the    dramas   of    Brieux. 

The  Red  Indian  Fairy  Book.  By  Frances 
Jenkins  Olcott.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  $2. 

For  children.      With   illustrations. 

The   Complete   Poetical  Works  of  John    Hay. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.50. 
With  an   introduction  by  Clarence  L.  Hay. 

The   Land   of   Enough.      By   Charles    E.    Jeffer- 
son.     New  York:   Thomas  Y.  Crowell   Company. 
A  Christmas  story. 

The  Gold    Cache.      By   James    Willard    Schultz. 
Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Company;     $1.25. 
Adventures  on   the  plains. 

The  Philosophy  of  Christian  Being.  By 
Walter  E.  Brandenburg,  A.  M.  Boston:  Sher- 
man, French  &  Co.;  $1.20. 

Theology. 

Do's  and  Don'ts  in  the  Army.  By  Lieuten- 
ant Harold  Hersey.  New  York:  Britton  Publish- 
ing   Company;    50    cents. 

An    introduction    to    military    service. 

Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  World's  Peace.  By 
George  D.  Herron.  New  York:  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley;    $1.25. 

A   reprint   of   articles   published    in    Europe. 

Letters  from  Harry  and  Helen.  Written 
down  by  Mary  Blount  White.  New  York: 
Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.50. 

Spiritist    communications. 

The  Nameless   Man.      Bv   Natalie    Sumner    Lin- 
coln.     New   York:    D.   Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.40. 
A  novel. 

All  Aboard  for  Wonderland.  By  Helen 
Ovington  Kingsbury.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard 
&   Co.;    $1.50. 

For   little    children. 

American  History  for  Little  Folks.  By  Al- 
bert F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball.  Boston: 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   75  cents. 

With  illustrations. 

Webster — Man's     Man.       By     Peter     B.     Kyne. 
New    York:    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co.;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

On  the  Right  of  the  British  Line.  By  Cap- 
tain Gilbert  Nobbs,  L.  R.  B.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons;    $1.25. 

A  personal   story   of   the   war. 


The  famous  house  of  the  Henri  de  Roths- 
childs in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  has  been 
given  over  by  its  owners  for  the  use,  as  a 
club,  of  the  officers  of  the  Allied  nations. 
It  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is 
well  known,  both  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
gardens,  which  extend  to  the  Avenue  Gabriel, 
and  for  the  splendor  of  its  interior  decora- 
tions, some  of  which  are  the  original  decora- 
tions of  the  "hotels"  of  the  Luynes  and  the 
Chevreuse  families.  The  Duke  de  la  Tre- 
moille,  President  Montigny,  Prince  Egmont, 
and  M.  de  Guebrant  were  the  successive 
owners,  until  the  famous  dwelling  became  the 
Russian  Embassy,  and  finally  the  property  of 
Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild. 


The  old  steel  pier  at  Balboa  (Canal  Zone), 
placed  in  the  service  the  latter  part  of  1899 
and  abandoned  after  the  completion  of  Pier 
18  last  year,  has  been  fitted  up  for  use  as  a 
storehouse  by  the  army  forces. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  20,  19i: 


'ERSTWHILE  SUSAN." 


One  must  have  a  Taste  for  novels  founded 
on  the  strict  and  austere  life  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  in  the  rural  regions  to  be  able 
to  admire  them.  I  toiled  through  one  once 
upon  a  time  in  order  to  write  a  review  of  it. 
but  never  again.  So  I  had  no  particular  ex- 
pectations of  "Erstwhile  Susan,"  in  spite  of 
Henrietta  Crosman  heading  the  cast.  I  have 
divined  in  the  past  repeated  efforts  on  Miss 
Crosman's  part  to  find  plays  worthy  of  her 
talents,  and  have  had  occasion  several  times 
to  mourn  her  inability  to  do  so.  But  with 
"Erstwhile  Susan"  she  has  fallen  on  her  feet. 
Xot  that  one  can  seriously,  soberly,  discrimi- 
natingly commend  "Erstwhile  Susan"  as  a 
play  of  first-class  merit.  But  the  point  is  that 
it  is  highly,  even  hugely,  entertaining,  and, 
as  the  Utopian  elocutionist  who  marries  into 
a  family  of  rooting,  grunting  human  hogs  for 
purely  benevolent  purposes.  Miss  Crosman  is  a 
creature  of  pure  humor  and  a  fount  of  un- 
failing delight. 

The  character  is  a  bit  of  gay  fantasy. 
Juliet  Miller  (Erstwhile  Susan)  is  an  ex- 
actress,  present  elocutionist,  who  has  been 
sowing  her  career  with  flourishing  seeds  of 
Quixoticism.  She  has  seen  in  that  crushed 
and  blighted  little  being  Barnabetta,  daughter 
of  old  Barnaby  Dreary,  the  results  of  pro- 
longed domestic  tyranny.  Juliet,  alone  and 
loving,  longs  for  a  daughter  to  love  and  cher- 
ish, so  she  calmly  decides  to  wed  that  re- 
doubtable old  raiser  Barnaby  in  order  to 
mother  Barnabetta.  Having  made  Barnaby's 
acquaintance  before  we  are  shown  Juliet,  and 
finding  her  a  most  captivating,  whimsical  mix- 
ture of  art  and  nature,  womanliness,  and  child- 
like love  of  display,  we  look  forward  with 
relish  to  the  ensuing  conflict,  and  we  imme- 
diately fall  at  her  feet.  Juliet  is  a  comely 
blonde  who  does  not  pretend  that  youth 
lingers  unblemished  in  her  lineaments,  but  it 
is  quite  plain  that  it  has  established  itself 
perennially  in  her  heart.  She  loves  flowing, 
polysyllabic  discourse  and  trite  quotations, 
but  has  an  unquenchable  sense  of  humor. 
These  two  traits  do  not  generally  go  together, 
but  Henrietta  Crosman  makes  them  deliciously 
reconcilable.  We  know,  when  the  weirdly 
mismated  pair  arrange  for  the  marriage  and 
we  see  them  in  contrast,  that  Juliet  could  no 
more  mate  with  Barnaby  than  a  gay,  brisk, 
spirited  little  fox-terrier  could  set  up  house- 
keeping with  an  unwieldy,  surly,  ill-condi- 
tioned hog.  But  "Erstwhile  Susan"  gayly 
forswears  the  probabilities,  and  we  are  more 
than  willing,  the  result  being  so  immensely 
diverting. 

The  second  act  is  the  particular  joy  of  the 
play.  The  marriage  has  been  consummated, 
and  Juliet,  attired  in  sweeping  red  velvet 
tricked  out  with  gold  braid,  sits  at  the  Dreary 
dinner-table  and  reads  gems  of  literature 
aloud  to  the  family  while  the  three  Dreary 
males,  like  three  hogs  at  the  trough,  perform 
the  congenial  act  of  gorging  their  insides.- 
It  is  really  quite  impossible  to  give  a  graphic 
idea  of  what  a  battlefield  of  conflicting  ex- 
pressions was  Miss  Crosman's  delightful 
countenance  during  this  and  ensuing  scenes. 
Nor  of  the  varied  changes  of  her  reaUy  re- 
markable voice.  It  would  be,  indeed,  quite 
impossible  for  an  actress  of  the  strictly  mod- 
ern school  to  play  this  part.  Every  now  and 
then  Miss  Crosman  would  let  out  a  gush  of 
voice,  when  Juliet  was  obliged  to  do  some- 
thing desperate  or  burst,  that  greatly  relieved 
our  feelings.  And,  besides,  we  so  admired 
this  rare  vocal  power.  There  was  also  a 
sort  of  gaming  interest  attached  to  seeing  how 
long  Juliet  would  be  able  to  maintain  her 
"Your  dear  papa"  pose  and  her  happy,  hum- 
ming, high  spirits  under  the  heavy  play  of 
Barnaby's  domestic  brutality.  And  when  the 
climax  came,  I  promise  you  we  were  not  dis- 
appointed. That  was  a  goodly  moment,  that 
climax  to  the  second  act,  leaving  one  shaken 
by  bursts  of  reminiscent,  zestful  laughter 
long  after  the   play  was  over. 

Of  course  it  was  quite  impossible  to  create 
an  equally  amusing  third  act,  the  final  one 
being  rather  like  the  benevolent  ending  of  a 
melodrama.  Barnabetta,  of  course,  is  re- 
vealed fresh  from  boarding-school,  in  pretty 
c1  thes,  short  skirts,  loosened  hair,  etc.  The 
^  >gs  are  triumphantly  banished  to  the  outer 
<■  trkness  and  pens.  By  a  stroke  of  her  pen 
:e  complaisant  playwright — or  the  original 
ithor;  I  don't  know  which — frees  Juliet  from 


her  totally  impossible  partner.  The  nice 
voung  man  fixes  up  his  courting  with  Barna- 
betta. it  turns  out  that  a  million  is  the  boodle 
left  by  the  fortunately  defunct  Dreary,  and 
everything   is   lovely. 

Marian  de  Forest,  who  dramatized  Helen 
R.  Martin's  novel,  and  who  has  merited  praise 
for  creating  from  her  task  such  an  interesting 
and  hugely  entertaining  result,  was  obliged  to 
face  something  of  a  hiatus  after  the  second 
act.  The  struggle  in  the  play  is  of  a  dual, 
or  rather  triple  nature ;  to  get  the  best  of 
Barnaby,  to  evade  the  malice  of  his  grace- 
less son,  and  to  win  Barnabetta,  was  Juliet's 
difficult  task.  In  the  third  act  two  of  these 
were  accomplished.  The  bringing  about  of 
Jacob's  defeat  took  an  appreciable  amount  of 
time,  and  then  the  dramatist  evolved  a  new 
and    entirely    detached    motive    in    revealing 

;  through  Barnabetta  that  Juliet's  love  for 
showy  theatrical  costumes  has  caused  her  to 
be    ridiculed.      This   is    rather   dragged   in   by 

!  the  heels,  but  the  dramatist  provides  an  ex- 
cellent   exit    and    a    most    appropriate    closing 

'  remark  for  the  delightful  and  ever-victorious 

i  Juliet. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  atmosphere  of  the 
play  is  well  contrived,  and  the  oddities  of  the 
dialect  spoken  aptly  chosen  and  appropriately 
amusing.  All  the  principal  roles  are  well 
played.  The  play  being  an  odd  although  suc- 
cessful mixture  of  melodrama  and  comedy,  it 
follows  that  Dodson  Mitchell  and  Thomas 
Mitchell,  as  the  Dreary  father  and  son,  are 
obliged  to  act  effectively  in  both  these  lines. 
They  do  so  wiih  such  thoroughness  that  they 
are  very  valuable  factors  in  the  success  or 
the  performance.  Robert  B.  Williams  as  the 
other  son  and  Joseph  Alleston  played  their 
smaller  roles  with  an  appropriate  addition  to 
the  Dutch  atmosphere,  and  Ann  Mason  was 
that  oppressed  and  spiritless  Cinderella.  Bar- 
nabetta. She  played  the  dejected  heroine  in 
exactly  the  right  key:  so  much  so  that  when 
things  looked  auspicious  for  Barnabetta  we 
found  that  we  preferred  her  as  a  hapless  vic- 
tim. As  one  of  the  great  average  of  happy 
girls  she  was  too  much  like  the  rest.  Barna- 
betta, of  course,  couldn't  have  possessed  the 
special  claim  to  admiration  so  firmly  believed 
in  by  Juliet  and  Judge  Jordan — a  purely  con- 
ventional role  very  agreeably  played  by  Coates 


Gwynne — for  in  an  American  community 
where  there  were  public  schools  Barnabetta 
would  have  developed  some  American  initia- 
tive and  lit  out  from  the  Dreary  household- 
However,  one  must  accept  improbabilities  in 
the  theatre  for  the  sake  of  the  amusement 
ihev  furnish. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

A  man  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  the 
indurating  task  of  training  wild  beasts  is 
scarcely  a  fit  subject  for  exploiting  the  tender 
emotions.  Georges  Marck,  subjugator  of 
African  lions,  figures  in  his  moving-picture 
play  as  the  victim  of  a  tender,  generous,  con- 
stant love.  One  look  at  the  stern,  hard 
mask  of  the  real  Marck  is  enough  to  dissi- 
pate all  idea  of  any  such  possibility.  Xo 
doubt,  however,  the  idea  of  building  a  play, 
however  banal,  around  his  four  well-condi- 
tioned brutes — for  there  is  nothing  neglected 
or  mangy  looking  about  them — has  greatly 
increased  the  paying  power  of  the   act. 

It  is  certainly  thrilling;  unpleasantly  so. 
The  audience,  to  a  man,  was  erect  and  tense. 
Eyes  glittered  with  excitement.  The  house 
was  hushed.  Was  it  fear  ?  Partly,  no  doubt, 
but  it  was  the  fascination  of  dread  for  some 
one  else's  peril.  You  wouldn't  catch  an  au- 
dience, as  with  an  individual  or  individuals, 
being  fascinated  by  its  own  exposure  to 
danger. 

A  woman  shared  the  trainer's  peril  in  the 
large  cage  within  whose  confines  the  four 
surly  beasts  ramped  and  roared.  At  least  I 
suppose  she  was.  She  might  have  been  a 
child ;  Mr.  Marck's,  perhaps,  or  his  sister, 
or  his  cousin,  or  his  aunt ;  perhaps  his  grand- 
mother. I  give  these  things  up.  Al  Her- 
man, in  his  comments  on  the  juvenile  "Band- 
box Revue,"  has  got  me  hopelessly  mixed  up. 
At  any  rate  the  little  Yvonne  Marck  is  evi- 
dently one  of  those  fearless  girls  who  has  no 
nerves  and  no  imagination.  Fortunately  for 
her  and  the  success  of  the  show,  audiences 
have.  Ee — ee — ow,  but  how  those  lions 
snarled !  And  what  a  deep  breath  of  relief 
one  emitted  when  they  were  all  finally  im- 
muned  in  the  inner  cage! 

This  is  the  act  extraordinary,  the  principal 
attraction   being  the   war  pictures.      The   best 
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Coming — "YSA.YE,"  Foremost  Violinist. 


act  in  point  of  merit  is  that  of  Al  Hennar 
"the  assassin  of  grief  and  remorse."  who  i 
genuinely  funny.  I  think  Al  must  have  bee 
the  originator  of  the  gossipy  comment  to  th 
audience  on  all  preceding  acts.  He  did  i 
with  such  a  rich,  rare,  pervasive  relish,  sue! 
an  air  of  over-the-back-fence  intimacy,  as  h 
handed  out  doubts  as  to  the  youth  of  the  ,_ 
dies,  the  childhood  of  the  children,  and 
precise  degree  of  kinship  to  them  sustaii 
by  the  men.  Yes.  Al  was  quite  a  joy.  Thi 
was  nothing  pessimistic  whatever  about  hi 
except  his  complexion,  which  was  dressed 
the  deepest  mourning. 

Frankie  Heath  is  very  pretty,  and  fiutteret 
around  like  a  bright-winged  tropical  bird  h 
a  striking  costume  compounded  of  gay  hues 
flutters,  streamers,  and  fallals.  But,  althoi 
she  is  a  bright  little  undeveloped  cntertai 
Frankie  is  very  hard  up  for  material,  and 
gave  her  poorest  and  stalest  stuff  at  the  1 

The  "Bandbox  Revue"  is  made  up  of  goot 
material.  "Cuddles"  is  undoubtedly  a  child 
and  a  beautiful  one.  I  give  up  Yinceni 
O'Donnell.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  hazart 
a  guess  at  the  age  of  this  nondescript  mitt 
who  performs  like  a  grown-up.  Georgie  Pria 
is  suffering  from  a  large  overdose  of  self- 
confidence.  The  girls?  well,  I  suppose  some 
of  them  are  in  their  early  teens,  but  Al  Her- 
man has  left  me  a  prey  to  doubt. 

There  were  several  other  acts,  including 
some  left-overs,  the  bill  closing  with  the 


: 


Electricity— the  Friend  of  Man,and 
Also  the  R>e  of  Man 


m 


HEN  harnessed  up  by  science  it  is  one  of  Nature's  most  valuable  gifts.  When  it 
is  not  under  control,  it  often  spells  ruin.  There  are  few  things  wholly  evil  or  wholly 
good  We  all  know  dyspepsia  arises  from  immodetate  eating;  but  it  is  also  unhealthful 
to  eat  too  little.  Over-indulgence  in  anything  is  bad.  Because  of  this  we  were  given 


the  heaven-bom  power  of  reasoning,  in  the  not-too-much  of  anything. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 
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d    episode    of    the    war    picture?.  - 1    never 
>k   at    war    pictures    without    realizing    that 
me,    perhaps    many,    of    those    lithe,    active, 
i  werful  young   soldiers  who   figure   in   them, 
1  youth,   energy,   and  trained  efficiency,   are 
rhaps    lying   in    a    muddy    grave    under    the 
(teping  skies  of  Flanders.     And  yet,  we  must 
Leer  ourselves   with  the   realization  that,   on 
lir   side    at    least,    a    greatly    increased    per- 
itntagcs    of   lives    saved    testifies    to    the    int- 
ense precautions  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Hied    hosts.      The    pictures    show    the    grim 
wisiness  and  routine  of  war;  men  firing  huge 
Inns,   rushing   to   the   charge,    digging  mighty 
lonon   out   of   the   mud,    disarming  cheerful- 
loking  German  prisoners,  marching  or  riding 
ag   military  roads,   some  of  them   comfort - 
gly  free  from  mud.     The  principal  difference 
ptween  them  and  other  pictures  we  have  seen 
I  that  this  is  the  real  thing,  and  not   staged 
I  a  training  camp. 

Josephine  Hart   Phelps. 


EVALLY  FRENCH  OPERA  COMPANY. 

j  Were  M.  Antoine  K.  de  Vally  not  so  modest 
i  man  the  public  in  San  Francisco  might 
ig  since  have  known  him  for  what  he 
.sally  is.  one  of  the  heroes  of  Liege.  When 
le  war  cloud  of  1914  burst  over  unsuspect- 
ing Belgium,  De  Vally  was  a  government 
fficial  in  the  City  of  Antwerp.  One  of  the 
rst  men  to  volunteer  his  services  to  Belgium, 
ie  hurried  to  Liege  and  there  fought  with  the 
aimortal  30,000  who  held  back  the  German 
inrush  of  700,000  fighting  men  toward 
?rance.  Wounded  three  times  during  the 
;iege.  M.  de  Vally  was  with  the  army  during 
.he  retreat  to  Antwerp.  In  Antwerp  he  was 
jommissioned  by  the  King  of  Belgium  to 
ake  charge  of  the  seventy  thousand  wounded 
oldiers,  being  sent  from  there  to  England  to 
ecuperate.  How  well  this  colossal  task  with 
ts  multiple  details  of  management  was  exe- 
uted  may  be  judged  when  it  is  known  that 
ixty  thousand  of  these  wounded  men  were 
iter  ward  able  to  return  to  the  fighting  line. 
•A.  de  Vally  has  since  devoted  his  entire 
ime.  talents,  and  fortune  to  the  relief  of 
he  Allied  countries.  In  the  present  organiza- 
ion  of  the  De  Vally  French  Opera  Company 
:ach    of    the    notable    artists    who    appear    is 


SA    \7  /"\  "V     Seat  Sales  Now  at  Box- 
J\>  V    KJ     I  Office,  Park  6755 

Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Sutter  6000 
$2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  50c 

De  Vally  French  Opera  Company 

in  aid   of  the 

ALLIES'    WAR    RELIEF 

Thursday,    Oct.    18 — ■"Carmen." 

Saturday,    Oct.    20 — "Le    Chalet"    and    "I'Pag- 

liacci." 
Sunday  Matinee,   Oct.   21 — '"Carmen."* 
Tuesday,    Oct.    23 — "La    Fiile    du    Regiment."' 
Thursday.  Oct.  25 — "Manon." 
Saturday,    Oct.    27 — "L'Enfant    Prodigue"  "and 

••Cavalleria   Rusticana." 
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O'FARREL  STREET 

B«twea  Slocktoo  and  PoweU 


Week  Beginning  Tnis  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day  at  2  Sharp 
Every   Evening   at    8    Sharp 
EDDIE   FOV   and   THE   SEVEN"   YOCKGER 
FOYS    in    "The    Old    Woman    in    the    t^hoe"; 
LILLIAN"    FITZGERALD,  the  Unusual    Come- 
dienne.    Supported     bv     Clarence     Senna:     .VL 
HERMAN",  "the  Black  Laugh";   SANTLY  and 
NORTON".    Sineers:    WILLIAM    EBS,    Vaude- 
>est  Offering:   LIBON'ATI.   Ragtime 
folophonist;   FERN".   I1IGLOW  and   MEHAN, 
"Highballs    and     Bumps":     GO'S     EDWARDS' 
BAN'DBOX    REVUE. 

Special  Added  Attraction 
THIRD   AND   LAST   EPISODE 
The  Greatest  Fighting  Picture  Ever  Made 
"THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GERMANS  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARRAS  " 
Evening    prices,    10c,    25c,    50c.    75c.      Mati- 
nee   prices     (except    Saturdays,     Sundays    and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^eL"ding 


COlujudlh  inL/urvL     piayboUae- 
Geary  and  Mason  Sta.       Phone  Franklin  150 

Nightly,    Including   Sunday,   50c  to  $2 

Matinees  Wed.  and  Sat..  50c  to  SI. 50 

Second  and  Last  Week  Begins  Monday,  Oct.  22 

HENRIETTA  CROSMAN 
m    the    Comedy    with    the    Message    of    Gayety 
and  Kindness 
"ERSTWHILE    SUSAN'* 
By  Marian  de  Forest 
Founded  on  Helen  R.  Martin's  novel, 
"Barnabetta" 
Monday,    Oct.    29— '"POTASH    AND    PERL- 
MUTTER  IN  SOCIETY." 


CQRJ. 


Leading  Theatre 

FI.I.IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Two    Weeks    Only — Starting    Monday,    Oct.    23 
LA  SCALA  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 

( Maggie  Teyte,  Guest  Artist) 
Repertory  First  Week — Man.,  "La  Tosca," 
with  Ferrabini;  Tues.,  "La  Boheme."  with 
Teyte;  Wed.  mat.,  "La  Tosca,"  with  Ferra- 
bini; Wed.  eve.,  "Rigoletto,"  with  Morgana; 
Tburs..  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  with  Teyte;  Fri., 
"Carman,"  with  Ferrabini;  Sat.  mat.,  "Mm';. 
Butterfly,"  with  Teyte;  Sat-  eve.,  "Lucia,"  with 
Morgana.      -  -Prices,   50c -to_S2- 


giving  his  services  free  toward  the  relief  of 
his  country.  Extreme  modesty  and  the  lack 
of  one  of  those  much  maligned  yet  decidedly 
useful  persons,  a  hustling  American  "press 
agent,"  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  reasons 
for  this  late  announcement  of  the  real  situa- 
tion in  the  opera  company. 

For  the  second  time  '"Manon"  was  given 
on  Tuesday  night.  These  two  presentations 
by  the  De  Vally  organization  mark  the  only 
occasions  on  which  Massenet's  "Manon"  has 
ever  been  given  in  San  Francisco.  The 
other  version  of  the  story,  "Manon  Lescaut," 
by  Puccini,  which  has  been  heard  here,  is  not 
nearly  so  tuneful  and  delicate  as  is  this 
French  version.  Mme.  Alberta  Carina  sings 
the  title-role  and  M.  de  Vally  the  part  of  the 
Chevalier  des  Grieux. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  about  the  ap- 
peal of  Carina's  voice  and  the  exceptional  | 
interpretative  ability  of  M.  de  Vally  in  these 
roles  to  their  parrs,  and  the  exquisite  cos- 
tuming throughout  the  piece  was  a  delight  to 
the  audience.  Five  changes  of  costume  were 
required  for  each  of  the  principals,  and  every 
one  of  these,  together  with  all  the  clothes 
worn  by  the  cast,  seemed  as  new  and  fresh 
as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  proverbial 
bandbox.  The  dancing  by  the  ballet  was  a 
delightful  feature  of  the  performance. 

On  last  Saturday  night  the  happy  choice 
of  opera  was  "Carmen,"  with  Mme.  Carrie 
Bridewell  in  the  title-role  and  Georges 
Simodet  as  an  admirable  Don  Jose.  This 
French  version  of  this  opera  gives  especial 
opportunities  to  the  role  of  Michaela,  which 
was  sung  by  Mme.  Carina.  Characteristic 
of  all  the  De  Vally  productions,  the  stage- 
settings  were  correct  and  beautiful  in  de- 
tail. Throughout  the  week  the  audiences  in 
attendance,  beginning  with  a  crowded  house 
last  Saturday  night,  have  been  exceptionally 
large.  San  Francisco  seems  to  be  waking  up 
to  the  worth  of  the  organization  and  at  last 
giving  it  unstinted  appreciation. 

The  following  operas  are  scheduled  for 
the  coming  week ;  Thursday,  October  18th, 
"Carmen" ;  Saturday,  October  20th,  "La 
Chalet"  and  "I'Pagliacci" ;  Sunday  matinee, 
October  21st,  "Carmen"  ;  Tuesday, .  October 
23d,  "La  Fille  du  Regiment"  :  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 25th,  "Manon";  Saturday,  October 
27th,  "L'Enfant  Prodigue"  and  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana."  M.  M.   G. 


"Children's  Corner"  will  follow,  and  the  final 
offering  will  be  Liszt's  wonderful  symphonic 
poem,   "Mazeppa." 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Cherniavskys. 
The  success  made  by  the  three  Brothers 
Cherniavsky  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  last 
Sunday  afternoon  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
peated at  their  second  and  last  recital  in  the 
same  theatre  tomorrow  (Sunday),  when  they 
will  being  their  programme  at  2:30  o'clock. 
These  musicians  have  again  demonstrated 
their  great  talents  and  added  a  goodly  quota 
of  San  Francisco  music  lovers  to  their  already- 
large  list  of  admirers.  A  novelty  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  tomorrow  will  be  the  first  per- 
formance here  of  the  Gretchaninow  trio  in  C 
minor.  The  manuscript  of  this  work  was 
forwarded  to  the  Cherniavskys  in  Australia. 
and  in  that  country  it  was  given  with  signal 
success.  It  is  claimed  that  it  in  many  re- 
spects is  influenced  by  the  wonderful  Fourth 
Symphony  of  Tschaikowsky,  from  which 
Gretchaninow  borrowed  a  number  of  the 
themes.  The  Cherniavskys  find  it  wonder- 
,  fully  tuneful,  technically  magnificent,  and  a 
composition  worthy  to  take  its  place  in  the 
important  literature  of  their  native  Russia. 
Tickets  for  this  offering  are  now  on  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,, 
or  may  be  had  at  the  theatre  on  Sunday. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  "Pop"  concerts 
to  be  given  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred 
Hertz,  is  scheduled  for  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  21st,  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  The  time 
of   starting   will   be   2 :30    o'clock. 

Conductor  Hertz  has  programmed  some  de- 
lightful light  masterpieces  for  this  affair, 
making  as  attractive  an  arrangement,  in  fact, 
as  any  of  his  offerings  of  last  year. 

The  first  number  will  be  Auber's  melodic 
overture  to  "Masaniello,"  sometimes  called 
"The  Dumb  Girl  of  Portico."  familiar  through 
many  interpretations  by  bands.  Massent's 
"Alsation  Scenes,"  founded  on  Alsatian  folk- 
songs,  is   a  charming  number. 

"Heart  Wounds"  and  "Last  Spring,"  two 
of  Grieg's  sentimental  compositions,  are  thor- 
oughly appealing  and  harmonically  interesting. 
"The  Scarf  Dance,"  by  Cecil  Chaminade,  is 
also  announced.  "The  Scarf  Dance"  is  the 
most  popular  number  of  the  orchestral  suite. 
It  is  a  graceful  waltz  with  fine  emotional 
quality. 

The  always  popular  Second  Rhapsodie  of 
Liszt  will   conclude  the   concert. 

The  second  pair  of  regular  symphonies  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
be  given  Friday  afternoon,  October  26th,  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  28th,  at  the  Cort. 
Dvorak's  "New  World"  symphony  will  have 
its  first  San  Francisco  interpretation  at  the 
hands  .of_Alfred  ..Hertz;    Debussy's    exguisite 


Henrietta  Crosman  in  "  Erstwhile  Susan." 
Henrietta  Crosman  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  for  the  balance  of  this  and 
all  of  next  week,  including  Sunday  nights, 
in  Marian  de  Forest's  comedy,  "Erstwhile 
Susan."  This  play  gives  an  insight  into  a 
hitherto  unexplored  region  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  small  Dutch  settlement.  Miss  Crosman  in 
the  title-role  is  seen  to  good  advantage.  The 
play  is  a  dramatization  of  Helen  R.  Martin's 
novel,  "Barnabetta,"  and  while  Miss  de  For- 
est has  drawn  largely  upon  her  own  imagina- 
tion, she  has  contributed  a  most  interesting 
and  amusing  figure  to  stage  literature.  Dod- 
son  Mitchell  as  Barnaby  Dreary,  the  hard- 
fisted  Dutch  father,  and  Ann  Mason  as  the 
little  Cinderella  are  outstanding  features  of 
the  cast.  Matinees  during  Miss  Crosman's 
engagement  are  given  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  

La  Scala  Grand  Opera  at  the  Cort. 

"The  worthiest  productions  of  grand  opera 
ever  given  at  popular  prices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco" is  the  slogan  of  La  Scala  Grand  Opera 
Company,  which  will  open  an  engagement 
positively  limited  to  two  weeks  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  beginning  Monday  night,  October 
22d. 

Maggie  Teyte  heads  the  organization  as 
guest  artist,  but  it  is  not  a  "one  star"  com- 
pany, for  Ester  Ferrabini,  Nina  Morgana, 
Italo  Piccbi,  Giussepe  Gaudenzi.  Mario  Valle, 
Roberto  Viglione.  and  others  will  be  heard 
durinir   the    forthcoming   season. 

La  Scala  forces  number  thirty  principals,  a 
chorus  of  forty,  and  an  orchestra  of  forty, 
under  the  direction  of  Chev.  Fulgenzio  Guer- 
rieri,  "the  man  who  conducts  without  a 
score." 

The  opening  offering  on  Monday  night  will 
be  Puccini's  "La  Tosca,"  with  Ester  Ferra- 
bini as  Floria.  Giuseppe  Gaudenzi  will  be 
Cavaradossi,  a  nd  Mario  Valle  will  play  the 
sinister  Scarpia.  "La  Tosca"  will  be  re- 
peated at  the  Wednesday  matinee. 

Tuesday  night  will  bring  "La  Boheme," 
with  Maggie  Teyte  in  the  role  of  Mimi. 
Wednesday  night  will  give  Nina  Morgana  a 
great  opportunity  in  "Rigoletto.".  She  will 
also  play  the  titular  role  in  "Lucia"  on  Sat- 
urday night.  Thursday  night  and  Saturday 
matinee  will  be  devoted  to  "Mme.  Butterfly," 
with  Maggie  Teyte  as  poor  Cio-Cio-San,  a 
role  in  which  she  has  never  appeared  here, 
but  in  which  she  was  acclaimed  abroad.  Fer- 
rabini's  singing  of  "Carmen"  on  Friday  night 
is    another   notable    offering. 


A  Golden  Pheasant  Breakfast 
for  a  Happy  Day 


<J  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
a  successful  day  as  a  cheerful  begin- 
ning. Start  the  day  right  by  break- 
fasting at  a  restaurant  which  has  a 
national  reputation  for  the  excell- 
ence of  its  breakfast  dishes,  courte- 
ous   service  and   moderate   prices. 

<J  Our  large  variety  of  delicious 
coffee  cake  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  patrons. 


®h?  (gnlfon  pjeaaant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

Just  Above  Market  and   Kearny  Street! 


London  opened  their  arms  and  their  hearts 
to  him.  Sweden  and  Xorway  right  away. 
Paris  and  London  first  of  all  sneered  and 
laughed  and  mocked,  but  after  one  hearing 
they  became  enthusiastic.  It  is  now  planned 
to  take  Mr.  Ornstein  to  Europe  in  January'. 
1918,  and  let  him  play  a  series  of  recitals  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  after  that  at  Amster- 
dam and  Stockholm,  Christiana  and  Copen- 
hagen. Then  if  war  conditions  permit  he  will 
play  once  more  on  the  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
platforms,  on  which  he  first  appeared  when 
but  a  lad  of  seven,  and  later  on  again  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  At  this  last  appearance  his 
success  was  so  great  that  Mrs.  Romanoff,  the 
then  Dowager  Empress,  mother  of  the  last 
Czar  of  Russia,  sent  for  him  to  play  at  the 
palace,  a  most  extraordinary  honor  for  such 
a  voungster. 


"I  make  my  living  by  my  pen."  "So  do 
I."  "I  write  poems."  "I  raise  pigs." — Balti- 
more American. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 
Eddie  Foy  (.for  joy)  and  the  Seven  Vounger 
Foys  will  be  the  headline  attraction  at  the 
Orpheum  next  week,  appearing  in  a  new  act 
called  "The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe,"  which 
was  written  for  them  by  George  V.  Hobart 
and  William  Jerome.  The  piece  is  based  on 
the  nursery  rhyme,  but  there  the  similarity 
ceases.  It  is  a  big  musical  production  played 
by  Eddie  Foy  and  all  of  his  home  talent. 

Lillian  Fitzgerald  is  both  imitating  and  imi- 
tated. The  former  quality  has  materially  en- 
hanced her  value  as  an  entertainer,  while  the 
fact  that  she  is  widely  copied  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  she  is  a  recognized  success.  Miss 
Fitzgerald,  although  an  imitator  is  not  a 
mimic.  Those  she  selects  to  depict  she  sati- 
rizes and  caricatures,  and  she  is  to  the  stage 
what  a  cartoonist  is  to  the  newspaper.  This 
season  she  is  supported  by  Clarence  Senna. 

William  Ebs,  ventriloquist,  will  introduce  a 
new  and  remarkable  act. 

Libonati,  ragtime  xylophonist.  will  give  an 
entertaining  and  popular  programme. 

Fern,  Biglow,  and  Mehan.  comedy  panto- 
mimic gymnasts,  will  appear  in  their  original 
act,  "Highballs  and  Bumps."  They  are  sensa- 
tional and  daring,  notwithstanding  their  stunts 
are  amusing. 

Al  Herman,  the  blackface  raonologist; 
Santly  and  Norton,  singers,  and  Gus  Edwards' 
Bandbox  Revue  will  be  held  over. 

As  an  added  attraction  the  third  and  last 
episode  of  the  thrilling  war  pictures,  "The 
Retreat  of  the  Germans  at  the  Battle  of 
Arras,"  will  be  presented.  They  will  prove  a 
fitting  climax  to  a  series  of  most  realistic  and 
wonderful  motion  pictures. 

Leo  Ornstein  to  Appear  in  San  Francisco. 

Leo  Ornstein,  the  ultra-modern  composer 
and  pianist,  will  make  his  first  appearances  in 
San  Francisco,  Thursday  night,  November  1st. 
and  Friday  night,  November  9th,  at  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  and  Thursday  night,  Novem- 
ber Sth.  at  the  University  of  California. 

Ever  since  this  young  Russian  composer 
made  his  debut  in  the  East  in  1912.  when  but 
seventeen  years  old.  Pacific  Coast  musicians 
have  tried  to  induce  those  who  guide  Orn- 
stein's  destinies  to  send  him  to  California  and 
the  Northwest.  But  bis  managers  and 
parental  guides  thought  it  would  be  best  to  let 
him  go  first  to  Europe  and  obtain  his  stand- 
ing   there.      Sweden    and    Norway.    Paris   and 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

first  "pop"  concert 

At    Popular    Prices 

With  the  Complete  Orchestra 

CORT  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  OCT.  21.  at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Overture,.  "Masaniello."  Auber; 
■  Alsatian  Scenes."  Massenet;  "Heartwounds" 
and  "Last  Spring,"  Grieg:  "Scarf  Dance," 
Chaminade:   Second  Rhapsodie,  Liszt. 

Prices.    25c,   50c,    75c.  $1.      Tickets   at    Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  except  concert  day;  at  Cort 
Theatre  concert  day  only. 
Next — Oct.  26-28,  2d  Pair  Symphony  Concerts. 


Compliment  the 
good  taste  of  your 
family  by  serving 

Acme  Beer 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  great,   rolling  tide  of  khaki  has  begun, 
and   alf  of   a   sudden   the   urban   landscape   is 
diversified    with    straight-backed,    lithe-limbed, 
shapelv.  muscular  young  athletes.     Where  did 
they  come  from?     Where  have  they  been  all 
this  dreary  time  while  we  Apollos  have  been 
hiding  our   symmetry  under  baggy  coats   and 
stovepipe  trousers?     Well,  that's  just  where! 
We    men    will    insist    on    hiding    our    goodly 
points  under  our  badly  constructed  garments. 
Now    the    women    are    sick    of    it.      They'll 
ihave  no  more  of  it.     They  don't  propose  to 
"waste    anv    more    of    the    ornamental    part    of 
•their    lives    with    their    light    hidden    under    a 
bushel   of   clothes.      So   they   leave   very   little 
to  the  imagination.     Columnar  throats,  taper- 
ing   arms,    white    marble    shoulders,    dimpled 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Porta 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Lo»  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver.  B.C. 

Balfour.  Williamson  &  Co..  tODdon,  Liverpool 

and  New  York. 
Williamson.  Balfour  &  Co..  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAILSSCO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" S^!*9c,-?2 

"COLOMBIA" Sails  Not.  17 

"VENEZUELA" Sails  Dec.  15 

East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

t Without  Transshipment ) 

NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"SANTA  CRUZ"  112,000  tons)....  Sails  Not.  17 

"  COLUSA"  1 15,000  tons) Sails  Jan.  1 2 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  7480 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


V 
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S55    2d  CI. 

_  ^Splendid  Twin 

Screw  American 

Steamers  "sierra" 

•^  "Sonoma",  "Ventura" 

-The  Delightful  Way! 

Ev!ra"\nD^Oct.30,Nov.20 

l^OCEANICS.S.CO.,60IMarke(St..S.F. 

:-, ■.:■.,  Sydney,  Australia,  Pac,  lour,  $337.50  1st  flj 


FJ  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.    See  Vallejo  Bay 

and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2od  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONC,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Ocl.  27,  Nov    1 0 

[swsSIOO.  YOKOHAMA  c2.|fn  $150.r.t.] 

Address.  J.  D.  Sprf-Ms  &  Bros  Co.  60 1  Market  St  S.F. 


Travel  dJithouflnTuble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
.Tel.  Kearny  3512 


backs,  undulating  bosoms,  elegantly  turned 
ankles,  curvilinear  calves,  all  the  goodly- 
show  delights  our  eyes.  We  approve.  That 
is,  we  do  when  our  own  womenkind  refrain 
from  joining  the  procession.  When  they 
talk  of  it  we  remonstrate,  cajole,  and 
threaten.  When  they  take  the  final  step,  dis- 
regarding our  stuttering,  incoherent,  incon- 
sistent remonstrances,  we  first  endure,  then 
pretend  to  pity,  but  continue,  as  usual,  to  em- 
brace. But  we  men,  now,  we  civilians,  I 
mean,  how  are  we  going  to  retain  our  pres- 
tige with  the  susceptible  sex  if  the  brave  sol- 
dier boys  are  going  to  knock  us  out  with  all 
this  manly  symmetry  on  display.  Some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done,  and  the  tailors  have 
got  to  do  it.  So  let  us  get  together,  boys. 
We  must  abjure  the  dull,  uninspiring  comfort 
of  the  tubular  trousers  and  wear  the  ankle- 
embracing  puttees.  Our  coats  must  curve  in 
at  the  waist  and  our  nether  garments  must 
bulge  out  at  the  hips.  There  must  be  some 
touch  of  rakishness  to  our  headgear.  And 
we  must  lean  to  the  expression  of  a  rich  and 
rare  temperament  with  color.  Only  thus  can 
we  fitly  meet  this  terrible  and  all-devouring 
peril  of  militarism  that  is  sweeping  over  our 
fair  land. 

So  rally,  civilians.  What  ho,  tailors  !  De- 
vise for  us  something  that  will  make  us  ap- 
pear god-like  to  the  eyes  of  the  discriminating 
fair. 


Everybody  is  having  a  bully  time  studying 
the  French  language.  All  the  Red  Cross 
nurses  and  soldier  boys  are  innocently  con- 
vinced that  they  are  going  to  converse  in 
fluent  Parisian  French  in  about  six  weeks  by 
the  calendar.  Happy,  deluded  youths  1  Poor 
young  creatures  !  Let  them  just  wait,  not  too 
impatiently,  until  the  six  weeks  have  rolled  by 
and  then — well,  we  have  been  there.  We 
know  whereof  we  speak.  And  we  took  due 
precautions,  too.  We  carefully  picked  out  a 
French  girl  for  a  teacher,  a  good-looker  with 
a  passion  for  exercising  her  tongue  on  its 
native  speech.  And  we  told  that  there  girlie 
that  we  were  a  bachelor  and  had  a  salary — 
usually  unexpended — of  noble  size.  We  ex- 
cited hopes  in  our  little  teacher's  breast.  And 
maybe  she  didn't  try  her  darndest  to  make 
us   speak    French. 

Well,  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  did 
learn  to  roll  off  a  few  observations  with 
rather  a  sophisticated  air..  When  it  was 
rather  dirty  weather  we  would  cock  a  knowing 
eye  up  at  the  sky  and  say  glibly,  "II  fait  un 
vilain  temps,  n'est-ce  pas?"  We  learned  to 
sing  out,  "Eon  jour,  mademoiselle,"  and  "Au 
revoir"  quite  trippingly,  and  when  our  pretty 
teacher  poured  forth  a  vivacious  flood  in  re- 
sponse we  looked  so  wise  and  laughed  so  un- 
erringly— following  her  example — at  the  right 
places  that  she  was  fooled.  She  thought  we 
understood  89  per  cent,  of  what  she  said, 
whereas  we  assimilated  just  about  one-half  of 
1  per  cent. 

Once,  yielding  to  her  advice,  we  went  to 
hear  a  class  lecture  in  French.  There  were 
some  jokelets  sprinkled  through  it,  for  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  audience,  which  was 
principally  Americans,  laughed  very  loudly 
and  ostentatiously  at  certain  places.  We 
thank  heaven  that  we  were  spared  the  jokes, 
but  that  didn't  prevent  us  from  remarking, 
with  disapproval,  that  X  was  among  the  loud- 
est and  most  punctual  of  the  laughers.  So 
we  lay  for  X.  When  the  lecture  was  finished 
we  waited  for  him  and  said,  with  an  easy, 
casual  air,  "Oh,  I  say,  son,  you  seemed  to  be 
on  to  the  parlez-vous  all  right.  But  when  a 
fellow's  a  beginner  he  can't  catch  all  the 
jokes.  Now  what  in  the  nation  was  the  point 
at  such  and  such  a  place?"  etc.  1  thought  I 
had  him  nicely  cornered,  but  you  can  never 
corner  a  student  of  the  French  language. 
That's  one  of  the  things  they  learn  best.  The 
sneak  cried,  "By  George,  there's  my  car,  and 
there's  my  wife!"  And  he  was  off  and  away 
before  I  could  say  "Voyons." 

My  teacher  often  says  "Voyons,"  so  I  do, 
too,  but  I  forget  what  it  means.  But  it 
sounds  well,  and  really  one  must  display  a 
few  results  or  one's  friends  and  relatives 
will  begin  raking  up  the  exact  date  at  which 
we  began  our  lessons,  just  precisely  how 
many  months,  weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds  we  have  taken  them,  and  how 
our  attainments  compare  with  so  and  so's. 

I  went  to  a  French  party  the  other  night, 
receiving  the  invitation  on  the  grounds  that 
I  was  such  a  fine  French  scholar.  But  no 
more  in  mine.  It  made  me  think  of  a  lame 
man  out  on  the  floor  of  a  dancing  party.  I 
was  introduced  to  quantities  of  pretty  black- 
eyed  women,  who  chattered  like  magpies. 
And  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  in  the 
magpie  language,  for  all  I  could  make  out  of 
it.  Everybody  but  me  had  a  beautiful  time. 
Occasionally,  when  I  felt  moved  to  discourse 
at  length,  I  would  utter  three  words  of 
French  in  a  pure  and  perfect  Alameda  County 
accent  and  then  come  to  a  full  stop.  This 
happened  once  too  often,  and  T  have  decided 
to  break  the  accursed  thrall.  I  aint  going  vo 
study  French  no  more  !  I  aint  going  to  make 
any  pretense  of  knowing  anything  about 
French.  Me  for  the  flood  of  English,  pure 
and  undefiled. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 

"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"Ogden  Route"- 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and    fertile  valleys. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and   Illinois. 


•Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"  Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"Golden    State   Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


Oil -Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED— 

from 

PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 

PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Western 
Pacific 

Through  Service 
DAILY 

to 

Chicago       St.  Louis 
Kansas  City     Omaha 

via 

Salt  Lake  City 
and  Denver 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Standard  and  Tourist  Sleepers 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Electric  Lights 

Tickets,  Information,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

OAKLAND: 
1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 


Bonds  or  Bombs  ? 

YOUR  Dollars  Will  Decide. 

Tbe  Second  Liberty  Loan  of  1917. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Portland.  Oie.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  certain  Chicago  pork  packer,  visiting  the 
mountains,  was  one  of  a  group  witnessing  a 
gorgeous  sunset  in  a  sky  just  streaked  with 
lights  that  reminded  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
aurora.  "Yes,"  he  said,  when  asked  how  he 
liked  it ;  "it  certainly  is  a  mighty  colorful 
sunset^certainly  is!  By  the  way,  I  want  to 
show  you  one  my  daughter  painted." 


An  Englishman  and  his  valet  had  been  trav- 
eling due  west  from  Boston  for  five  days. 
The  traveler  found  his  servant  gazing 
thoughtfully  out  of  the  window.  He  said  to 
him:  "William,  what  are  you  thinking  of?" 
"I  was  just  thinking,  sir,  about  the  discovery 
of  Hamerica,"  replied  the  valet.  "Columbus 
didn't  do  such  a  wonderful  thing,  hafter  hall, 
when  he  found  this  country,  did  'e,  now,  sir? 
Hafter  hall's  said  and  done,  'ow  could  'e 
'elp  it?" 


For  a  long  time  Clawson  had  been  thirsting 
to  tell  Blodkins  that  he  and  George  Washing- 
ton had  nothing  in  common,  but  had  never 
found  an  opportunity.  One  day,  however, 
they  met  at  the  academy,  and  stood  together 
gazing  at  a  lovely  little  statue.  Clawson 
turned  to  his  catalogue.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "this 
is  Truth  !"  Waving  a  hand  toward  the  statue, 
he  said :  "Truth,  allow  me  to  present  my 
friend,  Mr.  Blodkins !  I  feel  sure  you  two 
have  never  met  before." 


A  newly  married  lady  was  being  inter- 
viewed by  a  reporter  of  the  local  newspaper 
just  after  the  ceremony.  "And  after  the 
honeymoon,  where  do  you  intend  to  settle 
down?"  was  his  final  question.  "At  the  old 
manse,"  said  the  bride,  as  she  hurried  away. 
The  reporter  thought  it  sounded  unusually 
familiar,  but  he  decided  to  use  it,  so  when 
it  appeared  in  print  the  report  finished  up : 
"After  the  honeymoon  the  happy  couple  in- 
tend to  live  at  the  old  man's." 


The  geography  lesson  was  about  to  begin, 
and  the  subject  of  it  was  France.  Accord- 
ingly, the  teacher  started  off  with  the  ques- 
tion :  "Now  in  this  present  terrible  war,  who 
is  our  principal  ally?"  "France,"  came  the 
answer  from  a  chorus  of  voices.  "Quite 
right,"  said  the  teacher,  beaming.  "Now  can 
any  of  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  town  in 
France  ?"  A  small  boy  at  the  back  of  the 
class  almost  fell  over  in  his  eagerness  to 
tell.     "Somewhere,"  he  said  breathlessly. 


In  the  great  drawing-room,  with  its  rich 
furniture  and  rose-shaded  lights,  the  heiress 
and  her  husband  sat  chatting  after  dinner. 
"Ernest,  dear,"  she  said  presently,  a  tender 
light  in  her  eyes,  "do  you  remember  what 
day  tomorrow  is  ?  Fancy,  we  shall  have  been 
married  nine  years,  and  not  once  have  I 
missed  baking  you  a  special  cake  for  the  day, 
have  I?"  Ernest  gazed  fondly  at  her.  "No, 
my  darling,"  he  agreed.  "You  have  never 
failed  me,  Hildegarde,  and  I  look  back  on 
those  cakes  as  milestones   in  my  life." 


With  black  rage  and  indignation  seething 
in  his  heart,  Blonks  knocked  at  the  boss'  pri- 
vate   door.      "Come    in — come    in !"    came    in 

sharp  tones.     "Please,  sir "  began  Blonks. 

"Oh,  it's  you!"  said  the  boss,  raising  one  eye. 
"Office  boys  were  surely  invented  to  worry 
busy  men !  Out  with  it  quickly !  What  do 
you  want  now?"  "The  chief  clerk  kicked  me 
this  morning  for  being  late  !"  blurted  out  the 
boy.  "I  aint  going  to  be  kicked  by  no  clerk!" 
"Hang  it  all !"  thundered  the  chief,  "you  don't 
expect  me  to  do  everything  myself,  do  you?" 


They  had  a  terrible  scrap  over  whether  the 
Bible  should  be  in  or  out  of  the  schools. 
Finally  it  came  to  a  vote.  It  was  a  tie.  The 
president  of  the  school  board  was  a  Swede. 
Both  sides  were  afraid  of  him.  Neither  side 
knew  which  way  he  would  vote.  A  school 
trustee,  against  the  Bible,  suggested  that  the 
president  take  a  week  to  think  it  over  before 
casting  the  deciding  vote.  A  Baptist  minister, 
on  the  other  side,  a  school  trustee,  jumped 
up  and  offered  a  Bible  he  had  in  his  pocket 
to  the  president  with  the  suggestion  that  he 
read  it   and  see  if  there  was  anything  objec- 


tionable in  it.  The  next  week  the  board  asked 
for  the  president's  decision.  He  replied : 
"My  wife  and  I  sat  up  five  nights  to  read 
that  book.  It  is  a  good  book  !  Not  one  vord 
about  Minneapolis  in  it.  I  read  a  lot  about 
Saint  Paul.     I  vote  no." 


William's  uncle  was  a  very  tall,  fine-looking 
man,  while  his  father  was  very  small.  Wil- 
liam admired  his  uncle,  and  wished  to  grow 
up  like  him.  One  day  he  said  to  his  mother: 
"Mamma,  how  did  uncle  grow  so  big  and 
tall?"  His  mother  said:  "Well,  when  uncle 
was  a  small  boy  he  was  always  a  very  good 
boy,  and  tried  to  do  what  was  right  at  all 
times  ;  so  God  let  him  grow  up  big  and  tall." 
William  thought  this  over  seriously  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  said :  "Mamma,  what  kind  of 
a  boy  was  papa  ?" 


The  acumen  of  Julius  Rosenwald,  who  sub- 
scribed $2,000,000  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  led  a 
Chicagoan  to  say :  "It  was  impossible  to 
overreach  Rosenwald,  even  when  he  was  a 
boy.  One  summer  day,  when  a  boy,  he  de- 
livered some  eggs  to  a  druggist  for  egg  phos- 
phate and  such  like  drinks.  The  druggist 
counted  the  eggs,  and  there  was  one  egg 
over.  Julius  demanded  it  back,  but  the 
druggist  said:  'No,  I'll  keep  it,  and  you  can 
have  a  drink  at  the  fountain.'  'All  right,'  said 
the  boy.  'Now,  then,'  said  the  druggist,- 
'what'll  you  have  ?'  'Egg  phosphate,'  said 
Julius." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Koenielisches  Koncert. 
Nicky,   I    have  just   been    thinking, 

What    a    fine    thing    it    would    be 
If  we'd   split  the   world   between   us — 

With   a   major   part    for   me. 

Willy,    I    have   just   been   thinking, 
It  would  be  a  nice  thing,   too, 

If  we'd  cop   the  solar  system — 
With   the   biggest  part   for  you. 

Nicky,    I   have   just   been   thinking, 

It   is   really   very   silly 
To  allow  the  Danes  their  freedom. 

When  they  could  belong  to — Willy. 

Willy,    I    have  just   been    thinking, 

Diplomats   are  always   tricky, 
So   let's    make    that    treaty   secret, 

Till  we  have  things  cornered — Nicky. 

Nicky,  I  have  just  been  thinking, 

If    you    let    the    Duma    vote, 
And   pull  strings  on  it  adroitly, 

You  can  make   it  be  the  goat. 

Willy,  I  have  just  been  thinking. 

When  we  have  all  Europe  cinched — 

P.    S.     There's  a  revolution 

And  your  Nicky  has  been  pinched. 

Nicky,    I  have  just  been   thinking. 

It   will    get   a  trifle   hot, 
If  the   Germans,    like  the    Russians 

Finally  turn  on  me  and  Gott.* 

*"Gott,"  American  pronunciation  with  the  "o" 
short,   as   in   "shot"   and   "not"   and   "pot." 

"How  much  more  is  there?"  I  asked  the  C. 
O.   B. 

"There's  a  good  deal,"  admitted  the  C.  O.  B. 

"Then  turn  to  the  last  stanza,"  I  advised,  "and 
let's  see  if  they  lived  happily  ever  after." 

And  the  C.  O.  B.  concluded: 

Nicky,  I  have  just  been  thinking, 
Since  your  throne  has  met  its  fall, 

When   we've  seized   the  solar  system, 
I  had  better  keep  it  all. 

Willy,    I   have  just   been    thinking. 

Please  take  care,  don't  bump  your  head, 

When   from  all  your  dreams  of  empire — 
Some  one  kicks  you  out  of  bed. 

— Dean    Collins,    in    Portland    Oregonian. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St.,    San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Hanki  of  San  Francisco 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

June  30th,  1917 

Assets §iiJ,ftti(;,290.T9 

Deposits 61.3S1  .l^0.f3 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,185.170.16 

Kmplovees'  Pension  Fund 259.fi42.ss 

Number  of  Perositors 65,717 

For  the  sir  months  ending  June  3<"th,  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  —  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  aid  210  feel  long 

Manufacturer*    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 


Office  and  Works: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


City  Office: 
260  California  Street 


WHAT    MAY    OCCUR    IF    YOU    DO 
NOT  MAK.e  A  WILL. 

Ninety-seven  percent,  of  Americans  own- 
ing property  do  not  make  wills.  They  work 
hard  to  accumulate  property  but  pay  little 
attention  to  its  final  disposition.  Most  of 
them  leave  children  or  other  dependents  who 
are  incapable  of  administering  the  estate  or 
preserving  it  after  distribution. 

When  a  proper  will  has  not  been  made, 
real  estate  can  not  be  sold  or  leased  without 
expensive  proceedings  and  personal  or  busi- 
ness property  may  have  to  be  sacrificed; 
the  estate  will  have  to  be  distributed  to  heirs 
who  may  waste  or  lose  their  inheritence 
through  ignorance  or  inexperience. 

The  expense  of  administering  can  be  re- 
duced and  the  preservation  of  the  estate 
provided  for  if  a  will  is  properly  drawn  and 
Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 
appointed  Executor  and  Trustee. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  with 
you  this  most  important  matter. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


The  Only  French  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
French -American  Bank  of  Savings 

i  Member  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

DECEMBER  30, 1916 
Total  Resources 
$9,120,415.25 

DIRECTORS : 

J.  M.  Dtrpas 
John  Gbl? 
J.  S.  Godeau 
Leon  Becqueru    Arthur  Legallel 
GeoW.McNear 
X.  De  I'irhon 


Interest  on  Savings  Deposits 
for  year  1916  was  paid  at  tbe 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

110  SUTTER  ST. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Capital $  4.on'i.ooo.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2.310,762.33 

Deposits 62,274,146.22 

Issues    Letters    of    Credit   and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  BIdg.  Higgins  Bldg. 
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o/xUfo 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

I  Correspondence  with  collectors  invited  I 


PERSONAL. 

Noies  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Page  have  announced 
[he  engacement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Leslie 
Page,  and  Mr.  Donald  Armstrong  of  Riverside. 
Miss  Page  is  the  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Page  and  the  cousin  of  Mrs  Charle=  Buckingham. 
No   date   has  been   set   for   the   wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Xewhall  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 
their  guests  having  been  Major  Henry  Kiersted 
and  Mrs.  Kiersted,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler 
Curran.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  New- 
hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker.  Mrs.  Norris 
King  Davis,  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Annsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman  gave  a  dinnei 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  iu  Ross.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  \Y.  McXear, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
K.  Annsby,  Dr.  Ernest  Dwight  Chipman  and  Mrs. 
Chipman.  and  Mr.  H.  M.  A  Miller. 

Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Francisca 
Club,  complimenting   Miss    Cara   Coleman. 

Mrs.  Harold  Cooke  was  the  honored  guest  at  a 
luncheon  presided  over  Saturday  by  Miss  K2the- 
rine  Ramsay,  her  guests  assembling  at  the  Bur- 
lingame Country  Club- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnarrl  -.vert  hosts  at  a 
dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  complimenting  their  niece.  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson.  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss 
Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Mary 
Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Cara  Coleman.  Miss  Jean- 
nettc  Bertbeau.  Miss  Helen  Keener,  Miss  Helen 
Tallani.  Mr.  Harry  Crocker.  Mr.  "Wilbam  S. 
Tevis.  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  R.  Ranney.  Mr.  Clark  Crocker. 
Mr.  Gordon  Johnson.  Mr.  Winthrop  Austin.  Mr. 
Lansing  Tevis.  Mr.  Charles  Turtle.  Mr.  Gordon 
Tevis.  Mr.  Brook?  Sawyer,  and  Lieutenant  F.  M. 
InglebarL 

Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  gave  a  dinner  recently 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
William  F.  Hirt.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  King  Macnmber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Garritt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight.  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  and 
Mr.    Walter    Martin. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue,  her  guest?  including  Mrs,  Charles  Biyth. 
Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs.  Philip  Kamra,  Miss 
Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss  Phyllis 
de  Young,   and  Miss  Elizabeth   George. 

A  tea-dance  will  be  given  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
on  November  17th  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
Red  Star  Animal  Relief.  The  patronesses  for  the 
affair  will  be  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Bowie 
Derrick,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  James  Ward 
Kceney.  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  J.  R-  K. 
Xuttall,  Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick,  Mrs. 
William     S.     Tevis.     Mrs.     Ira    Pierce,     Mrs.     Ran- 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Build  yonr  Home  on  an  acre  Villa  Rite  in  the 
foothills  near  Hillsborough,  Delightful  Climate 
the  year  round.  Beautiful  View.  We  build  to 
suit. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St 

H.  B.  CUFTON.  Sales  Manager 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


Large  Modern  Home  Completely  Furnished, 

Garage  for  two  autos  and  one  acre  of 
garden,  in  exclusive  Claremont  sec- 
tion of  Berkeley,  for  rent  for  one  year. 
Address  Box  B,  Argonaut  office. 


dolph  Huntington  -Miner.  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker, 
Mrs.  Cvrus  Walker,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs. 
Donzelf  Stoney,  Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell. 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Herbert  MofStt,  Mrs.  Tames  King  Steele, 
Mrs  Eerthe  L.  Welch,  Mrs.  St^.sun  Winslow, 
Miss    Laura   McKinstry,    and    Miss   Jennie   Hooker. 

Mrs.  Charles  R-  McCormick  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor.  Mrs. 
Frederick  McXear,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cole  Crimrmns, 
Mrs  Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Tavlor.  Tr.,  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt, 
Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton.  and  Mr^.  Laurance 
Irving  Scott. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  entertained  a  group  01 
friends  recentlv  at  a  luncheon  given  at  her  home 
iu  Eurlingame.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Chafes  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  John  s.  Drum. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Douglas 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Xewhall.  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron, 
Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis,  and  Miss  Mariorie  Jos- 
selvn. 

Mrs  Louis  F.  Monteagle  gave  a  reception  Sun- 
day for  the  men  of  the  United  States  Training 
Camp.  Assisting  Mrs.  Monteagle  in  recsivmg 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  Oliver  Wyman,  Mrs.  James 
Potter  Langhorne.  Mrs.  William  E.  Storey.  Mrs. 
Henry  J  Crocker.  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler. 
Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan.  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home 
Lansdale.  Miss  Tean  Wheeler.  Miss  Mary  Gorgas, 
Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Ruth  Loring.  Miss  Edith 
Kvnnersley,  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy.  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampert,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler.  Miss  Kathenne 
Wheeler.  Miss  Gwladys  Eowen,  Miss  Ethel  McAl- 
lister, Miss  Ethel  Earrows,  Miss  Frederika  Olis. 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Minerva  Lovell.  Miss 
Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Xewell  Drown.  Miss  Kale 
Crocker,   and  Miss  Helen  Moreland. 

Miss  Rhoda  Xiebling  was  the  honored  guest  at 
a  luncheon  given  recently  at  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Club  by  Miss  Louise  McXear.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Horace  Bradford  Clifton.  Mrs.  John 
Ward  Mailliard,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Walter  Boardman.  Miss 
Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Elizabeth  Fee,  Miss  Mama 
Fee.  Miss  Margaret  Holmes,  Miss  Margaret  Boyd, 
Miss  Lilian  Whitney.  Miss  Frederika  Otis.  Miss 
Clarissa  Hale,  and  Miss  Hannah  Du  Bois. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Xewhall  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Edward  Pringlc.  Mrs.  Norris  King 
Davis.  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Drum.  Mrs.  Frank  Y.  West,  Mrs. 
Toseph  Bryant  Crockett,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze. 

Mrs.  Edson  Lewis  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  last 
Monday  at  her  home  in  the  Presidio,  her  guests 
including  Captain  Max  Elser,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Elser.  Lieutenant  WarfieM  Monroe  Lewis,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley 
Kottmaier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  enter- 
tained at  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Washington  Street,  complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  B.  Storey  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Paul  Foster  gave  a  Red  Cross  tea  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Rafael,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Robert  Menzies,  Mrs.  S.  Leonard 
Abbott,  Mrs.  Sherwood  Coffin.  Mrs.  George  Hind. 
Mrs.    Aimer  Xewhall,   and    Mrs.    Forrest    Carey. 

Miss  Marita  Rossi  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  borne  in  Atherton  in  compliment  to  Miss 
June  Braun. 

Mr.  and  Mr?.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  com- 
plimenting Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  The 
guests  bidden  to  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Joseph 
Bryant  Crockett.  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs. 
Laurance  Irving  Scott.  Mr.  George  A.  Pope, 
Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Robert  Cole- 
man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  were  dinner 
hosts  last  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    William  B.    Storey. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  gave  a  dinner  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  Hjs 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMulHn, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julian  Thome.  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Kingsbury,  Mrs.  Edna  Callahan,  Miss  Edith 
Bull,  Miss  Marion  Zeile.  Miss  Helen  Keeney, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Percy  King,  Colonel 
Richard  Croxton,  Commander  Walter  Izard,  U.  S. 
X.,  Colonel  T.  C.  Haines,  and  Captain  C.  C. 
ClaveL 

Mr.  Scott  Weisser  of  San  Francisco  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  Friday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 12th,  having  as  guests  Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Kirchner  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  5chu- 
delj  Miss  Helen  Silva,  Miss  Dorothy  Weisser.  and 
Mr.    A.    W.    Plummer. 


Newlywed — Why  don't  you  marry,  old  top? 
You're  broke  all  the  time  anyway ! — Life. 


Low  boiling  points 
—the  first  links  in 
the  continuous 
chain-—give  easy 
starting. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Abby  Parrott. 

It  seems  fitting  when  so  notable  a  figure  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Parrott  has  been  called  by  death 
that  a  word  should  be  said  in  tribute  to  her 
character   and   her  memory. 

To  a  wide  vision  and  the  highest  possible 
sense  of  duty  she  brought  a  great  patience, 
for  which  she  prayed,  a  clear,  controlled  in- 
tellect, an  unwearying  and  silent  charity,  sup- 
ported by  a  sense  of  justice  that  never  failed. 

In  the  phrase  of  one  who  knew  her  well, 
she  was  "a  great  woman."  From  the  shadowy 
waters  of  another  who  knew  Iter  well,  these 
lines  of  sincere  affection  and  uttermost  re- 
spect are  written  as  a  feeble  expression  of  an 
inexpressible  appreciation. 

October  1C,  1917. 


M.  E. 


The  Alma  Gluck  Concerts. 
Alma  Gluck,  the  American  soprano,  will 
give  concerts  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  November  4th  and  11th, 
and  at  the  Auditorium  Opera  House  in  Oak- 
land on  Tuesday  night,  November  6th. 
Everywhere  Miss  Gluck  is  greeted  by  throngs 
that  tax  the  capacity  of  the  theatres  and 
halls  in  which  she  appears.  Sold-out  houses 
are  the  rule  at  Gluck  recitals,  and  no  doubt 
this  condition  will  prevail  at  Miss  Gluck's 
concerts  in  the  Bay  cities,  for  already  Man- 
ager Oppenheirner  of  the  Will  L.  Greenbaum 
office,  who  is  managing  the  affair,  is  being 
besieged  with  requests  for  seats  and  boxes. 
Miss  Gluck's  programmes  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  her  management  and  they  will  be 
found  to  be  veritable  feasts  of  song.  On  the 
first  programme  the  initial  group  includes 
works  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Spohr,  and  Bee- 
thoven. Then  comes  a  group  by  Schubert. 
Loewe,  Brahms,  Reger,  and  Richard  Strnuss. 
Group  three  contains  "'Green"  and  "I-an- 
toches,"  by  Debussy,  Glinka's  "Persian  Song," 
Moussorgsky's  "Starlet,  Where  Art  Thou." 
and  Rachmaninoff's  "These  Radiant  Nigl 
Works  by  Yogrich,  William  J.  McCoy's  beau- 
tiful "The  Only  Voice,"  Grind's  '"Behwe 
Yourself  Before  Folk."  Ward-Stephens'  "The 
Nightingale."  and  other  numbers  are  in- 
cluded in  the  offering.  And  those  who  know 
Alma  Gluck  are  anticipating  with  much  pleas- 
ure a  long  Hst  of  encore  numbers  for  which 
Miss  Gluck  has  gained  much  fame. 

The  programme  of  the  second  concert  is  oi 
equal  attractiveness,  featuring  works  of  Ra- 
meau,  Mozart,  Haendel,  Ott,  Rachmaninoff. 
Paladilhe.  Rim  sky- Korsakoff,  and  arrange- 
ments by  McCoy.  Zimbalist.  William  Amies 
Fisher,  and  Fuentes.  At  this  concert  Signor 
de  Stefano.  the  famous  harpist,  will  be  assist- 
ing artist,  and  will  render  works  by  Longo. 
Zabel.   Debussy,  Bach,  etc. 

The  Oakland  programme  contains  still  an- 
other selections  of  works,  but  of  equal  beauty. 
De  Stefano  will  appear  at  the  Oakland  con- 
cert- 
Mail  orders  for  the  San  Francisco  events 
should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Will  L.  Green- 
baum Attractions,  care  of  Sherman.  Clay  S: 
Co..  San  Francisco,  and  for  the  Oakland  event 
to  Miss  Z.  W.  Potter,  manager,  care  of  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.,  in  Oakland.  The  general 
ticket  sale  will  begin  Wednesday,  October 
31st,  at  the  usual  offices,  but  it  should  be 
understood  that  mail  orders,  if  accompanied 
by  check,  will  receive  precedence  over  the 
regular  sale. 

*♦*■ 

"Potash  and  Perlmutter  in  Society" 
Local    theatre-goers    who    laughed    at    the 
whimsicalities    of    "Potash     and     Perlmutter"  ! 
when   seen   here  before   will   be  glad   to   learn 
that  their  old  friends  return  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  beginning  Monday.   October  29th,  in  j 
an    entirely    new    play    along    original     lines 
called    "Potash    and    Perlmutter    in    Society." 
which    is    a    continuation    of    the    adventures 
of   the   inimitable   "Abe"    Potash    and    "Maw- 
russ"    Perlmutter   of   Montague   Glass'    Satur- 
day   Evening    Post    stories.      It    will    be    seen 
here    for    the    first    time    and    with    a    super- 
excellent  cast  including  Jules  Jordon.  Charles 
Upson,   and   Pearl   Sindelar. 


Some  years  ago  one  of  the  members  of  the  ' 
Trieste  council  was  informed  by  a  secret 
agent  that,  within  a  few  hours'  time,  the  city 
would  be  faced  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  , 
Austria  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  its  principal 
square.  A  meeting  of  the  city  council  was 
immediately  called.  It  sat  during  the  night 
hours,  and  passed  a  resolution  affirming  the 
intention  of  the  city  to  put  up  a  statue  to 
Verdi  on  the  very  spot  chosen  by  the  heredi- 
tary enemy.  On  the  following  morning  the 
demand  of  Austria  was  received,  but  the 
council  replied  that  tbeir  decision  was  already 
taken,  and  that  it  could  not  be  revoked.  The 
people  of  Trieste  see  in  the  statue  of  the 
great  Italian  composer  a  symbol  of  Irre- 
dentism,  not  only  because  of  Verdi's  na- 
tionality, but  because  the  five  letters  of  the 
name  Verdi  stand  for  "Viva  el  Re  d'  Italia." 


According  to  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
automobiles  sold  thus  far  this  year  in  the 
United   States  have  been  bought  by   farmers. 


F.  N.  DOWLINO 


FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 


26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PAR 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


Hotel 

LesAipjeles 


ndriq 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 

high  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Francisca  os 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Yice-Prei  ass  I>boi  Direclw 


rsior 
cans 

)WIN 
ttredw     J 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  Wes% 
O/fers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- . 
sine. 

Thirty -five  minutes  From  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING. 
TENNIS,  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


CLOYNE  COURT 

Berkeley,  California 

A  quiet,  sunny  bote1  at  the  foot  of  the 
Berkeley  hills — one  block  fiona  the  e'rf- 
tric  pat  line—  forty-five  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  yan  Francisco. 


Telephone  Berkeley  4710 


J.  M.  PIERCE.  Mgr. 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trasses  nnA  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francuco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douel&i  4017 
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PERSONAL. 

I  Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a   resume  of  move- 
lents   to   and   from    this   city    and    Coast   and 
le  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    K.    Mcintosh,    who    have 
een    passing    the    summer    at    their    country    home 
ack    of    Redwood    City,    have    taken    a    house    on 
"acific   Avenue    for   the   winter   season. 
-     Mrs.     Eugene     Lent     has     returned     from     New 
j'ork,  where  she  went  to  place  her  young  daughter, 
liss    Ruth   Lent,    at   school-      Mrs.    Lent's   sojourn 
ji  the   East   was   shortened   owing  to   the   departure 
Iflpr    San    Antonio,    Texas,    of    her    son-in-law,    Mr. 
■*Bfaul   Fagan. 

JI  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  is  sojourning  at 
flVhite  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia,  where  she 
Hrill  visit  for  a  month.  Mrs.  Crocker  will  re- 
ljiain    on    the    Atlantic    coast    throughout    I  he    win- 

;r. 
■  I  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle    returned    Sunday   from   New 
!j'ork,  whither  she  accompanied  her  son,  Mr.  Mark 
■(■erstle,    who    has   returned   to    his   studies  at   Har- 

ard  University. 
il  Mrs.  Mary  Wilcox  Lougstreet  arrived  last  Mon- 
jlay  from  the  south  and  has  taken  an  apartment 
■  lit  Stanford  Court,  where  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph Huntington  Miner,  is  spending  the  winter. 
II  Mrs.  Robert  Young  Hayne  has  returned  from 
\ew  York,  where  she  went  to  see  her  son,  Mr. 
ftobin  Hayne,  who  recently  joined  the  aviation 
Harps   of  the   army. 

1|  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Lowell  Garthwaite  will  re- 
urn  next  week  from  the  southern  part  ul  the 
.  state,  where  they  have  been  spending  their  honey- 
|jooon,  and  will  take  possession  of  their  new  home 
I  n   Piedmont. 

B  Mrs.  Sherman  Stow  will  take  her  departure  for 
jVew  York  October  22d  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edward  Bright  Bruce- 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman,  accompanied  by  her 
Children,  the  Misses  Mary  and  Jeannette  Whit- 
man and  Master  Frederick  and  Master  Malcolm 
(Whitman,  returned  last  week  to  New  York,  after 
ji  delightful  summer  passed  at  Mrs.  Whitman's 
:ountry   seat   in   Hillsborough. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Holmes  have  returned  to 
heir  home  in  St.  Louis,  after  having  passed  the 
jumtner  at  their  country  place  in  Sausalito.  Mr. 
ml  Mrs.  Holmes  will  return  to  California  in  the 
spring. 

Lieutenant  Wilder  Dupuy  Baker,  U.  S.  N-, 
ind  Mrs.  Baker,  who  have  been  visiting  in  San 
Francisco  for  several  weeks,  returned  to  their 
home  in  the  East  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  have  closed 
their  home,  Beaulieu,  at  Rutherford,  and  have 
taken  a  house  on  Clay  Street  for  the  winter 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Eyre  Pinckard  have 
taken  a  house  on  Vallejo  Street  for  the  winter. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott  have  taken 
possession  of  their  new  home  on  Divisadero 
Street,  after  having  passed  several  months  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  at  their  country- 
seat   in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith  is  visiting  the  Misses 
Annette,  Miriam,  and  Cora  Ives  at  their  country 
home,  Happy  Creek  Ranch,  near  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  Sr.,  has  taken  an  apart- 
ment at  Sutter  and  Gough  Streets  for  the  winter 
months. 

: ',  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  has  arrived  in  New 
York  where  she  will  sojourn  until  the  Christmas 
holidays,  when  she  will  return  to  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Albert  Frank  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Irene  Frank,  are  visiting  Mrs.  Irving  Brandeis  at 
her  home  in  Omaha  and  will  not  return  to  San 
Francisco    until    some    time    next    month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  are  in  New  York 
City   and    are   guests   at    the    Ritz-Carleton. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Marcus     Koshland     and     their 


daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Koshland,  are  visiting 
at  Ayre,  near  Boston,  as  the  guests  of  Captain 
Robert    Koshland,    U.    S.    A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  arc  passing  sev- 
eral weeks  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
before  returning  to  their  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt.  Jr.,  have 
taken  an  apartment  on  Pacific  Avenue,  where  they 
will  pass  the  winter.  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Hunt  have 
recently  returned  from  an  extended  sojourn  in 
the  East. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Koshland  is  entertaining  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Leon  Guggenheim,  at  her  home  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  and  Mile.  Renee  Criticos 
returned  last  week  from  a  trip  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks  took  her  departure  this 
week  for  American  Lake,  where  =hc  will  join 
Major    Weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  will  leave  in 
a  few  days  for  New  York,  where  they  will  spend 
several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Dibblee  are  visiting  in 
New   York  and  are  guests  at   the  Hotel   Biltmore. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Braun  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  June  Braun,  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Los  Angeles,  after  a  delightful  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  they  were  guests  at  the  Hotel  Fair- 
mont. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cole  Crimmins  has  taken  a  house 
on  Vallejo  Street  for  the  winter  season.  Mrs. 
Crimmins'  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  McCormick,  will  divide  their  time  be- 
tween their  country  place  in  Menlo  Park  and 
their   Vallejo    Street   residence. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Wilson  has  gone  to  American 
Lake,    where  she  has  joined   Mr.   Wilson. 

Dr.  John  Harold  Philip  and  Mrs.  Philip  have 
given  up  their  home  on  Taylor  Street  and  have 
moved  to  Burlingame,  where  they  will  pass  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Kuhn  have  moved  to 
Burlingame,  where  they  have  taken  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  for  the  winter 
months. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  is  visiting  in  San 
Francisco  from  her  home  in  Monterey.  Later  in 
the  winter  Mrs.  Knox  will  go  to  Santa  Barbara 
and   Coronado   for  a  period  of  several   weeks. 

Miss  Margaret  Casserly  left  last  week  for  New 
York  to  be   gone  for  a   couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  have  returned  from 
Woodside,  where  they  passed  a  few  days  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Kent's  mother,  Mrs.  James 
Athearn   Folger. 

Miss  Ruth  Heller  and  Miss  Eleanor  Haas  de- 
parted last  week  for  New  York,  where  they  will 
resume  their  studies  at  one  of  the  fashionable 
seminaries. 

Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis  arid  her  little  daughters, 
the  Misses  Ruth  and  Marjorie  Davis,  left  Thurs- 
day for  Long  Beach,  where  they  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Hotel  Virginia  for  the  winter  season. 
Captain    Davis    is    stationed    at    San    Pedro. 

Miss  Rhoda  Niebling  left  Wednesday  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  remain  throughout  the  win- 
ter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page  have  left  for 
Washington,   where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  is  visiting  in  Port- 
land, where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kerr  and  Mrs.  Peter  Kerr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Tracey  Ryone  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken 
an    apartment    in    town    for    the    winter    season. 

Mrs.  Emmeline  Childs,  who  was  a  recent  visitor 
in  San  Francisco,  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Los  Angeles  from  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  Potter 
Hotel    in    Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Storey,  who  arrived 
last  week  from  their  home  in  Chicago  and  have 
been  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  left  Tuesday 
for    Los    Angeles,    where    they    are    visiting    Mrs. 


French  Confectioner/ 


Our  Marzipan  o  r 
Almond  Paste,  just 
the  thing- for  an  after- 
dinner  confection. 

Wholcale  and  retail  manufacturers  of  cakes, 
pastries,  ic*  cream  and  fancy  ices. 

211  POWELL  ST.    .     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Go  Next  Sunday! 

50%    Reduction    for    Round    Trip 
Tickets  via  Southern  Pacific  Lines 

in    California    Between    Points  Where    the 
One -Way  Fare  Ranges  from  50^  to  $5. 

SOME  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
BETWEEN 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

AND 

SAN  JOSE..    $1.25 

SACRAMENTO 2.50 

STOCKTON  2.35 

SANTA  ROSA 1.25 

^^_^^  Oil  Burning  Locomotives;   No  Cinders;    No  Annoy- 

^^V  JL^^S^  ins  Smoke;  Steam  Heated  Cars;  Automatic  Safety 

J^iXn^Rj^.  B,ock  Sifmals. 

Southern 
5  Pacific 

Write  for  Folder  on  the  "Apache Trail  of  Arizona" 


YOUR.   VERY    GOOD     HEALTH" 


SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  is  prepared  with  eighty-five  per  cent,  water  from  Glacier  Spring, 
one  of  the  group  of  springs  at  Shasta  Springs,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  selected  root  of  Jamaica,  gin- 
ger, choice  extracts  of  fruit  and  pure  cane  sugar,  scientifically  compounded. 

GLACIER  SPRING  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  pure  melted  snows  of  Mt.  Shasta.  It 
is  practically  non-mineral  which  renders  it  much  more  preferable  for  the  manufacture  of  ginger 
ale  than  the  water  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Inasmuch  as  ginger  ale,  when  ready  for 
market,  consists  of  fully  eighty-five  per  cent,  water,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  the  Purer  the 
water,  the  Better  the  ale. 

SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  may  be  truthfully  termed  THE  HEALTH  DRINK  OF  ALL 
DRINKS.  AT  ALL  DEALERS  Or  the 


SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO-OAKLAND 
SACRAMENTO-LOS  ANGELES 


Storey's  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall    Roe. 

Mrs.  A.  Schwabacher  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  in  Seattle  with 
her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Schwabacher.  Mr.  Samuel  Schwabacher  accom- 
panied his  mother  south  and  will  visit  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  few  weeks  before  returning  to 
his   home   in   Seattle. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Fenmmore  has  left  for  Waco, 
Texas,  where  she  will  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  S. 
M.    Gardner. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  has  reopened  her  home 
on  Washington  Street,  after  having  passed  the 
summer  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Major  Conger  Pratt,  U.  S.  A„  and  Mrs.  Pratt 
left  Thursday  evening  for  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  the  latter  will  have  charge  of  the  aviation 
esquadrille. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  spent  the  week-end  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Harry  Sears  Bates  has  returned  to  her 
ranch  near  Stockton  from  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

Lieutenant  James  Howell  returned  Saturday  to 
his  home  on  Lyon  Street,  after  a  few  weeks'  visit 
in  the    East. 

Mrs.  William  Mein  lias  returned  to  her  home 
in  Washington,  after  having  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the   summer  in    California. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  Murray  will  spend  the  winter 
in  Washington,  where  she  has  taken  an  apart- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Sydney  A.  Cloman  has  arrived  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  where  she  will  pass  the  winter, 
so  as  to  be  near  Colonel  Cloman,  who  is  sta- 
tioned   at    Camp    Zachary    Taylor. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Hitt  left  Wednesday  for  her 
home  in  the  East,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  have  taken 
possession   of  their   new   home   on   Jackson   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Josselyn  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis    for  the   winter   season. 

Among  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  recently 
are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Cellanten  and  son,  New 
York;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Zeche  and  Miss  L.  Zeche, 
Long  Beach;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Washburn  and  son, 
Wawona,  California;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Banker, 
Belvedere;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Lane.  Wyandotte, 
Michigan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Wesson,  Palo  Alto; 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Baldney,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
J.  Meloche,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McHough- 
ton,  Pasadena,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  May- 
berry,    Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  returned  Wednes- 
day to  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  an  absence 
of  several  months  in  the  East. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  from  Los 
Angeles  are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Mueller,  Mr.  W. 
M.  Murdock,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fratens,  Mr.  W.  P.  Shaw, 
Mr.  C.  I.  Thomson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Wheeler,  Mr. 
A.  Foster,  Mr.  Howard  and  family,  Mr.  Frank 
P.  Wallton,  Mrs.  Fred  Wallton,  Mr.  M.  Wheeler, 
and  Mr.   A.  J.  Bothwaite. 


Jesse  Owens  is  employed  as  driver  for  an 
ice  and  coal  company  in  Frankfort,  Indiana. 
He  has  worked  for  the  same  firm  fourteen 
years.  During  that  time  he  has  driven  ice 
wagons  a  total  distance  of  51,424  miles 
walked  24,979  miles,  moved  500,000  bottles  oi 
milk  off  ice,  moved  twelve  carloads  of  gro- 
ceries and  six  carloads  of  watermelons  and 
cantaloupes  off  ice,  hitched  and  unhitched 
horses  14.000  times,  and  said  "Good-morning" 
1,350,000  times. 


According  to  a  calculation  made  by  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  a  Mallet  locomotive  over  what  it 
was  two  years  ago  would  buy  a  160-acre  farm 
at  $125  an  acre,  build  a  $5000  residence  on  it, 
provide  for  $2500  worth  of  implements  and 
farm  machinery,  twenty-five  dairy  cows  at  $75 
each,  $700  for  teams  and  wagons,  a  $1500 
automobile,  and  still  leave  $150  for  incidentals 
— and  this  represents  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  only  one  locomotive. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  on 
the  6th  of  this  month  a  remarkable  woman 
has  been  taken  from  the  human  scene.  Fate 
willed  that  her  days,  which  were  prolonged 
beyond  the  usual  span,  should  be  passed  in 
the  comparatively  minor  occupations  of  pri- 
vate life.  No  one  who  became  acquainted 
with  her  sufficiently  to  gain  some  insight  into 
her  character  can  avoid  regretting  that  she 
had  not  been  granted  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising her  powers  in  a  larger  sphere.  For 
hers  was  certainly  an  unusual  combination 
of  qualities.  She  had  a  strength  of  will  such 
as  few  men  possess ;  but  this,  far  from  im- 
pairing, enhanced  in  power  and  depth  a 
tenderness  and  sympathy  that  was  essentially 
feminine.  To  courage  and  force,  which  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  masculine  attributes, 
she  added  a  gentleness  and  charm  which  were 
peculiarly  her  own.  Young  people  were  espe- 
cially attracted  by  her  and  to  her.  Although 
her  life  was  on  the  whole  prosperous,  she 
had  more  than  her  due  share  of  pain  and 
sorrow.  This  she  bore,  however,  with  a  se- 
renity that  arose  from  no  lack  of  feeliny 
either  in  depth  or  breadth,  but  from  that 
strength  of  character  which  enabled  her  to 
control  at  least  the  outward  expression  of 
her  own  suffering.  In  her  youth  she  had 
been  very  beautiful,  and  she  maintained  up 
to  the  time  of  her  last  illness  an  appearance 
of  great  dignity  and  distinction.  At  all  times 
she  was  a  pleasant  companion,  for  her  read> 
sense  of  humor,  her  keen  scent  for  the  ludi- 
crous, combined  with  her  unfailing  kindness 
of  heart,  gave  her  talk  a  delightful  flavor  that 
stimulated  and  harmed  not.  Throughout  her 
last  illness,  which  extended  over  months,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  ministrations  of 
devoted  love,  must  have  been  extremely  try- 
ing, she  preserved  the  same  cheerful  serenity 
which  was  her  chief  characteristic.  It  was 
remarked  by  all  who  came  into  contact  with 
her  during  this  time  that  no  word  of  com- 
plaint was  ever  uttered  by  her,  that  she 
showed  not  even  the  natural  querulousness  of 
the  invalid.  On  the  contrary  she  was  on  the 
alert  to  express  her  appreciation  of  every' 
little  care  or  attention.  Hers  was  a  fine  spirit, 
and  for  those  who  loved  her  "there  has  passed 
away  a  glory  from  the  earth."  O. 

October   15,   1917. 


Farmers  of  Mississippi  have  organized 
themselves  into  cooperative  associations,  one 
of  their  primary  purposes  being  the  joint 
shipment  of  produce  to  markets. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He — Are  you  fond  of  indoor  sports?  She — 
Yes,  if  they  know  when  to  go   home. — Tiger. 

Him  (learning  to  waltz) — Is  it  hard  to  re- 
verse ?  Her — No  ;  just  take  your  foot  off  my 
right  one  and  put  it  on  my  left. — Princeton 
Tiger. 

"How  did  you  get  rid  of  all  your  money?" 
"Some  of  it  I  was  touched  for  and  some  of 
it  I  was  tagged  for." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Floorwalker — Hurry  out,  madam.  The 
store's  afire.  Mrs.  Bargains — Oh,  is  it  ? 
Then  I'll  just  wait  for  the  fire  sale. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Owens — My  landlord  has  ordered  me  out 
because  I  can't  pay  my  rent.  Bowens — Glad 
I  met  you.  So  has  mine.  Let's  change  quar- 
ters.— Liverpool  Post. 

"Do  you  think  that  railroad  is  over- 
capitalized?" "Yes,  badly.  The  president  of 
it  died  the  other  day  with  water  on  the 
brain." — Express    Gazette. 

"Oi  want  to  tek  out  a  pawlicy."  "Life, 
fire,  or  marine?"  drawled  the  dapper  clerk 
with  sarcasm.  "All  three;  Oi'm  goin'  fer  a 
stoker  in  the  navy." — Life. 

New  Arrival — And  where  do  I  go  when  this 
shelling  business  starts?  Sandy  (late  of  the 
"  Wee  Kirk") — Laddie,  that  a'  depends  on 
your  releegious  opeenions. — Blighty. 

"Captain,  the  compass  needle  is  most  er- 
ratic. We  can  not  tell  where  we  are." 
"Devil  take  it!  That's  the  result  of  all  the 
crew  getting  the  Iron  Cross." — Passing  Show. 

Harry — And  what  changed  your  mind  about 
committing  suicide  ?  Was  it  some  spiritual 
message?  Carrie — Naw,  I'd  a  had  to  put  an- 
other quarter  i  n  the  gas  meter. — Pitt  Pan- 
ther. 

"Are  you  doing  any  war  relief  work?"  "I 
should  say  I  am.  I  attended  so  many  lunch- 
eons and  teas  in  aid  of  the  starving  Belgians 
last  week  I  had  to  call  in  a  stomach  spe- 
cialist."— Judge. 

"H'lo,  Jones.  Hear  you've  been  fishing." 
"Yep."  "When  'd  you  go?"  "Four-thirty 
a.  m.  train  out."  "Any  luck?"  "Yep;  great." 
"What'd  you  catch?"  "Six-thirty  p.  m.  train 
in." — New  York  Globe. 

"Fix  bayonets,"  bawled  the  captain.  "Bay- 
onets seem  to  be  always  out  of  order,"  com- 
mented    the     fair     spectator.      "I     hear     that 
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command  every   day   I   come  out." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Shall  I  part  your  hair?"  inquired  the  bar- 
ber. "My  hairs,  you  mean.  No,  there  are 
only  two  of  them.  It  would  be  a  shame  to 
part   them." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Mother  (in  a  railroad  coach,  to  her  eight- 
year-old) — Mary,  don't  you  see  the  people 
looking  at  you?  Stop  stretching  your  gum  out 
in  a  string;  chew  it  like  a  lady. — Christian 
Register. 

"This  is  the  landscape  I  wanted  you  to  sug- 
gest a  title  for  dear,"  said  the  artist,  stand- 
ing aside  and  proudly  surveying  his  work. 
"Why   not   call   it  'Home'  ?"   asked   his   wife, 


who  lacked  his  fine  imagination.  "  'Home 
Why  ?"  "Because  there  is  no  place  like  it 
she  replied,  meekly. — New  York  Globe. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  right,  mamma,  for  hi 
to  spend  all  that  money  on  me  ?"  "\W 
not  ?  If  he  isn't  going  to  marry  you,  yc 
are  so  much  in ;  and  if  he  is,  you  are  on 
establishing    a    proper    precedent." — Judge. 

"Young  woman,"  said  the  irascible  farai 
man  to  the  haughty  saleslady,  "you  needn 
treat  me  with  such  lofty  disdain."  "We! 
sir.''"  "I  didn't  come  in  here  for  the  purpos 
of  making  love  to  you.  I  want  to  match  th 
ribbon,  and  I  don't  care  a  hang  whether  it 
the  color  of  your  eyes  or  not." — Birminglm^ 
Age-Herald. 
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There's  a  Reason. 

That  there  is  abundant  available  money  in  the  country 
is  attested  by  the  public  statement  of  unnumbered 
financial  institutions.  Current  bank  deposits  run  beyond 
the  millions  and  into  the  billions.  The  confidence  of  the 
I  country  in  the  stability  of  the  government  and  in  its  abil- 
ity to  meet  its  obligations  is  absolute.  Patriotic  interest  in 
the  war,  if  not  at  fever  point,  is  none  the  less  general, 
even  universal.  Yet  the  second  Liberty  Loan  is  going 
slow.  It  will  carry  through,  but  not  without  strenuous 
effort.  The  public  is  being  persuaded,  cajoled  and,  in  a 
notable  instance,  even  threatened. 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  public  holds  back,  and 
President  Wilson  ought  to  know  it.  It  is  because  the 
1  country  lacks  confidence  in  the  President's  admin- 
istrative aids  and  agents.  The  country  does  not  look 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Xavy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  with  that  full 
'  and  complete  respect  these  high  posts  ought  to  com- 
mand; or  with  the  confidence  which  is  another  name 
for  credit.  The  public  sees  a  vast  confusion  at  Wash- 
ington, with  much  doing,  but  likewise  with  much  being 
done  extravagantly  and  without  judgment.  It  sees  a 
vast  organization  of  commissions  rather  more  than  less 
made  up  of  capable  men,  but  it  has  a  feeling  that  they 


are  held  back  from  their  highest  efficiencies  by  small, 
inconsequential,  prejudiced,  and  otherwise  limited  de- 
partment heads. 

If  President  Wilson  were  to  reorganize  the  adminis- 
tration by  eliminating  questionable  and  distrusted  fac- 
tors in  it,  and  if  he  should  bring  into  it  the  wisdom 
personified  by  Mr.  Root,  the  experience  and  integrity 
personified  by  Mr.  Taft,  the  enthusiasm  personified  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  If  he  should  do  this,  the  effect 
would  be  like  that  of  a  flag-raising.  The  Argo- 
naut would  like  to  wager  something  handsome  that 
under  such  reorganization  as  that  above  suggested,  sub- 
sequent liberty  loans  would  go  with  an  enthusiasm  the 
like  of  which  the  country  has  not  seen  since  the  call  to 
arms  following  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  We 
repeat  that  the  resource  of  the  country  is  sufficient,  its 
heart  is  sound,  its  spirit  is  easily  capable  of  stimulation 
to  the  point  of  exhilaration.  But — the  country  would 
like  to  see  in  the  great  posts  of  executive  authority  men 
in  whom  it  has  confidence  without  question  or  limit. 

Patriotic  enthusiasm — interest  in  the  Liberty  Loan — 
is  not  stimulated  by  cheap  talk  and  idle  threats.  Sec- 
retary McAdoo,  no  doubt,  fancied  he  was  making  a 
strong  point  at  San  Diego  last  week  when  he  declared 
that  if  the  capitalists  of  the  country  did  not  voluntarily 
step  forward  and  put  up  their  money  "we"  shall  "take 
it  from  them."  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  Americans  to 
respond  to  this  sort  of  appeal,  if  it  may  be  so  called.  It 
is  not  in  the  spirit  of  Americans  to  listen  to  threats  with 
patience  or  tolerance  or  without  resentment.  This  is 
not  Mr.  McAdoo's  country  more  than  another's.  This 
is  not  Mr.  McAdoo's  government,  albeit  he  is  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  a  member  of  the  President's  family. 
It  comes  with  bad  grace  and  it  sits  with  bad  grace 
when  a  representative  of  the  Administration  so  far  for- 
gets the  proprieties  and  dignities  of  his  place,  and  the 
dignities  of  those  whom  he  addresses,  as  to  attempt  by- 
force  of  threats  that  which  he  is  unable  to  command  by 
force  of  character. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  Again. 

Definite  contribution  within  the  week  to  the  facts  in 
the  matter  of  the  Research  Bureau  and  Engineer 
O'Shaughnessy  (and  Mayor  Rolph)  has  been  limited 
to  three  developments:  (1)  Formal  application  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  the  Research  Bureau 
for  permission  to  inspect  the  Hetch  Hetchy  ac- 
counts and  records;  (2)  an  opinion  from  the  city 
attorney's  office  to  the  effect  that  the  records  of  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy's  office  are  not  public  property  until 
they  have  been  presented  in  the  form  of  an  official 
report  and  placed  on  file;  (3)  a  popular  (and  as  yet 
undenied)  report  that  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  while  openly 
neglecting  certain  duties  of  his  office,  upon  the  plea 
that  he  has  lacked  time  to  attend  to  them,  has  never- 
theless found  time  to  act  as  consulting  engineer — prac- 
tically as  chief  engineer — of  an  important  constructive 
enterprise  north  of  the  bay  for  the  Marin  Water  Dis- 
trict, and  for  which  he  has  been  and  is  being  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $200  per  month.  It  is  understood,  further, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Research  is  in  consultation  with 
attorneys,  and  that  it  proposes  within  the  week  to 
stand  upon  its  legal  rights  and  push  its  demands  for 
access  to  the  accounts  and  reports  of  the  city  engineer's 
office.  We  are  informed  that  three  suits  to  this  end  are 
in  contemplation:  (1)  to  be  instituted  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Holton,  Jr.,  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research ;  (2)  by  the  Bureau  as  a  corporation  with 
the  rights  of  a  citizen;  (3)  by  Colbert  Coldwell,  secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau,  appealing  as  a  citizen. 

The  finding  of  the  city  attorney  is  explainable  by 
the  fact  that  that  official  holds  his  office  subject  to  the 
will  and  favor  of  the  Mayor.  This  being  so,  it  is  hardly- 
surprising  that  his  "opinion"  with  respect  to  the  matter 
in  controversy  should  coincide  with  that  of  the  Admin- 
istration.    But  it   is  difficult  to  reconcile   this  official 


opinion  with  the  City  Charter,  which  declares  in  Article 
16,  Section  13,  as  follows: 

Section  13.  All  books  and  records  of  every  office  and  de- 
partment shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizen  at  any- 
time during  business  hours.  *  *  *  But  the  records  of 
the  police  department  shall  not  be  subject  to  such  inspection 
except  such  permission  be  given  by  the  police  commissioners 
or  by  the  chief  of  police. 

This  would  seem  hardly  susceptible  of  the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  it  by  the  city  attorney.  We  turn  now  to 
the  third  development  of  the  week,  namely,  to  the 
matter  of  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  alleged  private  employ- 
ment by  the  Marin  Water  District.  The  char- 
ter provides  (Article  7,  Chapter  1,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works),  as  follows: 

Section  12.  He  shall  serve  the  board  exclusively  and 
shall  not  be  engaged  in  any  other  business  while  he  is  in  its 
service.  He  shall  receive  no  compensation  except  his  salary. 
The  board  shall  by  resolution  establish  fees  and  charges  for 
the  services  to  be  performed  by  the  city  engineer  for  persons, 
companies,  and  corporations,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
change  and  adjust  the  same.  Said  engineer  shall  require  such 
fees  or  charges  to  be  paid  in  advance  for  any  official  act  or 
service  demanded  of  him,  and  such  moneys  thus  paid  shall  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  and  credited  by  him  to  such  fund  or 
funds  as  the  board  may  direct. 

This  is  entirely  understandable.  The  city  engineer 
is  to  give  his  "whole  time  to  the  public  service; 
he  is  to  receive  no  compensation  of  any  kind  excepting 
his  salary;  he  is  to  perform  such  outside  labors  as  fall 
in  with  his  official  obligations  upon  terms  to  be  defined 
by  the  supervisors;  and  such  compensation  as  he  may- 
receive  shall  be  turned  into  the  city-  treasury.  The 
question  arises:  What  obligation,  if  any,  has  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  in  his  official  character  of  city  engineer 
of  San  Francisco,  to  the  Marin  Water  District?  Has 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  prescribed  the  amount  of  his 
fees?  And  if  fees  (or  salary)  have  been  paid  by  the 
Marin  Water  District,  has  the  same  been  turned  into 
the  city  treasury?  This  is  one  of  the  things  the  Bureau 
of  Research  would  like  to  find  out.  And  we  suspect 
that  the  citizenship  of  San  Francisco  in  general  would 
like  to  be  informed  if  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  in  addition 
to  the  $15,000  per  year  being  paid  to  him  as  an  official 
salary,  has  or  has  not  been  augmenting  it  by  private 
employment  on  personal  account. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  whole  matter  is  that 
the  municipal  administration,  operating  with  and 
through  its  engineering  department,  is  unwilling  to 
have  the  public  know-  what  it  has  done,  what  it  is  doing, 
and  what  is  in  prospect  in  the  matter  of  Hetch  Hetchy. 
There  can  be  no  other  motive  for  its  arbitrary  and 
defiant  shutting-of-the-door  against  inquiry  into  the 
facts.  Somewhere  between  four  and  five  million  dol- 
lars has  already  been  expended  at  Hetch  Hetchy. 
There  have  been  blunders  and  extravagances,  as  the 
records  will  surely  show.  Already  it  is  obvious  that 
the  original  estimate  of  $45,000,000  for  the  completed 
project  is  ridiculously  inadequate.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  is  hardly  surprising  that  those  who  have  let 
the  city  in  for  the  colossal  job — the  stupendous  folly — 
of  "putting  into  reality"  this  absurdly  "wild  dream." 
should  wish  to  hide  their  miscalculations  and  delin- 
quencies in  the  elaborated  confusions  of  an  "official 
report." 

A  Bull  in  a  China  Shop. 
There  is  no  minimizing  the  fact — still  less  possibilitv 
of    concealing    it — that    the    whole    ship-building    pro- 
gramme   has    bogged    down.      The    mammoth    navy- 
building   plan    authorized    by    Congress    last    year    has 
been  suspended,  so  far  as  ships  of  the  larger  class  are 
concerned,    owing    to    the    imperative    necessity    for 
more   and  more   vessels  of  the  torpedo-boat   destroyer 
type.    The  new  programme  designed  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate war  requirements  of  the  government  is  : 
by  labor  conditions  which  can  not  be  ignored. 
are  not  available  enough  skilled  ship-builder- 
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out  the  immense  scheme  that  has  been  planned,  and 
nobody  knows  where  they  can  be  obtained. 

It  was  a  serious  blunder  on  the  pan  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  fixing  the  eligibility  of  men  subject  to  draft, 
not  to  exempt  mechanics  in  the  ship-building  trades. 
The  effect  has  been  to  withdraw  some  thousands  of  men 
who  would  have  been  more  effective  operating  a  rivet- 
ing machine  than  a  machine  gun.  from  the  shipyards 
of  the  countrv.  and  to  send  them  to  cantonments  where 
for  a  year  at  least  they  will  not  be  able  to  contribute 
anything  at  all  to  efficiency  in  the  war.  It  goes  without 
saving  that  such  men  ought  now  to  be  relieved  from 
militarv  dutv  and  returned  to  their  normal  labors,  but 
there  is  no  authority  outside  of  Congress  to  do  it.  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  little  likelihood  that  it  will  be  done. 

But  more  serious  than  the  shortage  of  labor,  due  to 
the  military  draft,  is  the  condition  brought  about  by 
the  attitude  of  labor  towards  government  work  in  gen- 
eral. The  leaders  of  organized  labor  have  driven  it  into 
the  mind  of  labor,  organized  and  unorganized,  that  gov- 
ernment money  is  easy  money.  With  the  idea  that 
Uncle  Sam  pavs  the  bill,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  further 
s-.mulated  by  current  reports  of  vast  and  largely  im- 
aginary profits  making  by  contracting  firms  of  ship- 
builders, labor  is  going  red-eyed  after  government 
money,  not  in  the  least  deterred  by  the  fact  that  to  hold 
up  the  government  is  practically  to  hold  up  the  war. 

One  of  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  cure  of  the  situ- 
ation is  the  drafting  of  labor  for  the  shipping  trade. 
England  has  done  this  successfully,  but  in  the  fact  there 
is  no  assurance  that  success  would  attend  the  same 
method  here.  It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  people 
and  it  would  probably  be  resented  as  an  attempt  to 
"enslave"  labor.  Our  labor  agitators  would  of  course 
make  the  most  and  the  worst  of  it.  And.  since  organ- 
ized labor  has  come  to  be  so  large  an  influence  in  polit- 
ical— and  administrative — affairs,  coercive  measures  of 
any  kind  would  seem  practically  impossible. 

One  broad  general  fact  stands  boldly  conspicuous 
in  relation  to  our  ship-building  enterprise.  We 
were  getting  along  fairly  well  with  ship  construction 
before  the  government  took  a  direct  hand  in  the  matter. 
There  were  some  troubles  and  many  annoyances,  but 
we  were  getting  ships.  But  since  the  government  en- 
tered the  business  chaos  has  prevailed  and  the  situation, 
instead  of  growing  better,  tends  to  grow  worse.  What 
with  inexpert  administrators,  with  the  withdrawal  of 
ship  mechanics  for  military  service,  and  with  the  sinister 
activities  of  organized  labor,  there  has  developed  a 
situation  which  borders  upon  paralysis.  In  the  ship- 
building business.  Uncle  Sam  is  playing  the  role  of  a 
bull  in  a  china  shop. 


in  camp  have  been  there  for  nearly  a  month.  Charlotte 
has  its  share  of  negro  women  of  loose  morals,  yet  the 
medical  department  had  practically  nothing  to  report 
on  this  score.  Absence  of  liquor  is  a  big  factor  in  pro- 
ducing these  results,  but  it  is  not  so  big  a  factor  as  the 
instruction  in  personal  hygiene  imparted  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  company,  the  line  officers  cooperating. 
Everv  captain  lectures  his  men  almost  daily  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  the  medical  officers  do.  The  results  speak  for 
themselves. 

There  are  no  sewers  at  Camp  Greene,  ordinary  drain- 
age being  considered  adequate.  In  the  city  of  Char- 
lotte, three  miles  away.  50.000  population,  most  of  the 
houses  are  without  sewer  connection.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  Southern  town,  that  knows  very  little  or  any- 
thing of  modern  sanitation,  although  the  government 
authorities  are  suggesting,  and  in  radical  instances  even 
compelling,  better  conditions.  With  all  this,  the  sick 
call  of  the  commander  at  Camp  Greene  shows  only  one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  disability  among  the  men.  an 
unusual  showing,  when  compared  with  average  condi- 
tions in  militarv  camps. 

"Truly,"  says  our  correspondent,  "the  medical  officers 
of  the  armv  and  the  anti-booze  propagandists  have  done 
wonderful  things.  I  didn't  believe  before  I  visited 
Camp  Greene  that  such  results  were  obtainable,  and 
when  I  look  back  and  recall  what  I  saw  in  the  military 
camps  in  1898.  I  marvel  still  more." 

Editorial  Notes. 
Xever  in  its  long  career  as  occupier  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous spot  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
has  the  Lotta  Fountain  appeared  to  such  artistic  advan- 
tage as  at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  completely  hidden 
from  view  bv  board  fencing. 
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the  penalty  of  his  deserts.     Mr.  Cockran  now    still  fur- 
ther cheapens  himself  by  attempting,  outside  of  court, 
to  promote  the  movement  in  behalf  of  Mooney  and  his 
convicted  fellow-criminals  by  attempting  to  fasten  the 
crime  upon  others.     At  a  meeting  of  labor  leaders  io< 
Xew  York  last  week.  Mr.  Cockran  went  so  far  as 
assert  that  certain   "interests"   in    San    Francisco   h 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  hang  Mooney.    He  declare 
as  his  theory  of  the  case,  that  the  bomb  which  killed 
some  ten  or  more  persons  and  wounded  something  more 
than  two  score,  was  "set  by  a  madman."  without  any 
sane  motive.     Proceeding  with  small  consistency,  Mr. 
Cockran  declared  that  the  crime  was  "part  of  a  plot  by  I 
the  United  Railroads  and  others  to  get  rid  of  MooneyM 
who  was  trying  to  organize  the  workers  of  the  street-* 
car  system  of  San  Francisco."     He  characterized  the 
Mooney  case  as  "nothing  else  than  a  finish  fight  between 
capital  and  labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast."  Since  this  rotten 
balderdash  is  not  presumably  covered  by  Mr.  Cockran*s 
retainer,  we  must  assume  that  it  is  a  betrayal  of  the  cha3 
grin  of  a  famous  pleader  over  a  pitiful  failure  to  balk 
the  processes  and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 


Military  Camp  Conditions. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Argonaut,  who  has  just  paid 
a  visit  of  several  days  to  Camp  Greene,  'South  Carolina. 
has  gained  a  mass  of  very  interesting  facts  and  impres- 
sions from  his  observations  there.  He  reports  that 
anti-liquor  legislation,  a  more  widespread  knowledge 
of  personal  hygiene,  and  even  the  fussy,  rather  old- 
maidenish  regulations  looking  to  "safeguarding  the 
morals  of  the  soldiers."  have,  after  all,  accomplished 
excellent  results.  Our  correspondent  was  not  without 
a  basis  of  comparison,  having  been  more  or  less  a  par- 
ticipant or  attendant  upon  militia  encampments  for 
many  years  past.  "This."  he  says,  "is  the  first  camp  1 
have  ever  seen  from  which  the  booze  problem  has  been 
eliminated.  Booze  has  always  been  a  factor  with 
which  the  militarv  authorities  have  had  to  reckon  in 
any  plan  they  might  make :  not  so  here." 

Some  15,000  troops  were  paid  off  at  Camp  Greene 
during  our  correspondent's  visit.  In  view  of  what 
might  happen,  he  spent  several  hours  of  the  evening 
following  pay  day  in  the  office  of  the  provost  marshal. 
There  were  many  arrests — men  who  had  overstaved 
their  passes  or  who  had  "sassed"  the  provost  marshal 
(now  called  the  military  police),  but  not  a  case  of 
drunkenness,  not  one  of  disorder.  The  next  day.  bein°- 
Sunday,  every  church  in  town  was  jammed  to  its  doors 
with  soldiers.  The  fact  that  the  Charlotte  people  make 
it  a  practice  to  take  home  to  Sunday  dinner  all  soldiers 
they  find  in  church,  and  that  the  word  is  given  out 
that  if  one  goes  to  church  he  gets  invited  to  dinner, 
may  have  served  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  spirit  of  pietv. 
F  Lit  the  fact  is  worth  attention  for  whatever  it  may  be 

■orth. 
From  the  division  medical  officer  our  correspondent 

•btained  some  interesting  facts.    Most  of  the  15.000  men 


The  Argonaut  finds  upon  definite  inquiry  that  it  was 
wrong  in  the  assumption  (issue  of  13th  instant)  that  the 
United  States  judges  of  this  district  had  not  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor.  The  fact  is  that  such 
request  was  made  by  all  the  judges  who  hold  court  in 
this  district,  and  that  Senator  Phelan's  bill  looking  to 
the  creation  of  another  judgeship  was  a  consequence  of 
this  request.  

Mr.  Julius  Kahn  fully  merits  the  notable  compliment 
implied  in  the  dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Tuesday  night.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
Mr.  Kahn  that  he  has  made  himself  the  foremost 
minority  member  of  our  national  legislature.  Indeed, 
we  think  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  characterize 
him  as  the  foremost  man  in  Congress,  without  respect 
of  party  affiliations.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Kahn's  success. 
which  has  become  very  notable  within  the  past 
year,  is  an  open  one.  He  is  intelligent,  diligent,  de- 
voted, expert.  Over  and  above  all  this,  he  is 
animated  bv  an  obvious  wish  to  serve  the  government 
and  the  nation.  Without  neglecting  the  ten  thousand 
minor  obligations — if  they  be  obligations — involved  in 
his  position,  he  has  given  himself  to  the  larger  and 
more  serious  purposes  and  labors  of  national  states- 
manship. He  is  something  far  better  and  far  greater 
than  a  mere  agent  of  local  interest  at  Washington,  and 
California  does  herself  credit  in  recognizing  the  fact 
and  in  paying  tribute  to  it. 


A  very  grievous  loss  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  San  Francisco  is  involved  in  the  death  within  the 
week  of  Judge  James  M.  Seawell  of  the  Superior  Court* 
Judge  Seawell  had  learning,  experience,  a  trained  am 
balanced  judgment  in  alliance  with  clearness  and  qui 
ness  of  mind  and  an  unstained  and  unstainable  characte 
There  were  embodied  in  the  man  the  best  traditions 
American  judicial  life.     He  inspired  confidence  in  liti- 
gants: he  stimulated  to  their  highest  and  best  the  povM 
ers  of  lawyers  who  appeared  in  his  court :  in  brief,  hq 
sustained  the  beat  ideals  of  integrity  and  justice.   Jud 
Seawell  was  a  survivor  of  a  system  under  which  judgi 
were  chosen  upon  other  considerations  and  other  qu; 
fications  than  notoriety,  sentimentalism,  and  the  bias 
class  interest.     He  was  representative  of  an  era  and  of 
a  method  when  the  office  sought  the  man.  rather  than 
the  man  the  office.     He  came  full  armed,  intellectually 
and  morally,  to  the  discharge  of  high  public  duties.    He 
died  in  harness  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  respected  of 
all  men.  a  worthy  man,  a  worthy  judge. 


There  are  among  us  many  of  exceeding  wisdom  in 
some  ways  who  maintain  that  the  chief  benefit  of  prayer 
is  its  reaction  upon  the  one  who  does  the  praying.  "An 
Argonaut  Subscriber."  whose  note  to  the  editor  is 
printed  on  another  page,  would  do  well  to  apply  this 
theory  to  the  knitting  fad,  which  well-nigh  monopolizes 
the  energies  of  our  feminine  population.  It  may  be 
that  equally  good  sweaters,  mufflers,  and  socks  might  be 
turned  out  by  machinery  at  less  cost.  But  who  dares 
say  that  even  if  this  might  be  done  there  would  not 
be  a  distinct  moral  loss  to  the  morale  and  war  spirit  of 
the  country.  It  is  certainly  true  that  every  woman  who 
knits  a  sweater  or  a  pair  of  socks  in  the  spirit  of  contri- 
bution to  the  war  is  doing  her  bit  in  the  way  of  patriotic 
service,  and  that  she  is  surely  getting  from  it  a  reaction 
tending  to  her  moral  advantage. 


It  was  the  universal  judgment  of  all  conversant  with 
the  facts  of  the  Mooney  case  that  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran 
cheapened  himself,  both  professionally  and  personally. 
by  lending  his  talents  to  the  unworthy  business  of  at- 
tempting to  aid  a  scoundrel  and  a  murderer  to  evade 


President    Frank    A.   Yanderlip.   of   the    Xew    York 
City  Bank,  before  a  group  of  financial  men  last  week, 
made  an  interesting  presentment  of  the  financial  side  of 
American  participation  in  the  war.     The  governmei 
he  said,  must  within  this  month  of  October  get  S9i 
000,000  in   cash  in  anticipation  of  proceeds  from  tl 
second  Liberty  Loan.     It  must  have  similar  huge 
vances  in  the  month  of  Xovember.    The  best  estima 
he  said,  of  what  will  be  needed  between  now-  and  t! 
1st  of  July  to  supply  our  own  needs  and  for  loans  to 
our  allies,  places  the  amount  at  $19,000,000,000.     "The 
figures."  he  said,  "are  staggering,  when  we  recall  that 
until  we  entered  the  war  the  largest  loan  ever  float' 
here    was    for   5500.000.000.    for    Great     Britain     a 
France."'     Continuing.  Mr.  Yanderlip  said.  "\\  e  m 
market  by  next  July  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $14 
000.000.  and  concurrently  raise  S4.000.000.000  throu; 
taxes.     We  are  growing."  he  said,  "and  our  invest! 
power  is  greater  than  we  had  expected.     But  at 
same  time  we  must  learn  the  lesson  of  economy, 
talk  economy,  but  we  do  not  practice  it." 


A  very  crafty  sort  of  raid  on  the  public  treasury 
being  organized  by  certain  sea  coast  cities  of  the  Soufl 
under  the  guise  of  war  necessity.  It  presents  the  de- 
mand for  rehabilitation,  at  government  expense.  S 
certain  decayed,  or  decaying,  ports  which  want  to  be 
equipped  as  terminals  and  mobilization  points,  with 
warehouse  facilities  for  docks  and  the  like.  The  argS 
ment  is  that  to  avoid  congestion  at  the  Xorthern  ports 
the  government  should  make  larger  use  of  the  Southern 
ports  for  over-seas  business.  Further,  that  it  is  a  war 
duty  of  the  nation  to  equip,  these  ports  for  extensive 
business,  in  order  that  men  and  merchandise  may  move 
with  the  greatest  possible  expedition.  It  hardly  neetfi 
to  be  said  that  there  are  in  this  proposal  large  possibili- 
ties of  the  traditional  "pork  barrel"  sort. 


Since  the  Yictoria  Cross  was  first  instituted,  sixty- 
odd  vears  ago.  as  a  reward  for  conspicuous  valor  in 

I  the  Crimea,  the  bestowals  have  not  amounted  to  1000. 

|  Five  hundred  and  twenty-two  was  the  number  of  the  re- 
cipients before  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  317  men  have  won  the  most 
coveted  of  all  decorations. 
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An  Open  Letter. 

San  Francisco.  October  14 
To  the  Official  in  Charge  of  the 

Immigration   Department, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Sir:  If  I  knew  your  name  I  would,  of  course,  use  it. 
Even  without  it,  permit  me  to  advise  you  that  I  was  a  passen- 
ger on  the  steamer  Wilhehnina,  voyage  99,  from  Honolulu  to 
this  great  gateway  of  commerce.  While  in  the  harbor,  passing 
the  immigration  officials  in  the  salon,  I  heard  one  say,  "I  want 
you  to  understand  that  this  is  San  Francisco,  not  Hawaii."  His 
voice  sounded  so  like  a  little  man  with  big  authority  that  I 
stopped  to  observe  the  scene. 

There  were  only  three  culprits  left  standing  before  this  wise 
judge.      The    woman    so    gruffly    addressed    seemed    perplexed. 
She   had   with   her   four   clean,   well-dressed  boys.      It   appears 
that  she  was  a  Portuguese  whose  husband  was  dead  and  she 
had  alone  brought  up  these  fine-looking  boys.     The  second  was 
a  Japanese  youth  with  a  permit  to  land  in  his  possession,  issued 
by  your  colleague,  from  your  department  of  this  government,  in 
Honolulu.      The    third    was    a    paralyzed    seaman    of   the   very 
steamer  we  were  on,  who,  as  the  purser  explained,  was  stricken 
while  at  Honolulu,  and  under  the  law  the  ship  could  not  go  to 
sea   without   its  quota  of   able   seamen,    so   this   man    was   dis- 
charged  there  and  another  engaged,   and   the   marine  hospital 
service  had  taken  care  of  him  and  was  sending  him  back  to  the 
hospital  here.     All  three  of  these  were  held  up,  guilty  of  trying 
to  enter  this  great  city.     Your  subordinate,  instead  of  meeting 
one  case  at  a  time,  vibrated  between  them  like  a  lost  dog.    The 
seaman  was  then  asked  to   explain  his  case.     Were  you  ever 
sick  before?      (Who   has  not  been  sick?)      He  told   his   story 
with    simplicity,   still    standing   supported   by   a   cane,    and   the 
judge   left    him    standing   there,    and    back    he   jumped   to    the 
woman's  case.    "Where  were  your  boys  born  ?"    "In  Honolulu," 
came  the  answer.     And  after  consultation  your  representative 
appeared  to  conclude  that  he  would  eventually  send  the  woman 
to   the   Island,   she   being   an   illiterate.     The  boys  he   said   he 
could  do  nothing  with,  and  they  would  probably  be  set  free  in 
the  city.     The  woman's  face  was  a  study — what  could  she  do, 
±hus  separated  ?     And  where  would  her  boys  go  ?     But  leaving 
her  to  ponder,  the  official  turned  to  the  Japanese, 
you  arrive  in  Hawaii  ?"     Answer,  "Five  years  ago 
have  a  passport?"  "Yes."     "Where  is  it?"    "In 
my  trunk."    i!Get   it."     And  the  youth   disap- 
peared.     Then,    turning   to   the   seaman,   more 
wise  questions  were  asked,   and  finally  it  was 
suggested,   as   the   man   tottered,    that    he   had 
better  sit  down. 

The  night  before,  on  that  very  carpet,  sixty- 
five  passengers  had  raised  $1165.50  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  war  fund,  and  standing 
there  I  seemed  to  be  bewildered.  Was  this, 
after  all,  an  American  ship?  Had  we  sailed 
from  an  American  port  ?  Were  we  under  the 
American  flag  ?  And  were  we  American  pas- 
sengers ?  While  thinking  thus,  back  came  the 
Japanese  with  his  passport.  After  your  offi- 
cial had  examined  it,  with  hesitation  he 
finally  asked  the  student  to  translate  that  por- 
tion printed  in  Japanese,  which  is  also  repro- 
duced in  English,  and  this  he  does  quite 
readily. 

May  I  be  pardoned  for  my  intrusion,  but  at 
this  point  I  could  not  help  saying  to  your  ap- 
pointee that  Hawaii  was  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  our  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  there  can  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
free  passage  -of  people  from  one  portion  to 
another  of  our  great  Union,  nor  can  there 
be  any  restriction  of  commerce,  and  that  per- 
haps a  damage  suit  in  the  courts  would  be 
necessary  before  the  officials  realized  that  we 
had  a  constitution.  Still  amazed,  I  left  them, 
joining  my  family,  already  recognizing  friends 
vDn  the  wharf.  Xow,  I  want  to  ask  you  if 
this  is  the  treatment  accorded  to  passengers 
on  steamers  entering  this  port  from  Puget 
Sound  or  Portland? 

Permit  me  to  state  that  no  matter  what  re- 
ception you  accord  us,  we  Hawaiians  are  not 
outlanders.  and  by  what  right  do  you  demand 
to  know  our  age,  date  of  birth,  and  where 
born?  When  Hawaii  was  annexed  we  submit- 
ted to  much  in  order  to  help  Uncle  Sam  adjust 
himself  to  our  adoption,  and  you  will 
make  a  mistake  if  you  think  this  was  entirely  due  to  weakness 
or  ignorance  of  our  rights. 

Steamers  that  have  touched  at  Honolulu,  their  first  port  of 
entry,  are  permitted,  contrary  to  all  regulations  and  custom, 
for  the  convenience  of  American  commerce  and  trade,  to  pass 
on  and  enter  here  at  their  second  port  of  call,  and  when  on 
these  steamers  our  trunks  have  to  be  examined  by  customs 
officials.  That  this  builds  up  your  city's  record  of  imports  at 
our  loss,  we  do  not  mind,  for  in  the  past  you  have  been  kind 
to  us,  but  if  giving  an  inch  means  that  you  are  entitled  to  demand 
and  if  such  pin-pricking  as  your  department  practices  is  to 
be  continued  without  protest   on  the  part  of  San   Francisco's 


Probably  there  is  no  more  sober  and  orderly  population  in 
any  state  in  the  Union  than  that  of  Iowa.  For  two  genera- 
tions it  has  listened  to  red-eyed  Prohibitionists,  from  Governor 
St.  John  and  Carrie  Nation  to  Mr.  Bryan,  and  yet  in  a  cam- 
paign in  which  they  heard  nothing  else,  they  refuse  to  put 
Prohibition  in  their  constitution. 

From  this  result  only  one  conclusion  can  be  reached,  which 
is  that  the  Prohibition  wave  is  receding,  just  as  it  receded  in 
all  the  Xew  England  states,  except  Maine.  It  is  a  question 
that  the  people  do  not  want  in  the  fundamental  law.  It  is  the 
final  word  in  sumptuary  law  making,  and  no  matter  under 
what  moral  mask  sumptuary  legislation  may  hide,  it  is  finally 
repulsive  to  the  genius  of  a  free  peope. 

The  fanatics  who  are  preying  upon  the  cowardice  of  Con- 
gress for  National  Constitutional  Prohibition  may  well  hear 
and  heed  the  voice  of  Iowa.  Jxo.  P.   Irish. 


As  to  Knitting. 

Sax  Francisco,  October  20.  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  your  last  number  you  say.  "Half 
a  million  women  knit  for  the  army  and  navy.  They  knit  by 
hand,  oblivious  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  fact  that  a  knitting 
machine  can  do  in  ten  minutes  what  takes  them  ten  hours." 
Why  didn't  you  add,  "and  very  much  better,  too"? 

Don't  you  believe  we  women  are  oblivious  to  the  above. 

Personally.  I  hate  knitting,  and  kept  out  of  it  till  my  friends 
made  me  feel  almost  a  slacker. 

Finally  a  friend  and  I  went  to  the  Red  Cross,  bought  wool, 
and  offered  to  turn  in  a  set.  consisting  of  sweater,  socks, 
muffler,  and  wristlets,  protesting  to  the  Red  Cross  that  it  could 
be  done  quicker  and  better  by  machine,  and  the  answer  we 
received  from  the  Red  Cross  was,  "We  can't  question  ;  we 
have  to  do  things  blindly ;  our  orders  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment." 

If  through  your  page  you  can  make  the  Government  knit  a 
sweater  or  a  pair  of  socks  by  hand,  maybe  the  knitting  would 
be  done  by  machines,  and  the  constant  change  of  directions 
would  be  stopped. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  all  the  sweaters  and  socks 
are  made  the  same  size,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  soldiers 
or   sailors. 

So  please  blame  all  this  nonsense  to  the  Government,  not 
When  did  j  to  its  victims:  we  women  who  are  being  urged  and  com- 
"Did  you    manded  to  knit  to  save  democracy. 


THE  "ARGONAUT"  AT  THE  FRONT. 


and  order,  and  opposes  the  lawless  schemes  of  the  labor  lords 
and  labor  agitators.  1  greatly  appreciate  your  statements 
in  recent  issues  concerning  Mayor  Rolph's  attitude  towards 
the  street-car  strike. 

Lawless  elements  in  and  out  of  labor  unions  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  commit  acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  and 
even  murder  in  all  strikes,  and  especially  in  street-car  strikes, 
thai  they  might  well  look  upon  these  crimes  as  their  vested 
rights.  And  the  city  authorities  of  most  of  our  cities  seem 
to  agree  in  this  view. 

I  remember  your  editor,  Mr.  Alfred  Holman.  when  he  was 
editor   of   the   San   Jose  Mercury. 

Yours  very  truly.  John   H.  Graves. 

A  Pertinent  Inquiry. 

Sax   Francisco.  October  11,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Anent  exposure  of  Dr.  Wm.  Bayard 
Hale,  I  mailed  this  gentleman  a  line  over  eight  months  ago, 
addressed  in  care  of  the  police  department  of  Berlin,  which  I 
opined  was  the  best  way  of  reaching  him,  asking  whether  he 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  whether  his 
father  did  not  take  the  character  of  "The  Man  Without  a 
Country"  from  him.  I  received  no  reply,  but  it  seems  my  guess 
was  correct. 

This  man  is  another  of  the  many  who  was  employed  by  the 
Hearst  Patriotic  League.  J.  J.  Jackson. 


A  Suggestion  to  Congress. 

BARTHOLOMEW   S.   XOYES. 

Attorney  at   Law. 

814  Mills  Building. 

Sax  Francisco,  October  22.  1917. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  As  admonished  by  you  in  your  stirring 
editorial  article  of  October  20,  and  another  of  a  week  or  two 
before,  I  have  taken  off  my  hat  to  James  Withycombe.  Governor 
of  Oregon,  in  admiration  of  his  straightforward  and  essentially 
American  words  and  deeds  in  connection  with  the  late  unpleas- 
antness at  Astoria. 

Would  it  not  be  quite  the  right  and  necessary  thing  for  the 

Congress  which  meets  in  a  few  weeks  to  devote  the  first  day 

of  the   session   to   enacting  a   law   providing   that   any   person 

who  takes  part  in  a  strike  during  the  war  shall  be   forthwith 

sent  to  the  trenches  at  soldiers'  pay.  and  a  soldier  taken  from 

the  trenches  and  put   into  the  striker's  place  at  the   striker's 

wages?     It  might  also  be  enacted  thai  any  one 

who    counsels    or    assists    a    strike,    not    being 

employed  in  the  establishment  where  the  strike 

occurs,  shall  be  shot  at  sunrise. 

The  finest  of  our  young  men  have  enlisted 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  they  are 
dependent  for  powder,  bullets,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing upon  those  who  remain  at  home.  Amer- 
icans of  all  classes  save  one  are  cheerfully 
and  from  an  insistent  sense  of  duty  foregoing, 
and  preparing  further  to  forego,  their  accus- 
tomed incomes  and  their  accustomed  comforts, 
seeing  before  their  inward  eyes  nothing  but 
their  obligations  to  keep  the  process  of  pro- 
duction going  in  full  blast  for  the  advantage  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  of  a  righteous  cause. 

The  man  who,  during  this  war.  does  any- 
thing to  impede  or  hamper  any  part  of  that 
process  whereby  the  country  is  housed,  fed, 
clothed,  and  enabled  to  fight,  is  the  Kaiser's 
best  friend,  is  a  traitor — nothing  but  a  traitor 
— and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

Any  employee  who  wishes  to  do  so  has  the 
undoubted  right  to  leave  his  employment,  but 
if,  while  the  war  lasts,  he  so  much  as  raises  a 
finger  to  injure  or  obstruct  the  business  in 
which  he  has  been  employed,  or  any  other  busi- 
ness, he  crosses  the  line  that  divides  patriotism 
from  treason. 

Your  voice  reaches  farther  than  mine.  Can 
you  make  it  heard  in  Congress? 

B.    S.    Xoyes. 


The  snapshot  photogTaph  herewith  is  fully  explained  in  the  accompanying" 
letter.  The  satisfied  smile  on  Mr.  Peck's  face  and  the  hammock  in  which  he  is 
sitting,  are  hardly  indicative  of  dread  realities.  They  indicate  that  even  horrid  war 
may  have  its  alleviations.  Such  tribute  to  their  vanities  as  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut 
and  his  more  serious  associates  might  have  gained  from  this  photograph  is  moder- 
ated by  the  circumstance  that  the  page  immediately  under  Mr.  Peck's  happy  not  to 
say  gleeful  eye  is  not  one  of  those  dedicated  to  opinion,  strategy,  or  art,  but  that 
which  is  given  over  to  "alleged  humor"  swiped  from  "the  dismal  wits  of  the  day. " 


Seriously,  though,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mismanagement 
in  all  this,  and  if  the  Argonaut  will  help  to  bring  about  a 
more  sensible  way  of  working  to  do  our  bit,  there  will  be 
many  women  who  will  be  grateful  to  you. 

An  Argonaut   Subscriber. 


The  "Argonaut"  at  the  Front. 
Somewhere  in  France.  September  10.   1917. 
Mr.  Alfred  Holman. 
207  Powell  Street, 

San    Francisco,    California — 


mmercial  organizations.   I  suggest  that  you  at  least  will  do       eR*S*ECTS?   ?IRU:     The  inclosed  f^P  *'as  ^k™   in   a  corner 

1  of  the  yard  of  the  cantonment  of  the   Section   Samtaire.   No. 
10,    in   —         .      This   section,   which    is   working   under  the 


well   to  read  the  story  of  "Rabb  and  His   Friends."   and  note 

what   even    a   good-natured    Newfoundland   dog    will   do    when 

driven  to  it.     You  can  find  the  story  in  the  little  classic  series. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  George  R.  Carter, 

Former  Governor  of  Hawaii. 


direction  of  the  American  Field  Service,  consists  of  twenty 
six  former  Stanford  students  who  are  armed  with  Ford  am- 
bulances and  are  in  active  service  with  the  French  Army  of 
the  Orient.  This  snap-shot  shows  Sedley  C.  Peck,  until  last 
May  an  instructor  in  the  San  Mateo  Union  High  School, 
reading  the  Argonaut .  which  is  a  weekly  arrival  in  camp 
A  Significent  Verdict  in  Iowa.  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.   F.  J.  Rodgers  of  San   Francisco. 

Oakland.  October  22,   1917.       |  whose  son.   Will   Rodgers,   is   a  member   of  the    section.      We 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  vote  in  Iowa  on  a  bone  dry  amend-    fight   for   possession   of  the  Argonaut   and   read   even   the   ad- 
nent  to  the  State  Constitution  is  significant.  vertisements.  although  on  our  salary  of  eight  cents  paper  per 

That  state  has  been  partly  or  wholly  prohibition  by  statute    day   we   are   not   likely   to   patronize   the   advertisers   very   ex- 
r  more  than   fifty  years,   and   for  the  last  two  years   it  has    tensively. 
en  bone  dry  by  statute.     So  the  Prohibitionists  believed  that         The  weekly  war  summary  of  S.  Coryn,  which  I  have  followed 


1 

the  time  had  come  to  make  that  condition  permanent  by  put- 
ting it  in  the  fundamental  law,  and  the  proposition  was  voted 
on  on  the  15th  instant.  A  great  and  enveloping  campaign  was 
made  for  it.  All  of  the  newspapers  and  the  clergy  supported  it, 
as  did  the  politicians.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Bryan  toured  the  state  for  it, 
and  as  usual  had  great  audiences.  The  Anti-Prohibitionists 
made  no  campaign  at  all.  They  had  no  support  from  press, 
pulpit,  or  politicians.  The  morning  after  election  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported  that  Prohibition  had  carried  by  a  vote 
of  eight  to  one.  But  on  the  final  count  it  was  beaten  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  2000  in  a  total  vote  of  430,000. 


"Here  I  Am!" 
San  Francisco.  October  19,  1917. 
Dear    Mr.    Holman  :    I    wonder    if    the    in- 
closed   extract    from    a    boy's    letter    to    his 
mother,    dated    September    22d,    and    received 
yesterday,   would   interest  you   or  any  of  your 
readers?      To    me    it    is    very   touching.      The 
boy  who  writes  went  over  in   May  last  to  the 
American  Field  Ambulance,  but  has  been  driv- 
ing   a    munitions    truck    in    the    French    army 
ever   since.     Yours   sincerely.  H.    H.    W. 

One  more  thing  that  might  interest  you  before  I  close.  I  have 
found  that  there  is  quartered  in  this  village  as  a  private  soldier  in 
one  of  the  transport  sections,  just  like  us,  a  famous  French  sculptor 
by  the  name  of  Descomp.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  him?  He  is 
very  well  known  and  has  several  statues  in  Paris,  and  has  an  order 
from  the  Canadian  government  for  one  after  the  war.  It  struck 
me  as  rather  wonderful  to  see  this  famous  man  at  work  in  a  cow 
stable  in  one  of  his  off  hours.  There  he  was,  working  away  in  the 
poor  light  with  the  few  things  he  had.  and  just  like  an  ordinary 
humble  French  soldier.  At  the  time  he  was  working  on  a  plate 
he  intended  to  present  to  General  Pershing.  On  one  side  was  a 
trench  with  a  wornout  French  soldier  lying  down;  before  him,  hav- 
ing just  appeared  on  the  scene,  was  -  i'cr.  ISehind 
the  latter,  sort  of  dim  an'!  -  ladow  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  LTu  as  the  simple  inscription,  "Here  I  am." 
That,  you  nel  that  commanded 
the  American  tt  -  July  4th  said  bef>  re  La- 
fayette's grave.  Instead  of  making  a  speech,  he  just  marched  up 
to  the  tomb,  saluted  and  said:  "General  Lafayette,  here  I  am."  On 
the  other  side  were  the  French  and  American  flags  crossof.  Rheims 
Cathedral  below  the  l-'rench  and  the  skyUiie  of  New  York  below 
the  American.  Above  wa*  s  til  in  French.  "Liberty, 
Justice,  and  Right,"  while  below  ■  "To  our  comr^le^. 
the  Americans,  Welcome."  Rather  a  beautiful  idea,  don't  vou 
think  ? 

There  is  not  much  else  to  tell  you  just  now.  We  have  had  a  few 
exciting  moments,  but  most  of  it  has  been  just  plain  work. 

I  hope  you  are  well,  mother,  and  dad.  too. 

Willi    dearest   love,    from  Hakky. 


both    before    and    since    coming    to    Europe,    I    consider    the 

sanest    and    clearest    exposition    published,    and    the    editorials 

are     always     straightforward     and     thought-inspiring.      E\  en    Sweden,    as    well    as    lite    insurance    for   crews,    private 

though    they   are    five   weeks    late    and   eleven    thousand    miles  |  ■ 


State     war     insurance     is     under     consideration     in 


away    we    give   the    San    Francisco    theatres    the    careful    con- 
sideration  which  Josephine   Hart   Phelps  commands. 

Respectfully  yours.  Sedley  C.  Peck. 

The  "  One  and  Only  Supporter  of  Law,  Order,  and  Decency.' 

San  Jose.  Cm...  October   17,    1917. 


This  is  the   first   time   since    1882   that   the   people    of   Iowa     The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company. 


have  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  Prohibition.  In  June  of 
that  year  they  adopted  a  Prohibition  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution by  a  majority  of  30,000.  That  amendment  was  nullified 
by  a  judicial  decision  rendered  by  Judge  Hayes,  the  ablest 
nisi  prius  judge  that  ever  sat  on  the  bench  of  that  state,  and 
his  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.     Since  then 


insurers  showing  no  particular  de-ire  for  this  class 
of  business  under  the  present  conditions.  The  in- 
surance commission  proposes  to  raise  the  amount  of 
life  and  accident  insurances,  and  has  undertaken  a 
comparison  with  insurance  schemes  in  other  countries. 
According  to  Svensk  Sjofarts  Tidning,  owners  have 
hitherto  effected  such  insurances  that  in  case  of  death 
the  dependents  of  a  captain  or  mate  receive  $2760,  de- 


San   Francisco,   California— 
Gentlemen  :      Herewith    enclosed   please   find   check   for   $2. 

same    being    subscription    for    six    months    to    the    Argonaut,  pendents    of    other    members    ot     the    crew     receiving 

Send  the  paper  to  John  H.  Grave,  P.  O.  Box  253.  San  Jose.  $1105.       In     Denmark    an    officer's    dependents    receive 

California.  ,>om  $2210  to  $2760.   the  compensation    in    resp 
It    is    a    pitv    that    your    paper    does    not    have    a    thousand  .l  i  .-  .i  ,  *,  ,g(1 

Prohibition  has  plaved  a  sta'r  engagement  in  the  politics  of  the  :  times    its    present    circulation.      It    is    the    only    paper    in    San  dll>    °"}fr  m(-mDer  OI   tne   crew    Deing  $1 JBU :    it 
state,  ending  in  a  bone  dry  statute.                                                        '  Francisco,   so   far  as   I   am  aware,   that   upholds  decency,   law,  I  posed,    however,   to    increase   these   amount-. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  feeling  almost  of  consternation  has  been  created  in  some 
unreflecting  observers  by  the  successes  of  the  German  navy 
in  the  Baltic.  Indeed  we  are  threatened  with  a  revival  of  the 
German  myth,  never  quite  dead,  which  always  foresees  the 
delivery  of  some  irresistible  blow  that  has  been  plotted  with 
superhuman  skill  and  directed  with  miraculous  energy.  Every 
German  move,  however  slight,  foreshadows  a  "drive,"  and 
any  city  that  appears  to  be  on  the  line  of  march  as  indicated 
by  the  convenient  desk  rule  is  considered  to  be  already  taken, 
no  matter  what  its  distance,  nor  how  insuperable  the  obstacles 
that  intervene.  Thus  we  are  already  being  invited,  with  the 
aid  of  maps  four  inches  square,  to  consider  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  Riga  and  Petrograd,  and  to  observe  how  easily  they 
may  be  joined  by  means  of  a  heavy  black  line.  Germany,  it 
may  be  inferred,  has  once  more  delivered  one  of  those  master 
strokes  that  are  alike  incalculable  and  devastating.  And  who 
knows  what  she  may  do  next  ? 


Strategy  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  determining  what 
your  enemy  intends  to  do  and  preventing  him  from  doing  it. 
But  if  we  begin  to  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  Germany's 
military  aims  in  the  Baltic,  we  find  ourselves  in  some  perplex- 
ity, because  no  probable  military  aims  are  anywhere  in  sight. 
The  theory  of  a  contemplated  "drive"  upon  Petrograd  is  simply 
fantastic.  Winter  is  close  at  hand.  It  is  about  350  miles 
from  Riga  to  Petrograd,  and  the  road  is  a  maze  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  swamps.  A  large  army  starting  under  favorable 
conditions  early  in  the  spring  might  possibly  succeed,  but  even 
then  it  would  be  doubtful.  And  it  is  certain  that  Germany 
has  no  army  available  for  such  a  purpose.  If  she  had  any 
men  to  spare,  she  would  apply  them  to  remedy  her  pitiable 
plight  in  the  west  She  would  not  be  compelled  to  refuse 
aid  to  Austria  in  her  desperate  distress.  Moreover,  we  may 
doubt  if  Petrograd  is  worth  the  trouble  of  its  capture.  There 
is  little  there  that  is  valuable,  with  Russia  in  her  present  state 
of  paralysis.  The  capital  has  already  been  moved  to  Moscow, 
not  because  Petrograd  is  in  danger,  but  because  the  situation 
gives  to  Kerensky  the  necessary  plea  for  a  political  measure 
that  has  long  been  necessary.  To  take  Petrograd  might,  per- 
haps, be  described  as  a  moral  victory.  It  might  fill  the  streets 
of  Berlin  with  fluttering  flags.  But  moral  victories  have  lost 
a  good  deal  of  their  early  values,  and  even  flags  leave  much 
to  be  desired  as  substitutes  for  real  successes. 


battle  of  Jutland  had  a  considerable  adverse  effect  on  the 
sailors  of  the  grand  fleet.  They  know  now  that  the  British 
fleet  is  far  superior,  and  that  going  out  to  fight  it  means 
something  like  going  into  a  trap."  The  trouble  began  insid- 
iously some  eight  months  ago  in  Wilhelmshaven,  and  it  cul- 
minated in  recent  events.  But  we  may  observe  that  during 
the  last  few  days  there  have  been  other  stories  of  mutinous 
spirit  at  Ostend,  and  of  outbreaks  between  the  German  and 
Austrian  sailors  on  the  warships  at  Pola.  Now  all  these 
stories  may  be  exaggerated.  Certainly  they  have  not  dwindled 
in  transit,  but  at  least  they  are  circumstantial,  and  to  a  cerLain 
extent  they  are  proved  by  the  proceedings  in  the  Reichstag. 


The  Germans  can  not  take  Petrograd  by  land,  but  they 
may  conceivably  do  so  by  water,  although  here,  too,  the 
chances  are  vastly  against  them  and  the  prize  not  worth 
having,  from  a  military  point  of  view.  In  that  event,  the 
German  navy  must  pass  up  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  is 
thickly  sown  with  mines,  and  it  must  reduce  the  fortifications 
at  Cronstadt.  To  remove  the  mines  would  be  a  toilsome  ; 
operation  for  a  large  fleet  of  mine  sweepers,  and  it  is  hard  to  I 
see  how  this  could  be  done  before  winter.  We  do  not  know  | 
to  what  extent  Cronstadt  would  be  able  to  resist  the  German  j 
navy,  since  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  Russian 
pacifists  have  destroyed  its  efficacy.  Kerensky  seems  to 
think  that  they  have  done  a  good  deal  in  this  direction,  and 
we  may  readily  suppose  that  they  have  done  what  they  can. 
None  the  less,  if  we  make  all  allowance  for  the  pro-German 
treachery  of  the  Russian  court,  and  for  the  pacifist  treachery' 
that  followed  the  court,  the  task  of  taking  Petrograd  would 
still  be  a  most  formidable  one.  Without  definite  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  it  would  be  unwise  to  describe  it  as  impos- 
sible, but  we  are  still  faced  with  the  fact  that  it  would  have 
no  military  value,  and  that  it  might  easily  produce  a  unifying 
of  Russian  sentiment  that  would  far  counterbalance  even  those 
moral  values  that  have  become  a  sort  of  fetish  with  the 
German   mind.  

But  the  actual  cause  for  this  outblaze  of  naval  activities  is 
not  far  to  seek.  We  have  only  to  coordinate  the  events  of  the 
last  month  or  two,  and  we  shall  understand  why  a  naval 
victory-  had  become  a  matter  of  paramount  necessity  to  the 
German  government,  and  quite  irrespective  of  material  gains. 
We  know  now  that  the  mutiny  on  the  German  warships  was 
a  real  mutiny,  and  one  of  the  gravest  kind.  The  story  was 
not  fabricated  by  the  authorities  as  a  bludgeon  for  socialist 
heads,  although  that  theory  was  gravely  advanced  from  quar- 
ters that  should  have  been  better  informed.  The  government 
spokesmen  in  the  Reichstag  did  not  even  try  to  exaggerate  it. 
On  the  contrary,  they  minimized  it.  Making  all  due  allow- 
ances for  the  narratives  that  have  reached  us  by  the  way  of 
neutral  countries,  it  seems  certain  that  the  crews  of 
at  least  six  ships  were  involved,  and  that  they  made 
an  effort  either  to  hand  over  their  ships  to  the  enemy,  or  to 
intern  them  in  neutral  ports.  But  a  still  more  sinister  situa- 
tion was  revealed  at  the  trial  of  the  incriminated  sailors. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  segregate  the  guilty  ones,  since 
nearly  all  were  guilty.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  navy  was  saturated  with  disaffection,  and  that  any 
attempt  at  punishment  might  easily  produce  a  crisis  impossible 
to  handle  without  disaster.  Only  about  half  a  dozen  men 
were  executed,  bat  many  others  were  imprisoned,  and  the 
crews  were  so  mixed  as  to  break  up  the  personal  combinations 
that  had  been  formed.  The  causes  that  led  to  such  a  state 
of  affairs  are,  of  course,  conjectural,  but  those  that  have  been 
furnished  from  Amsterdam  and  elsewhere  have  the  merit  of 
reasonableness.  Bad  food  comes  first.  A  dread  of  the  sub- 
marine service  is  said  to  have  played  its  part,  and  at  least 
on  story  says  that  the  danger  of  the  submarine  service  is 
rr.ich  greater  than  is  usually  supposed.  Finally  there  is  the 
ir  firal  corrosion  produced  by  years  of  inactivity,   and  to  this 

ay  be  added  a  statement  of  a  traveler  from  a  German  port, 
ited  by  the  New  York  Times,  and  to  the  effect  that  "the 


Therefore  there  is  abundant  need  for  a  German  naval  vic- 
tory' whenever  and  wherever  a  victory  may  be  won.  It  would 
provide  employment  for  the  crews,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  inactivity.  But  it  would  do  much 
more  than  this.  We  are  told  that  rumors  of  naval  disaffection 
have  been  spreading  throughout  the  country  for  months  past, 
and  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  make  a  public  state- 
ment in  order  to  silence  these  whispers.  The  facts  were  sup- 
pressed or  minimized  so  far  as  possible,  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  best  possible  dementi  would  be  the  spectacle  of  the 
German  fleet  in  action,  and  with  the  discipline  that  action 
always  inspires.  Whether  enough  has  been  done  to  this  end, 
we  can  not  yet  tell,  but  we  need  not  doubt  that  these  were 
the  motives  underlying  the  attack  upon  Oisel  Island  and  the 
threat  upon  the  Russian  navy  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  is 
possible  that  the  German  ships  will  now  enter  the  gulf,  after 
taking  whatever  precautions  against  the  mines  that  may  be 
necessary.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  make  an  effort 
against  Cronstadt,  and  against  the  Russian  warships.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  unwilling  to  risk  so  much  to  gain 
so  little,  or  to  win  a  worthless  naval  victory  in  the  east,  while 
their  armies  in  the  west  are  bending  and  breaking  beneath 
the  blows  that  are  so  unceasingly  falling  upon  them.  But 
whatever  they  may  do.  we  need  not  regard  such  victories  as 
this  as  having  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  general  fortunes 
of  the  war,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
desperate  straits  to  which  the  German  arms  have  now  been 
reduced.  

That  the  dread  of  the  submarine  service  should  play  a  part 
in  the  production  of  a  mutinuous  spirit  throughout  the  navy 
is  significant.  We  have  known  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
from  many  sources,  that  the  German  naval  authorities  have 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  man  their  submarines,  and 
to  that  extent  we  learn  nothing  new  from  recent  events.  We 
were  told  months  ago  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
offer  increased  pay  and  long  shore  leave  in  order  to  over- 
come the  unwillingness  of  th^  warship  men  to  undertake  the 
terribly  arduous  work  of  the  U-boat.  But  that  work  must  be 
even  more  arduous  or  dangerous  than  has  been  supposed  if  it 
was  actually  a  factor  in  producing  a  spirit  of  mutiny  among 
German  sailors.  One  report  from  Amsterdam  says  that  to  be 
drafted  to  a  submarine  is  regarded  by  the  German  sailor  as 
almost  equal  to  a  sentence  of  death,  and  that  the  chance  of  a 
safe  return  is  very  slight,  except  in  the  cases  of  some  half 
dozen  commanders  who  have  displayed  a  sort  of  genius  for 
the  underwater  work.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
revelations  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  bring  will  be  the 
actual  facts  of  the  grim  struggle  waged  between  the  submarine 
and  its  innumerable  enemies,  and  these  facts  are  likely  to 
be  of  the  most  surprising  kind. 


The  mutiny  in  the  German  navy  may  serve  to  put  us  on 
our  guard  against  a  too  ready  acceptance  of  opinions  based 
upon  a  supposed  knowledge  of  the  German  people,  and  an 
experience  of  their  attitude  under  the  strain  of  the  war.  The 
knowledge  and  the  experience  may  be  real  enough,  but  the 
fact  none  the  less  remains  that  this  is  a  war  without  prece- 
dents, a  war  in  which  the  past  throws  little  or  no  light  upon 
the  present  and  its  probabilities.  Since  the  intervention  of 
America  we  have  had  two  or  three  important  books  written 
by  Americans  who  were  in  Germany  until  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, and  who  have  testified  to  "the  state  of  German  public 
opinion,  and  to  the  causes  that  are  likely  to  lead  directly  or 
indirectly  to  peace.  One  of  these  books  was  by  Mr.  Gerard, 
whose  intellectual  competence  is  as  much  beyond  question  as 
his  sincerity.  But  all  of  these  writers  have  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  military  disaffection.  All  of  them  have  believed  that 
the  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy  was  impregnable,  and 
would  remain  so  until  the  end.  They  have  believed  also  that 
there  could  be  no  revolution  in  Germany,  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  war  had  brought  with  it  its  maddening  disappoint- 
ments and  revelations.  Mr.  Gerard  says,  "The  German  nation 
is  not  one  which  makes  revolutions.  .  .  .  The  officers  of 
the  army  are  all  of  one  class,  and  of  the  class  devoted  to  the 
ideals  of  autocracy.  A  revolution  of  the  army  is  impossible; 
and  at  home  there  are  only  the  boys  and  old  men,  easily 
kept  in  subjection  by  the  police."  Now  it  is  true  that  here  we 
have  a  mutiny  and  not  a  revolution,  and  of  the  navy  ana  noi 
of  the  army.  But  the  distinction  is  not  a  very  substantial 
one.  Moreover,  we  may  note  with  some  interest  that  the 
mutinous  spirit  in  the  navy  had  already  reached  serious  dimen- 
sions before  Mr.  Gerard  had  begun  to  write  his  book,  if  we 
may  accept  the  circumstantial  and  copyrighted  cable  sent  by 
Mr.  George  Renwick  from  Holland  to  the  New  York  Times, 
under  date  of  October  12.  But  Mr.  Gerard  does  not  seem  to 
have  heard  of  the  ominous  occurrences  at  Wilhelmshaven  that 
are  recounted  by  Mr.  Renwick,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  Westfalen  had  been  locked  in  their  cabins 
by  their  crews.  Three  hundred  men  were  involved,  says  Mr. 
Renwick,  and  thirty  of  them  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  only 
three  were  actually  executed,  as  the  authorities  did  not  dare 
to  add  fuel  to  the  slumbering  flames.     This  is  in  no  way  an 


animadversion  upon  Mr.  Gerard,  whose  book  is,  and  must 
remain,  an  indispensable  guide  to  the  events  in  Germany 
during  the  last  three  years,  as  well  as  a  record  of  devotion 
and  courage  that  are  beyond  praise.  But  it  does  show  the 
impossibility  of  successful  prediction  where  there  are  no  guid- 
ing precedents,  and  where  history  has  nothing  to  offer  us  by 
way  of  direction.  No  human  opinion  as  to  the  future,  and 
especially  as  to  the  incalculable  operations  of  the  collective  or 
national  mind,  can  have  much  value  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
where  nations  have  been  hurled  into  the  midst  of  new  and 
inconceivable  forces,  and  so  have  been  snatched  from  their 
anchorage  of  custom  and  tradition.  Revolt  in  the  army  or  in 
the  nation  is  not  an  impossibility.  There  are  no  impossibilities. 
Psychologically  speaking,  we  have  lost  all  track  of  causes  and 
effects.  We  can  glimpse  nothing  but  the  things  that  have 
happened.  

Of  events  on  the  actual  field  of  war,  there  is  little  to  say. 
But  the  reticences  of  the  bulletins  contain  no  indication  of 
inactivities.  Quite  the  contrary.  On  the  western  front  we  see 
the  intensive  bombardments  and  the  raids  that  we  have 
learned  to  regard  as  the  prelude  to  great  battles.  Evidently 
the  bow  is  once  more  being  drawn  back  to  its  utmost  tension, 
and  the  bolt  will  probably  be  loosened  before  these  lines  are  in 
print  But  this  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
weather,  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  Stories  ofi 
great  preparations  reach  us  from  the  Italian  front,  and  here 
we  are  told  that  the  Austrians  have  been  reinforced  from 
their  eastern  lines  to  the  extent  of  twenty  divisions,  an  im- 
possible figure.  Without  doubt  the  Italians  intend  to  strike 
again,  and  with  their  utmost  force,  before  their  difficulties 
are  increased  by  cold  and  wet  The  French  are  maintaining 
their  defensive  attitude,  not  because  they  are  too  weak  to  do 
anything  else,  as  malicious  stories  would  have  us  believe,  but 
because  they  are  waiting  in  the  reasonable  hope  that  their 
prey  is  about  to  be  driven  into  the  open  before  their  lines. 
Winter  is  coming  apace,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  come  so  fast  as 
to  prevent  another  tremendous  effort  to  create  a  new  align- 
ment of  the  field  that  shall  take  something  of  the  vitality  of 
that  appeal  to  the  map  upon  which  Germany  is  still  basing 
her  hopes  of  a  German  peace.  Sidney  Corvk. 

San-  Francisco,  October  24,  1917. 
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Bernard  A.  Flood,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  finest  detectives  of  the  New  York  City 
police  force,  has  been  attached  to  the  staff  of  General 
Pershing.  His  missions  in  the  past  in  search  of  of- 
fenders and  in  causing  their  arrest  have  taken  him  to 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  the 
New  York  police  department  loans  him  to  the  Federal 
authorities  for  the  highest  sort  of  "special  intelligence" 
work. 

Byron  R.  Xewton,  who,  on  the  advice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  has  been  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  began 
his  career  as  a  newspaperman  in  Albany.  When  th 
war  with  Spain  opened  he  went  to  Cuba  for  the  Assi 
ciated  Press.  The  New  York  Herald  had  the  benefi' 
of  his  services  for  eight  years,  and  it  was  while  servini 
that  journal  that  he  came  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Mc 
Adoo. 

Ollie  James,  the  Gargantuan  United  States  senator 
from  Kentucky,  startled  the  national  capital  recently 
by  appearing  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  a  "swagger 
stick"  of  such  small  dimensions  that  the  contrast  with 
his  great  bulk  attracted  general  attention.  The  sena- 
tor from  the  Blue  Grass  State  explained  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  imitate  the  English  army  officers  by  carrying 
the  pencil-like  stick,  but  that  he  found  it  useful  to  stir 
his  toddy. 

W.  A.  Brandenburg,  president  of  the  Kansas  State! 
Manual  Training  Normal   School,  recently  announced 
his   readiness   to   accept   forthwith   the   resignation 
instructors  of  the  establishment  who  might  find  them-  I 
selves  in  sympathy  with  Germany,  or  with  the  German  j 
philosophy  of  "Kultur."     In  serving  this  notice  on  the 
staff  he  was  particular  to  add  that  he  wanted  no  mis- 
understanding about  the  matter,  and  that  those  in  doubt 
as  to  their  position  had  better  give  the  school  the  ben-  | 
efit,  and  leave  at  once. 

France's  commanding  general,  Petain,  is  said  by 
recent  writer  to  be  as  plain  as  an  old  shoe.    He  doesn 
play   to   the   galleries.     You   are   sure  that   he   is   not 
thinking  of  himself,  not  even  glimmeringly.    His  mind  | 
is  on  his  number,  and  it  isn't  No.  1.     In  fact,  the  im- 
pression is  always  one  of  sincerity  in  what  he  is  doing. 
He  doesn't  do  one  thing  and  think  of  another.     He  is  | 
on  the  job,  so  to  sav,  every  minute.     If  he  is  pinning  I 
on  a  medal  he  is  looking  at  it  and  thinking  about  that  | 
particular  thing;  and  so  when  he  does  the  kissing. 

Marshal  Joffre  is  nothing  if  not  modest.     When  he  I 
travels  for  pleasure  he  generally  takes  a  second-class  I 
compartment.     Recently   he    was   on   a   train   when   a  I 
poilu  entered  his  compartment  and  opened  a  conversa-  U 
tion  with  him.    Joffre  wore  a  gray  tweed  suit.    "I  f elt  M 
I  could  trust  you  the   moment  I   saw  you,"   said  the  I 
soldier,   "because  you  are  the  image  of  Papa  Joffre." 
The   unknown   civilian   asked   to   have   a   look   at   the 
poilu's  identity  disk,  and  in  a  few  days  the  soldier  re- 
ceived a  handsome  wrist  watch  with  Marshal  Joffre 's 
compliments   "as  a  remembrance  of  their  chat  in  the 
railway  car." 
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THE  STRIKER  AND  LOW  JUSTICE. 


Walter   V   Woehlke  in   "  Sunset "  Gives  Some  of  the  Facts 
in   Relation  to  the  San  Francisco  Car  Strike. 


' 
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There  has  been  some  tardiness  to  recognize  the  values 
of  publicity  as  a  remedy  for  our  social  evils.  This  has 
been  due  partly  to  an  American  disinclination  to  com- 
plain audibly,  and  partly  to  the  cowardice  of  daily 
newspapers  in  constant  dread  of  the  resentment  of  male- 
factors. As  a  result,  the  average  citizen  has  been  de- 
barred not  only  from  participation  in  some  of  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  day,  but  even  from  a  knowl- 
edge that  those  problems  exist  in  their  graver  and  more 
dangerous  forms. 

For  these  reasons  there  should  be  a  welcome  and  a 
wide  publicity  for  the  article  entitled  "The  Striker  and 
Low  Justice,"  contributed  by  Mr.  Walter  V.  Woehlke 
to  the  current  issue  of  Sunset.  Mr.  Woehlke's  task  has 
been  to  record  some  of  the  salient  events  of  the  car 
strike  now  slowly  flickering  to  extinction  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  it  may  be  said  to  our  discredit  that  there  is 
no  other  record  of  these  events,  no  other  indication  of 
guilt,  than  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Woehlke's  cour- 
ageous pen  in  the  monthly  magazine  of  which  he  is  the 
managing  editor.  The  daily  newspapers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  have  no  aid  to  offer  to  the  historian  of  the 
future.  He  will  search  their  pages  in  vain  either  for  the 
story  of  the  crime  or  the  identity  of  the  criminals. 

Union  labor  in  San  Francisco,  says  Mr.  Woehlke, 
went  into  politics  under  the  auspices  of  Ruef,  in  order 
that  it  might  break  the  law  and  evade  the  penalty.  Its 
intentions  demanded  for  their  accomplishment  a  labor 
union  control  of  the  courts  and  the  police,  and  it  need 
not  be  said  that  it  was  completely  successful,  and  that 
it  has  enjoyed  an  almost  unbroken  dominance  over  the 
law  from  that  day  until  now : 

The  very  basis  of  civilized  society  is  the  security  of  the 
individual.  Take  away  this  security,  and  society  at  once  re- 
verts to  the  Dark  Ages,  when  merchants  had  to  pay  tribute 
or  travel  under  the  protection  of  private  armies;  when  private 
war  flourished,  and  every  man's  house  had  to  be  his  castle. 
What  the  lack  of  an  effective  international  police  force,  of  a 
strong  international  tribunal  of  justice,  means  is  being  dem- 
onstrated just  now  in  the  agony  of  a  continent.  To  prevent 
such  bloody  chaos  internally,  society  has  everywhere  built  up 
an  elaborate  system  of  courts  and  peace  officers  charged  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  without  fear  or  favor. 

It  is  significant  that  the  labor  unions  seized  the  reins  of 
municipal  power  in  San  Francisco  primarily  to  be  able  to 
break  the  law  without  incurring  its  penalties.  To  put  it  baldly, 
they  wanted  control  of  the  police  department  to  the  end  that 
strikers  might  beat  up  non-strikers  without  having  to  fear  the 
peace  officers'  clubs.  They  have  had  control  of  the  police 
department  for  more  than  fifteen  years  now,  and  the  record 
shows  that  they  have  made  full  use  of  this  control. 

Mr.  Woehlke  might  have  selected  his  evidence  from  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  it  would  then  have  constituted 
a  practical  history  of  labor  unionism  in  San  Francisco, 
a  history  of  which  every  page  bears  its  blood  stain. 
But  he  begins  with  the  events  of  yesterday,  with  the 
press  feeders'  strike  of  1913 : 

Look  at  the  press  feeders'  strike  in  1913.  The  employing 
'  printers  had  conceded  the  "closed  shop"  ;  the  issue  that  brought 
on  the  strike  was  the  refusal  of  the  union  to  agree  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  during  the  life  of  the  agreement,  a  condi- 
tion readily  accepted  by  their  colleagues,  the  compositors. 
During  the  eight  months  of  this  strike  more  than  sixty  non- 
union men  were  so  badly  beaten,  kicked,  slugged,  and  stabbed 
that  they  required  medical  treatment ;  for  eight  months  mobs 
of  strikers  chased  the  non-unionists,  attacked  and  injured  girls, 
broke  into  the  homes  of  men  who  had  remained  at  work;  yet 
the  police  department  barely  stirred  a  hand,  and,  when  an 
arrest  was  made,  the  police  judges  either  dismissed  the  defend- 
ant "for  lack  of  evidence,"  or  else,  in  case  of  conviction,  im- 
posed a  small  fine  and  suspended  the  sentence. 

The  police  did  not  hesitate,  though,  to  enforce  the  law 
vigorously  against  non-unionists.  When,  during  the  fourth 
month  of  the  trouble,  a  crowd  of  thirty  strikers  attacked 
three  non-union  pressmen,  two  of  them  got  away.  The  third 
one  was  knocked  to  the  ground,  kicked  in  the  face,  trampled 
upon,  and  struck.  Believing  that  his  end  was  near,  he  pulled 
a  pistol  and  shot  into  the  ground,  whereupon  the  entire  crowd 
took  to  its  heels. 

At  this  juncture  an  officer  appeared ;  and  what  did  the 
policeman  do?  Did  he  chase  the  strikers?  He  did  not.  He 
arrested  the  bleeding  victim,  accusing  him  of  discharging  fire- 
arms within  the  city  limits !  Of  course,  the  police  judge 
ordered  his  release  immediately,  you  say.  You  are  mistaken. 
The  police  judge  held  the  injured  man  for  trial ;  from  week 
to  week  the  case  was  continued,  until  finally  the  union  people 
consented  to  its  dismissal. 

The  work  of  the  platform  men  of  a  street  railroad 
company  is  not  skilled  labor.  Any  one  can  acquire  the 
necessary  knowledge  in  a  few  days,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  always  easy  to  provide  substitute  men.  Since  1907 
the  employees  of  the  United  Railroads  have  been  un- 
organized, and  this  of  course  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  union  leaders.  Thomas  Mooney  and  his 
wife  tried  to  precipitate  a  car  strike  in  1916  and  failed, 
but  on  August  11  of  this  year  ten  crews  abandoned 
their  cars,  created  a  blockade,  and  so  began  the  situa- 
tion that  still  exists  in  an  attenuated  and  almost  invis- 
ible form : 

For  almost  a  week,  while  the  strike  leaders  believed  that 
the  company  would  be  unable  either  to  find  substitutes  or  to 
raise  the  money  for  their  importation,  the  cars  ran  without 
serious  molestation.  But  the  moment  the  strike  leaders  real- 
ized that  the  disturbance  had  not  bankrupted  the  company, 
that  its  directors  had  no  inclination  to  sell  the  property  to 
the  city,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  places  for  good  union 
men  and  dependable  voters — the  instant  the  union  chiefs  saw 
that  the  strike  was  lost,  violence  began. 

Rioting,  assaults,  slugging,  stoning,  explosions,  and  murder 
are  the  accompaniment  of  practically  every  street-car  strike. 
Since  the  vacant  places  can  be  acceptably  filled  by  unskilled 
labor,  since  unskilled  labor  in  abundance  is  glad  of  the 
chance  to  get  the  coveted  platform  jobs,   any   street-car  strike 


can  be  broken  in  ten  days  if  the  operating  company  is  left 
alone.  Hence  the  strikers  invariably  hurl  bricks,  grease  the 
tracks,  cut  the  wires,  beat,  slug,  and  shoot,  in  order  to  scare 
both  the  public  and  the  new  crews  off  the  cars.  It's  an  old 
story,  but  in  San  Francisco  it  had  a  new  angle. 

Mayor  Rolph,  who  is  the  head  of  the  principal 
competitor  of  the  United  Railroads,  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  the  strikers.  He 
sounded  the  keynote  and  all  the  minor  officials  heard  it 
and  governed  their  actions  acocrdingly. 

When  violence  began,  when  mobs  stoned  the  cars,  irrespective 
of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  women  and  children;  when  dozens 
of  crews  were  slugged  and  beaten,  the  company  demanded  police 
protection  and  requested  that  an  officer  be  detailed  to  ride  on 
each    car    traversing    the    danger    zones.      This    request    was 


promptly  and  steadfastly  refused,  because  "the  presence  of 
police  officers  on  the  cars  would  influence  the  public  and  incite 
to  violence,"  according  to  Mayor  Rolph.  But  the  mayor  stated 
his  unalterable  intention  to  enforce  the  law.  Anyone  found 
carrying  concealed  weapons  would  be  arrested  and  prosecuted 
relentlessly. 

He  kept  his  word.  When  the  company  sent  out  its  cars, 
police  officers  were  on  hand  to  search  the  crews  and  the 
guards  for  "concealed  weapons."  Railroad  employees  by  the 
score  were  arrested  on  this  charge.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
the  "concealed  weapon"  be  a  revolver.  Six  men  were  arrested 
because  they  carried  electricians'  pliers;  automobile  loads  of 
guards  were  arrested  because  pick-handles  and  revolvers  were 
found,  not  on  their  persons,  but  in  the  automobile;  motormen 
were  arrested  because  they  carried  switch-irons  while  turn- 
ing switches.  They  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  carrying 
concealed  weapons,  even  when  they  obeyed  the  rule  of  the 
company  and  took  the  controller  bar  with  them  as  they 
stepped  off  the  car. 

Yet  there  is  on  record  not  one  single  case  of  an  unprovoked 
assault  by  a  substitute  upon  a  striker. 

Mayor  Rolph  refused  to  allow  the  police  to  ride  on  the 
cars  and  to  protect  them,  while  he  sanctioned  and  en- 
couraged the  search  of  the  railroad's  employees  for 
"concealed  weapons."  The  results,  of  course,  might 
have  been  foreseen,  and  were  foreseen.  The  carmen, 
having  been  searched  for  weapons,  were  practically 
placarded  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  defenseless 
and  might  be  beaten  with  impunity : 

Motorman  Sweeney,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  seventy- 
one  3'ears  old,  declined  to  strike  after  a  continuous  service  of 
many  years.  With  seven  hundred  others  he  remained  at  work. 
He  was  attacked  and  beaten  up  twice  by  a  gang  of  lusty  young 
strikers.  After  the  second  assault  he  bought  a  revolver.  The 
police  promptly  arrested  him.  He  was  found  guilty  by  Police 
Judge  Oppenheim  and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  county 
jail,  though  the  sentence  was  suspended  on  account  of  Swee- 
ney's age. 

On  the  night  of  August  23  a  mob  of  strikers  boarded  a  car, 
pulled  the  trolley  pole  off  the  wire,  shot  and  killed  the  conductor, 
shot  the  motorman  and  two  guards.  After  the  excitement 
had  died  down,  Motorman  Edward  C.  Cecil  was  sent  out  to 
bring  the  bloody  car  into  the  barn.  It  was  a  night  filled 
with  bloodshed.  Before  going  out,  Cecil  borrowed  a  revolver. 
When  his  task  was  finished  and  the  murder  car  had  returned, 
Cecil  was  arrested  for  carrying  a  concealed  weapon.  He  was 
convicted.  Police  Judge  Oppenheim,  an  appointee  of  Mayor 
Rolph,  sentenced  him  to  twenty-four  hours  in  the  city  jail. 


effective  his  health  department  took  an  extreme  interest  in  the 
healthfulness  of  their  surroundings,  and  prosecution  of  the 
railroad  was  threatened  unless  it  subdivided  its  dormitories  so 
as  to  hold  only  twenty  men  each.  The  state  labor  commis- 
sioner, formerly  affiliated  with  the  teamsters'  union,  tried  hard 
to  prove  that  the  state  labor  laws  had  been  violated  when  the 
substitutes  were  brought  to  San  Francisco  ;  the  United  States 
marshal's  office  was  induced  to  hunt  for  slackers  among  the 
substitutes ;  every  available  official  was  mobilized  to  lend  a 
hand  in  the  attempt  to  drive  the  railroad  to  the  wall. 

Appeals  to  the  mayor  were  fruitless  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  scouted. 
But  the  sympathy  of  the  public  slowly  turned  from  the 
strikers  as  the  entire  city  became  sickened  with  blood- 
shed and  violence : 

San  Francisco's  administration  for  fifteen  years  has  been 
controlled  by  men  who  placed  the  selfish  aims  and  objects  of 
union  labor  ahead  of  the  community's  welfare.  During  this 
period  the  city  officials,  from  the  mayor  and  the  police  depart- 
ment to  the  police  courts,  have  consistently  taken  the  side  of 
organized  labor  in  industrial  disputes.  Instead  of  enforcing 
the  law  with  even-handed  impartiality,  violence  was  not  sup- 
pressed, crimes  by  union  men  were  condoned,  and  the  full 
severity  of  the  law  was  applied  only  to  non-union  men.  The 
employer  of  non-union  help,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was 
an  outlaw,  who  could  gain  protection  only  through  his  own 
strength  or  by  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  union.  Owing 
to  this  condition,  San  Francisco  stood  still  industrially,  even 
moved  backward,  while  every  other  Far  Western  city  leaped 
ahead,  and  this  retrograde  movement  was  not  arrested  until  the 
world  war  created  abnormal  conditions. 

For  fifteen  years  San  Francisco  has  been  ruled  by  a  rigidly 
organized  minority  for  this  minority's  selfish  benefit.  For 
fifteen  years  most  of  the  city  officials  have  carried  out,  not 
the  will  of  the  community,  but  the  commands  of  trade-union 
leaders  and  politicians;  for  fifteen  years  the  San  Francisco 
daily  press,  afraid  of  boycotts,  afraid  of  losing  circulation,  has 
consistently  championed  union  rule  or  ingloriously  straddled 
the  fence.  Even  now,  while  the  state  press  outside  of  San 
Francisco  is  conducting  Mayor  Rolph's  political  ambitions  to 
the  cemetery  with  a  brass  band,  the  San  Francisco  dailies  have 
not  uttered  one  short  line  of  mild  criticism.  But  the  awaken- 
ing is  at  hand.  Though  1917  is  an  off  year  politically,  the 
Union  Labor  party  faces  a  decisive  defeat  in  the  minor  election 
of  November  6. 

While  no  reasonable  man  wants  or  can  "bust  the  unions," 
San  Francisco  is  grimly  determined  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
the  political  domination  of  the  municipal  government  by  union- 
labor  politicians  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade-union  oligarchy. 

Mr.  Woehlke  has  told  the  story  dispassionately  and 
judicially,  and  in  so  doing  he  has  performed  a  public 
service  and  earned  the  public  thanks. 


There  were  over  700  cases  of  assault  within  a  space 
of  five  weeks,  many  of  them  of  the  most  serious  kind. 

From  August  11  to  September  17  more  than  seven  hundred 
cases  of  assault  occurred,  more  than  three  hundred  employees 
of  the  railroad  were  injured  so  badly  that  their  wounds  re- 
quired surgical  treatment.  A  dozen  men  sustained  fractured 
skulls;  others  had  noses,  ribs,  and  jaws  broken;  scores  were 
knocked  over  the  head,  thrown  down  and  kicked  in  the  face. 
The  percentage  of  casualties  was  far  higher  than  on  the  West- 
ern front,  yet  the  police,  acting  under  Mayor  Rolph's  direction, 
denied  them  the  right  to  carry  even  a  pick-handle  for  self- 
defense,  and  had  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  arrested  on 
charges  of  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

In  the  police  court,  two  magistrates,  Morris  Oppenheim  and 
Mathew  Brady,  both  seeking  reelection  in  November,  cooper- 
ated loyally  with  the  mayor  and  the  police  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  strikers  win.  It  had  been  customary  from  time 
immemorial  to  require  $50  bail  on  a  charge  of  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons.  Oppenheim  raised  the  bail  to  $1000,  even 
in  cases  where  the  "weapon"  consisted  of  a  pair  of  pliers,  a 
switch-iron,  or  a  pick-handle.  Manuel  Osuna,  an  old  employee 
of  the  company,  was  given  six  months  in  the  county  jail 
because  he  carried  a  revolver.  A  guard  employed  by  the  rail- 
road was  given  the  same  stiff  sentence  on  an  identical  charge. 
Neither  had  given  the  least  cause  of  offense,  except  to  make 
use  of  the  constitutional  right  of  self-defense  during  a  period 
when  they  were  liable  to  be  assailed  by  strikers  at  any  moment. 

But  when  the  strikers  came  into  court  charged  with  an 
offense,  their  reception  was  totally  different.  Non-union  men 
whose  crime  consisted  in  carrying  a  gun  or  a  club  were  given 
six  months  in  jail,  but  strikers  who  had  sent  bricks  crashing 
through  the  car  windows  were  released  on  their  own  recogni- 
zance; others,  having  been  found  guilty,  were  sentenced  to  jail 
terms  not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  length,  but  these  sentences 
were  suspended  by  Judges  Oppenheim  and  Brady. 

The  strikers  quickly  realized  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  authorities.  Their  leaders  denied  the 
acts  of  violence  in  public,  but  in  the  union  meetings  the 
men  were  exhorted  to  beat  up  the  "scabs"  without  fear 
of  consequences,  as  the  mayor,  the  police,  and  the 
police  courts  were  with  them : 

Keeping  in  mind  that  two  employees  of  the  railroad  were 
sentenced  to  long  jail  terms  for  carrying  concealed  weapons, 
here  is  what  happened  to  one  Giometti,  a  strikebreaker,  arrested 
on  a  similar  charge  and  held  for  trial  under  a  bond  of  $1000 
furnished  by  the  railroad.  Becoming  scared,  Giometti  quit 
and  went  over  to  the  strikers,  whereupon  the  railroad 
withdrew  from  his  bond  and  surrendered  the  man  into  the 
custody  of  the  police.  Immediately  the  union  leaders  proceeded 
to  bail  him  out.  The  character  of  his  offense  had  not  changed, 
but  he  no  longer  was  a  strike-breaker.  As  a  good  union  man, 
he  could  be  trusted  with  a  pistol,  so  his  bail  was  reduced  to 
$100  and  eventually  his  case  was  dismissed  by  Judge  Oppen- 
heim. Thus  it  was  conclusively  demonstrated  to  the  strikers 
that  they  might  with  impunity  commit  offenses  for  which  the 
non-union  workers  received  six  months  in  jail. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  other  branches  of  the  municipal 
administration,  the  Board  of  Health  proceeded  to  assist  to  the 
best  of  its  ability.  When  the  strike  had  been  in  progress 
three  weeks,  a  new  state  law  regulating  sanitary  conditions  in 
hotels  and  rooming-houses  went  into  effect.  Mayor  Rolph  had 
denounced  the  strikebreakers  housed  in  the  various  car-barns 
as  the  scum  of  the  earth,  but  the  moment  the  new  law  became 


The  largest  cannon  bore  recorded  is  a  gun  of  twenty- 
eight  inches  calibre,  made  at  Beejapor,  India,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  known  as  "Malick  o 
Meiran,"  signifying  "Lord  of  the  Plains."  By  some 
authorities  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  of  cast  iron 
and  by  others  of  bronze.  Cast  iron  cannon  were  not 
made  until  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Previously  they  were  always  made  of  bronze.  As  the 
Bejapoor  gun  was  not  completed  until  nearly  200  years 
after  the  introduction  of  cast  iron  for  guns,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  genuinely  open  to  doubt.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  projectile  fired  by  the  gun  weighed  1600 
pounds,  and  at  the  time  must  have  been  a  formidable 
weapon.  The  111-ton  guns  of  the  Bcnbon',  the  British 
battleship  built  in  1885,  used  a  projectile  of  1800 
pounds,  so  the  Mahrattas,  said  to  be  responsible  for 
the  Indian  gun,  have  no  cause  to  feel  ashamed  for  the 
capabilities  of  their  earlier  weapon.  Italy  purchased 
in  1884  from  the  Krupp  firm  a  119-ton  gun,  and  the 
same  firm  six  years  later  made  a  145-ton  gun,  which  is 
at  Cronstadt,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in 
Russia. 

The  jury  was  established  by  the  Frankish  kings,  be- 
ing introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  in  1066.  At  first  it  was  merely  a 
royal  prerogative,  men  being  brought  in  to  give  what 
they  understood  to  be  the  truth  regarding  a  certain 
matter  which  was  being  considered  by  the  king.  Un- 
der King  Henry  II  it  became  a  regular  privilege  which 
was  given  to  the  people  to  use  in  the  settling  of  their 
disputes.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
established,  and  it  represented  the  collective  knowl- 
edge of  the  community.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was  already  similar  to  our  jury  of  modern 
times,  having  become  an  important  liberty  of  English- 
men. 

^nm 

So  prolific  was  the  Island  of  Mindoro  in  the  Philip- 
pines at  one  time  in  the  production  of  rice  that  it  was 
popularly  called  "the  granary  of  the  Philippines." 
Sugar,  cotton,  hemp,  and  other  crops  thrive  on  the 
island,  when  properly  cultivated.  Yet  its  economic 
conditions  are  extremely  backward,  and  a  large  part  of 
its  population  is  in  a  constant  state  of  poverty.  It 
has  altogether  about  39,000  inhabitants.  Among  these 
are  18,000  Tagalogs,  7200  Mangyanes,  2000  Visayans, 
and  of  Ilocanos  less  than  1000.  Of  the  whole,  over 
7000  are  pronounced  savage ;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
remainder  are  densely  ignorant. 


The  fortitude  of  Bedouin  women  on  the  march  is 
traditional.  On  the  long  "hadj,"  or  march,  to  Mecca, 
over  the  hot  sands  their  suffering  is  intense;  yet  they 
keep  the  pace,  do  all  the  work,  bear  children  on  the 
way,  and  arrive  when  the  "brave"  men  do.  So  great 
is  the  physical  courage  of  these  women  that  they  have 
often  been  known,  as  their  hour  for  delivery  ap- 
proached, to  halt  beside  the  trail,  bring  a  child  into  the 
world,  and  then  overtake  the  marching  caravan 
nightfall. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  27,  1917. 


BOOKS  AND  PERSONS. 


Arnold  Bennett  Gives  Us  His  Views  on  Publishers,  Books, 

Authors,  and  the  World. 


When  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  was  younger,  and  perhaps 
not  so  wise  as  he  is  now.  he  contributed  a  series  of 
weekly  articles  to  the  New  Age,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "Tacob  Tonson."  He  says  that  they  were  written 
journalistically,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  little  cen- 
soring here  and  there  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
change  them  for  publication  in  their  present  form.  He 
is  willing  to  stand  by  nearly  all  of  them,  "though  per- 
haps with  a  less  challenging  vivacity." 

Mr.  Bennett  is  naturallv  annoyed  with  the  critics 
who  sav  that  the  novel  was  never  so  bad  as  it  is  today. 
He  is  a'lso  annoyed  with  publishers,  seeming  to  believe 
that  they  take  more  than  their  share  of  the  financial 
proceeds  of  literary  work : 

In  the  meantime  I  should  like  to  ask:  How  do  people 
manage  to  range  over  the  whole  period  of  the  novel's  history 
and  definitely  decide  that  novels  were  never  so  bad  as  they 
are  now?  I  am  personally  inclined  to  think  that  at  no  time 
has  the  average  novel  been  so  good  as  it  is  today.  (This 
view,  by  the  way.  is  borne  out  by  publishers*  own  advertise- 
ments, which  abound  in  the  word  "masterpiece"  quoted  from 
infallible  critics  of  great  masterpieces!)  Let  any  man  who 
disagrees  with  me  dare  go  to  Mudie"s  and  get  out  a  few 
forgotten  novels  of  thirty  years  ago  and  try  to  read  them  ! 
Also,  I  am  prepared  to  offer  £50  for  the  name  and  address 
of  a  literary  agent  who  is  capable  of  getting  the  better  of  a 
publisher.  I  am  widely  acquainted  with  publishers  and  liter- 
ary agents,  and  though  I  have  often  met  publishers  who  have 
got  the  better  of  literary  agents.  I  have  never  met  a  literary 
agent  who  has  come  out  on  top  of  a  publisher.  Such  a 
literary  agent  is  badly  wanted.  I  have  been  looking  for  him 
for  years.  I  know  a  number  of  authors  who  would  join  me 
in  enriching  that  literary  agent. 

Mr.  Bennett  can  not  understand  how  the  wretched 
novelist  manages  to  live  at  all,  seeing  that  no  one  was 
ever  known  to  buy  a  new  book — that  is  to  say,  to  make 
a  practice  of  buying  new  books.  They  buy  cheap  edi- 
tions, but  this  does  not  help  the  modern  author : 

Personally.  T  extract  some  sort  of  a  living — a  dog's  exist- 
ence— from  the  sale  of  books — with  my  nai^.c  on  the  title- 
page.  And  I  am  acquainted  with  a  few  other  individuals 
who  perform  the  same  feat.  I  am  also  acquainted  with  a 
large  number  of  individuals  who  have  no  connection  with 
the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  literature.  And  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  habits  of  this  latter  crowd,  I  am  astonished 
that  I  or  anybody  else  can  succeed  in  paying  rent  out  of  what 
comes  to  the  author  from  the  sale  of  books.  I  know 
scarcely  a  soul,  I  have  scarcely  ever  met  a  soul,  who  can  be 
said  to  make  a  habit  of  buying  new  books.  I  know  a  few- 
souls  who  borrow  books  from  Mudie's  and  elsewhere,  and 
I  recognize  that  their  subscriptions  yield  me  a  trifle.  But 
what  a  trifle !  Do  you  know  anybody  who  really  buys  new 
books?  Have  you  ever  heard  tell  of  such  a  being?  Of 
course,  there  are  Franklinish  and  self-improving  young  men 
(and  conceivably  women)  who  buy  cheap  editions  of  works 
which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die:  the  Temple  Clas- 
sics, Everyman's  Library,  the  World's  Classics,  the  Universal 
Library.  Such  volumes  are  to  be  found  in  many  refined  and 
strenuous  homes — oftener  unopened  than  opened — but  still 
there  !  But  does  this  estimable  practice  aid  the  living  author 
to  send  his  children  to  school  in  decent  clothes?  He  whom 
I  am  anxious  to  meet  is  the  man  who  will  not  willingly  let 
die  the  author  who  is  not  yet  dead.  No  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  death  of  corpses  will  help  me  to  pay  my 
butcher's   bill. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  dealt  with  justly  and  without 
mercy.  We  are  told  not  only  that  Mrs.  Ward  is  not 
an  artist,  but  that  those  who  say  that  she  is  an  artist 
are  snobs: 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  novels  are  praiseworthy  as  being 
sincerely  and  skillfully  done,  but  they  are  hot  works  of  art. 
They  are  possibly  the  best  stuff  now  being  swallowed  by  the 
uneducated  public:  and  they  deal  with  the  governing  classes: 
and  when  you  have  said  that  you  have  said  all.  Nothing 
truly  serious  can  happen  in  them.  It  is  all  make-believe.  Xo 
real  danger  of  the  truth  about  life.  ...  I  should  think 
not,  indeed !  The  fearful  quandary  in  which  the  editor  of 
Harper's  found  himself  with  "Jude  the  Obscure"  was  a  lesson 
to  all  Anglo-Saxon  editors  forever  more !  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  has  never  yot  nearer  to  life  than,  for  instance,  "Rita" 
has  got — nor  so  near!  Gladstone,  a  thoroughly  bad  judge  of 
literature,  made  her  reputation,  and  not  on  a  postcard,  either  ! 
Gladstone  had  no  sense  of  humor — at  an;  rate  when  he  ven- 
tured into  literature.  Xor  had  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  If 
she  had  she  would  not  concoct  those  excruciating  heroines  of 
hers.  She  probably  does  not  know  that  her  heroines  are  capa- 
ble of  rousing  temperaments  such  as  my  own  to  ecstacies  of 
homicidal    fury. 

Mr.  Bennett  reverts  again  and  again  to  the  obnoxious 
publisher.  Why  does  not  the  publisher,  he  asks,  dis- 
pense with  the  author  altogether  and  do  his  own  author- 
ing: 

I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  nearly  old.  Silvered  is  the 
once-brown  hair.  Dim  is  the  eye  that  on  a  time  could  deci- 
pher minion  type  by  moonlight.  But  never  have  I  seen  the 
publisher  without  a  fur  coat  in  winter  nor  his  seed  begging 
L  Xor  do  I  expect  to  see  such  sights.  Yet  I  have 
seen  an  author  legging  oread,  and  instead  of  bread.  I  gave 
him  a  railway  ticket.  Authors  have  always  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  they  always  will  be:  grasping,  unscrupulous,  mercenary 
creatures  that  they  are!  Some  of  them  haven't  even  the  wit 
to  keep  their  bonks  from  being  burnt  at  the  stake  by  the 
executioners  of  the  N'ational  Vigilance  Association.  I  won- 
der that  publishers  don't  dispense  with  them  altogether,  and 
carry  on  unaided  the  great  tradition  of  English  literature. 
Anyhow,  publishers  have  had  my  warm  sympathy  this  Christ- 
mas time.  When  I  survey  myself,  as  an  example,  lapped  in 
luxury  and  clinking  multitudinous  gold  coins  extorted  from 
publishers  by  my  hypnotizing  rascal  of  an  agent;  and  when 
I  think  of  the  publishers,  endeavoring  in  their  fur  coats  to 
keep  warm  in  tireless  rooms  and  picking  turkev  limbs  while 
filling  up  bankruptcy  forms— I  blush.  Or  T  should  blush,  were 
nc*   authors   notoriously   incapable   of  that   action. 

Mr.   Bennett   has  a   snrt  of  bubbling  admiration   for 

'Ir.  Wells,  who  Finds  it  so  easy  to  express  the  mind  of 

whole   nation   in   a   single  novel.      Mr.    Wells  is  not 


loved  by  the  Puritan,  and  is  therefore  loved  all  the  more 
by  Mr.'  Bennett : 

Wells !  I  have  heard  that  significant  monosyllable  pro- 
nounced in  various  European  countries,  and  with  various 
bizarre  accents.  And  alwavs  there  was  admiration,  passionate 
or  astonished,  in  the  tone.  But  the  occasion  of  its  utterance 
which  remains  historic  in  my  mind  was  in  England.  I  was, 
indeed,  in  Frank  Richardson's  Bayswater.  "Wells?"  ex- 
claimed a  smart,  positive  little  woman — one  of  those  creatures 
that  have  settled  every  question  once  and  for  all  beyond 
reopening.  ■■Wells:  No!  I  draw  the  line  at  Wells.  He  stirs 
up  the  dregs.  I  don't  mind  the  froth,  but  dregs  I — will — not 
have!"  And  silence  reigned  as  we  stared  at  the  reputation 
of  Wells  lying  dead  on  the  carpet.  When,  with  the  thrill  of 
:i  that  a  great  work  communicates,  I  finished  reading 
"Tono-Bungay,"  I  thought  of  the  smart  little  woman  in  the 
Bayswater  drawing-room.  I  was  filled  with  a  holy  joy  be- 
cause Wells  had  stirred  up  the  dregs  again,  and  more  violently 
than  ever.  I  rapturously  reflected.  "How  angry  this  will  make 
them!"  "Them"  being  the  whole  innumerable  tribe  of  per- 
sons, inane  or  chumpish  (this  adjective  I  give  to  the  world), 
who  don't  mind  froth  but  won't  have  dregs.  Human  nature — 
you  get  it  pretty  complete  in  "Tono-Bungay,"  the  entire 
tableau!  If  you  don't  like  the  spectacle  of  man  whole,  if  you 
are  afraid  of  humanity,  if  humanity  isn't  good  enough  for 
you.  then  you  had  better  look  out  for  squalls  in  the  perusal 
of  "Tono-Bungay."  For  me,  human  nature  is  good  enough. 
I  love  to  bathe  deep  in  it.  And  of  "Tono-Bungay"  I  will 
say,  with  solemn  heartiness:  "By  God!     This  is  a  book!" 

We  have  a  lively  little  essay  on  "Unclean  Books." 
Mr.  Bennett  seems  to  think  that  those  who  denounce 
the  unclean  books  are  usually  themselves  unclean,  and 
of  course  he  is  right: 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Barry,  himself  a  novelist,  has  set  about 
to  belabor  novelists,  and  to  enliven  the  end  of  a  dull  season, 
in  a  highly  explosive  article  concerning  "the  plague  of  unclean 
books,  and  especially  of  dangerous  fiction."  He  says:  "I 
never  leave  my  house  to  journey  in  any  direction,  but  I  am 
forced  to  see,  and  solicited  to  buy.  works  fiamingly  adver- 
tised of  which  the  gospel  is  adultery  and  the  apocalypse  the 
right  of  suicide.'"  i  Xo !  I  am  not  parodying  Dr.  Barry.  I 
am  quoting  from  his  article,  which  may  be  read  in  the 
Bookman.  It  ought  to  have  appeared  in  Punch.)  One  nat- 
urally asks  oneself:  "What  is  the  geographical  situation  of 
this  house  of  Dr.  Barry's,  hemmed  in  by  flaming  and  immoral 
advertisements  and  by  soliciting  sellers  of  naughtiness?"  Dr. 
Barry  probably  expects  to  be  taken  seriously.  But  he  will 
never  be  taken  seriously  until  he  descends  from  purple  gen- 
eralities to  the  particular  naming  of  names.  If  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  if  he  genuinely  is  concerned  for  the 
future  of  this  unfortunate  island,  he  might  name  a  dozen  or 
so  of  the  "myriad  volumes  which  deride  self-control,  scoff 
at  the  Godlike  in  man.  deny  the  judgment,  and  by  most  potent 
illustration  declare  that  death  ends  all."  For  myself,  I  am 
unacquainted  with  them,  and  nobody  has  ever  solicited  me  to 
buy  them.  At  least  he  might  state  where  one  is  solicited  to 
buy  these  shockers.  I  would  go  thither  at  once,  just  to  see. 
In  the  course  of  his  article.  Dr.  Barry  lets  slip  a  phrase 
about  "half-empty  churches."  Of  course,  these  half-empty 
churches  must  be  laid  on  the  back  of  somebody,  and  the 
novelist's  back  is  always  convenient.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the 
article.  Dr.  Barry  seeks  for  information.  He  asks:  "Will 
Christian  fathers  and  mothers  go  on  tolerating  .  .  ."  etc., 
etc.     I  can  oblige  him.     The  answer  is,  "Yes.     They  will." 

Does  the  library  possess  a  right  of  censorship  over 
literature?  Mr.  Bennett  seems  to  think  that  it  docs  not; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Bennett  has  suffered.  He 
had  received  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  a  correspond- 
ent and  parts  of  it.  he  says,  are  fairly  printable: 

1  imagined  that  I  had  said  the  last  word  on  this  subject, 
and  hence  I  had  intended  to  say  no  more.  But  it  appears 
that  I  was  mistaken.  It  appears,  from  a  somewhat  truculent 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  a  correspondent,  that  I 
have  not  yet  even  touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject.  Parts 
of  this  correspondent's  letter  are  fairly  printable.  He  says: 
"You  look  at  the  matter  from  quite  the  wrong  point  of  view. 
There  is  only  one  point  of  view,  and  that  is  the  subscribers'. 
The  Libraries  don't  exist  for  authors,  but  for  us  (he  is  a 
subscriber  to  Mudie's.)  We  pay,  and  the  Libraries  are  for 
our  convenience.  They  are  not  for  the  furtherance  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  What  I  say  is,  if  I 
order  a  book  from  a  Library  I  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it, 
unless  it  has  been  confiscated  by  the  police.  I  didn't  pay  my 
subscription  in  order  to  have  my  choice  of  books  limited  to 
such  books  as  some  frock-coated  personage  in  Oxford  Street 
thought  good  for  me.  I've  spent  about  forty  years  in  learning 
to  know  what  I  like  in  literature,  and  I  don't  want  anybody 
to  teach  me.  I'm  not  a  young  girl,  I'm  a  middle-aged  man  ; 
but  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  handicapped  by  that.  And  if 
I  am  to  be  handicapped  I'm  going  to  chuck  Mudie's.  I've 
already  written  them  a  very  rude  letter  about  Mr.  de  Mor- 
gan's 'It  X'ever  Can  Happen  Again.'  I  wanted  that  book. 
They  told  me  they  didn't  supply  it.  And  when  I  made  a 
row  they  wrote  me  a  soothing  letter  nearly  as  long  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  explaining  why  they  didn't  supply  it. 
Something  about  two  volumes  and  a  half-a-sovereign.  .  .  . 
I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care.  I  don't  care  whether  a  book's 
in  one  volume  or  in  a  hundred  volumes.  If  I  want  it.  and 
if  I've  paid  for  the  right  to  have  it,  I've  got  to  have  it,  or  I've 
got  to  have  my  money  back.  They-  mumbled  something  in 
their  letter  about  having  received  many  complaints  from  other 
subscribers  about  novels  being  in  two  volumes.  But  what  do 
I  care  about  other  subscribers?" 

The  same  correspondent  continues,  after  a  deviation 
into  forceful  abuse:  "I  don't  want  to  force  novels  in 
two  volumes  down  the  throats  of  other  subscribers.  I 
don't  want  to  force  anything  down  their  throats.  They 
aren't  obliged  to  take  what  they  don't  want.  And 
then — 

"There  are  lots  of  books  circulated  by  Mudie's  that  I 
strongly  object  to — books  that  make  me  furious — as  regards 
both  moral  and  physical  heaviness  and  tediousness  and  gen- 
eral tommy-rot.  But  do  I  write  and  complain,  and  ask 
Mudie's  to  withdraw  such  books  altogether?  If  Mudie's  came 
along  with  a  pistol  and  two  volumes  by  Hall  Caine,  and  said 
to  me.  'Look  here.  I'll  make  you  have  these.'  then  perhaps  I 
might  begin  to  murmur  gently.  But  he  doesn't.  I'll  say  this 
for  Mudie :  he  doesn't  force  you  to  take  particular  books. 
You  can  always  leave  what  you  don't  want.  All  these  people 
who  are  (alleged  to  be)  crying  out  for  a  censorship, — they're 
merely  idle  !  If  they  really  want  a  censorship  they  ought  to 
exercise  it  themselves.  Robinson  has  a  daughter,  and  he  is 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  her  picking  up  a  silly  sham-erotic 
novel  by  a  member  of  the  artistocracy,  or  a  first-rate  beautiful 
thing  by  George  Moore.  .  .  .  Am  I  then  to  be  deprived 
of  the  chance  of  studying  the  inane  psychology  of  the  ruling 
classes  or  of  enjoying  the  work  of  a  great  artist?     Be  d-d 
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to    Robinson's    daughter!      I    don't   care   a   bilberry    for    either 
her    or   her   innocence.      I'm    not   going    to   be    responsible   for 
Robinson's   daughter.      Let   Robinson,    if  he   is   such   a   fool  as 
to  suppose  that  daughters  can  be  spoiled  by  bad  books  or  good 
books — let  him  look  after  her  himself!     Let  him  establish  his> 
confounded   censorship  at  his   front   door,   or   at   his   drawing-. 
room    door.      Let    him    do    his    own    work.     Xothing    but    idle- 
ness—thai's  what's  the  matter  with   him  !     The  whole  project 
that    Robinson   suggests   is   simply   monstrous.     He   might  jusb 
as   well   say  that    because   his    daughter   has   a   weak    digestion' 
and  an  unruly   appetite  for  rich   cakes,   therefore  all  the  cakei 
shops  in  London  must  be  shut   up.     Let  him  keep  her  out  of 
the    cake    shops.     All    I    want    is    freedom.     I    don't    mean   toi 
defend  my  tastes  or  to  apologize  for  them.      If  I  wish  to  hire' 
a  certain  book,  that's  enough.     I  must  have  it — until  the  police: 
step   in.     There    can    only  be   one   censorship,    and    that    is  by 
;  the   police.     A   Library  is  a  commercial   concern,   and    I   won't 
i  look  at  it  from  any   other  point  of  view.     I   have   no  interest 
,  at  the  present  moment  in   your  emotions  about   the   future  of 
|  literature,    and    the    livelihood    of   serious    artists,    and    so    on. 
All  that's  absolutely  beside  the  point.     The  sole  point  is  that 
I   am   ready  to   let   other  people  have   what   they   want,   and  I 
!  claim   that    I've   the   right   to   have   what    I    want.     The    whole 
thing  is  simply  rot,   and  there's  no  other  word  for  it." 

The  librarians  are  unashamedly  stupid  in  their  ceflgi 
sorship.  One  of  the  largest  circulating  libraries  in  the 
world  refused  to  supply  "The  Harlot's  Progress."'  by 
Balzac,  not  because  they  had  read  it,  or  because  it  was 
improper,  but  because  of  its  title. : 

Up  Yorkshire  way  the  opponents  of  freedom  have  been 
dealing  some  effective  blows  at  the  Libraries  Censorship.  They 
doubtless  imagine  that  they  have  been  supporting  the  Libraries 
Censorship:  but  they  are  mistaken.  Hull  has  distinguished 
itself.  It  is  a  strange,  interesting  place.  I  only  set  foot  in 
it  once ;  the  day  was  Sunday,  and  I  arrived  by  sea.  I  was 
informed  that  a  man  could  not  get  a  shave  in  Hull  on  Sunday. 
But  I  got  one.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hull  Libraries 
Committee,  when  "Ann  Veronica"  was  under  discussion,  Canon 
Lambert  procured  for  the  name  of  Lambert  a  free  advertise- 
ment throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  by 
saying:  "I  would  just  as  soon  send  a  daughter  of  mine  to 
house  infected  with  diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever  as  put  tl 
book  into  her  hands."  I  doubt  it.  I  can  conceive  that,  if 
came  to  the  point.  Canon  Lambert's  fear  of  infection 
regard  for  his  own  canonical  skin  might  move  him  to  off) 
his  daughter  "Ann  Veronica"  in  preference  to  diphtheria  and 
typhoid  fever.  Canons  who  give  expression  to  this  kind  of 
bahblement  must  expect  what  they  get  in  the  way  of  responses. 
Let  the  Canon  now  turn  the  other  cheek,  in  a  Christian  spirit, 
and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  him. 

The  provinces  are  rather  worse  than  London  in  the 
matter  of  the  library  censorship.    Glasgow,  for  example: 

More  interesting  information  has  accrued  to  me  concerning 
literary  censorship  in  the  British  provinces.  Glasgow  has 
about  a  dozen  lending  libraries,  chiefly,  I  believe,  of  the  Car- 
negie species.  In  none  of  these  are  the  works  of  Richardson, 
Fielding,  and  Smollett  allowed  a  place.  Further.  "Anna  Kn- 
renina,"  "Resurrection."  "Tess,"  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  and 
"Tono-Bungay"  are  banned.  Further,  and  still  more  droll,  in 
the  words  of  a  correspondent  who  has  been  good  enough  to 
send  me  all  sorts  of  particulars:  "A  few  days  ago  I  applied 
at  the  Mitchell  Library  (a  reference  library  in  the  centre  of 
the  town)  for  Whitman's  poems.  The  attendant  procured  the 
volume,  but,  before  handing  it  to  me,  consulted  one  of  the 
senior  librarians.  This  official  scrutinized  me  from  a  distance 
of  about  eight  yards  and  finally  nodded  his  head  in  acqui- 
escence. The  book  was  then  given  to  me.  On  the  back  of  it 
a  little  red  label  was  affixed.  I  made  inquiry  and  discovered 
that  books  with  these  labels  are  only  given  out  to  persons  of 
(what  shall  I  say?)  good  moral  appearance." 

Mr.  Bennett's  interviews  with  literary  celebrities  gi 
occasion  for  some  fascinating  reminiscences.  He  w; 
visited  once  by  Marguerite  Audoux,  author  of  "Mar 
Claire" : 

I  think  I  may  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
society  of  women-novelists.  Peculiar  circumstances  in  my 
obscure  life  have  thrown  me  among  women-writers  of  all  sorts; 
and  I  can  boast  that  I  have  helped  to  form  more  than  one 
woman-novelist ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  meeting  a  new  one 
,  does  not  agitate  me  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  make  friends 
with  the  new  one  at  once,  and  in  about  two  minutes  we  are 
discussing  prices  with  the  most  touching  familiarity.  Xever- 
theless,  I  own  that  I  was  somewhat  disturbed  in  my  Midland 
phlegm  when  the  author  of  "Marie  Claire"  came  to  see  me. 
The  book,  read  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  its  com- 
position, had  unusually  impressed  me  and  stirred  my  iinag- 
I  ination.  It  was  not  the  woman-novelist  who  was  coming  to 
I  see  me,  but  Marie  Claire  herself,  shepherdess,  farm-servant. 
I  and  sempstress:  it  was  a  mysterious  creature  who  had  known 
|  how  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  a  whole  regiment  of  literary  young 
men.  .  .  .  And  literary  young  men  as  a  rule  are  ex- 
tremely harsh,  even  offensive,  in  their  attitude  towards 
women-writers.  I  stood  at  the  top  of  the  toy-stairs  of  the 
pavilion  which  I  was  then  occupying  in  Paris,  and  Madame 
Marguerite  Audoux  came  up  the  stairs  towards  me,  preceded 
by  one  of  her  young  sponsors,  and  followed  by  another.  A 
rather  short,  plump  little  lady,  very  simply  dressed,  and  with 
the  simplest  possible  manner — just  such  a  comfortable  human 
being  as  in  my  part  of  the  world  is  called  a  "body"  !  She  had, 
however,  eyes  of  a  softness  and  depth  such  as  are  not  seen 
in  my  part  of  the  world.  With  that,  a  very  quiet,  timid  and 
sweet  voice.  She  was  a  sempstress:  she  looked  like  a  semp- 
stress ;  and  she  was  well  content  to  look  like  a  sempstress. 
X'obody  would  have  guessed  in  ten  thousand  guesses  that  here 
was  the  author  of  the  European  book  of  the  year.  But  when 
she  talked  the  resemblance  to  the  sempstress  soon  vanished. 
Sempstresses — of  whom  I  have  also  known  many — do  not  talk 
as  she  talked.  Xot  that  she  said  much  !  Xot  that  she  began 
to  talk  at  once  !  Far  from  it.  Wrhen  I  had  referred  to  the 
goodness  of  her  visit,  and  she  had  referred  to  the  goodness 
of  my  invitation,  and  she  was  ensconced  in  an  arm-chair  near 
the  fire,  she  quite  simply  left  the  pioneer  work  of  conversa- 
tion to  her  bodyguard.  Her  bodyguard  was  very  proud,  and 
very  nervous,  as  befitted  its  age. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  done  well  to  permit  the  republication 
of  these  racy  essays.     They  show  him  at  his  best. 

Books  and  Persons.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  Xew 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company:  $2. 

There  are  more  than  double  the  number  of  engines 
available  on  the  Transsiberian  line  than  are  in  use  on< 
the  average  American  road,  but  owing  to  improper 
use  and  want  of  care  many  of  them  are  out  of  com- 
mission, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  em- 
ployed more  than  three  times  as  many  men  per  mile  as 
there  are  on  American  roads. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

j  Interest  converges  just  now  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  railroads,  which  are  operated  as 
one  system  during  the  war  period  by  the 
Railroad  War  Board.     Returns  lately  made  by 

I  fifty-two  roads  for  the  month  of  August  show 

I  that  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  $1 5.91S,- 
000,   or    13   per   cent.,   over  August,    1916,    net 

'revenues,   owing  to  the  heavily  expanded  ope- 
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rating  expenses  in  that  month,  were  $72,305 
less  this  year  than  last.  This  is  a  most  sug- 
gestive showing  and  means  that  the  rail- 
roads are  confronted  with  conditions  which 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  either  reduce 
expenses,  or  to  secure  increased  freight  rates. 
The  one  thing  certain  is  that  the  railroads 
can  not  be  operated  at  a  loss  for  any  length 
of  time.  For  the  eight  months  ended  with 
August  the  fifty-two  roads  referred  to  gained 
$115,112,000   in   gross   revenue,    but   owing   to 
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heavily  increased  operating  expenses  there 
was  a  decline  (as  compared  with  a  year  ago) 
of  $359,853  in  net  revenue.  Even  such  a  well- 
managed  road  as  the  Pennsylvania,  whose 
gross  earnings  showed  an  increase  of  $4,650,- 
000  during  August,  could  scarcely  save  any- 
thing out  of  that  gain,  because  of  the  heavily 
increased  operating  charges. 

The    time   is    near    at    hand    when    the    rail- 
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roads  as  well  as  the  large  industrial  corpora- 
tions will  have  to  do  financing.  Nothing  can 
be  accomplished  in  this  direction,  however, 
until  the  government  loan  is  out  of  the  way. 
This  has  the  first  call  upon  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  as  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
must  be  the  chief  business  for  the  American 
people  until  the  conflict  ends.  But  after  the 
Liberty  Loan  operation  has  been  concluded,  a 
vast  amount  of  capital  must  be  forthcoming, 
for  a  large  number  of  corporations  have  post- 
poned their  financing  until  the  government 
borrowings  were  provided  for.  The  need  of 
this  assistance  is  all  the  greater,  because  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  corporation  dollar 
has  declined  fully  as  much  as  has  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  household  dollar. 
Everything  that  a  railroad  has  to  purchase 
these  days  is  quoted  at  or  near  a  record  high 
price  level.  This  means,  for  example,  that 
the  $350  which  a  railroad  spent  ten  years  ago 
would  purchase  fully  as  much  equipment  and 
material  as  $800  would  be  required  to  pur- 
chase at  this  time.  In  this  way  the  problem 
of  financing  large  corporation  outlays  repre- 
sents not  only  the  burden  of  finding  the 
money,  but  the  burden  of  making  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  reasonably  large  loan  go  far  enough 
to  cover  necessary  requirements. — The  Busi- 
ness Outlook,  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National 
Bank.  

The  removal  of  the  export  embargo  from 
a  long  list  of  articles  if  sent  to  countries 
other  than  the  European  neutrals  and  Cen- 
tral Powers  will  permit  the  exportation  with- 
out license  of  approximately  $700,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise  per  annum.  An  analy- 
sis by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
of  the  list  of  articles  from  which  the  ban  is 
thus  removed  indicates  that  they  aggregate 
approximately  $750,000,000  in  value  in  the 
exports  of  the  fiscal  year  1917,  and  that  only 
about  5  per  cent,  of  them  went  to  the  Euro- 
pean countries  to  which  their  exportation  is 
still   restricted. 

The  official  announcement  by  the  Exports 
Administrative  Board  of  the  merchandise 
which  may  be  exported  with  license  if  sent 
to  countries  other  than  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Netherlands,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Greece, 
and  the  area  controlled  by  the  Central  Powers 
enumerates  about  600  articles  which  are  thus 
freed  from  the  general  embargo.  No  exact 
figures  as  to  the  aggregate  export  value  of 
these  600  articles  can  be  made  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  not  named 
in  the  government's  published  figures  of  ex- 
portation, but  a  compilation  of  the  value  of 
all  articles  in  this  list  of  which  the  export 
values  are  officially  stated  brings  this  known 
total  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  to  over  $700,- 
000,000.  while  it  is  probable  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  articles  enumerated  by  the  board,  but 
not  named  in  the  government's  published  re- 
ports, will  easily  bring  the  total  to  $750,000,- 
000  and  that  fully  $700,000,000  went  to  coun- 
tries other  than  those  to  which  the  exporta- 
tion is  still  prohibited. 

The  more  important  of  the  articles  which 
the  Exports  Administrative  Board  has  thus 
removed  from  the  general  embargo  includes 
automobiles,  steel  bars,  steel  rails,  locomo- 
tives, railway  cars,  wire,  nails,  iron  pipe, 
sheets  and  plates  under  one-eighth  inch  in 
thickness,  typewriters,  sewing-machines,  and 
many  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
also  agricultural  implements,  paper,  paraffin, 
tobacco,  vegetables,  dried  and  canned  fruits, 
cereal  preparations  for  table  food,  toys,  books, 
and   numerous   other   articles. 


Public  discussions  of  the  government's 
price-fixing  campaign  and  the  burdens  of  war 
taxation  have  made  many  judges  of  business 
conditions  overlook  the  highly  favorable  crop 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  United  States 
today.  Recent  weather  conditions  have  been 
favorable  for  the  development  of  corn  and  a 
bumper  crop  is  indicated,  with  a  total  yield 
well  above  the  three-billion-bushel  level.  Ad- 
vices from  the  winter  wheat  territory  show 
that  acreage  has  been  in  many  cases  largely 
increased,  which  suggests  that  the  average 
farmer  is  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  gov- 
ernment's prices  for  wheat  to  increase  heavily 
the  area  planted  to  that  crop.  The  Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Rome  estimates  that  the 
wheat  crop  produced  by  the  ten  most  impor- 
tant producing  countries  will  show  a  gain 
this  year  of  3.3  per  cent,  over  1916.  If  this 
is  correct  it  will  mean  that  American  wheat  is 
likely  to  be  in  broad  demand  for  at  least  a 
year  to  come,  since  the  foreign  nations  must 
obtain  immense  supplies  from  the  United 
States.  These  conditions  point  strongly  in 
favor  of  increased  profits  for  the  American 
farmer,  who  is  about  the  most  prosperous  and 
independent  business  man  in  the  country  to- 
day. The  farming  communities  report  good 
business  with  an  exceptional  demand  for 
serviceable  merchandise  and  the  sort  of  things 
which  are  in  request  at  limes  when  people  are 
well    supplies    with    money. 


tion  they  are  requiring  fees  from  shippers. 
Shippers  are  informed  that  if  they  employ 
firms  which  pretend  to  facilitate  the  procur- 
ing of  licenses  they  are  merely  throwing  their 
money  away,  as  licenses  are  granted  in  the 
order  of  their  receipt,  and  no  facilities  are 
given  to  the  applications  of  any  one  firm 
over  another,  

Recently  100,000  dozen  eggs  were  landed  in 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  from  California, 
and  sold  readily  in  the  market  at  54  cents 
a  dozen.  There  is  no  further  present  demand 
for  fresh  eggs,  but  there  should  be  a  good 
opening  about  May  and  June  next  year,  the 
off  season  here.         

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  more  than 
six  billion  dollars'  worth  of  American  goods 
exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1917  consisted  of 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured  goods.  In 
1914,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war,  the 
percentage  of  such  goods  exported  was  only 
59.  These  data  are  taken  from  the  govern- 
ment records  and  show  a  truly  wonderful 
growth  in  our  overseas  trade,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  which  is  the  fact  that  in- 
stead of  sending  abroad  raw  materials  to  be 
elaborated  in  foreign  factories,  and  allowing 
the  alien  producer  to  profit  thereby,  we  have 
reaped  the  entire  benefit  ourselves. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  European  war  is 
that  we  are  today  less  dependent  on  Europe 
for  many  materials  than  formerly.  During 
the  past  three  years  we  have  created  a  home 
supply.  We  are  making  our  own  dyes,  more 
woolen  goods,  more  silks,  smelting  our  own 
tin,  manufacturing  our  own  potash.  There  is 
hardly  a  line  that  has  not  witnessed  a  devel- 
opment of  this  nature.  For  the  future  this 
means  that  our  manufacturers  will  be  less  liable 
to  interruption  from  conditions  of  war.  Our 
grasp  on  foreign  markets  is  more  firm  than 
ever  before.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  United  States  will  emerge  from  the  con- 
flict with  a  merchant  marine  equal  to  any  in 
the  world.  This  will  give  us  a  great  advan- 
tage in  retaining  the  trade  which  circum- 
stances have  forced  upon  us.  Not  only  will 
there  be  an  immense  demand  for  American 
raw  and  semi-manufactured  material  in  the 
countries  now  at  war,  to  be  used  for  recon- 
struction purposes,  but  also  in  other  sections 
of  the  world.  The  shops  of  the  world  will 
have  to  be  restocked.  The  fields  of  the  world 
must  be  refertilized.  The  factories  of  the 
world  must  be  reequipped.  The  mines  of  the 
world  will  need  new  machinery.  Most  of  the 
railways  are  in  a  sorry  plight  for  want  of  rails 
and  rolling  sto^k.  It  will  take  enormous  fleets 
to  convey  the  requirements  of  the  world  to 
their  markets,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before 
all  this  can  be  accomplished. — IV.  E.  Aughin- 
baugh,  in  Leslie's.    

To  Merchants :  War  times  are  prosperous 
times.  They  always  have  been  so.  The  Lib- 
erty Loan  billions  will  be  spent  in  America. 
Farmers,  miners,  manufacturers,  and  artisans 
will  reap  the  profits.  And  these  profits  will 
be  spent  in  retail  stores.  War  times  are 
times  when  we  can  not  tolerate  waste.  As  a 
patriotic  duty,  it  must  be  eliminated.  War 
times  are  times  when  labor  is  scarce.  They 
are  times  when  machinery  should  replace 
men  wherever  possible. 


A.  Starr  Keeler,  of  F.  M.  Brown  &  Co.,  re- 
turned from  the  East  Monday,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  six  weeks.  He  says  :  "It  seems  to  me 
that  the  worst  is  over  and  that  the  long- 
expected  turn  in  the  market  has  at  last  ar- 
rived. According  to  the  views  of  everybody 
of  importance  whom  I  saw  while  East,  there 
is  nothing  inherently  or  radically  wrong  with 
the  situation.  The  general  slump  in  values 
occasioned  as  genuine  surprise  there  as  here. 
This  is  destined  to  be  a  record  year  in  a  very 
great  number  of  industries." 


It  has  recently  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
Bureau  of  Export  Licenses  that  certain  firms 
are  making  the  statement  that  if  applications 
are  filed  through  their  office  it  will  facilitate 
the    securing    of    licenses.      For    this    facilita- 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  recently  purchased 
$20,000  Hamilton  Union  high  school  district 
5  per  cent,  bonds,  maturing  $1000  each  year, 
October  1,  1921,  to  October  1,  1934,  and 
$2000  each  year,  October  1,  1935,  to  October 
1,  1937.  The  assessed  valuation  of  this  dis- 
trict is  $2,070,000  and  this  issue  constitutes 
the  only  indebtedness  (less  than  1  per  cent, 
of  the  assessed  valuation).  This  district  con- 
tains Hamilton  City  and  contiguous  territory, 
comprising  in  all  about  35,000  acres.  It  is 
located  in  Glenn  County  on  a  branch  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Its  principal 
output  consists  of  sugar  beets,  deciduous 
fruits,  and  grains.  A  large  sugar  refinery  is 
located  at  Hamilton  City.  They  have  sold  the 
bonds  maturing  from  1921  to  1928  and  are 
offering  the  remaining  bonds,  due  October  1, 
1929  to  1934,  on  a  4.85  per  cent,  basis,  at 
which  price  we  consider  them  a  most  at- 
tractive offering.      

The  weekly  report,  ended  Saturday,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  re- 
flects a  noteworthy  increase  in  resources, 
which  now  stand  at  the  comfortable  total  of 
$124,014,000.  Total  gold  reserves  are  $71,- 
136.000,  or  73.39  per  cent,  of  net  deposit  lia- 
bilities, and  82.99  per  cent,  of  federal  reserve 
bank  notes  in  actual  circulation.  These  notes 
in  circulation  now  total  $33,115,000,  and  $60,- 
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877,000    are    now    due    members'    reserve    ac- 
counts.   

E.  F,  Hutton  &  Co.  received  a  dispatch 
over  their  wire  from  New  York  which  says 
that  Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of 
the  Union  Pacific  executive  committee,  back 
from   inspection   trip,    reports : 

"The  country  is  in  fine  condition.  I  found 
Pacific  Coast  cities  more  prosperous  than  be- 
fore. I  do  not  expect  to  see  the  Union  Pa- 
cific gross  earnings  grow  much  larger  over 
the   next    few   months,   but    I    expect   them    to 
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hold  their  own.  Condition  of  Union  Pacific 
property  is  much  better  than  I  expected  to 
find  it,  in  view  of  great  labor  shortage.  Coun- 
try's two  chief  problems  just  now  are  shortage 
of  labor  and  shortage  of  coal.  In  brief  sum- 
mary, country  is  in  excellent  condition." 


In  the  month  of  September  the  sum  of 
$6,100,000  was  invested  in  the  new  war  firms. 
While  this  indicated  a  considerable  decline, 
being  well  below  August  and  July,  it  was 
still  better  than  the  average.  Since  the  war 
began  the  aggregate  authorized  capital  of 
munitions   and   airplane   companies   that    have 
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been  formed  reaches  $222,575,000,  while  the 
total  for  1917  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  estab- 
lish a  high  mark.  The  previous  high  record 
for  the  war  period  was  established  in  1915, 
when  $S3, 23 5,000  represented  the  authorized 
capital  of  new  companies  of  this  nature.  Up 
to  October  1  there  had  been  organized  this 
year  war  firms  with  an  aggregate  authorized 
capitalization  of  $75,898,000.  In  the  last  three 
months  of  1917  less  than  $10,000,000  will 
have  to  be  supplied  to  reach  the  1915  total. — 
The  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Spiritual  Ascent  of  Man. 

Dr.  W.  Tudor  Jones  explains  in  his  preface 
that  his  object  .has  been  to  present  some  of 
the  main  problems  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
relision  as  these  are  dealt  with  by  a  number 
of  prominent  writers  of  today.  Religion,  says 
the  author,  must  grow  out  of  science,  and 
must  be  based  upon  science,  if  the  old  antag- 
onisms are  to  be  avoided.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  religion  must  be  limited  by  the 
intellectual  certainties  of  the  scientist,  but 
rather  that  science  must  transfer  to  the  re- 
ligious sphere  all  of  that  higher  residuum 
with  which  it  is  not  competent  to  deal. 

Materialism,  says  Dr.  Jones,  has  had  its 
day.  Haeckel  and  Loeb  are  now  its  only 
representatives.  and  "both  are  blind  to  the 
reality  of  thought.  Reality  for  them  is  the 
sensuous,  the  tangible,  and  nothing  more, 
unless  they  smuggle  in  general  mental  notions 
under  a  physical  garb."  Elsewhere  we  are 
told  that  "Mrm  has  been  too  long  clinging  to 
the  physical  as  the  sole  reality;  he  has  too 
long  been  prone  to  look  upon  mind  or  spirit 
as  something  which  is  less  real  th.in  the 
things  of  the  physical  world." 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  a  work  marked  alike  by  competence  and 
sincerity. 

The  Spiritual  Ascent  qe  Man.  By  W.  Tudor 
Jones.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons:    $1.50. 

The  Antithesis  of  German  Propaganda. 

The  British  government  was  slow  to  realize 
what  Germany  was  attempting  to  accomplish 
in  this  country  by  means  of  a  myriad  of 
propagandist  agents,  or  at  least  was  slow  to 
take  steps  to  combat  it.  Finally,  after  much 
urging  on  the  part  of  loyal  friends,  who  saw 
how  the  issues  were  being  clouded,  several 
distinguished  Englishmen  came  across  the 
Atlantic  and  in  a  dignified  way  set  forth 
Great  Britain's  position.  Among  these  was 
the  famous  scholar  and  charming  gentleman. 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  who  immediately 
won  for  himself  and  his  just  cause  a  sympa- 
thetic and  responsive  hearing  in  the  cities  of 
the  East. 

Under  the  comprehensive  title  of  "Faith, 
War,  and  Policy.''  some  of  Professor  Mur- 
ray's notable  utterances,  both  in  England  and 
America,  have  now  been  published.  A  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  topics  touched  upon  will 
show  the  scope  of  the  book.  Among  these 
are :  India  and  the  War ;  Democratic  Control 
of  Foreign  Policy :  The  Future  of  Ireland ; 
The  Sea  Policy  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  other 
subjects  of  equal  interest.  All  are  treated 
with  keen  insight  and  breadth  of  view,  and 
all  reflect  the  scholarly  mind  and  fine  taste 
of  the  distinguished  teacher. 

Faith.  Was,  and  Policy.  By  Gilbert  Murray. 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Food  Preservation. 
One  usually  thinks  of  canning  and  preserving 
as  something  that  is  done  by  rule  of  thumb 
and  as  a  particular  specialty  of  the  old- 
fashioned  housewife.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
food  preservation  is  a  matter  of  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  principles  to  a  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  household  economy,  and  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  today  it  has  become 
more  imperative  than  ever  before.  By  food 
preservation  is  meant  the  methods  whereby 
perishable  food  products  are  so  treated  as  to 
be  available  for  use  during  the  period  that 
intervenes  between  the  close  of  the  time  of 
production  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  sea- 
son   of   production.      These    methods    include 
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canning,  pickling,  and  drying.  The  success 
of  eaci.  of  these  methods  depends  upon  the 
application  of  correct  scientific  methods,  and 
bv  them  it  is  possible  to  have  a  supply  of 
palatable  foods  out  of  season  and  to  accom- 
plish great  economies  in  the  conservation  of 
foodstuffs. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Council  of  National  Defense  have 
made  a  start  toward  instructing  the  public 
in  these  methods  there  has  been  felt  a  great 
need  for  a  comprehensive  treatise  and  hand- 
book on  the  subject,  and  this  need  has  now 
been  splendidly  met  by  Miss  Ola  Powell  in 
her  manual  entitled  "Successful  Canning  and 
Preserving."  Not  only  is  it  a  practical  and 
scientific  manual  of  wide  scope,  but  it  de- 
serves especial  commendation  for  its  timeli- 
ness in  the  present  food  crisis.  First  of  all 
it  shows  that  the  preserving  of  food  is  not 
a  mystery  that  depends  upon  some  knack  of 
the  housewife,  but  that  any  one  who  will 
study  the  simple  principles  that  govern  it  and 
follow  directions  can  achieve  complete  suc- 
cess. 

The  volume  covers  the  whole  field  of 
canning  and  preserving,  and  is  especially  in- 
teresting on  the  subject  of  drying  meats  and 
vegetables.  More  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
illustrations  help  to  elucidate  the  text  and 
remove  difficulties.  In  short  it  is  a  book  that 
ought  to  be  owned  and  used  by  every  house- 
hold in  America. 

Successful  Canning  and  PRESERVING.  By  Ola 
Powell.  Philadelphia:  J.  E.  Lippincott  Company; 
$2    net. 

More  Tales  by  Chekhov. 
Mrs.  Garnett,  who  is  widely  known  as  the 
talented  translator  of  Turgeniev  and  Dos- 
toyevsky.  has  just  added  another  to  her  series 
of  translations  from  the  tales  of  Chekhov. 
The  present  volume,  the  fourth  in  the  series, 
contains  a  group  of  characteristic  stories 
headed  by  "The  Party/'  Throughout  the 
dozen  tales  that  make  up  the  volume  runs 
the  same  Chekhov  realism,  a  realism  which 
regards  analysis  as  far  more  important  than 
drama.  There  is  a  slight  note  of  neuras- 
thenia running  through  this  collection  of  tales 
that  identifies  them  with  the  period  of  Chek- 
hov's disillusion  and  ill-health.  The  transla- 
tions are  excellent  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
Mrs.  Garnett's  intention  to  give  us  a  com- 
plete   edition    of    Chekhov's    works. 

The  Party  and  Other  Stories.  By  Anton 
Chekhov.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50.  __^_^__ 

The  Human  Tragedy. 
Anatole  France  loses  greatly  by  translation, 
yet  a  good  deal  of  the  mediaeval  flavor  of  his 
whimsical  stories  of  Fra  Giovanni  is  re- 
tained in  the  English  form  to  which  Alfred 
Allinson  has  transferred  them.  Tt  is  a  beau- 
tiful, large-print  edition  that  the  John  Lane 
Company  has  brought  out,  a  sumptuous  piece 
of  bookmaking.  The  illustrations  by  Michael 
Sevier,  which  likewise  seek  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  mediaeval  art,  are  less  happy,  both 
in  color  and  form,  for  the  artist  has  en- 
deavored to  blend  Bakst  and  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites. 

The  Human  Tragedy.  By  Anatole  France. 
Translated  by  Alfred  Allinson.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company;  S3  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.,  Inc.,  New  York,  have 
published  a  third  edition  of  "The  Cost  of 
Food:  A  Study  in  Dietaries,"  by  Ellen  H. 
Richards,  revised  under  the  direction  of  John 
F.  Norton,  Ph.D.  The  vigorous  and  practical 
sense  of  this  little  book  is  its  recommenda- 
tion. 

"Camp  Jolly,"  by  Frances  Little  (Century 
Company ;  $1.25),  is  a  story  of  two  men, 
three  boys  and  a  dog,  who  camp  at  the  foot 
of  the  Colorado  Canon.  It  is  a  fascinating 
yarn  for  boys,  and  one  from  which  they  may 
extract  a  good  deal  of  sound  scientific 
knowledge. 

"Letters  from  Harry  and  Helen."  written 
down  by  Man.-  Blount  White  (Mitchell  Ken- 
nedy: $1.50),  is  described  as  "a  wonderful 
volume  of  communications  which  by  its  mani- 
fest honesty  and  lucid  simplicity  should  bring 
reassurances  to  thousands  who  are  now 
eagerly  and  earnestly  seeking  light  on  the  sur- 
vival of  identity  and  the  conditions  of  life  be- 
yond what  men  call  death."  The  reader  must 
form  his  own  conclusions.  The  reviewer  is 
out  of  his  depth. 

No  writer  is  more  successful  than  Edwin  L. 
Sabin  in  the  production  of  books  that  the 
average  boy  likes  to  read,  and  that  are  good 
for  him  to  read.  Mr.  Sabin's  latest  work  is 
"The  Great  Pike's  Peak  Rush,"  just  published 
by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  the  second 
of  a  new  series  of  stories,  avowedly  fiction, 
but  none  the  less  presenting  historical  pictures 
that  are  accurate,  vivid,  and  entertaining. 
Mr.  Sabin  is  something  more  than  a  story 
writer.     He  is  a  force. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Coming.      By    J.    C    Snaith.      New    York: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  noveL 

A  Country  Child.     By  Grant  Showerman.    New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  51.75. 
Simple  annals  of  life  on  a  farm. 

The  Angel  of  Christmas.  By  Stella  G.  S. 
Perry-     New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company; 

75   cents. 

A   Christmas  story. 

Mandarin  and  Missionary  in  Cathay.  By  the 
Reverend  E.  F.  Borst-Smith,  F.R.G-S.     New  York: 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75. 

The  story  of  twelve  years*  missionary  work. 

A  Treasury  of  Fole  Tales.  By  Lillian  Gask. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  50  cents. 

For  children. 

How  to  Fly.  By  Captain  D.  Gordon  E-  Re 
Yley.     San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

A  practical  course  of  training  in  aviation. 

The  Sounds  of  Spoken  English  and  Speci- 
mens  of  English.  By  Walter  Ripman.  New 
York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  90  cents. 

In  phonetic  transcription,  annotated,  and  with 
a   glossary   and   index. 

Raven    Patrol  of   Bob's   Hill.      By    Charles    P. 
Burton.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.30. 
A  book  for  boys. 

The  Tortoise.     By  E.   F.   Benson.      New   York:  i 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 
A  noveL 

New  Adventures.     By  Michael  Monahan.    New  . 
York:   George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2. 
A  volume  of  essays. 

The  Age  of  Fable.     By  Thomas  Bulfinch.    New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1. 
A  new  edition. 

Indian    Legends   in    Rhyme.      By    Grace    Purdie  1 
Moon.       New    York:     Frederick    A.     Stokes    Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

With    illustrations,    plain    and    colored. 

A  Holiday  in  Umbsia.  By  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham Jackson.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany;   $3. 

With  an  account  of  L'rbino  and  the  Cortegiano 
of  Castiglione. 

Babes    of    the   Wild.      By    Lillian    Gask.      New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.25. 
Stories    for    children. 

Songs  of  a  Nurse.     By  Margaret  Helen  Florine, 
R.N.     San  Francisco:  Philopolis  Press. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Nationalism.      By    Rabindranath    Tagore.      New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 
A  reprint  of  a  lecture. 

Mrs.     Fiske.       By    Alexander    Woolcott.       New 
York:  The  Century 'Company:   52. 
Her  views  on  the  stage. 

Daddy's  Bed  Time  Stories.  By  Mary  Graham 
Bonner.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany; 60  cents. 

For  children. 

The    Chinese    Nightingale.      By    Yachel    Lind- 
say.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.25. 
A   volume  of  verse. 

American  Presidents.  By  Thomas  Francis 
Moran,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;   75   cents. 

Their  individualities  and  their  contributions  to 
American  progress. 

The  Wayfarers  at  the  Angel's.  By  Sara 
Ware  Bassett.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $1.25. 

A   novel. 

The    Wishing-Ring    Man.      By    Margaret    Wid- 
demer.      New   York:    Henry   Holt   &.   Co.;   $1.35. 
A   noveL 

The  New  Era  in  Canada.  By  various  authors. 
New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75. 

Essays  dealing  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  Can- 
adian   commonwealth. 

The  Sin  That  Was  His.  By  Frank  L.  Pack- 
ard. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.35. 

A  novel. 

The  First  Canadians  in  France.  By  F.  Mc- 
Kelvey  Bell.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.35. 

The  chronicle  of  a  military  hospital  in  the  war 


A  contract  for  1,074,000  gas  masks  for  the 
army  has  been  awarded  to  a  manufacturing 
company  in  Philadelphia. 


The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Life,  By  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $3. 

From  the  latest  discoveries  Professor  Osborn 
pictures  the  lifeless  earth  and  presents  a  new 
conception  of  the  origin  and  early  evolution  of 
living  forms  in  terms  of  energy. 

How  to  Rest.  Bv  William  Lee  Howard,  M.D. 
New   York:    Edward  J.   Clode;   $1. 

Food  for  tired  nerves  and  weary  bodies. 

A  Social  Theory  of  Religions  Education.  By 
George  Albert  Coe.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons;  $1.50. 

The  social  interpretation  of  the  Christian  mes- 
sage. 

Grace  Lorraine.  By  Douglas  Sladen.  New 
York:    Bretano's;  $1.40. 

A  romance  of  an  American  millionaire. 

The  Solution  of  Tactical  Problems.  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Lavland  Needham.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.';  $2. 

A  logical  and  easy  way  of  working  out  tactical 
schemes. 

The    Neapolitan    Lovers.      Ay    Alexandre    Du- 
mas.    New  York:  Brentano's;  $1.40. 
Translated  by  R.  S.  Garnett. 

Christmas  Night   in  the  Quarters.     By  Irwin 

Russell.     New  York:  The  Century  Company:  $2.50. 

With    an    introduction   by  Joel   Chandler  Harris. 
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Kindergarten  and  Montessori  Training: 
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The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 
Sixth  Year   Opened  September  5,  1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 
Telephone  Prospect  250 
GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Master 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Fall  term  opened  August  20th. 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Principal. 

2240    Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Telephone  Berkeley  1226 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pnpils.  Sleeping-Porcbet 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming.  etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information ,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Deane  School 

Moutecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School   for 


pOURSES  parallel  with  the 
best  New  England  schools. 
Boyi  prepared  for  any  repre- 
*         '  sentahVe    preparatory    school. 

Graduates     now     students    at 
Thatchers',     St     Marks*.     St 
Summer  Paul's,    Andover,   and    other 

Camp,  July  leading    preparatory     schools, 

and  August  Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back  riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


A    historical    sketch    by    Maurice    Garland    Fulton. 
Twenty-nine    illustrations    by    E.    \V.    Kemble. 

A  Treasury  of  Old  Fairy  Tales.  Bv  Ale- 
thea  Chaplin.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;    50  cents   net. 

For   children. 

Health  and  Suggestion'.  By  Ernst  voa 
Feuchtersleben.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

The  dietetics  of  the  mind.  Translated 
edited  by  Ludwig   Lewisohn,   NLA. 

The    Mam    Who    Killed.      By    Claude    Farrei 
New    York:    Erentano's;   $1,50. 

The  story  of  a  remarkable  incident  in  the 
of  a  French  military  attache  in  Constantinople. 

Benefits    Forgot.       By    Honore    Willsie.      Nev 
York:    Frederick  A.   Stokes   Company;   75   cents. 
A   story  of  Lincoln  and  mother  love. 

Little  Star  Gazers.  By  Julia  Auj 
Schwartz.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  I 
pany;  $1. 

A  Christmas  story. 
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Pictures  of  Ruined  Belgium. 

As  the  terrible  days  of  the  German  occupa- 
tion go  by  we  realize  more  and  more  what  a 
wonderful  people  the  Belgians  are.  We  mar- 
vel at  their  quiet  firmness  in  the  face  of  a 
regime  designed  to  break  their  nerves.  We 
marvel  at  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  cir- 
culate La  Libre  Bclgique.  We  marvel  at  the 
number  of  brave  men  and  women  that  daily 
risk  their  lives  to  get  news  and  send  mes- 
sages. 

!  The  latest  example  of  heroic  devotion  to 
come  to  us  in  book  form  is  a  record  of  the 
German  devastation  so  damning  that  the  Huns 
will  never  be  able  to  clear  themselves  of  their 

■horrible  crimes  and  wanton  destruction.  The 
tissue   of  lies  and  calumnies  published  in  the 

j  German  White  Book  now  recoil  upon  the 
heads  of  their  authors.  A  Belgian  architect, 
Louis  Berden  by  name,  undertook  a  patriotic 

1  and  exceedingly  dangerous  task.  For  eighteen 
months,  while  living  under  German  rule  in 
Belgium,  he  went  from  place  to  place  and 
sketched  and  photographed  the  ruins  left  in 
the  wake  of  the  German  invasion.  Many 
times  he  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  at 
Dinant  he  was  arrested  'in  the  act  of  photo- 
graphing the  ruins.     Only  his  coolness  and  his 

.  knowledge  of  the  German  language  saved  him 
from  imprisonment  or  even  execution. 

He  began  his  work  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the   German  incursion   and   followed  it  up 

j  along  the  whole  course  of  that  career  of  mur- 
der and  arson  and  pillage.  Just  think  of  it — 
fresh    pictures,   taken  on  the   spot,  before  the 

»  assassins  and  bestial   criminals   could  hide   or 

■  remove  the  evidences  of  their  ferocious 
rrimes.  How  he  managed  to  get  these  draw- 
ngs  out  of  Belgium  we  do  not  know,  but  one 
:an   well   imagine   the   impotent  wrath    of   the 
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German  government  when  it  sees  given  out  so 
all  the  world  can  see  these  seventy-two  pen- 
and-ink  sketches.  How  they  would  like  to 
get  hold  of  both  drawings  and  artist ! 

The  publication  is  in  a  sumptuous  quarto 
volume  in  which  the  pictures  are  accompanied 
by  a  description  of  the  havoc  wrought  in  Bel- 
gium written  by  Georges  Verdavaine  and  based 
upon  the  official  reports.  The  text  is  both 
in  French  and  in  English  and  gives  a  very 
full  account  of  the  German  vandalism  in  all 
the  provinces.  Both  pictures  and  text  form 
a  most  valuable  record  and  constitute  an 
effective  answer  to  those  who  would  shield 
Germany  from  the  consequences  of  her  crimes. 

Pictures  of  Ruined  Belgium.  By  Louis  Ber- 
den. Text  by  Georges  Verdavaine.  New  York : 
John    Lane   Company;   $3   net 


Women  'War  Workers. 
The  far-sighted  are  asking  themselves  to 
what  extent  women  will  be  able  to  retain  the 
occupations  that  have  fallen  into  their  hands 
as  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  economic  re- 
sults that  must  ensue.  There  are  questions 
that  are  still  immature,  but  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial help  to  their  solution  in  such  a  vol- 
ume as  this,  which  gives  the  experiences  of 
representative  Englishwomen  in  the  more  im- 
portant branches  of  war  employment.  Part  I 
consists  of  the  testimony  of  five  women 
workers  in  spheres  occupied  hitherto  by  men. 
Part  II  is  devoted  to  Works  of  Mercy, 
nursing  the  sick  and  the  like;  and  Part  III 
to  "Facts,  Figures,  and  the  Future."  The 
practical  value  of  the  direct  testimony  and 
the  judicial  character  of  the  discussion  serve 
to  place  the  book  in  the  front  rank  among 
works  dealing  with  the  social  and  economic 
results  of  the  war.  The  illustrations  are 
good. 

Women  Wae  Workers.  Edited  by  Gilbert 
Stone.  With  a  foreword  by  Lady  Tellieoe.  New 
York:   Thomas  Y.    Crowell    Company. 


Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
A  story  of  a  side  of  the  war  which  has 
heretofore  received  no  attention  in  books,  is 
told  by  Captain  A.  Clifton -She!  ton,  in  "On 
the  Road  to  Mons,"  which  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  have  ready  for  publication.  Captain 
Qifton-Shelton  was  connected  with  the  quar- 
termaster's department,  and  his  account  of 
what  it  means  to  keep  a  great,  marching,  fight- 
ing army  supplied  with  food  and  forage,  fuel 
and  light,  makes  a  thrilling  narrative. 

Within  three  weeks  of  pubb'cation  Henri 
Barbusse's  "Under  Fire"  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.)  has  gone  into  the  third  edition.  In 
France,  where  it  appeared  last  year  under  the 
title  "Le  Feu,"  and  won  the  prize  of  the 
Goncourt  Academie  for  the  best  work  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  300,000  copies  have 
been  sold,  and- an  American  recentl3T  returned 
from  France  says  that  literal!}'  almost  every 
Frenchman  has  read  and  is  talking  about  it. 

"High  Adventure,"  James  Norman  Hall's 
graphic  account  of  his  flying  experiences  in 
France,  has  been  postponed  until  spring.  Mr. 
Hall,  who  is  the  author  of  "Kitchener's  Mob," 
was  wounded  while  his  machine  was  15,000 
feet  in  the  air.  He  fainted  and  volplaned  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  when  he  re- 
gained consciousness  just  in  time  to  pull  the 
proper  lever  and  right  the  machine.  He 
fainted  again,  however,  and  fell  just  behind 
the  English  lines.  Mr.  Hall,  although  badly 
hurt,  is  now  convalescing  in  the  hospital  but 
his  narrative  has  been  delayed  in  consequence. 

Professor  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  whose 
"Europe  Since  1S15"  has  recently  gone  into 
its  tenth  large  printing,  has  just  completed 
the  manuscript  of  "Alsace-Lorraine  Under 
German  Rule."  and  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
expect  to  publish  it  November  8.  Professor 
Hazen  believes  that,  while  Belgium  has  suf- 
fered under  our  own  eyes,  the  earlier  fate  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  lies  in  a  period  of  European 
history  which  is  hazy  to  most  Americans. 

The  name  of  Guy  du  Maurier,  son  of 
George  du  Maurier,  and  author  of  the  plaj*. 
"An  Englishman's  Home."  was  among  the 
recent  British  casualty  list.  Doubtless  it 
would  have  seemed  doubly  fitting  to  his  father 
that  his  son,  who  shared  his  mixture  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  blood,  should  fall  in  a  cause 
in  which  those  two  nations  are  allies.  In  his 
novel,  "Peter  Ibbetson" — which  the  Harpers 
are  now-  bringing  out  in  a  new  Play  Edition — 
Du  Maurier  has  given  to  his  hero  his  own 
double  heritage  of  French  and  English  tra- 
ditions and  influences. 


of  the  band,  is  a  crime  punishable  in  Ger- 
many by  death.  They  publish  a  newspaper 
called  the  Frcie  Zeilung,  of  which  Fernau  is 
the  editor.  In  order  to  get  their  ideas  be- 
fore more  of  their  fellow-countrymen  than 
they  had  been  able  to  reach  the}'  recently  got 
up  a  fake  issue  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeilung, 
imitating  that  paper,  which  is  ardently  pro- 
government,  in  form,  make-up,  and  every  ap- 
pearance, but  filling  its  columns  wnth  good 
democratic  propaganda  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  German  dynasty,  militarism,  and  auto- 
cratic ruling  class.  Among  the  articles  was  a 
signed  leading  editorial  by  Fernau  taken  from 
the  F.reie  Zeitung.  This  fake  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  attained  a  considerable  circulation  in 
German}'  before  the  authorities  found  out 
what  it  really  was  and  acted  promptly,  confis- 
cating all  copies  that  could  be  found. 

The  event  caused  a  great  stir  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany  and  the  Swiss  government  sup- 
pressed, temporarily,  the  Frcie  Zeitung,  al- 
though its  editors  denied  editorially  that  their 
paper  bad  had  anything  to  do  with  getting  out 
the  fake,  expressing  satisfaction,  however,  at 
the  trick  and  its  success.  President  Wilson 
has  protested  to  the  Swiss  government 
against  the  suppression  of  the  paper.  Two 
years  ago  Herman  Fernau  wrote  "Because  I 
am  a  German,"  and  published  it  in  Switzer- 
land. Its  logical  and  scathing  showing  up  of 
the  German  government  as  being  responsible 
for  the  war  led  to  its  translation  into  Eng- 
lish, and  it  was  published  in  the  United 
States  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  Fernau  and  his  fellow-workers 
to  introduce  it  into  Germany,  but  every  copy- 
sent  across  the  border  from  Switzerland  was 
seized  by  the  police  and  today  the  possession 
of  a  copy  of  the  book  in  Germany  is  punish- 
able by  death.  Fernau's  new  book,  "The 
Coming  Democracy,"  just  published  in  the 
United  States  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  ex- 
poses the  German  political  system  as  an  evil 
that  the  German  people  themselves  must 
abolish  and  appeals  to  them  to  rise  up  and 
rid  themselves  of  the  imperial  d}-nasty  and  all 
its  monarchical  trappings  and  establish  for 
themselves  the  liberties  that  have  been  en- 
joyed   by    the    English.,    Swiss,    French,    and 
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A  Newspaper  Hoax. 

In  Eerne,  Switzerland,  there  is  a  society 
of  German  democrats  whose  members  are  all 
working  like  beavers  to  stimulate  and  support 
democratic  ideas  among  the  German  people 
and  discourage  confidence  in  militarism,  au- 
tocracy, and  the  Hohenzollern  or  any  other 
dynasty.  Naturally  they  work  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, since  they  can  use  only  long-distance 
efforts.  For  each  one  of  them  would  pay  for 
it  with  his  life  if  he  stepped  across  the  bor- 
der into  Germany.  Even  to  possess  the  books 
of   one   of  them.   Herman    Fernau.   the   leader 
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Americans  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  }  ears. 
"Away  from  Bismarck!  Germany  fur  the 
Germans  !"  be  cries  out  to  his  fellow-country- 
men and  begs  them  to  make  a  republic,  "tbe 
fruit  for  Germany  of  this  terrible  world  war." 
"Onward  to  democracy,"  be  tells  them,  "will 
and  must  be  the  battle  cry  of  Europe  in  gen- 
eral and  of  Germany  in  particular."  It  is 
easy  to  guess  what  will  be  the  fate  of  any 
copy  of  this  volume  the  police  may  happen  to 
find  in  Germany,  and  of  the  person  possess- 
ing it. 
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SUPERSTITION. 


There  are  always  some  people  that  stoutly 
declare  they  are  not  superstitious,  and  per- 
haps they  may  consistently  disdain  to  allow 
the  conduct  of  their  daily  lives  to  be  influ- 
enced by  motives  founded  on  superstition. 
And  yet  I  defy  them  to  always  preserve  this 
attitude  of  uncompromising  common  sense. 

Superstition  is  not  at  all  scientific,  but  sci- 
entists have  frequently  refused  to  follow  up 
the  fascinating  leads  of  psychic  research,  be- 
cause they  have  too  often  observed  its  disin- 
tegrating effect  on  minds  hitherto  dedicated 
strictly  to  cold  reason  and  ruthless  logic. 

The  truth  is  that  superstition  is  part  of 
our  poetic  makeup.  It  has  little  to  do  with 
the  prose  of  daily  life,  except  as  it  sometimes 
lends  a  touch  of  the  marvelous  by  its  associ- 
ation with  homely  acts  usually  dedicated  to 
the  strictly  commonplace.  And  the  conjunc- 
tion of  two  such  apparently  irreconcilable  ele- 
ments is  what  creates  the  peculiar  spell  of  that 
striking  playlet,  "The  Monkey's  Paw."  Super- 
stition is  the  lever  on  which  it  moves.  The 
sense  of  the  unknown,  the  marvelous,  the 
terrible,  is  invoked,  and  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  happening  in  the  development  of  the 
brief,  poignant  tragedy  of  family  bereave- 
ment and  anguish  which  can  not  be  accounted 
for  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

A  little  family  group  of  simple-hearted  cot- 
tage people  in  English  life  are  told  a  wild 
story'  OI  ^e  supernatural  power  residing  in 
a  dried-up  monkey's  paw.  They  laugh  and 
deride,  but  the  superstitious  leaven  in  them 
works.  Against  solemn  warnings,  the  first 
of  three  wishes  is  uttered.  The  head  of  the 
house  wishes  for  £200  to  pay  off  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  due  for  the  home  he 
is  buying.  The  darling  son  of  the  house  is 
that  day  caught  in  the  machinery  of  the  elec- 
trical establishment  where  he  works,  and  a 
cheque  for  £200  is  sent  to  the  bereaved 
parents  by  his  employers.  This  is  the  bare 
outline,  but  the  skill  with  which  the  idea  is 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  supernatural, 
without  at  the  same  time  transgressing  the 
laws  of  reason  and  probability,  yields,  dra- 
matically, a  striking  result. 

The  play  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration 
of  W.  W.  Jacobs  and  Louis  N.  Parker,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Jacobs  supplied  the 
tale  and  Mr.  Parker  the  skill  of  a  trained 
and  highly  expert  dramatist  in  developing  its 
possibilities.  But  the  audience  does  some- 
thing, too.  Willingly  it  allows  that  deep, 
dark  pool  of  superstition  that  lies  in  the  night- 
side  of  our  souls  to  be  drawn  on.  When  the 
agonized  mother,  remembering  the  monkey's 
paw,  makes  her  desperate  wish  that  her  son 
shall  be  restored  to  life,  and  the  spectator 
hears  the  strange,  dull  tramp  of  approaching 
footsteps  outside  the  bolted  door,  his  whole 
imagination  is  powerfully  awake.  Realities 
have  died  away.  Death  on  his  pale  horse  is 
outside  that  door,  yielding  up  his  prey.  Then 
the  father  makes  his  counter-wish,  the  foot- 
steps are  silent,  and  when  the  mother  throws 
wide  the  door,  there  is  darkness,  silence,  and 
the  black  shadow  of  a  dread  that  has  passed. 
But  not  once  has  the  spectator  said  to  him- 
self :  "These  simple  people  are  the  bond- 
slaves of  a  foolish  superstition."  No,  for  he, 
too.  has  entered  with  all  his  soul  into  the 
wild  poetry  of  the  unknown,  the  supernatural, 
the  terrible.  Its  ascendancy  over  the  imag- 
ination has  been  all  the  greater  because  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  setting,  and  of  the  na- 
tures of  the  little  group  who  have  played 
their  dread  part  in  this  brief  drama  of  sorrow 
following  so  closely  upon  joy. 

It  recalls,  in  one  respect,  Maeterlinck's  "The 
Death  of  Tintagile.''  In  that,  too,  there  is  a 
dread  portal,  the  doorway  to  a  dark  fear  of 
the  unknown,  which  divides  the  homely,  the 
loved,  the  familiar,  from  death  and  eternity. 
And  in  both  cases  the  authors,  two  moderns 
of  cheerful  America,  and  the  Belgian  poet  of 
mysticism,  have  confidently  relied  upon  the 
freer  flow  of  that  current  of  superstition 
inherent  in  the  soul  of  man. 


MATINEE  IDOL  ON  BROADWAY. 


Bertram    Lytell.   known    particularly    to    the 
old  Alcazar   clientele,   and   very   popular  with 

Sa  i  Franciscans,  has  attained  to  the  dignity 

well,  the  prestige,  anyway — of  appearing  on 
b  oadway.  They  all  do  it — the  favorites.  I 
■    can — eventually.     For  if  a  matinee  idol  has 


a  following  in  one  city,  there  is  sure  to  be 
some  excellent  reason  for  his  making  good  in 
another. 

Mr.  Lytell  has  so  pleased  the  Broadway 
public  in  "Mary's  Ankle"  at  the  Bijou  that 
he  has  been  interviewed,  and  has.  for  the 
benefit  of  his  interrogator,  briefly  summarized 
his  career  as  an  actor. 

From  this  summary  we  learn  that  the  at- 
tractive young  player  began  his  career  at  the 
age  of  six,  left  off  at  the  awkward  age,  gives 
due  credit  to  Fred  Belasco  for  valuable  ex- 
perience in  San  Francisco,  after  which  he 
starred  on  the  road  in  Broadway  successes. 

Mr.  Lytell  finds  that  success  on  Broadway, 
on  the  speaking  stage,  means  a  bombardment 
of  contract  offers  from  innumerable  moving 
picture  companies.  It  also  means,  no  doubt, 
that  Mr.  Lytell's  Califoraian  worshippers  have 
lost  him.  except  as  they  may  see  him  in  the 
picture  plays. 

However,  this  popular  actor  has  not  lost 
California,  for  he  possesses  the  title  to  a 
slice  of  its  territory,  an  accommodating  rela- 
tive having  bequeathed  him  a  farm  of  one 
thousand  acres  near  Xapa.  So,  like  so  many 
of  the  Thespians  who  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  intimate  with  this  state,  no 
doubt  Mr.  Lytell  will  spend  many  of  his  fu- 
ture vacations  in  California. 


A  FRENCH  THEATRE  IN  NEW  YORK. 


its  hold  on  the  chastened  French  imagination 
about  the  time  that  it  grows  increasingly  fre- 
quent in  the  drama  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

But  when  the  drama  of  the  French,  retain- 
ing its  present  virtues,  has  emancipated  itself 
from  its  vices,  and  worked  out  new  and  un- 
trodden paths,  then  perhaps  these  two  diverse 
tastes  may  meet  and  quaff  at  a  fountain  of 
mutual  refreshment. 

Tosephine   Hart    Phelps. 


-  The  youngest  of  French  theatres  in  Paris  is 
to  be  temporarily  transferred  to  New  York. 
On  November  20  of  this  year  the  Theatre  du 
Yieux  Colombier,  which  was  started  in  Paris 
in  1913  by  a  group  of  progressive  writers  and 
artists,  is  to  be  recreated  in  Xew  York.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  war  this  new  dra- 
matic movement  has  been  temporarily  checked 
in  the  home  of  its  birth.  But  though  Paris 
lost  it,  other  communities  found  it.  All  the 
men  of  the  company  were  either  mobilized  or 
volunteered.  But  in  1915  the  training  of 
young  people,  who  were  really  children  in 
years,  was  begun,  in  order  to  create  a  new- 
company. 

Jacques  Copeau.  who  was  the  head  of  the 
original  movement,  had  from  the  first  been 
a  fascinated  spectator  at  the  performances 
of  the  Theatre  Antoine  Progress.  The  spirit 
of  reformation  was  in  his  blood.  He  has 
been  a  noted  critic  of  art,  literature  and  the 
drama,  and  he  has  written  several  plays.  He 
it  was  who  recreated  Dostoievsky's  "Les 
Freres  Karamazow"  for  the  stage.  The  re- 
sult is  a  masterpiece,  which  has  been  played 
in  eight  or  ten   of  the   European   countries. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  man  of  the  theatre. 
an  artist  of  the  stage,  that  Jacques  Capeau 
found  himself.  He  started  in  with  energy. 
backed  by  the  aid  and  influence  of  a  host  of 
young  progressives  of  France,  to  purify  and 
dignify    the    dramatic    art    of   France. 

In  January  of  this  year  Mons.  Capeau  ar- 
rived in  Xew  York,  sent  on  a  mission  by 
the  French  government.  He  immediately  be- 
came known  to  the  literary  and  artistic  fra- 
ternity by  means  of  a  series  of  lectures  that 
he  gave  at  the  leading  colleges  and  at  the 
homes  of  such  representative  citizens  as 
Xicholas  Murray  Butler,  August  Belmont, 
Robert    Bacon,    and   Philip   Lydig. 

Mons.  Capeau  was  invited  to  revive  the 
Theatre  du  Yieux  Colombier  in  Xew  York 
and  his  acceptance  was  hailed  with  a  burst  of 
lively  satisfaction  by  the  press  of  that  me- 
tropolis. 

The  director  will  bring  to  America  the 
entire  company,  repertoire,  costumes,  and 
scenery  of  the  Theatre  du  Yieux  Colombier. 
The  founder  of  this  theatre  has  made  im-  | 
portant  technical  reforms,  among  others  the 
simplification  and  partial  elimination  of  scen- 
ery. Stars  are  to  be  non-existent,  the  player 
being  trained  to  subordinate  himself  in  due 
relation  to  the  whole.  Much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  individual  instruction  of  the  players, 
who  are  trained  to  be  receptive  to  physical, 
intellectual,   and   moral   enlightenment. 

This  sounds  like  a  pretty  big  commission, 
but  such  men  as  Claude  Debussy.  Auguste  Ro- 
din. Emile  Yerhaeren.  Vincent  D'Indy,  Al- 
bert Besnard,  and  Henri  Bergson  have  en- 
dorsed Mons.  Copeau's  work  by  generous 
words  of  sympathy,  admiration,  and  whole- 
hearted eulogy. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  note  the  re- 
sults. It  has  always  been  difficult,  almost  im- 
possible, to  maintain  a  French  theatre  for  any 
length  of  time  in  an  American  city;  even  in 
such  a  metropolis  as  Xew  York.  But  if  ever 
there  was  a  chance  of  its  succeeding,  it  is 
now.  As  a  nation,  we  are  in  burning  svm- 
pathy  with  France  during  her  trial  by  fire. 
The  French  language  was  never  before  so 
widely  studied.  The  traffic  between  the  two 
nations  is  steadily  maintained,  in  spite  of  the 
German  submarines.  France  is  sending  her 
noted  men  to  our  shores. 

True,  there  has  been  a  great  and  deep  di- 
vision between  the  American  and  the  Gaelic 
drama.  Immensely  superior  to  ours  artistic- 
ally, the  sex  interest  repels  the  Puritan  in  the 
American.  But  France  has  been  spiritualized 
by  her  agony  and  it  is  possible  that  the  too 
well-known   triangle  of  illicit  love  will   lessen 


DE  VALLY  FRENCH  OPERA  COMPANY. 

Before  an  audience  of  truly  enthusiastic 
admirers,  including  many  members  of  the 
Union  League  Club  and  their  families,  the  De 
Vally  Opera  Company  presented  for  their 
closing  performance  *'La  Fille  du  Regiment" 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Following  the  perform- 
ance, the  members  of  the  company  were  guests 
of  the  Union  League  Club  at  a  dance  in  the 
sun  room  of  the  Hotel  Wbitcomb.  Mme. 
Clemence  du  Chene  gave  her  popular  rendition 
of  the  title-role  in  "La  Fille  du  Regiment." 
The  martial  music  of  the  opera  fits  well  in 
the  spirit  of  the  present  times,  and  the  stir- 
ring strains  of  the  "Marseillaise."  which  was 
interpolated,  swept  the  audience  to  their  feet 
with  cries  of  "Bravo"  and  "Yive  la  France.'* 
M.  Castellanos-Yarillat  repeated  his  success 
in  the  difficult  role  of  Sulpice,  the  red  ser- 
geant, which  role  demonstrates  his  exceptional 
dramatic  qualities.  The  role  of  la  Marquise 
was  sung  by  Mme.  Carrie  Bridewell,  whose 
character  work  was  excellent.  Last  Saturday 
night  the  company  gave  an  exquisitely  fin- 
ished production  of  "I'Pagliacci,"  preceded 
by  the  daintiest  opera  in  their  repertoire,  *'Le 
Chalet."  M.  Castellanos-Yarillat  certainly  en- 
joys to  the  utmost  the  part  as  the  dashing 
young  soldier  Max  in  "Le  Chalet."  Indeed, 
the  part  seems  quite  made  for  his  big  blonde 
self,  and  the  audience  partakes  of  his  own 
appreciation  of  that  fact.  His  singing  in  the 
role  shows  the  seeming  tirelessness  of  his 
voice  under  a  long  strain.  In  "Pagliacci,"  M. 
Varillat  appeared  to  equal  advantage  in  the 
character  role  of  the  hunchback,  Tonio.  Mme. 
Carina  and  M.  de  Yally  in  "Pagliacci"  added 
to  the  triumphs  which  have  marked  their  sing- 
ing ever  since  San  Francisco  waked  up  to  the 


Frank  W.  Heal;.-  Introduces  to   thU   Community 

Ultra-Modern  Composer  and  Pianist 

fix  tr  ao  r  din  a  r  v 

LEO   ORNSTEIN 

Most  Significant  Figure  in  Today's  Music 
THURSDAY.  NOV.  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

600  seats  50c;  fiOOatSl.OO:  others  at  SI  ."0  and  t~ 
and  THURSDAY.  NOV.  8,  at  8:30  p.  m. 

WHEELER  HALL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAL.  BERKELEY 

o0c  and  Si. 
Knabe  Piano.    Tickets  usual  places. 


worth  of  the  De  Yally  company.  Hugh  Allen 
did  effective  work  as  Sylvio.  At  the  Sunday 
matinee  performance  of  "Carmen"  Mme. 
matinee  performance  of  "Carmen"  Mme.  Car™ 
Bridewell  sang  the  title-role.  M.  Georges  Si- 
mondet  won  the  audience  with  his  Don  Jose. 
Mme.  Betty  Delmo.  with  her  charming  littM 
mannerisms,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
members  of  the  De  Yally  company.  H  r 
fective  make-ups  have  made  of  her  during  rhe 
opera  season  a  typical  Mere  Lucia,  and  aged 
nurse  for  Juliette  and  an  equally  fetching 
gypsy,  Frascita.  Miss  Artha  Williston,  who 
appeared  to  splendid  advantage  as  the  blonde 
Lola  in  "Cavalleria  .Rusticana,"  a  role  giving 
opportunities  both  to  her  voice  and  her  actin 
sang  Mercedes  in  last  Sunday's  presentation 
of  "Carmen."  Miss  Williston  has  a  delight- 
ful personality  as  well  as  an  exceptionally 
pleasing  soprano  voice.  M.  Genia  d'Agarioff 
has  been  delightfully  cast  in  gypsy  and  torea- 
dor parts,  to  which  his  dark  skin  and  deep 
brown  eyes  have  added  a  picturesque  reality. 
Musically,  however,  his  best  role  during  the 
season  was  that  of  the  Friar  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliette."  As  an  actor,  he  has  won  applause 
at  every'  appearance.  Those  who  have  neg- 
lected taking  advantage  of  seeing  the  v  ri 
operas  performed  by  the  De  Vally  French 
Opera  Company  during  their  stay  here  have 
truly  missed  a  treat,  for  the  principals 
talented  artists  in  their  varied  roles. 

M.    M.   G. 


Saloniki  has.  or  had,  a  beershop  named 
after  each  battleship  of  the  British  Mediter- 
ranean  squadron. 
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Too  much  rain  is  ruinous 

'  —and  so  is  too  little 


ET  rain  is  necessary  for  all  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Moderate  rainfall  at  regular  inter- 
vals is  the  ideal  condition.  Extremes  of  every 
land  always  go  wrong.  Justice  and  Sight  are 
in  the  balancing  of  forces.  Thus  it  is  with  Prohibition;  being 
an  extreme,  it  is  unjust,  dictatorial  and  un-American. 

ror  6o  years  we  have  honestly  brewed  BUDWEISER 
—the  drink,  of  moderation.  It  is  a  mild  brew  of  the  finest 
Barley- Malt  grown  in  America,  and  the  rarest  Saazer 
Hops  grown  in  old  Bohemia.  When  used  within  reason, 
it  awakens  kind}/  fellowship,  and  is  as  wholesome  and 
healthful  as  its  flavor  is  distinctive  and  delicious— 
ever-and-always-the-same  good  old  BUDWEISER. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.  LOUIS.USA 
Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant — covers  142  teres. 

TiUmann  6-  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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October  27.  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Alfred   Hertz   and   the   San   Francisco   Sym- 
|  phony    Orchestra    will    on    Sunday    afternoon. 
->  October   28,    at  the    Cort   Theatre,    repeat    the 
programme   given   so    successfully    on   Friday, 
I  as  the   second   concert   of  the  second  pair  of 
symphonies  of  the  new   season.     The  concert 
!  will  begin  at  2  :30  o'clock  sharp  and  the  prices 
\  will   be   just   half   those   charged    for   the   pre- 
vious   affair,    as   is   customary    at    the    Sunday 
I  events. 

Antonin   Dvorak's  "'From  the   New   World" 

I  will  open  the  programme.     The  symphony  was 

written    by    Dvorak    in    gratitude    to    America 

because    of   the    whole-hearted    way    in    which 

1  his  music  has  been  reveived.  and  it  ingeniously 

I  empoys  old  negro  and  Indian  themes. 

Debussy's  "Children's  Corner,"  originally 
I  conceived  for  the  piano  only,  is  an  exquisite 
I  orchestral  composition,  as  arranged  by  Andre 
I  Caplet.  The  six  parts  are:  "Doctor  Gradus  ad 
I  Parnassum,"  "Jimbo's  Lullaby,"  "The  Sere- 
I  nade  of  the  Doll."  "The  Snow  is  Dancing," 
I  "The  Little  Shepherd,"  "The  Golliwog's  Cake 
Walk." 

"Mazeppa,"  Liszt  symphonic  poem,  first  con- 
I  ceived  as  a  piano  etude,  and  based  on  Victor 
I  Hugo's    story   of    the    wild    ride    of    Mazeppa, 
I  pill   be   the   concluding   number   of   an   excep- 
tional programme. 

1  The  second  "pop"  concert  of  the  season 
'  will  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoon,  November 
4.  at  the  Cort,  utilizing  the  complete  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Alfred 
I  Hertz  conducting.  The  graceful  overture  to 
Ambroise    Thomas"    "Mignon,"    will    open    the 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY 

TUESDAY  EVE.,  OCT.  30,  at  8:15 

ITALIAN  ROOM— HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Programme: 
Mozart— Quartet  for  Strings.  C  Major 
Beethoven — Serenade   for   Flute.  Violin. 

and  Viola 
Schumann— Quintet  for  Piano  and  Strings 

Tickets  on  sale  S.  F.  Symphony  Box -Office. 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co  ,  and  at  the  Italian  Room  on 
Concert  Night,  $1.00  and$1.50. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

2nd  Symphony  Concert— CORT  THEATRE 
SUNDAY  AFT..  OCT.  28,  at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme:  Dvorak,  Symphony,  "From  the 
New  World."  Debussy,  "Children's  Corner." 
Liszt,    "Mazeppa." 

Prices — Sunday:   50c.    75c,  SI;   box  and  loge 
seats.  51.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s., 
except    concert    day;    at    Cort    on    concert    day 
only. 
Xext — Sun..    Nov.    4,    Seecond    "Pop"    Concert. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day. 
THE  BILL  OF  THE  SEASON 
SUBMARINE  F  72.  a  Representation,  Correct 
in  Every  Detail,  of  a  Real  Submarine  in  Ac- 
tion: NINA  PAYNE  in  Character  Studies  in 
Dance:  "SKEET"  GALLAGHER  and  IREXE 
MARTIN,  "The  Up-to-the-Minute  Pair"; 
FLETA  BROWN  and  HERBERT  SPEXCER. 
Vaudeville's  Singing  Composers;  GEORGIA 
EARLE  &  CO.  in  her  Quaint  Rural  Comedy, 
"Getting  Acquainted";  XELSOX  and  His 
Funny  Hats  and  Myterious  Pitcher;  LIBON- 
ATI,  Ragtime  Xvlophonist;  EDDIE  FOY  and 
THE  SEVEX  VOUXGER  FOVS  in  "The  Old 
Woman    in   the    Shoe." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c.  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone— Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   !&£%? 

^^Geary  and  Maaon  Sti.       Phone  Franklin  150 

Two    Weeks,    beginning    MOXDAY,    OCT.    29. 

Matinees    Wednesdays  and    Saturdays. 
A.    H.    Woods    presents    for   the    first   time   here 

"  Potash  and  Perlmutter 
in  Society" 

By    Montague    Glass    and    Roi    Cooper    Megrue. 

A  Great  New  Play  Founded  on  a  Great  Old  One. 

Prices:    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.    51.50. 


CQRJ 


Leading  Theatre 

El  .MS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d   and    last    week   starts    Sunday,    October    28. 

LA  SCALA  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 
(Maggie  Teyte,  Guest  Artist) 

Sat.  Eve.,  Oct.  27,  "Lucia,"  with  Morgana. 
Repertoire  for  last  week:  Sun..  Oct.  28,  "II 
Trovatore,"  with  Ferrabini;  Mon.,  "La  Bo- 
heme,"  with  Teyte;  Tues.,  "Thais."  with  Fer- 
rabini: Wed.  Mat..  "Lucia,"  with  Morgana: 
Wed.  Eve.,  "Faust,"  with  Teyte:  Thurs..  "Car- 
men," with  Ferrabini;  Fri.,  "La  Boheme," 
with  Teyte:  Sat.  Mat.,  "Thais."  with  Ferra- 
bini; Sat.  Eve..  "Barber  of  Seville,"  with 
Morgana.  Prices,    50c    to    $2. 

Xext— Sun..    Nov.    -1 — ANNA    HELD    in 
"Follow    Me." 


event,  and  Liszt's  tremendously  popular  "Les 
Preludes"  will  conclude  as  charming  a  pro- 
gramme as  Hertz  has  yet  arranged  for  a 
"pop"  programme.  Further  numbers  will  be 
fschaifcowsky's  exquisite  Andante  Cantabile, 
from  the  great  Russian's  first  string  quartette. 
written  in  1871  :  Schumann's  much-loved 
"Traumerei" :  Tschaikowsky's  effective  fanta- 
sia, "Cappriccio  Italien." 


"Potash  and  Perlmutter  in  Society." 
As  a  rule,  the  surest  way  to  court  disaster 
in  the  theatre  is  to  attempt  to  produce  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  once  successful  play.  So  by 
every  tradition  of  the  stage,  "Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter in  Society."  which  comes  to  the 
Columbia  Theatre  Monday  evening,  October 
29.  for  an  engagement  of  two  weeks,  with 
matinees  Wednesdays  and  Staurdays,  and 
which  carries  on  the  story  of  the  very  popular 
"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  of  last  season,  was 
fated  to  disappoint  its  audience  when  it  was 
presented  on  the  opening  night  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  New  York,  early  last  season.  But 
for  once  theatrical  tradition  was  upset.  Prec- 
edent was  squarely  refuted.  The  new  piece 
built  by  Roi  Cooper  Megrue  around  the  cloak 
and  suit  merchants,  created  by  Montague 
Glass,  sent  its  first  audience  into  convulsions 
of  laughter.  From  the  sheer  fun  of  its  dia- 
logue and  the  cleverness  of  its  character 
sketches,  it  forged  ahead  of  its  predecessor, 
rounding  out  a  season  of  capacity  business  on 
Broadway. 

The  excellent  ca;t  to  be  seen  here  includes 
Jules  Jordan.  Charles  Lipson,  Maurice  Barrett. 
Pearl  Sindelar.  Belle  Mitchell.  Jennie  Mosko- 
v.itz.  Rome  Ray.  Eleanor  Martin,  Jean  Gray, 
Rhea  Yanola.  Ann  Sydell.  Louis  Morrell,  Dore 
Rogers.  William  Ely,  Joseph  Redman,  Roy 
MacXichol,  Arthur  Ross.  J.  J.  Powers,  Charles 
J.  Pierson,  Edward  Maxwell,  Joseph  Swaine, 
Robert  Barber,  and  James  T.  Ford.  There 
will  be  Sunday  evening  performances  during 
this  engagement. 


There  will  be  only  two  holdovers  in  this  ex- 
ceptional bill — Libonati,  the  celebrated  ragtime 
xvlophonist.  and  Eddie  Foy  and  the  seven 
youncer  Foys  in  "The  Old  Woman  in  the 
Shoe."  

Piano  Recitals  by  Leo  Ornstein. 

On  Thursday  night.  November  1st,  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium,  and  Thursday  night, 
November  Sth.  at  Wheeler  Hall,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  Frank  W.  Healy  will 
introduce  to  the  music  lovers  of  this  com- 
munity the  ultra-modern  composer  and  pian- 
ist, Leo  Ornstein. 

Believing  that  at  this  time  good  music 
should  be  put  closer  to,  and  not  further  away 
from  the  people,  and  that  this  is  the  day  for 
real  democracy,  not  a  wider  separation  of  the 
classes  and  the  masses,  the  prices  for  seats  at 
the  recitals  of  Mr.  Ornstein  will,  considering 
their  importance,  be  found  to  be  as  low  as 
thev  could  consistently  be. 


La  Scala  Grand  Opera  at  the  Cort. 

A  presentation  of  that  fine  old  favorite,  "II 
Trovatore,"  on  Sunday  night.  October  28,  will 
usher  in  the  second  and  final  week  of  the 
engagement  of  the  La  Scala  Grand  Opera 
Company  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  The  final  week 
of  the  stay  of  the  La  Scala  forces  will  offer, 
in  addition  to  "II  Trovatore,"  the  seldom- 
heard  "Thais"  and  "Barber  of  Seville."  Mag- 
gie Teyte  will  give  her  notable  Marguerite  in 
"Faust."  as  well  as  singing  Mimi  in  "La  Bo- 
heme." 

This  is  the  arrangement  of  operas  for  the 
final  week  :  Sunday,  "II  Trovatore,"  with  Fer- 
rabini, Arensen,  Bartoluzzi ;  Monday,  "La  Bo- 
heme," with  Teyte,  Gaudenzi.  Yalle,  Picchi, 
Gallini ;  Tuesday.  "Thais,"  with  Ferrabini, 
Yalle,  Sinagra  ;  Wednesday  matinee.  "Lucia," 
with  Morgana,  Arensen,  Corral :  Wednesday 
evening,  "Faust."  with  Teyte,  Gaudenzi,  Pic- 
chi ;  Thursday,  "Carmen,"  with  Ferrabini, 
Arensen.  Valle :  Friday,  "La  Boheme,"  with 
Teyte,  Gaudenzi.  Gallini,  Picchi  ;  Saturday 
matinee,  "Thais."  with  Ferrabini.  Arensen, 
Valle  :  Saturday  evening,  "The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville," with  Morgana.   Sinagra,   Picchi. 


Alma  Gluck's  Concert  Dates  Approaching. 

Interest  in  the  coming  of  Alma  Gluck 
grows  greater  and  greater,  and  by  the  time 
the  charming  American  singer  steps  upon  the 
Columbia  Theatre  stage,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  4,  a  throng  of  San  Francisco's 
most  ardent  music  lovers  will  have  gathered 
to  hear  her.  Miss  Gluck  is  scheduled  to  give 
two  song  recitals  in  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  November  4  and  11.  and 
such  an  array  of  brilliant  song  gems  has  sel- 
dom been  listed  on  any  single  programme. 

At  her  second  concert  Signor  de  Stefano, 
the  noted  harpist,  will  act  as  assisting  artist. 
De  Stefano  ranks  high  among  the  exponents 
of  his  instrument  and  will  be  heard  in  solo 
works  for  the  harp  by  Longo,  Zabel,  Debussy, 
Bach,  and  DizL  Miss  Gluck's  numbers  will 
include  works  by  Rameau.  Mozart.  Haendel, 
Ott.  Paladilhe,  Rimsky-KorsakofF,  Rachman- 
inoff. McCoy,  Zimbalist,  Fisher,  Fuentes,  and 
others.  The  generosity  of  Miss  Gluck  in  the 
giving  of  encore  numbers  is  well  established, 
and  it  is  in  these  offerings  that  much  of  her 
charm  is  displayed. 


©tie  OSoluftt  pt* asatti 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks" 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 
The  Orpheum  programme  next  week  will 
have  as  a  special  attraction  "Submarine  F  7." 
the  most  complete  production  that  has  ever 
found  its  way  to  the  American  stage.  The 
scene  depicts  the  middle  compartment  of  a 
United  States  subsea  fighting  machine,  and  it 
is  complete  in  every  detail.  It  is  the  device 
of  Henri  de  Yriest,  the  well  known  protean 
artist,  who  recently  presented  "A  Case  of 
Arson"  in  vaudeville.  A  stirring  little  play 
has  been  written  by  James  MacQueen.  which 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  morale  and  courage 
to  be  found  in  the  navy. 

Nina  Payne  was  one  of  the  first  exponents 
of  descriptive  dancing  in  this  country*  and 
scored  a  great  hit  as  the  premiere  danseuse 
when  M.  Molasso  introduced  to  the  American 
stage  Apache  and  French  dance  pantomime. 
Miss  Payne's  programme  includes  a  group  of 
character  studies  in  dance  which  for  the  most 
part  are  travesties.  However,  each  dance  tells 
its  story  distinctly. 

"Skeet"  Gallagher  and  Irene  Martin  will 
introduce  a  novelty  singing  and  dancing  act, 
which  is  delightfully  refreshing  and  entertain- 
ing. 

Fleta  Brown  and  Herhert  Spencer  always 
rejoice  their  audiences.  Miss  Brown  is  a  nov- 
elty song  writer  and  a  musical  comedy  prima 
donna  of  great  excellence  and  charm,  while 
Mr.  Spencer  is  the  composer  of  many  popular 
songs.     They  will  sing  their  own  songs. 

Georgia  Earle.  who  has  won  fame  as  actress 
and  authoress,  will  appear  in  a  quaint  rural 
comedy  of  her  own  writing,  entitled  "Getting 
Acquainted,"  in  which  she  will  have  the  as- 
sistance  of   an   excellent   company. 

Xelson  owns  more  hats  than  any  other  in- 
dividual in  the  United  States,  and  he  is 
unique  in  as  much  as  he  manages  to  utilize 
them  all  at  the  same  time.  As  a  juggler  he 
is  simply  peerless  and  his  feats  ati:  all  the 
more  skillful  and  attractive  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  on  comedy  lines. 


Gluck  in  Oakland. 

In  addition  to  the  two  concerts  scheduled 
for  San  Francisco,  Alma  Gluck  will  give  a 
programme  in  Oakland.  On  Tuesday  night, 
November  6,  she  will  hold  forth  at  the  theatre 
in  the  Auditorium  building  across  the  bay. 
Signor  de  Stefano,  the  harpist,  will  assist, 
and  Miss  Gluck's  selections  include  works  by 
Bach,  Mozart,  Spohr,  Beethoven.  Debussy, 
Moussorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakotf,  Rachmani- 
noff, and  arrangements  by  McCoy,  the  Oak- 
land composer,  her  husband,  Zimbalist,  Fuen- 
tas,   and  William   Armes   Fisher. 

Eleanor  Scheib  has  been  specially  engaged 
as  accompanist  for  Miss  Gluck.  whose  con- 
certs are  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Will  L.  Greenbaum  office,  Selby  C.  Oppen- 
heimer,  manager.  Miss  Z.  W.  Potter  is  the 
representative  of  the  Oakland  concert. 

Mail  orders  for  the  above  events  should  be 
sent  either  to  Oppenheimer  in  San  Francisco, 
or  Miss  Potter  in  Oakland,  care  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  stores  in  either  city.  A  ten  per 
cent,  addition  for  federal  war  tax  should  be 
included   with   the   remittance. 


frock-coat,  and  with  nothing  of  the  Lohen- 
grin about  him,  but  neither  so  unworldly  nor 
so  morose  as  he  has  often  been  represented. 
His  movements  were  quite  confident,  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  still  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  sudden  rise.  He  spoke  clearly, 
slowly,  and  without  pathos,  and  whenever  he 
came  to  difficult  passages,  where  each  syllable 
was  to  have  a  meaning  of  its  own.  he  looked 
at  a  manuscript  lying  before  him.  These  dif- 
ficult passages  were  concerned  with  the  peace 
resolution,  and  the  internal  reshaping  of  the 
empire,  and  Herr  Michaelis  at  these  points 
uttered  the  carefully  weighed  words  with  the 
caution  with  which  one  carries  extremely 
brittle  things  across  a  dangerous  street. 


British  children  all  over  the  country,  wher- 
ever the  chestnut  tree  grows,  are  gathering 
horse-chestnuts  as  they  fall  from  the  trees 
this  autumn.  Ripe  horse-chestnuts  have  been 
discovered  to  provide  a  good  substitute  for 
the  grain  which  is  used  in  the  making  of  mu- 
nitions. Every  ton  of  chestnuts,  it  is  esti- 
mated,  will  save  half  a  ton  of  grain. 


Airplanes  capable  of  carrying  twenty-five 
men  and  of  traveling  900  miles  without  a 
stop  have  been  developed  in  Italy.  Airplanes 
of  still  greater  capacity  have  been  designed 
by  the  same  constructors. 


Michaelis'  Speech. 
The  editor  of  the  Berliner  Tagcblatt  says 
that  Herr  Michaelis,  in  the  critical  passages 
of  his  first  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  measured 
his  words  "as  carefully  as  if  they  were  meat 
rations."  The  scene  is  thus  described:  One 
saw.  surrounded  by  the  taller  figures  of  sec- 
retaries of  state,  under-secretaries.  and  coun- 
sellors, a  little  man,  wearing  a  well-cut  black 


alma  GLUCK 

America's  Dnrrraled  Soprano 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFTS.,  NOV.  4-11 

Tickets     $2M.    $2.00.    $1.50. 
$L.0O,  on  sale  Monday  at  Sher- 
man,  Clay    &  Co..  Kohler  *y. 
Chase,  and  Theatre, 
i  War  Tax  10  percent  extra) 

MAIL  ORDERS  to  Will  L.  Greenbanm  Attrac- 
tions, ("are  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co. 


OAKLAND— AUDITORIUM  OPERA  house 
TUESDAY  NIGHT,  NOV.  6 

Tickets  at  Sherman.  Clay— Oak.  and  S.  F. 


Knabe  Piano  Used 
Coming-YSAYE,  Violinist. 


Go  Next  Sunday! 

50%    Reduction    for    Round    Trip 
Tickets  via  Southern  Pacific  Lines 

in    California    Between    Points  Where    the 
One -Way  Fare  Ranges  from  50^  to  $5. 

SOME  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
BETWEEN 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

AND 

SAN  JOSE ..$1.25 

SACRAMENTO 2.50 

STOCKTON   2.35 

SANTA  ROSA 1.25 

Oil  Burning  Locomotives;    No  Cinders;   No  Annoy- 
.X^FIj^w.  iog  Smoke;  Steam  Heated  Cars:  Automatic  Safety 

/\J*^4?>\.  Block  Signals. 

"V^r^xlX  ASK  AGENT 

-ujpn )  Southern 

^M^/oJ  Pacific 

Write  for  Folder  on  the  "Apache Trail  of  Arizona" 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

A  brief  and  essentially  innocuous  paragraph 
on  the  knitting  activities  of  women  has  pro- 
duced a  lava  flow  of  remonstrances  that  have 
added  largely  to  our  knowledge  not  only  of 
knitting,  but  also  of  women.  The  paragraph 
in  question  asked  why  so  much  work  is  done 
by  hand  that  can  be  done  much  more  rapidly 
by  machine.  It  asked  why  women  knit  wash- 
rags  and  mops.  Why  they  handhem  soldiers' 
handkerchiefs.  Why  bandages  are  rolled  by 
hand.  It  was  a  small  paragraph,  only  eighteen 
lines,  but  perhaps  this  excuse  is  no  more 
valid  than  that  of  Captain  Marryat's  young 
woman  who  tried  to  palliate  her  unorthodox 
maternity  on  the  ground  that  her  baby  was  a 
very  tiny  one. 

And  now   comes   a  letter   from   a   lady   at 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Port* 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Abo  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Balfour,  Williamson  &.  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"  COLOMBIA  " Sails  Nov.  1 7 

"  VENEZUELA"    Sails  Dec.  1 5 

"  ECUADOR  " Sails  Jan.  12 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 

NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"SANTA  CRUZ"  (12.000  tons)....  Sails Nov.17 

" COLUSA"  (15,000  tons) Sails  Jan.  12 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  7480 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


U.S.  Mail  S.  Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE— Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  601  Market  St.,  Ssn  Frauds 
•Wltogs  every  21  days  —  Oct.  30,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  1 1 


T1E  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  -where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30   p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Rag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Oct.  27,  Nov.  10,  Nov   24 

[single  $100.  YOKOHAMA  c2a;f„  $150.r.t.] 

Address.  J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros  Co.  601  MnrketSl.S.F. 


"Travel  GJithouflrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &   SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
iTel.  Kearny  35 12 


Hotel  del  Monte,  a  long  letter,  a  letter  of 
reproof  that  is  impartially  divided  between 
the  present  scribe  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Red  Cross.  "If  you  were  athletic,"  says  the 
lady,  "you  would  know  better  than  to  say 
that  a  machine-knitted  sock  or  stocking  is 
better  than  a  hand-knit  one." 

Was  there  ever  a  more  perfect  example 
of  that  mental  inconsequence  that  reduces 
mere  man  to  a  state  of  impotent  but  volcanic 
silence?  I  protest  against  the  knitting  of 
mops  and  washrags,  and  am  witheringly  in- 
formed that  knitted  socks  are  better  than 
machine  socks.  I  object  to  rolling  bandages 
by  hand,  and  am  told  that  if  I  were  only 
athletic  I  would  recognize  the  advantages  of 
hand-made  stockings.  I  never  mentioned 
socks  or  stockings,  nor  did  I  even  suggest  a 
comparison,  except  as  to  speed,  between  the 
hand  and  the  machine.  I  asked  why  women 
should  cherish  the  deep  conviction  that  the 
one  essential  to  patriotic  work  is  to  waste 
their  time,  and  by  way  of  example  I  cited 
the  hand-rolling  of  bandages,  the  hand- 
hemming  of  handkerchiefs,  and  the  hand- 
knitting  of  washrags  and  mops.  And  there- 
upon I  am  gibbeted,  pilloried,  and  held  up  to 
the  execration  of  posterity  for  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  superiority  of  hand  knitted  socks 
and  stockings. 

Still  another  letter  comes  from  a  lady  in 
Alameda.  She  says  that  she  knits  on  boats,  at 
lectures,  and  at  all  sorts  of  odd  times  and 
places,  when  and  where  knitting  machines 
would  be  impossible.  Admirable!  She  says 
that  during  the  last  six  months  she  has 
knitted  six  small  sweaters  and  three  large 
ones,  by  thus  employing  moments  of  leisure 
that  would  otherwise  be  relatively  wasted. 
Magnificent !  May  these  sweaters  carry  a 
benediction  with  them,  and  who  can  doubt 
that  they  will  ?  Madame  Defarge  knitted 
her  hate  into  her  fabric.  This  lady  knits  her 
benevolence,  and  it  will  be  felt  by  the  recipi- 
ents. But,  once  more,  I  said  nothing  about 
sweaters.     I  deprecated  the  wasting  of  time. 

But  since  this  question  of  hand  versus  ma- 
chine is,  so  to  speak,  forced  upon  me  by  the 
whirling  flails  of  my  irrelevant  critics,  I 
should  like  to  glance  at  it  for  a  moment.  With 
that  diffidence,  always  marked  and  usually 
abject,  that  distinguishes  this  column,  1  should 
hesitate  to  advance  views  of  my  own  on  mat- 
ters exclusively  feminine,  although  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  certainly  do  not  prefer 
hand-knitted  socks  to  the  machine  variety,  a 
point  that  may  as  well  be  established  right 
now  and  before  Christmas  comes  any  closer. 
Now  I  have  asked  three  women  friends — 
discreet,  elderly,  matronly,  the  only  kind  I 
am  allowed  to  play  with — to  enlighten  my 
darkness  in  this  matter,  and  they  tell  me 
that  hand-knitted  garments  are  not  better 
than  the  machine-made,  but  worse.  They  are 
more  elastic,  and  therefore  not  so  warm. 
They  are  much  more  likely  to  ravel  if  they  are 
torn.  This  applies  particularly  to  sweaters 
and  garments  worn  exteriorly.  How  about  it  ? 
The  first  of  the  two  letters  from  which  I 
have  quoted  speaks  with  much  severity  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Its  officials  are  haughty  and  ar- 
rogant and  it  is  a  haughtiness  and  arrogance 
based  upon  ignorance,  not  upon  knowledge. 
The  Red  Cross  pattern  for  socks  is  not  com- 
fortable and  all  advice  and  information  is 
ignored.  Women  who  have  been  doing  ac- 
ceptable work  for  the  Allied  soldiers  for 
years  now  find  that  they  can  not  work  for  the 
Red  Cross,  and  therfore  they  will  continue 
to  send  their  product  direct  to  Europe. 

On  this  point,  also,  I  have  consulted  the 
wise,  discreet,  and  elderly  women  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned.  They  say  that  my  corre- 
spondent is  right.  I  am  told  that  the  Red 
Cross  refuses  to  accept  mufflers  that  are  more 
than  eleven  inches  wide,  the  fact  being  that 
a  hand-knitted  muffler  only  eleven  inches 
wide  is  useless.  It  "pulls  out"  at  once  into  a 
mere  piece  of  string.  A  muffler  twice  that 
width  remains  a  muffler,  even  though  pulled 
out.  Moreover,  it  can  be  used  to  wrap  around 
the  body,  or  as  a  helmet  and  muffler  com- 
bined. But  say  this  to  the  Red  Cross  and  you 
will  probably  get  a  fine  example  of  haughty 
insolence.  It  is  a  case  of  do  what  you  are 
told  or  get  outside.  Says  the  lady  from  Del 
Monte : 

"But  our  Red  Cross  has  somehow  either 
been  wrongly  advised  or  is  unwisely  haughty, 
for  I  know  any  number  of  people  it  has  bit- 
terly offended,  mind  you,  people  of  importance, 
who  could  help  with  both  money  and  time. 
Nor  does  it  want  to  be  shown  a  better  sock 
pattern  than  the  one  it  has ;  also  offers  to 
teach  are  politely  passed  over.  The  fact  that 
some  of  us  have  knitted  hundreds  of  socks 
for  the  Allied  soldiers  these  past  three  years 
cuts  no  figure  whatsoever,  and  any  suggestions 
we  make  are  ignored.  So,  after  we  finish 
making  such  things  as  our  own  sons,  cousins, 
and  friends  need  at  the  front,  many  of  us  will 
send  the  rest  of  our  output,  as  before,  to 
those  whose  gratitude  was  voiced  in  many 
and  many  a  letter  in  the  past  three  years." 


"Did  her  father  give  the  bride'  away?" 
"No.  He  said  that  would  be  a  silly  custom 
when  he  knew  very  well  that  in  a  few  weeks 
they'd  both  be  back  living  at  his  expense." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America, 


a 


Ogden  Route    -^Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and  Illinois. 


"Golden    State   Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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OREGON -WASHINGTON 
=— LIMITED= 

from 

PORTLAND 

10  a.m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 

PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

673  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ONION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 


for 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 


ST.  LOUIS 
OMAHA 


Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY-2 

SCENIC  LIMITED 

Leaves  Ferry  Depot  9:15  a.  m. 

PACIFIC  EXPRESS 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:1 5 p.m. 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Dining  Car  Service  and  Scenery 
Unsurpassed 

Western  Pacific  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

OAKLAND: 

1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 

Phone  Oakland  600 

Bonds  or  Bombs  ? 

YOUR  Dollars  Will  Decide. 

The  Second  Liberty  Loan  of  1917. 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA   STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London.  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Johnnie  Jones  was  doing  penance  in  the 
corner.  Presently  he  thought  aloud  pen- 
sively. "I  can't  help  it  if  I  am  not  perfect," 
he  sighed.  "I've  only  heard  of  one  perfect 
boy  in  my  whole  life."  "Who  was  that?"  his 
father  asked,  thinking  to  point  out  a  moral. 
"You,"  came  the  reply,  plaintively,  "when 
you  were  little." 


Secretary  of  War  Baker  tells  a  story  of  a 
country  youth  who  was  driving  to  the  county 
fair  with  his  sweetheart  when  they  passed 
a  booth  where  fresh  popcorn  was  for  sale. 
"My!  Abner,  aint  that  nice?"  said  the  girl. 
"Aint  what  nice?"  asked  Abner.  "Why,  the 
popcorn ;  it  smells  so  awfully  good,"  replied 
the  girl.  "It  does  smell  kind  o'  fine," 
drawled  the  youth.  "I'll  jest  drive  a  little 
closer  so  you  can  get  a  better  smell." 


Murphy  was  making  his  first  trip  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  he  felt  unspeakably  awful. 
He  failed  to  connect  the  fact  of  his  being 
on  the  briny  ocean  for  the  first  time  with 
his  agony.  The  doctor  came  to  him  as  he 
tossed  about  in  his  berth.  "Cheer  up  man," 
he  said  heartily.  "I  know  you're  feeling  rot- 
ten, but  you're  not  going  to  die."  Murphy 
opened  horrified  eyes.  "Not  going  to  die?" 
he  wailed.  "Faith,  doctor,  I  thought  I  was  ! 
That  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  me  alive." 


A  certain  man  whose  previous  record  was 
of  the  best  was  charged  with  a  minor  offense. 
Law  and  evidence  were  unquestionably  on  the 
side  of  the  defense,  but  when  the  arguments 
had  been  concluded  a  verdict  of  "guilty"  was 
given  and  a  fine  imposed.  The  lawyer  for  the 
defense  was  sitting  with  his  back  toward  the 
magistrate.  Without  changing  his  position  or 
rising  to  address  the  court,  he  remarked : 
"Judge,  please  fine  me  for  contempt  of  court." 
The  magistrate  inquired:  "What  d'ye  mean, 
sir?  You  haven't  committed  contempt."  "I 
have,"  came  from  the  old  lawyer.  "It's 
silent." 


Bounderby  was  a  most  respected  resident 
of  the  suburb,  and  made  friends  with  every- 
body. As  he  was  putting  up  for  the  bor- 
ough council,  he  made  a  tour  of  various 
municipal  establishments,  including  the  local 
police  station.  The  superintendent  had 
treated  him  with  great  courtesy,  and  had 
shown  him  everything  of  interest,  on  whicji 
Bounderby  dilated  when  he  reached  home. 
Next  day  he  was  taking  his  little  son  for  a 
ride  on  the  trolley  car,  which  was  crowded 
with  loyal  residents.  As  the  car  was  passing 
the  police  station  a  shrill  voice  suddenly 
cried :  "Oh,  dad !  Is  that  the  police  station 
where  the  policeman  took  you  last  night  ?" 
Every  person  on  the  car  turned  to  stare  at 
Bounderby — and  he  was  not  elected  to  the 
council. 


Lord  Northcliffe  at  a  Washington  luncheon 
was  talking  about  the  British  premier.  "Mr. 
Lloyd-George  is  the  idol  of  the  nation  now," 
he  said.  "It  is  hard  to  believe  how  unpopu- 
lar he  was,  at  least  among  the  Unionists, 
once.  Among  the  many  stories  circulated 
about  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  unpopularity  at  that 
time  there  was  one  which  concerned  a  rescue 
from  drowning.  The  heroic  rescuer,  when  a 
gold  medal  was  presented  to  him  for  his 
brave  deed,  modestly  declared :  T  don't  de- 
serve this  medal.  I  did  nothing  but  my  duty. 
I  saw  our  friend  here  struggling  in  the  water. 
I  knew  he  must  drown  unless  some  one  saved 
him.  So  I  plunged  in,  swam  out  to  him, 
turned  him  over  to  make  sure  it  wasn't 
Lloyd-George,  and  then  lugged  him  to  safety 
on  my  back.'  " 

Many  amusing  stories  of  life  in  Eton 
school  in  England  are  told  in  Shane  Leslie's 
book,  "The  End  of  the  Chapter."  For  in- 
stance, when  one  of  the  masters  found  a  but- 
ton in  the  chapel  collection,  which  he  read 
out  in  terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
"and  one  trouser  button!"  proceeding  imme- 
diately with  the  words  of  the  service,  "Rend 
your  hearts  and  not  your  garments."  An- 
other good  one  concerns  a  young  nobleman's 

son,   who   introduced   himself  as   Lord   C , 

son  of  Earl   C .     The  whole  house  kicked 


him  twice,  once  for  Lord  C and  once  for 

Earl    C .      This    latter    story    the    author 

caps  by  one  from  Harrow,  where  a  foreign 
prince  at  the  school  was  once  mentioned  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne.  The 
poor  boy  bad  to  be  removed,  as  half  the 
school  took  the  necessary  steps  to  be  able  to 
boast  afterward  that  they  had  kicked  a  King 
of   Spain. 


The  old  millionaire  and  his  beautiful 
bride,  after  their  quiet  wedding,  had  a  quiet 
wedding  breakfast  a  deux.  Astrakhan  caviar, 
eggs  pompadour,  a  truffled  chicken,  fresh 
California  peas,  champagne — so  the  quiet 
breakfast  ran.  "My  dear,"  said  the  old  mil- 
lionaire, as  the  fruit  course,  a  superb  Florida 
melon,  came  on,  "tell  me,  dear" — and  he  laid 
his  withered  hand  on  her  young  one — "do 
you  love  me  for  what  I  am  or  for  what  I 
was?"  The  beautiful  girl  smiled  down  from 
the  window  into  the  admiring  eyes  of  a 
young  clubman  who  was  passing ;  then  she 
bent  her  clear,  considering  gaze  on  the  gray 
ruin  opposite  and  replied :  "I  love  you, 
George,   for  what  you  will  be." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Why  the  Lamp  Went  Out. 
In  the  parlor  there  were  three, 
She,  the  parlor-lamp,  and  he; 
Two  is  company,  no  doubt, 
So  the  little  lamp  went  out! 

— Yale  Record. 


Songs  for  Super-Children. 
(A  Burbanked  edition  of  the  "Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.") 

I. 
A    Child    should    do  just    as   he    feels 

And    follow    his    Volitions, 
Unhindered   and    unhampered    by 
Parental    Inhibitions. 

II. 
It    is    very    low    to    think 
The   World    a   Tray    for   Meat   and    Drink, 
With   little   children    filling  their    Face 
In  every   Bourgeois  kind   of  Place. 

III. 
When   I   am  grown   to    Man's  Estate, 
I    shall   be   very   proud    and   great ; 
And    only    children    of   my    choice 
Shall    I    allow    in    my    Rolls-Royce. 

IV. 
A    Parent    should   always   say    what's   true — 
The   Santa    Myth   he   should    Eschew : 
New-fangled    Babes  are   wise   to    Whoppers 
As  told  by  their  old-fangled  Poppers! 

— Cyril  B.   Egan. 


A  Song  of  Cookery. 
You'd  think,  could  you  hear,  that  the  sound  were 

a   rookery; 
'Tis  but  some  maidens  who  chatter  of  cookery, 
What  can  be  raised  upon  ground  that  is  arable- 
Gwendolyn,    Gladys,   and   Mabel,  and  Claribel! 
Sooth,   you  might  deem  that  their  comments  were 

comical, 
But  they  are  not,  they  are  just  gastronomical! 
They  have  each  read  of  a  possible  aridness, 
So,  one  and  all,  they  are  out  for  preparedness — 
Something  that's  new  in  the  soup  or  the  salad  line, 
Like  a  poor  bard  who's  in  search  for  a  ballad  line; 
Something  that's  cheap,  although  cheering  and  suc- 
culent, 
Now  that  food  prices  are  troublous  and  truculent! 
To  them  we  tender  our  deepest  apologies, 
They  who  once  studied  the  arts  and  the  "ologies," 
Doted  on  laces  and  ribbons  and  bookery, 
For  they  have  tackled  the  problems  of  cookery; 
Come  down   to  earth   from  their  stars  and  astron- 
omy, 
And  are  now  keen — are  now  keen  on  economy! 
— Clinton   Scollard,   in   Life. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1K68       Commercial 

526   California   St.,   San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Fanki  of  Sid  Francisco 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

June  30th,  1917 

Assets *f.4,56...-290.79 

Deposits 61 ,381  ,120.63 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,185.170.16 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 259.642.88 

Number  of  Petositors 65.717 

For  the  sir  months  ending  June  30th.  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and   Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACHJTIES—  2  Grarag  Dock,  750  and  484  feel  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feel  long 

Manufacturers    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Work. :  City  Office : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


You  Would  Not   Neglect  Your  Family  Today — 
Why  Neglect  to  Provide  for  Their  Future  ? 

Your  finances  may  be  safe  now,  and  the 
income  for  the  support  of  those  dependent  on 
you  ample  and  regular.  But  are  you  sure  that 
they  will  always  be   well  cared   for? 

If  you  make  a  will  and  appoint  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  as  executor 
and  trustee,  your  estate  will  be  conserved  and 
the  income  paid  promptly  and  regularly  to 
those  for  whom  you  provide. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  with 
you  this  important  matter  of  having  your  own 
lawyer  write  your  will,  and  to  explain  our 
methods  when  acting  as  executor  and  trustee. 

Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

lOS   SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial— Checking— Savings 
Resources    over    $  1 0,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 

transacted 
Commercial  and  Personal 

Checking 

Accounts  (large  and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent-  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS: 
A  Legallet.. President 
Leon  Bocqoeraz  and 
J.  M.  Dupas  ...Vice- 
Presidents 
A.  Bou3o.uet.  Secretary 
W.  F.  Di'ffy.. .Cashier 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital $  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2.310.762.33 

Deposits 62,274.146.22 

Issues    Letters    of    Credit    and    Travelers' 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    18S0 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  S«n  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     •    •     ■     Manager 
Fred'k  S.   Dick,   Assistant  Manager 
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ofatfcy 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

( Correspondence  with  collectors  invited ) 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Helen 
Hooper,  and  Captain  Curtis  O'Sullivan.  Miss 
Hooper  is  -  ste      .■:"  Mrs-  Joseph  K.  Hutchinson. 

Mis;  L'rsula  Hooper,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Hooper.  Jr.. 
Mr.  George  Hooper,  Mr.  Pardow  Hooper,  and 
Master  Thomas  Xash  Hooper  III.  Mr.  Thomas 
Nash  Hooper  is  her  grandfather.  Captain  O'Sulli- 
yan  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  and  the 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Tames  Marvin  Curtis.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Miss  lirigid  O'Sullivan.  No  date  has 
ijie  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Sophie  Dinkelspiel  and 
Mr.  James  Schwabacher  was  solemnized  last  Tues- 
day  evening  at  Temple  Emanu-El.  Rabbi  Martin  A. 
Meyer  officiating.  The  maid  of  honor  was  Miss 
Claire  Scbeeline  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Agnes  Bran  den  stein.  Miss  Gertrude  Ahpel,  Miss 
Katherine  Simon,  Miss  Marguerite  Wolff,  Miss 
.Mice  Silverman,  and  Miss  Bessie  Greenbaum.  Miss 
Tvlarjoric  Loewe.  Miss  Marjorie  Fleischhacker.  and 
Miss  Eiinor  Fleischhacker  were  the  flower  girls. 
The  best  man  was  Mr.  Albert  Schwabacher.  Mrs. 
Schwabacher  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  an 
Samuel  Dinkelspiel.  Mr.  Schwabacher  is  the  son 
iaie  Ludwig  Schwabacher.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schwabacher  have  gone  on  an  extended  wedding 
trip  and  upon  its  conclusion  they  will  reside  in  San 
Francisc    . 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her  guests  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Percival  Williams,  Mrs.  John  Griffin 
-  n,  Mrs.  Caspar  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Wheaton,  Miss  Grace  Buckley,  Miss  Violet  Buckley, 
and   Miss   Elizabeth  Palmer. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday- 
evening  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  complimenting 
Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
-.  Harry  Horsiey  Sc_>tt,  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum, 
Miss  Helen  Cbesebrough,  Mr.  Bulkley  Wells.  Mr. 
Adoiph  Agassiz,  and  Mr.   Stewart  Lowery. 

-     lie] en    Hooper    gave    a    tea    Monday    after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Gough  Street,  her  guests  in- 
g  Mrs.   Bowie  Detrick.  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan.  .Mrs. 
Charles    Warren    Hunt,    Jr.,    Mrs.    Douglas    Short, 
Mrs.   Andrew  W.   Lawson,   Mrs.  Joseph    K.   Hutch- 


"  BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Build  your  Home  on  an  acre  Villa  Site  in  the 
foothills  near  Hillsborough.  Delightful  Climate 
the  year  round.  Beautiful  View.  We  build  to 
suit. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manager 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


inson,    Mrs.    Welwvn    Dallam,    Mrs.    Thomas    Haw- 

de  ::.ss  Ola  Wiileti,  Miss  Adelaide  Oliver,  Miss 
Dorothy  Ward.  Miss  Ursula  Hooper.  Miss  Edith 
Kvnnersley.    and    Miss    Sarah    Wright. 

Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  complimenting  M:ss 
Charlotte  Turtle.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Bovd  Alexander,  Miss  Isabel  Jennings.  Miss  Doro- 
thea Coon.  Miss  Dorothy  Swank,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Oyster,  Miss  Anna  Harrington,  and  Miss  Mane 
Louise  Winslow. 

Miss  Alcjandra  Macondray  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  Tuesday, 
in    compliment    to   Miss    Margaret   Trimble. 

Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  tea  Fridav  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  M-  C.  Sloss.  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle. 
Mrs.  E.  R-  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss.  Mrs.  D.  N. 
Walter,  Mrs.  H.  Van  Coenen  Torchiana.  and  Mrs. 
Milton  Esberg. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  was  a  luncheon  hostess  of 
iast  Wednesday  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  when  her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  George 
A.  Newhall,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton.  Mrs. 
Henrv  Clarence  Breeden.  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  John  S.   Drum. 

Assistant  Paymaster  Francis  Farquhar  was  host 
at  a  dinner  dance  Friday  evening  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  his  guests  including  Miss  Mary  Gorgas.  Mis- 
Sarah  Wright,  Miss  Ola  Willett,  Miss  Louise  Red- 
ing. Miss  Katherine  Wheeler,  Miss  Pauline 
Wheeler.  Miss  Augusta  Rathbone,  Captain  M.  C. 
Gorgas,  Paymaster  E.  Rudolph  Wilson,  Assistant 
Paymaster  Everett  W.  Feruon.  Assistant  Paymaster 
Harmon  Barton.  Assistant  Paymaster  Lewis  M. 
Sawyer.  Assistant  Paymaster  George  A.  Broad, 
-  Paymaster  William  J.  Whelan.  and  As- 
sistant Paymaster  R.  E.  Fithian. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Aubrey  Shoup.  U.  S.  X-. 
and  Mrs.  Shoup  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at 
their  home  at  Verba  Buena,  complimenting  Miss 
Doris   Durrell. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  Her  guests 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker.  Mrs.  A.  N".  Talbot.  Mrs.  John 
Codman,  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark.  Mrs,  Ira 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury-  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald Chetwood  Kains,  Mrs.  Virginia  Maddox,  and 
Mrs.   A   A.    Pennoyer. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  ^cott  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker.  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill,  Mrs.  Richard  MeCreery,  Mrs.  Lau- 
rance  Irving  Scott,  Mrs.  Harry  Horsiey  Scott.  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  Avenali,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guest  including  Mrs.  Al- 
fred S.  Oyster.  Miss  Flora  Poundstone.  Miss  Anna 
Harrington.  Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  Miss  Emelie 
Tubbs,  Miss  Charlotte  Tuttle.  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Swank.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Char- 
lotte Tuttle. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  tea  at  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  on  Friday  afternoon.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Stetson  Winsjow,  Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney. 
Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington 
Miner,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer,  Mrs.  Henrv-  Clarence 
Breeden,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau.  Mrs.  William 
Babcock.  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckles,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Mendel,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Lily  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  entertained  twenty  guests 
at  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Wednesday,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  Edgar  Born,  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs. 
Mertiff  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.    A.    W.    Scott.    Tr.,    Mr.    T.    Patterson    Ross, 


'Splendid 

Lubricating 

Qualities9' 


hot 


PAIGE 

McKinney-CordMotorCo.,  Phoenix 
"we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  splendid  lubricating  quali- 
ties of  Zerolene." 

WINTON 

The  Winton  Co.,  San  Francisco 
"We  use  Zerolene  extensively. 
It  is  giving  entire  satisfaction," 

CHEVROLET  FORD 

J.  W.  Leaving?  Co.,  Los  Angela        Fahy-Attertmry  Sales  Co., 
"Zerolene  is  our  choice  for       Angdes— "settled  on  Zero- 
Chevrolet  cars."  lene  after  extensive  tests." 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Car  Distributors 

—because  the  records  of  their  service  departments  show  that 
Zerolene,  correctly  refined  from  California  asphalt -base 
crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication — less  wear,  more  power 
least  carbon  deposit." 

Dealers  everywhere  and  at 
our  service  stations. 

STANDARD 

OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


For  tractors,  Zerolene 
Heavy-Duty  is  especi- 
I  ally  tecom mended. 


j_t-E  |^~g    -THAPI    HACK 


and  Mr.  Willard  Bowden  were  among  those  who 
entertained  at  the  supper-dance  given  by  the  Union 
League  Club  in  honor  of  the  singers  of  the  De 
Vally  Opera  Company  at  the  Hotel  YYhitcomb 
Tuesday  evening. 


Mrs    Katherine  de  Young— In  Memoriam. 

When  a  community  for  a  generation  has  had 
the  benefit  of  the  presence  of  an  inspiring 
personality,  and  that  personality  is  taken 
from  us  by  the  hand  of  death,  we  pause  in 
the  routine  of  our  lives,  shocked  and  be- 
numbed. The  spirit  is  immortal ;  its  earthly 
abode  is  but  temporary.  But  if  that  spirit 
in  human  form  has  been  our  guide  and  the 
persuasive  factor  for  the  betterment  of  our 
lives,  its  passing  creates  a  void  that  is  im- 
measurable. 

Mrs.  Katherine  de  Young  was  a  noble 
woman.  As  wife,  mother,  friend,  there  has  been 
no  higher  example  in  our  time.  She  possessed 
the  brilliant  qualities  requisite  to  charm  her 
coteries  of  friends  at  home  and  in  the  salons 
abroad.  Keen  of  wit,  bright  at  repartee,  she 
illumined  every  occasion  with  her  gracious  in- 
telligence. Beneath  her  volatile  mirth  and 
lightness  of  touch  there  flowed  a  deep  current 
of  love  for  her  fellow-kind  and  fidelity  to 
high  principles.  Strong  in  her  conviction  and 
knowledge  of  the  right,  she  controlled  the 
destinies  of  those  about  her  with  the  firm 
hand  of  moral  force,  but  under  the  gentle 
pressure  of  charity  toward  all. 

Mrs.  De  Young  combined  an  executive 
ability  of  high  order  with  unusual  mental 
alertness.  The  result  was  that  events,  social 
or  serious,  directed  by  her  magic  hand  were 
invariably  successful.  They  left  an  impress 
upon  those  present  not  to  be  forgotten.  A 
score  of  such  occasions  can  be  recalled,  still 
bearing  their  perfume  like  a  rose  within  the 
folded  leaves  of  a   favored  volume. 

It  is  not  meet  to  draw  aside  the  curtain 
upon  the  family  circle  wherein  this  great 
heart  has  throbbed  so  many  years  in  devotion 
unto  those  who  were  the  life  of  her  life. 
Let  it  simply  be  said  that  the  unity  of  filial 
affection  which  still  pervades  that  sanctuary 
bears  proof  in  full  completion  of  a  sublime 
career. 

Our  standards  in  life  are  the  more  often 
measured  by  characters  in  fiction.  The  au- 
thor creates  from  many  types  the  best  of  each, 
giving  us  a  composite  image  of  beauty,  of  wit, 
of  goodness,  and  of  self-sacrifice.  How 
greater  the  benefit  to  a  community  to  have 
had  a  living  example  of  the  highest  type  of 
womanhood. 

Wonder  mother,  great  heart,  unselfish  friend: 
^  Enthroned  thou  art  secure  among  the  saints. 

Thy  days  are  numbered  not  by  flight  of  time; 

Thou   hast   the   spirit  of  the   Infinite. 

Joseph    D.   Reddii   ;. 
San   Francisco.  October  25,   1917. 


Open  House"  Dates. 

The  "Open  House  Committee."  which  has 
been  providing  entertainment  for  the  young 
men  of  the  military  encampments  hereabouts, 
makes   the   following   anouncements : 

Fifteenth  Open  House — Saturday.  October 
27.  8:30  to  12:30:  Miss  Phelan,  2150  Wash- 
ington, Lafayette  Square :  Fillmore  and  Wash- 
ington Street  cars. 

Sixteenth  Open  House — Sunday  afternoon. 
October  28,  3  to  5 ;  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson 
Wheeler.  3700  Washington,  corner  of  Spruce, 
near  the  West  Cantonment. 

Seventeenth  Open  House — Sunday  evening. 
October  28.  7  to  9  :  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro,  3660 
Jackson  Street,  between  Maple  and  Spruce, 
near  the  West  Cantonment. 


An  ingenious  American  has  invented  a  de- 
vice to  prevent  such  motoring  accidents  as 
arise  from  over-speeding.  He  describes  his 
contrivance  as  follows:  "While  the  car  is 
running  fifteen  miles  an  hour  a  white  bulb 
shows  on  the  radiator,  at  twenty-five  miles  a 
green  bulb  appears,  at  forty  a  red  bulb,  and, 
when  the  driver  begins  to  bat  "em  out  around 
sixty  per.  a  music-box  under  the  seat  begins 
to  play.  'Xearer,  My  God,  To  Thee.'  " 


Eustis,  Florida,  has  been  selected  as  the 
location  for  an  international  and  interdenomi- 
national home  for  retired  ministers.  The 
home  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  and  the  first  that  is  inter- 
denominational in  character.  It  will  be  lo- 
cated on  a  100-acre  tract  overlooking  two 
beautiful  lakes.  It  was  given  by  the  people 
of   Eustis. 


Since  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
children  of  German  parents  all  over  New 
York  City,  when  quarreling  with  other  chil- 
dren, say :  "We  Germans  shall  rule  the 
world." 


Position  Desired  as  Private  Secretary 

Best  local  business  and 
social  references. 

Address  MISS  KELLEY. 

THE  LALGHUN  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones  Prospect  4697— Prospect  3620 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 


26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PAWS 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


Hotel     l 

I?s  Angles 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pro.  ud  1 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING, 
TENNIS.  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHTTECOTTON 


CLOYNE  COURT 

Berkeley,  California 

A  quiet,  sminy  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Berkeley  hills— one  block  from  the  elec- 
tric car  line — forty-five  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Berkeley  4710 


J.  M.  PIERCE,  Mgr. 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -      -     -     Manager 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
akd  PULING 


Large  Modern  Home  Completely  Furnished, 

Garage  for  two  autos  and  one  acre  of 
garden,  in  exclusive  Claremont  sec- 
tion of  Berkeley,  for  rent  for  one  year. 
Address  Box  B,  Argonaut  office. 


October  27,  1917. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
;    Annexed  will  be  found  a   resume  of  move- 
ments   to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
\ae  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

I   Mrs.  Thomas  Scott   Brooke  has  returned  to  San 
•'rancifco    after    a    brief    visit    in    Portland.      Mrs. 
(rooke  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter 
'itkin   Pomeroy. 
|  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  left  Saturday 
lor  a  visit  of  several  weeks  :n  the  East. 
I    Mr.  and   Mrs.   Horace  Hill  have  returned  to  San 
I-rancisco  after  a  sojourn   in   New  York. 
I    Mrs.    Richard    Hanna    has   been    passing    several 
lays    in    I  'el     Monte,     recuperating    from    a    recent 
jllness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens  have  returned  to 
heir  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  trip  to  the  moun- 
airts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  and  their 
laught-rrs.  the  Misses  Katharine.  Christine,  Mary, 
ind  Barbara  Donohoe,  have  taken  a  house  on  Pa- 
rific  Avenue  for  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Kecney  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
lelen  Keenev,  will  leave  November  1  for  New 
|brk. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Schultze.  who  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  in  Canada,  will  r>_-turn  next  week  to  San 
Vancisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darius  Ogden  Mills  will  open  their 
City  residence  in  Xew  York  on  November   15- 

Mrs.  Horace  PUlsbury  has  reopened  her  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue,  after  having  passed  the  summer  at 
Hntecito. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw,  who  has  been 
D  Montecilo  for  the  summer,  has  returned  to  her 
lome   in   Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase  have 
returned  to  Burltngame,  after  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks  in  Beowawe,  Nevada,  where  they  stayed  at 
he   Hobart  Ranch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  Castle  have  closed  their 
country  place  in  Sonoma  County  and  have  returned 
to  San   Francisco   for  the   winter. 

Miss    Helen    Duryea    is    the   guest   of   Miss    Mary 
rms!        at    her    home    in    Ross.       Mr.    and     Mrs. 
James    K.    Armshy,    with    Miss    Armsby    and    Miss 
Duryea,   will   leave  for  Pasadena  in   November. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam  has  arrived  in  New  York, 
where  she  will  pass  a  few  weeks  before  sailing  for 
France. 

Mrs.  Charles  Dement  Clay  has  gone  to  Tennessee 
for  a  visit  of  several  days.  She  will  visit  her 
daughter.  Mrs.  Hardin  Lake  Crawford,  at  her  home 
n    New    York,   before    returning   to    California. 

I      Mrs.   Norman   Lang  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Vancouver  after  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Samuel  Bell  Mc- 
Kee  at  her  home  in  Oakland. 
Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  and  Mrs.  Newlands 
have-  returned  to  their  home  in  Washington,  after 
la  fortnight's  visit  in  Newport. 
I      Mrs.  Gordon  Tevis  has  arrived  in  New  York  for 
.:   visit  before  sailing  for  France. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  have  taken 
I    an  apartment  at  Stanford  Court  for  the  wiuter. 
i        Mr.     arid     Mrs.     Daniel     C.     Jackling     anil     M  s. 
M  "jntford   Wilson   will    arrive   next   week   in    New- 
I    foundland,     where     they     will     remain     for     several 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lilburn  Eyre  have  closed 
ther  home  in  Menlo  Park  and  have  reopened  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Wright  are  entertaining 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins  of  Hollister, 
at  thetr  apartments  on   Sacramento   Street. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  will  leave  in  a  few  days 
for  Coronado,  where  she  will  remain  indefinitely. 

Dr.  Florence  Ward  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Jean 
Ward,  have  arrived  in  New  York  for  a  visit  of 
several  weeks. 

Mr.     Bulkley    Wells    and    Mr.    Adolph    Agassiz, 


who  have  been  spending  a  few  days  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  visiting  the  Grand  Canon  en  route  to 
their  homes  in   Boston. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Helen  Hooper,  returned  last  week  to  their  home  on 
Gough   Street  from  a  visit  to  Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Stow  of  Santa  Barbara 
have  been  passing  a  few  davs  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McNear  have  reopened  their 
home  in  San  Francisco,  after  a  summer  passed  at 
their  country  place  on  the  Russian  River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  are  established  in 
tiieir  new  home  in  Montecito,  after  having  passed 
the  summer  in  Ross. 

The  Misses  Anna,  Ethel,  and  Kate  Beaver  will 
leave  in  a  few  days  for  the  East,  where  they  will 
remain  throughout  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray  and  Miss  Mary  Elena 
Macondray  left  Monday  for  the  East  where  they  will 
pass  several  months  visiting  in  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, and  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Oliver 
Wyman  3nd  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  left  recently  for 
the  East  and  are  visiting  Lieutenant  Wyman  at 
Camp  Mineola  on  Long  Island. 

Count  del  Valle  de  Salazar  and  Countess  de 
Salazar  have  returned  to  their  apartments  on  Pine 
Street  from  a  sojourn  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  after  a  visit  with  Miss  Mary  Phelan  and 
Senator  James  D.  Phelan  at  the  latter's  home, 
Villa  Montalvo,  at  Saratoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Terapleton  Crocker  will 
leave  next  month  for  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  in 
New    York. 

Miss  Nina  Jones  of  Santa  Barbara  is  visiting 
Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  will  arrive  in  a  few 
days  from  their  ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel  in  their 
home  on  Laguna  Street. 

Dr.  Philip  King  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown  will 
return  next  week  from  a  trip  to  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sprague  have  gone  to 
New  York  to  visit  their  son,  Mr.  William  W. 
Sprague.  Before  returning  to  California  they  will 
be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry 
Poole  at  their  home  in  Warrington,  Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody  will  come  to  San 
Francisco  next  week  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Moody  at 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Relda  Ford  Stott  has  returned  from  San 
Mateo,  where  she  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Robin 
Hayne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Marie  and  Florence  Welch,  are  spending  a 
few   weeks   in   New   York. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Miss  Agnes  Tillmann, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  have  arrived  in 
New  York,  where  they  have  been  joined  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Tillmann.  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Wixon  have  taken  the  house 
of  Captain  Richard  Harlow  and  Mrs.  Harlow  in 
Washington   for  the  winter  months. 

Mrs.  Robin  Hayne  will  leave  in  the  near  future 
for   New   York,   to  visit   Mrs.   Christian   de   Guigne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Wilshire  have  taken 
apartments  for  the  winter  at  Hotel  Whitcomb. 

Among  the  guests  this  week  at  the  Hotel  Oakland 
are:  Mrs.  E.  Scisco,  Mrs.  Captain  C.  P.  McC'an. 
Miss  M.  Fallon,  Miss  Margaret  Olcese,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Booth,  Mrs.  W.  Manson.  Mr.  T.  W.  Daugherty  and 
family.  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Biddle.  Mr.  E.  Pladwell,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Booth,  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell.  Miss  Louise 
Ayres,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Press  and  Miss  Press,  Miss 
Mabelle  Golden,  Miss  Marta  Golden,  and  Mr.  Lud- 
wig  Weise. 


FOR  THE  INVAUD 

SHASTA  WATER  FROM  SHASTA  SPRINGS 

See  that  it  bears  the   Shasta  label.     All  Grocers  and 

Delicatessens,  especially  the  better  class,  or  telephone 

SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


French  Confectioner/ 


Our  Marzipan  o  r 
AJmond  Paste,  just 
the  thing-  for  an  after- 
dinner  confection. 

Wholesale  and  retail  manufacturers  of  cakes, 
pastries,  ice  cream  and  fancy  ices. 

211  POWELL  ST.    .     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  Social  Reformer  and  His  Audience. 

A  peasant  who  had  found  employment  in 
Petrograd,  and  who  was  known  as  something 
of  an  orator,  attended  one  of  the  indignation 
meetings  of  the  anarchistic  workingmen  which 
are  held  everywhere  in  Petrograd  now.  Most 
of  these  are  held  on  street  corners,  but  this 
was  a  more  important  meeting  than  usual,  and 
a  hall  was  acquired.  After  several  members 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  \\rorld,  who 
had  recently  come  from  America,  had  out- 
lined their  views  of  the  necessary  curtailment 
of  work  and  increase  of  wages  needed  to 
usher  in  the  social  millennium,  some  one 
called  on  this  peasant  to  speak.  He  ascended 
the  platform,  and,  after  noticing  that  there 
was  an  exit  from  the  hall  at  the  rear  of  the 
stage,   he  declaimed  as  follows : 

"Comrades,  although  I  am  a  hard-working 
laborer,  I  have  had  time  in  my  life  to  be 
something  of  a  student.  Particularly  I  have 
studied  social  questions,  economic  statistics, 
and  mathematics.  My  studies  have  proved  to 
me  conclusively  that  there  is  enough  land  in 
Russia  so  that  every  person  can,  and  ought  to, 
have  four  hundred  desiatins  of  good,  rich 
soil." 

"Bravo  !"  shouted  the  crowd.  "Hear,  hear  ! 
This  fellow  is  a  wise  man.  He  knows  what 
he    is    talking    about." 

"Yes,  comrades,"  the  speaker  continued, 
when  the  applause  had  subsided,  "but  that  is 
not  all.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  studied 
economic  problems  and  social  statistics  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  as  the  result  of  my 
researches  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
need  for  men  to  work  as  hard  as  they  now 
do.  The  world's  work  can  be  done,  all  the 
manufactures  we  need  can  be  made,  if  each 
workman  works  but  two  hours  a  day." 

"Splendid,  splendid!"'  cried  the  mob.  "That 
is  what  we  have  always  said.  Two  hours  a 
day  is  enough.  Yes,  yes,  this  fellow  is  indeed 
a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  learning." 

"But  hear  me,  comrades,"  cried  the  peasant ; 


"that  is  not  all.  Not  only  have  the  dirty  capi- 
talists been  cheating  us  out  of  our  time,  but 
my  painstaking  researches  have  proved  con- 
clusively that  if  the  robbery  of  the  capitalists 
is  eliminated  and  all  waste  cut  out,  each  man 
should  get  as  wages  for  his  two  hours'  work 
twice  as  much  as  he  gets  now  for  eight 
hours." 

This  time  the  outburst  of  applause  was 
deafening.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  was 
indescribable.  Men  hugged  each  other  and 
threw  their  caps  onto  the  platform  beside 
the  speaker.  They  would  have  mobbed  him 
in  their  joy  but  for  his  violent  signals  to  be 
allowed  to   continue. 

"Now,  comrades,"  he  could  be  heard  saying 
at  last,  in  a  voice  already  husky.  "I  have 
only  one  thing  more  to  tell  you."  He  paused 
impressively,  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow, 
glanced  nervously  behind  him,  and  then  went 
on  : 

"As  I  say,  I  have  studied  mathematics  all 
my  life.  I  may  say  I  am  something  of  an 
authority  on  statistics.  And  I  assure  you  that 
never  before  in  one  place,  at  one  time,  have 
I   seen   assembled   so   many  damn   fools. 

He  was  out  through  the  back  door  before 
they  could  get  him. — Gregory  Mason  in  the 
Outlook. 


In  uptown  New  York,  occupying  a  section 
which  a  decade  ago  included  one  of  the  city's 
best  residential  districts,  flourishes  the 
wealthiest  negro  colony  in  the  world  i  says 
one  of  the  staff  writers  in  the  New  York 
Times).  There  are  those  among  its  mem- 
bers who  count  their  fortunes  in  six  figures. 
The  colony  extends  roughly  from  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-First  Street  to  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-Fourth  Street,  and  from  Seventh 
Avenue  to  the  Harlem  River.  It  is.  how- 
ever, constantly  lengthening  and  widening, 
and  in  two  years'  time  the  negro  population 
has  swelled  from  50,000  to  70,000.  More  than 
500  negToes  in  the  district  occupy  private 
houses  which  rent  from  $720  to  $1200  a  year. 
More  than  250  own  thetr  own  homes.  A  pio- 
neer negro  real  estate  man  in  Harlem  esti- 
mates that  about  one-third  of  the  real  estate 
in  the  section  is  owned  by  negroes.  The 
colony  has  a  dozen  churches.  The  largest, 
St.  Philip's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is 
in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Fourth  Street, 
near  Seventh  Avenue.  It  was  designed  by  a 
firm  of  negro  architects  and  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000  a   few  years  ago. 


Paradoxical  though  it  may  sound,  many 
Germans  have  been  made  fatter  by  semi- 
starvation.  War  conditions  are  blamed  for 
an  outbreak  of  "cedema"  (swelling)  disease, 
unknown  in  peace  times.  Among  the  civil 
population  it  has  affected  generally  the  feet 
and  legs,  but  in  more  than  half  the  cases 
studied  some  degree  of  facial  swelling 
present.  Men  were  more  affected  than  women, 
and  young  children  hardly  at  all.  the  young- 
est certain  case  being  twelve  years  old.  The 
condition  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  signs 
of   imperfect   nutrition  due  to   restricted  diet. 


The  little  city  of  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  which 
refused  to  harbor  the  delegates  to  the  People's 
Council  Convention,  has  been  the  home  of 
former  Senator  John  C.  Spooner,  former 
Senator  Moses  E.  Clapp,  "'Bill"  Nye,  and 
Horace  A.  Taylor,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  is  now  the  home  of 
James  A.  Frear,  the  foe  of  the  rh  ■■_ 
harbors    "pork"    interests   in    Cong 
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Carefully  Guarded 

Watchful  sentinels  that  never 
sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  E.Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Mistress — Are  you  a  good  cook  ?  Applicant 
— Yes,  mum — me  husband's  been  pinched,  but 
I  aint  never  been.— Buffalo  Express. 

Madge — Poor  Helen  !  Has  the  worst  been 
told:  Grace — I  think  not.  We  are  waiting 
for  your  version. — Boston  Transcript. 

•And  don't  forget  to  bring  home  a  few 
rolls."  "For  the  pianola,  dearie,  or  for  the 
culinary  department?" — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Chancellor — Sire,  we  will  have  to  camou- 
flage some  of  our  diplomatic  schemes. 
Kaiser — Then  paint  them  a  neutral  tint. — 
Baltimore  American. 

"You  really  think  that  he's  a  game  sol- 
dier?" "Y"ou  bet  he  is!  Why.  he's  as  game 
as  a  married  man  says  he'd  be  if  he  weren't 
married  !" — Buffalo  Express. 

Westerly — I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
engaged  to  Miss  Eminent  of  Boston,  old  fel- 
low-. Quickly — Oh,  going  to  put  your  heart 
in  cold  storage,  are  you  ? — Judge. 

"Doctor,  my  husband  is  troubled  with  a 
buzzy  noise  in  his  ears."  "Better  have  him 
go  to  the  seashore  for  a  month."  "But  he 
can't  get  away."  "Then  you  go." — Houston 
Post. 

Country  Constable  'to  motorist) — You 
have  evidently  been  drinking  to  excess. 
There  is  hardly  enough  left  in  this  bottle  to 
soften  my  heart  sufficiently  to  release  you. — 
Life. 

"Does  this  town  boast  of  a  common  coun- 
cil?" "We  got  one,  stranger,  if  that's  what 
you  mean,"  said  the  native  of  Plunkville. 
"But  we  don't  boast  of  it." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Butcher — Excuse  me,  mum,  but  I  forgot  to 
give  you  the  bill  for  that  there  duck.  ilrs. 
Xe-ulyzL-ed — Oh,  no,  you  didn't.  It  was  on  the 
duck.  I  saw  it  when  you  wrapped  up  the 
parcel. — Judge. 

"Did  vour  wife  scold  when  you  came  home 
so  late  last  night  ?"  "You  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  have  a  wife  who  was  once  a  school- 
teacher. She  simply  made  me  write  a  hun- 
dred times  on  a  slate,  *I  must  be  at  home  by 
10    o'clock.'  " — Nezo    York    Globe. 

During  the  lesson  one  afternoon  a  violent 
thunderstorm  arose,  and,  to  lessen  the  fright 
of  the  children,  the  teacher  began  telling  of 
the    wonders    of    the    elements.      "And    now. 
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Jimmy,"  she  asked,  "why  is  it  that  light- 
ning never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place?" 
"Because."  said  Jimmy  confidently,  "after  it 
hits  once,  the  same  place  aint  there  any 
more." — Washington  Post. 

"You're  under  arrest,"  exclaimed  the  of- 
ficer with  chin  whiskers,  as  he  stopped  the 
automobile.  "What  for?"  inquired  Mr. 
Chuggins.  "I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet. 
I'll  just  look  over  your  lights,  an'  your  li- 
cense, an'  your  numbers,  an'  so  forth.  I 
know  I  can  get  you  for  somethin'." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Bessie   had    a    new    dime    to    invest    in    ice- 
cream soda.     "Why  don't  you  give  vour  dime 
V 


to  missions?"  said  the  minister  who  was 
calling.  "I  thought  about  that,"  said  Bessie, 
"but  I  think  I'll  buy  the  ice-cream  and  let 
the  druggist  give  it  to  the  missions." — Chris- 
nan  Herald. 

"John,  you  ought  to  get  in  the  aviation 
service."  a  York  man  told  a  negro  last  week. 
"You  are  a  good  mechanic  and  would  come 
in  handy  in  an  aeroplane.  How  would  you 
like  to  fly  among  the  clouds  a  mile  high  and 
drop  a  few  bombs  down  on  the  Germans?" 
"I  aint  in  no  special  hurry  to  fly,  cap,"  the 
negro  answered.  "When  wese  up  "bout  a 
mile  high,  s'pose  de  engine  stopped  and  de 
white  man  told  me  to  git  out  an'  crank :"- 
York  Xc'lLs. 
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them  and  estop  their  devilish  courses  is  the  prospect  of 
a  dead  wall  and  short  shrift. 


Time  for  Positive  Action. 
Warnings  of  incendiary  dangers  given  out  by  the 
President,  by  the  State  Department,  by  Food  Director 
Hoover,  and  other  authorities  of  the  government  are  all 
very  well  in  their  way.  But  the  country  has  become  ac- 
customed to  warnings  and  gives  small  heed  to  them. 
Furthermore,  warnings  cut  both  ways.  The)'  tend  quite 
as  much  to  promotion  of  caution  on  the  part  of  traitors 
as  to  putting  the  country  on  its  guard.  What  is  needed 
now — what  would  be  far  more  effective  than  any  warn- 
ing or  chorus  of  warnings — would  be  prompt  and  severe 
dealing  with  traitors  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  standing  up  of  a  few  incendiaries  against 
dead  walls  before  a  firing  squad  would  have 
in  it  a  punch  that  would  be  effective.  Your 
traitor  is  always  a  coward;  let  him  under- 
stand that  the  penalty  of  treason  is  a  shameful  death 
under  military  promptness  and  thoroughness,  and  it 
will  do  more  to  restrain  treason  than  ten  thousand 
warnings.  The  country  is  full  of  creatures  who  from 
one  motive  or  another  are  looking  for  opportunities  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  They  are  in  high 
places  as  well  as  in  low  places,  as  current  events  are 
proving.    The  only  species  of  warning  that  will  reach 


"  Recognition  of  the  Union." 
"Recognition  of  the  union,"  chief  among  the  demands 
of  organized  labor  in  unnumbered  strikes  now  vex- 
ing the  country  and  delaying  our  preparations  for 
war,  is  a  phrase  of  innocent  aspect.  None  the  less, 
there  is  involved  in  it  an  illegitimate  proposal — nothing 
less,  in  truth,  than  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  elementary 
rights  of  manhood  and  of  citizenship.  If  "recognition  of 
the  union"  meant  nothing  more  serious  than  consent  on 
the  part  of  employers  to  deal  with  labor  collectively,  it 
would  be  well  enough;  for  since  we  concede  to  capital 
the  right  to  take  corporate  form  and  to  operate  through 
agents,  we  must,  in  reason  and  equity,  grant  to  labor 
the  privilege  of  collective  bargaining.  But  this  is  not 
what  "recognition  of  the  union"  means.  As  interpreted 
by  those  who  speak  authoritatively,  union  recognition 
means  that  the  unions  shall  have  monopoly  of  labor. 
Further,  that  the  employing  factor  shall  make  of  itself 
a  collecting  agency,  reserving  union  fees  and  fines 
from  current  wages  and  paying  the  same  into  union 
treasuries.  In  many  instances  it  means  still  more  than 
this,  since  it  is  stipulated  that  the  employer  shall  pay 
to  the  agents  of  unionism — to  walking  delegates  and 
other  overseers  of  organized  labor — the  same  (or 
higher)   wages  paid  to  actual  workers. 

Under  these  conditions  union  recognition  is  in  effect, 
and  ought  to  be  legally,  a  crime.  For  if  unionism  be  "rec- 
ognized" to  the  extent  of  tabooing  and  penalizing 
labor  not  affiliated  with  unionism,  what  becomes  of  the 
right  of  the  citizen  who  refuses  the  taxes  imposed  by 
unionism  and  declines  the  discipline  of  its  rules?  It  is  a 
fundamental  duty  of  organized  society  to  protect  every 
citizen  in  his  rights;  and  of  all  the  rights  of  citizenship 
none  is  more  elementary,  none  more  vital,  than  the 
right  of  each  man  to  pursue  his  own  livelihood  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face,  unhindered  by  arbitrary  authority, 
untaxed  excepting  by  authorized  government  and  for 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  government. 

"Recognition  of  the  union" — as  it  is  interpreted — in 
its  ultimate  and  inevitable  logic  implies  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen,  even  of  the 
powers  of  government  itself,  to  a  system  which  accepts 
no  responsibility  and  artfully  maintains  itself  exempt 
from  the  restraints  and  corrections  of  law. 


Men  and  Public  Service. 

The  Oakland  Post,  not  unreasonably  perturbed  by 
the  fact  that  the  city  of  Oakland — "a  three-hundred- 
million-dollar  corporation" — is  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  man  notoriously  without  character  or  busi- 
ness competence,  asks,  "Why  can't  the  people,  like  pri- 
vate corporations,  find  ability?"  Proceeding,  the  Post 
points  out  that  private  companies  secure  first-class 
talent  by  paying  for  it.  whereas  public  posts  are  rela- 
tively ill-paid.  Here  we  venture  to  differ  with  our 
neighbor  beyond  the  bay.  The  matter  of  salary  in 
relation  to  a  public  office  has  practically  little  or  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  man  chosen 
to  fill  the  office.  The  public,  if  it  knew  how  to  avail 
itself  of  it,  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over  private 
business  in  that  it  may  at  any  time  commandeer  the 
services  of  any  citizen.  We  do  not  overstate  the  case; 
for  there  is  not  a  man  in  California  who  could  not 
under  the  right  kind  of  appeal  be  brought  into  the 
public  service  without  reference  to  the  amount  of 
salary  attached  to  that  service. 

The  fact  that  multitudes  of  men  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  capability  stand  ready  and  willing  to  render 
any  public  service  within  their  power  has  found  im- 
pressive demonstration  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  Mr.  Hoover  at  Washington.  Up  to  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember there  had  poured  in  upon  Mr.  Hoover  upwards 


of  17,000  tenders  of  service  without  pay.  The  several 
hundreds  of  men  drawn  from  highly  paid  professions 
and  occupations  now  working  with  the  food  director 
are  serving  gratis.  The  roster  of  notable  men  now 
giving  their  time  and  talents  to  the  government  in 
various  capacities  is  a  long  one.  It  includes  Mr.  Edi- 
son. Mr.  Davison,  Mr.  Vanderlip,  and  many  others  of 
equal  or  relative  importance  in  the  business  world. 
California  is  contributing  to  the  unpaid  service  of  the 
government  at  this  time  Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  Requa,  Presi- 
dent Wilbur,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Armsby,  and  a  hundred 
others;  and  the  list  might  be  increased  indefinitely  by 
simple  invitation. 

The  difficulty  of  putting  first-class  men  in  charge 
of  Oakland  and  other  communities  lies  in  the  miu- 
ner  of  selection.  Men  are  chosen  to  mayoralties, 
commissionerships,  and  the  like,  not  upon  appraise- 
ment of  capabilities  and  character,  but  upon  political 
considerations.  Take  the  mayor  of  Oakland  for  ex- 
ample: Xo  private  company  or  corporation  would 
have  entrusted  Mr.  Davie  with  any  duty  calling  for 
j'udgment  or  responsibility.  He  was  before  his  elec- 
tion as  now  a  notorious  blatherskite.  The  people  of 
Oakland  knew  it,  or  should  have  known  it,  because  he 
had  once  before  been  mayor  and  had  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  official  life  kept  the  town  in  an  uproar 
of  agitation.  Furthermore,  he  gave  fresh  evidences  of 
his  unfitness  by  his  campaign  methods.  The  public  was 
duly  warned  beforehand.  It  knew  precisely  %vhat  it 
was  doing  when  it  rejected  a  capable  man  of  affairs 
for  a  half-crazed  demagogue  and  a  notorious  incompe- 
tent. Oakland  deserves  exactly  what  she  got  in  her 
mayor. 

Under  the  old  system  of  nominating  conventions  it 
was  oftentimes  possible  to  get  a  first-class  man  for  high 
executive  duties.  Under  the  system  of  self-nomination 
now  in  vogue  it  is  only  through  accident  or  a  miracle 
that  other  than  a  self-seeking  scalawag  can  be  brought 
to  the  public  service.  Where  the  man  seeks  the  office, 
and  where  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  it,  modesty 
and  self-respect  sit  back  while  pushing  effrontery  takes 
the  platform.  So  long  as  this  system  obtains  we  shall 
have  in  our  public  life  men  of  the  Davie  and  Rolph 
type — men  with  selfish  reasons  for  seeking  public  posts 
and  of  course  lacking  every  normal  and  proper  quali- 
fication. 

The  amount  of  salaries  assigned  to  public  posts  have, 
we  repeat,  little  or  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  fill  them.  We  venture  to  declare 
that  under  a  discriminating  system  of  selection,  and 
with  salaries  entirely  abolished,  California  would  have 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  filling  its  higher  executive 
and  legislative  posts  with  men  of  character  and  ca- 
pability. First-class  men  are  willing  enough  to  serve, 
but  they  are  not  willing  to  compete  with  demagogy  and 
impertinence  for  the  privilege  of  serving  the  public. 


Prussianism  in  Our  Own  Country. 

Americans  long  accustomed  to  regarding  their  gov- 
ernment as  a  beneficent  guardian  of  sacred  rights  and 
wholesome  interests  are  getting  these  strenuous  days 
some  mightily  disconcerting  shocks.  In  truth,  we  are 
sometimes  led  to  wonder  if  some  of  those  at  the  fore- 
front of  our  affairs  have  not,  consciously  or  otherwise, 
become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  very  autocracy 
against  which  we  stand  arrayed  in  war.  Secretary 
McAdoo's  declaration  at  San  Diego  is  an  instance  in 
point.  If  you  don't  put  up  your  money,  he  said  in 
effect,  "we"  shall  take  it  from  you.  The  Kaiser  or  the 
amiable  Von  Hindenburg  could  hardly  have  spoken  in 
tone  and  phrase  more  in  the  spirit  of  Prussia  and  less 
in  the  spirit  of  America. 

An   incident  exploited   in   last   week's   Argonaut  "by 
Governor  Carter,  of  Honolulu,  likewise  illustrat 
point.     Among  the  passengers  of  the  steamer 
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mina  arriving  from  Honolulu  (ninety-ninth  voyage) 
was  a  Portuguese  woman  with  four  well-dressed  boys, 
a  Japanese  youth  with  a  permit  to  land,  issued  by  the 
immigration  department  at  Honolulu,  and  a  paralyzed 
seaman  of  the  Wilhelmina,  stricken  at  Honolulu  and 
brought  to  San  Francisco  for  treatment  at  the  Marine 
Hospital.  The  woman  was  a  widow  whose  husband 
was  a  resident  of  Honolulu,  an  American  territory,  and 
her  children  were  bom  there ;  the  Japanese  had  an  un- 
doubted legal  right  to  come  into  the  country;  the  dis- 
abled seaman  was  a  citizen.  But  all  three  were  "held 
up"  under  the  implication  of  trying  by  evasion  and 
fraud  to  land  on  American  soil.  Governor  Carter's 
recital  of  the  "investigation"  of  these  three  cases  by  the 
immigration  officials  is  calculated  to  heat  humane  blood 
to  the  boiling  point.  It  was  Prussianism  at  its  worst ; 
there  was  in  it  no  trace  of  the  kindly  consideration  for 
misfortune  traditional  under  the  old  order  of  things  in 
this  country.  And  this  sort  of  thing,  we  are  told,  is 
characteristic  of  the  official  procedures  of  the  immi- 
gration authorities  at  San  Francisco  and  other  Amer- 
ican ports.  The  official  assumption,  it  appears,  is  that 
every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  country  is  a  crim- 
inal, intent  upon  something  illegitimate  and  meriting 
the  roughest  sort  of  treatment  until  he  shall  prove 
innocence. 

Still  another  instance  in  point:  Our  traditional 
"Uncle  Sam"  of  caricature — he  of  the  striped  trousers, 
star-spangled  coat,  bell-crowned  hat,  and  vibrant  chin- 
whisker — is  a  man  of  fatherly  aspect,  gracious,  even 
benign.  But  in  official  posters  spread  broadcast 
throughout  the  country  we  discover  our  old  Uncle  of 
amiable  tradition  transformed .  into  a  very  Prussian- 
like brute,  with  features  distorted  angrily,  with  fist 
raised  in  threatening  pose,  and  with  extended  hand  and 
menacing  forefinger,  demanding,  "I  leant  you!"  Prus- 
sianism at  its  worst  could  hardly  conceive  a  less  invit- 
ing, a  less  kindly,  a  more  forbidding  figure. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  mood  in  the  authorities  of 
government  very  different  —  sadly  deteriorated  — 
when  compared  with  that  of  our  traditional 
spirit  of  respect  and  reverence.  Whyfore  this  ugly 
change?  What  possible  good  can  come — to  the  gov- 
ernment or  to  anybody — for  this  wanton  sacrifice  of  the 
spirit  of  kindliness  for  the  spirit  illustrated  in  threats, 
in  official  rudeness,  and  in  the  substitution  of  frowns 
for  smiles?  It  would  all  seem  to  bespeak  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  American  temper  far  removed  from  our  old- 
time  reverence  and,  we  must  add,  little  calculated  to 
inspire  affection  and  devotion.  The  hope  is  that  it 
bespeaks  not  the  temper  of  the  American  people,  but 
only  that  of  an  upstart  officialism  over-exhilarated  by 
possession  of  a  little  brief  authority. 


German  Money  in  America. 

The  Washington  government  has  set  in  motion  ma- 
chinery for  searching  out  and  confiscating  enemy  prop- 
erty— money,  securities,  inheritances,  merchandise,  and 
the  like — in  this  country.  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer  has  been 
officially  commissioned  as  custodian  of  such  property, 
and  he  has  already  uncovered  holdings  aggregating  in 
value  upwards  of  a  billion  dollars.  Any  property  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  and  belonging  to  any  person 
or  corporation  that  is  an  enemy,  or  ally  of  an  enemy. 
except  such  as  rests  upon  special  license,  is  subject  to 
confiscation.  German  subjects  and  subjects  of  German 
allies  resident  in  the  United  States  do  not  fall  within 
the  affected  classes,  although  the  President  may  confis- 
cate their  property  if  he  deems  it  wise. 

Mr.  Palmer's  investigations,  while  yet  incomplete,  in- 
dicate that  the  American  war  chest  will  be  enormously 
swelled  by  this  gathering  in.  In  Pittsburgh  alone 
something  over  $1,000,000  in  German-owned  money  has 
been  found,  while  in  the  banks  of  Xew  York,  Chicago. 
Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  and  Cleveland  deposits  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  available.  The  value 
of  cotton  and  other  commodities  in  storage  in  this 
country  will  run  well  towards  a  million  dollars  in 
value.  Patent  rights  held  by  Germans  and  subject  to 
seizure  will  net  a  large  sum. 

Securities  based  on  American  railroads  have  long 
been  a  favorite  subject  of  German  investment.  More 
th.in  75  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  a  prosperous  Western 
r  ad  was  held  by  Germans  in  Germany  at  the  outbreak 
the  war.  Several  years  ago  German  capital  was  in- 
.    ;ted  heavily  in  Western  farm  lands.     Since  Ce  war 


started  few  remittances  have  been  made  to  Germany. 
Dividends  from  investments  held  here  have  gone  unpaid 
and  estates  bequeathed  to  Germans  in  Germany  have 
remained  unsettled.  All  such  property  is  subject  to 
confiscation  and  the  proceeds  will  go  into  United  States 
government  bonds. 

Mr.  Palmer  believes  that  further  scrutiny  will  develop 
German  property  here  vastly  in  excess  of  any  estimates 
heretofore  made.  He  proposes  literally  to  comb  the 
country  with  the  purpose  of  uncovering  much  which  he 
believes  to  be  concealed.  There  have  been  reports  that 
the  Kaiser  has  large  investments  in  America,  but  up 
to  now  Mr.  Palmer  has  been  unable  to  discover  any 
evidence  tending  to  identify  William  with  the  owner- 
ship of  American  property. 


Senatorial  Vacancy  in  Wisconsin. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Paul  O. 
Husting,  late  senatorial  colleague  of  Mr.  La  Follette, 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
declaring  herself  in  relation  to  the  war.  Wisconsin 
is  the  seat  of  a  large  German-American  population. 
It  is  currently  said  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  of  the  state  are  either  German-bom,  born  of 
German  parents,  or  affiliated  by  birth  or  blood  with  the 
north-European  countries  more  or  less  sympathetically 
related  to  Germany.  It  has  been  a  common  assump- 
tion that  Senator  La  Follette's  anti-patriotic  attitude 
in  recent  months  has  rather  more  than  less  reflected 
his  appraisement  of  the  sentiment  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  La  Follette,  nominally  a  Republican,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Husting,  a  Democrat,  have  represented  oppos- 
ing views  with  respect  to  the  war.  The  former  has 
sailed  so  closely  to  the  line  of  traitorous  sympathy  and 
activity  as  to  have  aroused  universal  resentment.  The 
late  Mr.  Husting,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  outspoken 
in  his  support  of  the  war  and  of  all  governmental 
measures  looking  to  its  prosecution.  His  most  recent 
patriotic  activity  was  a  speaking  tour  of  the  state,  in 
which  he  urged  the  people  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds. 
Thus  Wisconsin's  two  senators  have  in  respect  of  the 
great  issue  of  the  day  stood  opposed  to  each  other. 

Under  the  law  of  Wisconsin  a  special  election  must 
now  be  called  to  choose  a  senator  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Mr.  Husting :  and  it  is  probable — 
by  many  thought  to  be  inevitable — that  in  this  election 
the  war  issue  will  be  squarely  drawn.  Senator  La 
Follette,  who  is  an  astute  politician  and  the  creator 
and  master  of  a  formidable  machine,  will  of  course  have 
a  candidate.  Likewise  the  faction  or  element  which, 
with  respect  to  the  war,  has  supported  Mr.  Husting  and 
is  now  headed  by  Governor  Philips,  will  be  represented 
in  the  campaign,  possibly  by  Philips  himself. 

Thus  in  one  state  of  questionable  loyalty  we  shall 
have,  unless  Mr.  La  Follette  shall  evade  the  issue,  a 
fair  and  square  test  of  public  sentiment.  Many  lead- 
ing journals  of  the  country  assume  that  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette will  welcome  the  opportunity  which  the  situation 
affords  him.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut,  he  will 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  it.  The  man  is  not  without 
a  certain  vulgar  type  of  courage,  but  we  doubt  if  he 
will  have  the  temerity,  even  with  the  support  of  a 
powerful  organization,  to  definitely  ally  himself  with 
the  enemies  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  Mr.  La 
Follette  will  dodge  the  issue. 


Hats  Off  to  Oregon ! 

A  municipal  ordinance  recently  enacted  at  Portland 
prohibits  "picketing."  Certain  sections  of  organized 
labor,  exhilarated  by  the  success  of  unionistic  insolence 
and  terrorism  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Washington, 
decided  to  ignore  the  regulation.  The  officials  who 
made  the  law,  they  declared,  were  "not  representa- 
tive of  a  majority,  but  only  of  a  minority"  of  the  com- 
munity. Thus  unionism  arrogantly  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  the  law,  decided  to  ignore  the  law. 

To  make  the  matter  emphatic,  a  group  of  some  120 
unionists  organized  themselves  into  a  picketing 
squad  and  massed  themselves  around  and  about 
a  local  establishment  whose  men  had  walked  out  and 
were  threatening  violence.  Mayor  George  L.  Baker 
informed  himself  definitely  of  the  situation  and  sent 
word  to  the  picketers  that  they  were  in  contempt  of 
the  law,  which  he,  as  mayor  of  the  city,  was  bound  to 
enforce.  The  reply  was  a  shout  of  derision.  Then  the 
mayor  sent  a  squad  of  police  in  sufficient  numbers  with 
instructions  to  arrest  the  obstreperous  group  as  rioters. 
The  whole  outfit — 140  in  all — were  marched  to  the  city 


jail  and  after  a  brief  period  of  confinement  they  were 
brought  before  police  magistrates  for  trial.  The  facts 
were  plain  and  the  procedure  was  brief.  The  offenders 
were  fined  each  a  nominal  sum,  with  warning  that 
upon  repetition  of  the  offense  there  would  be  meted  out 
to  them  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  One  lesson  was 
sufficient.  The  picketers  discreetly  gave  up  the  fight 
and  since  then — some  ten  days  or  more  having  inter- 
vened— there  has  been  no  trouble  at  Portland. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrest  of  the  offending  picket- 
ers, Mr.  W.  S.  U'ren,  a  Socialistic  agitator  not  uifc 
known  to  fame,  who  had  assumed  the  character  of 
legal  defender,  telephoned  Chief  Justice  Thomas  A. 
McBride,  at  the  state  capitol,  asking  in  behalf  of  his 
clients  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  Judge  McBride's 
answer  was  right  off  the  bat:  "Tel!  your  highbinders" 
he  said,  "to  go  to  work;  this  court  will  do  nothing  that 
would  be  tantamount  to  manning  the  German  trenches 

I  in  the  city  of  Portland." 

There  must  be  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  Oregon 
which  breeds  patriotism  and  courage.  Only  the 
other  day  Governor  Withycombe  illustrated  the  spirit  ' 
of  the  Webfoot  country  in  sending  the  state  militia  to 
quell  riot  and  maintain  law  and  order  at  Astoria.  Here 
again,  in  the  action  of  Mayor  Baker  of  Portland  and 
Chief  Justice  McBride,  we  find  fresh  illustration  of  the 
same  spirit.  The  officials  of  Oregon  do  not  undertake 
the  adjustment  of  rights  and  wrongs  of  controversies 
between  capital  and  labor:  they  leave  adjudicatio 
of  controverting  issues  to  the  proper  authorities  unde 
proper  procedure.     Their  theory  is  the  old  and  sound 

I  one — that  it  is  the  duty  of  executive  officials  to  enforce  I 
the  law  without  fear  or  favor,  and  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  with  protection  of  life  and  property.  It  is  no 
part  of  their  duty — and  not  their  privilege — to  nullify 
the  law  by  Enaction,  and  incidentally  to  give  sympathy, 
aid,  and  comfort  to  one  party  or  the  other  in  con- 
troversy. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  action  of 
Governor  Withycombe,  of  Mayor  Baker,  and  Chief 
Justice  McBride  is  in  noble  contrast  to  that  of  our 
cringing  California  officials,  notably  of  Mayor  Rolph, 
whose  policy  it  is  to  yield  to  any  species  of  pressure, 
to  coddle  ever}-  voting  element  and  show  the  white 
feather  before  every  threat. 

Hats  off  to  the  state  of  Oregon !  Greeting  and  con- 
gratulation upon  her  possession  of  a  set  of  officials 
who  combine  sound  understanding  and  sound  characti 
with  respect  for  the  law  and  devotion  to  their  duti 
as  prescribed  by  law ! 


Editorial  Notes. 
Following  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  nomination 
made  by  the  Municipal  Conference  and  recommended 
to  the  citizens  for  support  in  next  Tuesday's  election: 
For  supervisors — Robert  S.  Atkins,  Dr.  Guido  Caglieri, 
Albert  E.  Castle,  William  J.  Dutton,  Ralph  McLera 
Xat  T.  Messer,  James  E.  Power,  William  T.  Sesnon 
Percy  E.  Towne.    For  city  attorney — George  Lull. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  an  executive  post  of  prime  importance  has 
been  bestowed  upon  other  than  a  Prussian.  Count 
George  von  Hertling  is  a  Bavarian  and  to  accept  the 
chancellorship  he  must  leave  the  post  of  prime  minister 
of  his  own  country.  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in 
seeing  in  this  departure  from  imperial  practice  a  pur- 
pose to  conciliate  the  non-Prussian  element  in  the  em- 
pire. Close  as  the  censorship  is  there  have  come  from 
time  to  time  in  recent  months  echoes  of  discontent, 
even  of  rebellious  sentiment  on  the  part  of  Bavarians 
and  other  non-Prussian  elements.  The  suggestion  is 
irresistible  that  the  Kaiser  has  appointed  Hertling  to 
the  chancellorship  as  an  act  of  domestic  policy. 


Xot  within  recent  memory  has  there  been  a  mayor- 
alty campaign  in  Xew  York  City  of  such  interest  as  that 
which  will  culminate  in  next  Tuesday's  election.  Thi 
contest  is  between  Judge  Hylan,  representing  Tammany 
Hall  and  its  well-known  system,  and  the  present  Mayor 
Mitchel,  who  has  given  the  city  the  first  clean  adminis- 
tration it  has  had  in  many  a  year.  Hylan  is  nominally 
the  Democratic  candidate  and  Mitchel,  having  been 
beaten  in  the  primary  election  for  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  nominations,  is  the  nominee  of  mass  con- 
ventions. The  Republican  nominee,  selected  by  the  pri- 
mary, is  one  Bennett,  a  man  of  no  consequence,  who 
has  been  repudiated  by  the  leading  Republicans  of  the 
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city  and  whose  candidacy  is  calculated  and  intended  to 
aid  Hylan  by  withdrawing  votes  from  Mitchel.  Prac- 
tically all  the  sinister  elements  of  the  city  are  back  of 
Hylan,  while  its  respectability  is  for'  Mitchel.  Ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hughes,  Elihu 
Root,  Governor  Whitman,  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  and  other  Republican  leaders  have  publicly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Mitchel.  Likewise  the  leading 
Republican  newspapers  are  giving  their  support  to 
Mitchel.  The  Democratic  papers,  all  more  or  less  un- 
der the  influence  of  Tammany,  and  the  Staats  Zcitnng, 
the  New  York  German  daily,  are  supporting  Hylan. 
The  best  political  judgment  is  that  the  contest  will  be 
a  close  one,  with  the  chances  slightly  in  favor  of 
Hylan.  Urgent  appeals  have  been  made  to  Bennett  to 
withdraw  in  the  interest  of  Mitchel,  but  thus  far  he 
has  declined  to  do  it.      


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


the  greatest  danger  is  of  a  German  incursion  from  the  Tren- 
I  tino  to  the  rear  or  westward  of  the  Italian  army.     We  do 
A   somewhat  careful   study  of   the  map   is   necessary  to   an  '  not  know  what  defensive  force  the  Italians  have  in  the  Tren- 
adequate  understanding  of  the  German  success  on  the  Italian     t'no,  nor  what  aid  can  be  given  them  from  France  and  Eng- 


front.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  battle  is  still  in  its 
critical  phases.  It  may  become  a  great  German  victory,  or 
it  may  take  its  place  among  those  spectacular  but  abortive 
activities  with  which  the  German  war  path  has  been  so  thickly 
strewn.  In  either  event,  it  has  probably  saved  the  Austrian 
army  from  destruction,  and  completed  the  subjugation  of 
the  Austrian  empire  to  the  German  yoke.  Austria  has  been 
once  more  snatched  from  the  brink  of  collapse  by  German 
intervention,  and  has  therefore  become  an  even  heavier 
liability  than  she  was  before.     Whether  Germany  must  pay  a 


land,  but  we  may  assume  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to 
guard  against  so  deadly  a  peril.  In  the  meantime  Italy  has 
lost  all  that  she  won  and  that  promised  so  much. 


An  attempt  to  forecast  the  immediate  future  on  this  front 
would  have  the  value  of  a  guess,  and  no  more.  But  at  least 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  the  least  likelihood  that  Italy 
can  be  forced  from  the  war  by  anything  that  has  yet  happened 
to  her,  or  by  anything  that  is  remotely  in  sight.     Austria  her- 


The  Argonaut  is  pleased  almost  to  exhilaration  to 
find  something  in  the  Examiner  worthy  of  approval.  I 
It  is  a  protest  in  terms  of  moral  seriousness  against  I 
the  appointment  of  any  member  of  the  group  of  rotten 
police  judges  of  San  Francisco  to  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  that  worthy  judge  and  worthy  man, 
the  late  Judge  Seawell.     Defining  the  qualifications  of 
the   judge-to-be-appointed   the  Examiner   says:      "He, 
should  be  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  members  of  the  ; 
bar  who  shall  practice  before  him,  worthy  of  the  re-  , 
spect  of  San  Francisco's  good  citizenry.     His  friends 
and  his  supporters  should  be  the  respectable  citizenry 
of  San  Francisco,  not  the  dregs  of  her  underworld,  the 
muck  of  her  vice  purlieus.    The  superior  bench  of  San 
Francisco    needs    strengthening,    not    weakening.     It 
must  not  be  tainted  by  the   introduction   of  a  judge 
who  has  gotten  his  judicial  training  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the   police   courts."     Well   said  because  truly   and 
boldly  said.    If  the  Examiner  would  only  exercise  this 
kind  of  judgment  and  courage  all  the  time  it  would 
quickly  become   a  mighty  moral  force  in  the  life  of 
San  Francisco;  and  God  knows  San  Francisco  needs 
such  a  force. 


self  has  suffered  defeat  after  defeat  much  more  serious  than 
heavier  price  for  this  success  than  the  success  itself  is  worth,  j  this,  with  much  greater  losses  of  men  and  guns.  Germany 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  must  have  |  was  much  more  seriously  beaten  at  the  Marne,  and  her  defeat 
gravely  weakened  herself  elsewhere  in  order  to  supply  to  the  '  at  the  hands  of  the  French  on  the  Aisne  a  week  ago  was  of 
Italian  front  so  heavy  a  weight  in  men  and  guns.  a    much    greater    strategic    importance.      Bulletins    emanating 

from  unnamed  persons  at  Washington,  and  foreshadowing  a 
German  advance  through  northern  Italy  to  an  attack  on 
France  from  the  south,  are  mere  pro-German  rubbish.     The 


The  task  of  Italy  from  the  beginning  of  her  war  has  been 


to  conduct  a  defensive  on  her  northern  frontier  while  carry-  worst  that  can  happen  to  Italy  from  any  events  that  are  yet 
ing  her  armies  eastward  across  the  Isonzo  into  Austrian  terri-  I  in  sight  is  a  general  retirement  to  the  Tagliamento  River, 
tories.  Every  move  that  she  has  made  eastward  has  been  \  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  the  Italian  reverse  may 
conducted  with  a  wary  eye  upon  the  Trentino,  and  upon  the  |  degenerate  into  a  rout,  but  there  are  no  indications  of  such 
threat  of  a  Teuton  invasion  from  that  quarter.  The  Trentino  a  thing  at  the  present  time,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  there 
had  no  offensive  value  to  Italy,  but  it  was  vital  from  the  ,  should  be  a  German  advance  across  Italy  into  France.  The 
defensive  point  of  view.  A  Teuton  offensive  in  the  Trentino  German  success  has  put  an  end  to  the  Italian  offensive,  but 
has  been  the  usual  and  effective  reply  to  the  menace  of  the  at  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  added  to  that 
Italian  armies  on  the  Isonzo.  There  could  be  no  persistent  incontestable  fact.  The  probabilities  are  that  we  shall  see 
movement  eastward  on  the  part  of  Italy  so  long  as  the  ;  some  heavy  fighting  for  a  few  days,  and  then  this  particular 
Italian  rear  was  endangered  by  a  Teuton  irruption  south-  storm  will  die  away,  as  so  many  other  storms  of  a  like  nature 
ward  through  the  Trentino,   and  this  has  been  the  perpetual  (  have  died  away.     The   German  momentum  will   fade  and  the 


drag  upon  the  Italian  offensive  forces  from  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  Several  months  ago  a  Teuton  army  of  a 
million  men  had  been  assembled  in  the  Trentino  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  invasion  of  Italian  soil,  and  this  would  certainly 
have  been  attempted  but  for  the  exigencies  on  other  battle- 
fields that  compelled  the  dispersion  and  diversion  of  that 
force  to  meet  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  French  and 
British  on  the  western-  front.  It  was  the  removal  of  the 
danger  from  the  Trentino  that  enabled  Cadorna  to  turn  his 
undivided  attention  to  his  Isonzo  offensive,  and  to  make  the 
great  advance  eastward  into  Austrian  territory  that  has  now 
been    so    summarily   halted. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"Liberty  Tree"  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

San  Francisco,  October  30,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  these  times  San  Francisco  can 
well  acclaim  its  possession  of  a  "Liberty  Tree"  with  some 
cherished  associations  like  that  one  of  patriotic  fame  in  Bos- 
ton of  old.  It  is  a  healthy  growth  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  since  April  19th,  1894,  the  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teenth" anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  This  Liberty- 
Tree  was  formally  planted  by  the  Sequoia  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Visitors  to  the  park 
will  easily  find  it  at  the  head  of  the  little  bowl-like  space  not 
far  from  the  conservatories,  with  the  plate  on  the  boulder  near 
it  on  which  is  the  inscription: 

Liberty    Tree 

Planted  by  Sequoia  Chapter 

Daughters   of   the 

American    Revolution 

April    19,    1894. 

Reference  to  the  printed  programme  for  the  ceremony  of 
the  planting,  in  which  the  writer  of  this  was  privileged  to 
take  part  as  chaplain,  recalls  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  as  the 
orator,  with  other  interesting  features,  including  a  salute  by 
Batten-  D,  Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery,  Captain  David  H.  Kenzie ; 
music  "by  the  First  U.  S.  Infantry  Band,  W.  G.  B.  Erdmann, 
director ;  saluting  the  flag  by  high  school  cadets,  Company  K, 
First  Reeiment  N.  G.  C,  Captain  John  N.  Elbert,  Jr. ;  poems 
by  Mrs.  Frank  J.  French,  read  by  Miss  Hattie  Vance  Martin, 
and  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Beaumont  Kennedy,  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, read  by  Mrs.  Louise  Humphrey  Smith,  bringing  greet- 
ing to  California's  Liberty  Tree  from  the  Dolly  Madison  Chap- 
ter, Xo.  2,  D.  A.  R.,  Memphis,  Tennessee.  But  of  somewhat 
unique  thought  in  the  planting  is  the  following,  the  fifth 
number  on  the  programme : 

First  trowelful  of  earth,  gathered  from  Lexington  battlefield, 
will  be  deposited  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hubbard,  first  State  Regent  and 
organizer  of  the  Society  D.  A.   R.  in   California. 

Second,  earth  from  the  old  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  George 
and  Martha  Washington  were  buried,  deposited  by  Mrs.  William 
Alvord,  first  Regent  of  Sequoia  Chapter. 

Third,  earth  from  the  grave  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  from  the 
cemetery  at  Picpus,  Paris,  deposited  by  M.  L.  de  Lalande,  Consul 
General  de  France,  representing  the  French  Nation,  with  address. 

Reading  of  official  French  Documents  by  C.  L.  P.   Marais. 

How  well  what  might  be  called  our  San  Francisco  "Liberty 
Fronds"  interpret  that  American  spirit  now  helping  to  make 
us  all  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the 
drive  for  patriotic  bonds  of  every  sort!  And  to  have  this 
planting  representative  of  the  sequoia  of  the  ages  literally 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  our  revolutionary  battlefields,  and  earth 
from  the  grave  of  Washington  and  from  the  grave  of  La- 
fayette^— ought  not  that  tree  just  now  to  be  one  of  our  most 
treasured  California-American  symbols  ?  Does  it  not  afford 
a  "happy  thought"  for  badge,  or  flag,  or  monument  in  these 
stirring  times?  Has  any  American  city  so  rare  an  association 
with  Lafayette?  The  "Marseillaise"  was  sung  immediately 
after  the  deposit  of  earth  from  his  grave ;  and  we  might  add 
from  the  programme :  "The  silver  trowel  used  in  depositing  the 
earth  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Nathan  W.  Blanchard  of  Santa  Paula, 
California.  The  handle  is  of  wood  of  the  celebrated  magnolia 
tree  at  Mount  Vernon,  planted  by  George  Washington." 

William  F.  Nichols. 


In  bidding  for  antique  works  of  art  the  newly  rich 
of  Japan  "regard  no  limit  but  the  snow-cap  of  Fuji." 
Tiny  vases  covered  with  glorious  glaze,  the  work  of 
long-dead  poets  of  the  clay,  are  being  sold  for  sums 
which  would  stagger  Fifth  Avenue. 


The  Italian  forces,  thus  relieved  from  the  danger  of  an 
invasion  in  their  rear,  proceeded  to  develop  their  Isonzo 
offensive.  Their  line  ran  nearly  straight  from  a  point  to  the 
west  of  Tolmino  directly  south  to  the  Adriatic,  and  within 
artillery  range  of  Trieste.  Cadorna  seems  to  have  developed 
his  greatest  strength  at  the  centre  of  his  line  around  Mount 
Santo  and  Mount  Gabriele,  with  the  obvious  intention  to 
pierce  the  Austrian  line  and  to  roll  it  up  north  and  south. 
It  was  an  ambitious  programme,  and  one  that  promised  an 
end  of  the  war,  so  far,  at  least,  as  Austria  was  concerned. 
It  included  the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  army  and  the 
automatic  fall  of  Trieste  and  Pola.  Its  success  would  have 
opened  the  road  to  Vienna  and  shattered  every  remaining  hope 
of  Austrian  resistance.  The  campaign  began  auspiciously, 
in  spite  of  the  tremendous  natural  obstacles  of  mountain 
strongholds  that  facilitated  the  defense  and  exacted  an  im- 
mense toll  of  Italian  lives.  The  alarm  of  the  Austrian  com- 
manders was  shown  by  their  appeals  to  Germany  for  aid 
and  by  their  hardly  disguised  threats  to  discontinue  the  war 
unless  it  were  given  to  them.  For  a  time  those  appeals  were 
disregarded  and  denied.  Germany  herself  was  under  immense 
pressure  on  her  western  front,  and  was  demonstrating  almost 
daily  her  inability  to  resist  it.  She  had  a  considerable  army 
on  the  Russian  line,  but  conditions  there  seemed  to  be  too 
uncertain  to  allow  her  to  withdraw  it.  She  had  two  main 
fronts  there  to  care  for,  and  now  she  was  being  asked  to 
safeguard  a  third.  She  had  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
to  weaken  her  existing  fronts,  or  to  witness  the  collapse  of 
Austria.  Austria  was  of  no  value  to  her  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  and  never  had  been.  Eut  could  she  face  the 
moral  effects  of  an  Austrian  withdrawal  with  its  reactions  on 
the  Balkans  and  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  German  people  ? 
She  decided  that  Austria  must  once  more  be  saved.  She 
also  saw  the  opportunity  to  win  a  victory  that  should  be  a 
prelude  to  peace.  

But  this  time  it  was  to  be  done  by  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
Italian  lines,  and  not  by  the  old  method  of  a  threat  from 
the  Trentino.  We  are  told  that  nearly  half  a  million  veteran 
troops  from  other  fronts  were  launched  against  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Italian  lines  on  the  Isonzo.  The  Italians 
gave  way  under  the  pressure  and  retreated  across  the  river, 
and  at  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  a  fierce  fight  in  progress 
on  the  western  bank,  with  the  Italians  holding  the  hill  passes 
into  which  they  have  been  forced.  We  may  disregard  the 
German  claims  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  capture  of  pris- 
oners and  guns.  For  a  long  time  past  the  German  bulletins 
have  been  models  of  falsification  and  suppression,  as  is 
shown  clearly  enough  by  the  map,  and  in  such  unverifiable 
matters  as  this  it  is  not  likely  that  their  writers  have  put  any 
curb  upon  their  imagination.  The  main  facts  are  clearly 
enough  in  sight.  The  Italian  army  as  a  whole  has  not  been 
routed,  but  its  left  wing  has  been  forced  back  across  the 
Isonzo.     Elsewhere  it  is  falling  steadily  back  into  Italian  ter- 


Italian  resistance  will  stiffen  into   a  period   of  mutual  immo- 
bility.   

But  where  did  these  German  troops  come  from  ?  The 
German  myth  will  of  course  come  quickly  to  the  front,  with 
assurances  that  Germany  has  vast  reserves  of  men  that  can 
be  thrown  quickly  into  any  critical  area.  But,  as  it  happens, 
we  are  not  left  without  some  indications  as  to  the  source  of 
this  army.  Bulletins  from  Petrograd  tell  us  that  Russian 
troops  advancing  westward  in  the  Dvina  section  have  found 
that  the  German  fortifications  have  been  evacuated,  and  that 
they  have  occupied  Friedrichstadt  without  opposition.  We 
hear  nothing  more  of  the  German  forces  that  were  supposed 
to  have  been  landed  as  a  result  of  recent  German  naval  activ- 
ities in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  There  are  no  signs  of  any  further 
activities  on  this  part  of  the  field,  in  spite  of  much  hysterical 
warning  of  an  approaching  drive  on  Petrograd.  As  was 
suggested  last  week,  we  may  suppose  that  the  naval  activities 
in  the  Baltic,  and  the  seizure  of  the  islands  of  Oisel  and 
Dago  had  ho  military  objective  whatever,  and  that  they  were 
intended  to  do  no  more  than  silence  the  uneasiness  induced 
throughout  Germany  by  the  disclosures  of  the  mutinies  at 
Kiel  and  elsewhere.  But  the  apparent  withdrawal  of  the 
German  forces  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Russian  front  is 
significant  of  much.  The  Russian  official  bulletins  have 
always  been  cautious  and  even  pessimistic.  Their  accuracy 
has  never  been  questioned.  So  far  they  tell  us  no  more  than 
the  bare  fact  that  the  German  lines  were  found  to  have  been 
evacuated  at  some  three  or  four  points  covered  by  the  Rus- 
sian advance.  But  this  at  least  suggests  that  the  Germans 
have  retired  extensively  from  the  Russian  front,  and  that  this 
has  been  done  in  order  to  find  the  necessary  men  for  the 
Italian  offensive.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  we  may  suppose 
that  these  forces  were  withdrawn  very  unwillingly,  and  that 
Germany  thought  it  even  more  necessary  to  drive  back  the 
Italians  than  to  resist  the  British  and  the  French — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  collapse  *  of  Austria  seemed  to  her  an  even 
greater  danger  than  defeat  in  the  west.  She  thought  it  even 
more  important  to  win  a  victory  that  might  have  diplomatic 
results.  

This  theory  is  quite  compatible  with  a  larger  view,  and 
one  that  may  be  advanced  with  some  confidence.  Everything 
that  Germany  is  now  doing  is  undertaken  less  with  the  object 
of  some  definite  military  advantage  than  as  a  support  to  some 
peace  proposal  that  is  now  pending.  In  the  west,  Germany 
is  meeting  with  reverses  that  are  making  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  maintain  the  pose  of  a  conqueror..  She  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  compulsory  retirement  of  her  northern  lines, 
and  one  that  must  necessarily  be  received  in  Germany  with 
dismay  and  as  a  calamity.  The  alternate  blows  delivered  by 
the  British  and  the  French  are  invariably  successful,  and 
already  we  see  the  spread  of  something  like  demoralization 
among  her  forces.  We  are  told  that  the  supposed  successes 
of  the  German  navy  in  the  Baltic  have  been  received  with 
indifference  by  the  German  public,  which  refuses  to  display 
the  enthusiasm  appropriate  to  a  victory-  Germany  has  in- 
variably preceded  her  peace  proposals  by  some  furious  activity 
that  has  enabled  her  to  point  to  her  invincibility  and  to 
offer  terms  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  conqueror.  She  did 
this  in  the  case  of  Roumania.  and  she  even  persuaded  the  pro- 
German  court  of  the  Czar  to  goad  Roumania  to  enter  the 
struggle  in  order  that  Germany  might  thereby  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  victim,  and  therefore  with  the  requisite 
preliminaries  to  a  peace  proposal.  She  may  be,  and  she  prob- 
ably is.  actuated  by  the  same  motives  now.  A  smashing  blow 
against  Italy  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  diverting 
attention  from  her  discomfiture  in  the  west  and  of  enabling 
ritory.  fighting  rearguard  actions,  retarding  the  German  ad-  j  her  once  more  to  play  the  generous  role  of  peacemaker.  1 
vance,  and  preserving  its  formation  in  fairly  good  order,  am  still  strongly  of  opinion  that  Germany  will  move  heaven 
Evidently  a  stand  is  to  be  made  on  the  Tagliamento  River,  a  and  earth  to  avoid  another  winter  of  war,  and  that  it  is  not 
position  of  great  strength.  But  there  are  two  grave  dangers  within  her  power  to  offer  to  her  own  famine-stricktr 
that  confront  it.  Cadorna  may  not  be  able  to  straighten  his  blandishments  that  would  reconcile  them  to  such 
retreating   line,    and   portions   of   it    may   be   outflanked.      But  '  The  American   embargo   upon  exports   has  inflicted 
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:i  far  worse  blow  than  she  herself  has  yet  inflicted  upon  any 
of  her  chief  enemies.  She  knows  well  that  she  is  now  wit- 
nessing the  first  ripples  of  an  American  incoming  tide  that 
must  swell  into  a  flood.  She  knows  that  her  submarines 
have  failed,  and  that  on  the  field  of  battle  she  can  do  nothing 
more  than  snatch  an  occasional  and  spectacular  victory,  such 
as  she  has  just  won  against  the  Italians,  but  that  leaves  the 
essentials  of  the  war  unaffected.  A  peace  proposal  from 
Germany  as  a  conqueror  would  have  been  ludicrous  three 
weeks  ago.  It  would  still  have  been  ludicrous  after  the  naval 
demonstration  on  the  Baltic,  a  demonstration  that  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  included  a  victory,  seeing  that  the  Russian 
ships  that  were  "blockaded"  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga  were  able 
quietly  to  sail  away  uninterrupted  through  the  northern  pas- 
sage. Where,  then,  could  Germany  look  for  the  triumph 
that  she  must  have  in  order  to  produce  the  fluttering  of  flags 
in  Berlin,  and  a  receptive  attitude  in  the  minds  of  her 
enemies?  

A  German  peace  proposal  such  as  is  almost  certain  to  be 
forthcoming  will  be  of  a  kind  to  put  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  intelligence  as  well  as  upon  the  cohesion  of  her  enemies. 
She  will  promise  almost  anything  up  to  and  even  beyond  the 
status  quo  ante,  and  she  will  dangle  the  promise  of  interna- 
tional disarmament  as  the  bait  for  the  credulous  pacifism  that 
for  the  moment  has  been  abashed  into  silence  by  the  strain 
of  events.  Germany,  of  course,  has  no  thought  of  disarma- 
ment, and  is  incapable  of  such  a  thought.  She  can  not  yet 
conceive  of  herself  except  in  terms  of  armies  and  armaments. 
The  guarantees  of  her  government  are  worth  nothing,  and 
in  fact  they  are  no  more  than  sign-posts  to  treacheries.  A 
peace  based  on  the  idea  of  disarmament  would  be  no  more 
than  an  interlude  to  the  discovery  that  Germany  was  not 
disarming  at  all,  but  was  preparing  for  another  war.  Any 
peace  proposal  based  upon  the  idea  of  disarmament  ought  to 
be  dismissed  as  not  worth  the  breath  that  gave  it  words, 
unless  it  were  sustained  by  some  unmistakable  national  utter- 
ance. Germany  would  undoubtedly  be  overjoyed  to  accept  the 
status  quo  ante,  and  I  believe  that  she  would  go  very  much 
further  than  this.  I  believe  that  she  would  be  willing  to  pay 
indemnities  in  some  indirect  way,  to  assent  to  some  equitable 
arrangement  of  the  Polish  problem,  even  to  evacuate  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  so  long  as  she  is  allowed  to  dominate  an  open 
road,  however  narrow,  through  Serbia  to  Asia  Minor.  The  in- 
sidious nature  of  such  a  proposal  is  the  danger  that  the  Allied 
statesmen  will  have  to  face,  and  it  is  a  proposal  that  would 
certainly  find  favor  among  weak-minded  pacifists  unable  to 
see  that  a  German  Mittel  Europa  means  also  a  German  Welt- 
maellt  and  the  extinction  of  free  institutions.  I  can  interpret 
the  Italian  campaign  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  calculated 
step  to  a  peace  proposal,  as  a  lineal  successor  to  the  Rou- 
manian and  the  various  Russian  campaigns  that  were  intended 
to  produce  not  so  much  definite  German  military  triumphs  as 
an  acquiescent  state  of  mind  among  Germany's  enemies.  In 
the  absence  of  an  actual  Italian  rout,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Italian  armies,  it  does  not  seem  that  Germany  has  done 
more  than  lock  up  a  large  force  on  the  Italian  front,  and 
she  has  done  this  through  the  depletion  of  her  strength  else- 
where. The -western  front  is  in  no  way  affected,  and  it  can 
not  be  in  any  way  affected,  by  the  events  in  the  south,  except  ) 
to  cause  the  fires  of  assault  to  blaze  up  with  renewed  vigor. 
The  centre  of  gravity  remains,  after  all,  upon  the  western 
front,  and  not  elsewhere,  and  on  the  western  front  we  see  a 
steady  continuation  of  the  Allied  successes  alike  in  Flanders 
and  on  the  Aisne.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax    Francisco,   October   31,    1917. 


A  wonderful  tree,  known  as  the  shea,  or  butter  tree, 
is  beginning  to  attract  commercial  attention.  It  sup- 
plies the  natives  not  only  with  nuts,  which  they  highly 
prize,  but  with  a  butter  that  may  become  an  article  of 
commercial  importance.  It  is  already  exported  to  Eu- 
rope, where  makers  of  artificial  butter  find  use  for  it. 
On  the  nuts  that  this  tree  produces  there  is  a  soft 
covering  with  a  smooth  skin  that  comes  off  easily  when 
the  nut  ripens.  This  pulp  is  sweet  and  wholesome. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  nut  is  vegetable  butter.  The 
tree  begins  to  bear  when  it  is  fifteen  years  old  and 
reaches  its  prime  in  twenty-five  years.  Chocolate  man- 
ufacturers could  easily  utilize  the  product.  It  might 
also  be  of  use  in  making  candles  and  soap. 
■  ■■  

None  of  the  old  customs  of  England  is  more  sur- 
prising to  a  landsman  than  that  which  forbids  the 
health  of  the  king  to  be  drunk  aboard  ship  upstanding. 
Members  of  the  senior  service  always  sit  while  drink- 
ing the  king's  health,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  proud 
they  are  of  the  difference  between  them  and  their  com- 
rades of  the  land  service.  The  explanation  is  simple. 
In  the  old  days  of  wooden  vessels  the  deck  above  was 
perilously  near  the  head  of  a  man  even  of  average 
height,  and  in  many  cases,  if  an  officer  rose  with  any 
alacrity,  he  bumped  his  head  against  the  ceiling  of  the 
cabin.  So  now,  in  wardrooms  and  gunrooms,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  mess  gives  the  toast  of  "The  King."  and 
it  is  honored  without  any  one  rising. 


Korea's  governor-general,  commissioners,  and  a  party 
recently  on  tour  of  archaeological  exploration  in  North- 
ern Korea  discovered  the  site  of  the  capital  of  an  old 
Korean  kingdom  known  as  Kukuryo.  This  kingdom 
flou-ished  at  an  early  stage  in  Korean  historv,  from  37 
B.  C.  until  668  A.  D.  It  first  established  'its  capital 
at  i  place  called  Kukani  and  then  removed  it  to  Rwan- 
da ong.  the  site  of  which  has  long  been  a  subject  of 

-ussion  by  archaeologists. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Henry  A.  Garfield,  the  United  States  fuel  adminis 
trator,  "has  been  an  educator  most  of  his  life,  but  a 
recent  biographer  says  of  him  that  his  general  attitude 
is  quite  unacademic.  His  outlook  on  affairs  is  crisp, 
precise.  His  contact  with  problems  is  direct,  unswerv- 
ing. He  talks  in  short,  quick  sentences,  with  the  simple 
clarity  of  the  big  business  man.  To  sum  it  up,  he 
looks  like  the  president  of  a  bank,  or  an  industrial 
corporation,  and  he  thinks  and  speaks  like  one. 

Count  Goluchowski,  former  Austro-Hungarian  for- 
eign minister  (1896-1907),  and  at  present  in  Switzer- 
land as  the  special  envoy  of  the  Ballplatz,  is  a  Polish 
patrician  who,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  played  a 
large  part  in  the  Austro-Russian  Miirzsteg  agreement 
on  Macedonia  (1903).  Whether  his  Russophil  views 
have  survived  the  House  of  Romanoff  is  not  known, 
but  the  mot  d'ordre  for  all  partisans  of  la  Victoire  In- 
tegrate is  said  to  be :    "Keep  an  eye  on  Goluchowski." 

Santiago  Iglesias,  president  of  the  Free  Federation 
of  Laborers  of  Porto  Rico,  has  been  awarded  a  con- 
tested seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  insular  government. 
He  is  the  first  Socialist  to  win  such  a  high  post  in  the 
island's  law-making  body.  He  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  voting  with  the  Unionist  party  as  an  inde- 
pendent member,  and  says  that  his  policy  as  a  So- 
cialist will  be  opportunistic  rather  than  radical.  He 
is  a  man  of  marked  ability,  of  devotion  to  the  people's 
interests,  and  is  an  able  organizer. 

Rear-Admiral  Albert  Gleaves,  who  commanded  the 
vessels  which  convoyed  the  first  American  troops  to 
France,  is  said  to  be  far  from  the  conventional  bluff 
sailor,  and  rather  suggests  the  student,  although  he  has 
spent  over  twenty-three  years  at  sea.  Since  1900  he 
has  been  in  command,  either  afloat  or  ashore,  with  the 
exception  of  seven  months  spent  as  aide  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Board,  the  high  advisory  council  of  the  navy 
of  which  the  late  Admiral  Dewey  was  so  long  the  head. 

Lillian  Bell  of  Chicago,  who  is  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  newly  formed  Children's  Patriotic  League  of 
America,  which  Mr.  Hoover  has  formed  to  aid  the 
United  States  government  in  food  conservation,  is  an 
author  of  prominence  and  a  patron  of  literature,  who, 
back  in  the  '90s,  had  a  considerable  amount  of  pub- 
licity owing  to  her  initiative  and  originality  as  a 
writer  and  a  citizen.  Much  of  her  later  writing  has 
been  for  young  people,  and.  quite  early  in  the  war,  she 
mothered  the  plan  of  sending  Christmas  gifts  from  the 
United  States  to  the  orphaned  children  in  Europe. 

J.  Leonard  Replogle,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  buying 
of  steel  for  the  United  States,  began  work  with  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company  as  an  office  boy  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old.  He  was  a  typical  office  boy  in  one 
respect — he  never  went  to  work  on  a  warm  afternoon 
without  thinking  how  much  pleasanter  it  would  be  to 
see  the  ball  game — but  he  had  the  knack  of  getting  on. 
He  rose  to  shipping  clerk,  timekeeper,  superintendent 
of  the  axle  department,  superintendent  of  the  order 
department,  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  assistant 
to  the  president,  and,  finally,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  manager. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Bryan  is  as  active  a  public  speaker 
as  her  more  famous  husband,  and  equally  clever  in  the 
use  of  happy  illustrations  of  her  arguments.  In  a 
recent  address  on  suffrage,  for  example,  she  remarked 
that  man  has  always  opposed  those  things  which  spoke 
for  progress.  He  referred  to  the  first  matches  as  a 
hellish  invention.  The  cooking  stove,  too,  was  thought 
by  him  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  baby  buggy  was  looked 
upon  as  a  device  which  was  certain  to  carry  woman 
daily  miles  from  her  home  and  cause  neglect  of  her 
duties.  Street  lighting  was  opposed  as  bound  to  increase 
immorality  and  to  cause  people  to  prowl  about  the 
streets  all  night. 

Mrs.  Grace  Humiston  only  a  few  weeks  ago  was  an 
unknown  New  York  lawyer.  Then  she  discovered  the 
body  of  murdered  Ruth  Cruger  and  sprang  into  noto- 
riety throughout  the  country.  She  refused  a  position 
on  District  Attorney  Swarm's  staff  to  accept  connec- 
tion with  Police  Commissioner  Woods.  Then  it  was 
advertised  that  she  had  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  a  number  of  philanthropic  women  to  establish  a 
society  for  the  protection  of  young  girls.  It  was  said 
then  that  $50,000  w^as  to  be  raised  by  subscription  for 
this  purpose.  Now  it  is  announced  that  the  scheme 
has  assumed  such  size  that  its  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion will  need  $1,000,000. 

Bhupendranath  Basu.  a  Calcutta  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, and  a  former  president  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Council  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  For  many  Years  Mr. 
Basu,  in  spite  of  his  long  connection  with  the  Indian 
National-  Congress,  which,  until  Lord  Minto  adopted  a 
wise  policy  of  recognition,  was  ever  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  government,  has  always  shown  himself  a  states- 
man. His  recent  statements  on  the  question  of  Indian 
self-government,  a  project  which  he  has  had  at  heart 
for  many  years,  show  clearly  enough  that  he  has,  in  a 
marked  degree,  that  supreme  gift  of  the  real  statesman, 
that  of  "knowing  how  to  wait."  I  do  not  look  for  any 
large  and  striking  immediate  results,  he  said  in  an  in- 


terview, after  giving  his  views  on  the  present  position 
of  the  question,  but  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  well, 
let  us  "wait  and  see." 

Germany's  new  foreign  minister,  Yon  Kuehlmann,  is 
said  to  possess  great  self-assurance,  coupled  with  great 
loquacity.  A  recent  none-too-friendly  biographer  re- 
marks: "The  German  journalists  will  undoubtedly 
give  Yon  Kuehlmann  a  good  reception.  The  means  of 
bringing  the  German  press  to  reason  he  understands 
very  well.  Some  journalists  will,  in  any  case,  have  to 
exchange  their  editorial  chairs  for  places  at  the  front. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Von  Kuehlmann  will  use  his 
office  ruthlessly,  and  that  he  will  provide  more  sur- 
prises than  his  predecessor,  Von  Zimmermann.  In  any 
case,  and  on  this  point  the  German  nation  and  foreign 
countries,  too,  may  just  as  well  be  clear.  Von  Kuehl- 
mann is  not  the  man  with  whom  President  Wilson  or 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  can  negotiate  peace  on  a  democratic 
basis." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Death  the  Leveler. 
The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings: 
Sceptre  and  Crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill : 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield  ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still; 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow ; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds; 
L"i  on  Death's  purple  altar  now 

See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds : 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb  ; 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

, — James  Shirley. 

The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love. 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks. 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull, 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds 
With  coral  clasps  and"  amber  studs : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love. 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 
Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love. 

— Christopher  Marlowe. 
• 

Builders  of  the  State. 
Who  builds  the  state?     Not  he  whose  power 

Rooted  in  wrong,   in  gold   intrenched, 
Makes  him  the  regent  of  the  hour; 

The  eternal  light  can  not  be  quenched : 

This  shall   outlive  his  little  span ; 

Shine  fierce  upon  each  tainted  scheme ; 
Shall  show  where  shame  blots  all  the  plan ; 

The  treachery  in  the  dazzling  dream. 

He  builds  the  state  who  builds  on  truth, — 
Not  he  who,  crushing  toward  his  aim, 

Strikes  conscience  from  the  throne,  and  ruth. 
To  win  a  dark,  unpiteous  fanie- 

Not   he,  tho'   master  among  men, 

Empire  and  ages  all  his  thought — 
Tho'  like  an  eagle  be  his  ken : 

Down  to  the  ground  shall  all  be  brought. 

For  this  I  hold,  and  shall  for  aye, 

Till  Heaven  sends  death,  that  they  who  sow 

Hate,  and  the  blood  of  brothers,  they 
Shall  harvest  hate  and  want  and  woe — 

The  curse  of  Earth's  dread  agonies 

Whereto  they  added,  in  their  hour, 
And   all  the  unheeded   tears   and   cries 

They  caused  in  lust  of  lawless  power. 

He  builds  the  state  who  to  that  task 

Brings  strong,  clean  hands,  and  purpose  pure ; 

Who   wears  not  virtue   as   a  mask; 

He  builds  the  state  that  shall  endure — 

The  state  wherein  each  loyal  son 

Holds  as  a  birthright  from  true  sires 
Treasures   of  honor,    nobly  won, 
And  freedom's  never-dying  fires. 
-Richard    Watson   Gilder.     Copyright    1908,   and    included   in 
the    author's    collected    poems    as    published    by    the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


BEST  O1  LUCK. 


A  Fighting  Kentuckian    Describes   Some   of  His  Adventures 
with  the  Canadian  Forces. 


"The  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal  has  been  awarded  to 
Sergeant  Alexander  McClintock  of  the  Canadian  Overseas 
Forces  for  conspicuous  gallantry  'n  action.  He  displayed 
great  courage  and  determination  during  a  raid  against  the 
enemy's  trenches.  Later  he  rescued  several  wounded  men  at 
great  personal  risk." — Extract  from  official  communication 
from  the  Canadian  War  Office  to  the  British  Consul  General 
in  New   York. 

Sergeant  Alexander  McClintock,  D.  C.  M.,  of  Lex- 
ington, says  that  in  October,  1915,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  man  who  was  free,  white,  and  twenty- 
one  ought  to  get  into  the  war.  So  he  went  to  Canada 
and  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards.  In 
this  vigorous  little  book  he  tells  us  what  happened  to 
him. 

Life  in  the  trenches  has  seldom  been  described  more 
vividly.  The  author  tells  us  that  the  work  of  the 
snipers,  or  marksmen,  had  a  pecuiliar  fascination  for 
him: 

We  always  had  two  snipers  to  each  trench  section.  They 
would  stand  almost  motionless  on  the  fire  steps  for  hours  at 
a  time,  searching  every  inch  of  the  German  front  trench  and 
the  surrounding  territory  with  telescopes.  They  always 
swathed  their  heads  with  sand  bags,  looking  like  huge,  gro- 
tesque turbans,  as  this  made  the  finest  kind  of  an  "assimila- 
tion covering."  It  would  take  a  most  alert  German  to  pick 
out  a  man's  head,  so  covered,  among  all  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  sand  bags  which  lined  our  parapet.  The  snipers  always  used 
special  rifles  with  telescopic  sights,  and  they  made  most  ex- 
traordinary' shots.  Some  of  them  what  had  been  huntsmen  in 
the  Canadian  big  woods  were  marvellous  marksmen.  Fre- 
quently one  of  them  would  continue  for  several  days  giving 
special  attention  to  a  spot  where  a  German  had  shown  the 
top  of  his  head  for  a  moment.  If  the  German  ever  showed 
again,  at  that  particular  spot,  he  was  usually  done  for.  A  yell 
or  some  little  commotion  in  the  German  trenches,  following 
the  sniper's  quick  shot,  would  tell  the  story  to  us.  Then  the 
sniper  would  receive  general  congratulations.  There  is  a  first 
warning  to  every  man  going  into  the  trenches.  It  is :  "Fear 
God  and  keep  your  head  down." 

The  trench  rats  were  a  perpetual  nuisance  and  one 
not  to  be  abated,  apparently,  by  any  of  the  resources  of 
science : 


About  the  only  amusement  we  had  during  our  long  stay 
in  the  front  trenches  in  Belgium  was  to  sit  with  our  backs 
against  the  rear  wall  and  shoot  at  rats  running  along  the 
parapet.  Poor  Macfarlane,  with  a  flash  of  the  old  humor 
which  he  had  before  the  war,  told  a  "rookie"  that  the  trench 
rats  were  so  big  that  he  saw  one  of  them  trying  on  his  great- 
coat. They  used  to  run  over  our  faces  when  we  were  sleep- 
ing in  our  dugouts,  and  I've  seen  them  in  ravenous  swarms, 
burrowing  in  the  shallow  graves  of  the  dead.  Many  soldiers' 
legs  are  scared  to  the  knees  with  bites. 

German  prisoners,  we  are  told,  were  usually  willing 
to  talk  and  apparently  discriminated  little  between  their 
own  officers  and  those  of  their  enemies.  We  are  given 
a  good  picture  of  a  raid: 

At  last  came  the  night  when  we  were  to  go  "over  the  top," 
across  "No  Man's  Land,"  and  have  a  frolic  with  Fritz  in 
his  own  bailiwick.  I  am  endeavoring  to  be  as  accurate  and 
truthful  as  possible  in  these  stories  of  my  soldiering,  and  I 
am  therefore  compelled  to  say  that  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the 
sixty  who  didn't  show  the  strain  in  his  pallor  and  nervous- 
ness. Under  orders,  we  discarded  our  trench  helmets  and 
substituted  knitted  skull  caps  or  mess  tin  covers.  Then  we 
blackened  our  hands  and  faces  with  ashes  from  a  camp  fire. 
After  this  they  loaded  us  into  motor  trucks  and  took  us  up  to 
"Shrapnel  Corner,"  from  which  point  we  went  in  on  foot. 
Just  before  we  left,  a  staff  officer  came  along  and  gave  us  a 
little  talk. 

"This  is  the  first  time  you  men  have  been  tested,"  he  said. 
"You're  Canadians.  I  needn't  say  anything  more  to  you. 
They're  going  to  be  popping  them  off  at  a  great  rate  while 
you're  on  your  way  across.  Remember  that  you'd  better  not  i 
stand  up  straight  because  our  shells  will  be  going  over  just  i 
six  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground — where  it's  level.  If  you 
stand  up  straight  you're  likely  to  be  hit  in  the  head,  but 
don't  let  that  worry  you,  because  if  you  do  get  hit  in  the  head 
you  won't  know  it.  So  why  in  hell  worry  about  it?"  That 
was  his  farewell.     He  jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  off. 

The  point  we  were  to  attack  had  been  selected  long  before 
by  our  scouts.  It  was  not,  as  you  might  suppose,  the  weakest 
point  in  the  German  line.  It  was,  on  the  contrary',  the 
strongest.  It  was  considered  that  the  moral  effect  of  cleaning 
up  a  weak  point  would  be  comparatively  small,  whereas  to 
break  in  at  the  strongest  point  would  be  something  really 
worth  while.  And,  if  we  were  to  take  chances,  it  really 
woudn't  pay  to  hesitate  about  degrees.  The  section  we  were 
to  raid  had  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  and 
a  dfpth  of  two  hundred  yards.  It  had  been  explained  to  us 
that  we  were  to  be  supported  by  a  "box  barrage."  or  curtain 
fire  from  our  artillery',  to  last  exactly  twenty-six  minutes. 
That  is,  for  twenty-six  minutes  from  the  time  when  we 
started  "over  the  top,"  our  artillery,  several  miles  back, 
would  drop  a  "curtain"  of  shells  all  around  the  edges  of 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  yard  by  two  hundred  yard  section. 
We  were  to  have  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  do  our  work. 
Any  man  not  out  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes  would 
necessarily  be  caught  in  our  own  fire,  as  our  artillery  would 
then  change  from  a  "box"  to  pour  a  straight  curtain  fire, 
covering  all  of  the  spot  of  our  operations. 

Our  officers  set  their  watches  very  carefully  with  those  of 
the  artillery-  officers,  before  we  went  forward  to  the  front 
trenches.  We  reached  the  front  at  11  p.  m.,  and  not  until  our 
arrival  there  were  we  informed  of  the  "zero  hour" — the  time 
when  the  attack  was  to  be  made.  The  hour  of  12:10  had 
been  selected.  The  waiting  from  11  o'clock  until  that  time 
was  simply  an  agony.  Some  of  our  men  sat  stupid  and  inert. 
Others  kept  talking  constantly  about  the  most  inconsequential 
matters.  One  man  undertook  to  tell  a  funny  story.  No  one 
listened  to  it,  and  the  laugh  at  the  end  was  emaciated  and 
ghastly.  The  inaction  was  driving  us  all  into  a  state  of  funk. 
I  could  actually  feel  my  nerve  oozing  out  at  my  finger  tips, 
and,  if  we  had  had  to  wait  fifteen  minutes  longer,  I  shouldn't 
have  been  able  to  climb  out  of  the  trench. 

The  raid  is  preceded  by  an  intensified  bombardment 
and  this  in  turn  warns  the  Germans,  who  throw  up 
flares  and  search  the  ground  with  their  machine  guns : 

We  sneaked  out,  single  file,  making  our  way  from  shell-hole 
to  shell-hole,  nearly  all  the  time  on  all-fours,  crawling  quickly 
_over  the  flat  places  between  the  holes.     The  Germans  had  not 


sighted  us.  but  they  were  squirting  machine-gun  bullets  all 
over  the  place  like  a  man  watering  a  lawn  with  a  garden  hose, 
and  they  were  bound  to  get  some  of  us.  Behind  me  I  heard 
cries  of  pain,  and  groans,  but  this  made  little  impression  on  my 
benumbed  intelligence.  From  the  mere  fact  that  whatever  had 
happened  had  happened  to  one  of  the  other  sections  of  ten  and 
not  to  my  own,  it  seemed,  some  way  or  other,  no  affair  to 
concern  me.  Then  a  man  in  front  of  me  doubled  up  suddenly 
and  rolled  into  a  shell-hole.  That  simply  made  me  remember 
very  clearly  that  I  was  not  to  stop  on  account  of  it.  It  was 
some  one  else's  business  to  pick  that  man  up.  Next,  accord- 
ing to  the  queer  pyschology  of  battle,  I  began  to  lose  my 
sensation  of  fear  and  nervousness.  After  I  saw  a  second 
man  go  down,  I  gave  my  attention  principally  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  irregularities  of  the  German  parapet  ahead  of 
us,  picking  out  the  spot  where  we  were  to  enter  the  trench. 
It  seems  silly  to  say  it,  but  I  seemed  to  get  some  sort  of 
satisfaction  out  of  the  realization  that  we  had  lost  the  per- 
centage which  we  might  be  expected  to  lose,  going  over.  Now, 
it  seemed,  the  rest  of  us  were  safe  until  we  should  reach  the 
next  phase  of  our  undertaking.  I  heard  directions  given  and 
I  gave  some  myself.  My  voice  was  firm,  and  I  felt  almost 
calm.  Our  artillery  had  so  torn  up  the  German  barbed  wire 
that  it  gave  us  no  trouble  at  all.  We  walked  through  it 
with  only  a  few  scratches.  When  we  reached  the  low,  sand- 
bag parapet  of  the  enemy  trench,  we  tossed  in  a  few  bombs 
and  followed  them  right  over  as  soon  as  they  had  exploded. 
There  wasn't  a  German  in  sight.  They  were  all  in  their 
dugouts.  But  we  knew  pretty  well  where  every'  dugout  was  lo- 
cated, and  we  rushed  for  the  entrances  with  our  bombs.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  going  just  as  we  had  expected  it  to  go. 
Two  Germans  ran  plump  into  me  as  I  rounded  a  ditch  angle, 
with  a  bomb  in  my  hand.  They  had  their  hands  up  and 
each  of  them  yelled-: 

"Mercy,  Kamarad !" 

I  passed  them  back  to  be  sent  to  the  rear,  and  the  man 
who  received  them  from  me  chuckled  and  told  them  to  step 
lively.  The  German  trenches  were  practically  just  as  we  had 
expected  to  find  them,  according  to  our  sample.  They  were 
so  nearly  similar  to  the  duplicate  section  in  which  we  had 
practiced  that  we  had  no  trouble  finding  our  way  in  them. 
I  was  just  thinking  that  really  the  only  tough  part  of  the  job 
remaining  would  be  getting  back  across  "No  Man's  Land," 
when  it  seemed  that  the  whole  earth  behind  me  rose  in  the  air. 
For  a  moment  I  was  stunned  and  half  blinded  by  dirt  blown 
into  my  face.  When  I  was  able  to  see,  I  discovered  that  all 
that  lay  back  of  me  was  a  mass  of  upturned  earth  and  rock, 
with  here  and  there  a  man  shaking  himself  or  scrambling  out 
of  it,  or  lying  still. 

The  most  awful  thing  about  trench  war  is  that  the 
soil  is  filled  with  dead  bodies.  Spades  are  constantly 
struck  into  human  flesh,  and  every  shell  explosion  sends 
into  the  air  sickening  mementoes  of  an  earlier  fight : 

During  this  time  I  witnessed  a  scene  which — with  some 
others — I  shall  never  forget.  An  old  chaplain  of  the  Cana- 
dian forces  came  to  our  trench  section  seeking  the  grave  of 
his  son,  which  had  been  marked  for  him  on  a  rude  map  by 
j  an  officer  who  had  seen  the  young  man's  burial.  We  man- 
:  aged  to  find  the  spot,  and  at  the  old  chaplain's  request  we 
exhumed  the  body.  Some  of  us  suggested  that  he  give  us 
the  identification  marks  and  retire  out  of  range  of  the  shells, 
which  were  bursting  all  around  us.  We  argued  that  it  was 
unwise  for  him  to  remain  unnecessarily  in  danger,  but  what 
we  really  intended  was  that  he  should  be  saved  the  horror 
of  seeing  the  pitiful  thing  which  our  spades  were  about  to 
uncover." 

"I   shall   remain,"   was   all  he  said.     "He   was   my   boy." 

It  proved  that  we  had  found  the  right  body.  One  of  our  men 
tried  to  clear  the  features  with  his  handkerchief,  but  ended 
by  spreading  the  handkerchief  over  the  face.  The  old  chap- 
lain stood  beside  the  body  and  removed  his  trench  helmet,  bar- 
ing his  grey  locks  to  the  drizzle  of  rain  that  was  falling.  Then, 
while  we  stood  by  with  bowed  heads,  his  voice  rose  amid  the 
noise  of  bursting  shells,  repeating  the  burial  service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  have  never  been  so  impressed  by 
anything  in   my   life   as  by  that  scene. 

The  dead  man  was  a  young  captain.  He  had  been  married 
to  a  lady  of  Baltimore,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  philosophy  of  the  British  Tommies,  and  the  Canadians 
and  the  Australians  on  the  Somme  was  a  remarkable  reflection 
of  their  fine  courage  through  all  that  hell.  They  go  about 
their  work,  paying  no  attention  to  the  flying  death  about  them. 

"If  Fritz  has  a  shell  with  your  name  and  number  on  it"  said 
a  Eritish  Tommy  to  me  one  day,  "you're  going  to  get  it 
whether  you're  in  the  front  line  or  seven  miles  back.  If  he 
hasn't,  you're  all   right." 

Fine  fighters,  all.  And  the  Scotch  kilties,  lovingly  called  by 
the  Germans,  "the  women  from  hell,"  have  the  respect  of  all 
armies.  We  saw  little  of  the  Poilus,  except  a  few  on  leave. 
All  the  men  were  self-sacrificing  to  one  another  in  that  big 
melting  pot  from  which  so  few  ever  emerge  whole.  The  only 
things  it  is  legitimate  to  steal  in  the  code  of  the  trenches  are 
rum  and  "fags"  (cigarettes).  Every  other  possession  is  as 
safe  as  if  it  were  under  a  Yale   lock. 


Soldiers,  says  the  author,  are  no  longer  expected  to 
be  automata.  They  must  think  for  themselves  and  be 
ready  to  take  the  initiative: 

While  I  was  at  the  front  I  had  opportunity  to  observe  three 
distinct  types  of  barrage  fire,  the  "box,"  the  "jumping,"  and 
the  "creeping."  The  "box,"  I  have  already  described  to  you, 
as  it  is  used  in  a  raid.  The  "jumping"  plays  on  a  certain  line 
for  a  certain  interval  and  then  jumps  to  another  line.  The 
officers  in  command  of  the  advance  know  the  intervals  of 
time  and  space  and  keep  their  lines  close  up  to  the  barrage, 
moving  with  it  on  the  very  second.  The  "creeping"  barrage 
opens  on  a  certain  line  and  then  creeps  ahead  at  a  certain  fixed 
rate  of  speed,  covering  every  inch  of  the  ground  to  be  taken. 
The  men  of  the  advance  simply  walk  with  it  keeping  within 
about  thirty  yards  of  the  line  on  which  the  shells  were  falling. 
Eight-inch  shrapnel  and  high-explosive  shells  were  used  ex- 
clusively by  the  British  when  I  was  with  them  in  maintaining 
barrage  fire.  The  French  used  their  "seventy-fives,"  which 
are  approximately  of  eight-inch  calibre.  Of  late.  I  believe. 
the  British  and  French  have  both  added  gas  shells  for  this  use. 
when  conditions  make  it  possible.  The  Germans,  in  establish- 
ing a  barrage,  used  their  "whiz-bangs,"  slightly  larger  shells 
than  ours,  but  they  never  seemed  to  have  quite  the  same  skill 
and  certitude  in  barrage  bombardment  that  our  artillerymen 
had. 

To  attempt  to  picture  the  scene  of  two  barrage  fires,  crossing, 
is  quite  beyond  me.  You  see  two  walls  of  flame  in  front  of 
you,  one  where  your  own  barrage  is  playing,  and  one  where 
the  enemy  guns  are  firing,  and  you  see  two  more  walls  of 
flame  behind  you,  one  where  the  enemy  barrage  is  playing,  and 
one  where  your  own  guns  are  firing.  And  amid  it  all  you  arc 
deafened  by  titanic  explosions  which  have  merged  into  one  roar 
of  thunderous  sound,  while  acrid  fumes  choke  and  blind  you. 
To  use  a  fitting,  if  not  original  phrase,  it's  just  "Hell  with  the 
lid  off." 

Sergeant  McClintock  was  assigned  to  a  special  duty 
at  the  Battle  of  the   Somme  and  this  resulted  in  the 


wound   that   brought   his   career   to    a   temporary   end. 
Major  Lewis  sent  for  him: 

"McClintock,"  said  he,  "I  don't  wish  to  send  you  to  any 
special  hazard,  and  so  far  as  that  goes,  we're  all  going  to  get. 
more  or  less  of  a  dusting.  But  I  want  to  put  that  machine 
gun  which  has  been  giving  us  so  much  trouble  out  of  action." 
I  knew  very  well  the  machine  gun  he  meant.  It  was  in  a 
concrete  emplacement,  walled  and  roofed,  and  the  devils  in 
charge  of  it  seemed  to  be  descendants  of  William  Tell  and 
the  prophet  Isaiah.  They  always  knew  what  was  coming  and 
had  their  gun  accurately  trained  on  it  before  it  came. 

"If  you  are  willing,"  said  Major  Lewis,  "I  wish  you  to  select 
twenty-five  men  from  the  company  and  go  after  that  gun  the 
minute  the  order  comes  to  advance.  Use  your  own  judgment 
about  the  men  and  the  plan  for  taking  the  gun  position.  Will 
you  go  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered,  "I'll  go  and  pick  out  the  men  right 
away.  I  think  we  can  make  those  fellows  shut  up  shop  over 
there." 

"Good  boy  !"  he  said.     "You'll   try.   all  right" 
I  started  away.     He  called  me  back. 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  bit  hot,  McClintock,"  he  said,  taking 
my  hand.  "I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck,  old  fellow — you  and 
the  rest  of  them."  In  the  trenches  they  always  wish  you  the 
best  of  luck  when  they  hand  you  a  particularly  tough  job. 

I  thanked  him  and  wished  him  the  same.  I  never  saw  him 
again.  He  was  killed  in  action  within  two  hours  after  our 
conversation.  Both  he  and  my  pal,  Macfarlane,  were  shot 
down   dead  that  morning. 

When  they  called  for  volunteers  to  go  with  me  in  discharge 
of  Major  Lewis'  order,  the  entire  company  responded.  I 
picked  out  twenty-five  men,  twelve  bayonet  men  and  thirteen 
bombers.  They  agreed  to  my  plan,  which  was  to  get  within 
twenty-five  yards  of  the  gun  emplacement  before  attacking, 
to  place  no  dependence  on  rifle  fire,  but  to  bomb  them  out  and 
take  the  position  with  the  bayonet.  We  followed  that  plan 
and  took  the  emplacement  quicker  than  we  had  expected  to 
do.  but  there  were  only  two  of  us  left  when  we  got  there — 
Private  Godsall,  No.  177.063,  and  myself.  All  the  rest  of 
the  twenty-five  were  dead  or  down.  The  emplacement  had 
been  held  by  eleven  Germans.  Two  only  were  left  standing 
when  we  got  in. 

When  we  saw  that  the  gun  had  been  silenced  and  the  crew 
disabled,  Godsall  and  I  worked  round  to  the  right  about  ten 
yards  from  the  shell-hole  where  we  had  sheltered  ourselves 
while  throwing  bombs  into  the  emplacement,  and  scaled  the 
German  parapet.  Then  we  rushed  the  gun  position.  The 
officer  who  had  been  in  charge  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
us,  firing  with  his  revolver  down  the  trench  at  our  men  who  were 
coming  over  at  another  point.  I  reached  him  before  Godsall 
and  bayoneted  him.  The  other  German  who  had  survived  our 
bombing  threw  up  his  hands  and  mouthed  the  Teutonic  slogan 
of  surrender,  "Mercy,  Kamarad."  My  bayonet  had  broken  off 
in  the  encounter  with  the  German  officer,  and  I  remembered 
that  I  had  been  told  aways  to  pull  the  trigger  after  making  a 
bayonet  thrust,  as  that  would  usually  jar  the  weapon  loose.  In 
this  case  I  had  forgotten  instructions.  I  picked  up  a  German 
rifle  with  bayonet  fixed,  and  Godsall  and  I  worked  on  down 
the  trench. 

The  German  who  had  surrendered  stood  with  his  hands  held 
high  above  his  head,  waiting  for  us  to  tell  him  what  to  do. 
He  never  took  his  eyes  off  of  us,  even  to  look  at  his  officer, 
lying  at  his  feet.  As  we  moved  down  the  trench  he  followed 
us.  still  holding  his  hands  up  and  repeating,  "Mercy.  Kama- 
rad !"  At  the  next  trench  angle  we  took  five  more  prisoners, 
and  as  Godsall  had  been  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm,  I 
turned  the  captives  over  to  him  and  ordered  him  to  take  them 
to  the  rear.  Just  then  the  men  of  our  second  wave  came 
over  the  parapet  like  a  lot  of  hurdlers.  In  five  minutes  we 
had  taken  the  rest  of  the  Germans  in  the  trench  section 
prisoners,  had  reversed  the  fire  steps  and  had  turned  their 
own  machine  guns  against  those  of  their  retreating  companies 
that  we  could  catch  sight  of. 

The  author  was  badly  wounded  in  the  knee  and  took 
refuge  in  a  shell-hole.  He  borrowed  four  German  pris- 
oners on  their  way  to  the  rear,  and  they  very  willingly 
improvised  a  litter  and  carried  him  to  safety: 

It  was  a  trip  which  was  not  without  incident.  Every  now 
and  then  we  would  hear  the  shriek  of  an  approaching  "coal 
box,"  and  then  my  prisoner  stretcher-bearers  and  I  would 
tumble  in  one  indiscriminate  heap  into  the  nearest  shell-hole. 
If  we  did  that  once,  we  did  it  a  half  dozen  times.  After  each 
dive,  the  four  would  patiently  reorganize  and  arrange  the  im- 
provised stretcher  again,  and  we  would  proceed.  Following 
every  tumble,  however,  I  would  have  to  tighten  my  tourniquets, 
and  despite  all  I  could  do,  the  hemorrhage  from  my  wound 
continued  so  profuse  that  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very  dizzy 
and  weak.  On  the  way  in,  I  sighted  our  regimental  dressing 
station  and  signed  to  my  four  bearers  to  carry  me  toward  it 
The  station  was  in  an  old  German  dugout  Major  Gilday  was 
at  the  door.  He  laughed  when  he  saw  me  with  my  own 
special  ambulance  detail. 

"Well,   what  do   you   want  ?"   he*  asked. 

"Most  of  all,"  I  said,  "I  think  I  want  a  drink  of  rum." 

He  produced  it  for  me  instantly. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "my  advice  to  you  is  to  keep  on  traveling. 
You've  got  a  fine  special  detail  there  to  look  after  you.  Make 
'em  carry  you  to  Poizers.  It's  only  five  miles,  and  you'll  make 
it  all  right  I've  got  this  place  loaded  up  full,  no  stretcher- 
bearers,  no  assistants,  no  adequate  supply  of  bandages  and 
medicines,  and  a  lot  of  very  bad  cases.  If  you  want  to  get  out 
of  here  in  a  week,  just  keep  right  on  going,  now." 

As  we  continued  toward  the  rear  we  were  the  targets  for 
a  number  of  humorous  remarks  from  men  coming  up  to  go 
into   the   fight 

"Give  my  regards  to  Blighty,  you  lucky  beggar."  was  the 
most    frequent    saying. 

"Bli'  me,"  said  one  Cockney  Tommy.  "There  goes  one  o' 
th'  Canadians  with  an  escort  from  the  Kaiser." 

Another  man  stopped  and  asked  about  my  wound. 

"Good  work."  he  said.  "I'd  like  to  have  a  nice  clean  one 
like  that  myself." 

I  noticed  one  of  the  prisoners  grinning  at  some  remark 
and  asked  him  if  he  understood  English.  He  hadn't  spoken  to 
me,  though  he  had  shown  the  greatest  readiness  to  help  me. 

"Certainly  I  understand  English,"  he  replied.  "I  used  to  be 
a  waiter  at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel  in  New  York."  That 
sounded  like  a  voice  from  home,  and  I  wanted  to  hug  him.  I 
didn't.  However,  I  can  say  for  him  he  must  have  been  a 
good  waiter.     He  gave  me  good  service. 

Sergeant  McClintock  was  invalided  to  America  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Reserve  Corps. 
There  may  be  more  stirring  times  ahead  for  him  and 
so  we  may  wish  him  the  "best  o'  luck." 

Best  o'  Luck.  By  Alexander  McClintock.  D.  C.  M. 
Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company:  $1. 


Missouri  has  abolished  the  death  penalty 
makes  eleven  states  in  all  where  punishment  b 
may  not  be  legally  inflicted. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time 
when  conditions  in  the  bond  market  have 
been  so  favorable  to  buyers  as  at  present. 
A  fine  crop  of  opportunities  has  developed 
here  for  every  class  of  investors.  There 
have  been  extraordinary  declines  in  all  kinds 
of  bond  issues.  Men  with  ample  amounts 
of  ready  money  have  safe  chances  to  greatly 
increase   their   fortunes   by  purchasing   at   to- 
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day's  bargain  figures  high-grade  bonds  that 
must  eventually  appreciate  to  something  like 
former  high  valuations.  Those  whose  cap- 
ital is  limited  can  participate  in  this  harvest 
to  the  extent  of  their  means,  for  the  best 
bonds  are  obtainable  on  the  partial  payment 
plan.  Even  earners  of  moderate  wages  can 
utilize  their  savings  from  month  to  month 
in  acquiring   sound   securities   making  a  gen- 
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erous  yield  on  current  prices.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  diversify  one's  investments  so 
that  some  funds  are  placed  in  the  best  real 
estate  and  farm  securities  as  well  as  those 
listed   on   the    exchanges. 

A  leading  financial  house  has  called  at- 
tention to  eighteen  first-class  railroad  bonds, 
including  issues  by  Union  Pacific,  Southern 
Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  Norfolk  &  Western, 
St.    Paul,    Lake    Shore,    New    York    Central, 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  other  lines,  which 
give  a  concrete  Idea  of  the  general  situation. 
These  bonds  are  selling  at  an  average  price 
of  2  points  under  the  lowest  level  in  the  1907 
panic,  1SJ^  points  below  the  lowest  level 
reached  from  1908  to  1916,  and  10  points  lower 
than  the  high  average  of  a  year  ago.  The 
average  yield  of  this  list  is  S.9  per  cent.,  a 
return  that  should  prove  inviting  to  all  whose 
incomes  would  not  be  subject  to  heavy  super- 
tax. 

The  new  Liberty  Loan  was  large  and  its 
influence  on  corporation  bond  prices  was  de- 
pressing. But  it  has  now  been  subscribed 
and  some  observers  of  events  predict  that  it 
will  be  the  last  very  big  government  issue  due 
to  the  great  war.  There  are  signs  that  resto- 
ration of  peace  to  the  world  is  not  far 
distant.  With  the  ending  of  the  conflict, 
bonds  now  selling  far  below  their  normal 
worth  should  recover  a  large  percentage  of 
the  loss.  

Wall  Street  has  heard  of  intimations  from 
Washington  that  a  favorable  answer  awaits  a 
new  application  from  the  railroads  for  rate 
increases.  Heavy  increases  in  federal  taxa- 
tion, inability  to  borrow  capital,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  roadbed  and  equip- 
ment will  be  the  basis  of  this  re- 
newed application.  Traffic  officers  of  Eastern 
railroads  have  already  held  a  series  of  meet- 
ings preparatory  to  the  application.  While 
the  advances,  which  early  in  the  season  were 
allowed  the  Eastern  roads,  have  been  in 
effect  only  a  few  weeks,  August  net  earnings 
in  the  aggregate  have  been  a  little  less  than 
they  were  in  August  last  year.  Railroad 
men  believe  that  this  fact,  combined  with  the 
others  here  named,  will  impress  the  commis- 
sion in  favor  of  further  rate  relief.  Intima- 
tion was  given  in  conservative  banking  quar- 
ters that  the  railroads  had  been  advised 
"from  high  government  circles"  that  a  re- 
newed application  for  a  rate  advance  "will 
receive  powerful  support."  This  new  attitude 
was  ascribed  to  the  long  decline  in  securities, 
particularly  the  better  class  of  railroad 
stocks,  having  seriously  threatened  the  success 
of  the  Liberty  Loan.  A  writer  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  says : 

"No  extended  investigation  by  the  com- 
merce commission  would  need  to  follow  an 
application  for  a  general  rate  advance  at  this 
time.  When  the  commission  decided  the  15 
per  cent,  case,  it  suspended  all  of  the  higher- 
rate  tariffs  except  those  specifically  allowed. 
It  can  now,  if  it  sees  fit,  cancel  the  orders  of 
suspension  and  allow  the  proposed  higher 
rates  to  go  into  effect.  In  the  June  decision 
the  commission  declared  its  intention  of  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  position  of  the  roads 
through  the  monthly  reports,  and  added  that 
'if  it  shall  develop  that  the  fears  which  have 
prompted  the  carriers  are  realized,  or  that 
their  realization  is  imminent,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  meet  that  situation  by  such  modifi- 
cation or  amplification  of  the  conclusions  and 
orders  herein  reached  and  entered  as  are 
shown  to  be  justified.'  The  commission  said 
further  that  'any  substantially  changed  condi- 
tions which  may  develop  can  be  promptly, 
adequately,  and  fairly  dealt  with.  The  foun- 
dation for  any  such  action  can  doubtless  best 
be  laid  in  conferences  between  the  commis- 
sion and  representatives  of  the  carriers  and 
of  the  shippers.'  "    

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  South 
America  in  1917  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
earlier  year.  For  the  seven  months  ended 
with  July,  in  1917,  the  exports  to  South 
America  were  S162.69S.000,  against  $117,788,- 
000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1916 ; 
$73,118,000  in  1915  and  $60,000,000  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1914,  all  of  which 
immediately  preceded  the  war.  As  the  war 
began  in  the  month  of  August,  1914,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  now  given  to  compare  in  very  exact 
figures  our  trade  with  South  America  during 
the  war  period  with  that  in  the  period  which 
preceded  it. 

A  compilation  of  the  trade  with  South 
America  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1917 
shows  a  total  of  $547,000,000  for  the  seven 
months  ended  with  July,  1917,  against  $202,- 
000,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1914, 
or  an  increase  of  over  170  per  cent,  in  the 
three-year  period. 

This  increase  occurs  in  both  imports  and 
exports.  Imports  from  South  America,  which 
amounted  to  only  $142,352,000  in  the  seven 
months  ended  with  July,  1914,  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  war,  were  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  1917,  $384,119,000, 
an  increase  of  170  per  cent,  while  the  exports 
to  South  America,  which  were  $60,091,000  in 
the  seven  months  of  1914,  were  $162,698,000 
in  the  same  months  of  1917,  also  an  increase 
of  170  per  cent. 

This  increase  of  170  per  cent,  in  the  trade 
with  South  America  in  the  three  years  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
which  show  an  increase  of  only  120  per  cent, 
in  the  same  period.  The  increase  in  com- 
merce with  South  America  occurs  in  the  trade 
with  all  "countries  in  both  imports  and  exports, 
but  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  trade 
with  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru. 

Exports   to   Argentina,    which    amounted   to 


but  $1S, 677,000  in  the  seven  months  of  1914, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  war,  were  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1917,  $52,614,000, 
or  nearly  three  times  as  much  in  1917  as  in 
1914,  while  imports  from  Argentina  grew  from 
$36,578,000  in  the  1914  period,  to  $119,402,000 
in  the  seven  months  of  1917.  To  Brazil,  the 
exports  grew  from  $14,369,000  in  the  seven 
months  of  1914  to  $35,795,000  in  1917,  and 
the  imports  from  that  country  from  $57,539,- 
000  in  1914,  to  $96.S45,000  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1917.  To  Chile,  the  exports 
grew  from  $10,204,000  in  the  seven  months  of 
1914  to  $27,895,000  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1917,  while  the  imports  from  Chile 
advanced  from  $14,746,000  in  the  1914  period 
to  $50,728,000  in  the  same  period  of  1917.  To 
Peru,  the  exports  increased  from  $3,S47,000 
in  the  1914  period  to  $11,567,000  in  the  seven 
months   of    1917. 
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,  he  had  asked.     As  a  whole,  communications 
were  vague  and  irrelevant 


The  name  of  the  Taylor,  Critchfield, 
Clague  Company,  one  of  the  country's  largest 
advertising  and  merchandising  concerns  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  been  amended 
to  Critchfield  &  Co.,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  its  stockholders.  This  means  no 
change  whatever  in  the  personnel  or  control 
of  the  organization,  except  that  Mr.  Stanley 
Clague  is- no  longer  connected  with  it.  Major 
E.  E.  Critchfield  has  been  active  in  the  com- 
pany in  an  official  capacity  since  the  founding 
of  the  organization,  and  has  been  its  president 
for  nearly  six  years.  Under  its  new  title 
the  management  of  the  organization,  its 
standard  of  principles,  and  the  makeup  of 
its  directorate  are  the  same.  The  home 
office  of  Critchfield  &  Co.  is  in  the  Brooks 
Building,  Chicago,  and  important  branches 
are  maintained  in  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit, 
and  Minneapolis. 


Resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
San  Francisco  reached  a  new  record  of 
$128,694,000  in  the  week  just  closed,  a  gain 
of  $4,680,000  over  the  preceding  week.  Other 
notable  gains  were  of  $10,276,000  in  gold  re- 
serves and  $3,233,000  in  gross  deposits. 


For  the  week  ended  Saturday  the  clearings 
of  the  local  banks,  according  to  the  official 
return  of  the  San  Francisco  Clearing  House 
Association,  aggregated  $99,377,147.83,  as 
compared  with  $76,SS6. 265. 62,  the  total  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  1916. 


The  price  of  bar  silver  took  a  sudden  jump 
of  5%  to  90$i  cents  an  ounce  in  the  New 
York  market  Tuesday,  following  a  similar 
advance  in  London,  where  the  price  went  up 
3  pence  to  46  pence  an  ounce.  This  advance 
verifies  the  opinion  of  local  dealers  in  the 
white  metal,  who  said  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  market  had  turned  the  corner  after  the 
recent  heavy  break  from  $1.08^  to  82j^ 
cents  an  ounce. 

During  the  period  from  September  26th  to 
October  24th,  when  the  price  was  registering 
declines  daily,  buyers  were  practically  out 
of  the  market  altogether.  However,  now  that 
the  market  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better, 
these  buyers  are  already  showing  a  disposition 
to  make  purchases.  No  one  appeared  to  be 
on  the  selling  side  of  the  market  in  this  city 
Tuesday,  and  it  was  reported  that  tentative 
bids  slighthy  above  the  quotation  had  been 
named.  

The  local  office  of  the  National  City  Com- 
pany was  advised  Tuesday  that  the  company 
was  offering  $275,000  City  of  Milwaukee  4J^ 
per  cent,  bonds,  maturing  from  July  1,  1919, 
to  1936.  The  bonds  are  offered  at  prices  to 
yield  4.40  per  cent.  The  fact  that  the  bonds 
are  being  offered  on  the  basis  named  is  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  a  strong  market 
for  the  securities  of  Middle  Western  munici- 
palities. 

American  consular  officers  engaged  in 
trade-promotion  work  abroad  often  find  that 
their  efforts  do  not  bring  the  desired  results 
because  of  the  failure  of  business  men  in 
this  country  to  confine  their  attention  to  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser. Reports  by  United  States  representa- 
tives indicate  the  futility  of  furnishing  for- 
eign merchants  with  indiscriminate  offers  of 
service  that  have  little  relation  to  their 
actual  wants.  Such  a  policy  may  possibly  be 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  energy  and  vigi- 
lance in  the  cultivation  of  foreign  markets, 
but  its  effect  is  frequently  the  reverse  of  that 
intended.  Injudicious  zeal  and  hasty,  ill- 
considered  correspondence  are  likely  to  re- 
tard rather  than  promote  the  establishment 
of  trade  relations. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  is  reported  by 
Consul-General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  stationed 
at  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  A  "trade  oppor- 
tunity" had  been  sent  in  relative  to  certain 
equipment,  and  this  was  published  in  Com- 
merce Reports.  The  information  furnished 
in  connection  with  this  "opportunity"  was 
very  specific  in  respect  to  the  exact  require- 
ments of  the  New  Zealand  inquirer.  The  lat- 
ter, to  use  his  own  words,  "was  inundated 
with  literature  of  every  description,"  yet  he 
did  not  get  the  specific  information  for  which 


American  business  men  need  to  form  the 
habit  of  making  it  a  definite  part  of  their 
business  to  know  something  of  what  is  being 
written  along  commercial  lines  in  other 
countries.  As  a  rule  the  business  man  reads 
the  trade  papers  carefully,  but  there  he  is 
apt  to  stop,  neglecting  to  turn  even  to  the 
rich  book  literature  treating  of  topics  in  which 
he  is  vitally  interested. 

An  interesting  book  on  German  methods  of 
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economic  expansion  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  Paris  that  should  prove  of  value  to 
American  manufacturers,  exporters,  and  all 
those  in  any  way  engaged  in  work  connected 
with  foreign  trade.  The  book,  written  by 
Henri  Hauser,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Dijon,  is  entitled  "Les  Methodes  Allemandes 
d'Expansion  Economiques,"  and  its  impor- 
tance may  be  judged  of  somewhat  from  the 
fact  that  the  second  edition  was  issued  in  1916 
by  the  well-known  French  house,  Libraire  Ar- 
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mand  Colin.  The  book,  which  is  dedicated  to 
French  chambers  of  commerce  at  home  and 
abroad,  deals  with  the  following  matters: 
German  economic  evolution  of  the  last  forty 
years;  necessity  of  expansion;  chief  factors 
of  expansion  (including  banking  and  credit)  ; 
cartels  and  dumping ;  state  aids ;  conquest  of 
markets  (including  systematic  study  of  mar- 
kets and  commercial  and  industrial  alertness)  ; 
and  a  rather  trenchant  conclusion  driving 
home  the  commercial  lessons  that  ought  to  be 
learned  from  Germany,  and  some  words  of 
advice  as  to  what  should  be  imitated  and 
what  rejected. 
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OUR  "BRAND  OF  CAIN." 


Some  Reflections  on  Our  Criminal  Law. 

Criminal    law,     as    exhibited    in    the    New 
York    courts,    seems    mostly   a    noisy,    foolish, 
futile    farce,    with   wrangling,   jawing   lawyers 
[  who    have    taken    their    wit    from    the    vaude- 
ville, their  manners  from  the  Tenderloin,  and 
j  whose    learning    or    courtesy    is    never    osten- 
'  tatiously    in    evidence.      These    strenuous   per- 
I  sons  play  "rough-house"  with  each  other  and, 
I  as  far  as   they  dare,   with  the   court,    for  the 
I  amusement    of   the   spectators    and    the    profit 
I  of  the   newspapers,   which    report   the    salient 
vulgarities   of  their  wordy  warfare. 

The    object    of    the    able    counsel    on    each 
J  side  is  by  any  and  all  hazards  to  keep  out  of 
|  evidence  the  least  hint   of  truth   that  would 
injure  their  case. 

Every  one,  not  a  fool,  present  in  the 
I  court,  is  fully  aware  that  the  truth  is  near 
j  and  cries  out  for  a  hearing.  But  the  lawyers 
I  nearly  always  muzzle  it  in  time,  or  if  it  break 
I  away  from  them  and  run  shrieking  to  the 
I  learned  judge,  he  is  sure  to  apply  the  gar- 
I  rotte.  No  doubt  this  is  all  strictly  according 
I  to  the  rules  of  procedure,  but  to  a  plain 
I  mind,  unversed  in  the  tortuous  ways  of  the 
I  law,  the  whole  thing  looks  like  an  organized 
|  conspiracy  to  keep  the  facts  out  of  court  and 
make  a  mock  of  justice. 

Naturally,  justice  fares  ill  in  her  encounter 
I  with  these  active,  resourceful  lawyers  who 
I  have  no  use  for  her — she  is  punched,  mauled, 
I  cross-countered,  upper-cut,  dragged  by  the 
I  hair  and  subjected  to  all  manner  of  abuse, 
while  the  learned  judge  gropes  among  his 
|  authorities. 

It  is   not  wonderful  that  justice   should  be 
I  defeated  in  such  a  place  and  under  such  con- 
i   ditions — the   wonder   is   that   she   ever   gets   a 
show  for  her  life,  as  she  does  now  and  then, 
when  nobody  is  looking  on  or  particularly  in- 
terested.    .     .     . 

In  England  it  seldom  takes  longer  than  a 
week  to  try  a  murderer.  In  New  York  it 
takes  all  the  way  from  one  to  three  years, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  accused  and 
the  ability  of  the  lawyers.  Murderers  with- 
out friends  or  money  are  shuffled  off  with 
less  ceremony,  but  even  in  such  cases  there 
is  often  delay  that  is  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
lish courts. 

Murder  trials  in  England  are  conducted 
with  stern  impressiveness.  There  is  no  sen- 
sationalism, in  the  American  style.  The  ac- 
cused, whatever  his  or  her  station,  is  treated 
with  the  impartial  rigor  meted  out  to  all 
under  the  law  of  the  land.  He  or  she  can 
not  have  other  meals  than  the  prison  fare. 
He  or  she  is  not  allowed  to  receive  flowers 
either  from  friends  or  the  morbidly  inclined. 
The  hundred  and  one  circumstances  which 
in  this  country  serve  to  heroize  the  shedder 
,  of  blood  and  for  the  time  being  to  solicit  the 
fearful  admiration  of  a  large  section  of  the 
public,  are  .totally  wanting  in  the  conduct  of 
an  English  trial.  Most  important  of  all,  the 
newspapers  do  not  "spread"  upon  it,  elab- 
orating every  morbid  detail,  working  the  pru- 
rient or  sexual  interest  to  the  farthest  limit, 
making  a  cult  of  homicide  to  serve  their  own 
sensational  ends.  That  is  the  method  of  our 
yellow  press,  which,  as  has  been  alleged  of 
the  New  York  police  at  their  worst,  creates 
more  crime  than  it  detects  or  reports.  By 
comparison,  the  English  newspapers  are 
deadly  dull  in  their  treatment  of  murder 
trials — no  "scare  headings"  six  inches  deep 
in  lurid  type,  no  pictures,  snapshots  from 
every  possible  angle ;  no  stories  in  the  ad- 
vanced journalistic  style,  one  part  fact  to 
three  parts  fake ;  no  dramatization  of  dirt — 
nothing  of  all  that  indecent  exhibit  which 
debauches  the  public  of  New  York  and  helps 
to  make  a  travesty  of  justice. 

Is  this  generally  the  reason  that  human 
life  is  far  safer  from  crimes  of  violence  in 
London  than  New  York? — that  fewer  mur- 
ders are  committed  in  all  England  during  a 
year  than  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  same 
space  of  time? — waiving  entirely  the  blood- 
drenched  statistics  of  the  Southwest,  with 
the  auto-da-fes  of  the  lynching  belt  ? 

Not  long  ago  the  English  press  were  print- 
ing homilies  on  the  "brand  of  Cain  in  the 
great  republic."  Can  we  deny  the  brand  ? — 
and  how  comes  the  smirch,  if  not  by  the  cor- 
ruption and  degradation  of  the  law? 

I  am  not  an  upholder  of  capital  punish- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  state  should  not 
take  human  life;  that  neither  the  state  nor 
the  individual  has  the  right  to  slay.  But  the 
first  duty  of  the  state  is  to  preserve  its  mem- 
bers. England  does  this  better  than  our  own 
country,  and  she  has  far  less  blood  on  her 
hands.  If  she  were  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty tomorrow,  her  hands  would  be  cleansed 
of  blood,  and  life  under  her  laws  would  be 
as  fully  secured  as  now,  since  these  laws 
would  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

The  fact  that  in  this  free  country  no  law 
carries  a  guaranty  of  enforcement  withholds 
many  people  from  demanding  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty.  As  things  are  and  as  they 
will  long  be,  it  would  be  a  harder  job  to  shut 
up  a  murderer  for  life  than  to  send  him  to 
the  gallows  or  the  electric  chair.  One  of  our 
own    judges    has    said    that    "the    American 
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people  do  not  greatly  object  to  the  shedding 
of  blood — except  by  process  of  law!" 

England  goes  on  grimly  killing  her  murder- 
ers, but  she  does  kill  them,  and  that  keeps 
the  crop  within  bounds.  In  this  country  we 
coddle  and  foster  them  by  every  possible 
means — chiefly  by  defeating  or  corrupting  the 
law.  Hence  the  crop  is  so  large  that  in  some 
centres  of  American  culture,  murderers  crowd 
honest  men  into  the  gutter — and  no  apology 
asked  or  given ! 

Perhaps  when  we  get  tired  of  making  over- 
much money  and  planting  our  kind  of  civili- 
zation in  the  benighted  Orient,  we  may  give 
a  little  serious  attention  to  this  matter. 

Meantime,  Liberty — God  bless  her  ! — would 
be  fairer  without  that  red  smirch  on  her 
throat,  and  Justice  would  appear  more 
seemly  on  her  august  tribunal  but  for  her 
trick  of  stooping  to  the  vaudeville  lawyers 
and  sometimes  even  courting  the  evil  favor 
of  the  yellow  press. — From  "New  Adven- 
tures," by  Michael  Monahan.  (George  H. 
Doran    Company.) 


"Father,"  said  little  Rollo,  "what  is  appen- 
dicitis?" "Appendicitis,  my  son,"  answered 
the  deep-thinking  father,  "is  something  that 
enables  a  doctor  to  open  a  man's  anatomy  and 
remove  his  entire  bank  account. — Grit. 


The  Dandies  at  Russia. 
The  Georgians  are  the  dandies  of  Russia. 
A  dispatch  from  Moscow  reporting  the  open- 
ing of  the  great  council  in  that  city  said  that 
among  the  varied  costumes  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  assembly  the  Georgians  were 
"robed  in  cloth  of  gold."  This  style  of  dress 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  this  little  but  ancient  people. 
Those  who  have  strayed  over  into  the  pictur- 
esque mountainous  regions  between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  seas,  which  is  their  present  as 
it  was  their  ancient  home,  and  have  observed 
them  going  about  their  daily  occasions,  can 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Georgians  in  this 
Moscow  meeting  were  perfectly  fitted  for  so 
gorgeous  a  dress.  They  are  an  exceedingly 
handsome  race,  both  men  and  women.  A 
"Georgian  beauty"  is  a  proverbial  saying  in 
the  Near  East,  and  the  men  very  generally 
are  a  full  match  for  the  women.  They  are 
of  good  height,  sinewy  and  lithe,  and  with 
the  free  and  springy  step  of  the  true  moun- 
taineer. They  do  not  appear  to  grow  old  so 
readily  as  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  they 
have  the  same  proud  and  independent  bear- 
ing. Very  many  of  the  Georgians  are  princes 
— such  princes  as  they  have  in  Russia  and  in 
Germany,  not  of  royal  blood,  but  specially 
made  for  some  distinguished  action  or  quality 
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THE  Sperry  Flour  Company  began  with 
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them  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  pro- 
ducing QUALITY  PRODUCTS  for  quality 
homes,  distributed  through  quality  retail 
grocers.  The  steady  growth  of  this  big  flour 
and  cereal  institution  is  the  best  evidence  of  a 
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— and  many  of  these  titles  go  far  back  to  al- 
most forgotten  days.  They  have  an  alphabet 
of  their  own,  and  a  literature  which,  like  the 
ancient  Persian,  is  of  no  mean  quality.  But 
their  predominant  racial  quality  is  the  joy  of 
living.  They  appear  never  to  grow  round- 
shouldered,  and  they  are  great  hunters. 
They  can  fight  well,  too,  when  they  see  the 
need  of  it,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are 
always  in  training  for  that  or  any  other  kind 
of  outdoor  work.  Probably  some  of  them 
loaf  a  good  deal,  too,  but  they  do  it  with  an 
air  of  authority  that  gives  a  certain  dignity 
to  this  fairly  universal  practice.  Their  dress 
is  gay  and  becoming,  and  their  bearing  goes 
with  such  clothes. 
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and  safety — 
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with  Fred  Harvey 

meals    mean   travel 

satisfaction.    All  of 
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The  Day  Before 
Her  Wedding  Day 

She  found  out  her  fiance 
was  another  woman's  lover. 
What  should  she  do  ? 

The  Heart's 
Kingdom 

By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess 

is  one  of  the  love  stories  that 
will  live.  Although  told  in 
the  same  delightful,  humorous 
vein  as  "The  Melting  of 
Molly,"  it  makes  you  think. 
Don't  fail  to  get  this  book. 

Illustrated,  $1.35 

Reuly  &  Britton 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  War  After  the  'War. 
Much  that  goes  to  make  up  the  chapters 
written  by  that  indefatigable  and  ubiquitous 
journalist,  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  under  the  cap- 
tion of  "The  War  After  the  War,"  is  ephem- 
eral or  platitudinous.  By  far  too  much  empha- 
sis is  laid  on  the  threats  of  economic 
blockade  and  allied  trade  discrimination  that 
were  made  at  the  famous  Paris  conference,  and 
too  much  space  is  given  to  material  that  does 
not  bear  on  this  subject  at  all.  But  in  one  of 
his  chapters  he  condenses  a  mass  of  advice  to 
America  in  regard  to  her  foreign  trade  in  the 
future  that  even"  business  man  should  study 
over  and  over  again,  and  make  a  part  of  his 
business  creed.     Here  it  is : 

Fresh  paths  must  be  shaped ;  the  race  will 
be  to  the  best-prepared.  Whatever  our  posi- 
tion, be  it  neutral  or  belligerent — and  no 
man  can  tell  which  now — we  shall  face  a 
supreme  test  of  our  resource  and  our  readi- 
ness. What  can  we  do  to  meet  this  crisis, 
which  will  mean  continued  prosperity  or 
costly  reaction  ? 

Many  things ;  but  they  must  be  done  now, 
when  immunity  from  actual  conflict  gives 
us  a  merciful  leeway.  More  than  ever  be- 
fore, we  shall  face  united  business  fronts. 
Therefore,,  cooperation  among  competitors  is 
necessary  to  a  successful  foreign  trade. 

Since  the  coming  trade  war  will  rage 
round  tariffs,  it  will  be  well  to  heed  the  reso- 
lution recently  adopted  by  the  National  For- 
eign-Trade Council :  "That  the  American 
tariff  system,  whatever  be  its  underlying 
principle,  shall  possess  adequate  resources 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  by  commercial  treaties 
or  agreements,  or  executive  concessions 
within  denned  limits,  and  for  its  protection 
from  undue  discrimination  in  the  markets 
of  the  world."  In  short,  we  must  have  a 
flexible  and  bargaining  tariff. 

We  must  train  our  men  for  foreign-trade 
fields ;  they  must  know  alien  languages  as 
well  as  needs :   we  must  perfect  processes  of 


packing  that  will  deliver  goods  intact  With 
these  goods,  we  must  sell  goodwill  through 
service  and  contact.  Second-hand  business 
setting  will  have  no  place  in  the  new  rivalry. 

Our  money,  too,  must  go  adventuring,  and 
courage  must  combine  with  capital.  Our 
dawning  international  banking  system, 
which  first  saw  the  light  in  South  America, 
needs  world-wide  expansion.  Dollar  credit 
will  be  a  world  necessity  if  we  capitalize  the 
opportunity-  that  peace  may  bring  to  us.  No 
financial  aid  should  be  so  welcome  as  ours, 
because  it  is  non-politicaL 

This  trade  machinery  will  be  inadequate 
if  we  have  no  merchant  marine.  Chronic 
failure  to  heed  the  warning  for  a  national 
shipping  will  make  our  dependence  upon  for- 
eign holds  both  acute  and  costly. 

Our  trade  needs  more  than  a  government 
professedly  friendly  to  business.  It  requires 
a  definite  cooperation  with  business.  An 
advisory  board  of  practical  men  of  commer- 
cial affairs  would  be  of  more  constructive 
benefit  to  the  country  than  all  the  lawmakers 
combined. 

Here,  then,  is  the  protection  against  or- 
ganized European  economic  aggression,  the 
armor  for  the  inevitable  trade  conflict.  Unless 
we  gird  it  on,  we  shall  be  onlookers  instead 
of  participants- 

The  War  After  the  War.  By  Isaac  F.  Mar- 
cosson. New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

On  the  Road  from  Mor.s. 
When  one  reads  of  the  wonderful  British 
retreat  from  Mons,  at  the  end  of  August,  1914. 
one  thinks  chiefly  of  the  regiments  of  fighting 
men  and  scarcely  realizes  the  heart-breaking 
work  of  the  army  service  corps  and  the  supply 
trains  that  were  with  them.  It  is  a  graphic 
and  stirring  picture  of  the  army  service  work 
in  this  glorious,  terrible  retreat  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  corps  with  the  Nineteenth 
Brigade  tells  in  "On  the  Road  to  Mons."  In 
the  second  edition  of  this  book,  first  published 
anonymously,  the  author,  Captain  A.  Clifton- 
Shelton,  discloses  his  identity,  and  the  story 
he  tells  of  adventure,  danger,  fatigue,  and  un- 
ending toil  is  a  needed  complement  to  the 
tale  of  the  military  side  of  that  great  achieve- 
ment. 

On  the  Road  from  Moss.  By  Captain  A.  Clif- 
ton-Shelton.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.25  net  ^_^___ 

Vagabonding  Down  the  Andes. 

Those  who  followed  keenly  Harry  A. 
Franck's  "Vagabond  Journey  Around  the 
World"  will  open  his  new  book  with  con- 
siderable curiosity-  and  expectation,  for  this 
unconventional  traveler  manages  to  see  things 
that  are  concealed  from  those  who  follow 
tourist  routes  and  who  are  limited  to  the 
more  comfortable  and  convenient  methods  of 
transportation.  By  wandering  on  foot  and 
living  the  life  of  the  common  folk  among 
whom  he  sojourns  Mr.  Franck,  the  tramp  par 
excellence,  is  able  to  view  things  from  within 
and  his  testimony  on  the  peons  and  Indians 
of  the  western  side  of  South  America  is  prob- 
ably more  valuable  than  many  volumes  of 
observation  from  car  windows  and  in  hotel 
lobbies.     And  it   is  precisely  this  sort  of  in- 


Instant  Praise  for  the 
new  RINEH.A.RT  story 

Long  Live 
The  King 

"Written  so  well  that  it  fairly 
races  the  reader  along  and  in- 
terest never  lags  for  a  minute. 
.    .    .    Decidedly    one    of    the 

most    entertaining  novels   of 

the  season." 

— Philadelphia  Press. 

"Will  prove  the  greatest  of 
Mrs.  Rinehart's  successes." 

— Neiv  York  Times. 

"An  engrossing,  romantic  story, 
with  a  dashing  flow  of  exciting  in- 
cidents, a  charming  love  story  and 
a  fine  portrayal  of  childhood." 

— Philadelphia  North  America?!. 

Jacket  in  full  color  by   Arthur  I.  Keller,  illustrations  in 
tint  by   Arthur  E.  Becher. 
$1.50  net  at  all  bookstores. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.     -     278  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 


formation  that  we  need  for  an  intelligent 
estimate  of  the  various  Pan-American  ques- 
tions. 

It   is   not   a   very   inspiring  picture   that   he 
gives   of   the    natives   among   whom   he    lived. 
Ignorance,   superstition,   immorality,   and  lazi- 
ness   are   the    dominant    characteristics.      Xor 
does  he  see  much  hope  of  improvement  and 
the  development  of  a  better  civilization.     The 
life  interested  him  so  much,  however,  that  in-  I 
stead  of  a  few  months'  trip,  as  projected,  he  I 
continued    his    tramps    and    observations    for 
four  years.     It  is  out  of  his  voluminous  note-  , 
books  of  these  four  years  that  he  has  selected 
the    material    for    the    present    work,    and    he 
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has  illustrated  it  with  a  mass  of  excellent 
photographs  which  he  took  in  all  sorts  of  out- 
of-the-way    places. 

Vagabonding   Down  the  Andes.      By  Harry   A. 
Franck.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $4. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 
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Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 

Telephone  Prospect  250 
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Colonial  Silversmiths. 
It  takes  such  an  elaborate  historical  study 
as  that  which  Mr.  Francis  Hill  Bigelow  has 
published,  under  the  title  of  "Historic  Silver 
of  the  Colonies  and  Its  Makers,"  to  make  us 
realize  that  art  in  America  is  of  recent 
origin.  We  have  been  too  much  inclined  to 
consider  the  simple  life  of  the  early  days  as 
crude  and  commonplace  simply  because  our 
colonial  period  did  not  produce,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Benjamin  West,  noteworthy  paint- 
ers. Mr.  Bigelow  has  collected  a  mass  of  ex- 
amples of  beautiful  and  artistic  silver-work  j 
worthy  to  be  set  beside  the  exhibits  of  Euro- 
pean museums,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  that  by 
so  doing  he  has  preserved  the  memories  of 
many  artists  whose  names  had  been  almost 
forgotten.  The  work  is  enriched  by  many  ; 
beautiful  illustrations  and  will  be  welcomed  ' 
not  only  by  collectors  of  old  silver,  but  by  all 
who  delight  in  artistic  expression  in  any 
medium. 

Historic  Silver  of  the  Colonies  and  Its  Mak- 
ers. By  Francis  Hill  Bigelow.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;   $6. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.  have  published  "How  to 
Fly."  by  Captain  D.  Gordon  E.  Re  Vley,  de- 
scribed as  a  practical  course  of  training  in 
aviation.  The  book  is  a  small  one  but  it  is 
admirably  condensed  and  should  prove  inval- 
uable to  aspirants  for  the  honors  of  the  air. 

"A  Treasury  of  Folk  Tales,"  by  Lilian  Gash 
( Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company ;  50  cents),  is 
a  collection  of  eight  stories  taken  from  the 
German,  Arabic,  Bohemian.  Russian,  Serbian, 
Slovak,  and  Turkish.  They  are  good  literary 
food  for  children  and  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  drivel  too  often  offered  On  the  shrine  of 
juvenility. 

"The  Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  by  J.  G.  de 
Roulhac  Hamilton  and  Mary  Thompson  Ham- 
ilton, just  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  (§1.25),  is  a  biography  for  young 
Americans.  The  authors  write  as  Southern- 
ers, but  with  justice  and  impartiality.  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton  is  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  publication  of  "The  Age 
of  Fable,"  by  Thomas  Bulfinch  ($1).  It  is 
well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  contains 
thirty-eight  chapters,  covering  the  Greek  and 
Latin  gods  and  heroes,  and  also  Oriental 
mythology.  Bulfinch  should  be  an  indispensa- 
ble desk  companion  and  there  is  no  more 
convenient  edition  than  this. 

"A   Treasury  of  Old  Fairy  Tales,"  by  Ale- 

thea   Chaplin    (.Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company; 

50    cents),    is    a    collection    of    half    a    dozen 

fairy  tale  classics,  retold  in  simple  language. 

I  But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  approve 

\  of  the  changes  introduced  by  the  author,  ap- 

i  parently  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  "happy 

ending."     Thus  the  babes  in  the  wood  do  not 

die,    but    are    rescued    by    the    birds.      These 

stories    are    too    old    and    too    sacred    to    be 

mauled  about  in  this  way. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  have  published 
1  "The  Soldiers  Service  Dictionary."  edited  by 
Frank  H.  Yizetelly,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.  ($1).  It 
consists  of  English  and  French  words  and 
]  phrases  with  the  French  equivalents  carefully 
pronounced.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  the 
seirice  and  contains  ten  thousand  military, 
naval,  aeronautical,  aviation,  and  conversa- 
tional terms  used  in  the  army.  The  vocab- 
ulary is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
familiar  phrases  being  given  under  their  prin- 
cipal words. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Captain  Beith,  the  author  of  "The  First  Hun- 
dred Thousand,"  who  spent  last  winter  in 
lecturing  on  the  war  in  this  country-,  has  just 
returned.  He  has  spent  the  summer  at  the 
front  and  with  the  grand  fleet,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  will  speak  on  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  the  war.  His  new  book,  "All  in  It,"' 
which  is  a  continuation  of  "The  First  Hun- 
dred Thousand."  is  scheduled  for  publication 
on   November   3d. 

Word  has  come  to  this  country-  that  Mr. 
Yorke  Stevenson,  the  author  of  "At  the  Front 
in   a    Flivver,"   who   is   now  serving   with   the 
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best  New  England  school*. 
Boy*  prepared  lor  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St.  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  Aodover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


American  ambulance  section,  has  now  received 
an  additional  honor,  entitling  him  to  wear  the 
palm  on  the  ribbon  from  which  hangs  his 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

Captain  Louis  Keene,  author  of  "Crumps: 
The  Plain  Tale  of  a  Canadian  Who  Went" 
to  be  published  shortly  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  is  at  present  one  of  the  military  in- 
structors at  Dartmouth  College. 

Another  dog  story  by  Jack  London  is  to 
be  published  November  7th.  It  is  entitled 
"Michael,  Brother  of  Jerry,"  and  tells  of 
Michael's  wild  experiences,  much  as  "Jerry 
of  the  Islands"  depicts  Jerry's  unusual  career. 

The  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  New 
York  City  is  preparing  a  responsive  reading 
service  for  use  in  his  congregation,  employing 
for  this  purpose  extracts  from  Sir  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore's  volume  of  religious  poems, 
"Gitanjali." 

If  the  record  of  sales  is  a  criterion.  Alice 
Cholmondeley's  "Christine"  and  H.  G.  Wells' 
"The  Soul  of  a  Bishop,"  are  commanding, 
about  the  same  number  of  readers  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  For  the  month  of  September  it  is 
reported  the  sale  of  these  two  volumes  was  I 
almost  equal.  Both  are  appearing  in  the  lists 
of  titles  most  in  demand. 


In  accordance  with  the  plan  formed  some  ; 
time  ago  for  retiring  silver  pesos  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000  i 
gold,  the  government  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  present  high  price  of  silver  by  exporting 
to  the  United  States  600,000  silver  pesos, 
for  which  it  will  receive  in  return  something 
more  than  $300,000  in  United  States  currency. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Budget  System  and  American  Finance. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  great  power 
that  does  not  have  the  budget  system  in  con- 
nection with  its  receipts  and  expenditures.     A 
corporation  that  left  the  whole  matter  of  in- 
come,   expenditure,    and    audit    to    haphazard 
.    treatment  by  different  groups  and  committees 
'    would  come  to  grief  very  soon,  and  it  is  only 
the  vast  resources  of  America  that  have  per- 
mitted such  loose  and  unbusinesslike  methods 
to  be  followed  without  disaster. 
J     The    small    but    comprehensive    volume    by 
.Charles    Wallace    Collins,    entitled    "The    Na- 
litional  Budget  System  and  American  Finance," 
I  sets  forth  the  budget  system  in  other  countries 
;  land  points  out  the  danger  to  America  in  our 
|  lack  of  system.     In  other  countries  cabinets  or 
j  departments  of  administration,  aided  by  corps 
of     expert      officials,      prepare      a      statement 
»  of  estimates   of  expenditures   for   an   ensuing 
year,   based  on  the  most  careful  examination 
i  of  the  needs  of  each  department,  together  with 
i<  estimates  of  income  from  all  sources.      This 
|  budget   is    then    placed    before    parliament    or 
I; legislature  and  is  scrutinized  as  the  proposal 
.t  of  the   government.      Every  one   can   see   just 

•  how  expenditure  is  related  to  income.  It  is 
|  precisely  what  any  well  regulated  corporation 
)  would  do.  In  this  country  appropriation  bills 
i  are  matters  of  political  manipulation.  There 
(   is  no    coordinated   plan    and   whether   the    re- 

•  ceipts  of  the  government  will  meet  the  appro- 
l  priations    is    largely    a    matter    of   guesswork. 

Hundreds  of  millions  are  wasted  as  a  result  of 
I  our  unbusinesslike  methods. 

The   budget   system   also    has   an   important 
political  significance.     On  the  face  of  it,   the 
?  introduction  of  the  budget  system  would  seem 
.    to  increase  the  power  of  the  executive,  already 
I  a  grave   question   in   America,   where  the   au- 
thority of  the  President  is  relegating  Congress 
j   to  an  inferior  position.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
.    however,    the    budget    system    tends    to    make 
f  Congress  a  real  factor  and  place  the  appropria- 
1  tion   power  just  where   it  belongs.     Mr.    Col- 
I'  Hns    has   written    a   very   valuable    little   book 
that  should  be  studied  by  every  citizen  inter- 
I  ested  in  better  government. 

I  The  National  Budget  System  and  Americas 
,  Finance.  By  Charles  Wallace  Collins.  New  York: 
f  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 


The  Background  of  the  Triplice. 
While  the  economic  causes  of  the  great  war 
are  to  be  sought  far  back  in  point  of 
time,  and  in  many  regions  outside  Europe,  the 
political  causes  are  closely  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  balance  of  power  that  was  evolved 
among  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  of 
this  the  main  feature  during  the  past  genera- 
tion has  been  the  Triple  Alliance.  A  scholarly 
book  on  the  origins  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
•such  as  has  just  been  written  by  Professor 
A.  C.  Coolidge,  is  therefore  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  tracing  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
great  conflict. 

Professor  Coolidge  is  peculiarly  well  fitted 
"  to  write  such  a  book.     The  topic  is  too  recent 
to  permit  its  treatment  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
'  ods    of    historical    research,    and    the    author 
brings  to  his  subject  not  only  splendid  training 
;  as  a  historical  investigator,  but  also  an  unusu- 
ally wide  experience  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
:  among    statesmen    and    politicians    who    have 
:  shaped    contemporary  politics-     For  years   he 
has   made  it  a  practice  to  visit  trouble  areas 
'  and  examine  developments,  not  as  a  journalist 
or  special  correspondent,  but  as  the  keen  polit- 
ical and  historical  observer,  and  his  linguistic 
attainments  and  wide  acquaintance  with  public 
men  have  given  him  rare  opportunities  for  get- 
ting at  the  bottom  of  things. 

The  present  volume  gives  evidence  of  this. 
It  is  fair,  moderate,  and  full  of  meat.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  too  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  rivalry  of  France 
and  Italy  in  northern  Africa  as  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  bringing  about  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, and  too  little  upon  the  Balkan  problem 
that  made  it  inevitable  that  Italy  and  Austria 
should.be  allies  or  enemies,  but  the  interrela- 
tions of  events  and  policies  are  clearly  set 
forth,  and  the  reader  has  placed  before  him 
a  compact  conspectus  of  the  fabric  of  recent 
European  politics  and  diplomacy. 

The  Origin  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  By 
rchibald  Cary  Coolidge.  New  York:  Charles 
cribner's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 
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Joan  of  Arc.     Bv  James  Henrv  McLaren.     San 
Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
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The  Rebuilding  of  Europe.  By  David  Jayne 
Hill.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50. 

A  survey  of  Old  Europe  and  the  promise  of  the 
new. 

Sandhya.     By  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji.     San  Fran- 
cisco: Paul  Eder  &  Co. 
Songs  of  Twilight. 

Priest    of    the    Ideal.      By    Stephen    Graham. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.60. 
A  novel. 

William     and     Williamisa.       By     Frances     R. 
Sterrett.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  By  J.  G.  de  Roulhac 
Hamilton  and  Mary  Thompson  Hamilton.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25. 

For  boys  and  girls. 

Why  Not  Marry.     By  Anna  Steese  Richardson. 
Indianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill   Company;   $1.40. 
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The  Well  of  English  and  the  Bucket.  By 
Burges  Johnson.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. ; 
$1.25. 

How  to  write  well. 

Two  Belgian  Plats.     By  Gustave  Yanzvpe.    Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
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The  Housekeeper's  Apple  Book.  By  L.  Ger- 
trude MacKay.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  75 
cents. 

Apple  recipes. 

The  Story  of  Princeton.  Bv  Edwin  M.  Norris. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $2. 

With  illustrations  from  drawings  by  Lester  G. 
Hornby. 

The  Enlightenment  of  Pauline.  By  Elken 
Wilkins  Tompkins.  New  York:  E.  P.  Duttou  & 
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A  novel. 

Extricating    Obadiah.      By   Joseph    C.    Lincoln. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Problems    of    the    Playwright.       By     Clavton 
Hamilton.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.60. 
A  study  of  the  drama. 


To    the    Lost    Friend.      By    Auguste    Angellier. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 
Translations  of  "A  l'Amie  Perdue." 

Memories.  Bv  Alma  Newton.  New  York:  Duf- 
field  &   Co.;   $1. 

Revelations  of  the  inner  life  of  a  woman. 

The  Life  of  Augustin  Daly.  By  Joseph  Fran- 
cis Daly.  New  York:  The  Macmiilan  Company: 
$4. 

Biography. 

Unconolered.     Bv  Maud   Diver.      New   York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50. 
A  noveL 

There  is  No  Death.     By  Richard  Dennys.     New- 
York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Heart  of  Isabel  Carleton.  By  Margaret 
Ashmun.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

A    novel. 

Plays,  Pantomimes,  and  Tableaux  for  Chil- 
dren. Bv  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  New  York-  Mof- 
fat,  Yard  &  Co.;   $1. 

For   homes,   kindergartens,    and   schools. 

Best  o'  Luck.  By  Alexander  McCIintock. 
D.  C.  M.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany; $1. 

How  a  fighting  Kentuckian  won  the  thanks  of  the 
King  of  England. 

The  Heart  of  O  Sono  San.  By  Elizabeth 
Cooper.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany; $1.75. 

A  novel. 

More  Short  Plays.     By  Mary  Macmillan.     Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $1.50. 
Seven   plays. 

Red  Pepper's  Patents.  By  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. ; 
$1.25. 

A  novel. 

The  Closed  Door.  By  Jean  de  Bosschere.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  S.  Flint,  with 
the  French  original. 

Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry.  By 
Amy  Lowell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $2.50. 

A  criticism  of  Edward  Arlington  Robinson,  Rob- 
ert Frost,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Carl  Sandburg,  "H. 
D.,"  and  John  Gould  Fletcher. 

The-  White  Ladies  of  Worcester.  By  Florence 
L.  Barclay.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.50. 

A  novel. 

The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Ida  M. 
TarbelL  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $5    per   set. 

Drawn  from  original  sources  and  containing  many 
speeches,  letters,  and  telegrams  hitherto  unpub- 
lished,   and    illustrated    with    many    reproductions 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2.50. 

With  an  introduction  by  Ida  M.  TarbelL 

Secret    Bread.      By    F.    Tennyson    Jesse.     New 
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Winston  Churchill's  New  Novel 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

"One  of  the  most  absorbing  and  fascinating  romances,  and 
one  of  the  most  finished  masterpieces  of  serious  literary 
art  which  have  appeared  in  this  year  or  in  this  century." 
—N.  Y.  Tribune.  Si. 60. 


Other  New  Successful  Novels 


H.  G.  Wells'  New  Novel 

THE  SOUL  OF 
A  BISHOP 

"As  brilliant  a  piece  of  writing  as  Mr. 
Wells  has  ever  offered  the  public  .  .  . 
entertaining  from  beginning  to  end." 

—N.  Y.  Sun. 
"An  era-making  book,  vital  and  com- 
pelling   .    .    .    handled  like  '  Mr.  Brit- 
ling,'  in  unforgettable  dramatic  style." 
. -. : — Brooklyn  Eagle.     §1.50. 

.  Upton  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

KING  COAL 

"A  novel  that  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
United  States    .    .    .    well    written,   a 
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great  human  document  .    .    . 
so  brilliant   and    thrilling   in 
day."— -Chicago  News. 
"Undoubtedly  impressive,  a 
delineation."  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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Hamlin  Garland's  New  Book 

A  SON  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  BORDER 

"The  most  sensitive  interpretation 
that  has  been  written  of  pioneer  life  in 
America  ...  an  admirable  book,  a 
revealing  drama,  told  with  more  gen- 
ius than  America  has  yet  been  able  to 
muster." — New  Republic.  111.,  Si. 60. 
Autograph  Edition  §2.50. 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley's  Remarkable  Book 

CHRISTINE 

'Absorbingly  interesting  ...  so  real 
that  one  is  tempted  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  fiction  at  all  .  .  .  doubly  welcome 
and  doubly  important." — N.  Y.  Times. 

"Whether  fact  or  fiction  it  is  unique 
among  all  the  books  evoked  by  the 
war. ' '  —Philadelphia  Press.     $1 .25. 
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POTASHIANDJPERLMUTTER    AGAIN, 


Theatrical  men  are  well  aware  that  it  is  a 
gamble  to  revive  in  another  play  characters 
even  as  popular  as  the  two  Hebrew  partners 
created  by  Montague  Glass.  The  play-going 
public  has  a  good  deal  of  the  child  in  its 
raake-up.  Like  a  child  it  craves  frequent 
changes  in  its  amusement  pabulum,  and 
quickly  extracts  the  sawdust  out  of  its  latest 
toys.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  children  love 
refrain  and  repetition  in  their  fain."  stories. 
On  the  whole  the  venture  of  supplying  a 
sequel  to  "Potash  and  Perlmutter"  was  made 
with  considerable  confidence,  and  the  public 
has  supported  it. 

The  name  of  the  sequel  play  is  something 
of  a  misnomer,  as  the  piece  revolves  around 
a  big  deal  by  which  some  slick  business 
bandits  get  the  best  of  Perlmutter,  his  older 
and  more  cautious  partner  avoiding  the  com- 
ing landslide  by  accepting  his  share  of  the 
partnership  capital  and  withdrawing.  The 
"society"  part  is  confined  to  Mrs.  Perlmutter 
in  the  first  act  giving  a  grotesquely  Hebraic 
party  on  her  first  wedding  anniversary.  The 
opportunity-  of  introducing  types  of  the  so- 
cially artless  Hebrew  whose  devotion  to  busi- 
ness has  left  them  unpracticed  in  social 
amenities  is  too  good  to  be  passed  over. 
Business  flourishes  in  the  very  faces  of  the 
satin-clad  wives,  who  take  a  lively  interest  in 
its  developments,  and  the  big  deal  is  under 
way. 

Those  readers  who  are  devoted  to  the  Mon- 
tague Glass  stories  have  their  innings,  in 
spite  of  the  inevitable  touches  of  stage  stereo- 
type here  and  there.  But  on  the  whole  the 
play  is  devoted  to  manifestations  of  a  very 
real  type  of  human  nature.  The  fact  that 
nobody  enjoys  it  more  than  Jewish  men  in 
the  audience  shows  that  they  recognize  this 
revealment  of  the  racial  type  to  have  full 
justice  done.  Their  people  are  there  in  the 
flesh,  with  their  curious  mingling  of  childish 
simplicity  and  mercantile  shrewdness;  with 
all  their  love  of  the  good  things  that  pros- 
perity brings  them  and  their  shrewd  percep- 
tion that,  to  the  unconscious  materialist,  life 
means  failure  without  substantial  possessions. 
And  to  this  side  of  the  portrait  is  added  that 
other  element  which  Fannie  Hurst  as  well  as 
Montague  Glass  has  known  so  well  how  to 
touch  up  with  warm  and  pleasing  colors ;  the 
flourishing  domestic  virtues  which  make  the 
Potashes  and  Perlmutters  so  simply  human. 
A  romantic  idealizer  of  the  Jewish  race;  if 
he  were  one  of  that  race  himself,  might,  in 
spite  of  this  genial  view,  suffer  a  little  at 
seeing  how  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  to 
small  and  sordid  issues  are  these  howsoever 
kindly  beings,  but  Potash's  act  of  almost 
Quixotic  generosity  to  his  cheated  partner 
should  console  him.  And,  in  any  case,  the 
Potash  and  Perlmutter  pair  are  created  to 
yield  laughter.  It  is  sympathetic  laughter  to 
those  who  particularly  enjoy  it,  which,  by  the 
way,  consists  largely  of  men,  many  of  them 
of  the  Jewish  race,  as  I  have  said,  and  others 
whose  business  experiences  make  them  fa- 
miliar with  the  types  depicted. 

The  large  company  that  has  been  selected 
to  earn'  the  play  consists  of  very  good  ma- 
terial. I  admit  to  not  knowing  whether  or 
not  they  are  as  truly  Jewish  as  they  appear 
to  be,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  there  are  a 
number  of  exceptionally  good  make-ups 
among  the  men,  and  that  some  of  those  Jew- 
ish physiognomies  are  of  purely  artificial 
creation.  At  any  rate  I  should  like  to  see 
them  going  through  the  process  of  make-up, 
or  after  it  is  removed. 

Jules  Jordan  and  Charles  Lipson,  who  play 
the  roles  of  Potash  and  Perlmutter,  are  so 
good  that  they  seem  better  than  their  prede- 
cessors. Pearl  Sindelar  is  womanly  and 
agreeable  as  Ruth,  although  not  particularly 
strong  in  the  expression  of  emotion,  and 
Jennie  Moskowitz  is  a  comfortably  genuine 
Rosie.  Dare  Rogers  has  the  steel-like  tenacity 
of  a  book  agent  as  the  insurance  man,  and 
a  cloud  of  actors  who  filled  the  remaining 
roles  lent  vrai semblance  or  humor,  according 
as  their  roles  required.  Maurice  Barret's 
Pasinsky  is  one  of  the  particularly  well-sus- 
ained  Jewish  characterizations. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  some  of  my 
readers  I  will  add  that  if  one  does  not  derive 
enjoyment  from  the  self -revelations  of  these 
types  out  of  the  play  they  will  not  from 
within  it;   and  also  that   "Potash   and   Perl- 


mutter" humor  is  much  more  to  the  taste  of 
men  than  of  women,  for  it  is  the  humor  of 
the  shops  and  the  mart. 


THE  GIRL  REBEL  IN  DRAMA. 

Foreign  visitors  to  our  shores  must  find 
themselves  considerably  puzzled  sometimes  by 
the  status  of  the  lively  American  girl  as  she 
is  depicted  in  plays.  Accustomed  as  they  are 
to  the  discreet  and  demure  jeune  fille  of  the 
Continent,  these  lovely  intransigeants  must 
be  a  hard  pill  to  swallow.  Two  new  plays  in 
New  York  afford  lively  examples  in  kind. 

In  Claire  Kummer's  "The  Rescuing  Angel," 
played  by  the  vivacious  Billie  Burke,  Angela 
feels  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  save  the 
family  fortunes.  Thereupon,  disregarding  the 
salient  fact  that  she  is  already  engaged—to 
a  poor  young  man — Angela  elopes  with  a  rich 
one.  Not  satisfied  that  her  choice  has  been 
wise,  the  fair  eloper  looks  up  another  pros- 
perous admirer,  to  whom  she  proposes  a  di- 
vorce and  their  marriage.  Subsequently, 
overlooking  her  first  and  third  choice,  the  im- 
petuous young  thing  settles  down  contentedly 
with  her  second. 

Grace  George  in  the  meantime  is  engaged  in 
the  stage  depiction  of  another  fair  rebel,  who, 
although  figuring  as  an  English  girl  in  Eng- 
land, was  plainly  fabricated  for  the  American 
market  As  Irene  in  Alicia  Ramsey's  "Eve's 
Daughter"  Miss  George  impersonates  a  young 
rebel  whose  disobedience  to  the  paternal  will, 
in  conjunction  with  undigested  pie  in  the  pa- 
ternal stomach,  bring  to  her  sudden  orphan- 
hood, independence,  and  a  handsome  legacy. 
Irene  starts  off  gayly  to  spend  her  legacy, 
after  rejecting  the  marriage  proposal  of  a 
safe  and  sane  young  man.  She  then  has  vari- 
ous misadventures  with  unsafe  and  unsane 
young  men,  and  is  very  near  to  coming  a 
cropper  with  one  of  them  by  narrowly  es- 
caping a  trip  to  Paris  unblest  by  the  clergy. 
Irene  can  not  fool  us  into  accepting  her  as 
an  English  girl,  but  when  she  is  saved  from 
an  untoward  destiny  by  reading  a  framed 
Bible  text  and  experiencing  an  awakening  of 
conscience  we  darkly  suspect  that  she  has  no 
nationality  at  all,  but  is  merely  a  stage 
puppet, 

Grace  George's  appreciators  feel  that  the 
play  does  not  measure  up  to  her  abilities  as 
an  actress,  but  what  would  you?  Novelties 
the  public  must  and  will  have,  even  in  war- 
time. 

SHAW'S  MISALLIANCE. 

Iconoclasts  complain  that  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  humor  has  lost  its  freshness ;  that  the 
supply  is,  in  fact,  running  short.  They  men- 
tion with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  almost 
half  an  hour's  dialogue  has  been  cut  from 
"Misalliance,"  the  piece  that  William  Faver- 
sham  is  playing  in  at  the  Broadhurst  Theatre. 
They  even  call  it  chatter.  Further  assault  is  j 
made  upon  the  quality  of  his  humor  by  calling 
it — or  some  of  it — mechanical  and  obvious. 
And  there  is  more  to  add ;  Mr.  Shaw  re- 
peats himself  by  reviving  the  idea  that  so 
tickled  the  public  in  "The  Superman,"  of  the 
man  being  the  quarry  and  the  woman  the 
stalker. 

When  one  remembers  the  terrifying  length 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  prefaces  and  the  inexhaustible 
fund  of  dialogue  that  he  could  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  supply,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  the  flowings  of  his  muse  have 
begun  to  acquire  a  tinge  of  garrulity.  But 
the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Shaw,  in  spite  of  his 
mountebank  ways,  is  a  serious  man,  and  he 
has  taken  the  war  very  seriously.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  write  comedies,  but  this  is  the  epoch 
of  the  world's  tragedy,  and  it  does  not  sur- 
prise that  the  mood  for  comedy  can  not  be 
summoned  with  certainty  or  ease. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


rural  comedy,  very  true  to  life  in  concep- 
tion. Fleta  Brown  and  Herbert  Spencer 
offer  their  own  compositions  and  novelty- 
songs. 

Nina  Payne's  descriptive  dances  offer 
something  quite  new  in  their  line.  Her  cos- 
tumes and  scenery',  designed  by  Homer  Co- 
nant,    are   exceptionally   effective. 

Nelson,  with  the  "funny  hats  and  mysteri- 
ous pitcher"  and  his  droll  manners,  wins  his 
audience  from  pit  to  gallery. 

"Skeet"  Gallagher  and  his  partner,  Irene 
Martin,  who  is  pretty,  have  an  empty  dia- 
logue and  dancing  act,  "Skeet,"  before  he 
took  to  vaudeville,  was  evidently  the  "clever" 
youth  of  some  small  town,  the  boy  who  al- 
ways had  something  silly  to  say  and  made 
easy  love  to  visiting  girls  in  summer. 

Eddie  Foy  and  the  seven  younger  Foys 
are  held  over  from  last  week,  as  well  as 
Libonati,   the   ragtime   xylophonist. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY. 

Thoroughly  artistic  and  satisfying  from 
every  point  of  view  was  the  musicale  given 
by  the  Chamber  Music  Society-  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  Italian  Room  of  the  Hotel  St 
Francis  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  charming 
atmosphere  of  the  Italian  Room  enveloped  an 
audience  of  appreciation  and  critical  under- 
standing, a  large  portion  of  whom  were 
among  representative  musicians  of  the  city 
and  society's  exclusive  patrons  of  music. 
The  programme  was  made  up  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Schumann  selections  ren- 
dered with  superior  interpretation  and  tech- 
nic.  In  the  quintet  of  players,  or  rather  mu- 
sicians, we  have  five  distinct  artists,  each 
lending  and  blending  their  personality  and  ef- 
ficiency with  a  perfect  expression  of  the  art 
of  music. 

The   Chamber   Music   Society  was   founded 
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OAKLAND— AUDITORIUM  OPERA  bouse 
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Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay— Oak.  and  S.  F. 


Knabe  Piano  Used 
Coming — YSAYE,  Violinist. 


by  Elias  Hecht,  who  is  widely  known  for  hi:l  I 
mastery  of  the  flute.     Louis  Persinger  is  di 
rector    and    first    violin ;    Louis    Ford,    seconcM 
violin ;      Nathan      Firestone,     viola ;      Horaa    • 
Britt,   violoncello ;    Gyula   Ormay,   piano,   anc 
Elias  Hecht,  flute. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  November  27th,  tin 
next  programme  will  be  given  in  the  Italiai 
Room  of  the  St.  Francis  at  3  o'clock.  Th« 
programme  will  include  Borodin,  Bach,  ant 
Schubert.  M.  M.  G. 


WHEELER   HALL 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  CaL 
THURS.  NIGHT.  NOV.  8, 
at  8:30  o'clock  sharp 
Second  Piano  Recital  in  Cali- 
fornia of  Classical  and  Ultra- 
Modern  Music  by 

LEO   ORNSTEIN 

The  Yotag  Rauuo  Cnptscp  Pastil 
Prices  50c  and  $1.  Tickets  on  sale  now  at  box- 
offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  A  Co.,  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland:  Kohler  &.  Chase,  and  usual  places  i: 
Berkeley.  Knal>-  Piano. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Almost  too  realistic  in  its  picture  of  death 
deep  under  the  seas  is  the  story  presented  in 
"Submarine  F  7,"  the  headliner  on  this 
week's  Orpheum  bill.  If  one  loves  thrills 
and  the  suspense  of  impending  tragedy  the 
sketch  has  all  of  these  in  plenty.  But  just  to- 
day, when  not  one  of  us  can  watch  the  pass- 
ing of  boys  in  khaki  or  sailor  blue  without 
strange  heart  stirrings,  the  approaching  death 
of  six  helpless  men  in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  Navy  is  not  a  thing  at  which 
we  may  sit  and  look  as  at  a  mere  part  of 
the  "passing  show."  The  scene  shows  the 
middle  compartment  of  a  submarine  at  sea. 
Through  the  periscope  the  enemy's  fleet 
passes  in  view  of  the  audience.  The  subma- 
rine goes  into  action.  A  battleship  is  tor- 
pedoed and  sinks.  The  efforts  to  raise  her, 
with  the  attendant  chances  of  escape  and  the 
alternative  hopelessness  of.  imminent  death, 
give  opportunities  for  good  acting  and  heroic 
lines.  Correctness  of  detail  depicting  the 
submarine  interior  is  said  to  be  perfect. 
The  act  is  staged  and  designed  by  Henri  de 
Vries. 

Georgia    Earle    presents    a    New    England 


POTATOES  SAVE  WHEAT 


Irish  and  Sweet  Furnish  Starch  and  When 
Plentiful  May  Replace  a  Consider- 
able Amount  of  Cereals. 


Americans,  if  they  would  think  of  the  humble  potato  as  a 
"breadstuff"  rather  than  merely  as  a  "vegetable,"  would  find 
that  they  could  spare  much  bread  from  their  diet  without  in- 
convenience, the  dietetic  specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  point  out.  The  potato — Irish  or 
sweet — differs  from  almost  all  other  common  vegetables  in  that 
it  supplies  important  amounts  of  starch,  and  starch  is  the  chief 
food  element  we  get  from  bread.  Green  vegetables,  with  which 
potatoes  often  are  classed,  supply  little  or  no  starch  and  energy, 
and  are  valuable  in  the  diet  principally  for  the  mineral  sub- 
stances and  acids  they  supply  and  for  giving  bulk  to  the  diet. 
Potatoes,  of  course,  supply  valuable  mineral  substances  useful 
in  the  building  up,  repair,  and  regulation  of  the  body,  but  they 
have  won  their  great  place  in  the  diet  of  a  large  part  of  the 
world  because  they  supply  starch  which  otherwise  would  have 
to  be  obtained  from  cereals. 


More  Potatoes,  Less  Bread. 


The  more  potatoes  you  eat  the  less  bread  you  need  at  the 
same  meal.  Potatoes,  of  course,  contain  a  larger  percentage  of 
water  than  does  bread,  so  that  weight  for  weight  they  are  not 
equivalent  to  bread  as  a  source  of  starch  and  energy.  As  a 
general  proposition,  however,  one  medium-sized  potato  (6 
ounces)  would  supply  about  as  much  starch  as  two  medium- 
sized  slices  of  bread  (about  2  ounces).  Five  parts  of  potato  are 
equal  to  one  part  of  cereal  in  a  mixed  diet.  Therefore,  those 
who  make  potatoes  an  important  dish  safely  can  cut  down  the 
amount  of  light  or  hot  bread,  wheat  mushes,  or  macaroni  they 
eat  at  that  meal,  and  yet  supply  their  bodies  with  this  important 
food — starch.  Wherever  potatoes  are  locally  plentiful  or  rela- 
tively cheap,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  early  or  summer  crop 
which  does  not  store  well,  housewives  are  urged  to  use  them 
plentifully  at  all  meals  as  a  substitute  for  wheat. 


November  3,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 


"Potash  and  Perlmutter  in  Society." 
There  were  bound  to  be  new  quarrels,  new 
lobulations,  new  reconciliations,  and  new 
acrifices  between  "Abe"  Potash  and  "Maw- 
uss"  Perlmutter,  cloak  and  suit  merchants  of 
sew  York  City,  after  the  whole  English- 
ipeaking  theatre  and  the  European  stages  as 
veil  had  enjoyed  the  first  chronicle  of  their 
Measures  and  pains.  Montague  Glass,  who 
nvented  the  characters  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  undertook  to  continue  the  rec- 
>rd,  and  that  ever  ready  journeyman  of  the 
heatre,  Roi  Cooper  Megrue,  made  it  ready 
'or  the  stage.  As  "Potash  and  Perlmutter 
in  Society,"  the  resulting  play,  now  on  exhi- 


bition at  the  Columbia  Theatre  and  which 
will  enter  on  its  last  week  with  Mouday 
night's  performance,   continues   its   season. 

The  cast  is  one  of  superexcellent  ability 
and  gives  faithful  interpretations  of  the  vari- 
ous characters. 

Matinees  are  given  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  The  engagement  closes  with  the 
performance  on  Sunday  night,  November 
11th. 


Anna  Held  in  "Follow  Me,"  at  the  Cort. 
Anna  Held  begins  her  Cort  Theatre  engage- 
ment tomorrow  night  in  "Follow  Me."  Sup- 
porting Miss  Held  are  a  number  of  well- 
known  people,  including  Venita  Fitzhugh, 
given    rank    by   many    as    the    most    beautiful 


VOTE 


NEXT 
TUESDAY ! 


To  the  Voters  of  San  Francisco : 

We  face  on  next  Tuesday  an  election  of  the  gravest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  city.  We  are  to  elect,  in 
addition  to  other  officials,  nine  members  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  from  a  list  of  forty-nine  candidates.  The  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  some  years  to  come  will  have  problems 
for  decision  that  will  powerfully  determine  the  progress  of 
our  city. 

It  is  imperative,  with  the  great  number  of  candidates 
not  only  for  supervisors  but  for  other  city  offices,  that  the 
best  possible  selections  should  be  made.  The  best  selections 
can  only  be  made  when  a  genuine  majority  of  all  qualified 
voters  express  their  judgment  on  candidates. 

Control  of  the  affairs  of  our  city  by  professional  poli- 
ticians is  impossible  when  the  entire  citizenship  votes. 

The  Committee  on  Civic  Duty,  therefore,  backed  by  a 
membership  of  15,000  patriotic  men  and  women,  urges 
that  you  not  only  vote  YOURSELF,  but  that  you  urge 
others  to  vote. 

The  sole  function  of  the  Committee  on  Civic  Duty,  as 
expressed  in  its  original  declaration  of  principle,  is  to  insure 
the  best  possible  government  through  the  expression  at  the 
polls  of  the  judgment  of  ALL  men  and  women  qualified 
to  vote. 

OUR  COUNTRY  IS  BATTLING  ABROAD 
FOR  DEMOCRACY.  DO  YOUR  SHARE  AT 
HOME  BY  EXERCISING  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 
DEMOCRACY'S  MOST  CHERISHED  POSSESSION. 


COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIC  DUTY 

H.  U.  BRANDENSTEIN President 

FREDERICK  J.  KOSTER Vice-President 

MRS.  M.  C.  SLOSS Vice-President 

MISS  LAURA  McKINSTRY Vice-President 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET Vice-President 

GEORGE  C.  BOARDMAN Secretary 

JOHN  A.  McGREGOR Treasurer 

MRS.  E.  L.  BALDWIN. . .  Chairman  Woman's  Auxiliary 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


JOHN  S.  DRUM 
ANDREW  CARRIGAN 
W.  D.  FENNIMORE 
C.  H.  BENTLEY 
ANGELO  J.  ROSSI 
DR.  THEO.  RETHERS 


RICHARD  W.  COSTELLO 
A.  B.  C.  DOHRMANN 
GEORGE  Q.  CHASE 
GEORGE  M.  ROLPH 
MARSHALL  HALE 
MILTON  H.  ESBERG 


DR.  WASHINGTON  DODGE 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE 


A.  B.  C.  DOHRMANN 
RICHARD  COSTELLO 
DR.  THOMAS  W.  HUNTINGTON 
W.  C.  KIEFER 
DR.  GEORGE  W.  MERRITT 
OTTO  IRVING  WISE 
ANDREW  CARRIGAN 
MISS  ROSE  STEINHART 
HENRY  PAYOT 
J.  O.  GANTNER 
FREDERICK  J.  KOSTER 
D.  GHIRARDELLI 
PHILIP  J.  FAY 


H.  U.  BRANDENSTEIN 
ALBERT  H.  MARTIN 
GEORGE  C.  BOARDMAN 
MRS.  GEORGE  THURSTON 
MRS.  HENRY  PAYOT 
MILTON  H.  ESBERG 
CHARLES  H.  BENTLEY 
JOHN  S.  DRUM 
DR.  J.  K.  PLINCZ 
GEORGE  Q.  CHASE 
GEORGE  M.  ROLPH 
TOHN  A.  McGREGOR 
S.  N.  RUCKER 
MRS.  M.  C.  SLOSS 


prima  donna  on  the  American  stage ;  Harry 
Short,  an  eccentric  comedian  of  the  Raymond 
Hitchcock  type;  Ida  Fitzhugh,  comedienne, 
who  has  made  thousands  laugh  on  Broad- 
way ;  Marie  Fanchonetti,  an  exceptionally 
clever  dancer;  Harry  and  Lew  Seymour,  fun- 
makers  recruited  from  vaudeville ;  Leon 
Francol,  a  Russian  actor  admirably  suited  to 
his  role,  and  Tilyou  and  Ward,  topsy-turvy 
dancers.  

The  New  Bill  it  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  a  novel  show  for 
next  week.  Trixie  Friganza,  one  of  the  best  I 
and  most  popular  comediennes  on  the  stage, 
will  head  the  bill  and  will  delight  her  audi- 
ences with  new  songs.  She  wall  have  the  as- 
sistance of  those  famous  dancers,  Melissa 
Ten  Eyck  and  Max  Weily. 

Aveling  and  Lloyd,  who  call  themselves 
"two  Southern  gentlemen,"  because  their  dia- 
logue is  given  in  Southern  dialect,  will  enter- 
tain with  a  clever  and  humorous  "patter," 
written  for  them  by  Aaron   Hoffman. 

Franker  Wood  and  Bunee  Wyde,  one  of 
the  most  popular  teams  in  vaudeville,  will 
present  their  newest  offering,  "That's  AH 
Right,"  written  for  them  by  Frank  Orth.  The 
scene  is  the  deck  of  a  private  yacht  and  the 
dialogue,  songs,  and  dances  are  not  only  ap- 
propriate but  also  particularly  witty,  clever, 
and  diverting. 

Betty  Bond  has  already  made  a  splendid 
reputation  for  herself.  She  is  youthful  and 
attractive  and  her  specialty,  which  she  calls 
"Five  Flights  of  Musical  Comedy,"  is  several 
character  studies  in  song,  arranged  for  her 
by  Charles  McCarron. 

The  thrilling  play,  "Submarine  F-7,"  which 
is  proving  a  great  sensation;  Fleta  Brown 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  the  singing  composers, 
and  Nina  Payne,  in  her  fascinating  and 
quaint  dances,  will  also  be  included  in  the  bill. 

An  extra  added  attraction  will  be  "Milo," 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  ever  pre- 
sented on  a  stage.  Even  after  seeing  "Milo," 
the  audience  is  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and 
on  all  sides  the  question  is  asked,  "Who  is 
Milo?     Is  he  a  woman,  or  she  a  man?" 


"Pollyanna"  Next  Columbia  Attraction. 
''Pollyanna,"  now  one  of  the  best-known 
plays  upon  the  American  stage,  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday  evening, 
November  12th,  and  will  remain  there  for 
two  weeks.  It  brings  to  the  local  stage  the 
diverting  characters  found  in  Eleanor  Por- 
ter's stories  of  world-wide  circulation,  show- 
ing how  an  orphan  girl,  with  her  sunny  na- 
ture and  quaintly  optimistic  epigrams,  alters 
the  mental  attitude  of  many  very  human  per- 
sons embittered  by  chronic  grouchiness  and 
despondency.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  a  New 
England  village  and  visualize  the  familiar 
characters  and  incidents  of  the  glad-books. 
Helen  Hayes  leads  the  cast,  and  those  promi- 
nent in  her  support  are  George  Alison,  John 
Webster,  Fanchon  Campbell,  Agnes  Gildea, 
Adrian  Morgan,  Donald  McLelland,  and 
others.  

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Alfred  Hertz  has  arranged  a  fascinating 
programme  of  light  music  for  the  second 
"Pop"  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  will  be  given  at 
2 :30  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 4th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

Ambroise  Thomas'  overture  to  his  opera, 
"Mignon,"  will  open  the  concert.  The  over- 
ture is  full  of  grace  and  delicacy  and  con- 
tains the  principal  themes  of  the  opera, 
notably  "Knowest  Thou  the  Land"  and 
Filina's   "Polonaise." 

Tschaikowsky  will  be  represented  by  his 
exquisite  "Andante  Cantabile,"  based  on  a 
Russian  folk  song,  and  originally  written  for 
a  string  quartet.  Schumann's  "Traumerei," 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  music  lovers,  is 
scheduled  for  performance,  as  is  Sibelius' 
"Valse  Triste"  and  Georges  Enesco's  First 
Roumanian  Rhapsody,  the  latter  a  brilliant 
composition,  freely  constructed  as  to  form 
and  based  on  Roumanian  folk  songs.  Liszt's 
"Les  Preludes"  as  performed  by  Hertz  should 
rouse  the  audience  to  enthusiasm. 

The  third  pair  of  regular  symphony  con- 
certs is  announced  for  the  afternoons  of  Fri- 
day, November  9th,  and  Sunday,  November 
11th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  The  programme 
embraces  Brahms'  Second  Symphony  in  D 
major,  which  will  be  the  principal  offering. 
Sibelius'  heroic  and  soulful  tone-poem,  "En 
Saga,"  and  the  overture  to  "Gwendoline,"  by 
Chabrier,  will  be  the  other  fine  offerings. 


Leo  Ornstein  in  Concert  at  Berkeley. 

Lovers  of  modern  music  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  Leo  Ornstein,  the  ultra-modern 
composer  and  piano  virtuoso,  will  be  heard 
at  Wheeler  Hall,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  under  the  auspices  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee  next  Thursday  night  at  8  :30 
o'clock  sharp. 

While  Ornstein,  the  most  advanced  of  the 
futurists  in  music,  is  more  in  sympathy  with 
the    liberating    tendencies    of   modern    music, 
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Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
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he  is  not  such  an  unconscious  heretic  as  to 
be  unsympathetic  to  the  great  masters  of  the 
classical  epoch.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  great 
futurists  are  the  equal  of  Ornstein  as  a 
Chopin  player,  and  a  sonata  by  Beethoven, 
the  greatest  of  the  masters  of  the  classical 
school,  has  been  chosen  by  this  young  genius 
as  the  opening  number  of  his  programme. 

As  an  educational  feature  Thursday's  con- 
cert at  the  university-  is  to  be  commended, 
and  the  entertainment  committee,  believing 
that  at  this  time  good  music  should  be  put 
closer  to,  and  not  further  away,  from  the 
people,  has  placed  the  prices  at  50  cents  and 
SI,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  every  one, 
no  matter  how  slim  his  purse,  to  hear  Mr. 
Ornstein.  Seats  are  on  sale  at  the  usual 
places. 


.^  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz *  *  Conductor, 

2nd  "  POP  "  CONCERT— At  Popular  Prices 
CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  NOV.  4,  at  2:30  Sharp 
Programme — Overture,  "Mignon,"  Thomas; 
Andante  Cantabile,  Tschaikowsky;  "Traume- 
rei."' Schumann;  "Roumanian  Rhapsody," 
Enesco;  "Valse  Triste,"  Sibelius;  "Les  Pre- 
ludes,"  Liszt. 

Prices — 25c,    50c,   75c,   $1.     Tickets  at   Sher- 
man,    Clay    &    Co.'s    except    concert    days;    at 
Cort  Theatre   on  concert  day  only. 
Next — Nov.  9-11,   3d  Pair  Symphony  Concerts. 


O 


RPHFTTM         O'FARREL  STREET 

IIU  11LU 1T1  B^eo,  Sl(Ktaon  ^  Powefl 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every    Day. 

TRIXIE  FRIGANZA 

in    Songs — with    Melissa    Ten    Eyck    and    Max 

Welly  in  Dances. 
AYELING  and  LLOYD,  "Two  Southern  Gen- 
tlemen," in  a  Patter  Written  by  Aaron  Hoff- 
man; FRANKER  WOOD  and  BUNEE  WYDE, 
in  "That's  All  Right";  BETTY  BOND,  in 
■"Five  Flights  of  Musical  Comedy";  NINA 
PAYNE,  in  Character  Studies  in  Dance ; 
"SUBMARINE  F-7."  a  Representation  of  a 
Submarine  in  Action;  FLETA  BROWN  and 
HERBERT  SPENCER,  Vaudeville's  Singing 
Composers. 

Extra  Added  Attraction, 
MILO? 
Evening    prices,    10c,    25c,    50c.    75c.      Mati- 
nee   prices     (except    Saturdays,     Sundays    and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  1ftM' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sti.      Phone  Franklin  160 

Second  and  Last  Week  Begins  Sunday,  Nov.  4 

Matinees   Wednesday  and   Saturday 

A.    H.     Woods    Presents    a    Great    New    Play 

Founded  on  a  Great  Old  One 

"  Potash  and  Perlmutter 
in  Society" 

By   Montague  Glass   and   Roi   Cooper   Megrue 
Oct.   12— "POLLYANNA." 


CQRT> 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time     Saturday    night — La     Scala     Grand 

Opera   Company   in    "Barber  of   Seville" 

Beginning    Sunday    Night,    Nov.    4 

ANNA   HELD 

In    Her    Gorgeously    Bewildering    Musical 

Comedy 

"FOLLOW  ME" 

Nights,   50c  to  $2;  Sat.  mat..    5    - 
BEST  SEATS  $1.00  WED 
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VANITY   FAIR. 

For  you,  too,  says  the  editor  of  the 
woman's  magazine,  the  war  will  open  up  new 
vistas  Everi  though  you  have  children  you 
need  no  longer  be  all  mother.  If  you  have 
no  children  you  need  not  focus  your  whole 
attention  on  your  husband,  your  home,  and 
your  play.  You  have  now  the  opportunity  to 
"row.  You  can  move  toward  some  great  goal 
"with  bated  breath."  It  need  not  consume 
much  time, -but  "it  must  be  something  vital 
enouah  to  the  individual  to  make  her  hold  her 
breath  over  it."  The  breath  seems  to  play 
a  large  part  in  these  incitements.  We  our- 
selves have  known  so  many  women  who 
breathe  fast  and  think  they  are  busy. 

The  women's  magazines  are  simply  panting 
with     patriotic     ardor     nowadays.      Anything 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Balfoub.Wii^jamson  &  Co.,  London.  Liverpool 

and  New  York. 
Williamson,  Balfoub  &  Co..  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. 


PACIFIC  MAILS-SCO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  14.001  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"COLOMBIA" 5*:!sJJ°vJZ 

"VENEZUELA"    Sails  Dec.  1 5 

"ECUADOR" Sails  Jim.  12 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment ) 

NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"SANTA  CRUZ"  (12.000 tons)....  Sails  Nov.  17 

"  COLUSA"  (15.000  tons) Sails  Jan.  12 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA.    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


■■■'■■**  :■■■■■  J1'         :l    .       'I    J   ,  U"fenlfcnUldl 
'  I      Ik      ■  {Jy     Screw  Amer 

I  xj  l-Acry  21 


S70 
at  CI. 
dCl, 
Twin 

Qerlcan 


■^  Sonoma",    Vantura" 

-The  Delightful  Way! 

*!,f2\nD?,,N°*-2°.Dec.ll 

'OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.,  601  MarketSt..S.F. 
ILine  to  Sydney,  Australia,  Pac  loar,  S337.50  Ut  n.] 


FJ  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Yallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP    ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20   p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Hag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  PaciBc  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  imd  JAVA 

Sailings  nom  San  Francisco.  Nov.  1 0.  Nov.  24.  Dec.  8 

tsbrie  $100.  YOKOHAMA  c2,°b?„  $150.r.t.j 

Address.  J.  D.  Srr,-l.„l,  &  Bros  (V  60!  Market  Si.  S.F. 


"Travel  dJithouffrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
v without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

!Tel.Keamy3512 


"goes"  so  long  as  it  is  prefaced  with  correct 
formulas,  something  about  the  war  being  won 
by  women  as  much  as  by  men,  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  boudoir  as  well  as  in  the  trench. 
The  woman  patriot,  vibrant  with  the  resolve 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  can 
do  her  share  by  donning  appropriate  cos- 
tumes—"artillery  red"  is  much  advocated  just 
now  for  this  purpose.  Every  detail  of  her 
toilet  from  cosmetics  to  corsets  should  reflect 
her  new  enthusiasms.  Take  talcum  powder, 
for  example.  What  holier  mission  can  there 
be  than  a  constant  cheerfulness,  and  how  can 
this  be  better  attained  than  by  rubbing  the 
whole  body  after  bathing  with  some  smooth 
and  emollient  application?  Embroidery  may 
be  embellished  with  suitable  emblems  calcu- 
lated to  bring  despair  to  tyrants.  Woman's 
first  duty  is  to  be  beautiful,  and  this  is  a 
time  when  all  we  women  must  do  our  duty 
regardless  of  cost. 

Of  course  there  is  a  more  serious  note 
sandwiched  in  between  the  driveling  fiction 
and  the  dress  patterns.  In  time  of  war,  we 
are  told,  it  is  essential  that  the  people  shall 
be  well  fed.  Now  hold  up  your  hand  and 
count  the  fingers,  count  them  carefully.  Five, 
are  there  not?  Count  them  again  to  make 
sure.  Five  again  ?  Very  well,  then.  Remem- 
ber that  there  are  five  kinds  of  food — pro- 
teins, starches,  sugars,  fats,  and  another  de- 
scribed as  "body  regulating."  Always  think 
of  food  in  terms  of  these  groups,  and  see 
that  your  husband,  son,  brother,  father,  or 
lover — five  again — get  a  whack  at  each  of 
them  every  day.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  results.  You  will  be  still  more  surprised 
if  your  men  folk  get  the  idea  that  they  are 
being  dieted  or  rationed  instead  of  just  fed. 
Do  not  tell  them.  This  is  where  we  women 
must  use  our  guile.  If  you  can  not  get  meat 
give  them  dried  peas  and  see  the  Germans 
run.  Bombard  the  enemy  with  the  "balanced 
ration."  Raid  his  trenches — symbolically — 
with  the  five  kinds  of  food,  one  for  each 
finger  of  the  hand.     Buy  a  liberty  bond. 

The  fiction  is  not  without  its  tinge  of  that 
kind  of  patriotism  which  consists  in  urging 
women  to  do  what  thejr  want  to  do,  and  to  do 
more  of  it.  There  is  a  touching  little  story 
about  Janet,  wife  of  a  fashionable  physician, 
who  spends  her  time  looking  pretty  and  play- 
ing tennis.  Her  husband  wants  a  baby,  and, 
indeed,  "there  was  only  one  thing  needed  to 
make  the  picture  complete.  Janet  was  created 
for  motherhood — that  was  clear  to  be  seen ; 
but,  with  woman's  eternal  self-sacrifice,  she 
had  put  all  that  behind  her — for  the  sake  of 
his  career.  It  humbled  him  while  it  filled 
him  with  pride,  it  kept  him  forever  marveling 
at  the  strength  of  woman's  love."  Why  a 
baby  should  interfere  with  his  career  is  not 
apparent,  although  it  might  interfere  with 
Janet's  tennis.  But  there  you  are.  It  is  so 
easy  to  canonize  ourselves  by  inscribing  tri- 
umphant halos   around  our  vices. 

Woman's  duty  is  to  be  beautiful,  says  the 
new  patriotism.  Get  rid  of  your  bad  points. 
Improve  your  figure.  Acquire  a  complexion. 
(Send  stamped,  directed  envelope  for  a  depila- 
tory, a  pumice  cream,  or  a  chin  bandage. 
Buy  a  liberty  bond.  The  war  can  be  won  in 
the  boudoir.)  Incurable  uglinesses  may  at 
least  be  concealed.  If  you  have  hideous  ears, 
hide  them.  If  your  feet  are  big — well,  we 
all  have  our  crosses  to  bear.  And  art  may 
do   much. 

Corsets,  for  example.  We  learn  with  hor- 
ror that  there  are  women,  otherwise  patriotic, 
who  put  on,  or  take  off,  their  corsets  without 
unlacing  them.  We  wonder  how  they  do  it, 
but  we  are  not  told.  In  putting  on  your 
corset  you  must  first  determine  where  you 
want  your  waist  line  to  be,  and  this  will  de- 
pend on  the  depth  and  reality  of  your  patriot- 
ism. Tie  the  lower  strings  first,  not  at  the 
waist  line,  "but  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
below  the  waist."  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing missing  here  from  the  specification.  It 
is  vague,  but  we  know  better  than  to  ask 
questions.  We  tried  that  once^  -  Now  fasten 
the  garters,  "three  for  each  leg— front,  back, 
and  side,"  and  buy  another  .  liberty  bond. 
This  "prevents  the  corset  riding  up  and  thus 
raising  the  .waist  line."  Now  haul  in  the 
slack  below  the  waist  line,  stow- the- jib,- and 
belay.  Send  the  waist  strings  .  aft  to  the 
windlass,  and  get  a  cinch  on  them.  You- will 
find  that  your. waist  line  "is  at  least  an  inch 
lower  after  adopting  this  method."-  -And -it 
need  hardly  be  said  -that  the  world  will  be 
all  the  safer  for  democracy.  At  a  time  when 
the  men  of  the  nation  are  prepared -to  -do 
almost  anything  it  would  ill  become  us  women 
to  shrink  from  the  heroic  self-sacrifices  de- 
manded by  the  new  toilet.  Now  we  know 
what  the  editor  means  when  he  says  that 
women  must  hold  their  breath. 


Claiming  that  the  "spirit  of  murder  and 
disregard  for  law  has  led  to  the  killing  of 
more  than  28,000  negroes  during  the  last 
thirty  years,"  a  new  political  party  was  or- 
ganized recently  in  Atlantic  City  by  a  con- 
vention composed  of  four  hundred  prominent 
negro  clergy  and  professional  men.  The  party 
is  to  be  known  as  the  National  Independent 
Civil  and  Political  Party  of  America. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Slinset  Route    Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


"Ogden  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.     Con- 


necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"Golden    State  Roilte" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Oil-Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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THROUG 


PORTLAND 
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Columbia  Ri 
Gorcre 


S.  F.  BOOTH.  General  Age 
:     673  Market  Street... 
■    San  Francisco 


!  Western 
I,  Pacific 

Through  Service 
DAILY 

to 

Chicago       St.  Louis 
Kansas  City     Omaha 

via 

Salt  Lake  City 
and  Denver 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Standard  and  Tourist  Sleepers 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Electric  Lights 

Tickets.  Information,  literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

OAKLAND : 
1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  minister  was  endeavoring  to  teach  the 
significance  of  white  to  a  Sunday-school  class. 
"Why,"  said  he,  "does  a  bride  invariably 
desire  to  be  clothed  in  white  at  her  marriage?" 
As  no  one  answered,  he  explained.  "White," 
said  he,  "stands  for  joy,  and  the  wedding  day 
is  the  most  joyous  occasion  of  a  woman's 
life."  A  small  boy  queried:  "Why  do  the  men 
all  wear  black  ?" 

A  gentleman  visited  the  house  of  a  friend. 
The  butler,  an  Irishman,  acted  very  kindly 
towards  him.  He  waited  upon  him  at  dinner, 
brushed  his  clothes,  and  saw  him  into  his 
carriage.  The  gentleman,  who  was  very  mis- 
erly, never  offered  a  tip,  so,  as  a  little  re- 
minder, Pat  said  to  him:  "Faith,  sor,  if  you 
lose  your  purse  on  the  way,  remember  you 
didn't  pull  it  out  hereabouts." 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA   STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL, 
Portland.  Ore.  London.  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


The  other  day  a  well-known  music-hall 
artist  was  chatting  to  a  London  journalist 
whose  paper  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon 
for  accuracy  of  statements.  "My  dear  fel- 
low," the  comedian  said,  "I  think  that  what 
you  want  is  a  bishop  on  your  staff."  "A 
bishop!  Why?"  asked  the  journalist  in 
amazement.  "Because,"  answered  the  other 
with  a  smile,  "some  of  the  statements  in  your 
paper  are  in  sore  need  of  confirmation." 

Here  is  a  negro  story  which  Raymond 
Blathwayt  heard  from  O.  W.  Holmes  and  re- 
counts in  his  recently  published  book, 
"Through  Life  and  Around  the  World."  A 
negro  was  called  upon  to  give  witness  in  a 
burglary  case  against  a  prisoner.  "Do  you 
call  him  a  thief?"  threateningly  demanded 
counsel  for  the  defense.  "I'm  not  going  to  say 
he's  a  thief,  sah,  but  what  I  says  is  dis :  If  I 
was  a  chicken  and  I  saw  dat  nigger  loafin' 
aroun',  I'd  roost  high — dat's  all !" 


The  Anzac  read  the  advertisement  on  the 
door,  and  strolled  in.  "I  want  ter  speak  ter 
a  pal  o'  mine,"  he  said.  "Ah,  yes.  Be 
seated,  my  dear  good  sir."  Then  in  a  dreamy 
voice  the  medium  began  to  ring  up  the  Be- 
yond. "I  am  in  touch  with  the  person  you 
want,"  he  said  at  last.  "He  tells  me  that 
he  has  made  a  lot  of  friends.  Already  he  has 
met  Cromwell,  Shakespeare,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Henry  Irving,  Mark  Twain,  Balzac,  and 
a  score  of  others."  "Gee !"  muttered  the 
Australian.  "Jim  alius  was  a  hustler.  'E 
aint  bin  dead  an  hour  yet." 


A  gentleman  who  was  visiting  his  lawyer 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  will  insisted 
that  a  final  request  be  attached  to  the  docu- 
ment. The  request  was  that  his  automobile 
be  buried  with  him  after  he  died.  His  law- 
yer tried  to  make  him  see  how  absurd  this 
was,  but  failed,  so  he  asked  the  gentleman's 
wife  to  use  her  influence  with  him.  She  did 
the  best  she  could,  but  she  also  failed. 
"Well,  John,"  she  said  finally,  "tell  me  why 
you  want  your  car  buried  with  you?"  "Be- 
cause I  have  never  gotten  into  a  hole  yet  but 
what  my  machine  could  pull  me  out,"  was 
the   reply. 


A  nervous  curate  essayed  to  preach  on 
Jonah  and  the  whale.  "And  for  three  days 
and  three   nights,"   he   began,   "Jonah   was   in 

the "      He    blushed,    stammered,    stopped, 

and  then  started  again.     "For  three  days  and 

three   nights   Jonah    was   in    the "      Once 

more  he  was  covered  with  confusion,  and 
once  more  he  stopped  and  mopped  his  face, 
from  which  the  perspiration  was  literally 
pouring.  Then  he  gathered  his  courage  in 
both  hands,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  he  fin- 
ished triumphantly :  "And  for  three  days  and 
three  nights  Jonah  was  in  the  society  of  the 
whale." 


A  woman  called  at  a  police  station  and 
complained  to  the  officer  in  charge  that  her 
husband  had,  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  kept 
her  a  prisoner  at  home  for  ten  days.  "Ah," 
said  the  officer,  "does  he  lock  the  doors  on 
you?"  "Certainly  not."  "Does  he  have 
somebody  to  guard  you  and  keep  you  from 
going  out?"  "No,  sir;  not  he."  "Well,  does 
he — does  he  tie  you  to  anything?"  "No,  sir; 
he   dare   not."     "Well,    I    should   say,   madam, 


that — pray  excuse  me — that  you  have  about 
all  the  freedom  you  could  want."  "Gracious 
goodness  !"  exclaimed  the  lady  with  clenched 
fingers  and  flashing  eye,  "a  horrid  mouse  tied 
to  the  top  of  the  box  with  my  hat  in  it,  and 
you  talk  to  me  about  all  the  freedom  I  could 
want." 


A  motorist,  journeying  through  the  Rumpus 
Ridge  region  of  Arkansas,  came  upon  two 
men  wallowing  in  the  dust  of  the  big  road  and 
belaboring  each  other  zealously.  As  the  trav- 
eler brought  his  car  to  a  halt  to  keep  from 
running  over  the  combatants,  they  arose  and 
whacked  a  portion  of  the  dust  from  their  gar- 
ments. Then,  stepping  from  the  track,  they 
produced  pipes  from  their  pockets,  and  one 
offered  his  tobacco  to  the  other  in  the  most 
amicable  way.  "Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  motorist,  "but  what  were  you  fighting 
about?"  "Aw,  that  wasn't  fighting,  precizely," 
replied  one  of  the  men.  "My  name  is  Gap 
Johnson,  and  my  oldest  girls  are  beginning 
to  wall  their  eyes  and  talk  about  love.  This 
yur  gent  is  Bung  Shaddock,  the  best  rough- 
and-tumble  scrapper  on  the  Ridge.  I  ain't  as 
soople  as  I  used  to  be,  and  I'm  just  practicing 
up  with  him  against  the  time  when  I'll  have 
to  fight  a  passel  of  sons-in-law."  , 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Genesis  and  "Revelations  " 
The    Serpent,   expelled   from   the  Garden   of  Eden, 
Went  off  on  a  voyage   and   landed   in   Sweden, 
Where,  weary  of  playing  with  apples  and  pairs, 
He  entered  the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

— A.    W.,    in    London   Chronicle. 

Blame  It  on  the  Tire. 
He  didn't  pump  it   full  enough,  though  all  the  air 

is  free; 
He  left  it  soft  and  spongy-like,  and  scooted  on  with 

glee; 
He  skidded  and  he  gridded  and  whooped   through 
dust  and  mire. 

And   when    it    burst 
He  cursed  and  cursed. 
And  blamed  it  on  the  tire. 

He    drove    it    on    the    street-car    tracks    with    confi- 
dence superb; 
He  scraped  it  on  the  lamp-posts  and  he  scraped  it 

on  the  curb; 
He    slammed    it    and    he    jammed    it    any    way    he 
might   desire, 

And  when  it  popped, 
Right  out  he  hopped, 
And  blamed  it  on  the  tire. 

He    cut    it    on    some    broken    glass,    but    said    that 

didn't    hurt; 
He  kept  right  on  through  sand  and  mud,  and  filled 

the  cut  with  dirt. 
It    spotted    there    and    rotted    there    and    soon    he 
howled  in  ire. 

When  up  it  blew 
He  blew  up  too, 
And  blamed  it  on  the  tire. 

He    put    on    chains    that    ground    and    chewed    and 

gouged  into  the  tread; 
He  knew  his  wheels  were  out  of  line,   "But  what 

of  that?"  he  said. 
He  whizzed  along  and  sizzed   along,    he  picked  up 
nails  and   wire, 

And  when  it  banged 
His  fists  he  whanged, 
And  blamed   it  on   the  tire. 

Who  is  this  man?     Go  ask  the  boys  who  meet  him 

every  day. 
Go  ask  the   boys  who  have  to  hear  the  things  he 

has  to  say. 
He  bores  in  and  he  roars  in  with  words  of  angry 
fire. 

Though  he's  to  blame. 
It's  all  the  same — 
He  blames  it  on  the  tire. 

— Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  in  the  Goodrich. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California   St.,    San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

Mission  Branch.  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  2 1  si  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Cement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haigbt  and  Belvedere 

June  30th,  1917 

Assets $04,566,290.79 

Deposits 61 ,381 ,120.63 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.185.170.16 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 259.642.ss 

Number  of  Depositors 65,717 

For  the  sir  months  ending  June  3rth.  1917.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and   Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACI1ITIES  —  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feet  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feel  long 

Manufacture™    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Work. :  City  Office : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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You  Would  Not   Neglect  Your  Family  Today — 
Why  Neglect  to  Provide  for  Their  Future  ? 

Your  finances  may  be  safe  now,  and  the 
income  for  the  support  of  those  dependent  on 
you  ample  and  regular.  Eut  are  you  sure  that 
they  will  always  be  well  cared  for? 

If  you  make  a  will  and  appoint  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  as  executor 
and  trustee,  your  estate  will  be  conserved  and 
the  income  paid  promptly  and  regularly  to 
those  for  whom  you  provide. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  with 
you  this  important  matter  of  having  your  own 
lawyer  write  your  will,  and  to  explain  our 
methods  when  acting  as  executor  and  trustee. 

Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

lOS    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savings 

Resources    over    $10,000,000 

A  general   banking_business 

transacted 

Commercial    and    Persona! 

Checking   Accounts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  t*e 
rate  of  4  percent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 
OFFICERS : 
A  Legallet. .President 
Leon   Bocqderaz  and 
J.  M.Dopas  ...Vice- 
Presidents 
A.  Bousquet.  Secretary 
W.  F.  Dcffy.  .  .Cashier 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital $  4."0'i.00O.0O 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,310,762.33 

Deposits 62.274,146.22 


Issues    Letters    of    Credit   and    Travelers* 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 


OFFICES  AT 


San  Francisco 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 

Higgias  Bldg. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE.  San  FiancUco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     ■    -    -     Manager 
Fhed'k   S.  Dick,   Assistant    Manager 
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Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Ethel  Mary  Crocker,  and  Count  Andre  de  Limur. 
Miss  Crocker  is  the  sister  of  Miss  Helen  Crocker, 
Mr  William  H.  Crocker,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Crocker.  Count  de  Limur  is  in  the  aviation  corps 
of  the  French  army  and  is  stationed  at  Blessy- 
IJelleville,  in  Lorraine.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the    wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Nina  Floyd  Eustis  of 
New  York,  and  the  Marquis  de  Polignac  was  sol- 
emnized Wednesday  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York,  Monsignor  M.  J. 
Lavelle  officiating.  Marquis  de  Polignac  and  his 
bride  are  well  known  in  San  Francisco,  having 
visited  here  on  various  occasions.  The  bride  is 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Walter  Floyd  Crosby  of 
New  York,  and  the  granddaughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gregory  Sutton  of  New  York.  The  Marquis 
de  Polignac  is  in  the  United  States  as  a  member 
of  the  French  high  commission  and  has  resided  in 
Washington  since  his  arrival  from  France.  He 
has  visited  San  Francisco  and  Burlingame  several 
times   in  the  past  two  years. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  of  New  York  was 
solemnized  Monday  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
The  recemony  was  held  in  the  winter  chapel  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Rankin  officiating.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ryan  are  well  known  in  San  Francisco,  having 
visited  here  very  frequently  in  recent  years. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Gene  Baker  and  Mr. 
Francis  McComas  was  solemnized  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mrs.  McComas  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
Baker  of  Oakland.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McComas  will  reside 
in  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  gave  a 
reception  Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home  on 
Washington  street  for  the  men  of  the  United 
States  training  camp.  Among  those  who  assisted 
in  receiving  the  guest  were  Mrs.  Philip  Van 
Home  Lansdale,  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Mrs.  Louis 
F.  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Nathan  M.  Moran,  Mrs.  Henry 
J.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carrigan,  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  Mrs. 
Julius  Weber,  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Hewlett,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Magee,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Marion 
Crocker,  Miss  Margaret  Trimble,  Miss  Alejandra 
Macondray,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss 
Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Helen  Tallant,  Miss  Louise 
Reding,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Mary  Gor- 
gas,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss 
Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Doris 
Durrell,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Flora 
Miller,   and   Miss  Amy  Long. 

Mrs.  William  C.  de  Fremery  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the 
Town    and    Country    Club.      Her    guests    included 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Build  your  home  on  a  large  Villa  Site  On  the 
sunny  slopes  adjoining  Hillsborough.  Won- 
derful year-round  climate.  Beautiful  views. 
Large  oaks.    No  fog.    No  ferries. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manager 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


Position  Desired  as  Private  Secretary 

Best  local  business  and 
social  references. 

Address  MISS  KELLEY, 

THE  LAUGHLIN  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones  Prospect  4697— Prospect  3620 


Mrs  Frank  H.  Proctor,  Mrs.  Allan  Henshaw 
Chickering,  Mrs.  Charles  Wingate,  Mrs.  Charles 
Keeney,  Mrs.  Charles  Bates,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Louis  Ghir- 
ardelli,   and   Miss  Beatrice   Simpson. 

Mrs  Mark  Gerstle  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  on  Washington  Street,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  John  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Frank  \\ . 
Griffin,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Max  Roths- 
child, Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Hager,  and  Miss  Celia  O'Connor. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lacey  Brayton  enter- 
tained at  a  dance  Monday  evening  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Therese  Alston  Williams.  The  affair  was 
held  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  clearing  house  for  Rou- 
mania  and  Free  Belgium,  a  discourse  was  given 
Tuesday  at  the  studio  of  Miss  E.  Charlton  For- 
tune by  Miss  Brunhilde  Chesney,  who  recently 
arrived  in  the  United  States  frum  India.  The 
patronesses  of  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Hall  McAllis- 
ter Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutcheon,  Mrs.  Henry 
Irving  Coon,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen,  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard,  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  Mrs.  Bronte  Aitken, 
Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh,  Miss  Winifred  Morrison, 
Miss  Angela  Morrison,  Miss  Marian  Huntington, 
and  Miss  Louise  Sprague. 

Dr.  George  Willcutt  and  Mrs.  Willcutt  gave  a 
tea  Sunday  at  their  home  on  Jackson  street,  fol- 
lowing the  christening  of  their  little  son  at  Trin- 
ity Church.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wyatt  Eustis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Ross  Baker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt 
Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Grau,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Willcutt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Schmidt, 
Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin,  Mrs.  Ursula  Stone 
Shean,  Mrs.  Walter  Treat,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker, 
Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Myra  Treat,  Miss  Aileen 
Treat,  Miss  Ruth  Loring,  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes,  Mr. 
James  Stewart,  Mr.  Arthur  Fennimore  and  Mr. 
Philip  Baker. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  gave  a  reception  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in 
compliment  to  the  men  of  the  United  States 
Training    Camp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly  gave  a  recep- 
tion Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  in  honor  of  the  Abbe  Patrice  Flynn  of 
Paris. 

Miss  Martha  Sutton  gave  a  bridge-tea  Friday 
at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street,  compliment- 
ing Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins,  who  is  visiting  here 
from  her  home  in  Hollister. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor 
of  her  daughter,  Miss  *  Marie  Louise  Winslow. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ox- 
nard, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs.  James 
Ward  Keeney,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet,  Miss  Gretchen  von  Phul,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Baldwin,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Flora 
Miller,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Emily  Pope, 
Miss  Helen  Tallant,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss 
Alice  Hanchett,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss 
Jeannette  Bertheau,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss 
Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Lieutenant  F.  N.  Ingle- 
hart,  Captain  Robert  McDonald,  Mr.  Brooke  Saw- 
yer, Mr.  Alfred  Ramsay,  Mr.  Edward  Breiss, 
Mr.  Benton  Hartley,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr. 
John  Hayes,  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis,  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones, 
Mr.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  Mr.  Wilfred  Aus- 
tin, Mr.  Charles  Tuttle,  Mr.  Howard  Bremond, 
Mr.  Stanford  Gwin,  Mr.  Charles  Kimber,  Mr. 
G.  B.  Jones,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Peters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome  were  hosts  at  a 
dinner-dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Tuesday 
evening,  complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Robert 
Plate  of  New  York.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Miss  Helen  Keeney, 
Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Paymaster  Walter  Izard,  Mr. 
Willard  Drown,  Mr.  Frank  Jones,  and  Mr.  Percy 
King. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro  were  hosts  at  a 
reception  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jack- 
son Street,  complimenting  the  men  of  the  United 
States  Training  Camp. 

Miss  Helen  Tallant  gave  a  theatre  party  and 
tea  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret 
Trimble  of  Santa  Barbara.  Among  her  guests 
were  Miss  Trimble,  Miss  Alejandra  Macondary, 
Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  and  Miss 
Cornelia   Clampett. 

Mrs.  Junius  Browne  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  on  Fillmore  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Harold  Stockton  Cook.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Arthur  Watson,  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs.  John 
Polhemus,  Mrs.  Clarence  Oddie,  Mrs.  Harold 
Casey,  Mrs.  Ernest  McCormick,  Mrs.  Roy 
Somers,  and  Miss  Katherine  Fisher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  L.  Roos  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently   at    the    Fairmont    Hotel    in    honor    of    Mrs. 


AccSerates 


Edgar  Born  of  Chicago.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ehrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Bachman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Jacobson  of 
Portland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merville  Schweitzer,  Mrs. 
Robert    Roos,    and    Mr.    Philip    Manson. 

Mrs.  George  Hammer  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  at 
her  home  in  Oakland,  complimenting  Miss  Ida 
Henshaw   and    Miss    Elise   Posey. 

Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  in  compliment  to  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  the 
fiancee  of  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Emily  Pope, 
Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss 
Marion  Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin, 
Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow, 
Miss  Flora  Miller,  and  Miss   Cornelia  Clampett. 

Among  the  guests  entertained  by  Mrs.  I.  Low- 
enberg  at  the  musical  tea  given  by  the  C.  P.  P. 
C.  W.  S.  N.  L.  on  Thursday,  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  were  Mesdames  Charles  Tremont  Pond, 
Dorothea  Isaac  Roberts,  John  P.  Young,  W.  W. 
Morrow,  Anna  B.  Denniston,  Marshal  Hale,  A. 
B.  C.  Dohrmann,  M.  J.  Brandenstein,  Ramon  Wil- 
son, David  Starr  Jordan,  S.  S.  Dutton,  J.  L. 
Moody,  F.  W.  Clampett,  Julius  Kahn,  D.  Mc- 
Master,  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown,  S.  S.  Kahn, 
Horace  Ball,  Eugene  Folsom,  J.  D.  Jessup,  Misses 
Marian  Huntington,  Marie  Withrow,  and  E.  S. 
Williams. 

*mm 

Major  Thomas  Holcorabe  and  Mrs.  Hol- 
combe  are  being  congratulated  on  the  birth 
of  a  son  at  their  home  in  Washington. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  Neville  Ricard  are 
being  congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
at   their   home   in   Tacoma. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Hatch  Kimball  are 
being  congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  are 
being  congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 


The  Open  House  Committee. 

The  eighteenth  open  house  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  November  3d,  8:30  to  12:30,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  S.  Austin  Wood,  corner  Presidio 
Avenue  and  Jackson  Street,  near  west  can- 
tonment. 

The  nineteenth  open  house  will  be  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  4th,  3  to  5,  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  2301 
Laguna  Street,  corner  of  Washington.  Fill- 
more and  Washington  Street  cars,  or  Union 
Street  cars,  to  Van  Ness  and  Washington. 

The  twentieth  open  house  will  be  held  on 
Sundaj'  evening,  November  4th,  7  to  9,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  McCone  McDonald,  2472  Union 
Street,  near  Scott  Street. 


The  Little  Theatre. 

The  second  series  of  plays  to  be  produced 
by  the  Players'  Club  in  their  Little  Theatre, 
No.  3209  Clay  Street,  will  have  its  opening 
performance  on  Monday  evening,  November 
5th,  with  the  presentation  of  John  Masefield's 
three-act  drama,  "The  Tragedy  of  Nan." 
This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Masefield's 
dramas.  Mrs.  Pearl  King  Tanner  will  play 
the  leading  part  of  Nan,  a  role  especially 
suited  to  her.  Playing  opposite  her  will  be 
Rafaelo  Brunnetto,  an  Italian  actor  from  the 
professional  stage  who  recently  has  become 
a  member  of  the  Little  Theatre.  William  S. 
Rainey  will  be  seen  as  the  simple-minded 
fiddler. 

Two  one-act  comedies  will  follow  this 
tragedy,  the  first  being  "Just  Women,"  by 
Colin  C.  Clements.  The  second  comedy  is 
"The  Belgian  Baby,"  by  Felton  Elkins,  who 
is  now  in  France  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance  Corps. 


In  all  the  great  European  hospitals  the 
mirror  is  in  use  in  multiple  ways,  and  in- 
stances of  remarkable  cures  effected  through 
its  use  are  on  record.  It  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  treatment  of  many  phases  of 
paralysis,  and  in  many  cases  which  have  no 
name  among  ailments  it  is  the  chief  part  of 
the  treatment.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  young 
soldier  came  to  the  military  hospital  in  To- 
ronto just  to  look  around,  and  his  limp  arm 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  instructor  in 
charge.  He  questioned  him,  and  examined 
his  arm.  There  was  no  feeling  whatever 
there.  The  arm  might  have  been  amputated 
so  far  as  the  young  man  was  concerned,  and 
he  had  no  hope  of  its  ever  being  any  better. 
The  instructor,  who  was  a  physician,  put  him 
on  a  table,  with  his  arm  beside  him,  and 
asked  him  to  move  his  fingers.  He  tried,  but 
no  action  resulted  from  the  effort.  This  was 
repeated  time  and  again,  the  instructor  think- 
ing that  an  impulse  from  the  brain  might 
push  through  to  the  motor  nerves  if  the  effort 
were  persistent  enough,  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  Then  a  mirror  was  placed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reflect  the  arm  and  hand  for  the  man. 
Again  he  was  told  to  move  his  fingers,  watch- 
ing the  hand  in  the  glass,  and  a  slight 
twitch  rewarded  his  effort.  Since  then  he  has 
been  steadily  improving.  Other  men  who 
have  lost  control  of  their  limbs  are  learning 
to  walk  by  watching  their  legs  in  the  glass 
as   they   try. 
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F.  N.  DOWLINC 


FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 

26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PAR* 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


Hotel 

mm 

I?s  Angles 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ban  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vke-Pres.  and  Hinging  Dirccter 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING, 
TENNIS.  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


CLOYNE  COUR1 

Berkeley,  California 

A  quiet,  sunny  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the    , 
Berkeley  hills— one  block  from  the  elec- 
tric ear  line— forty-five  minutes  from  the    I 
heart  of  San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Berkeley  4710 


J.  M.  PIERCE,  Mgj 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manage! 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PULING 


"Two  are  company."    "Yes,  until  after  they 
are  made  one." — Baltimore  -American. 


Large  Modern  Home  Completely  Furnishcc 

Garage  for  two  autos  and  one  acre  o 
garden,  in  exclusive  Claremont  sec 
tion  of  Berkeley,  for  rent  for  one  year 
Address  Box  B,  Argonaut  office. 
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I.  B.  SLOCUM 

Advocating  Salary  Instead  of  Fees 

E2£  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR 

MAKE  ME  YOUR  FIRST  CHOICE 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  have  gone  to  New 
York  for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  has  been  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  Coronado  with  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.    John   D.    Spreckels,    Sr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond,  who  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  in  New  York,  will  sail  today  for 
France,  where  she  will   remain  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs:  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  Miss  Flora 
Miller  have  reopened  their  apartment  at  Stanford 
Court,  after  having  passed  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn months  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San   Rafael   from  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Emilie  Parrott  and  her  brother,  Mr. 
Joseph  Parrott,  returned  a  few  days  ago  from 
American  Lake,  where  they  passed  a  few  days 
with  their  brother,   Lieutenant  John   Parrott. 

Mr.  William  Duncan  returned  Thursday  to  his 
home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks   in  the    East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quincy  Adams  Chase  have  re- 
opened their  home  in  Oakland,  after  a  sojourn 
of  three  months  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Lennox  Simpson,  who  have 
been  occupying  a  bungalow  at  La  Jolla,  will 
leave  in  a  few  days  for  their  future  home  in 
Peking. 

Mr.  Harry  Holbrook  has  arrived  from  Coronado 
and  is  a  guest  at  the  home  of  his  father,  Mr. 
Charles    Holbrook,    on    Van    Ness    Avenue. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  has  left  for  New 
York  to  join  Mr.   and   Mrs.   William    Sproule. 

Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  New  York,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
San  Francisco  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Bresse. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bandmann  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Florence  Bandmann,  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  San  Francisco,  after  a  trip  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  returned  last  week 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  their 
ranch    on  the   McCloud   River. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Potter,  will  pass  the  winter  at  their 


home  on  Washington  Street,  after  a  sojourn  in 
Aspen,    Colorado. 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Sacramento,  where  she  has  been  the 
guest  of   Mr.   and    Mrs.  John  Wilhoit. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Kales  will  arrive  next  month  to 
visit  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Tyson, 
in    Alameda. 

Miss  Katherine  Fisher  is  the  guest  of  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Eddy,   at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Margaret  Trimble  arrived  last  week  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  is  the  house  guest  of  Miss 
Alejandra    Macondray. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ford  has  returned  from  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  in   New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  returned  re- 
cently to  San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Cline  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Fillmore  Street  from  a  visit  to 
St.    Louis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gloucester  Willis  left  Monday 
for  the  East  for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Emmeline  Childs  left  Saturday  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  join  her  mother,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Ozro    Childs. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  returned  Saturday 
from  his  ranch  in  Chico,  where  he  had  been 
passing   several    days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles  have  taken  a 
house  on   Russian  Hill   for  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster  have  gone  to 
San  Diego,  where  they  will  reside  indefinitely. 

Dr.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman  have  re- 
opened their  home  on  Washington  Street,  after 
having  passed  the  summer  at  their  home  in  Wood- 
side. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Gerstle  is  passing  several 
weeks  in  New  York,  with  her  daughter.  Miss 
Miriam   Gerstle. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Crellin  passed  the  week-end  in 
Stockton  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Bates. 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Peterson  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  New  York,  after  a  visit  in  San  Mateo, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Har- 
riet   Peterson    Miller. 

Mrs.  Boswell  King  has  gone  to  New  York  for 
a    visit    of    several    weeks. 

Captain  Templin  Potts  and  Mrs.  Potts,  who 
have  been  occupying  a  house  in  Burlingame  for 
the  summer,  will  pass  the  winter  months  in  town. 

Judge  William  H.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt  and 
their  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  have  re- 
turned to  town,  after  having  passed  the  summer 
in   San   Rafael. 

Mrs.  Anna  Stow  Fithian  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Dorothy  Fithian,  have  taken  Mrs.  Edward 
Stow's  house   in    Santa  Barbara   for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  and  their 
little  son,  Master  Cranston  Chamberlin,  will  leave 
next  week  on  a  trip  through  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Arthur  MacArthur  is  en  route  to  the  East 
to  join  her  husband,  who  is  on  duty  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  She  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
Burnside  Norris. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Drexel  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Alice  Drexel,  will  arrive  next  month  from  their 
home  in  Newport  to  pass  the  winter  season  at 
their    home    in    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ward  Mailliard  and  Miss 
Marian  Leigh  Mailliard  have  reopened  their  home 
on  Gough  Street,  after  having  passed  the  summer 
in    Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Mill  Valley  from  a  sojourn  in 
New  York,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
White's  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Metcalf    Symmes. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  left  Monday  for  the 
East,   where  she  will   remain  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing   her    nephew    and    niece,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John 
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French  Confectioner/ 


For  breakfast  enjoy 
a  nicely  turned  chop 
and  gleaming  cup  of 
coffee    at  RUFFIEUX'S. 

Wholesale  and  retail  manufacturers  of  cakes, 
pastries,  ice  cieam  and  fancy  ices. 

211  POWELL  ST.    .     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AT  THE  BANQUET 


From  Shasta  Springs.    See  that  the  siphon  bears  the  "Shasta" 
label.      Imitations    are  numerous.      Ask   your   grocer   or    the 


SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY, 


SAN    FRANCISCO  -  OAKLAND 
SACRAMENTO-LOS  ANGELES 


Lloyd-Butler,  in  Saticoy,  is  spending  a  few  days 
in    Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Louis  Kelcey  arrived  Wednesday  from 
Australia  and  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Harry 
Webb,  of  New  York,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn  will  sail  today  from 
New    York   for   France. 

Mr.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  left  Monday  evening 
for  Texas,   where  he  will  join  the  aviation  corps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tempi eton  Crocker  are 
spending   several   days   in    Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  have  gone  to 
Del  Monte  for  a  visit  of  a  few  days. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  is  visiting  in  Los  Angeles  as 
the    guest   of   Mr.    and    Mrs,    J.    A.    Armstrong. 

Mrs.  Harry  R.  Williar  will  leave  next  week 
for  an  extended  visit  in  the  East. 

The  Misses  Beaver  have  rented  their  house  on 
Walnut  Street  and  will  spend  the  winter  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 


Alma  Gluck  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  appearances  of  Alma  Gluck  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  tomorrow  (Sunday)  after- 
noon, and  a  week  from  Sunday,  will  mark 
two  of  the  most  important  of  the  season's 
musical  events.  Opening  with  Bach's  "For- 
sake Me  Not,"  Mozart's  "Zeffiretti  lushing- 
hier,"  Spohr's  "Rose  Softly  Blooming,"  and 
Beethoven's  "Der  Kuss,"  which  constitute  the 
first  group,  will  then  come  Schubert's  "Die 
Post,"  Loewe's  "Kanzonetta,"  Brahm's  "Vor- 
schneiler  Schwur,"  Reger's  "Wiegenlied,"  and 
Richard  Strauss'  "Standchen,"  in  group  two. 
Debussy's  "Green"  and  "Fantoches,"  Glinka's 
Persian  song,  Moussorgsky's  "Starlet,  Where 
Art  Thou,"  and  Rachmaninoff's  "These  Ra- 
diant Nights,"  will  come  next ;  then  three 
works  by  Vogrich,  "Vaer  Daer,"  "De  ole 
Wichel,"  and  "Wenn  fromme  Kindlein  schla- 
fen  geh'n" ;  a  song  by  the  San  Francisco 
composer,  Mr.  William  J.  McCoy,  called  "The 
Only  Voice" ;  Grind's  dainty  ballad,  "Behave 
Yourself  Before  Folk,"  and  "The  Nightin- 
gale," by  Ward-Stephens.  With  such  an  array 
of  songs,  and  with  the  well-known  prodigality 
of  Miss  Gluck  in  giving  encore  numbers,  the 
offering   is   irresistible.      For   the    second   and 


final  concert,  a  week  from  Sunday,  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  changed  in  its  entirety,  and 
Signor  de  Stefano,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
world's  harpists,  will  act  as  assistant  to  the 
prima  donna.  Miss  Gluck's  Oakland  concert 
will  be  given  on  Tuesday  night  next  at  the 
Auditorium  Opera  House.  In  the  list  of 
songs  selected  for  rendition  across  the  bay,  a 
number  of  works  that  will  not  be  sung  in  San 
Francisco  are  announced.  Miss  Gluck  has 
never   before    sung   in    Oakland. 

The  Gluck  concerts  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer,  of  the  Will  L. 
Greenbaum  attractions,  and  Miss  Z.  W.  Potter 
is  managing  the  Oakland  concert.  The  tickets 
are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  at  Kohler  &  Chase's, 
and  at  the  theatre. 


The  hat-checking  privilege  at  a  Brooklyn 
(New  York)  cafe  has  been  leased  for  $4000 
a  year. 


RADIANT  FIRE 

INSTANTANEOUS 
HEAT 

No  Odor 

Artistic 
Practical 


For  Home  or 
Office 


See  Demonstration 

HOUSE 

HEATING 

DEPARTMENT 

Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric   Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

Phone  Sutter  140 
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Carefully  Guarded 

Watchful  sentinels  that  never 
sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento. 

The  electric  automatic  block  signal  system  is 
operated  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
watchfulness  as  to  seem  almost  superhuman.  Out 
of  an  average  of  300,000  indications  each  month 
not  a  single  false  movement  was  registered. 

M98%  of  all  trains  are  on  time" 

OAKLAND,  ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 

San  Francisco  Depot:  Key  Route  Ferry 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

phone— Douglas  2283 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He — But  if  he  marries  now,  won't  he  be 
called  a  coward?  She — Not  if  he  marries 
her. — Judge. 

XyM — Muchwed  has  a  new  runabout.  Hig- 
oee — I  thought  he  swore  he  never  would 
marry  again. — Houston  Post. 

"I  lost  heavily  in  that  electrical  concern." 
"How  could  you  lose  heavily  in  the  light  in- 
vestment ?" — Baltimore  American. 

Banker — Do  you  know  anything  about 
checks  and  drafts?  Applicant — Yes,  sir. 
I've  run  our  furnace  for  years. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"  Did  you  take  any  desperate  measures 
when  you  found  the  man  was  so  ill?"  "Yes, 
sir;  we  sent  for  a  doctor,  sir." — Baltimore 
American. 

"Is  Grump  a  club  man?"  "No  ;  the  only 
thing  he  is  a  member  of  is  the  human  race 
and  he's  not  in  very  good  standing  with  that." 
— Boston   Transcript. 

"You  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  your 
automobile."  "No,"  replied  Mr.  Chuggins ; 
"not  as  much  as  I  spend  outside,  fixing  it 
up." — Washington  Star. 

Judge — Where  did  the  automobile  hit  you? 
'Rastus — Well,  jedge,  if  I'd  been  carrying  a 
license  numbah  it  would  hab  busted  to  a  tnou- 
sand   pieces. — Dallas   News. 

Wife  (reading) — Thief  grabs  a  lady's  $500 
meshbag  with  two  pennies  in  it.  Husband  (a 
preacher) — Ah,  ladies  should  be  more  careful 
on   their  way  to   church. — Houston   Chronicle. 

Mike — Good  Hivins,  man!  If  Casey  has 
run  off  wid  yer  wife,  why  don't  ye  do  some- 
thin'?  Pat — I'll  not  do  a  thing.  Ut's  his 
own   fault.      I    warned   him. — Topeka    Capital. 

Griggs — r  see  by  the  papers  that  gowns 
may  be  worn  longer  next  season.  Briggs — 
Thank  heaven !  My  wile  never  wears  a 
gown  more  than  twice  at  present. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"We  want  men  of  big  ideas  in  Congress." 
"Well,"  rejoined  Senator  Sorghum,  "we've  got 
'era.  It's  very  seldom  that  any  of  us  men- 
tions anything  less  than  a  billion  dollars." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Gladys,"  said  Mr.  Cumrox,  "what's  the 
idea  of  these  extravagant  clothes  and  the  face 
make-up?"  "We  can't  ignore  the  fashion. 
I  don't  want  to  be  different  and  conspicuous." 
"Maybe    it's    all    right.      But    it    does   seem   to 


^  The  Argonaut  assumes  that  any  one  of 
its  readers  knows  that  if  a  Liberty  Bond 
is  lost  it  means  that  the  owner  is  out  that 
much  money.  In  a  safe  deposit  box  for 
sa}7  S4.00  a  year  Liberty  Bonds  and  other 
valuable  papers  can  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  fire  or  burglary . 

^  We  accordingly  advise  our  readers  not 
to  keep  their  bonds  and  other  valuable 
papers  at  home  or  in  an  office  safe,  but 
in  a  safe  deposit  box  at  the  Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults,  Crocker  Building,  Post 
and  Market  Streets. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


me  that  in  a  community  that  is  still  peace- 
able there's  no  need  of  so  much  camou- 
flage."— Washington  Star. 

First  Seaman — What's  that  wriggling  ob- 
ject off  there  near  the  horizon?  Second  Ditto 
— Guess  it  must  be  a  nervous  wreck. —  Widou: 

"This  is  the  stadium."  "Fine.  Now,  take 
us  through  the  curriculum.  They  say  you 
have  a  good  one  here." — Louin-ille  Courier- 
Journal. 

A  San  Francisco  man,  motoring  through 
Oakland,  was  pulled  up  for  excessive  speed. 
"Didn't  you  see  that  notice  'Dead  Slow'?"  in- 
quired the  policeman.  "Course  I  did,"  re- 
turned the  San  Francisco  man,  "but  I  thought 


it    referred    to    your    durned    old    town." — Lo 
Angeles  Times. 

"Since  he  has  been  at  college  Harry's 
ters  are  all  so  short."     "So's  Harry-     That 
why   he   writes   'em." — Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Flatbush — What  does  your  husban, 
call  your  dog?  Mrs.  Bensonhurst — When  he' 
calling  him  in  the  house  do  you  mean,  o 
chasing  him  out? — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Are  you  a  Socialist?"    "Yes."    "And  wha 
are  the  opinions  of  a  Socialist?"     "Same 
those   of  a   Republican   or  a   Democrat.     H 
thinks  he  could  run  the  government  a  grea 
deal  better,  if  he  could  only  get  hold  of  it." 
Washington  Star. 
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A  Depressing  Outcome. 

It  is  evident  that  both  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
by  a  majority  of  their  voters,  prefer  bad  government  to 
good.  New  York,  rejecting  a  man  of  high  character 
and  approved  record,  elects  to  the  mayoralty  a  candi- 
date espoused  and  backed  by  Tammany  Hall  and  W.  R. 
Hearst.  San  Francisco,  rejecting  the  nominees  of  the 
Municipal  Conference  puts  the  stamp  of  its  approval 
and  acceptance  upon  the  Rolph  regime,  and  incidentally 
elects  to  the  board  of  supervisors  the  notorious  Eugene 
Schmitz,  former  mayor  in  an  era  of  shameless  corrup- 
tion. Results  like  this  speak  for  themselves.  They 
illustrate  tendencies  which  no  man  of  intelligence  or 
patriotism  may  observe  without  profound  concern. 
What  is  there  to  hope  for  in  politics  when  the  metropo- 
lis gives  its  votes  to  organized  villainy,  when  a  city 
like  San  Francisco  approves  an  administration  dis- 
credited by  its  open  delinquencies — when  a  community, 
even  pretending  to  self-respect,  recalls  to  authority  a 
notorious  creature  like  Eugene  Schmitz? 

Xo  irreparable  harm  comes  to  communities  because 
of  mistakes  of  political  judgment — even  very  serious 
and  costly  mistakes.  Time  and  experience,  aided  by 
sober  second  thought,  may  correct  the  errors  of  haste, 
misinformation,  or  wrong-headedness.     But  it  is  quite 


another  thing  when  with  eyes  wide  open  and  in  the 
face  of  moral  issues  communities  throw  moral  con- 
siderations to  the  winds.  Social  organization  itself  is 
in  danger  when  this  sort  of  thing  happens — and  that  is 
just  what  has  happened  both  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  New  York  rejects  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
chooses  in  his  stead  a  creature  of  Tammany  Hall  be- 
cause New  York  prefers  a  characterless  nobody  to  a 
man  of  integrity  and  responsibility.  San  Francisco 
rejects  Messrs.  Dutton,  Sesnon,  et  al.,  gives  its  approval 
to  Rolphism,  and  recalls  Schmitz  to  its  governing  coun- 
cils because  it  prefers  cringing  cowardice  and  open 
criminality  to  honorable  dealing.  Intelligent  and 
serious-minded  men  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  what 
has  happened  both  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco  is 
illustrative  of  a  state  of  political  degeneracy,  tending 
to  nothing  less  grievous  than  the  collapse  of  the  system 
founded  by  our  fathers  and  under  which  we  have  lived 
in  prosperity  and  honor  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half. 

If  the  American  system  is  to  be  sustained  in  its  in- 
tegrity it  must  regain  the  moral  foundations  upon  which 
it  was  planted.  If  our  people  have  lost  their  moral 
bearings — and  they  appear  to  have  done  just  this — then 
something  must  bring  to  us  a  revival  of  the  old  spirit 
with  respect  for  the  old  standards,  else  we  shall  speedily 
fall  into  a  condition  comparable  to  the  chaos  which 
today  rules  in  Russia.  The  war  may  do  it.  It  will  do 
it  if  it  shall  go  to  lengths  of  bringing  sorrow  to  every 
hearth  and  put  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  every  heart. 
We  see  no  other  hope  for  return  to  the  traditional 
basis  of  American  life — and  of  American  politics. 


The  Lesson  of  Italy. 

The  disaster  on  the  Italian  front  is  to  be  accredited 
primarily  to  the  lack  of  material  supplies.  The  courage 
and  hardihood — the  man  power — that  carried  the 
forces  of  Italy  to  a  point  within  hailing  distance  of 
Trieste  might  have  sustained  this  advance  if  there 
had  been  the  backing  of  food  and  materials  of  war. 
The  weakness  which  enforced  retreat  with  sacrifice 
of  fighting  men  as  prisoners  of  war  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Italy  has  not  of  herself  a  sufficient  or- 
ganization of  industry  to  serve  as  a  material  basis 
for  protracted  warfare  against  a  highly  organized 
and  strongly  backed  foe.  While  Italy's  failure — so 
far  as  it  may  be  reckoned  a  failure — is  dissimilar  in 
kind,  it  is  yet  comparable  to  that  of  Russia,  where  both 
industry  and  politics  are  lacking  in  the  conditions 
essential  to  sustained  military  force. 

Italy  and  Russia  teach  us  that  while  in  Europe  there 
are  many  races,  many  tongues,  many  governments  of 
more  or  less  traditional  vitality,  there  are  in  truth  but 
three  strong  nationalities.  England,  Germany,  and 
France  only  are  qualified  by  their  social  and  industrial 
conditions  to  rank  as  independent  forces  under  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  warfare.  Other  European  coun- 
tries, including  Russia  and  Italy,  are  essentially 
dependent  in  a  military  sense  upon  outside  help,  and 
must  in  all  likelihood  so  continue  for  many  years  to 
come.  

What  has  happened  in  Italy  might  easily  have  been 
prevented  if  the  energies  of  the  Entente  Alliance  had 
been  so  coordinated  as  to  have  made  prompt  sup- 
port possible.  But  the  Entente  Powers  are  fighting 
several  wars  while  the  Central  Powers  are  fight- 
ing only  one.  While  the  Prussian  high  command 
dominates  all  military  operations  of  the  Central  Powers, 
the  Allied  Powers  are  divided  into  groups,  cooperating 
in  a  way,  but  not  with  the  certainty,  definiteness, 
and  unity  of  purpose  of  a  coordinated  force.  Military 
experts  have  now  for  many  months  been  alive  to  the 
need  for  a  closer  organization  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
and  the  Italian  incident  will,  we  hope,  tend  to  bring 
into  existence  a  centralized  administration   competent 


by  concession  of  authority  to  employ  all  the  resources 
of  the  Allied  countries  in  obedience  to  a  consolidated 
purpose  and  centralized  will.  France  is  understood  to 
be  willing  to  accept  such  an  arrangement ;  but  Eng- 
land— still  less  the  United  States — is  not  ready  to  co- 
operate in  an  organization  that  would  practically  elimi- 
nate national  initiative.  The  military  need  is  for  a 
grand  general  staff  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
Allied  nations,  with  a  commander-in-chief  to  be  se- 
lected by  them.  The  grand  general  staff  should  have 
absolute  control  over  all  the  fighting  forces,  with  au- 
thority to  make  requisition  on  the  several  governments 
for  troops  and  supplies  in  proportions  to  be  determined 
by  the  staff.  It  should  have  power  to  conduct  the 
war  as  one  war,  not  several  wars;  to  shift  troops  from 
front  to  front  as  necessity  and  judgment  may  dictate; 
to  subordinate  individual  national  aims  and  desires  to 
the  one  common  purpose  of  beating  the  Teutonic  foe. 
Until  this  is  done  the  several  countries  will  probably 
continue  to  fritter  away  men  and  money,  to  give  ad- 
vantage to  the  enemy,  and  to  indefinitely  prolong  the 
war.  

One  of  the  serious  difficulties — if  indeed  it  be 
not  the  first — in  the  coordination  of  Allied  military 
powers  is  the  choice  of  a  supreme  commander.  Quite 
naturally  each  nation  values  highly  its  own  champion 
in  the  field.  Thus  today  Grandpere  Joffre  is  the  idol 
of  France,  while  there  are  those  who,  with  the  true 
British  instinct  for  reverencing  its  own,  regard  Gen- 
eral Haig  as  a  hero.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has 
not  as  yet  appeared  among  the  Allies  a  commander 
comparable  at  the  point  of  ruthlessly  brutal  force  with 
the  Prussian  Von  Hindenburg,  nor  at  the  points  of 
strategic  skill  with  Ludendorff  or  Mackensen.  Joffre 
is  undoubtedly  a  strong  man  in  a  temperamental  and 
moral  sense.  He  is  obviously  a  capable  soldier.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  his  record — and  we  are  not 
forgetful  of  the  Marne — marking  him  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  genius  either  for  organization  or  for  strategy. 
General  Haig  has  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his 
race;  he  is  dependable  and  persistent — a  bit  of  a 
bulldog  withal.  But  he  has  given  no  evidence  of 
high  strategic  powers.  As  for  ourselves,  while  we  have 
several  promising  figures,  not  one  of  them  all  has 
had  any  experience  in  actual  war.  We  have  not  a 
man  of  demonstrated  powers.  If  today  choice  were 
to  be  made  of  a  supreme  commander  of  the  Allied 
forces  it  would  go  to  France; — either  to  General  Joffre 
or  General  Petain.  A  grand  general  staff,  if  such  shall 
be  created,  will  of  course  be  made  up  of  representatives 
of  all  the  Allied  governments,  with  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States  predominating. 

Italy,  we  repeat,  teaches  the  necessity  of  centraliza- 
tion of  power.  Strange  that  it  should  have  been 
necessary  to  take  counsel  of  a  fresh  disaster,  since  this 
self-same  lesson  has  been  taught  over  and  over  again  in 
every  enterprise  involving  cooperation  of  powers  since 
the  dawn  of  history.  Every  student  of  military  history 
and,  indeed,  every  casual  reader  in  the  spheres  of  war 
and  politics  has  been  instructed  over  and  over  again 
of  the  futility  of  allied  but  uncoordinated  forces.  Four 
centuries  ago  Machiavelli  defined  it  as  a  principle 
that  armies  operating  in  combination  but  without  a  cen- 
tral authority  must  waste  their  strength.  Macaulc-y 
declared  that  no  successful  army  was  ever  commanded 
by  a  debating  club.  Not  only  the  immediate  lesson  of 
Italy,  but  the  lessons  of  all  military  history  force  upon 
the  Allied  nations  the  necessity — the  imperative  ne- 
cessity— of  subordinating  national  initiative  and  con- 
trol of  forces  in  the  field,  and  of  supplementary  forces 
as  well,  to  one  single  responsible  head. 


While   Germany  has   a  tremendous   militai 
tage  in  her  geographical  position  with   n  - 
enemies,  being  able  upon  interior  lines  to  < 
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forces  readily  from  one  front  to  another,  she  has  a 
still  greater  advantage  in  her  unified  system  of  mili- 
tary command:  Her  movements  do  not  have  to  wait 
upon  the  determinations  of  a  "debating  club."  All  the 
forces  included  in  her  organization  of  powers — men, 
guns,  munitions,  food — are  subject  to  an  absolute  au- 
thority. It  is  this  that  has  enabled  Germany  to  repeat 
the  tactics  of  Napoleon — the  massing  of  the  forces  of 
war  quickly  against  the  enemy  at  particular  points.  Her 
operations  against  Russia  and  her  more  recent  move- 
ment upon  Italy — these  illustrate  for  the  thousandth 
time  and  with  overwhelming  emphasis  a  principle 
which  the  Allies  must  employ  in  the  winning  of  the 
war.  To  unified  authority  the  Allies  must  oppose  uni- 
fied authority.  And  the  sooner  they  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  single  authoritative  command  and  apply  it 
without  reserve,  the  sooner  will  come  the  end  of  the 


Japan  and  Americe. 

Assuming  that  the  engagement  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  with  respect  to  China 
means  what  it  says — neither  more  nor  less — then  we 
have  come  to  a  happy  termination  of  issues  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  time  to  menace  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  Pacific  world.  Under  analysis  the  ar- 
rangement accedes  to  Japan  rights  and  privileges  rela- 
tive in  China  analogous  to  those  claimed  by  our  own 
country  with  respect  to  Latin  America.  It  establishes 
in  the  Far  East  a  species  of  Monroe  Doctrine  with 
Japan  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

There  is,  as  history  teaches  us,  some  danger  in  ar- 
rangements of  this  kind,  however  well  intended.  It 
rests  upon  the  selfish  principle  in  human  nature,  espe- 
cially that  in  racial  and  governmental  nature.  Any 
power  free  to  interpret  conventions,  conditions,  events 
authoritatively  is  pretty  likely  to  lean  to  the  side  of  its 
own  interest.  That  Japan  means  well  toward  China  we 
must  believe,  and  we  are  glad  to  believe.  But  that 
Japan  may  not  in  practice  always  do  as  well  as  she 
means  is  quite  possible.  It  will  be  well  for  the  United 
States  government  to  hold  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
party  to  the  compact  and  that  it  is  not  only  its  right  but 
its  duty  to  observe  the  performance  and  to  have  a  care 
that  the  contract  shall  not  be  vitiated  through  inter- 
pretation. Japan,  we  repeat,  undoubtedly  means  well, 
but  Japan,  like  all  other  governments,  our  own  included, 
will  bear  watching.         

At  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco  on  Friday  of  last  week,  in  honor  of  the 
Japanese  Finance  Commission  now  visiting  this  coun- 
try, many  things  both  true  and  gracious  were  said. 
But,  withal,  nothing  at  once  so  true  and  gracious  as  a 
remark  by  one  of  the  guests  of  the  occasion  to  the 
effect  that  "a  great  wave  of  mutual  understanding 
has  encompassed  the  Japanese  and  the  American 
peoples."  This  wave  of  mutual  understanding — and 
of  reciprocal  sympathy — is  for  the  good  of  both  coun- 
tries. There  has  in  recent  years  been  a  studied  and 
a  sinister  effort  to  estrange  and  involve  in  jealousies 
and  fears  peoples  whose  interests  are  necessarily  bound 
up  with  each  other.  'We  may  account  it  as  one  of 
the  benefits  to  be  accredited  to  the  great  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged  as  allies  that  certain  hovering  clouds 
of  misapprehension  and  distrust  have  almost  suddenly 
been  dissolved.  It  has  brought  from  each  nation  a 
frank  statement  of  its  aims  and  purposes,  and  thus  has 
exhibited  to  each  that  between  them  in  reality  only 
motives  of  amity  and  friendship  subsist.  It  will  not 
again  be  easy  for  sensationalists  and  demagogues  to 
summon  a  bogie  which  has  in  truth  as  little  vitality  as 
a  doll  baby  stuffed  with  sawdust. 


representative  and  authorized  commissions  from  Japan, 
the  first  political  in  its  aims,  the  second  seeking  to 
establish  closer  business  relationships  between  the  two 
countries.  That  both  have  been  entirely  successful  is 
creditable  alike  to  the  intelligence  and  to  the  honest 
intent  of  the  two  countries.  Our  visitors  have  not 
failed  to  discover  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  jingle 
that  "East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet."  The  twain  have  met  and  have 
broken  bread  together;  they  have  exchanged  confi- 
dences and  have  compared  aims  and  purposes;  and 
thev  find  that  though  East  may  be  East  and  West  may 
be  West  until  doomsday,  yet  there  may  be  understand- 
ing, friendship,  and  fellowship  between  them. 


In  truth,  even  while  mischief-makers  looking  to 
selfish  ends  have  whispered,  plotted,  and  resorted  to 
open  falsehood,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  so 
far  as  they  have  been  authoritative  have  been  sus- 
tained upon  an  entirely  sound  basis.  In  other  words, 
our  government  has  trusted  the  government  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese  government  in  turn  has  trusted  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  formal  treaties 
and  the  informal  understandings  between  Washington 
and  Tokyo  have  been  held  in  perfect  good  faith  and 
with  mutual  satisfaction.  May  it  be  a  far  day  before 
the  atmosphere  of  neighborship  shall  again  be  dis- 
til   >ed  by  meddlers  and  sensation-mongers! 


U  ithiu  recent  weeks  we  have  been  visited  by  two 


Mr.  Hoover  on  the  Job. 

On  November  1st — Thursday  of  last  week — Mr. 
Hoover  entered  actively  upon  the  business  of  regu- 
lating consumption  and  prices  of  food  commodities  in 
the  United  States.  It's  a  big  job — the  biggest  job  of 
its  kind,  considered  in  connection  with  its  variety  and 
its  complications,  that  has  ever  been  attempted  here 
or  elsewhere.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a  big  man.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  had  wide  experience  at  home  and  abroad 
in  connection  with  large  affairs.  He  has  had  in  his 
Belgian  relief  operations  a  kind  of  experience  no  man 
has  ever  had  in  equal  magnitude  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  an  enterprise  more 
certainly  calculated  to  run  afoul  of  antagonisms  founded 
in  interest  and  in  habit  than  that  now  entered  upon 
by  Mr.  Hoover.  As  to  consumption,  we  are  a  spend- 
thrift people;  probably  we  waste  as  much  as  we  con- 
sume. It  must  be  said,  though  with  apologies  to  some 
millions  of  housewives,  that  in  the  preparation  and 
apportionment  of  foods  we  are  both  unskilled  and 
reckless.  Probably  as  much  of  real  nutriment  goes 
into  our  swill-barrels  as  into  our  stomachs;  and  much 
of  the  latter  is  so  maltreated  in  the  kitchen  as  to  have 
lost  a  considerable  percentage  of  its  food  value.  It  is 
part  of  Mr.  Hoover's  task  to  instruct  our  people  and  to 
readjust  their  habits  and  propensities;  and  when  we 
bear  in  mind  how  little  disposed  Americans  are  to  heed 
instruction  and  to  tolerate  regulation,  the  difficulties 
and  the  magnitude  of  this  phase  of  his  work  become 
apparent. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  the  further  colossal  task  of  nulli- 
fying by  authority  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
Price-fixing  under  the  circumstances  must  be  an  arbi- 
trary procedure.  The  farmer  must  be  made  to  accept 
less  for  his  wheat  and  potatoes  than  the  natural  levels 
of  the  market  would  give  him :  so  with  the  producers 
of  ten  thousand  other  commodities.  Considerations  of 
expediency  rather  than  natural  laws  are  to  govern 
our  markets.  That  all  will  accept  this  sort  of  in- 
terference willingly  or  without  protest  is  hardly  in 
human  nature.  There  will  speedily  rise  up  a  multitude 
of  "kickers"  resentful  against  conditions  established 
in  disregard  of  what  they  will  deem  to  be  their 
rights.  No  consideration  of  patriotism,  no  argument 
of  public  necessity,  no  appeal  to  humane  sympathy  will 
avail  to  make  cheerful  the  man  compelled  by  arbitrary 
authority  to  accept  a  lower  price  for  his  goods  than  the 
market,  unregulated,  would  give  him. 

Mr.  Hoover  habitually  says  little  about  himself,  but 
is  quoted  as  declaring  that  he  expects  to  become  the 
most  thoroughly  hated  man  in  the  United  States.  We 
think  he  hardly  overstates  the  case.  Men — and  women 
— thwarted  in  their  interests  and  their  habits,  no  mat- 
ter upon  what  consideration,  are  not  disposed  to  good 
nature.  That  in  large  numbers  they  will  turn  in  resent- 
ment and  anger  upon  the  iron  hand  of  regulation  is, 
we  think,  inevitable.  Yet  what  Mr.  Hoover  is  under- 
taking to  do  is  an  absolute  necessity.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  mighty  struggle  in  which  food  is  as  important — 
possibly  even  more  important — than  steel  or  gunpow- 
der. Food  is  ammunition,  according  to  a  slogan  of  the 
times.  \  eritably  food  is  ammunition.  Upon  its  con- 
servation rests  success  or  failure  in  the  war.  Our 
people  must  be  instructed  and  regulated  in  their  habits 
or  we  shall  lose  the  war  with  all  the  terrible  conse- 
quences involved  in  defeat. 

If  the  Argonaut  did  not  know  Mr  Hoover  it  would 
be  fearful  as  to  the  outcome.  But  it  does  know  him  as 
a  man  not  only  of  integrity  and  hardihood,  but  as  a 
man  so  strong  in  character  as  to  be  above  considera- 
tions which  commonly  affect  the  politician  and  the 
official.    That  Mr.  Hoover,  like  other  men,  would  prefer 


Editorial  Notes. 
In  connection  with  recent  events  and  incidents 
tending  to  define  good  will  and  mutual  respect  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
it  is  due  that  a  word  should  be  said  in  commendation 
of  the  work  of  the  Japan  Society  of  America.  This 
society  has  supplied  much  of  the  initiative  and  leader- 
ship, here  and  elsewhere,  in  the  movement  which  has 
done  so  much  to  dissipate  prejudice  and  promote  under- 
standing. It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  Japan  So- 
ciety, long  an  active  and  potent  organization,  has 
gained  new  strength  and  vitality  under  recent  develop- 
ments.   

We  are  told  that  there  is  anxiety  among  the  faithful 
as  to  who  the  Honorable  Hiram,  now  at  home  and  on 
the  job,  is  going  to  "make  governor."  For  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  under  the  beautiful  Johnsonian  system — 
"rule-of-the-people" — that  the  head  boss  shall  do  the 
"making."  This  is  what  rule-of-the-people  always 
comes  to.  It  is  given  out,  more  or  less  authoritatively, 
that  Hiram  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  "what  he  will 
do."  The  Argonaut  knows  in  advance  just  what  he 
will  do.  He  will  study  the  situation  with  a  not  unskill- 
ful eye,  will  "select"  the  man  who  has  already  "made" 
himself,  and  then  claim  the  credit  of  "making"  him 
This  is  the  approved  Johnsonian  method.  It  embodies 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the  Johnsonian  strat- 
egy. Did  not  the  great  Hiram  put  the  fearsome 
"S.  P."  out  of  business — after  it  had  already  got  out 
of  business?  Has  he  not  in  a  dozen  notable  instances 
"selected"  for  promotion  men  who  had  already  selected 
themselves?  It's  a  good  trick,  but  an  old  one.  It  takes 
a  high  measure  of  self-assurance  to  play  it  successfully, 


commendation  to  censure  we  may  easily  believe ;  at  the 
same  time  we  have  such  faith  in  the  fibre  of  the 
man  as  to  believe  that  he  will  not  vary  one  hair's 
breadth  from  the  line  of  duty  as  he  sees  it  either  on 
the  score  of  approval  or  censure.  His  anticipations 
of  widespread  resentment  are  probably  well  founded. 
Multitudes  of  selfish  and  thoughtless  persons  will  rise 
up  to  assail  him,  but  we  have  faith  that  he  will  hew 
to  the  line,  regardless  of  its  effects  upon  his  personal  I 
popularity. 

Yet  we  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  in  the  long  run 
the  man  who  does  his  duty,  though  it  may  be  an  un- 
pleasant duty  and  though  it  may  involve  him  in  tempo- 
rary resentments  and  ill-will,  will  ultimately  command 
respect.  In  the  final  appraisal  of  men  and  things 
courage,  hardihood,  the  spirit  to  do  what  needs  doing, 
win  regard  and  honor  among  men.  When  the  war 
shall  be  over,  and  when  it  shall  be  seen  that  the 
part  of  the  Food  Director  was  as  important  a  factor 
in  its  winning  as  that  of  any  commander  in  the  field, 
censure  will  yield  to  applause.  Those  who  in  the  crisis 
and  under  the  sting  of  thwarted  purpose  are  loud  in 
condemnation  will  in  the  ultimate  triumph  be  equally 
loud  in  praise.  _ 

Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes. 

The  Preston  Reform  School  has  recently  adopted  the 
"republic"  form  of  self-government,  under  which  the 
inmates  elect  their  own  president  and  officials,  appoint 
and  manage  their  own  police,  and  generally  perform 
the  functions  of  a  democratic  state.  The  experiment 
has  been  admirably  successful  in  developing  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  responsibility  among  those  that  most 
need  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  "Presidential  Election" 
at  the  Reform  School  a  distinguished  company  of 
visitors  had  assembled  to  hear  the  inaugural  address  of 
the  president-elect.  Senator,  then  Governor,  Johnson 
is  said  to  have  been  there.  "There  are  those,"  said  the 
new  chief  executive  of  the  Preston  "commonwealth" 
in  his  opening  periods,  "uho  think  that  because  they 
voted  for  me  and  worked  for  my  election  they  are  en- 
titled to  appointment  to  the  offices  at  my  disposal.  I 
haze  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  are  very  feze  of 
them  who  are  fit  to  hold  any  office  iihatever,  and  I 
shall  refuse  to  appoint  them.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
they  expect  to  be  rezearded  for  doing  a  political  duty  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  unfit  for  office,  and 
therefore  they  have  nothing  to  expect  from  my  hands." 

"Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes" — and  even  criminals 
and  degenerates — cometh  wisdom.  The  governor's 
thoughts  are  not  upon  record,  but  is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  he  came  to  scoff  and  remained  to  pray? 
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but  Hiram  has  never  been  accused  even  by  his  severest 
critics  of  being  short  on  nerve. 

Wlfc     

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"We  Bows!" 
Santa  Clara  County,  November  5,  1917. 
To    the   Editor — Sir:     "Hats   oft"   to   Oregon!"    for   having 
given  California  A.  H.,  an  editor  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell  the 
truth.  F.  H.  McC. 


From  a  Knitter. 
San   Francisco,  November  5,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  May  I  have  leave  to  reply  through 
your  columns  to  certain  comments  and  queries  propounded  in 
your  "Vanity  Fair"'?  I  quite  appreciate  the  fact  that  "Vanity 
Fair"  is  reflective  of  the  spirit  of  humor  rather  than  of 
serious  purpose.  None  the  less  the  issues  suggested  are 
worth   attention. 

There  are  thousands  of  intensely  patriotic  women 
throughout  our  country  who,  by  ties  of  wife  or  motherhood, 
are  confined  strictly  to  one  place,  and  to  these  women  the 
Red  Cross  activities  otter  their  only  chance  to  do  "their  bit." 
The  work  can  be  taken  to  the  place  where  they  must,  per- 
force, remain  and  done  at  odd  moments.  Many  and  many 
a  busy  wife  and  mother  is  giving  up  her  scanty  moments  of 
leisure  to  it. 

You  say  that  the  answers  so  far  received  are  not  logical 
or  satisfying  to  your  higher  type  of  intelligence.  While  not 
laying  claim  to  any  special  advantages  in  the  matter  of  intel- 
lect, perhaps  the  following  will  be  of  some  interest: 

Why  do  they  hand-hem  soldiers'  handkerchiefs?  We  ask 
to  know. 

We  do  hem  handkerchiefs  by  hand,  as  you  so  flippantly 
charge,  but  the  efficient  and  grandmotherly  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  Red  Cross  sewing  department  refuse  to  accept 
one  hemmed  on  the  machine,  so  women  who  are  experienced 
manipulators  of  machines  cheerfully  stitch  away  by  hand 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  criminal  waste  of  time.  Evi- 
dently our  soldiers'  noses  are  more  delicate  than  we  have 
formerly  believed.  We  have  likewise  hauled  down  from  the 
attic  long-discarded  lock-stitch,  foot-propelled,  heavy  run- 
ning sewing  machines  (we  can  not  afford  to  spend  sixty  or 
seventy  dollars  for  new  ones),  and  we  laboriously  operate 
on  pajamas,  etc.,  while  our  light-running,  motor-driven,  auto- 
matic machines  stand  idly  by.  Many  an  aching  back  testifies 
to  this.  The  gentleman  sewing  experts  of  the  Red  Cross 
believe  the  rabidly  pro-German  chain-stitch  work  will  ma- 
liciously rip  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  an  Ameri- 
can soldier.  The  French  and  Belgians,  less  up  on  their 
jobs,  welcome  it  with  open  arms,  and  we  hear  no  complaints. 
We  likewise  take  cheesecloth  thirty-six  inches  wide  and  cut 
one  piece  eighteen  and  a  half  inches  wide,  because  these 
same  efficient  seamstressers — or  whatever  is  the  masculine 
of  it — demand  that  the  official  handkie  shall  be  eighteen 
inches,  finished,  thus  leaving  the  other  seventeen  and  a  half 
inches  of  every  length  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Perhaps 
there  isn't  blow  enough  in  a  handkie  seventeen  and  a  half 
inches  square — perhaps — oh  well,  like  the  old  conundrum,  "no 
one  nose." 

Why   do   they   knit  wash  rags? 

Because  it  is  so  ordered.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  one  order 
with  a  gleam  of  intellect  back  of  it.  Owing  to  a  lack  of 
intellectual  development  on  the  part  of  the  sponge  family  it 
has  been  impossible  to  convey  to  the  heads  of  the  sponge 
unions  the  fact  that  there  is  a  war  and  that  their  output  must 
be  speeded  up.  As  I  understand  it  these  wash-cloths  are  the 
best  substitute,  so  far  discovered,  for  the  surgical  sponge,  to 
use  in  operations. 

Why  do  they  roll  bandages  by  hand,  when  a  machine  will 
do   it  so   much  better  and  quicker? 

Because  the  gentleman  holy  rollers  of  the  Red  Cross  have 
given  them  to  understand  the  sacredness  of  such  activity. 
There  are  special  official  directions  given  for  the  rolling. 

Why  do  they  knit  mops? 

Because  it  is  so  ordered.  We  are  gravely  informed  at 
headquarters  that  our  brave  sailor  boys  find  that  nothing  so 
materially  reduces  the  rigors  of  a  cruise  as  a  hand-knitted 
mop  with  which  to  wipe  up  the  blood  which  is  to  be  spilled 
at  some  future  time  on  the  decks  of  the  warships. 

Evidently  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  has  not  enjoyed  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
able  and  efficient  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  activi- 
ties. 

In  conclusion,  a  knitting-machine  costs  $35,  and  the  supply 
at  that  is  limited.  We  women  of  moderate  means  and  less 
who  are  honestly  trying  to  help  a  little  can  not  attord  this 
luxury,   even  to  save  nine  hours   and  fifty  minutes. 

A  Knitter. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  clearer  view  of  the  situation  in  Italy  should  dispel 
many  of  the  forebodings  evoked  by  the  early  bulletins  of  mis- 
fortune. It  is  true  that  Italy  is  no  longer  fighting  on  the 
soil  of  her  enemies.  On  the  contrary  her  own  territory  is 
invaded,  and  she  is  fighting  defensively  instead  of  offensively. 
She  has  lost  heavily  in  men  and  guns,  although  we  may  be- 
lieve with  some  confidence  that  in  this  respect  the  German 
bulletins  have  exaggerated.  Austria  has  doubtless  been  en- 
couraged to  continue  her  nominal  participation  in  the  war, 
and  Germany  herself  has  been  enabled  to  indulge  in  a  renewed 
spasm  of  hope.  A  twist  has  been  given  to  the  war  situation 
as  a  whole,  and  we  may  suppose  that  neutral  nations,  and 
the  pacifists  of  all  nations,  have  been  properly  impressed  with 
this  new  evidence  of  German  vigor  and  resourcefulness. 
These  are  factors  in  no  way  to  be  overlooked  or  minimized 
at  a  time  when  the  supreme  desire  of  German  statesmen  is 
to  blandish  or  terrify  their  enemies  into  a  premature  peace 
that  shall  seem  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  status  quo,  but  that 
shall  actually  leave  Germany  in  possession  of  immeasurable 
advantages.  

But  if  we  put  on  one  side  the  blandishments  that  will  have 
no  effect,  and  the  terror  that  does  not  exist,  and  look  di- 
rectly at  the  military  facts,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no 
present  cause  for  dismay,  and  still  less  for  the  expectation 
that  Italy  will  be  bludgeoned  out  of  the  war.  We  know  now 
that  the  Italian  armies  retreated  in  good  order,  and  that 
Cadorna  was  able  to  extricate  his  third  army  on  his  right 
flank  from  a  position  that  for  a  time  was  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  The  latest  reports  show  that  the  Italians  made  some 
tentative  effort  to  defend  the  western  bank  of  the  Tagliamento, 
but  that  Teuton  pressure  compelled  them  to  abandon  these 
lines  and  to  move  backward  still  farther  toward  the  Piava 
River.  The  Teutons  have  crossed  the  Tagliamento  and  are 
in  pursuit,  but  the  Italian  army  is  in  good  order,  its  morale 
is  unbroken,  and  it  is  proceeding  to  meet  its  reinforcements 
from  France  and  England.  The  threat  of  a  Teuton  invasion 
from  the  north  remains,  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  such  an 
invasion  will  be  attempted  from  the  Trentino.  If  it  should 
succeed — and  it  ought  not  to  succeed,  seeing  that  it  has  often 
failed  before — the  situation  of  the  Italians  would  be  much 
worsened.  But  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  said  that  the 
renewed  retreat  of  Cadorna's  forces  does  not  imply  any  addi- 
tional misfortune.  So  far,  it  means  no  more  than  a  de- 
liberated change  of  ground. 


For  years  past  India,  the  greatest  tea-producing  and 
exporting  country,  has  received  large  imports  of  tea 
from  other  countries.  The  imports  have  continued  and 
even  increased  during  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  glutting 
of  the  market  with  Indian  tea,  owing  to  the  shipping 
restrictions.  The  imports  are  mainly  low-grade  teas, 
which,  are  "transformed"  into  Indian  teas  by  mixing 
with  the  genuine  article.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  are 
from  China,  the  Shan  states,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  but  it 
is  curious  to  learn  that  last  year  16,000  pounds  of  tea 
went  to  India  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  is  from  the  Tokyo  Far  East:  "Road- 
side evangelization.  The  temperature  is  about  80  in 
the  shade.  The  scene  is  a  narrow  street  in  Akasaka. 
Two  veteran  French  priests,  dressed  in  the  identical 
clothes  they  wear  in  winter,  contentedly  smoking 
cigarettes,  are  engaging  the  neighborhood  gossips  in 
conversation,  and  when  their  reverences  take  their  po- 
lite departure,  what  they  have  said  has  sunk  into  the 
minds  of  the  women,  for  they  continue  talking  about 
it.  Perchance  the  scattered  seed  will  take  root  and 
flourish." 

Adolph  Metzer,  a  retired  soap  manufacturer  of 
Evansville,  Indiana,  has  made  a  will  which  is  not  to  be 
opened  until  the  year  2163 — that  is.  246  years  from 
now.  It  is  placed  in  air-tight  metal  tubes  to  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  time,  and  homeless  dogs  and  cats 
are  the  beneficiaries-to-be.  Mr.  Metzer  has  invested 
$11,000,  which  at  the  end  of  the  specified  time  is  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  a  grand  total  of  $201,559,641. 


From  the  purely  military  point  of  view  it  does  not  seem 
that  Germany  has  advantaged  herself  in  the  least  from  this 
latest  parade  on  the  Isonzo.  Indeed  we  may  doubt  if  she 
actually  had  any  purely  military  advantage  in  view.  If  she 
could  compel  Italy  to  sue  for  peace  she  could  of  course  put 
her  armies  in  Italy  to  effective  use  elsewhere,  but  her  hopes 
could  hardly  have  risen  quite  so  high  as  this.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  Italians  is  not  of  that  kind.  She  did  not  expect 
that  Italy  would  sue  for  peace,  but  she  did  expect  that  she 
could  goad  Italy  into  revolution.  For  months  past  we  have 
been  reading  of  discontent  among  the  Italian  people,  and  of 
the  severe  privations  to  which  the  poorer  classes  were  sub- 
jected. These  stories  probably  originated  in  German,  publicity 
bureaus.  Certainly  they  were  promulgated  through  these 
agencies.  We  may  attribute  to  the  same  source  the  current 
reports  that  the  French  army  has  been  "bled  white,"  and 
can  do  no  more  than  hold  on  until  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient 
American  force.  German  agencies  have  not  only  circulated 
stories  of  an  imminent  Italian  revolution,  but  they  have  done 
their  best  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  their  own  prediction. 
Italy  has  been  flooded  with  revolutionary*  literature,  and  per- 
meated by  revolutionary  advocates,  and  the  special  pleaders 
for  a  sentimental  pacifism.  If  revolution  could  paralyze  the 
Russian  armies,  why  might  it  not  do  the  same  in  Italy?  Ger- 
many believed  that  Italy  would  go  the  way  of  Russia,  and 
that  an  Italian  defeat  would  supply  the  necessary  impetus. 
Now  an  Italian  revolution  would  not  necessarily  liberate  the 
German  army  that  had  provoked  it,  at  least  not  for  a  long  time, 
but  none  the  less  the  spectacle  of  Russia  and  Italy,  torn  by 
revolution  and  impotent  from  internal  discords,  would  be  a 
most  impressive  one.  No  better  basis  could  be  found  for  the 
peace  offer  that  should  be  redolent  of  the  magnanimity  so 
becoming  to  a  conqueror. 


But  there  are  fundamental  differences  between  Italians 
and  Russians.  The  level  of  education  is  immeasurably  higher 
in  Italy  than  it  is  in  Russia.  Italy  is  not  to  be  tempted  by 
the  lure  of  democracy,  seeing  that  she  already  possesses  it 
in  no  small  measure.  Moreover,  Italy  has  behind  her  a  great 
and  glowing  tradition  of  liberty,  and  therefore  of  hatred  of 
Austria  and  all  her  works.  That  Italy  could  be  forced  by 
hunger  to  ask  peace  of  Austria,  to  submit  to  Austrian  domi- 
nation, to  facilitate  Austrian  ambitions  by  disaffection  or 
rebellion,  is  as  unthinkable  as  that  the  sun  should  move  east- 
ward. That  German  efforts  to  corrode  the  Italian  character 
were  not  wholly  fruitless  may  be  true  enough.  The  Italian 
cabinet  fell  with  the  first  news  of  reverses,  and  there  were 
stories  of  willing  retreat  on  the  part  of  some  small  portions 
of  the  army  on  the  Isonzo.  But  there  was  nothing  like  revo- 
lution. Quite  the  contrary.  We  are  told  now  of  a  new 
national  solidarity,  of  an  unprecedented  enthusiasm  for  the 
war,  and  of  innumerable  volunteers  for  military  service. 
Political  discords  have  disappeared,  and  there  is  an  unbroken 
resolution  to  repel  the  invader  and  to  defend  the  country. 
It  is  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  from  patriotism 
and  intelligence.  That  Germany  expected  to  break  the  na- 
tional spirit  by  an  invasion  of  the  national  territory,  and  a 
blow  at  the  national   sovereignty,  is  in  full  keeping  with  that 


obliquity  of  political  vision  that  has  done  more  injury'  to  the 
German  cause  than  the  innumerable  defeats  of  her  armies  in 
the  field.  

There  were,  of  course,  other  prospective  advantages  that 
tempted  Germany  to  launch  her  blow  against  Italy.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  stimulate  the  waning  hopes  of  her 
people  at  home.  It  was  no  less  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Junkers  in  their  struggle  against  democracy. 
And  it  was  highly  desirable  to  provide  some  spectacle  that 
should  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  general 
military  situation  in  the  west,  and  from  the  retreat  that  had 
already  become  inevitable,  and  that  has  just  been  accom- 
plished. To  explain  the  retreat  from  the  Aisne  as  one  more 
example  of  an  astute  strategy  would  be  comparatively  easy 
so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  show  that  German  arms  else- 
where were  still  invincible.  The  spectacle  of  a  conquering 
army  sweeping  over  the  plains  of  Italy  would  so  dazzle  the 
eyes  as  to  obliterate  the  far  more  significant  fact  that  German 
forces  had  been  literally  blasted  from  the  positions  that  they 
had  held  ever  since  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  That  the  Ger- 
man army  in  Italy  had  practically  interned  itself,  and  was 
likely  to  become  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset,  would  natu- 
rally not  be  apparent  to  minds  unused  to  move  without  official 
direction.  Germany  hoped  to  win  a  great  moral  advantage 
by  forcing  Italy  into  revolution,  and  she  finds  instead  that 
she  must  now  win  a  military  advantage,  or  else  accept  a  situa- 
tion that  leaves  her  much  worse  off  than  she  was  before. 
It  is,  of  course,  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  she 
will  crush  the  Italian  armies.  But  it  is  not  probable.  And 
her  failure  to  crush  the  Italian  armies  will  in  itself  be  a  re- 
verse of  the  first  magnitude.  Germany  has  shown  by  her 
furious  assault  upon  Italy  that  she  has  been  outfought  in 
the  west,  where  a  German  victory  would  outweigh  all  pos- 
sible successes  elsewhere.  Like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  she  is  run- 
ning around  in  the  desperate  hope  that  somewhere  she  can 
squeeze  through  the  bars. 


Because  the  western  field  is  so  vastly  more  important  than 
the  Italian  we  may  attribute  a  special  significance  to  the 
French  success  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  German  forces  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Ailette  River. 
The  gain  is  a  small  one,  measured  by  the  yardstick. 
Strategically,  it  is  a  large  gain.  It  means  that  the  Germans 
have  been  forced  from  a  strip  of  ground  selected  by  them- 
selves as  the  scene  of  long-continued  and  furious  assaults 
upon  the  French  position.  It  means  that  the  angle  of  the 
north-south  and  west-east  positions  of  the  German  army  has 
once  more  been  crushed  in,  as  it  was  crushed  in  at  Noyon. 
It  means  a  further  loosening  of  the  hinge  between  the  new 
Hindenburg  line  and  the  old  established  line  to  the  eastward. 
And  it  means  a  threat  to  Laon,  which  is  now  only  eight  miles 
distant,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  seriously  menaced. 
And  since  the  Germans  themselves  attach  so  much  impor- 
tance to  moral  effects,  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  must  be 
the  moral  effect  of  this  abandonment  of  a  position  for  which 
the  Germans  have  fought  steadily  for  months,  and  with  a 
determination  only  equaled  by  their  attacks  upon  Verdun? 


The  German  retirement  was  the  direct  result  of  the  French 
success  of  two  weeks  ago.  As  has  been  said,  the  scene  of 
that  success  was  the  angle  formed  by  the  north-south  and 
the  west-east  lines.  The  ground  attacked  was  a  sort  of 
roughly  formed  oblong,  six  miles  long  and  about  three  miles 
deep.  To  the  north  was  the  Ailette  River  and  the  Oise 
Canal,  and  therefore  the  Germans  had  the  river  to  their  rear. 
The  French  in  their  advance  captured  the  fortress  of  Mal- 
maison  and  the  village  of  Chavignon,  and  this  brought  the 
German  lines  close  to  the  river  and  compelled  them  either 
to  await  another  attack  that  would  compel  them  to  cross  the 
river  under  direct  pressure,  or  to  make  a  voluntary  retire- 
ment under  such  secrecy  as  they  could  command.  They  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  with  the  result  that  they  have  now- 
withdrawn  from  the  Chemin  des  Dames  over  a  front  of  fifteen 
miles,  and  have  entrenched  themselves  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  River  Ailette.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  had  any  choice  in  the  matter,  since  it  would 
have  been  fatal  to  fight  a  battle  with  the  river  immediately 
behind  them.  They  have,  of  course,  much  improved  their 
position  as  a  result  of  their  retreat,  since  they  now  have  the 
river  between  them  and  their  enemies.  None  the  less  they 
have  given  us  another  demonstration  of  the  now  incontestable 
fact  that  an  Allied  attack  on  the  western  front  means  an 
Allied  victory,  and  that  the  Germans  are  no  longer  able  to 
resist  the  perfected  war  machine  of  the  French  and  the 
British.  That  successive  German  bulletins  should  visibly  exult 
over  the  ability  of  German  armies  to  retreat  without  molesta- 
tion is  certainly  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  in  this  same  con- 
nection we  may  note  the  rather  labored  efforts  of  General 
Sixt  von  Arnim  to  explain  that  the  British  successes  in  Flan- 
ders are  actually  of  no  value.  This  is  a  little  inconsistent 
with  the  repeated  German  bulletins  denying  those  successes, 
and  also  with  the  ferocity  of  the  efforts  to  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  those  successes,  but  perhaps  we  need  not  be  too 
critical   on  a  matter  of  consistency. 


The  German  retreat  will  not  be  confined  to  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory on  the  Ailette  River.  The  whole  of  their  western  line 
is  visibly  caving  in.  There  is  not  a  section  of  that  line  that 
has  not  now  been  the  scene  of  a  German  defeat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  that  has  not  been  under 
attack  except  at  its  two  extremities.  At  the  northern  end 
of  the  front  we  see  a  constant  succession  of  Brit:- 
that  have  now  taken  the  place  of  the  colossal  Germ 
to  break  through  to  Calais,  efforts  that  ended  in  n 
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ures.  The  great  battle  of  the  Somme,  that  lasted  continuously 
for  six  months,  culminated  in  the  German  retreat  from  the 
Noyon  angle,  and  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  with  its  daily 
extension  of  reconquered  territory,  bore  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  present  fighting  area  in  Flanders.  The  siege  of 
Verdun  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  an  ended  page  of  history, 
but  we  have  yet  to  realize  the  amazing  significance  of  the 
fact  that  the  French  took  back  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  whole  of  the  territory  wrested  from  them  during  the  many 
months  of  the  siege.  Verdun  was  followed  by  the  sustained 
battle  for  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  a  battle  as  sanguinary  and 
as  obstinate  as  any  battle  that  has  ever  been  fought,  and 
now  once  more  we  see  a  German  retirement,  with  the  ex- 
traordinary' German  boast  that  a  retirement  was  actually  found 
to  be  possible.  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  what  hope  can 
remain  to  the  German  commanders,  who  certainly  can  not 
write  bulletins  that  will  deceive  themselves — at  least  one 
would  suppose  not — and  who  must  be  well  aware  that  it  is 
not  within  their  power  to  strengthen  their  western  lines,  or 
to  stem  the  torrent  that  moves  onward  irresistibly  to  their 
ruin.  They  can  not  continue  indefinitely  to  hold  the  line 
running  westward  from  Verdun.  Their  reverse  on  the  Ailette 
was  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  for  this  whole  section.  They 
can  not  hold  their  lines  in  Flanders,  and  their  retreat  here, 
too,  is  imminent.  The  Hindenburg  line  is  quaking  under  the 
blows  directed  upon  its  two  extremities.  No  wonder  they 
should  snatch  desperately  at  the  chance  to  win  a  victory  in 
Italy,  just  as  they  snatched  at  the  chance  to  win  a  victory 
at  Riga,  and  before  that  in  Roumania.  They  were  victories 
that  led  nowhere,  and  that  had  no  results,  certainly  no  results 
in  loosening  the  python  hold  of  the  French  and  the  British  in 
the  west.  They  were  not  intended  to  produce  a  military 
decision,  and  the  war  in  Italy  is  not  intended  to  produce  a 
military  decision.  

Germany  is  not  now  fighting  against  her  enemies  in  the 
field  so  much  as  against  her  democratic  enemies  at  home, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  her  ruling  caste.  She  is  fighting 
for  a  peace,  and  for  an  immediate  peace,  that  shall  appar- 
ently be  a  restoration  of  the  status  quo,  but  that  shall  actually 
leave  her  in  practical  possession  of  all  that  territory  that 
she  colors  red  upon  her  map  and  that  runs  continuously  from 
her  northern  frontiers  on  the  ocean  right  away  down  through 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  territory  was  nomi- 
nally hers  before  the  war  began.  It  is  actually  hers  now,  seeing 
that  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  are  too  emaciated  to  stand 
erect  and  have  become  mere  puppets  at  the  end  of  the  string 
held  by  Germany.  The  status  quo  relates  only  to  conditions 
that  are  tangible.  The  intangibles,  the  imponderables,  are  not 
affected  by  it,  and  it  is  here  that  Germany  expects  to  reap 
her  harvest.  Her  rulers  may  be  able  to  stave  off  their  own 
destruction  if  they  can  persuade  their  people  that  they  have 
actually  gained  everything  while  seeming  to  lose  everything. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  political  discussions,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  explain  military  movements,  but  here  we  have 
the  explanation  of  military  movements.  We  see  Germany 
hopelessly  beaten -at  the  military  mainspring  of  the  war,  and 
yet  dashing  herself  with  frantic  energy  at  every  point  that 
seems  to  disclose  a  weakness,  not  at  all  in  the  hope  of  winning 
the  war  by  fighting,  but  that  she  may  have  some  basis  for 
a  plea  of  invincibility  and  for  the  kind  of  peace  that  shall 
enable  her  to  digest  her  winnings,  and  so  to  grow  once  more 
strong  enough  for  another  spring  at  the  throat  of  the  world, 
and  under  still  more  favorable  auspices.  And  we  may  reason- 
ably believe  that  a  plea  for  peace  will  be  considered  by  Ger- 
many as  the  proper  corollary  to  her  incursion  into  Italy. 

Sax  Francisco,  November  7,  1917.  Sidney  Coryn. 


Ill  a  prize  essay  written  for  the  Chinese  joint  coun- 
cil on  public  health  education  Mr.  Yang  Tuk-pau  of 
one  of  the  Shanghai  universities  throws  some  interest- 
ing light  on  the  physical  phases  of  the  citizens  of  the 
new  republic.  Naturally  endowed  with  strong  consti- 
tutions, Mr.  Vang  says,  the  Chinese  should  have  a 
much  lower  death  rate  than  the  records  show.  Their 
simple  diet,  their  hygienic  dress,  and  their  well-venti- 
lated houses  all  contribute  to  a  strong  and  abiding  race 
vitality,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  these  conditions  are 
not  supplemented  by  adequate  sanitation  systems  and 
a  wider  knowledge  of  disease  prevention.  Mr.  Yang 
goes  on  to  treat  of  the  influences  that  have  kept  China 
in  the  past  from  physical  development.  He  points  out 
the  dangers  suffered  from  the  old  Chinese  practice  of 
early  marriage,  foot-binding,  opium-smoking,  and  from 
superstition,  all  of  which  are  now  either  totally  or  in 
part  remedied.  He  cites  the  growing  interest  in  out- 
of-door  sports  and  the  introduction  of  Western  meth- 
ods of  education  with  their  latitude  for  natural  de- 
velopment as  hopeful  signs  of  interest  in  the  health  of 
Chinese  young  people. 


The  chamois  in  summer  go  up  into  the  high  moun- 
tains to  the  perpetual  snow-line,  and  feed  only  on 
mountainsides  with  a  northern  exposure.  In  winter 
they  go  down  to  the  wooded  lower  reaches  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  is  here  that  they  are  hunted.  They 
never  graze  without  a  sentinel  on  the  lookout.  The 
most  successful  way  to  hunt  them  is  for  a  number  of 
hunters  to  form  a  closing-in  circle  around  a  feeding 
ground.  Great  danger  attends  hunting  in  such  high 
altitudes,  but  that  has  given  such  zest  to  the  sport  that 
tin  chamois  is  now  rare  where  once  it  was  numerous. 


fn  the  village  of  Gmueden.  in  Austria,  where  Ser- 
ns  were  interned,  2000  tombs  have  been  added  with- 
he  year  to  the  camp  cemetery. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  director-general  of  the  old 
French  Panama  Canal  Company,  who  maintained  a 
lively  controversy  over  the  engineering  plans  for  that 
waterway  in  the  early  days  of  American  control  of  the 
enterprise,  is  a  major  in  the  French  army.  He  has 
been  decorated  for  bravery. 

A  grandson  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  among  the  per- 
sonnel of  Camp  Greene  in  South  Carolina.  He  is  a 
lieutenant  in  a  Colorado  field  battery,  and  his  name  is 
Jefferson  Hayes-Davis.  He  is  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  is  also  a  great-great-grandson  of  Zachary 
Taylor.  Lieutenant  Hayes-Davis  is  of  characteristic- 
ally modest  demeanor. 

Arthur  J.  Balfour's  school  days  were  those  of  the 
sons  of  the  old  English  landed  gentry.  He  entered 
Eton,  where  he  was  fag  for  Lord  Lansdowne  and  com- 
rade of  Lord  Rosebery.  Forty  years  later,  Lansdowne 
and  Balfour  were  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  and 
directing  the  opposition,  the  one  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  other  in  the  Commons. 

Arthur  Henderson,  who  recently  resigned  from  the 
British  ministry  of  labor,  is  said  to  have  derived  his 
personal  character  from  what  is  popularly  termed  in 
England  the  "Nonconformist  Conscience."  He  is  a 
Wesleyan,  and  a  practicing  one.  He  was  "truly  con- 
verted," as  the  Wesleyan  ministers  say,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  He  be- 
came a  "class  leader."  He  is  today  one  of  the  "lay 
representatives"  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference. 
He  has  not  failed  for  thirty-seven  years  to  attend  that 
New  Year's  eve  ceremony  so  dear  to  Wesleyan  hearts, 
the  "watch-night  service." 

Baron  Rhondda,  British  food  administrator,  formerh 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  severe  and 
uncompromising  employers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
since  he  became  food  controller  it  is  said  that  among 
his  best  admirers  are  the  very  Welsh  miners  who  for- 
merly hated  him,  trade-unionists  gone  mad,  Socialists 
and  democrats  of  the  craziest,  men  who  work  hard, 
think  hard,  and  hate  and  admire  witli  the  great  free 
passions  of  men  who  come  nearest  to  the  old  commun- 
ists, "fearing  neither  God  nor  man."  He  placated  the 
worst  of  his  enemies  by  touching  the  patriotism  of  the 
Welsh  in  choosing  his  title  from  their  own  rugged  land. 

Colonel  Henry  Watterson's  appetite  has  long  been 
the  envy  even  of  men  far  younger  than  himself.  A 
fellow-journalist  tells  of  his  experiences  in  trying  to 
keep  the  colonel  company:  "I  was  invited  to  dine  with 
him  at  a  club  in  Louisville  one  time.  At  that  time  I 
would  eat  with  anybody  anything  at  any  time,  so  I 
followed  the  colonel  through  a  long  list  of  fancy  dishes. 
At  dessert  he  ordered  two  cantaloupes  and  filled  them 
with  vanilla  ice-cream  and  sprinkled  the  cream  with 
paprika.  I  followed  him  that  far,  but  then  he  ordered 
two  cucumbers  and  sliced  one  over  the  cream  in  his 
cantaloupe  and  offered  me  the  other.  I  did  not  take  it, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  giving  this  interview 
today." 

M.  Cochon,  the  famous  barrister  of  Paris,  has  been 
arrested  as  a  deserter,  having  been  found  hiding, 
dressed  up  as  a  woman,  on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  block  of 
flats.  The  landlords  of  Paris  regard  Cochon  as  re- 
sponsible for  all  unreasonableness  in  their  tenants.  In 
the  days  before  the  war  M.  Cochon,  with  trumpets 
sounding,  drums  beating,  the  clack  of  castanets,  the 
squeak  of  penny  whistles,  and  the  ringing  of  handbells, 
accompanied  by  furniture  vans,  used  to  remove  tenants 
and  their  furniture  away  from  the  persecutions  of 
landlords  and  concierges,  and  then  enjoy  all  the  noto- 
riety of  proceedings  in  courts.  The  removals  were 
known  as  "demenagements  a  la  cloche  de  bois" ;  they, 
of  course,  ceased  automatically  with  the  moratorium 
and  mobilization. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  sends 
to  that  paper  his  impression  of  American  Ambassador 
Gerard's  use  of  the  German  language  as  it  sounded  to 
him  in  Ruhleben.  "Heard  from  the  back  of  the  room," 
he  writes,  "the  speech  did,  no  doubt,  sound  like  Amer- 
ican, with  variations ;  but  listeners  in  the  foreground 
declared  that  both  grammar  and  vocabulary  were  accu- 
rate. The  sentences  were,  for  German  sentences,  rather 
short.  One  was  not  kept  waiting  anxiously  for  the 
verb,  as  for  a  difficult  catch  in  the  long  field ;  nor  was 
the  verb  announced,  in  the  German  style,  by  the  pre- 
monitory rumblings  of  semi-detached  propositions.  But 
the  flow  of  words  was  easy,  and  all  the  points  were 
made,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ambassador's  accent  was  to  inspire  the  deputation  with 
fuller  confidence  in  his  good-will  and  Anglo-Saxon 
sympathies." 

King  George  of  England  follows  the  progress  of  the 
war  so  closely  that  he  has  had  an  elaborate  series  of 
maps  and  models  erected  in  his  palace  by  which  the 
disposition  of  troops  and  the  fleet  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  A  large  saloon  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  this  none  have  access  but  King  George,  his 
chief  private  secretary,  and  the  civil  and  active  heads 
of  the  navy  and  army.  The  doors  of  this  apartment 
are  kept  locked  and,  with  the  corridor  approach,  are 
guarded   night   and    day.      The   exact   position    of   all 


war  craft,  with  names  of  vessels  and  gun  complement 
and  other  details,  are  shown  in  one  plan,  while  an- 
other shows  the  seat  of  war,  with  trenches,  forts, 
towns,    and   disposition   of  troops. 

■■■  

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Strangers  Yet. 

Strangers  yet ! 
After  years  of  life  together, 
After   fair  and   stormy   weather, 
After  travel   in    far   lands. 
After  touch  of  wedded  hands, — 
Why  thus  join'd?     Why  ever  met. 
If  they  must  be  strangers  yet? 

Strangers  yet ! 
After  childhood's  winning  ways, 
After  care  and  blame   and  praise. 
Counsel   ask'd   and   wisdom   givent 
After   mutual   prayers   to   Heaven, 
Child   and   parent   scarce   regret 
When  they  part — are  strangers  yet. 

Strangers  yet  I 
After  strife   for  common  ends — 
After  title  of  "old  friends," 
After   passions   fierce   and  tender. 
After   cheerful   self-surrender, 
Hearts  may  beat  and  eyes  be  met, 
And  the  souls  be  strangers  yet. 

Strangers  yet ! 
Oh  !   the  bitter  thought  to  scan 
All   the   loneliness  of  man: — 
Nature,  by   magnetic  laws, 
Circle  unto   circle   draws, 
But  they   only  touch  when   met, 
Never  mingle — strangers   yet. 

+  — Lord   Houghton. 

Past  and   Present. 
I    remember,   I    remember 

The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in   at  morn  ; 
He   never   came    a   wink   too   soon 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day  ; 
But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away. 

I   remember,   I   remember 

The  roses,  red  and  white. 
The   violets,    and   the   lily-cups — 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built. 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The   laburnum  on   his  birthday, — 

The   tree  is   living   yet ! 

I    remember,    I   remember 

Where   I   was  used  to  swing. 
And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 
*  To   swallows  on  the  wing; 
My   spirit   flew   in    feathers   then 

That  is  so  heavy  now. 
And   summer  pools   could  hardly   cool 

The    fever  on    my  brow. 

I    remember,    I    remember 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  hiyh  ; 
I   used   to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were   close   against   the  sky ; 
It   was   a   childish    ignorance, 

But   now   'tis    little  joy 
To  know  I'm   farther  off  from   Heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy.       — Thomas  Hood. 


Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn. 
Thou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness, 

Thou   foster-child   of  silence   and  slow   time. 
Sylvan   historian,   who   canst   thus   express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme  : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of   deities   or   mortals,    or   of   both. 
In   Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  ? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these?     What  maidens  loth? 
What  mad  pursuit  ?     What  struggle   to   escape  ? 
What  pipes  and  timbrels?     What  wild  ecstasy? 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but  more  endear'd. 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone: 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare  ; 

Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss. 

Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not  grieve; 

She  can  not  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss. 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair ! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs!  that  can  not  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu; 
And,   happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For   ever  piping  songs,    for  ever  new  ; 
More  happy  love  !  more  happy,  happy  love  ! 

For  ever  warm  and  still   to  be  enjoy'd, 
For  ever  panting,  and  for  ever  young; 
All  breathing  human   passion   far  above, 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

Who   are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks"  with  garlands  drest  ? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore. 

Or   mountain-built   with   peaceful   citadel. 
Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  morn? 
And.  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

Will  silent  be;   and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 

O  Attic  shape  !     Fair  attitude  !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 

Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As   doth   eternity :    Cold    Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
"Beauty  is  truth,   truth  beauty," — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

— John  Keats. 
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THE  GERMAN  PLOT. 


Andre  Cheradame  Discusses  Peace  Terms  and    the  "Drawn 
Game." 


When  Mr.  Andre  Cheradame  wrote  "The  Pan-Ger- 
man Plot  Unmasked"  he  probably  made  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  contributions  to  the  political  literature  of  the 
war.  For  Mr.  Cheradame  was  no  mere  casual  observer 
of  the  course  of  events.  A  profound  student  of  Eu- 
ropean politics,  he  discerned  the  slow  unfolding  of  the 
German  plot  for  the  domination  of  the  world,  a  plot 
that  culminated  at  a  clearly  foreseen  time  and  in  the 
war'that  is  now  devastating  humanity.  But  his  writings 
were  far  more  than  a  record.  They  were  also  a  warn- 
ing. Mr.  Cheradame  foresaw  clearly  that  Germany 
might  easily  concede  well-nigh  all  those  claims  made 
upon  her  by  the  unreflecting,  and  still  carry  away  the 
essential  values  upon  which  she  had  set  her  mind.  It 
was  to  indicate  the  nature  of  those  essential  values 
and  to  warn  the  world  against  the  insidious  and  subtle 
ways  in  which  Germany  would  seek  for  their  attain- 
ment that  Mr.  Cheradame  wrote  his  book. 

But  he  now  supplements  his  book  by  an  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  that  well  deserves  all  the  atten- 
tion that  it  will  receive.  Mr.  Cheradame  reminds  us 
that  in  1916  he  said  in  "The  Pan-German  Plot  Un- 
masked" : 

Finally,  when  all  negotiations  for  an  armistice  have  fallen 
flat  and  Germany's  situation  has  become  still  more  critical, 
we  shall  see  Berlin  play  her  trump  card.  Protests  against 
territorial  annexations  will  become  insistent  beyond  the  Rhine, 
secretly  sanctioned  by  the  German  government,  which  will 
finally  say  to  the  Allies:  "Let  this  slaughtering  of  one  another 
cease.  We  are  willing  to  listen  to  reason ;  we  resign  our 
claims  to  those  territories  of  yours  now  occupied  by  our 
armies.  The  game  has  been  played  to  a  draw ;  so  let  us 
treat  for  peace  on  that  basis." 

This  prediction,  says  Mr.  Cheradame  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  is  already  being  fulfilled,  and  it  presents  to 
the  Allies  a  problem  demanding  the  clearest  insight 
and  the  most  resolute  determination.  Germany  wants 
the  "drawn  game,"  or  what  shall  seem  to  be  the  "drawn 
game."  Actually  it  would  leave  Germany  the  victor 
and  in  possession  of  the  spoils : 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Pope's  peace  proposals,  while  not 
embodying  the  exact  terms  of  the  Kaiser's  formula,  involved, 
in  the  last  analysis,  practically  the  same  essential  results. 
Berlin,  therefore,  in  order  to  assure  unceasing  discussion  of 
her  formula — a  discussion  tending  at  least  to  bring  about  an 
armistice,  which  would  split  up  and  morally  disarm  the  Allies, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  her  to  deal  with  them  separately 
— outdid  itself  in  mobilizing  toward,  one  end  the  most  widely 
divergent  forces,  from  the  Maximalist  anarchistsof  Petrograd 
to  the  most  hidebound  reactionaries  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  extent,  the  vigor,  and  the  persistence  of  the  amazing 
"pacifist"  offensive  launched  by  Germany  were  such  that  the 
expressions  of  "peace  without  indemnities  or  annexations," 
"drawn  game,"  "white  peace,"  "paix  boiteuse,"  have  "become 
as  current  in  the  Allied  countries  as  though  they  had  some 
established  connection  with  reality.  This  is  entirely  contrary 
to  the  fact:  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  peace  zvith- 
out  annexations  or  indemnities,  as  things  stand  now,  is  im- 
possible. There  can  be  no  "tvhite  peace,"  no  "drawn  game," 
no  "paix  boiteuse." 

Mr.  Cheradame  proceeds  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
booty  now  in  the  hands  of  Germany  and  that  would 
remain  in  her  hands  in  the  event  of  a  "drawn  game." 
For  example,  we  are  reminded  that  not  only  is  Mittel- 
curopa  an  accomplished  fact,  but  Pan-Germany  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  it  extends  from  the  battle  front 
in  France  to  the  British  front  before  Bagdad.  It  is 
a  fait  accompli,  and  unchangeable  by  an  immature 
peace.  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  have  practically 
been  absorbed,  and  Germany  now  extends  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  or  at  least  to  Bagdad. 

We  need  not  enter  into  Mr.  Cheradame's  arguments 
as  to  the  financial  cost  of  the  war  to  Germany,  as  to 
her  loans,  nor  as  to  the  economic  advantages  to  which 
Germany  can  clearly  see  her  way  in  nearly  every  event. 
But  here  is  the  author's  summary  of  those  gains,  a 
summary  formidable  enough  even  in  this  incomplete 
form: 

Germany  is  getting  direct  war  profits  from  the  enemy  terri- 
tories occupied  by  her.  These  territories,  listed  in  the 
ascending  order  of  their  richness,  are:  Montenegro,  14,000 
square  kilometres;  Albania,  20,000;  Serbia,  87,000;  Rou- 
mania,  70,000  (Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungary  share  the 
pillage  of  these  four  territories)  ;  dependent  territories  of 
Russia,  260,000;  Belgium,  29,000;  and  France,  20,000;  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  500,000  square  kilometres. 

In  order  to  realize  as  clearly  as  possible  the  importance 
of  the  booty  wrung  by  Germany  from  this  enormous  area, 
we  may  establish  by  means  of  examples  or  statistics  that 
this  plunder  comes  from  nine  principal  sources: 

1.  Seizure  of  Human  Material. — Throughout  these  500.000 
square  kilometres  of  occupied  territory  the  Germans  have 
scientifically  enslaved  42,000,000  human  beings,  who  furnish 
a  vast  amount  of  labor — this  labor  being  all  the  cheaper  be- 
cause, as  we  shall  see,  the  slaves  are  robbed  in  various  ways. 

2.  Seizure  of  War  Material. — By  reason  of  their  lightning 
advances  in  Belgium,  France,  Serbia,  and  Roumania  the  Ger- 
mans have  taken  possession  of  vast  stores  of  war  material : 
cannon,  rifles,  munitions,  wagons,  locomotives,  cars,  as  well 
as  thousands  of  kilometres  of  railway,  of  which  they  make 
full  use,  representing  a  certain  value  of  billions  of  francs. 
(The   Belgian   railway   system   alone   is   worth   three   billions.) 

3.  Seizure  of  Foodstuffs. — The  official  report  of  April  12, 
1917,  on  the  acts  committed  by  the  Germans  in  France  con- 
trary to  international  law  states:  "The  inhabitants,  subjected 
as  they  were  to  annoyances  of  every  sort,  watched  daily  the 
theft  of  such  foodstuffs  as  they  happened  to  possess."  Every- 
where the  Germans  steal  horses,  cattle,  domestic  animals, 
grain,  potatoes,  food  products  of  all  kinds,  sugar,  alcohol,  all 
of-  which  constitute  the  reserve  supply  of  the  occupied  coun- 
tries. Their  harvests,  too,  are  appropriated  through  the  culti- 
vation of  productive  lands  by  means  of  labor  obtained  almost 
without  cost  from  the  enslaved  peoples. 


4.  Theft  of  Razv  Materials. — Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  occupied  territories  the  Germans,  at  the  dic- 
tates of  expediency,  have  seized  raw  materials :  coal  and 
iron  ore,  copper,  petroleum,  and  so  forth.  Metals — bronze, 
zinc,  lead,  copper,  tin — have  been  taken  from  private  citizens, 
as  well  as  textile  fabrics — wool,  cotton  cloth,  and  the  like. 
When  one  learns  that  from  the  cities  of  the  north  of  France 
alone  the  Germans  stole  550,000,000  francs'  worth  of  wool, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  single  source  of  plunder  has  been 
worth  a  number  of  billions  to  them. 

5.  Theft  of  Finished  Products. — Everywhere  in  the  occu- 
pied territories,  so  far  as  means  of  transportation  permit, 
motors,  steam-hammers,  machinery,  rolling-mills,  lathes, 
presses,  drills,  electrical  engines,  looms,  and  so  forth,  have 
been  taken  to  pieces  by  mechanics  and  transported  into  Ger- 
many. The  total  value  of  this  stolen  material  in  Belgium 
and  the  north  of  France  alone — the  richest  industrial  dis- 
tricts in  the  world — is   almost  incalculable. 

6.  Theft  of  Personal  Property. — The  official  French  re- 
port previously  quoted  states :  "In  the  shops,  officers  and 
soldiers  made  free  with  whatever  pleased  their  fancy.  Every 
day  the  people  witnessed  the  theft  of  property  which  was 
indispensable  to  them.  At  Ham,  General  von  Fleck  carried 
off  all  the  furniture  of  M.  Bernot's  house,  where  he  had  been 
quartered."  The  property  thus  stolen  is  sent  to  Germany, 
as  is  proved  by  this  advertisement  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung: 
"Furniture  moved  from  the  theatre  of  military  operations  to 
all  destinations."  From  this  source  war  booty  to  the  value 
of  several  billions  has  already  been  divided  among  an  army 
of   Germans. 

7.  Seizure  of  Works  of  Art. — The  Germans  have  stolen 
countless  works  of  art,  "in  order" — so  runs  a  recent  official 
note  of  their  government — "that  they  may  be  preserved  as  a 
record  of  art  and  civilization."  "It  would  be  impossible," 
declares  he  Temps,  "to  find  a  more  cs'nical  admission  of  the 
thefts  committed  by  the  German  authorities  in  our  museums 
and  public  buildings."  If  one  remembers  that  this  methodical 
pillage  has  gone  merrily  on  among  private  individuals,  drawing 
on  the  unlimited  stores  of  works  of  art  which  have  been 
accumulated  throughout  the  centuries  in  Poland,  and  particu- 
larly in  Belgium  and  France,  it  must  certainly  be  seen  that 
the  value  of  these  stolen  art  treasures  is  immense. 

8.  War  Imposts. — Our  official  report  establishes  that 
"requisitions  have  everywhere  been  continuous.  Towns  that 
have  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  troops  quartered  within 
their  jurisdiction  have  been  overwhelmed  by  huge  levies." 

Belgium  is  staggering  under  an  annual  war  assessment  of 
480,000,000  francs.  Bucharest,  after  its  capture  by  the  Ger- 
mans, was  forced  to  pay  a  levy  amounting  to  about  1900 
francs  per  capital  of  the  population.  At  Craiova  the  levy  was 
950  francs  per  capita.  An  edict  forbids  the  circulation  of 
paper  money  unless  it  has  been  specially  stamped  by  the 
Germans,  who  retain   30  per  cent,  of  its  nominal  value. 

In  April,  1917,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  announced  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Austro-German  forces  of  occupation  in  Rou- 
mania would  shortly  call  for  an  obligatory  internal  loan  of  a 
hundred  million  francs.  In  Poland  the  German  government 
has  just  issued  a  billion  marks  in  paper  money  for  enforced 
circulation.     These   are  only  single  examples. 

9.  Theft  of  Specie,  Jewels,  and  Securities. — In  September, 
1916,  the  Germans  seized  three-quarters  of  a  billion  francs 
from  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  in  Brussels,  which  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  Germany.  In  January,  1917,  on 
the  steamer  Princ  Hcndrick,  they  stole  a  million  francs  from 
a  Belgian  who  was  traveling  from  England,  and  took  ten 
million  francs'  worth  of  diamonds  from  the  mail-bags.  In 
the  village  of  Vraignes,  on  March  18,  1917,  the  Germans, 
before  evicting  the  inhabitants,  stole  from  them  the  13,800 
francs  they  had  in  their  possession.  At  Noyon — we  learn 
from  the  official  report  already  quoted — the  Germans  broke 
open  and  pillaged  the  safes  of  banks  and  private  citizens  be- 
fore retiring  from  the  town.  The  securities,  jewels,  and 
silver  plate  of  Noyon  represented  a  value  of  about  eighteen 
million  francs.  And,  as  I  have  said,  these  are  only  random 
incidents. 

Taking  into  consideration,  then,  the  present  high  prices  of 
food  products,  coal,  metal,  petroleum,  war  material,  ma- 
chinery, and  the  rest,  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  each 
one  of  the  nine  sources  of  booty  just  enumerated,  on  which 
the  Germans  have  been  stead'ly  drawing,  in  some  cases  for 
as  much  as  three  years,  has  unquestionably  yielded  the  value 
of  several  billions  of  francs — certain  of  them,  perhaps,  tens 
of  billions.  Hence  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that,  with- 
out fixing  a  definite  figure  for  the  yield  of  these  nine  sources, 
the  total  plunder  has  mounted  well  up  in  the  tens  of  billions. 
Another  basis  for  calculating  the  worth  of  the  invaded  terri- 
tories to  Germany  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  national  fortunes 
of  these  countries,  according  to  ante-bellum  statistics, 
amounted   to   about    155,000,000,000   of   francs. 

Pan-Germany,  says  Mr.  Cheradame,  must  profit  eco- 
nomically, and  in  many  ways.  She  must  profit  through 
the  loans  that  she  can  now  enforce,  through  her  com- 
mercial monopoly  in  the  Balkans,  through  her  control 
of  customs,  of  agriculture,  of  banks,  and  of  railroads. 
But   military    Pan-Germany   is   even  more    formidable. 

Whatever  concessions  Germany  may  make  else- 
where, she  can  never  actually  abandon  her  claims  to 
Serbia.  It  was  for  the  domination  of  Serbia  that  she 
went  to  war: 

We  should  also  note  that  there  are  excellent  reasons  why 
Germany's  renunciation  could  never  apply  in  reality  to  the 
territories  invaded  by  her  to  the  southeast — Serbia,  at  all 
events. 

The  six  elements  of  German  advantage  forming  the  second 
group  of  our  table  are  infinitely  more  important  to  Berlin  than 
the  first  element — which  is  in  any  case  partially  assured  by 
the  "no  indemnity"  formula,  as  we  have  seen.  Although  they 
are  less  directly  apparent  to  the  Allies,  the  six  elements  of  the 
second  group  are  nevertheless  real,  for  they  depend  upon 
incontrovertible  military,  economic,  and  geographic  facts. 
Now  these  six  elements,  big  with  possibilities  for  the  future, 
depend  entirely  on  the  covert  but  certain  seizure  which  the 
war  has  enabled  Germany  to  make  of  her  own  allies.  But 
this  seizure  was  possible  only  as  a  result  of  Serbia's  destruc- 
tion. Serbia,  therefore,  formed  the  geographic  bulkhead 
which  Germany  had  to  batter  down  before  her  influence  could 
predominate  over  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  The  destruction  of 
Serbia  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  establishment  of  Central 
Pan-Germany,  which  assures  the  Kaiser  of  the  six  principal 
elements  of  advantage  from  the  war.  Moreover,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  the  essential  prop  of  Central  Pan-Germany  has 
been  furnished  by  the  Berlin-Bagdad  Railroad,  of  which  the 
most  important  branch,  that  of  Belgrade-Nish-Pirot,  runs 
across  Serbia.  Now  that  Germany  is  fighting  for  the  Berlin- 
Bagdad  line,  Count  Karoly,  an  ally  of  Berlin,  admitted, 
speaking  on   December    12,    1916.   in   the    Hungarian    chamber. 

If  Germany  is  allowed  to  dominate  Serbia,  directly  or 
indirectly,  then  Germany  has  won  the  war.  There  can 
be  no  other  defeat  of  Pan-Germany  than  the  restora- 
tion and  support  of  the  barrier  furnished  by  an  inde- 


pendent Serbia  and  an  independent  Roumania.  Mr. 
Cheradame's  article  should  be  read  in  its  entirely.  It 
is  complete,  conclusive,  unanswerable. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  BENEFIT  LECTURE. 


Some  Hitherto  Unpublished  Letters  of  the  Humorist, 


(The  series  of  letters  which  follows  was  prepared  by 
Mark  Twain  and  General  Fred  Grant,  mainly  with  a 
view  of  advertising  the  "farewell  lecture,"  which 
Clemens  had  agreed  to  deliver  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Robert  Fulton  Monument  Association.  The  association 
had  really  proposed  to  pay  him  a  thousand  dollars  for 
it.  The  exchange  of  these  letters,  however,  was  never 
really  made  outside  of  Mark  Twain's  bedroom. 
Propped  against  the  pillows,  pen  in  hand,  with  General 
Grant  beside  him,  they  arranged  the  series  with  the 
idea  of  publication.  Later  the  plan  was  discarded,  so 
that  this  pleasant  foolery  appears  here  for  the  first 
time : 

PRIVATE    AND    CONFIDENTIAL 

(  Correspondence) 
Telegram 

Army  Headquarters  [date], 
Mark   Tivain,   New   York — 

Would  you  consider  a  proposal  to  talk  at  Carnegie  Hall  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Robert  Fulton  Monument  Association,  of 
which  you  are  vice-president,  for  a  fee  of  a  thousand  dollars? 

F.  D.  Grant, 
President  Fulton  Monument  Association. 

TELEGRAPHIC     ANSWER 

Major-General  F.  D.  Grant,  Army  Headquarters — 

I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  I  must  stipulate  that  you  keep 
the  thousand  dollars  and  add  it  to  the  monument  fund  as  my 
contribution.  Clemens. 

LETTERS 

Dear  Mr.  Clemens  :  You  have  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  terms  shall  be  as  you  say.  But  why  give  all 
of  it?  Why  not  reserve  a  portion — why  should  you  do  this 
work  wholly  without  compensation?  Truly  yours, 

Fred  D.  Grant. 

Major-General   Grant,   Army   Headquarters — 

Dear  General:  Because  I  stopped  talking  for  pay  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  I  could  not  resume  the  habit  now  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  personal  discomfort.  I  love  to  hear  my- 
self talk,  because  I  get  so  much  instruction  and  moral  up- 
heaval out  of  it.  But  I  lose  the  bulk  of  this  joy  when  I 
charge  for  it.     Let  the  terms  stand. 

General,  if  I  have  your  approval,  I  wish  to  use  this  good 
occasion  to  retire  permanently  from  the  platform. 

Truly  yours,  S.  L.  Clemens. 

Dear  Mr.  Clemens  :  Certainly.  But  as  an  old  friend,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  Don't  do  that.  Why  should  you  ? — you  are  not 
old  yet.  Yours  truly,  Fred  D.  Grant. 

Dear  General:  I  mean  the  pay-platform;  I  shan't  retire 
from  the  gratis-platform  until  after  I  am  dead  and  courtesy 
requires  me  to  keep  still  and  not  disturb  the  others. 

What  shall  I  talk  about?  My  idea  is  this:  to  instruct  the 
audience  about  Robert  Fulton,  and  .  .  .  Tell  me — was  that 
his  real  name,  or  was  it  his  nom  de  plume?  However,  never 
mind,  it  is  not  important — I  can  skip  it,  and  the  house  will 
think  I  knew  all  about  it.  but  forgot.  Could  you  find  out  for 
me  if  he  was  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration,  and 
which  one?  But  if  it  is  any  trouble,  let  it  alone,  T  can  skip  it. 
Was  he  out  with  Paul  Jones?  Will  you  ask  Horace  Porter? 
And  ask  him  if  he  brought  both  of  them  home.  These  will  be 
very  interesting  facts,  if  they  can  be  established.  But  never 
mind,  don't  trouble  Porter,  I  can  establish  them  anyway.  The 
way  I  look  at  it,  they  are  historical  gems — gems  of  the  very 
first  water. 

Well,  that  is  my  idea,  as  I  have  said:  first,  excite  the  au- 
dience with  a  spoonful  of  information  about  Fulton,  then 
quiet  them  down  with  a  barrel  of  illustrations  drawn  by 
memory  from  my  books — and  if  you  don't  say  anything  the 
house  will  think  they  never  heard  of  it  before,  because  people 
don't  really  read  your  books,  they  only  say  they  do,  to  keep 
you  from  feeling  bad.  Next,  excite  the  house  with  another 
spoonful  of  Fultonian  fact,  then  tranquilize  them  again  with 
another  barrel  of  illustration.  And  so  on  and  so  on,  all 
through  the  evening;  and  if  you  are  discreet  and  don't  tell 
them  the  illustrations  don't  illustrate  anything,  they  won't 
notice  it  and  I  will  send  them  home  as  well  informed  about 
Robert  Fulton  as  I  am  myself.  Don't  be  afraid;  I  know  all 
about  audiences,  they  believe  everything  you  say,  except  when 
you  are  telling  the  truth.  Truly  yours, 

S.  L.  Clemens. 

P.  S. — Mark  all  the  advertisements  "Private  and  Confi- 
dential," otherwise  the  people  will  not  read  them.  M.  T. 

The  lecture  was  given  in  Carnegie  Hall,  which  had 
been  gayly  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  house  was 
more  than  filled,  and  a  great  sum  of  money  was  realized 
for  the  fund. — Harper's  Magazine 

As  early  as  the  year  50  B.  C.  the  fame  of  the  British 
oyster  had  extended  as  far  as  Rome,  and  Sallust  seems 
to  have  been  more  impressed  by  the  oyster  than  by  any 
other  feature  of  the  country,  for  he  wrote:  "The  poor 
Britons — there  is  some  good  in  them  after  all — they 
produce  an  oyster."  In  80  A.  D.  oysters  were  exported 
from  the  Thames  estuary  to  Rome,  and  ever  since  that 
time  England  has  had  an  oyster  industry  of  respectable 
proportions,  although  for  many  years  the  supply  has 
been  inadequate  to  fill  London's  gigantic  demands,  and 
importations  from  the  United  States,  Holland,  and 
France  have  been  necessary. 


The  number  of  immigrants  entering  Brazil  during 
the  period  of  1908  to  1916  totaled  926.282.  Their  na- 
tionality was  principally  as  follows:  Germans.  S3.S7S: 
Austrians.  21,843;  French,  9207;  Spaniards.  190.767; 
Italians.  153,950 ;  Tapanese,  15,773 ;  Portuguese,  354,- 
820;  Russians,  49.477;  and  Turco-Arabs.  41.534. 

The  historic  hurricane  of  August  8.   1899.   in 
Rico,  precipitated  rainfall  equi/alent  to   111 
acre. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  10,  1917. 


A  LEGATION  JOURNAL. 


The  Secretary  of  the    American    Legation   in  Brussels  Tells 
Us  What  He  Saw  and  Heard. 


Gradually  we  are  acquiring  a  mass  of  unimpeach- 
able testimony  as  to  events  in  Belgium  that  followed 
on  the  German  occupation.  The  stories  of  civilians 
and  of  unknown  persons  have  naturally  and  properly 
been  received  with  some  reservations,  even  though  they 
were  in  substantial  agreement  with  one  another  as  well 
as  with  the  probabilities.  But  we  need  make  no 
reservations  as  to  such  narratives  as  the  one  that  has 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  the  secretary  of 
the  American  legation  in  Brussels.  Mr.  Gibson  de- 
scribes his  book  as  a  "private  journal"  set  down  in 
odd  moments  and  without  the  intention  to  prove  any- 
thing. But  its  value  is  largely  enhanced  by  its  un- 
studied character.  It  is  a  record  of  experiences,  of  the 
things  seen  and  heard,  and  this  is  exactly  what  the 
public  wants  and  needs. 

On  August  22,  1914,  Mr.  Gibson  tells  us  that  he 
conversed  with  four  Americans  who  had  been  shut  up 
in  Louvain  during  the  German  occupation: 

They  said  it  was  really  pretty  dreadful.  From  their  win- 
dow they  saw,  every  little  while,  a  group  of  soldiers  lead 
some  poor  frightened  Belgian  to  a  little  cafe  across  the  street; 
several  officers  were  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables  on  the  side- 
walk, holding  a  sort  of  drumhead  court-martial.  While  they 
were  examining  the  case  a  squad  would  be  marched  around 
behind  the  railroad  station.  A  few  minutes  later  the  prisoner 
would  be  marched  around  by  another  way,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  there  would  be  a  volley  and  the  troops  would  be 
marched  back  to  their  post ;  then,  after  a  little  while,  a 
stretcher  would  be  brought  out  with  a  body  in  civilian  clothes, 
a  cloth  over  the  face.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  women, 
and  there  were  screams  before  the  shots  were  fired.  It  must 
have  been  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  go  through. 

Mr.  Gibson  visited  Antwerp  and  describes  the  results 
of  some  of  the  German  bombs: 

We  drove  first  to  the  Place  du  Poids  Publique  and  went 
into  one  of  the  houses  which  had  been  partially  wrecked  by 
one  of  the  smaller  bombs.  Everything  in  the  place  had  been 
left  as  it  was  until  the  police  magistrate  could  make  his 
examination  and  report.  We  climbed  to  the  first  floor,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  horrible  sight  that  awaited  us.  A  poor 
policeman  and  his  wife  had  been  blown  to  fragments,  and  the 
pieces  were  all  over  the  walls  and  ceiling.  Blood  was  every- 
where. Other  details  are  too  terrible  to  think  of.  I  could 
not  stand  any  more  than  this  one  room.  There  were  others 
which  Inglebleek  wanted  to  show  me,  but  I  could  not  think 
of  it  And  this  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  houses  where 
peaceful  men  and  women  had  been  so  brutally  killed  while 
they  slept. 

And  where  is  the  military  advantage  of  this?  If  the  bombs 
were  dropped  near  the  fortifications  it  would  be  easy  to  un- 
derstand, but  in  this  instance  it  is  hard  to  explain  upon  any 
ground,  except  the  hope  of  terrifying  the  population  to  the 
point  where  they  will  demand  that  the  government  surrender 
the  town  and  the  fortifications.  Judging  from  the  temper 
they  were  in  yesterday  at  Antwerp,  they  are  more  likely  to 
demand  that  the  place  be  held  at  all  costs  rather  than  risk 
falling  under  the  rule  of  a  conqueror  brutal  enough  to  murder 
innocent   people  in   their  beds. 

The  author's  official  position  naturally  brought  him 
into  touch  with  persons  from  all  over  the  country  who 
had  witnessed  barbarities.  Among  these  was  a  trust- 
worthy man  from  Tamines  who  describes  a  scene 
almost  incredible  in  its  atrocity,  but  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  now  lamentably  familiar: 

Most  distressing  news  has  come  through  from  Tamines. 
I  had  a  long  talk  today  with  a  trustworthy  man  from  there, 
and  his  story  was  enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold. 
He  says  that  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  the  Germans  entered 
the  village  after  a  brush  with  French  troops  which  were  still 
in  the  neighborhood.  Infuriated  by  the  resistance  offered  to 
their  advance,  they  proceeded  to  vent  their  rage  on  the  town. 
They  shot  down  a  lot  of  villagers,  and  arrested  many  more. 
A  great  many  escaped  to  the  country.  A  lot  of  houses  were 
first  sacked,  and  then  burned.  The  orgy  continued  during 
the  night,  and  through  the  next  day.  On  the  evening  of  the 
22d,  something  over  four  hundred  men  were  collected  near 
the  church  and  lined  up  to  be-  shot.  The  work  was  done  for 
a  time  by  a  firing  squad  which  fired  into  the  crowd  with 
more  or  less  system,  but  this  was  too  slow,  and  finally  a 
rapid-fire  gun  was  brought  out  and  turned  loose.  Of  course, 
a  great  many  were  not  killed  outright  and  lay  groaning  among 
the  dead.  Now  and  then  a  German  would  put  one  out  of 
his  misery  by  a  bayonet  thrust.  Others  settled  their  own 
troubles  by  rolling  themselves  into  the  nearby  river.  Alto- 
gether over  six  hundred  people  were  shot  down,  but  it  is 
hard  to  get  any  exact  figures  yet.  After  the  shooting  was 
over,  other  civilians  were  brought  out  and  compelled  to  bury 
the  dead.  My  informant  says  that  some  of  the  scenes  at- 
tending this  duty  were  quite  as  poignant  as  the  shooting 
itself,  for  some  buried  their  own  fathers  and  brothers.  One 
man  about  to  be  thrown  into  the  trench  was  found  to  be 
still  alive,  but  the  German  doctor,  after  a  cursory  examina- 
tion, ordered  him  to  be  buried  with  the  rest.  The  man  had 
enough  life  left  in  him  to  raise  his  hand  in  appeal,  but  the 
doctor  shrugged  his  shoulder  and  repeated  his  order.  There 
were  many  incidents,  most  of  them  horrible.  The  man  who 
told  the  story  seemed  still  dazed  and  spoke  quietly,  with  few 
adjectives  and  little  emphasis  on  anything  he  said.  It  was 
a  bare  recital  of  facts,  and  far  more  moving  than  if  he  had 
striven  for  effect. 

Some  Germans  soldiers  in  Louvain  told  Mr.  Gibson 
that  they  were  clearing  all  the  Belgians  out  of  the 
town  so  that  its  destruction  could  proceed  sys- 
tematically. He  thought  they  were  exaggerating,  but 
he  was  presently  undeceived  upon  that  point: 

A  number  of  the  men  about  us  were  drunk  and  evidently 
had  been  in  that  state  for  some  time.  Our  officer  com- 
plained that  they  had  had  very  little  to  eat  for  several  days 
but  -dded  glumly  that   there  was  plenty  to   drink. 

A  cart,  heaped  high  with  loot,  driven  by  a  fat  Land- 
ir  ler  and  pulled  by  a  tiny  donkey,  came  creaking  past  us 
»"  of  our  party  pulled  his  kodak  from  his  pocket  and  in- 
jtn  ^d  of  our  guardian  in  English:  "May  I  take  a  picture'" 
t;.  intent  evidently  escaped  the  German,  who  answered 
cord,  .illy : 


"Certainly;  go  ahead.  You  will  find  some  beautiful  things 
over  there  on  the  corner  in  the  house  they  are  getting  ready 
to   burn." 

We  kept  our  faces  under  control,  and  he  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  other  troubles  to  notice  that  we  did  not 
avail  of  his  kind  permission  to  join  in  the  pillage. 

The  Germans  trained  the  people  to  throw  up  their 
hands  as  soon  as  any  one  came  in  sight  in  order  to 
prove  that  they  were  unarmed  and  defenseless : 

Our  worst  experience  of  this  was  when  in  coming  around 
a  corner  we  came  upon  a  little  girl  of  about  seven,  carrying 
a  canary  in  a  cage.  As  soon  as  she  saw  us,  she  threw  up 
her  hands  and  cried  out  something  we  did  not  understand. 
Thinking  that  she  wanted  to  stop  us  with  a  warning  of  some 
sort,  we  put  on  the  brakes  and  drew  up  beside  her.  Then 
she  burst  out  crying  with  fear,  and  we  saw  that  she  was  in 
terror  of  her  life.  We  called  out  to  reassure  her,  but  she 
turned  and  ran   like   a  hunted   animal. 

It  was  hard  to  see  the  fear  of  others — townspeople,  peas- 
ants, priests,  and  feeble  old  nuns  who  dropped  their  bundles 
and  threw  up  their  hands,  their  eyes  starting  with  fear.  The 
whole   thing  was   a  nightmare. 

A  Belgian  from  Mons  told  Mr.  Gibson  that  he  had 
fitted  up  his  house  as  a  Red  Cross  hospital  and  was 
caring  for  102  British  wounded.  The  Germans  bom- 
barded it  and  set  it  on  fire  with  hand  grenades  and  at 
least  one  man  was  burned  alive  in  his  bed: 

Beside  this  man's  property  there  is  a  railway  crossing. 
When  a  troop  train  passed  over  it  day  before  yesterday  there 
was  an  explosion  like  the  report  of  a  rifle.  The  train  was 
immediately  stopped.  The  officer  in  command  announced 
that  civilians  had  fired  upon  his  train,  and  ordered  all  the 
men  in  the  vicinity  taken  prisoners.  Then,  refusing  to  listen 
to  explanation  or  discussion,  he  had  them  all  stood  up  against 
a  wall  and  shot.  When  it  was  all  over,  he  listened  to  ex- 
planations and  learned  that  the  report  was  that  of  a  cap 
placed  in  the  switch  by  the  German  railway  men  as  a  signal 
to  stop  the  train  before  reaching  the  next  station.  By  way 
of  reparation  he  then  graciously  admitted  that  the  civilians 
were  innocent.  But,  as  my  caller  said  :  "The  civilians  were 
also  dead." 

.  We  have  already  heard  stories  of  the  larcenous  pro- 
clivities of  certain  German  princes,  but  Mr.  Gibson 
gives  us  some  direct  evidence  on  this  point: 

Count  and  Countess  de  X  had  an  interesting  story  to  tell 
of  their  experiences  when  the  first  armies  went  through. 
When  the  war  broke  out  they  were  at  their  chateau  and  were 
caught  by  the  first  onrush  of  troops.  Their  fine  cellars  were 
emptied  for  the  benefit  of  the  invader,  but  nothing  more 
serious  happened  to  them  until  the  second  wave  came  along. 
Then  there  was  a  demand  for  more  wine.  As  all  the  wine 
had  been  carried  away  they  could  not  comply.  The  Ger- 
mans were  convinced  that  they  were  being  fooled,  and 
searched  the  place  very  carefully.  Finally  they  imprisoned 
the  X's  for  three  days  in  the  cellar  and  then  brought  them 
forth  and  stood  them  up  before  a  firing  squad  and  threatened 
to  shoot  them  unless  they  told  where  the  wine  was  hidden. 
At  the  critical  moment  a  big  gray  military  car  roiled  up, 
and  to  their  considerable  relief  they  saw  that  one  of  the 
occupants  was  a  German  princeling,  who  had  formerly  been 
their  guest  on  several  occasions.  They  called  out  to  him,  and 
by  his  orders  were  immediately  released.  After  expressing 
their  thanks  to  him  they  went  into  the  chateau  to  find  that 
soldiers  were  engaged  in  packing  up  their  fine  collections  of 
enamels  and  porcelains  to  ship  them  to  Germany.  Another 
appeal  to  the  prince,  who  was  most  sympathetic.  He  was  a 
practical    and  resourceful   man,    and   said: 

"Of  course  I'll  stop  this,  but  you  will  understand  that  our 
men  would  like  to  keep  some  little  souvenir  of  the  war  in 
Belgium.  That  would  be  hard  to  prevent.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  pick  out  all  the  pieces  that  you  value  most  and 
pack  them  away  in  that  large  wardrobe.  Then  I'll  do  the 
rest." 

Madame  de  X  was,  of  course,  delighted  with  this,  and 
scurried  about  gathering  together  the  finest  pieces  and  pack- 
ing them  carefully  into  the  big  wardrobe.  She  kept  it  up 
as  long  as  there  was  a  nook  or  cranny  where  odd  pieces 
could  be  put,  and  then  reported  progress  to  the  prince. 

"Are  you  sure  that  all  the  best  pieces  are  there?"  says  he. 

"All  that  could  be  packed  there,"  answers  Madame  de  X. 

"Good,"  says  the  prince,  and  then  turning  to  his  orderly: 
"Have  that  wardrobe  sent  to  Berlin  for  me." 

The  author  had  various  interviews  with  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  and  he  loses  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  admiration  for  her  courage  and  devotion : 

The  queen  gave  me  tea,  and  one  of  her  small  supply  of 
cigarettes,  and  we  talked  until  after  dark.  The  monitors  off 
shore  had  been  joined  by  a  battleship,  and  the  row  was 
terrific   and  rendered   conversation  difficult. 

The  queen  was  still  full  of  courage  and  said  that  as  long 
as  there  was  one  square  foot  of  Belgian  soil  free  of  Ger- 
mans she  would  be  on  it.  She  said  it  simply,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  me,  but  there  was  a  big  force  of  courage  and 
determination  behind  it.  As  I  was  not  dismissed,  I  finally 
took  it  on  myself  to  go,  and  the  queen  came  with  me  to  the 
door  and  sent  me  on  my  way.  She  stood  in  the  lighted  door- 
way until  I  reached  the  motor,  and  then  turned  slowly  and 
went  in — a  delicate  little  woman  with  a  lion's  heart.  Ingle- 
bleek and  the  Countess  de  Caraman-Chimay  came  out  after 
we  had  cranked  the  car,  and  gave  me  messages  for  their 
families  and  friends.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  change  for  these 
people,  who  three  months  ago  were  leading  such  a  dull,  com- 
fortable life,  but  they  have  risen  to  it  with  fine  spirit. 

Mr.  Gibson  seems  to  think  that  the  German  officer 
is  worse  than  the  German  private,  and  he  sees  now 
that  there  is  no  redundancy  in  the  term  "officer  and 
gentleman" : 

We  walked  about  the  streets  for  a  time,  and  stopped  in  a 
shop  to  ask  for  a  drink  of  water.  After  giving  it  to  us  the 
proprietor  asked  if  we  would  like  to  see  the  state  the  Ger- 
mans had  left  things  in.  He  led  us  back  into  his  living 
quarters,  opened  a  door  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  an  officers'  mess,  and  let  us  in.  I  never  have 
seen  a  more  complete  mess.  Everything  in  the  place  was 
smashed,  and  the  whole  room  was  filthy.  The  officers  had 
left  only  a  few  days  before-  and  had  taken  pains  to  break 
everything  before  they  went.  Obscene  remarks  were  chalked 
on  the  walls,  and  the  pictures  were  improved  with  heavy 
attempts  at  fun.  I  always  used  to  think  that  the  term 
"officer  and  gentleman"  was  redundant,  but  now  I  begin  to 
understand   the   need   for   it. 

The  town  of  Dinant  was  found  to  be  gone,  and  the 
author  tells  us  that  he  heard  stories  that  can  hardly 


be  put  on  paper.     He  was  shown  photographs  of  the 
wanton  mutilation  of  corpses : 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  23d,  the  Germans  troops  set  out 
to  pillage  and  shoot.  They  drove  the  people  into  the  street, 
and  set  fire  to  their  houses.  Those  who  tried  to  run  away 
were  shot  down  in  their  tracks.  The  congregation  was  taken 
from  the  church,  and  fifty  of  the  men  were  shot.  All  the 
civilians  who  could  be  rounded  up  were  driven  into  the  big 
square  and  kept  there  until  evening.  About  6  o'clock  the 
women  were  lined  up  on  one  side  of  the  square  and  kept  in 
line  by  soldiers.  On  the  other  side  the  men  were  lined  up 
along  a  wall,  in  two  rows,  the  first  kneeling.  Then,  under 
command  of  an  officer,  two  volleys  were  fired  into  them. 
The  dead  and  wounded  were  left  together  until  the  Germans 
got  round  to  burying  them,  when  practically  all  were  dead. 
This  was  only  one  of  several  wholesale  executions.  The 
Germans  do  not  seem  to  contradict  the  essential  facts,  but 
merely  put  forward  the  plea  that  most  of  the  damage  was 
incidental  to  the  fighting  which  took  place  between  the 
armed  forces.  Altogether  more  than  eight  hundred  people 
were  killed.  Six  hundred  and  twelve  have  been  identi  fied 
and  given  burial.  Others  were  not  recognizable.  I  have 
one  of  the  lists  which  are  still  to  be  had,  although  the  Ger- 
mans have  ordered  all  copies  returned  to  them.  Those 
killed  ranged  in  age  from  Felix  Fivet,  aged  three  weeks,  to 
an  old  woman  named  Jadot,  who  was  eighty.  But  then  Felix 
probably   fired   on  the   German   troops. 

Mr.  Gibson  did  everything  possible  to  save  the  life 
of  Edith  Cavell,  and  he  gives  us  this  note  regarding 
the  charges  against  her: 

At  the  time  there  was  no  intimation  that  Miss  Cavell  was 
guilty  of  espionage.  It  was  only  when  public  opinion  had 
been  aroused  by  her  execution  that  the  German  government 
began  to  refer  to  her  as  "the  spy  Cavell."  According  to  the 
German  statement  of  the  case  there  is  no  possible  ground 
for  calling  her  a  spy. 

It  is  now  an  old  story,  but  Mr.  Gibson  adds  a  fresh 
horror  to  the  crime: 

The  day  brought  forth  another  loathsome  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case.  It  seems  the  sentence  on  Miss  Cavell 
was  not  pronounced  in  open  court.  Her  executioners,  ap- 
parently in  the  hope  of  concealing  their  intentions  from  us, 
went  into  her  cell  and  there,  behind  locked  doors,  pro- 
nounced sentence  upon  her.  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
other  things  they  have  done. 

Last  night  Mr.  Gahan  got  a  pass  and  was  admitted  to  see 
Miss  Cavell  shortly  before  she  was  taken  out  and  shot.  He 
said  she  was  calm  and  prepared  and  faced  the  ordeal  without 
a  tremor.  She  was  a  tiny  thing  that  looked  as  though  she 
could  be  blown  away  with  a  breath,  but  she  had  a  great 
spirit.  She  told  Mr.  Gahan  that  soldiers  had  come  to  her  and 
asked  to  be  helped  to  the  frontier ;  that  knowing  the  risks 
they  ran  and  the  risks  she  took,  she  had  helped  them.  She 
said  she  had  nothing  to  regret,  no  complaint  to  make,  and 
that  if  she  had  it  all  to  do  over  again  she  would  change 
nothing.  And  most  pathetic  of  all  was  her  statement  that 
she  thanked  God  for  the  six  weeks  she  had  passed  in  prison — 
the  nearest  approach  to  rest  she  had  known  for  years. 

They  partook  together  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  she 
who  had  so  little  need  of  preparation  was  prepared  for 
death.  She  was  free  from  resentment  and  said:  "I  realize 
that  patriotism  is  not  enough.  I  must  have  no  hatred  or 
bitterness   toward   any    one." 

She  was  taken  out  and  shot  before  daybreak. 

She  was  denied  the  support  of  her  own  clergyman  at  the 
end,  but  a  German  military  chaplain  stayed  with  her  and 
gave  her  burial  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  He  did 
not  conceal  his  admiration  and  said :  "She  was  courageous 
to  the  end.  She  professed  her  Christian  faith  and  said  that 
she  was  glad  to  die  for  her  country.     She  died  like  a  heroine." 

Mr.  Gibson  has  added  substantially  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  and  he  has  done  it  in  a  way  that  is 
unimpeachable. 

A  Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium.  By 
Hugh  Gibson.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$2.50. 

■■■ 

The  Chinese  do  not  know  what  worn-out  soil  is. 
Some  places  are  so  fertile  and  are  cultivated  with  so 
much  care  and  skill  that  three  or  four  crops  a  year 
are  regularly  gathered.  When  the  first  crop  is  well 
along  the  second  is  sowed,  or  planted,  in  the  intervals 
between  the  ridges,  and  it  is  very  common  to  see  two 
crops  in  the  same  field  at  the  same  time.  Villages, 
valleys,  and  plains  are  carefully  cultivated,  irrigated, 
and  fertilized ;  hills  and  mountains  are  terraced,  and 
every  square  foot  of  ground  that  can  be  made  pro- 
ductive is  brought  into  use.  The  Chinese  have  a  pas- 
sion for  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  this  is  carried  to  great 
extremes,  anything  and  everything  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  Even  barbers  save  the  shavings  and  crop- 
pings  of  hair  to  sell  to  farmers  for  enrichment  of  the 
soil. 


The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  has  been  said  to  have  "robbed  the  neigh- 
boring fields  of  half  their  growth."  Many  a  farmer  in 
western  New  England  who,  forty  years  ago,  relied  on 
this  district  for  his  cattle  feed,  must  now  pay  high 
prices  for  grain  raised  a  thousand  miles  away.  Inci- 
dentally the  giving  up  of  so  much  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  New  England  to  the  cultivation  of  a  non- 
essential has  materially  contributed  to  the  high  price  of 
milk.  Now,  however,  the  raising  of  tobacco  in  New 
England  is  on  the  decline,  and  this  year  many  of  the 
fields  which  were  formerly  given  over  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  product  has  been  used  for  raising  more  useful 
crops. 

■■■ 

Turkish  women  never  serve  in  Christian  houses,  un- 
less as  occasional  charwomen  or  washerwomen.  Greek 
and  Armenian  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  main- 
stay of  the  Constantinople  housekeeper;  even  Turks 
often  employ  them.  The  Greeks  are  the  smartest  and 
the  most  efficient,  though  they  are  perhaps  too  quick- 
witted to  be  perfectly  reliable.  The  Armenians  are  nei- 
ther so  quick  nor  so  presentable. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Thus  far  this  year  the  monthly  showings 
of  failures  have  indicated  a  steady  decline 
in  numbers  and  in  amounts  of  liabilities. 
What  Bradstreet's  calls  "a  very  pleasing 
nine  months'  showing"  was  made  for  the 
nine  months  ending  September  30th.  The 
reasons  for  the  fine  conditions  are  given  as 
"war  demand  and  war  prices."  Trade  has  been 
and    continues    to     be    active    beyond     other 
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years,  with  insistent  demand  for  practically 
all  products,  so  that  "the  earnings  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  community  have  been 
large ;  wage  advances  have  been  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception ;  the  farmer,  re- 
ceiving undreamed-of  prices  for  his  last  crop, 
finds  large  if  not  bumper  yields  awaiting 
him ;   foreign  takings  have  been   limited   only 
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gotten  that  a  good  deal  of  the  apparently 
cumulative  prosperity  was  visible  while  the 
United  States  was  still  a  neutral."  Failures 
have  shrunk  quite  steadily  in  number  since 
the  opening  month  of  1915.  The  September, 
1917,  total  is  the  smallest  for  any  month 
since  September,  1910.  Only  four  months  in 
six  years  have  shown  a  smaller  total  of  lia- 
bilities.   

In  the  matter  of  railway  material,  it  is 
declared  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist  that  the  export  expansion, 
due  to  the  war,  has  begun  to  give  our  manu- 
facturers "a  hold  on  a  hitherto  almost  un- 
touched territory."  Already  the  increase  in 
exports  of  railroad  material  and  rolling-stock, 
when  compared  with  previous  periods,  has 
presented  a  "striking  chapter  in  this  coun- 
try's record  of  achievement  in  overseas 
trade."  Experts  are  convinced  that  the  cur- 
rent year  "will  witness  a  climax  in  the  move- 
ment abroad  to  strengthen  the  transportation 
systems  of  America's  Allies  and  thus  con- 
tribute in  no  small  measure  to  the  winning 
of  the  war."  More  in  detail,  the  writer  says: 
"The  war  necessities  of  the  Entente  Allies, 
more  particularly  Russia  and  France,  in  the 
shape  of  rolling-stock  and  equipment,  it  is 
believed  in  the  best-informed  American  rail- 
road circles,  will  result  in  a  heavily  sus- 
tained volume  of  export  business  covering  an 
extended  period  after  the  return  of  peace. 
In  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  war-worn  countries  of  Europe  following 
the  close  of  hostilities,  the  demands  of  coun- 
tries in  all  other  sections  of  the  world  for 
replacements  are  expected  to  put  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  American  manufacturers.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  the  pleas  of  Mexico  and  other 
neutrals  for  rail-transportation  equipment  go 
unheeded  and  are  likely  to  remain  unan- 
swered for  an  indefinite  period,  since  this 
country's  entrance  into  the  war  imposes  the 
double  obligation  on  manufacturers  not  only 
of  meeting  the  American  government's  phe- 
nomenal requirements  in  the  shape  of  rolling- 
stock  and  equipment  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  behind  the  American  military  forces  in 
France,  but  of  doing  their  utmost  as  well  to 
assist  Russia  and  France  in  the  solution  of 
their  transportation  problems.  In  this  con- 
nection opinion  is  unanimous  that  adequate 
railroad  equipment  on  all  the  front  is  impera- 
tive to  make  the  great  military  drive  pro- 
jected against  Germany  next  spring  effective." 


bv  ability  to  ship  goods  bought  and  paid  for, 
and  industry  has  had  only  two  complaints  to 
make,  namely,  as  to  the  scarcity  of  material 
and  the  shortage  of  labor  to  enable  it  to  con- 
vert its  activity  into  a  cash  equivalent."  Fail- 
ures for  the  nine  months  were  the  smallest 
in  number  for  any  year  since  1911,  while 
the  liabilities  were  the  lightest  since  1909. 
This  occurred  "in  spite  of,  it  might  almost 
be  said  because  of,  the  country  becoming 
involved  in  war,  though  it  should  not  be  for- 
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Selling  as  they  did  in  October  at  91 1/2,  the 
Anglo-French  5  per  cent,  bonds  were  on  an 
8J4  Per  cent,  basis,  when  figured  at  the  yield 
they  will  have  made  to  investors  at  maturity. 
At  91  Vz  these  bonds  were  only  one  point 
above  the  record  low  price  for  them.  In  or- 
der for  them  to  remain  on  an  8^  per  cent, 
basis  they  would  have  to  advance  to  about 
94%  by  a  year  from  now,  according  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  "and  about  three  more 
points  in  the  following  twelve  months."  The 
high  price  of  these  bonds  since  their  listing 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  96%,  so  that 
they  are  some  4%  points  below  the  high 
figure.  The  latter  was  approximately  the  un- 
derwriting price  at  which  the  great  part  of 
the  half-billion  issue  was  taken  by  investors, 
corporations,  and  banking-houses.  As  notes 
maturing  in  1920,  they  now  sell  to  yield  about 
S  J4  per  cent.  They  are  convertible  at  any 
time  at  par  into  4%  per  cent,  joint  and  sev- 
eral obligations  of  the  British  and  French 
governments,  redeemable  after  October  14, 
1930,  and  due  in  1940.  Before  the  date  of 
their  maturity  comes  around  the  end  of  the 
war  should  have  been  reached  by  many 
months.  And  they  "should  then  be  reflecting 
in  price  whatever  value  attaches  to  the  4l/2 
per  cent,  obligations  of  those  countries." 


foreign  bonds  and  there  was  propaganda 
from  German  sources  to  discourage  buying. 
Banks  and  private  bankers  who  took  them 
had  considerable  amounts  for  sale  months 
after  the  lists  closed.  Eventually  they  were 
widely  distributed. 

The  educational  process  went  on,  but  there 
was  also  demand  on  the  part  of  those  from 
whom  the  funds  for  European  loans  were 
expected  for  a  greater  return  and  more  se- 
curity than  a  government's  promise  to  pay. 
To  meet  this  the  rate  of  interest  was  raised 
to  5*/2  per  cent,  in  the  later  English  loans, 
and  they  were  protected  by  the  finest  quality 
of  collateral.  Sitll  more  their  maturities  were 
shortened.  From  every  standpoint,  therefore, 
their  quality  as  investments  was  improved  and 
there  was  consequently  less  difficulty  in  selling 
them.  The  United  Kingdom  5 l/2  per  cent, 
notes  of  1918  and  1919  went  off  very  readily 
with  the  full  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
covered  at  once. 

With  the  entering  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  it  became  obvious  that  no  fur- 
ther loans  would  be  negotiated  by  the  Allies 
in  the  open  market  of  this  country.  This 
temporarily  improved  the  position  of  the  en- 
tire list  of  foreign  government  loans.  The 
last  loan  placed  was  that  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, running  two  years  and  bearing  5J^ 
per  cent,  interest,  with  privileges  in  the  way 
of  advantages  in  the  exchange  rate.  These 
bonds  went  to  a  premium  of  1  per  cent,  on 
April  24th,  when  their  yield  was  only  5  per 
cent.  Recently  they  have  been  at  a  discount 
of  4  per  cent,  and  their  return  raised  to 
about  S  per  cent. 

The  causes  making  for  enough  reaction  in 
the  price  of  such  bonds  to  produce  nervous- 
ness among  holders  of  them  are  threefold: 
First,  the  enormous  increase  in  foreign  gov- 
ernment debts  since  the  Anglo-French  loan 
was  placed ;  second,  the  collapse  of  Russia, 
bringing  with  it  added  difficulties  for  France 
and  England,  and  especially  for  France,  whose 
securities  have  been  weakest,  and,  third, 
liquidation  by  wealthy  holders  of  these  loans, 
which  are  taxable  in  this  country,  to  replace 
them  with  domestic  loans,  exempt  from  all 
taxes  as  in  the  case  of  the  Liberty  3T/sS  and 
municipals. 

The  Canadian  loans  were  very  popular  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  and  were  even 
better  placed  than  the  Anglo-French  and  its 
immediately  succeeding  English  and  French 
loans.  Canadian  borrowing,  however,  be- 
came very  heavy  and  entered  into  direct  com- 
petition with  that  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, so  that  loans  finally  placed  were  chiefly 
with  bankers  and  for  special  accommodation 
to  London.  Italy  had  a  loan  of  $25,000,000 
which  was  renewed  for  one  year  from  October 
15,  1916,  and  Norway  a  loan  of  $3,000,000, 
half  of  which  was  canceled  a  year  ago  and 
the  remainder  has  just  matured.  The  notes 
of  neutral  nations  have  all  held  their  prices 
well  ever  since  the  issue. 
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trals  for  the  Philippines  and  four  for  For- 
mosa, and  has  constructed  practically  all  of 
the  mills  in  operation  throughout  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  besides  furnishing  one  for 
Mexico  and  two   for  Cuba. 


Martin  Judge,  Jr.,  who,  with  Howard 
Throckmorton,  opened  the  local  offices  of  the 
New  York  Exchange  firm  of  J.  M.  Byrne  & 
Co.  as  resident  partners,  has  announced  his 
withdrawal  from  the  firm.  Mr.  Howard 
Throckmorton  remains  with  the  firm  as  the 
sole  resident  partner  in  San  Francisco. 


The  Southern  Pacific  has  declared  its  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  a  share,  pay- 
able January  2d  on  stock  of  record  November 
30th.  At  the  low  price  of  Tuesday,  72>]/2,  this 
stock  pays  7.63  per  cent. 


The  Hawaiian  sugar  plantation  fiscal  year 
ends  September  30th,  and  estimates  of  sugar 
shipped  to  include  the  harvest  of  1917  as  of 
September  30th  gives  a  total  of  594,314  tons, 
of  2000  pounds  per  ton. 

The  1917  crop  estimates  as  of  June  30, 
1917,  was  637,182  tons,  but  up  to  September 
30th  the  plantations  were  more  than  41,000 
tons  behind  the  estimates.  This  was  partly 
due  to  drought  this  year,  many  plantations  de- 


October  exhibits  the  smallest  number  of 
commercial  failures  for  that  month  in  an  en- 
tire decade,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  The  total  of  failures  for 
the  month  was  1082,  involving  $12,812,012  in 
liabilities.  The  commercial  failures  for  Sep- 
tember last  amounted  to  963,  involving  $11,- 
903,061.  These  figures,  too,  were  away  below 
the   September  average  of  past  years. 


Prior  to  last  April,  or  before  the  United 
States  declared  war  on  Germany,  loans  had 
been  made  by  American  bankers  to  the  En- 
tente and  to  Canada  amounting  to  $2,351,- 
000,000.  The  borrowing  of  Latin-American 
countries  had  reached  the  sum  of  $160,000,- 
000  and  of  neutrals  $35,000,000.  The  aggre- 
gate of  all  loans  outside  the  United  States, 
from  August  1,  1914,  to  April,  1917,  was 
$2,605,867,253.  About  10  per  cent,  had  been 
canceled,  leaving  net  obligations  of  Europe, 
South  America,  and  Asia  of  about  $2,375,- 
000,000. 

The  earliest  of  these  loans  was  the  Anglo- 
'[  French  for  $500,000,000,  offered  to  the 
I  American  investing  public  in  October,  1915. 
'  It  was  for  five  years.  It,  therefore,  has  three 
years  still  to  run.  It  was  far  and  away  the 
,  largest  amount  ever  submitted  at  one  time  to 
,  the  American  public.  The  subscription  was 
I  fair.      Our    public    was    not    educated    up    to 


Bond  &  Goodwin's  representative,  W.  Pres- 
cott,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
affairs  in  the  State  of  Utah,  returned  recently 
from  the  field  of  his  operations,  enthusiastic 
over  the  success  of  his  efforts.  He  said:  "A 
large  proportion  of  the  success  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  in  Utah  is  attributable  to  Clarence 
Bamberger,  who  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  and  who  had  completed 
a  very  thorough  organization  of  strong 
people  at  Salt  Lake  before  I  reached  that 
centre.  The  rest  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the 
Mormon  church,  which  not  only  subscribed 
heavily  itself,  but  was  indefatigable  in  its  ef- 
forts among  its  adherents  to  bring  in  rousing 
big  subscriptions.  The  Mormon  church  has 
proved  in  the  two  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  in 
Utah  its  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  our  govern- 
ment."   

Money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  to  $4,924,928,348,  a  per  capita 
of  circulation  of  $47.03,  the  highest  ever  re- 
corded and  exceeding  the  figure  of  a  year 
ago  by  almost  five  dollars. 

The  increase  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  issue  of  Federal 
Reserve  banknotes.  Notwithstanding  the  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  withdraw  gold  coin  from 
circulation  as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of 
gold  coin  in  circulation  at  present  is  $371,- 
000,000  more  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  general  stock  of  money  in  the  coun- 
try, which  includes  money  of  all  sorts,  held 
in  reserve  as  well  as  money  in  circulation,  is 
$5,768,711,565,  an  increase  of  $1,000,000,000 
within  the  year.        

A  deputation  of  three  Hawaiian  sugar 
producers  has  left  for  Manila  to  investigate 
a  project  there  for  the  organization  of  one  to 
three  new  sugar  centrals,  the  mills  to  be  capi- 
talized, constructed,  and  operated  by  Hawaiian 
capital.  The  lands  are  to  be  operated  as  cane- 
sugar  estates  by  Manila  capitalists. 

The  mills,  if  authorized,  will  be  constructed 
by  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works.  A  first-class 
mill  heretofore  has  cost  from  $700,000  to 
$1,000,000.  The  higher  price  of  materials  may 
easily  cause  an  initial  cost  of  $1,000,000. 
This  company  already  has  furnished  two  cen- 
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pendingly  largely  upon  rainfall  for  their  irri- 
gation, or  upon  fluming  water  from  moun- 
tains. The  plantations  that  had  derrick  wells 
and  pumps  got  along  very  well. 

Forty-four  of  the  plantations  in  the  islands 
•have  mills.  In  addition  there  are  seven  inde- 
pendent cane  planters  whose  cane  is  ground 
on  shares,  who  do  business  on  such  a  large 
scale  that  their  share  of  sugar  is  listed  sepa- 
rately.   

More  mineral  oils  were  exported  from  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  than 
ever  before,  the  total  amounting  to  2,749,- 
438,434  gallons,  valued  at  $230,953,149,  ac- 
cording to  figures  made  public  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  300,000,000  gallons 
and  $65,000,000  over  1916  and  about  470,- 
000,000  gallons  and  $79,000,000  over  1914.  the 
last  normal  year  before  the  war.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  exported  was 
crude  oil.  

The  total  value  of  the  declared  exports 
from  London  to  the  United  States  for  the 
nine  months  ended  September,  1917,  was 
$108,853,760,  compared  with  $120,676,332  in 
the  same  period  in  1916.  The  principal 
articles  comprised  in  the  aggregates  were 
rubber,  precious  stones,  tin,  art,  hides,  furs, 
tea,   indigo,   and  wool. 
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Beyond. 

Stories  of  heredity  are  apt  to  leave  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  even  when  they 
are  by  such  masters  of  fiction  as  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy. In  the  first  place  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  know  enough  about  heredity,  and  in 
the  second  place  our  sense  of  justice  is 
offended  by  a  sense  of  unmerited  doom. 

The  hero  of  this  story  is  Gyp,  daughter  of 
Major  Charles  Clare  Winton.  Gyp  is  not 
supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Major  Win- 
ton.  He  gives  it  out  to  the  world  that  he 
has  adopted  her,  but  actually  she  is  the  result 
of  the  major's  passionate  love  liaison  with  a 
married  woman,  a  fact  known  to  none,  but 
suspected  by  many. 

The  story  is  practically  a  character  sketch 
of  Gyp.  She  is  a  slightly  revised  edition  of 
her  mother.  She  falls  in  love  with  a  rather 
rascally  Swedish  musician  called  Fiorsen  and 
insists  on  marrying  him,  much  to  her  father's 
dismay.  Fiorsen  drinks  and  is  unfaithful, 
and  eventually  Gyp  has  to  leave  him.  Then 
she  falls  in  love  with  a  good  man  named 
Summerhay,  and  as  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  divorce  from  Fiorsen  she  lives 
with  Summerhay  as  his  wife,  and  presently 
he  is  killed  in  an  accident.  So  Gyp  goes 
back  to  her  father  and  we  leave  her  planning 
a  country  home  for  orphans  as  a  panacea  for 
thoughts  of  the  past. 

That  the  story  is  admirably  told  goes  with- 
out saying.  Also  that  it  has  deep  philo- 
sphical  intent.  But  we  may  still  wonder  if 
Gyp    was   in    any   way   doomed    to    such    love 
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misfortunes  by  the  indiscretions  of  a  mother 
whom  she  never  knew,  if  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  not  burdened  heredity  with  a  responsi- 
bility  that  it   should   not  carry. 

Beyond.      By     John     Galsworthy.      New     York: 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 


The  English-Speaking  Peoples. 
Professor  George  Louis  Beer  reminds  us 
that  some  twenty  years  ago  Admiral  Mahan 
pointed  out  a  certain  convergence  of  inter- 
ests between  America  and  England,  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  experience  would 
eventually  solidify  it  into  so*me  sort  of  polit- 
ical mechanism.  Experience,  says  the  author, 
has  now  been  at  work,  and  although  the 
bitter  process  of  education  is  not  concluded 
the  relationships  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  has  assumed  a  different  aspect.  May 
not  the  time  be  at  hand  for  the  attainment 
of  some  sort  of  understanding  between  North 
America,  Britain,  Africa,  and  Australasia? 
Any  forcing  of  the  pace  would  arouse  oppo- 
sition and  friction,  but  much  may  be  done  by 
an  examination  of  the  ground  and  an  analysis 
of  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  peoples 
concerned.  The  war  has  produced  a  cleavage 
straight  through  the  mind  of  the  race.  Is 
there  no  way  by  which  that  cleavage,  already 
an  ineffaceable  fact,  should  be  expressed  by 
new  national  agreements? 

It  would  be  undesirable  to  follow  the  au- 
thor through  his  scholarly  and  competent  ar- 
gument. This  is  the  day  of  unions  and 
agreements  as  a  remedy  for  the  international 
anarchies  out  of  which  the  war  has  sprung. 
If  the  war  has  opened  up  new  vistas  it  has 
also  effaced  the  past  and  its  prejudices.  It 
has  removed  the  obstacles  to  that  union  by 
agreement  that  already  exists  in  sentiment 
and  aspiration.  Communities  of  policy  have 
suddenly  become,  not  only  visible,  but  in- 
sistent. A  democratic,  cooperative  alliance  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world  is 
not  only  essential  to  their  own  security,  but 
is  the  only  reliable  and  the  only  attainable 
bulwark  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  English-Speaking  Peoples:  Their  Fu- 
ture Relations  and  Joint  International  Obli- 
gations. By  George  Louis  Beer.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 


MacNutt,  who  divides  his  book  into  five  sec- 
I  tions:  "Why  There  Is  a  Milk  Problem," 
"The  Case  Today,"  "The  Sanitary  Factors," 
"The  Economic  Factors,"  and  "How  Solve 
the  Problem?"  There  is  also  a  liberal  num- 
ber of  appendices  devoted  to  statistics,  par- 
ticulars of  various  systems  of  grading,  costs, 
prices,  experiences,  and  investigations.  The 
numerous  illustrations  also  are  practical  and 
helpful. 

The  Modern  Milk  Problem  in  Sanitation, 
Economics,  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Scott  Mac- 
Nutt.     New   York :    The    Macmillan    Company ;    $2. 


Ireland. 
In  this  little  volume  Margaret  Skinnider 
describes  her  activities  during  the  recent  Irish 
rebellion.  Miss  Skinnider  is  doubtless  sin- 
cere— fanaticism  always  is — but  we  can  hardly 
accept  this  narrative  as  a  page  of  history  nor 
as  in  any  way  representing  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Here,  by  the  way,  are  two  stanzas 
from  the  "Irish  Citizen  Army  Song"  :  ■ 
King    George    he    is    a    coward,    that    no    one    can 

deny; 
When   the  Germans  come   to    England,    from   there 

he'll    have   to    fly; 
And    if   he   comes    to    Ireland    then,    by    God,    he'll 

have  to  die. 

And    we'll    still    go    marching   on! 

When  the  Germans  come  to  free  us,  we  will  lend 

a   helping   hand, 
For    we    believe    they're    just    as    good    as    any    in 

the  land, 
They're    bound     to     win    our     rights     for     us,     let 
England  go  be  damned! 

And  we'll  still  keep  marching  on! 
Doing     My     Bit     for     Ireland.       By     Margaret 
Skinnider.      New    York:   The    Century    Company. 


Tuberculosis. 
Dr.  King  describes  his  book  as  intended 
for  the  patient  and  his  friend.  He  writes  on 
the  theory  that  the  victim  of  tuberculosis  does 
not  understand  the  nature  of  his  enemy  nor 
his  methods  of  warfare.  Tuberculosis  is  a 
foe  that  can  be  resisted  and  overcome.  It 
can  be  prevented  from  obtaining  a  foothold 
in  the  body  and  it  can  be  expelled  after  it 
has  obtained  a  foothold.  But  these  things 
can  be  done  only  in  the  right  way.  The 
struggle  must  be  intelligently  organized  and 
sustained  and  the  patient  ought  to  know  the 
precise  significance  of  what  is  being  done  for 
him.  Glancing  through  1  it.  King's  ample 
work,  we  find  nothing  that  is  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  average  layman,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  discourage  him.  It  is  lucid, 
persuasive,  and  practical. 

The  Battle  with  Tuberculosis  and  How  to 
Win  It.  By  D.  Macdougall  King,  M.  B.  Phila- 
delphia:   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1.50. 


The  Raccoon  Lake  Mystery. 
A  detective  story  that  includes  such  fasci- 
nating incidents  as  the  throwing  of  a  live 
man  into  a  bear-trap  and  the  killing  of  an- 
other man  with  an  arrow  ought  not  to  go 
without  readers  at  a  time  when  novelties  in 
crime  are  so  much  in  demand.  Mr.  Hopkins 
is  already  known  as  the  author  of  "The 
Strange  Cases  of  Mason  Brant,"  and  here  we 
have  another,  and  it  is  just  as  original  as  its 
predecessor. 

The   Raccoon    Lake   Mystery.      By   Nevil   Mon- 
roe Hopkins.     Philadelphia:  J.   B.   Lippincott 'Com- 


Those  interested  in  the  problems  of  pure 
milk  will  find  a  full  equipment  of  facts  and 
conclusions  in  this  competent  work  by  J.  Scott 


Briefer  Review*. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  Dorothy  Dainty 
Books,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Company,  is  "Dorothy  Dainty 
at  Glenmore,"  by  Amy  Brooks.  The  price 
is   $1. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  has  just 
published  "Little  Star  Gazers,"  by  Julia  Au- 
gusta Schwartz,  with  illustrations  in  color. 
It  consists  of  "stories  of  how  other  children 
have  looked  up  in  wonder  at  the  same  stars." 

"The  Daytime  Story-Book  for  Mother  and 
Child,"  by  Ruth  O.  Dyer,  just  published  by 
the  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  ($1), 
is  a  companion  to  the  "Sleepy-Time  Story- 
Book"  by  the  same  author,  and  is  equally  at- 
tractive and  helpful. 

"Uncle  Bill's  Letters  to  His  Niece,"  by  Ray 
Brown  (Britton  Publishing  Company ;  $1), 
consists  of  letters  from  a  man  to  his  young 
niece  on  such  matters  as  deportment,  dress, 
jewelry,  and  politics.  They  are  sagely  and 
humorously  written. 

"American  History  for  Little  Folks,"  by 
Albert  F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball 
(Little.  Brown  &  Co.;  75  cents),  is  .intended 
for  boys  and  girls,  eight  to  twelve,  and  con- 
sists of  patriotic  stories  pleasingly  told  and  a 
few  good  yarns  of  pioneer  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Coningsby  Dawson,  who  has  won  new 
laurels  as  a  war  writer,  has  now  attempted  a 
Christmas  story,  and  with  marked  success. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  just  published  "The 
Seventh  Christmas,"  from  Mr.  Dawson's  pen, 
a  bright  and  tender  little  sketch  well  worthy 
of  attention. 

The  Hawaiian  Gazette  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Honolulu,  has  published  "A  Life  on  the 
Ocean,"  being  the  autobiography  of  Captain 
Charles  Wetherby  Gelett,  a  retired  sea  cap- 
tain, whose  life  trail  crossed  and  recrossed 
Hawaii  repeatedly.  Lorrin  A.  Thurston 
writes  an  introduction  to  the  story,  which  is 
reprinted  from  the  Ojai,  a  little  country  Cali- 
fornia newspaper  of  the  early   'nineties. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Marcelle  Tinayre,  the  French  author,  em- 
bodied in  the  form  of  a  novel  a  picture  of 
how  Paris,  and,  behind  Paris,  France,  faced 
the  coming  of  war  that  in  vividness  and  sense 
of  actuality  is  by  far  the  best  presentation 
of  the  soul  of  Paris  and  of  France  on  the 
eve  of  war  that  has  been  made.  It  is  so 
simple,  so  true,  and  so  moving  that  it  is  sure 
to  take  its  place  among  the  books  about  the 
war  that  are  of  permanent  value.  The  work 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Miss 
Lucy  Humphrey  and  will  be  published  a  little 
later  by  E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co. 

Gertrude  Capen  Whitney,  the  famous  au- 
thor of  "The  House  of  Landell,"  is  a  native 
of  Canton,  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  a 
writer  since  a  child.  She  married  George  E. 
Whitney,  a  successful  Southern  cotton  mer- 
chant, and  makes  her  home  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  where  she  entertains  lavishly. 
Among  other  widely  popular  books  from  her 
skillful  pen  are  "I  Choose,"  "Yet  Speaketh 
He,"  and  "Roses  from  My  Garden."  Mrs. 
Whitney  writes  virilely,  but  with  unusual 
charm   and  delicacy. 

Boyd  Cable,  whose  very  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  fighting  front  in  his  books — "Action 
Front,"  "Between  the  Lines,"  and  "Grapes  of 
Wrath" — have   been    characterized   as   making 
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"an  epic  of  the  war,"  some  time  ago  joined 
the  English  aviation  service.  He  is  now 
writing  a  series  of  sketches  describing  how 
battle  is  waged  in  the  air  which,  later  on,  will 
be  published  by  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

Now  that  munition  factories  in  our  own 
country  are  going  full  blast  night  and  day  it 
is  interesting  to  note  what  S.  S.  McCIure  says 
in  "Obstacles  to  Peace"  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company)  concerning  similar  activities  in 
England :  "In  a  journey  of  three  hours  in 
England  I  saw  six  different  factories  of  great 
extent  in  course  of  erection  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns  and  villages  where  there  were  no 
other  factories.  One  of  the  establishments 
I  visited  employed  ten  thousand  people. 
Seven  thousand  of  these  were  women.  There 
is  one  government  munitions  works,  where 
they  deal  with  explosives,  that  is  twenty  miles 
in  length  and  averages  four  miles  in  width. 
Contracts  for  munitions  are  being  made  by 
the  government  that  will  require  five  years 
to  fulfill.  England  is  devoted  to  one  single 
object — that  is.  waging  this  war." 

Uniform  with  the  series  of  fairy  tales  by 
Joseph  Jacobs,  the  Putnams  are  about  to  issue 
"Tales  from  the  Fjeld."  This  new  edition 
of  the  famous  tales  from  the  Norse,  adapted 
for  English  readers  by  Sir  George  Dasent,  is 
illustrated  throughout  by  fascinating  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  by  Moyr  Smith.  "Tales  from 
the  Fjeld"  will  appear  early  in  November. 


By  the  author  of 
'  The  Journal  of  a  Recluse  " 


THE  TRELOARS 

"An  intellectual  novel  that  works 
for  steadiness  in  a  heady  and  fev- 
erish   time."  —  Reedy" s    Mirror. 

Order  of  your  bookseller.      i2mo. ,  net  Sf.Jj 
Postage  extra  for  mail  orders 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  -  New  York 


The  gay,  young 
Society   Leader 


WHICH? 


or 


The  fascinating 
giant   Minister 


should  rule  the  town  ?  Both  were  dominant  characters.  Both  were  charm- 
ing. The  town  loved  them  both,  and  their  adventures  and  clashes  make 
'The  Heart's  Kingdom"  one  of  the  finest  books  of  the  year. 

The  Heart's  Kingdom 

By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess 

A  story  of  serious  purpose  told  in  a  delightfully  human  way.  The 
humorous  little  incidents  which  also  distinguished  Miss  Daviess' "  The 
Melting  of  Molly"  give  enough  fun  to  "The  Heart's  Kingdom" 
to  make  you  happy  and  it  contains  enough  philosophy  to  m  t  t  d 
make  you  think.     Just  the  gift  for  a  friend  or  pupil.  $1.35 

Reilly  &  Britton,  Publishers  At  your  booksellers 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

)l  

Temperamental  Henry. 

Nature   has   very   seldom   produced   a   bear- 

ble    boy    of   twenty   years   of   age,    and    since 

lere   are    so    many   of   the    creatures   in   real 

fe    there    seems    no    good    reason    to    invent 

is      iore    of    them    as    heroes    of    fiction.      Henry 

-.     'alverly  3d,   to  whose  biography  Mr.   Merwin 

""-     as  devoted   nearly  four  hundred  pages,   fails 

\|      .1    win    our    liking    in    spite    of    his    "genius," 

■hich  is   no  more  than  a  temperamental  pre- 

llocity.      In   point   of   fact  he   is   a   young   ass, 

elfish,    lazy,    and    neurotic,    but    with    a    cer- 

flnin  musical  and  dramatic  ability  of  the  kind 

flhat  shines   in    a   country   town.      He   falls   in 

Had  out  of  love  about  once  a  week,   and   not 

ftlways     creditably,     and     generally     conducts 

^1  imself    like   a    self-conscious    prig.      The    au- 

.  Hbor  does   not   ask  us  to   admire   Henry.      In- 

[  Heed,   he  himself  laughs  at  him,   but  we  won- 

.er    why    he    takes    so    much    trouble    over    a 

iortrait    that    is    certainly    clever,    but    that 

"  Ifeems  hardly  worth  the  canvas  and  paint. 

.  l>  Temperamental    Henry.      By    Samuel    Merwin. 
"  i.ndianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 


The  Irish  Home  Rule  Convention. 
I    It  would  be   difficult  to  exaggerate   the   im- 

>ortance  of  the  Irish  question  in  its  influence 
i  ipon  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  upon  the 
peace  settlement  that  is  to  follow.  A  frank 
I  ecognition  of  this  has  led  the  British  gov- 
\  -rnment  in  its  coalition  ministry  to  undertake 
li  new  means  of  arriving  at  a  solution.  This 
i  mdertaking  is  different  from  all  attempts 
f  hat  have  gone  before,  in  that  the  decision 
i  -ests  with  the  Irish  people  themselves.  A 
rmrely  Irish  representative  convention  has 
1'ieen  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
k  plan   for  the  future  status  and  government 

if  Ireland,  and  it  is  now  holding  its  sessions. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


Speed — 

Comfort — 

and  safety — 

when  combined 

with  Fred  Harvey 

meals    mean   travel 

satisfaction.    All  of 

these  are  found  on  the 

Angel 

to 

LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO 

Daily  at  Four  O'clock 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St..  Sao  Franci*co— Phone  Sutter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


Santa  Fe 


Of  all  gifted  and  patriotic  Irishmen  of  to- 
day, Mr.  George  W.  Russell,  whose  pen  name 
is  "A.  E.,"  stands  out  preeminent.  As  writer, 
artist,  critic,  organizer .  of  agriculture,  and 
statesman,  he  is  a  great  figure  in  contemporary 
Ireland.  Naturally,  all  his  countrymen  looked 
to  him  at  once  for  an  opinion  when  the  project 
of  an  Irish  convention  was  put  forth.  They 
were  not  disappointed.  Under  the  title  of 
"Thoughts  for  an  Irish  Convention,"  he  gave 
his  views  in  the  Irish  Times,  a  Unionist  paper, 
and  this  article  presented  the  sanest,  least 
biased,  and  most  eloquent  discussion  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  question  of  Irish 
home  rule  that  has  appeared.  Its  effect  was 
immediately  felt,  and  although  the  labor  par- 
ties and  the  Sinn  Fein  boycotted  the  conven- 
tion, Russell's  words  have  carried  conviction 
to  a  very  large  audience  throughout  Ireland. 

These  "Thoughts  for  a  Convention"  have 
now  been  published  in  a  small  volume  and  will 
be  read  with  the  keenest  interest  by  every 
Irishman  and  every  friend  of  Ireland.  They 
will  be  of  great  service  in  letting  the  world 
know  what  may  be  expected  from  the  patriotic 
assemblage  that  is  now  wrestling  with  the 
Irish  question,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
have  gathered. 

In  the  volume  is  also  published  a  notable 
address  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  was 
unanimously  chosen  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion. By  way  of  introduction,  John  Quinn,  the 
most  brilliant  Irishman  in  America,  has  writ- 
ten "An  American  Opinion,"  and  has  given 
sketches  of  both  Russell  and  Plunkett. 

The  Irish  Home  Rule  Convention.  Thoughts 
for  a  Convention,  by  George  \V.  Russell.  A  De- 
fense of  the  Convention,  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 
An  American  Opinion  by  John  Quinn.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;   50  cents. 


Selections  from  Russian  Authors. 
In  a  single  volume  Mr.  C.  E.  Bechhofer, 
whose  excellent  "Russia  at  the  Cross-Roads" 
appeared  last  year,  has  gathered  together  a 
score  or  more  of  translations  from  modern 
Russian  writers.  Some  of  these  versions  are 
by  well-known  translators,  others  Mr.  Bech- 
hofer has  made  himself.  Just  why  detached 
and  unrelated  fragments  from  Russian  litera- 
ture should  thus  be  gathered  together  when  so 
much  is  available  in  the  regular  translations 
of  nearly  all  the  important  writers  of  Russia 
is  not  clear,  but  presumably  the  purpose  is  to 
interest  the  casual  reader  in  Russian  litera- 
ture generally  and  induce  him  to  read  more 
extensively.  Certainly  there  are  included-  a 
number  of  interesting  selections  from  works 
that  would  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
average  reader,  and  they  cover  a  wide  field. 
No  attempt  is  made  at  a  comprehensive  or 
historical  anthology,  as  the  title  of  the  book 
would  seem  to  indicate,  and  the  work  indicates 
rather  a  response  to  the  general  demand  for 
books  on  Russia,  than  an  effort  to  fill  a  real 
need. 

A  Russian  Anthology  in  English.  Edited  by 
C.  E.  Bechhofer.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 

$1.50  net. 

California  Vegetables. 

The  appearance  of  a  fourth  edition  of  Pro- 
fessor Wickson's  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field"  testifies  to  the  excellence 
of  this  standard  work,  and  to  the  need  which 
it  supplies.  One  who  comes  here  from  the 
East  and  undertakes  to  grow  vegetables,  either 
in  quantity  or  in  a  small  garden,  soon  finds 
that  our  conditions  are  so .. *  different  from 
those  of  his  previous  experience  that  he  .must 
seek  new  methods  adapted  to  this  climate.  It 
is  not  alone  that  seasons  are  different  and 
times  of  planting  vary,  but  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  proper  utilization  of  moisture  are 
all  important  factors.  Professor  Wickson's 
book  on  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  deals  in 
detail  with  all  the  conditions  of  successful 
culture  in  California,  and  is  a  complete  and 
practical  manual  in  this  field.  In  addition  to 
general  discussions  of  soil,  temperature,  seeds, 
and  irrigation,  chapters  are  devoted  to  each 
vegetable  in  turn,  and  additional  chapters  on 
drying  vegetables,  and  food  preservation  are 
especially   valuable   at   this   time. 

California  Vegetables  in  Garden  and  Field. 
By  Edward  J.  Wickson.  San  Francisco:  Pacific 
Rural  Press;  $2.  _ 

New  Books  Received. 
Charred    Wood.      By    "Myles    Muredach."      Chi- 
cago: Reilly  &  Britton  Company;  $1.25. 
A    novel. 

The  Wages  of  Honor.  By  Katharine  Holland 
Brown.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.35. 

A    novel. 

Turn    About    Eleanor.      By    Ethel    M.    Kelley. 
Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.40. 
A    novel. 

My  Story.  By  F.  J.  Stimson.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2. 

Fiction.  Purporting  to  be  the  memoirs  of 
Benedict    Arnold. 

How  to  Master  the  Violin.  By  Pavel  L. 
Bvtovetzski.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  Company; 
$1.25. 

A   practical   guide    for  students   and   teachers. 

Mystery  Tales  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Selected 
by  Elva  S.  Smith.  Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shcpard    Company;    $1.50. 

Short  stories .  and  story  poems  of  ghosts  and 
haunted  houses,  hidden -treasure,  and  strange  en- 
chantment. 


Dorothy  Dainty  at  Glenmore.  By  Amy 
Brooks.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1. 

For  children. 

The    Lure  of   the    Mississippi.      By   D.   Lange. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard   Company;  $1.25. 
Indian  stories. 

Salute    to     Adventurers.       By     John     Buchan. 
New  York:  George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.35. 
A    novel. 

The  Daytime  Story-Book.      By   Rutli    O.    Dyer. 
Boston:    Lothrop,   Lee  &   Shepard   Company;    $1. 
For    little    children. 

The  Secrets  of  Polar  Travkl.  By  Rear-Ad- 
miral Robert  E.  Peary.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;   .$2.50. 

Illustrated    with    photographs. 

American      Adventures.        By      Julian      Street. 
New    York:    The    Century    Company;    $3. 
With    pictures  by   William    Morgan. 

The    Green    Jacket.      By    Jennettc    Lee.       New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.35. 
A   novel. 

His    Last    Bow.       By    A.    Conan    Doyle.       New 
York:   George  H.    Doran   Company;  $1.35. 
A    reminiscence   of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

In    Happy    Valley.      By    John    Fox,    Jr.      New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1.35. 
A   novel. 

Green      Trails     and     Upland     Pastures. 
Walter    Prichard    Eaton. 
Page   &  Co.;    $1.60. 

Illustrated    nature    sketches. 

The   Abandoned    Room.      By    Wadsworth    Camp. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
A  mystery   story. 

Woman  as  Decoration.  Bv  Emily  Burbank. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  consideration  of  fashions.     With   illustrations. 

Sons  of  Eli.     By  Ralph  D.   Paine.     New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    $1.35. 
A  collection   of    related   episodes. 

"Missing."       By    Mrs.     Humphry    Ward.       New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead    &    Co.;    $1.50. 
A  war  novel. 

Running    Fire.      By   James    B.    Connolly.      New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.35. 
A    novel. 

A   Journal    from    Our    Legation    in    Belgium. 


By 
New    \  ork :    Doubleday, 


The  Holmes  Book  Co. 

Pre-holiday 
Clearance  Sale 

Nov.  12th  to  Nov.  17th 
One  Week  Only 

See  Our  Bargain  Tables 
3,000  Volumes 

A  Real  Treat  for  Booklovers 

New  books  and  good  clean 
used  books  at  half  off  of  their 
already  low  prices. 

DON'T  MISS  THIS  SALE 
REMEMBER  ONE  WEEK  ONLY 


At  Our  Kearny  St.  Store 

152  Kearny  St.  near  Sutter  St. 


By    Hugh    Gibson.      New    York:    Doubleday,    Page 
&    Co.;   $2.50. 

A     record     by     the     then     first    secretary    of    the 
American  legation  in  Brussels. 

The    Dead   Have   Never   Died.      By    Edward    C. 
Randall.      New   York:   Alfred  A.   Knopf;   $1.50   net. 
A  plea  for  survival,  and  some  evidence. 


[HE    ROMANCE    and    mystery    that    surrounds    the    oldest    living- 
thing  in  the  world —  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  years  old  — 

The  majesty  of   "fluted  columns,  carved  and  tinted  deep  by    time," 

towering  three  hundred  feet  above  the  earth  — 

The  warmth  and  charm    of    grain  and  color  effects  obtainable  in  no 

other  wood  — 

All   these  and  more   are   his  who   in  truth   makes  the    "hearth  of  his 

home  the  heart  of  his  home"   by  using1  for   fireplace  and  mantel  the 

wood  of  exquisite  beauty  —  California  Redwood. 

Whether  the  effect  desired  is  that  of  superbly  carved  Redwood  burl 
or  curly  Redwood,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  or  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  the  homey  bungalow  fireplace,  you  will  find  Redwood 
the  one  wood  that  will  fully  realize  the  most  exacting  ideals. 

Redwood  is  not  an  expensive  wood.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  capable 
of  reproducing  any  carved  design  with  minimum  time  and  trouble. 

The  hottest  blaze  upon  the  hearth  will  not  cause  the  seasoned  Redwood 
mantel  to  shrink  or  crack  —  it  will  always  remain  as  when  first  installed. 

And  Redwood  contains  a  natural  preservative  that  resists  rot. 

Write  today  for  "California  Redwood  Homes,"  and  beautiful   stained 

samples. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 
717  CALL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

California  Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 
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THE  ALMA  GLUCK  CONCERT. 

In  spite  of  the  "Pop"  concert  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  played  under  a  Hertz  baton,  and 
with  a  particularly  fascinating  programme, 
Alma  Gluck  drew  a  capacity  house  at  the 
Columbia  last  Sunday  afternoon,  with  even  the 
boxes  filled.  Her  programme  was  largely  of 
a  polyglot  nature,  and  many  felt  keen  regret 
that  the  words  of  songs  rendered  by  such  an 
exquisitely  sympathetic  interpreter  could  not 
have  been  printed  in  translated  form.  How- 
ever, such  luxuries  belong  to  anti-war  times, 
and  non-linguists  tried  to  console  themselves 
by  Mme.  Gluck's  generosity  with  encores, 
which  were  principally  songs  with  English 
words. 

Twenty-seven  songs  was  the  total  number 
rendered  by  the  delightful  cantatrice,  whose 
modest  presence  on  the  concert  stage  offers 
no  pretension  commensurate  with  the  pre- 
ciousness  and  beauty  of  the  singer's-  gift. 
With  her  slight,  almost  boyish  figure  simply 
clad  in  street  dress,  with  her  attractive  pres- 
ence and  the  magnetism  which  radiates 
warmly  from  a  being  all  compact  of  the 
artist's  love  of  giving,  Mme.  Gluck  won  in 
the  audience  all  who  had  not  previously  sub- 
scribed themselves  her  fervent  admirers.  She 
naturally  received  a  more  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse when  she  sang  in  English,  and  it  was 
a  little  agonizing  not  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about  when,  with  rare  beauty  of  intonation, 
with  deliriously  smooth,  pure,  and  lovely- 
notes,  with  a  felicity  in  phrasing  that,  one 
divined,  was  perfect,  even  when  she  sang  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  but,  above  all,  with  a 
free  yet  perfectly  controlled  power  of  emo- 
tional expression  she  sang  the  songs  of  other 
nations. 

However,  although  the  songs  in  English 
were  greatly  in  the  minority,  the  singer  was 
generous  with  her  encores  and  did  not  forget 
that  she  was  in  an  English-speaking  land. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  favorites  from  such 
an  array  of  gems,  but  the  audience  was  par- 
ticularly responsive  to  the  Mozart  "Zeffiretti," 
to  the  Loewe  "Karizonetta,"  to  the  Glinka 
"Persian  Song,"  and  to  the  Debussy  "Fan- 
toche."  Into  Spohr's  "Rose  Softly  Bloom- 
ing" the  singer  poured  a  wealth  of  fragrant 
suggestion.  "The  Lass  with  the  Delicate 
Air,"  an  encore,  was  sung  with  enchanting 
archness,  and  McCoy's  "The  Only  Voice" 
drew  upon  the  fountain  of  tears,  so  sadly,  so 
hauntingly,  so  pathetically  did  it  express  the 
cry  of  a  broken  heart. 


A  YOUTHFUL  VIRTUOSO. 

Leo  Ornstein,  the  young  Russian  pianist, 
is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  temperament 
in  abundance  and  the  ability  to  express  it 
with  abandon.  Furthermore,  he  is  startlingly 
original,  both  as  a  composer  and  a  player. 
James  Huneker  says  that  he  is  "the  only  true- 
blue,  genuine  Futurist  composer  alive." 
Most  unquestionably,  in  spite  of  his  modest 
air  when  the  frenzy  has  passed,  he  is  a  bold 
modernist,  an  intrepid  radical  of  the  radicals, 
whose  face  is  turned  toward  an  uncharted 
future.  Nature,  who  was  in  a  compliant 
mood  when  he  was  born,  outlined  his  features 
in  admirable  harmony  with  his  artist's  soul. 
Perhaps  he  poses  a  little,  but  if  he  does,  a 
passionate  sincerity  dwells  under  that  par- 
donable manifestation  of  youth.  He  is  only 
twenty-two. 

When  he  plays  he  dazzles  his  hearers  so 
that  discretion  and  sobriety  in  judging  him 
are  difficult.  He  is  a  wonderful  colorist,  and 
in  the  full  flight  of  rapid  runs  he  can  pour 
forth  variously  colored  notes  that  blend  into 
a  remarkable,  rainbow-tinted  stream.  I  doubt 
if  we  ever  before  heard  such  a  diversity  of 
hues  in  musical  notes.  When  he  played  his 
own  "A  la  Chinoise"  sparks  and  flashes  of 
brilliant  white  fire  seemed  to  scatter  from 
his  miraculous  fingers.  His  "Funeral  March" 
is  more  a  tragedy  than  a  march.  It  is  deeply 
darkly  toned  to  the  hue  of  intolerable  woe! 
One  hears  a  monotonous,  remittent  note  that 
becomes  a  great,  deep,  tolling  bell.  Yet  there 
is  no  monotony  in  the  composition,  in  which 
there  are  sounds  of  an  intractable  grief  that 
is  sharp,  hard,  resistant,  rebellious. 

'The  Wild  Men's  Dance,"  also  an  Orn- 
.^ein  composition,  was  played  in  a  style  that 
ccorded  with  its  startling  originality.  It 
.'as  violent,  abandoned,  barbaric. 

Calming   down   to    the    Chopin    group,    the 


young  player  rendered  these  familiar  compo- 
sitions with  exquisite  delicacy  and  a  sweet- 
ness subtly  in  accord  with  the  explorations 
of  a  solitary  spirit. 

It  was  a  queer  sensation  to  listen  to  the 
familiar  Mendelssohn  "Wedding  March"  dis- 
tilled through  the  alembic  of  that  transform- 
ing spirit.  Drooping  over  the  keyboard  like  a 
magician  wooing  the  supernatural  with 
strange  incantations,  we  are  almost  persuaded 
that  he  succeeds.  For  the  young  player  is 
dowered  with  that  ardent  flame  of  the  spirit 
that  affects  the  imagination.  He  is  destined, 
apparently,  to  win  the  lucrative  attention  of 
the  general  public,  as  Paderewski  did.  ^  But 
he  will  probably  go  further,  for  his  is  an 
independent,  untrammeled  spirit  and  he  be- 
longs ardently  to  his  own  epoch. 

PLAYLET  PROGRAMMES. 


The  value  of  a  programme  made  up  of  play- 
lets is  that  it  hits  a  diversity  of  tastes.  Hol- 
brook  Blinn  showed  us  that,  although  long- 
dead  Rosina  Vokes  was  an  early  pioneer  in 
this  line  of  theatrical  entertainment 

Now  with  two  Little  Theatres — which,  by 
the  way,  if  their  managers,  aids,  and  sup- 
porters are  sensible,  will  maintain  a  brisk 
and  sympathetic  commerce  with  each  other — 
running  in  San  Francisco,  we  are  enjoying  the 
opportunity  of  surveying  many  new  dramatic 
vistas.  We  can  not,  however,  all  enjoy  the 
same  playlets  any  more  than  one  person  can 
approve  of  every  article  in  the  newspapers*; 
But  we  can  at  least  appreciate  them  and  the 
variety  they  offer. 

Last  week  the  St.  Francis  Little  Theatre 
cultivated  symbolism,  although  they  also  gave 
"One  Word,"  a  playful  little  study  in  con- 
versational brevity  which  provides  players 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  for  variety  of 
inflection,  intonation,  and  play  of  feature; 
just  the  sort  of  thing  they  like.  It  was  given 
with  Helene  Sullivan  and  Arthur  Maitland 
as  the  Britishly  monosyllabic  pair.  It  seemed 
to  me  just  about  as  well  done  as  by  Cyril 
Maude  and  his  fair  coadjutor,  but  there  is 
no  substance  to  the  piece.  It  is  merely  a 
clever  but  trifling  curio  of  the  stage. 

Rita  Wellman's  "Barbarians"  was  written 
before  the  war.     We  have  learned  since  then 


of  many  battle-front  tragedies  of  desecrated 
and  agonized  maidenhood,  which  prevents  the 
idea  of  a  group  of  girls  looking  forward  to 
coquettish  adventure  with  the  officers  of  an 
invading  force  from  being  wholly  acceptable. 
"The  Lady  with  the  Mirror,"  another  Well- 
man  play,  is  very  symbolic.  I  thought  its 
best  was  its  most  unpretentious  moment ;  that 
in  which  Kito,  the  little  slave  girl,  told  Art, 
her  mistress,  of  her  simple,  primitive  longing 
for  a  mate,  and  a  hut  of  her  own,  and  a  litter 
of  babies. 

"Margot"  is  Sudermann  in  enigmatic  mood. 
Margot  has  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit,  through 
the  consciencelessness  of  a  roue  baron  in  her 
set.  The  secret  is  kept,  and  Margot  con- 
tinues to  appear  as  the  innocent  virgin,  show- 
ing her  paces  in  husband -hunting  society  with 
the  aid  of  a  vigilant  mother.  But  when  Mar- 
got finds  herself  alone  with  the  man  she  loves 
— and  the  sole  being  that  she  respects — she 
acts  as  Lily  did  in  "The  Song  of  Songs." 
Doubtless  Sudermann  meant  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  constant  hypocrisy  imposed  on 
the  young  girl,  and  the  ceaseless  gnaw  of  her 
secret  experience  have  blighted  the  spiritual 
in  her  and  morbidly  over-developed  the 
fleshly.  At  all  events  she  is  a  most  unpleas- 
ant young  woman,  much  in  need  of  the  puri- 
fying process  she  imposes  upon  herself  before 
she  feels  fit  to  accept  the  love  she  values. 

We  Americans  are  unresonably  squeamish, 
I  suppose.  There  was  the  survival  of  some- 
thing fine  in  poor  Margot's  violated  soul,  yet 
we  cast  her  out  from  our  sympathies.  It  is 
partly  Sudermann's  fault,  and  partly  because 
we  are  confirmed  romanticists. 

We  were  more  in  sympathy  with  "The 
Goal,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  which  contains 
an  interesting  portrait,  very  sympathetically 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Maitland,  of  a  fine,  obstinate 
old  Briton  facing  the  final  foe  with  a  sturdy 
and  valiant  front. 

Mr.  Maitland's  principals — we  will  avoid 
the  painful  subject  of  his  smaller  fry — are 
very  helpful  and  dependable  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  this  steady,  weekly  stream  of  playlets. 
Mr.  Howard  is  learning  to  conquer  a  rather 
insistent  individuality,  and  is  an  invaluable 
aid.  Helene  Sullivan  is  developing  consider- 
able versatility,  and  has  assimilated  widely 
diverse    roles    with    a    skill    and    pliancy    that 


merit  praise.  Miss  Ruth  Hammond,  althougl 
she  still  has  touches  of  crudity,  is  a  brigh 
young  player  who  uses  her  brains.  Her  Pegg;  v 
in  "The  Goal"  was  an  intelligently  conceive* ' 
and  pretty  impersonation  of  a  gay  little  but 
terfly  fluttering  its  bright  wings  to  please  th« 
dying   Titan. 

And  this  week   the   up-town   Little    Theatn 
is  playing  Masefield's  "The  Tragedy  of  Xan.'  i 
Yes,  our  dramatic  vistas  are  certainly  widen    , 
ing  with   the   coming  of  "little  theatres." 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps.    I 


THE  CORT. 

Anna  Held,  her  misbehaving  eyes,  he 
gorgeous  gowns,  her  piquant  Frenchiness.  anc 
her  bevy  of  pretty  girls  are  holding  forth  a 
the  Cort  Theatre  this  week  in  a  musica 
comedy  entitled  "Follow  Me."  There  are  tht 
usual  portions  of  abbreviated  costumes  anc 
catchy  song  numbers.  "A  Cute  Little  Waj 
of  My  Own"  is  the  piece  de  resistance  wit! 
which  you  hum  yourself  out  of  the  theatn 
after  the  show.  Just  for  old  times'  sake  Mis- 
Held  sung  "I  Just  Can't  Make  My  Eyes  B& 
have"  in  her  own  inimitable  way.  It  woi 
not  be  an  Anna  Held  show  without  that  to 
of  individual  triumph  any  more  than 
Tanguay  could  go  through  a  perform; 
without  "I  Don't  Care"  or  George  M.  Col 
without  his  flag.  Most  of  the  comedy  of  tht 
piece  is  furnished  by  Lewis  Seymour,  whc 
impersonates  A  Knutty  Poet-at-Large,  reciting 
absurd  bits  of  "rhynie  without  reason.' 
Yenita  Fitzhugh  "does  her  bit"  in  providing 
beauty  of  the  pink  and  white  variety  and 
singing  in  a  very  pretty  soprano  voice.  The 
cast  is  all  good,  in  fact,  and  the  chorus  ex- 
ceptionally fresh  and  attractive.  There 
plenty  of  good  dancing.  M.  M.  G. 


A  curious  feature  of  the  recent  air  raids 
on  London  has  been  the  rapid  detection  by 
dogs  of  the  presence  of  hostile  aircraft.  Bomb 
dropping  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
always  causes  the  dogs  in  the  London  sub- 
urbs to  bark,  and  it  is  only  on  these  occasions 
that  the  large  number  of  dogs  kept  in  tl 
neighborhood  is  realized,  for  the  chorus 
resentful  barks  is  remarkable. 
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Electricity— the  Friend  of  Man.and  | 
Also  the  Foe  of  Man 


HEN  harnessed  up  by  science  it  is  one  of  Nature's  most  valuable  gifts.  When  it 
is  not  under  control,  it  often  spells  ruin.  There  are  few  things  wholly  evil  or  wholly 
goodWe  all  know  dyspepsia  arises  from  immoderate  eating;  but  it  is  also  unhealthful 
to  eat  too  little.  Over-indulgence  in  anything  is  bad.  Because  of  this  we  were  given 


the  heaven-born  power  of  reasoning,  in  the  not-too-much  of  anything. 

Our  sovereign  brew  BUDWEISER  has  for  sixty  years  been  a  beverage  of  sane  moder- 
ation. It  has  untold  numbers  of  friends  in  every  civilized  land  because  of  its  Purity,  Quality. 
Mildness  and  exclusive  Saaier  Hop  Flavor.  BUDWEISER  sales  exceed  other  beers  by 

millions  of  bottles.  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.  LOUTS,  U.S.A. 

Visitors  to  Sl  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant — covers  1 42  acres. 

Tillmann  &•  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Alma  Gluck  at  the  Columbia  Next  Sunday. 
Alma  Gluck's  second   San   Francisco  recital 

the  Columbia  Theatre  tomorrow  (Sunday) 
ternoon  will  find  that  playhouse  again 
owded  to  its  fullest  capacity  to  greet  the 
lest  of  all  American  sopranos.  A  Gluck 
■ncert  is  a  musical  treat  that  should  not  be 
issed  by  any  one  who  in  any  way  finds 
easure  in  beautiful  song.  Salvatore  de 
:efano,  the  noted  harpist,  will  assist  Miss 
luck  at  tomorrow's  recital.  Tickets  can  be 
id  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  & 
base's,   and  at  the   Columbia,   or  on   Sunday 

the  Columbia. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

With  Alfred  Hertz  conducting,  the  San 
rancisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will  on  Sun- 
Ly  afternoon,  November  1 1  th,  at  the  Cort 
ne2tre,  repeat  Friday's  programme  as  the 
fgular  second  event  of  the  third  pair  of 
i-mphonv  concerts. 

Brahms'  Second  Symphony  will  be  the  im- 
jrtant  number  of  the  programme.  Hertz' 
.-mpathetic  interpretations  of  Brahms  are 
imiliar  to  local  music  lovers.  It  was  this 
Isautifully  lyric  symphonic  inspiration  that 
Introduced  the  brilliant  conductor  to  San 
rancisco.  Hertz  himself  regards  the  com- 
'osition  as  the  greatest  of  the  four  sympho- 
ies  that  stand  to  Brahms'  genius. 

Sibelius'  very  original  work,  "En  Saga," 
inceived  in  modern  spirit  and  characterized 
v  strong  dissonances  and-  contrasts,  will  fol- 
>w.      This   is    one   of   the   few   works   known 


St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club 

Direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Maitland 

Colonial  Ballroom,  Hotel  St.  Francis 

Desires  to  state  that  the  matinees  which  are 
given  once  a  week  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  a 
company  of  professional  players  are  open  to 
the  public.  Three  playlets  by  the  world's  best 
authors  are  given   on  each  programme. 


ADMISSION,    ONE   DOLLAR 

Evening  performances  are  for  members 
only.  Application  for  membership  can  be  made 
to  the  committee,  Room  875,  St.  Francis 
Hotel. 


SYmpWY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

3d  sunday  symphony  concert 
cort  theatre 

SUNDAY  AFT..  NOV.  11,  at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Symphony  No.  2,  D  major, 
Brahms ;  "En  Saga,"  Sibelius ;  Prelude,  "Die 
Meistersinger,"    Wagner. 

♦  Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seat^,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  except  concert  day ;  at  Cort  on  concert 
day  only. 

Next — Sun.,    Nov.    18,    3d    "Pop"    Concert. 


O 


RPHF1IM         O'FARREL  STREET 

iIU  ULUIU  fchrta,  Stockton  and  Powefl 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every   Day 
A  GREAT  NEW  LAUGHING  SHOW 

NAN  HALPERIX  in  a  Character  Song 
Cycle;  NELLIE  AND  SARA  KOUXS,  Con- 
kert  Soprani,  a  Short  Song  Recital;  JEAN 
ADAIR  and  Company  in  John  B.  Hymer's 
One- Act  Corned v,  "Maggie  Taylor,  Waitress"; 
PAUL  McCARTY  and  ELSIE  FAY  in  Their 
Unique  Comedietta,  "Suicide  Garden";  AR- 
THUR HAVEL  and  Company  in  Will  M. 
Cressy's  Comedy,  "Playmates";  ROLAND 
TRAVERS,  the  Illusionist  Extraordinary; 
AVELING  and  LLOYD.  "Two  Southern 
Gentlemen";  Special  Added  Attraction, 
TRIXIE  FRIGAX2A  in  New  Songs,  with 
Melissa  Ten  Eyck  and  Max  Weily  in  New 
Dances. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c.  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE   1j£jfiS' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.      Phone  Franklin  160 

Two   Weeks — Beginning   Monday,    Nov.    12 

Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

Klaw    &    Erlanger   and    George    C.   Tyler 

Present  the  Glad  Play 

"  POLLY  ANNA" 

By    Katherine    Chisbolm    Cushing 
Founded    on    the    books   of   the    same    name    by 

Eleanor    H.    Porter 
Evenings  and  Sat.    mat.,  $1.50;  Wed.   mat.,   $1 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

Fl  l  is    AND    MARKET 

Pbone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and  Last  Week  Begins   Sun.   eve.,   Nov.    11 

ANNA   HELD 

In    Her    Gorgeously    Bewildering    Musical 

Comedy    Triumph 

"FOLLOW  ME** 

Nights,   50c  to   $2;    Sat.  mat.,   50c  to   51.50 

BEST    SEATS    51.00    WED.     MAT. 
Next— Com.    Sun.,    Nov.    18th,   "THE  THIR- 
TEENTH  CHAIR." 


which,    in    spite    of    its    heavy    orchestration, 
does  not  employ   the  tympani. 

The  concert  will,  by  special  request,  be 
concluded  by  a  performance  of  the  prelude 
to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg,"  which 
was  a  conspicuously  happy  feature  as  given 
by  Hertz  last  season. 

Another  programme  of  fine  light  music  is 
announced  for  the  third  "Pop"  programme, 
which  will  be  given  by  the  complete  San 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sun- 
day  afternoon,    November    18th,    at    the    Cort. 

Six  numbers  are  programmed  and  the  com- 
posers represented  are  Mendelssohn,  Saint- 
Saens,  Bizet,  Moskowsky,  Brahms,  and  Wag- 
ner. The  classic  overture  to  Mendelssohn's 
"Ruy  Bias"  will  open  the  concert.  Saint- 
Saens*  "Le  Deluge"  will  afford  opportunity 
to  hear  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Con- 
ductor Louis  Persinger  in  the  beautiful  violin 
obligate  Bizet's  charming  "L'Aresienne 
Suite"  and  Moskowsky's  "Serenade"  are  cer- 
tain of  approval.  Brahms  will  be  represented 
by  five  Hungarian  dances,  true  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Hungarian  gipsy,  which  have  never 
been  given  performance  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony.  Wagner's  "Tannhauser"  over- 
ture will  make  a  finishing  number  certain  of 
enthusiastic  reception. 


is  from  the  pen  of  Bayard  Veiller,  known  to 
theatre-goers  the  world  over  as  the  author 
of  "Within  the  Law."  Great  as  was  that 
play,  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  those  who  follow 
the  theatre  that  his  newest  play  will  actually 
excel  in  popular  interest  and  support  that 
really  remarkable  play. 


"Pollyanna"  Comine  to  the  Columbia. 

"Pollyanna,"  a  four-act  comedy,  with  a 
thread  of  wholesome  sentiment  and  a  healthy 
thrill  of  romance,  is  coming  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  first  time,  and  on  next  Monday  even- 
ing will  open  a  two-weeks'  engagement  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  with  matinees  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays.  The  reports  of  the 
play's  exceptional  success  in  the  cities  of  the 
East  during  the  past  two  years  have  awakened 
a  keen  and  genuinely  pleasant  anticipation 
among  San  Francisco  theatre-goers. 

The  cast  that  will  present  "Pollyanna"  in 
San  Francisco  is  headed  by  Miss  Helen 
Hayes,  perhaps  the  youngest  leading  lady 
upon  the  American  stage,  who  will  play  the 
title-role.  In  the  supporting  cast  are  George 
Arison,  John  Webster,  Fanchon  Campbell, 
Agnes  Gildea,  A.  W.  Fleming,  Lou  Ripley, 
Fanny  Hall,  Helen  Gurney,  Adrian  Morgan, 
Donald  McLelland,  and  others. 


Anna  Held  in  "Follow  Me,"  at  the  Cort. 
"Follow  Me,"  a  musical  comedy,  with  Anna 
Held,  is  to  enter  on  its  second  and  last  week 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  November  11th.  The 
three  scenes  are  laid  in  Paris — a  villa  where 
a  charity  bazaar  for  soldiers  is  in  progress, 
a  theatre  greenroom  scene,  and  a  night  in  a 
restaurant.  The  scenes,  as  well  as  all  the 
gowns  worn  by  a  typical  Anna  Held  chorus, 
were  designed  by  Miss  Held. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The   Orpheum   announces   for  next   week   a 
great  new  show. 

Nan  Halperin,  one  of  vaudeville's  most 
successful  headliners,  will  present  a  character 
song  cycle,  the  music  and  lyrics  of  which  are 
by  William   B.   Friedlander. 

Nellie  and  Sara  Kouns,  concert  soprani, 
will  give  a  short  song  recital.  They  have 
proved  the  greatest  musical  sensation  of  the 
present  vaudeville  season  in  the  East. 

Jean  Adair,  an  actress  of  great  ability  with 
a  keen  insight  into  character,  will  appear  as 
Maggie  Taylor,  waitress,  in  John  B.  Hymer's 
comedy  of  that  name.  The  story  tells  of  the 
social  and  financial  decline  of  a  lovable 
woman  through  her  truthfulness  and  gen- 
erosity and  her  restoration  to  happiness  by 
the  return  of  her  long-absent  son. 

Paul  McCarty  and  Elsie  Faye  will  present 
a  musical  travesty  by  Herbert  Moore  called 
"Suicide  Garden." 

Arthur  Havel  and  company  will  appear  in 
William  M.  Cressy's  latest  comedy,  "Play- 
mates." Both  play  and  players  are  heralded 
by  the  tongue  of  good  report. 

Roland  Travers,  an  extraordinary  illusionist, 
will  deceive  both  eye  and  ear  by  feats  of 
legerdemain. 

Aveling  and  Lloyd  as  "Two  Southern 
Gentlemen"  will  continue  their  witty  and 
amusing   duologue. 

In  consequence  of  her  great  success 
Trixie  Friganza  will  be  retained  another  week 
and  will  introduce  new  songs  and  witticisms. 
Her  associates,  Melissa  Ten  Eyck  and  Max 
Weily,'  will  present   new  dances. 


L.eo  Ornstein  to  Give   Recital. 

Leo  Ornstein,  the  young  Russian  composer- 
pianist,  whom  some  declare  to  be  a  genius 
and  others  declare  to  be  mad,  will  give  his 
third  recital  of  classical  and  ultra-modern 
music  under  the  direction  of  Frank  W. 
Healy  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  Friday 
night,   November  23d. 

Ornstein  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  of 
the  composers  of  the  "music  of  the  future," 
and  all  who  believe  that  music  is  something 
to  be  listened  to  and  to  be  enjoyed  are  de- 
lighted with  him.  All  of  Ornstein's  compo- 
sitions will  be  found  to  throb  with  the  pent- 
up  passions  of  humanity-.  He  has  found  the 
elemental  voice  of  mankind,  the  speech  of 
fundamental  emotions,  and  the  irresistible 
declaration  of  the  primeval  barbarian 
grandeur  of  man.  To  the  great  body  of 
music  lovers,  who,  being  told  that  they  must 
admire  this,  that,  and  the  other  classical  com- 
poser because  he  is  classical,  find  themselves 
at  a  loss  and  think  themselves  to  blame  be- 
cause modern  music  makes  a  deeper  and  more 
vivid  impression  upon  them,  Ornstein's  re- 
citals are  meat  and  drink.  Now  they  know 
they  are  in  the  right  and  only  needed  these 
recitals   to   tell  them  so. 

Iiadora  Duncan  Coming. 
Isadora  Duncan,  the  San  Francisco  girl 
who  originated  the  symphonic  and  classic 
style  of  dancing,  and  which  has  been  so 
widely  imitated  during  the  past  ten  years, 
will  finally  make  her  many  times  postponed 
trip  to  California,  and  Manager  Oppenheimer 
takes  pardonable  pride  in  announcing  four 
performances  by  this  international  star,  to  be 
given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  November  25th ;  Tuesday  after- 
noon, November  27th  ;  Friday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 30th,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 2d.  She  will  be  assisted  by  a  complete 
symphony  orchestra  and  will  give  the  marvel- 
ous programmes  which  were  the  talk  of  the 
country  when  she  toured  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  W'alter  Damrosch. 
San  Francisco  will  undoubtedly  welcome  the 
great  Isadora  Duncan  with  particular  cor- 
diality, recognizing  in  her  the  foremost  ex- 
ponent in  the  world  of  the  terpsichorean  art, 
and  with  loyalty  remembering  that  she  was 
born   in   this  city. 

The  prices  for  Miss  Duncan's  engagement 
will  be  from  $1  to  $2.50.  Mail  orders  for 
same  to  be  sent  at  once  to  S.  C.  Oppen- 
heimer, manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  Attrac- 
tions,  care   of   Sherman,    Ciay  &   Co. 


(Sty?  OMfon  f  Ijeaaant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks  " 


one  front  to  the  other  without  disorganizing 
trade,  when  such  a  network  of  waterways  is 
open. 

The  Rhine,  as  most  travelers  know,  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  Mainz,  where 
the  Main  joins  it,  and  the  Main  will  float 
barges  of  1600  tons  as  far  as  Offenbach.  The 
new  canal  will  continue  this  great  waterway, 
following  the  course  of  the  Ludwig  Canal  as 
far  as  Nuremberg,  and  thence  cutting  across 
the  Bavarian  plain  to  the  Danube. 

The  commercial  effect  of  the  undertaking 
is  likely  to  be  very  great.  It  will  afford  a 
highway  for  the  trade  of  Serbia.  Bulgaria, 
Roumania,  and  even  southern  Russia.  Noth- 
ing less  than  trade  control  of  the  Balkans  is 
the  aim  of  the  proposed  Rhine-Danube  canal. 


In  Cook  County,  Illinois,  every  public  school 
pupil  is  required  to  take  a  course  in  home 
projects  as  a  part  of  his  or  her  regular  school 
work. 


"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  Comlne  to  the  Cort. 

To  say  that  a  play  did  capacity  business 
for  an  entire  year  is  often  looked  upon  as 
an  exaggeration,  yet  the  truth  is  that  there 
are  probably  many  people  in  this  city  who 
actually  were  unable  to  secure  seats  to  see 
"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  during  the  visits  last 
year  to  New  York.  The  mystic  melodrama, 
which  will  be  presented  by  William  Harris, 
Jr..  its  producer,  at  the  Cort  beginning  No- 
vember 18th,  became  a  sensation  the  night  it 
was  produced  in  New  York,  and  during  the 
year  it  played  at  the  Forty-Eighth  Street 
Theatre  the  management  estimated  that 
nearly  half  again  as  many  people  as  did  see 
it  would  have  had  the  capacity  of  the  the- 
atre  been   greater.     "The   Thirteenth    Chair" 


Yaaye  Will  Soon  be  Here. 
Eugene  Ysaye,  in  all  probability  the  great- 
est violinist  of  all  time,  will  give  two  con- 
certs in  San  Francisco  and  one  in  Oakland 
in  December.  In  San  Francisco  he  is  to  play 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  the  Sunday 
afternoons  of  December  9th  and  16th,  and  his 
Oakland  date  is  Monday  night,  December 
17th,  and  the  concerts  will  be  given  under 
the  management  of  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer 
of  the  Greenbaum  office.  Ysaye's  mastery  of 
the  strings  seems  little  short  of  miraculous. 
His  velvety  finger-tips  pre  the  instruments 
of  a  past  master  in  magic,  the  magic  that 
makes  the  fiddle  speak  in  a  comprehensible 
tongue,  and  in  a  language  fit  to  meet  and 
touch   the   hearts  of  one   and   all. 

«•»■ 

Inland  Waterways  of  Germany. 
Even  the  great  war  has  not  wholly  stopped 
the  development  of  new  inland  waterways  in 
Germany.  The  largest  project  of  this  sort, 
however,  has  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  paper 
stage.  It  is  an  ambitious  plan  for  a  ship  canal 
through  the  heart  of  central  Europe,  connect- 
ing the  North  Sea  with  the  Black  Sea,  by 
way  of  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  the  Danube. 
This  canal  will  be  120  feet  wide,  more  than 
11  feet  deep,  and  will  carry  vessels  up  to 
1200  tons.  Haulage  will  be  by  electricity, 
and  a  great  power-house  is  to  be  erected  at 
the  point  of  approach  to  the  Danube,  the 
water-power  of  the  river  being  harnessed  to 
generate  the  electricity  needed  for  traction. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Main  and  the  Danube  are  already 
joined  by  an  artificial  waterway,  the  Ludwig 
Canal,  which  accommodates  boats  of  125  tons. 
The  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula  have  long 
been  linked  for  boats  of  400  tons  burden. 
The  Rhine,  the  Ems.  and  the  Weser  were 
joined  before  the  war  began,  and  a  canal 
strikes  off  from  the  Weser  at  Hanover  that 
will  ultimately  join  the  Elbe  at  Madgeburg. 

In  ten  years  before  the  war  traffic  on  Ger- 
man waterways  had  increased  125  per  cent., 
while  rail  traffic  bad  increased  only  70  per 
cent.  The  traffic  on  the  Main  alone  had  risen 
from  10,000  tons  a  year  to  396.000  tons.  No 
wonder   German   armies  can   be   hurried   from 


Will  L.  Greenbaum  Attractions  Present 

Isadora  DUNCAN 

Supreme  Classical  Dancer 

and 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 
SUNDAY  AFT.  NOV.  25 
TUESDAY  AFT.  NOV.127 
FRIDAY  AFT.  NOV.  30 
SUNDAY  AFT.  DEC.  2 
Box-Seats  83.00:  Orchestra  12.50;  Balcony  $2.50. 
$2.'  0.  $1.50;  Gallery  «l.O0. 

c/IUlif   O/fdCTii-  Mgr'..  carePlhernTaen! 
Clay  &  Company. 

ALMA  GLUCK-Last  Concert- COLUMBIA 
Tomorrow  (Sunday)  Aft.,  at  2:30 

Coming— YSAYE,  Violinist  Supreme. 


Guests  are 
expected  — 
of    course 

Acme  Beer 

will  be  served 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


'  It  was  said  of  the  people  of  one  of  the 
.Orknev  Islands  that  they  earned  a  living  by 
taking  in  each  other's  washing.  Similarly  it 
Lay  be  said  that  today  we  earn  our  moral 
living  by  investigating  each  other's  charac- 
ters. 

;  The  whole  business  is  of  an  insolence  that 
almost  passes  belief.  Xow  why  should  the 
(Portland  (Oregon;  Chamber  of  Commerce 
think  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  moral 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  California  moving- 
picture  studios?  What  right  has  this  pre- 
cious crew  of  busybodies  to  send  a  "corps  of 
investigators"  into  California,  headed  by  some 
absurd  professor,  who  worms  his  way  into 
the  studios  as  an  employee  in  order  to  watch 
ifor  surreptitious  kisses  not  demanded  by  the 
play  ?  Suppose  the  moving-picture  people 
were  to  institute  an  investigation  of  the  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  the  Portland 
Board  of  Supervisors,  or  the  Congress  of 
Slinisters.  Why  not?  We  wish  they  would. 
There  is  no  presumption  that  these  prepos- 
terous people  are  more  decorous  than  the 
fioving-picture  staffs.  Indeed  it  is  highly 
oubtful.  Certainly  they  are  not  half  so 
agreeable,  their  table  manners  are  probably 
jnuch    worse,    and   in    good    looks,    of    course. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OP 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Port* 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Loa  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Baxfouk.  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson.  Balfour  &  Co..  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAILS-SCO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

XEYJ  AND  LUXURIOUS  14.00(1  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"COLOMBIA " Sails  Nov.  17 

"VENEZUELA"    Sails  Dec.  15 

"  ECUADOR" Sails  Jan.  12 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 

NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"SANTA  CRUZ"  (12.000  tons).... '..Sails  Dec.  3 

"  COLUSA"  (15.000  tons) Sails  Jan.  12 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA.    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


i.n^:ir^^j^T.M;ii-J»-t.' 

Splendid  American  S.  b.  SIERIU,  SOXOHA,  VtMlRA. 
10,000  ton  Lloyds  Al  register-  Delightful  Service, 
Sjdnej  Short  line  —  Stmoi  Honolulu  Quickest  passage 
Lowest  iiates — Pact  tic  Tours  £537.50 1st  c!a_s.  Sail- 
ings every  il  days.  NoT  20.  Dec.  1 1.  Jan.  1 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  601  Market  St..  S.  F..  Cal. 


TLE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  Califoinia's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Yallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Xavy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30   p.  m_,  3:20  p.  m..  6   p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


"Travel  (|)ithoutTrouble 

Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets  Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
[Tel.  Kearny  35 12 

they  are  simply  nowhere.  But  in  all  serious- 
ness we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  moving- 
picture  people  should  not  investigate  the 
morals  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, except  that  their  breeding  is  probably 
too   good  to  permit  such   an  impertinence. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  thing  is  that 
the  moving-picture  people  tolerated  the  out- 
rage and  refrained  from  inflicting  upon  the 
professor  a  swift  kick  upon  that  portion  of 
his  anatomy  created  for  the  purpose. 

But,  says  the  professor,  there  is  really  no 
evidence  of  "moral  corruption*'  among  the 
actors  and  actresses.  How  surprising.  There 
is  no  "general  immorality"  among  them,  says 
the  professor.  Truly  amazing.  He  did  not 
hear  any  suggestive  or  profane  words.  More- 
over, the  "young  ladies  did  not  seem  flirta- 
tiously inclined."  One  of  them  said  to  him, 
"If  a  director  saw  a  man's  arm  around  my 
waist,  unless  of  course  the  act  called  for  such 
a  thing,  nothing  would  be  said,  but  the  next 
morning  I  would  be  informed  that  there  was 
no  work  for  me  and  the  man  also  would  find 
himself  out  of  a  job.  Why,  we  are  allowed 
greater  freedom  of  deportment  in  college 
than  here." 

Xow  that  there  should  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  intolerable  Pecksniffs  who  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  gluing  their  eyes  to 
their  neighbor's  keyholes  and  issuing  reports 
on  what  they  see  is  natural  enough.  But  they 
usually  confine  their  attentions  to  their  home 
towns  or  their  home  states.  It  is  surely  time 
to  utter  a  word  of  protest,  indeed  of  menace, 
when  we  are  invaded  by  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce from  another  state  intent  on  discover- 
ing whether  we  are  guilty  of  "moral  corrup- 
tion"  and   of   "general  immorality." 


Under  the  title  of  "Comrades"  we  have 
some  verses  by  Elias  Liberman  in  Every- 
body's Magazine,  suggestive  of  certain  society 
changes  that  may  follow  the  war : 

He   was   society's  lily  pet. 

Some  parlor  doll  of  high  degree 
That  flirted  around  with  the  uppish   set; 

Xow    we're   tent-mates,    him   and    me. 
I   was  a   grocer's  clerk  before 

My    fate   got  mixed    with   the   infantry; 
But    they    don't    need    a    visitin*-card    for    war 

In  the   home    o'   the  brave   and  the  land  o'   the 
free. 

He   used   to   sneer  at  me   for  a  simp; 

"Lizzie"    I   called   him    the    first   few   days; 
We   didn't  get  on  till,    worn  and   limp. 

We  found  we  wuz  game  in  different  ways; 
Marchin'   full  kit   for  thirty  miles 

With   the   sun   full  glare   on   him   and  me 
Just   leveled   us   stiff,  and   it  counted  piles 

For  the  makin'  o'  true  democracy. 

So   us  two    guys   are   comrades  now; 

I   swear  at  him   and   he   swears  at  me; 
We're  gettin'  fit  for  the  little  row 

That's  goin'    on   across   the  sea. 
Unc'    Sam  drew  lots  and  called  us  two, 

And   he  aint  so  very  partial   when 
There's  a  lot  o*  work  for  all  to  do 

And  a  deuce  of  a  famine  in  fighting  men. 

He   was    society's    lily    pet, 

But  now  we  bunk  in  the  same  tepee. 
He  used  to  dance  with  the  gilded  set; 

And  it's  drill  and  beans  for  him  and  me. 
He  don't  give  a  darn  what  I  was  before. 

And  I  don't  give  a  wboop  what  he  used  to  be; 
All  that  we  know  is  we're  in  a  war 

Hittin'  it  up  for  democracy. 

The  war  has  gone  a  long  way  to  destroy 
caste  in  Europe.  What  will  it  do  for 
America,  the  home  of  caste,  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  will  permit,  and  indeed 
compel,  its  newspapers  to  devote  some  seven 
columns  a  day  to  the  doings  of  people  most  of 
whom  have  no  other  claim  to  attention  than 
the  fact  that  they  are  rich,  idle,   and  useless  ? 


London  Telephone  Girls. 

Scenes  of  bravery  among  the  girls  of  a 
London  telephone  exchange  during  the  recent 
air  raid  are  vividly  described  hy  J.  W.  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  present.     He  says : 

"Bombs  were  actually  dropping  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  while  the  presence  of  airmen 
over  and  on  both  sides  of  the  building  was 
reported,  and  while  the  smoke  from  exploding 
bombs  was  distinctly  seen  from  the  windows, 
and  through  it  all  the  supervisor  nearest  to  me 
hovered  over  her  section  like  a  strong  spirit 
seeking  to  help  those  under  her  charge. 

"I  can  paint  no  picture  of  stoical  insensi- 
bility. Some  nervous  cries  there  were,  as  the 
bombs  dropped,  white  faces  were  the  rule,  but 
in  many  of  these  the  lines  of  determination 
were  the  strongest.  Silent  tears  were  dropped, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  XTo  one  near  me  left 
her  post,  and  calls  were  passing  and  cords 
connected  with  the  music  of  death  in  our  ears. 

"So  near  and  insistent  was  the  horrible  thud 
of  the  bombs  that  most  of  us  thought  that 
some  part  of  the  building  had  been  struck.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  rattle  of  the  guns  con- 
tinued longer  than  even  during  Zeppelin  raids." 


"You  and  Rafferty  have  quarreled."  "We 
have,"  replied  Mr.  Dolan.  "Can't  you  become 
reconciled  and  talk  it  over?"  "I  don't  think 
so.  Every  time  we  talk  it  over  the  conversa- 
tion leads  up  to  a  worse  fight  than  we  had 
before." — Washington  Star. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


u 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"Ogden  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"  Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and    fertile  valleys. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and  Illinois. 


"Golden    State   Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


Oil-Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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GO  EAST 
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PACIFI 
SYSTEM 


H ROUGH 


PORTLAND 


Columbia  River 


5.  F.  BOOTH;  General  Ai 
673  Market  Street 
ban  Francisca 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 


for 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 


ST.  LOUIS 
OMAHA 


Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 


2  TRAINS  DAILY-2 

SCENIC  LIMITED 

Leaves  Ferry  Building  9:15  a.  m. 

PACIFIC  EXPRESS 

Leaves  Ferry  Building  8:15  p.  m. 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Dining  Car  Service  and   Scenery 

Unsurpassed 


Western  Pacific  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Depot 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

OAKLAND : 

1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 

Phone  Oakland  600 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Portland.  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


It  is  told  of  Henry  James  that  at  a  "literary 
tea"  a  gushing  young  woman  rushed  up  to 
him  and  exclaimed  :  "Oh,  Mr.  James,  do  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  modern  life."  The  great 
author  fixed  her  with  a  solemn  eye.  "Ah, 
madam,"  he  replied,  earnestly,  "it  is  a  predic- 
ament in  which  we  all  find  ourselves." 


There  is  a  story  told  of  a  famous  singer, 
Gabrielli,  who  demanded  a  fee  of  one  thousand 
ducats  for  singing  before  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine II  of  Russia.  "Far  too  much,"  said  the 
empress,  amazed.  "Why,  it  is  more  than  I, 
pay  my  field  marshals."  "Then  let  your  field 
marshals  sing  for  you,"  replied  Gabrielli. 


A  little  boy  was  on  his  knees  recently  one 
night,  and  auntie,  staying  at  the  house,  was 
present.  "It  is  a  pleasure,"  she  said  to  him, 
afterwards,  "to  hear  you  saying  your  prayers 
so  well.  You  speak  so  earnestly  and  seri- 
ously, and  mean  what  you  say,  and  care  about 
it."  "Ah !"  he  answered,  "ah,  but,  auntie, 
you  should  hear  me  gargle  !" 


A  tourist  walking  along  a  quiet  Irish  coun- 
try road  came  upon  two  men  fighting  despe- 
rately and  rolling  in  the  dust  of  the  wayside. 
The  upper  man  was  pummeling  the  under 
man  mercilessly,  and  the  spectator  thought  he 
ought  to  interfere.  "I  say,  old  chap,"  he  be- 
gan expostulating,  "it's  not  playing  the  game 
to  hit  a  man  when  he's  down,  you  know." 
The  victor  paused  a  moment  and  raised  his 
head.  "Faith,"  said  he,  "an'  if  ye  knew  all 
the  trouble  I  had  getting  him  down  ye 
wouldn't  be  talkm'  like  that." 


Lysander,  a  farm  hand  that  Everybody's 
tells  about,  was  recounting  his  troubles  to  a 
neighbor.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that 
the  wife  of  the  farmer  who  employed  him 
was  "too  close  for  any  use."  "This  very  morn- 
ing," said  he,  "she  asked  me,  'Lysander,  do 
you  know  how  many  pancakes  you  have  et  this 
mornin'  ?'  I  said,  'No,  ma'am,  I  ain't  had  no 
occasion  to  count  'em.'  'Well,'  says  she, 
'that  last  one  was  the  twenty-sixth.'  And  it 
made  me  so  mad  I  jest  got  up  from  the  table 
and  went  to  work  without  my  breakfast!" 


Mrs.  Higgins  was  an  incurable  grumbler. 
She  grumbled  at  everything  and  every  one. 
But  at  last  the  vicar  thought  he  had  found 
something  about  which  she  could  make  no 
complaint — the  old  lady's  crop  of  potatoes  was 
certainly  the  finest  for  miles  around. 
"Ah,  for  once  you  must  be  well  pleased,"  he 
said,  with  a  beaming  smile,  as  he  met  her  in 
the  village  street.  "Every  one's  saying  how 
splendid  your  potatoes  are  this  year."  The 
old  lady  glared  at  him  as  she  answered: 
"They're  not  so  poor.  But  where's  the  bad 
ones  for  the  pigs?" 


Soon  after  a  certain  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Rhode  Island  had  been  appointed  he 
went  down  into  one  of  the  southern  counties 
to  sit  for  a  week.  He  was  well  satisfied  with 
himself.  "Mary,"  he  said  to  the  Irish  waitress 
at  the  hotel  where  he  was  stopping,  "you've 
been  in  this  country  how  long?"  "Two  years, 
sir,"  she  said.  "Do  you  like  it?"  "Sure,  it's 
well  enough,"  answered  Mary.  "But,  Mary," 
the  judge  continued,  "you  have  many  privi- 
leges in  this  country  which  you'd  not  have 
in  Ireland.  Now  at  home  you  would  never 
be  in  a  room  with  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  chatting  familiar  with  him."  "But 
sure,  sir,"  said  Mary,  quite  in  earnest,  "you'd 
never  be  a  judge  at  home." 


It  happened  during  the  convention  week  of 
a  well-known  Catholic  society.  A  gentleman 
named  O'Sullivan,  who  was  employed  by  the 
hotel  in  the  capacity  of  a  taxi  driver,  was 
deputed  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  his  co- 
religionists. On  Sunday  morning  four  of 
these  appeared  on  the  sidewalk  and  O'Sulli- 
van awaited  their  orders.  "St.  Joseph's 
Church,  please,"  said  one.  "Take  me  to  St. 
Patrick's,"  demanded  another.  "I'll  go  to  St. 
Stephen's,"  said  the  third.  "And  I  to  St. 
John's,"  declared  the  fourth.  "Get  in,  gentle- 
men," said  the  affable  chauffeur,  holding  open 
the  door;  and,  when  his  passengers  were  com- 


fortably seated,  the  vehicle  moved  majestically 
down  the  street.  Presently  it  stopped  before 
an  imposing  stone  edifice,  and  O'Sullivan  said 
blandly:  "Here  you  are,  gentlemen!"  "What 
church  is  this?  Which  one  of  us  leaves  you 
here?"  demanded  the  quartette.  "All  of  yez," 
said  O'Sullivan.  "Begorra,  this  is  All  Saints' 
Church  I" 


Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  English 
village  when  word  came  that  young  Jim 
Bings,  one  of  the  local  heroes,  had  won  the 
V.  C.  (Victoria  Cross).  At  once  the  vicar 
hurried  off  to  tell  Jim's  aged  grandmother  and 
congratulate  her.  "Got  the  veesee,  'as  'e?" 
said  the  deaf  old  lady.  "Well,  I  'opes  as  'e 
won't  be  as  bad  wi'  it  as  'e  wor  wi'  the 
measles.  Jim  alus  wor  like  that.  If  there 
was  anything  catching  goin'  about  Jim  was 
sure   to    get   it." 


A  man  who  was  visiting  in  a  Down  East 
town  was  charged  with  dragging  his  wife  from 
a  certain  meeting  and  compelling  her  to  re- 
turn home  with  him.  The  man  let  the  story 
travel  until  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  give 
it  a  broadside,  and  then  he  replied  as  fol- 
lows :  "In  the  first  place,  I  never  attempted 
to  influence  my  wife  in  her  views  nor  her 
choice  of  a  meeting.  Second,  my  wife  did 
not  attend  the  meeting  in  question.  In  the 
third  place,  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting  my- 
self. To  conclude,  neither  my  wife  nor  my- 
self had  any  inclination  to  go  to  the  meeting. 
Finally,   I  never  had  a  wife." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

At  the  Movies. 
She  had   found  the  sun  quite  dazzling, 

All   within    was   dark   and    still ; 
Shortly    after   she   was   seated. 

Boyish  shrieks  rose  sharp  and  shrill. 
"I   sincerely  beg  your   pardon!" 

Whispered  Miss  Clarissa  Craig — 
She  had  tried  to  pin  her  bonnet 

To    her   nearest    neighbor's    leg ! 

— Film   Fun. 


The  Malcontent. 
Talk    not    to    me    of    war — of    just    and    righteous 
strife; 
Of  lying   Austrians,    Turks,    and    Huns, 
I    hate  the   warlike   drum,   the  bugle   and    the    fife. 

Your    armored    cars,    your   bayoneted    guns 
And    all   the  other   glitt'rmg   panoply   and   pomp 

Attendant  on    the   progress    of  the   troops 
In    khaki   or    in   blue   that    ever   march   and   romp 
Light-heartedly    with    ringing  songs  or   whoops 
Or    both,    through    every    city    street    and    country 
lane 
From  south  of  Florida  to  Hudson   Bay, 
From     west     of     California's     strand     to     east     of 
Maine, 
As  if  to  make  a  merry   holiday. 

I   have,   alas '.   no   stomach   for   a   rousing  cheer, 

Nor  feel    inspired  by   some  noisy  throng 
To  shake  the  welkin,   when  the  Stars  and   Stripes 
appear, 

By  joining    in   some   patriotic    song: 
And   every  time   a  martial   column   marches  by 

I    curse   the   sorry   day   that   I    was   born, 
While    bootlessly   my    angry    passion    rises    high, 

My    heart    by    various    emotions    torn. 

A    pacifist,    you    say?      You're    wrong;    that    am    I 
not! 
Nor  yet  a  slacker.     Therefore  get  this  straight: 
I    stand    in    fear  of   neither   bayonet    nor    shot; 
I  storm  and  fume  because  the  conflict  came  too 
late! 
In   dash   and   spirit   I   am    twenty-five   years  old, 
,  In  years  some  fifty-five.      "Too   old  "to  fight!" 
This  by  the  lying  beggars   I  am  told; 

So    I'm  compelled    to    stay   at   home   and — write ! 
— Maurice  Switzer,   in  Leslie's   Weekly. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

.  (The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California   St.,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clemeol  and  7th  A?e. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haighl  and  Belvedere 

June  30th,  1917 

Assets $>'>4.56i->.290.79 

Deposits 61,381 ,120.f  3 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.185.170.16 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 259.642. s* 

Number  of  Depositors 65,71 7 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1917,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES-  2  Graying  Docks,  750  and  484  f«t  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feci  long 

Manufacturer,    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works :  City  Office : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


What  Becomes  of  the  Money  that  Rich 
Men  Leave? 

Are  your  heirs  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
burden  of  caring  for  money  they  have  not 
earned  ?  Can  you  not  recall  young  people 
who  have  been  injured  by  having  large  sums 
of  money  left  them,-  who  were  the  victims 
of  hangers-on  and  parasites  ?  Are  you  will- 
ing to  subject  your  son  or  daughter  to  such 
a  risk  ? 

By  making  a  will  and  appointing  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  as 
executor  and  trustee,  you  can  regulate  the 
income  of  your  heirs,  and  if  you  desire  can 
arrange  to  give  them  control  of  the  principal 
as  they  show  fitness  to  handle  it. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  with 
you  the  matter  of  having  your  own  attorney 
write  your  will  and  of  appointing  a  competent 
executor  and  trustee. 

Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

lOS    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savings 

Resources    over    $  10,000,000 

A  general   banking  business 

transacted 

Commercial    and    Pt  rso  nal 

Checking  Acccunts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive int*  rest  at  t-e 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

$2.50 

OFFICERS: 

A  Legallet. President 

Leon    Bocqueraz  ami 

J.  M.  ru  pas  ...Vice- 
Presid-nts 
A .  Bousquet.  Secretn  ry 
W.  F.  Duffy.  .  .Cashier 


T  TtCjMfi  .  m    i^S"- 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


Capital $  4/HW.OOO.on 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,310,762.83  , 

Deposits 62.2H  ,146  22 


Issues    Letters     of    Credit    and    Travelers* 
Checks  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 


offices  A  T 


San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Biggins  Bldg. 


Argonaut    subscribers    may    have  the 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town   a 
during    the    vacation    season    prompti 
request. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  10.  191 


o/alfa 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Nina  Tilford  Cameron 
and  Captain  John  Bellinger  Thompson,  U.  S.  A., 
was  solemnized  Saturday  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
in  San  Diego.  Mrs.  Thompson  is  the  daughter  of 
Brigadier-General  George  H.  Cameron,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Cameron,  the  former  of  whom  is  com- 
manding officer  at  Camp  Kearny,  Linda  Vista. 
Captain  Thompson  is  aide-de-camp  to  Major-Gen- 
eral  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A.  At  the  conclusion 
of  their  wedding  trip  Captain  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
Thompson   will   reside  at   Fort  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  were  hosts  at 
a  dinner  and  theatre  party  Monday  evening. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gregory 
Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo 
Xcuhall,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Katherine 
Ramsay,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Homer 
Curran. 

Miss  Edith  Slack  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  her  home  on 
Sacramento  Street  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Harry 
H.    Webb   and   Mrs.    Louis   Kelsey. 

Mrs.  Kirkbam  Wright  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
of  Thursday,  entertaining  a  group  of  guests  at 
her  home  on  Scott  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald   Chetwood    Kains. 

Complimenting  Baron  Megata  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Japanese  Commission,  a  banquet 
was  given  Friday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
The  patronesses  at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Arthur 
Murray,  Mrs.  Willliam  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Francis  Carolan,  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall, 
Mrs.  Gavin  McNab,  Mrs.  Allan  Chickering,  Mrs. 
Walter      S.      Martin,      Mrs.      Charles      Templeton 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Build  your  home  on  a  large  Villa  Site  on  the 
sunny  slopes  adjoining  Hillsborough.  Won- 
derful year-round  climate.  Beautiful  views. 
Large  oaks.    No  fog.    No  ferries. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.   -    68  Post  St 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manager 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


Position  Desired  as  Private  Secretary 

Best  local  business  and 
social  references. 

Address  MISS  KELLEY. 

THE  LAUGHUN  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones  Prospect  4697— Prospect  3620 


Crocker,  Mrs.  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Loomis,  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis  Pillsbury. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  California  Street, 
complimenting  Miss  Miriam  Beaver.  The  guests 
included  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet, 
Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Marion  Leigh 
Maillia'rd,  Miss  Alejandra  Macondray,  Miss  Flora 
Miller  Miss  Helen  Tallant,  Miss  Lydia  Barrett, 
Miss  Helen  Lynch,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,   and  Miss  Kate    Crocker. 

A  golf  contest  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
the  Marin  County  Golf  and  Country  Club  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  Among  those  partici- 
pating in  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K. 
Armsby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Duncan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jonathan  J.  Crooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Cranston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Carr,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Davis,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Duval  Moore. 

Miss  Helen  Hooper,  who  recently  announced 
her  engagement  to  Captain  Curtis  0*Sullivan,  U. 
S.  A.,  was  the  honored  guest  at  a  luncheon  pre- 
sided over  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan.  The 
affair  was  held  at  the  Francisca  Club,  and  among 
those  asked  to  greet  Miss  Hooper  were  Mrs. 
Clinton  La  Montagne,  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Miss  Flora  Miller, 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Florence  Bandmann, 
Miss  Veida  Dodge,  Miss  Isabelle  Jennings,  Miss 
Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Doris  Kilgarif,  Miss  Ola  Wil- 
lett.  Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  Miss  Jeannette  Ber- 
theau,    and    Miss   Marie   Louise   Winslow. 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Thursday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs. 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith, 
Mrs.    Herbert    Moffitt,    and    Mrs.    J.    Frank  Judge. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Webb  of  New  York 
and  their  daughter,   Mrs.   Louis  Kelsey. 

Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  gave  a  reception  Friday 
evening  at  the  home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  James 
Marvin  Curtis,  on  Union  Street.  The  affair  was 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Helen  Hooper  and  Captain 
Curtis  O'Sullivan,  U.  S.  A.,  the  son  of  the 
hostess. 

Mrs.  Edson  Lewis  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  bridge-tea  Tuesday  at  her  home  in 
the   Presidio. 

Mrs.  Julius  Kahn  entertained  3  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Beres- 
ford    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Rose  Rothschild  was  hostess  at  a  dinner- 
dance  Friday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Henry  /.  Crocker  gave  a  reception  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  for 
the  men  of  the  United  States  Training  Camp  at 
the  Presidio.  Mrs.  Crocker  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving her  guests  by  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home 
Lansdale,  Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker  McCreary,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Laine,  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler, 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle.  Mrs.  George  Bowles, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Mrs.  William  Cary  Van 
Fleet,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Marion 
Crocker,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Helen  Tal- 
lant, Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Cornelia  Clam- 
pett.  Miss  Edith  Slack,  Miss  Florence  Bandmann, 
Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss 
Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard, 
Miss    Flora    Miller,    Miss    Elena    Eyre,    Miss    Ger- 


"One  of  the  best 
motor  oils" 

STUDEBAKER— The  Studcbaker  Corp.,  Los  Angeles— 
"one  of  the  best  motor  oils." 

OLDSMOBILE— The  Oldsmobile  Co.  of  California,  San 
Francisco — "have  been  using  Zerolene  in  our  Oldsmo- 
bile cars  for  the  past  two  years — a  most  satisfactory 
lubricant." 

CADILLAC— M.  S.  Brigham  MotorCar  Co.,  Seattle— 
"have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  Zerolene." 

FORD— Fahy-Atterbury  Sales  Co.,  Los  Angeles— 

"have  found  Zerolene  to  be  the  one  oil  that  has  gives 
us  perfect  lubrication." 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Car  Distributors 

—because  the  records  of  their  service  departments  show 
that  Zerolene,  correctly  refined  from  California  asphalt- 
base  crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication  —  less  wear,  more 
power,  least  carbon  deposit. 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(Ciliforcia) 


i.V, 


*oa 


trude  Hunt,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss 
Mauricia  Mintzer,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Williams,  and  Miss  Doris  Durrell. 

Miss  Elizabeth  George  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  Hallowe'en  party  last  week  at  her 
home  at  Mare  Island. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Recreation  Club  for  Girls 
Who  Work  a  rummage  sale  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  is  the  president  of  the 
organization  and  among  the  directors  are  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley 
Scott,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs.  Laurance 
Scott,  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mrs.  Selah  Cham-  | 
berlain,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Alex-  ! 
ander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Mrs. 
J.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Miss 
Ethel  Cooper,  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough,  Miss  Har- 
riet  Pomeroy,    and    Miss   Edith    Treanor. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Short  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Jones  Street,  complimenting 
Miss    Dorothy   Ward    and    Miss   Helen    Hooper. 

A  series  of  military  balls  for  the  officers  of 
the  regular  army  stationed  about  the  bay  will  be 
given  during  the  winter  season  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  The  first  affair  will  be  held  November 
15th.  The  patrons  and  patronesses  of  the  dances 
will  include  General  Arthur  Murray  and  Mrs. 
Murray,  General  Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long  and  Mrs. 
Long,  General  Carroll  Devol  and  Mrs.  Devol, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Havens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Raleigh  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst.  Miss 
Angela  Morrison,  Miss  Winifred  Morrison,  and 
Colonel    George    K.    McGunnegle. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Towne  gave  a  luncheon  last  Fri- 
day at  her  liorae  on  Broadway,  complimenting 
Mrs.  Archibald  Chetwood  Kains.  The  gnesis  in- 
cluded Mrs.  James  Towne,  Mrs.  Henry  Camp- 
bell, Mrs.  Hester  Holden,  Mrs.  Kirkham  Wright, 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Frederick  Southworth, 
Miss  Emma   Brigman,   and    Miss    Milward   Holden. 

Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Hammon  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street, 
complimenting  Mrs.  Harry  II.  Webb  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Kelsey. 

Mrs.  John  Howard  Van  Home  gave  a  bridge 
party  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  Thursday  afternoon 
to  raise  funds  to  buy  tobacco  for  the  boys  at 
the  front.  Cards  were  laid  aside  for  a  short 
time  for  an  address  by  Mme.  Jules  Clerfayt  on 
"The  Belgian  Women." 

Father  Thomas  Lantry  O'Neill  gave  a  luncheon 
on  Friday  last  at  Cloyne  Court  in  honor  of  the 
Abbe  Patrice  Flynn  of  Paris.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Dr.  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor 
Chinard,  Mr.  John  B.  Casserly.  Dr.  Hart.  Dr 
Haskell,  Dr.  Putnam,  PC-re  Thiery.  Dr.  John  Mac- 
Donald,  Professor  Flaherty,  and  Father  Wood- 
man. 


Tea-Dance  in  Aid  of  the  Red  Star. 
The  American  Red  Star  is  an  organization 
which  has  taken  upon  itself  the  work  of  re- 
lieving the  suffering  of  dogs  and  horses  em- 
ployed in  the  war  in  Europe.  The  part  of 
these  animals,  if  a  humble  one,  is  none  the 
less  involved  in  manifold  physical  suffering. 
The  Red  Star  has  done  much  and  hopes  to  do 
more  to  aid  these  dumb  soldiers.  The  San 
Francisco  branch  of  the  Red  Star,  in  an 
effort  to  raise  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  work,  has  arranged  a  tea-dance  to  be 
given  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  November 
17th.  It  is  the  first  effort  to  bring  the  work 
of  the  society  and  its  aims  to  public  notice. 
Mrs.  James  King  Steele  is  at  the  head  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  affair,  and 
Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick  is  cooperating  with  her. 
The  hours  are  from  4  to  7  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  17th,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  make  the  occasion  socially  brilliant. 
Tickets  are  for  sale  at  Red  Star  headquarters, 
211  Balboa  Building,  and  at  the  City  of  Paris, 
where  Mrs.  Steele  will  chaperon  a  group  of 
young  ladies  and  assist  them  in  the  work  of 
selling  tickets  and  making  table  reservations. 
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Three  Wismer-Huehes  Concerts. 
Hother  Wismer  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hughes 
will  give  their  first  sonata  recital  of  this 
season  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  20th, 
at  Sorosis  Hall.  Their  concerts  last  season 
were  greatly  enjoyed  and  these  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  keen  interesl  The  assisting 
artists  on  this  occasion  will  be  Miss  Con- 
stance Alexander,  mezzo-soprano,  and  Lajos 
Fenster,  the  violinist.  Among  the  numbers 
will  be  Beethoven's  C  minor  violin  and  piano 
sonata.  Vieuxtemps'  beautiful  F  minor  violin 
concerto,  played  by  Hother  Wismer,  a  group 
of  songs  by  Miss  Alexander,  and  the  Sym- 
phonic Concertante  in  E  flat  by  Mozart, 
played  here  last  season  by  Kreisler  and  Zim- 
balist,  with  Lajos  Fenstig  playing  the  violin 
part  and  Mr.  Wismer  the  viola  part. 
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Shingle  Roofs  Made  Tight 

Larkin's  Fiber  Mastic 
Beds  the    Shingles  In 

FIREPROOF   -    PERMANENT 

COMPLIES  WITH  THE  LAW 

Estimates  Free — Work  Guaranteed. 

HARRY  LARKIN  roof  doctor 

Tel.  Sntter  6700      180  JESSIE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 

26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PARIS 


Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


Hotel 

pdria 

I?s  Alleles 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 

distinctively 
high  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  (or 
San  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vke-PreL  ud  Haneini  Director 
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HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING, 
TENNIS,  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


CLOYNE  COURTl 

Berkeley,  California 

A  quiet,  sunny  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Berkeley  hills — one  block  from  the  elec- 
tric car  line— forty-five  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Berkeley  4710 


J.  M.  PIERCE,  Mgr. 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manage 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporter* 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 
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Interest  will  be  paid  on  $50,000  to 
$100,000,  short  time  loan,  secured 
by  trust  deed  to  property,  conserv- 
atively worth   $300,000.     Address 

MORTGAGE 

Argonaut  Office,  207  Powell  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
nents  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
he  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hawley  left  Thursday 
or  New  York,  where  they  will  remain  for  a  visit 
f  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Moore  left  Wednesday  for  Fort 
Celly,  Texas,  wehre  he  will  join  the  aviation 
orps   of  the   service. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  has  gone  to 
lissoula,  Montana,  to  visit  her  son-in-law  and 
aughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McLeod.  Later 
n  the  season  Mrs.  Wheeler  will  go  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her 
aughter,   Mrs.   Matt  Savage  Walton. 

Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith  returned  last  week  to 
ae   home   of   her   uncle    and    aunt,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

rnest  Folger,  on  Buchanan  Street,  after  a  visit 
n  Raymond  with  the  Misses  Miriam,  Anette,  and 
larjorie  Ives. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Scott  and  her  two  children  have 
rrived  from  Boston  and  will  pass  the  winter 
lonths   at   the    El    Drisco    on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  will  leave  to- 
ay  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Captain  Henry  Foster  Dutton  has  gone  to  Fort 
•ill,  Oklahoma,  where  he  has  been  ordered  for 
uty. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sahlein  will  leave  in  a  few  days 
or  Seattle  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Edgar 
ichwabacher. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wellington  Cobb  has  returned  to 
er  home  in  San  Francisco  from  a  sojourn  in 
)regon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  will  spend 
lie  winter  in  Burlingame,  where  they  have  taken 
he    home    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Willard    Chamberlin. 

Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue  returned  last  week  to 
ier  home  on  Sacramento  Street  from  a  visit  in 
•Jew  York,  where  she  has  been  with  her  daughter, 
-liss    Elva   De   Pue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver,  with 
diss  Miriam  Beaver  and  their  niece,  Miss  Helen 
ierce,  left  Wednesday  for  a  sojourn  of  several 
■•eeks  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  McNear  and  their 
.aughter,  Miss  Louise  McNear,  have  been  spend- 
ng  several  days  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel  from  their 
tome    in    Petaluma. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Filer  has  returned  to  California 
torn  a  sojourn  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Filer  will 
emain  in  the  East  for  the  early  winter  and 
irill  be  joined  before  the  Christmas  holidays  by 
St.  Filer. 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  A.  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove 
lave  returned  to  their  apartments  in  town  from 
.  trip   to    Coronado. 

Mrs.     Sidney     Cushing     returned     last    week    to 


California,  after  a  visit  in  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    Cushing. 

Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  D.  Spreckels,  Sr.,  in  San  Diego,  returned 
last   week  to   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Neville  have  returned  to 
Del  Monte  from  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco 
with  Mrs.  Neville's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
J.  De  Pue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker  returned  re- 
cently to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  sojourn 
in    New    York. 

Mr.  Frank  Madison  has  gone  to  New  York 
for   a   brief   visit. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Perkins  is  in  San  Diego, 
where  she  is  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster,  who  have 
recently  gone  to  the  southern  city  to  reside. 

Mrs.  George  Nickel  and  her  little  daughter 
have  come  from  their  ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
McNear,    Jr.,    at    their    home   on    Jackson    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Piedmont,  after  having  passed 
the    week-end    at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  Maynard  Dixon  and  his  little  daughter, 
Miss  Constance  Dixon,  have  returned  from  a  so- 
journ  of  three   months   at    Glacier   National    Park. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Ramsay  is  passing  the  winter 
season  in  Canada  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Underwood,  during  the  absence  of  Lieu- 
tenant Underwood,  who  was  recently  ordered  to 
France. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  closed  her  home 
in  Belvedere  and  will  pass  the  winter  season  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick,  at  her  home  on  Jack- 
son Street,  is  spending  several  weeks  in  Palo 
Alto   with  her   aunt,    Mrs.    Louise   Barroilhet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  House  have  closed  their 
home  in  Mill  Valley  and  will  pass  the  winter  in 
Berkeley,  where  they  have  taken  a  house  so  as  to 
be  near  their  daughter,  Miss  Margaret  House, 
who  is  attending  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  V.  A.  Trotter  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Helen  Trotter,  who  have  been 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  several  days,  will 
leave  today  for  their  home  in  New  York.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trotter  and  Miss  Trotter  recently  passed 
a  week  at  the  Burlingame  Country   Club. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  left  last  week  for  a  visit 
of  several  weeks   in  New  York. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Palace  Hotel  from  a  visit  in  Stock 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  will  pass  the 
winter  season  in  San  Francisco,  having  taken  the 
house  of  the  Misses  Anna,  Kate,  and  Ethel 
Beaver,  on  Walnut  Street.  Their  daughter,  Miss 
Lydia  Hopkins,  will  remain  in  New  York  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Wheeler,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  at 
their  home  on  Washington  Street,  has  gone  to 
San  Diego,  where  she  will  spend  a  few  weeks 
before   returning  to  her  home  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Ward  Barron  returned  recently  to  San 
Francisco  from  France,  where  he  has  been  doing 
work  with   the  American  Ambulance  Corps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aylett  Cotton  have  been  spending 
several  days  at   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  McPherson  arrived 
Thursday  from  the  East,  where  they  had  gone  on 
their  wedding  trip,  and  will  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  McPherson's 
mother,  Mrs.  John  B.  McDonald,  before  leaving 
for   their  home   in   Manila. 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Halsey,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
been  stationed  at  Yerba  Buena  for  several  months, 
has    been    ordered    to    sea    duty    and    has    already 


French  Confectioner/ 


For  breakfast  enjoy 
a  nicely  turned  chop 
and  gleaming  cup  of 
coffee    at  RUFFIEUX'S. 

Wholesale  and  retail  manufacturers  of  cakes, 
pastries,  ice  cream  and  fancy  ices. 

211  POWELL  ST.    .     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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From  Shasta  Springs.     See  that  the  siphon  bears  the  "Shasta" 
label.      Imitations    are  numerous.      Ask   your   grocer   or   the 
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taken  his  departure  from  the  navy  post.  Mrs. 
Halsey  will  pass  the  winter  in  Minneapolis  at  her 
former   home. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Belden  and  her  children  will 
spend  the  winter  in  Coronado  during  the  absence 
of   Mr.   Belden  in  Wyoming. 

Mrs.  Martha  P.  Donnellan  and  her  two  children 
have  gone  to  Washington  to  pass  the  winter  with 
Mrs.  Donnellan's  father,  Brigadier-General  Ed- 
ward   B.    Pratt,    U.    S.    A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Belden  have  gone 
to  New  York,  where  they  will  pass  several  weeks 
with    their    daughter,    Mrs.    Sidney    Ford. 

Mrs.  Josiah  Howell  is  spending  several  days  at 
Los  Molinos  in  Tehama  County.  Mrs.  Howell 
will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  with 
her  parents,    Mr.  and  Mrs.   William  J.  Dutton. 

Mr.  Carey  Van  Fleet  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  Elko,  Nevada,  and  has  been  staying  at  the 
Stewart  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Whittier,  who  have 
been  at  Stanford  Court  for  several  weeks,  will 
spend   the   winter  at  their  ranch   at   Hemet. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  has  gone  to  New  York 
for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Korbel  returned  a  few  days 
ago  to  their  home  in  Petaluma,  after  a  brief  so- 
journ in  San  Francisco.  While  in  the  city  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Korbel  were  guests  at  the  Bellevue 
Hatel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin  have  been  spend- 
ing  several    days    in    Santa    Barbara. 

Miss  Frances  Jolliffe  has  arrived  in  New  York, 
after  a  sojourn  of  three  months  abroad.  She 
will  remain  in  the  East  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Watson  is  staying  at  the  home 
of  her  father,  Mr.  Richard  Pease,  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue while  Captain  Watson  is  at  Fort  Merritt, 
New   Jersey,    awaiting   orders. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Mitchler  Sperry,  who  has  passed 
the  summer  at  the  Hotel  Oakland,  will  spend  the 
winter  months  in  San  Francisco,  having  taken  an 
apartment    at    Stanford    Court. 

The  Misses  Mary  and  Harriett  Jolliffe  have 
given  up  the  house  they  have  occupied  on  Val- 
lejo  Street  for  the  past  two  years  and  are  estab- 
lished   in    their    home    on    Broadway. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Henshaw  returned  Friday  to 
her  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  from  a  sojourn 
at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Gearin,  the  widow  of  United 
States      Senator      Gearin     of     Oregon,      and      her 
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daughter,  Miss  Grace  Gearin,  are  guests  at  the 
Whitcomb,  where  they  will  remain  until  after  the 
holidays. 

Miss  Mary  Pierce  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Berkeley  from  a  short  visit  with  Miss  Marion 
Wilkins  at   Carmel. 

Consul-General  for  the  Netherlands  Henry  A. 
Van  Coenen  Torchiana  and  Mrs.  Torchiana  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Whitcomb  for  the  winter 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  H.  Pierce,  who  sailed  for 
Honolulu  early  in  October,  arrived  home  on  Tues- 
day  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Lemare  have  taken 
apartments  for  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb. 

Among  the  new  permanent  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Oakland  are  Mr.  W.  A.  Curtis,  Mr.  Sherman 
Leonard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Leland  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  Mr.  G.  Mason  and  Miss  D.  Mason, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hunter  and  Miss  Hunter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.   Young,   and   Mr.   and   Mrs.   E.   L.    Elder. 

«*-v 

French  Bazaar. 

The  French  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of 
San  Francisco  celebrates  this  year  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation,  and  in  honor 
of  the  event  will  hold  a  bazaar  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November 
16th  and  17th,  the  entire  proceeds  to  be  given 
to  the  Fund  for  the  Blind  Soldiers  and  War 
Orphans  of  France.  Mrs.  Paul  Campidie, 
president  of  the  society,  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  and  the  list  of  patronesses 
includes  Mrs.  Achille  Roos,  Mrs.  Berthe 
Welch,  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois,  Mrs.  M.  de 
Cazotte,  Mrs.  Daniel  Roth,  Mrs.  John  Ton- 
ningsen,  Mrs.  Leon  Bocqueraz,  and  Mrs. 
Sigmund   Stern. 


The  secretary  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
Oregon  was  recently  officially  "read  out"  of 
the  organization,  after  he  had  resigned  be- 
cause of  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  party 
toward  the  war  policies  of  the  government. 
Arraigned  before  the  regularly  constituted 
leaders  of  the  party,  the  offending  member 
obligingly  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
"treason  to  the  organization."  But  when  he 
was  asked  to  plead  guilty  also  to  "treason  to 
the  best  interests  of  humanity"  he  was  unable 
to  restrain  a  smile.     He  refused  so  to   plead. 


Hundreds  of  women  of  the  British  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  are  working  in  France,  some 
in  the  bases  and  others  in  country  quarters 
near  base  towns.  For  ordinary  clerical  work 
23s.  to  27s.  a  week  is  paid ;  for  superiors  and 
shorthand  typists  28s.  to  32s.,  with  overtime 
paid  7d.  to  9d.  an  hour.  A  bonus  of  five 
pounds  is  paid  for  twelve  months'  service. 
Uniforms,  khaki  coat-frock,  with  stockings  and 
shoes,  are  provided  free.  The  maximum  for 
board  and  lodging  is  14s.  a  week. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE.  S«n  F.anci.co 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH     •     -     -     Manager 

Fred'k  S.  Dick,   Assistant  Manager 
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The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 
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Carefully  Guarded 

Watchful  sentinels  that  never 
sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento. 

The  electric  automatic  block  signal  system  is 
operated  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
watchfulness  as  to  seem  almost  superhuman.  Out 
of  an  average  of  300,000  indications  each  month 
not  a  single  false  movement  was  registered . 

"98%  of  all  trains  are  on  time" 

OAKLAND,  ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 

San  Francisco  Depot :  Key  Route  Ferry 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French   Bank  Bldg. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Yeast— My  wife  used  to  play  the  banjo 
beautifully.  Crimsonbeak — Now  she  picks  on 
vou,   I  suppose.— Yonkers  Statesman. 

"The  Lord  knows  how  Binks  made  his 
money!"  "No  wonder  he  always  looks  wor- 
ried."— St.  Louis   Globe-Democrat. 

Howell — Edison  says  that  we  sleep;  too 
much.  Powell— Well,  it  isn't  his  fault;  he 
has  invented  enough  things  to  keep  us  awake. 
—Life. 

"Is  your  son  engaged  in  any  manual  occu- 
pation?" "Oh,  no;  nothin'  so  high-brow  as 
that.  He  jest  works  by  the  day." — Baltimore 
American. 

"Hello  !  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Diggers  at  the 
telephone."  "All  right.  Come  around  to  his 
office.  He's  just  using  the  'phone. "--B a Iti- 
more  American. 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  the  day  wore  when 
it  wore  on?"  "Probably,  judging  from  the  re- 
cent temperatures,  it  was  a  sweater." — Balti- 
more American. 

Reggie — There's  been  something  trembling 
on  my  lips  for  months  and  months,  Margie, 
and—,  Margie— Yes.  so  I  see.  Why  don't 
you  shave  it  off? — Puck. 

Casey — Finnegan  got  his  loife  insured  last 
June  an'  he's  dead  so  quick.  Cassidy — Shure, 
he  must  hov  had  a  pull  wid  de  insurance  com- 
pany.— Boston   Transcript. 

"Mrs.  Flubdub  has  left  her  husband."  "The 
poor  thing !  I  must  run  right  over  and  con- 
done with  her."  "  'S  no  use.  She  won't  tell 
what    for." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Knicker — Is  Jones  physically  disqualified  to 
be  a  soldier?  Becker — He  can't  see  red,  white, 
and  blue  ;  he  can't  hear  the  call  of  duty,  and 
his  legs  run  backward. — New  York  Sun. 

Angry  Woman — My  husband  attempted  to 
strike  me.  I  want  to  have  him  arrested.  Po- 
lice Captain — All  right.  Where  will  we  find 
him?  Angry  Woman — In  the  emergency  hos- 
pital.— Chicago  News, 

"I -say,"  said  the  office  boy  to  the  cashier, 
"I  think  the  guv'ner  ought  to  give  me  a 
dollar  extra  this  week,  but  I  suppose  he 
won't."  "What  for  ?"  asked  the  cashier. 
"For  overtime.  I  wuz  dreamin'  about  my 
work   last  night." — Boston   Transcript. 

"A  simian,"  remarked  the  professor,  "can 
use  his  hands  and  feet  with  equal  facility.'" 
"Well,"    rejoined    Farmer    Corntossel,    "Sim 
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hasn't  got  anything  on  my  boy  Josh.  You 
ought  to  see  Josh  playin'  a  pipe  organ  or 
runnih'   an   automobile." — Washington   Star. 

"They  say  Boggs  is  crazy  on  the  subject 
of  golf,  and  his  wife  is  equally  crazy  over 
auction  sales."  "Yes,  and  the  funny  part  of 
it  is  they  both  talk  in  their  sleep.  The  other 
night  a  lodger  in  the  next  flat  heard  Boggs 
shout  'Fore !'  and  immediately  Mrs.  Boggs 
yelled,  'Four  and  a  quarter!'" — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"The  falling  leaves  fill  me  with  melan- 
choly thoughts,"  said  the  poetic  person. 
"They  used  to  have  that  effect  on  me,"  said 
the    unpoetic   person.      "What   changed   you?" 
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"I  moved  into  an  apartment  and  don't  hi 
to  rake  them  any  more." — Birmingham  A, 
Herald. 

Willis — What  do  you  think  of  the  gove: 
ment  food  bills  ?  Gillis — I  don't.  I've  j 
trouble  enough  worrying  about  my  own 
Judge. 

"If  it  aint  enough  to  drive  a  poor  worn 
barmy,  I  dunno  wot  is !"  exclaimed  M 
Mixup  to  a  sympathizing  group  of  friends  a 
neighbors.  "  'Ere's  me  just  on  me  feet  ag; 
after  triplets  —  triplets,  mark  yer  !  — a 
they've  got  me  ole  man  down  at  the  traini 
camp,  and  they're  a-learnin'  'im  'ow  to  fo 
fours  !" — Fair  Play. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt's  Political  Status. 

On  an  evening  previous  to  the  late  election  Mr. 
Roosevelt  appeared  at  a  Republican  rally  at  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  and  made  a  notable  speech  in  sup- 
port of  a  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  Representa- 
tive Hill.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  good  form  and  went 
at  the  business  in  his  usual  robust  manner  with  appar- 
ently no  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  he  is  and  has 
not  been  now  for  something  more  than  five  years  in  a 
technical  sense  a  Republican.  In  what  he  said  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  resentment  against  the  Adminis- 
tration because  he  has  been  given  no  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  military  or  official  sense  in  the  business 
of  the  war.  He  asked  for  whole-hearted  support  of 
the  government  in  prosecution  of  the  war,  adding; 

Thoroughgoing  Americanism  and  a  permanent  policy  of 
preparedness  which  shall  make  this  nation  able  to  defend 
itself  at  any  time  by  its  own  strength  and  without  allies 
against  alien  aggression  are  the  two  vital  needs  of  the 
moment. 

The  fact  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  appearance  at  the 
Bridgeport  meeting  would  not  be  especially  notable  if 
there  were  not  in  it  the  suggestion  of  return  to 
the  Republican  fold.  Does  Mr.  Roosevelt's  support 
of  a  Republican  candidate  and  his  appearance  and  par- 
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ticipation  in  a  Republican  meeting  imply  that  he  has 
returned  to  the  G.  O.  P.  for  good  and  all  ?  Is  he  done 
with  Bull-Moosing?  Will  he  henceforth  be  found 
working  in  the  party  harness  as  of  old?  His  activities 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hughes  last  year  were  positive,  yet 
again  and  again  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  Republican  party.  Now  the 
question  arises — has  he  forgotten  or  compromised  his 
scruples  of  a  year  ago  and  abandoned  his  reserves? 
Is  he  now  just  playing  round  or  is  he  "back  home"? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  always  knows  what  he  is  doing  and 
why  he  is  doing  it.  He  has  the  capacity  for  cherishing 
purposes  looking  to  the  far  future,  and  his  political 
instinct,  if  not  infallible,  is  keen  and  commonly  sound. 
Furthermore,  ambition  is  with  him  a  perennial  passion. 
Query,  Is  Mr.  Roosevelt  seeking  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  possibilities  of  1920?  Profoundly  we  hope  not. 
He  has,  as  we  have  many  times  of  late  suggested, 
qualities  which  could  and  should  serve  the  country  in 
the  present  crisis.  His  courage  and  his  powers  of 
patriotic  appeal  might  well  serve  the  need  of  the  time. 
But,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  the  way  of  being  vastly 
useful,  he  is  not  a  proper  man  for  the  presidency.  If 
the  old  bee  is  still  buzzing  in  his  busy  brain  he  would 
do  well  to  get  rid  of  it. 


Labor  and  the  War. 

It  should  now  be  plain  to  the  dullest  perception 
even  to  the  most  stubborn  insistence — that  the  policy 
of  truckling  to  Mr.  Gompers  and  to  organized  labor  in 
general  is  futile.  It  has  yielded  nothing  but  confusion 
and  obstruction  and  is  involving  the  country  in  delays 
fatal  alike  to  its  opportunities  and  its  obligations.  The 
failure  of  labor  to  support  the  war  is  the  gravest  prob- 
lem now  before  the  government.  It  is  a  more  serious 
problem  even  than  that  of  the  "shadow  huns"  whose 
open  and  secret  activities  are  being  felt  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

The  Department  of  Labor  it  is  well  known  is  not 
given  to  emphasizing  the  delinquencies  of  labor.  Un- 
der the  headship  of  a  former  union  official  and  an 
apologist  for  all  things  done  in  the  name  of  union- 
ism, it  seeks  to  put  the  best  foot  foremost.  None 
the  less  an  official  report  just  completed  betrays  a 
situation,  which  may  well  stir  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
men.  This  report  shows  that  the  frequency  of  strikes 
since  April  6th,  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  has  increased  nearly  300  per  cent,  over  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  last  year.  Between  April  and  No- 
vember, 1916,  there  were  144  strikes  and  industrial  dis- 
turbances, while  in  the  same  period  of  the  current 
year  there  have  been  500  strikes  affecting  the  work  of 
1,029,671  men.  About  a  hundred  of  these  strikes  are 
still  unsettled,  and  in  forty-eight  others  agreements 
"have  nearly  been  reached."  Something  over  fifty 
strikes  have  engendered  such  a  degree  of  bitterness 
that  the  government  has  practically  given  them  up  as 
impossible  of  solution.  The  report  declares  that  the 
closed-shop  question  has  practically  been  abandoned  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  though  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand this  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  demands 
for  the  closed  shop  are  still  being  urged  and  that 
agents  of  the  government  are  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  strikers  by  insistence  upon  their  demands  for 
monopoly  in  certain  lines  of  labor. 

The  great  essential  industries  upon  which  our  ener- 
gies of  war  are  dependent  are  all  more  or  less  involved 
in  difficulty.  Coal-mining  and  shipbuilding,  with  their 
various  ramifications,  are  almost  at  a  standstill,  and 
have  been  for  the  past  sixty  days.  Liberal,  even  ex- 
travagant, concessions  at  the  point  of  wages  have  had 
small  effect  in  the  way  of  stimulating  these  industries. 
Demands  for  the  closed  shop — involving  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  a  fatal  principle  with 
the  shutting  out  of  a  large  element  of  labor — make  the 
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first  and  most  serious  difficulty.  But  there  is  further 
trouble  of  an  exasperating  kind,  especially  in  the  coal- 
mining region,  in  the  refusal  of  men  to  work  for  more 
than  six  hours  daily  and  for  three  days  in  the  week. 
If  we  may  credit  a  well-known  correspondent,  Mr. 
Ryley  Grannon,  in  the  Washington  Post,  higher  wages 
tend  to  make  conditions  worse  by  giving  the  men, 
mostly  a  low  grade  of  foreigners,  enough  in  three  days 
to  keep  drunk  for  four  days  of  every  week.  Another 
source  of  trouble  lies  in  contention  between  the  unions 
and  their  own  men.  Last  week  a  strike  was  threatened 
in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  because  a 
considerable  number  of  men  had  failed  to  pay  their 
dues  to  the  union,  and  the  matter  was  compromised  only 
when  the  company  operating  the  mine  advanced  the 
dues  of  twenty-one  men.  Under  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  there  has  developed  a  mischievous  practice 
of  advancing  union  dues  and  subtracting  the  sum  from 
the  men's  pay. 

Shipbuilding  operations  have  during  the  past  three 
months  been  subject  to  constant  hold-ups.  As  soon  as 
one  difference  is  adjusted  another  breaks  out;  and  as 
in  the  coal-mining  industry,  concessions  of  advanced 
wages  do  not  solve  the  difficulty.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  devised  to  keep  the  men  steadily  at  work.  They 
claim  the  right  to  loaf  as  well  as  to  work,  and  they 
threaten  to  strike  en  masse  if  anybody  is  discharged 
merely  because  he  refuses  to  work  steadily  six  days  a 
week. 

Nobody  will  deny  the  right  of  any  man  or  of  any 
number  of  men  in  unison  to  quit  work — in  other 
words  to  strike — for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason,  in 
normal  times.  But  this  is  not  a  normal  time.  Men 
employed  in  any  of  the  great  industries  who  strike 
today  are  literally  aiding  the  enemy.  They  are  traitors 
to  the  cause  of  the  country.  They  are  holding  up  sup- 
plies necessary,  not  only  for  the  work  of  our  men  on 
the  European  front,  but  for  their  actual  subsistence. 
Our  soldiers  can  not  do  their  work  unless  they  have 
supplies  of  food  and  ammunition;  they  can  not  be  sure 
of  food  and  ammunition  unless  there  are  ships  to  carry 
them.  When  men  in  this  country  insist  upon  the  right 
to  balk  and  delay  the  building  of  ships  nr  the  manu- 
facture or  transportation  of  war  supplies  they  strike  a 
blow  at  the  American  army  in  France.  They  not  only 
stand  in  the  way  of  American  victory,  but  they  imperil 
the  very  lives  of  our  soldiers. 

A  government  official  whose  responsibilities  require 
him  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  conditions  as  effected 
by  reluctant  and  rebellious  labor  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Grannon  as  saying: 

I  can  not  see  any  certain  method  of  securing  steady  labor 
on  indispensable  war  work  except  by  the  conscription  of 
workingmen.  The  right  to  strike  is  incompatible  with  the 
duty  of  the  American  army  in  France.  The  soldiers  are  under 
iron  military  discipline.  They  can  not  strike,  but  must  do 
as  their  country  requires,   even  if  it  takes  their  lives. 

What  would  we  think  of  it  if  it  were  suggested  that  every 
one  of  General  Pershing's  boys  should  have  the  right  to  quit 
at  any  time  he  pleased,  and  to  combine  with  other  soldiers  to 
strike  unless  Pershing  would  grant  any  concession  they  might 
demand?  We  would  call  that  anarchy.  Something  like  that 
occurred  in  Russia,  and  Russia  immediately  broke  down. 

Yet,  logically,  the  men  at  the  front  have  just  as  much 
right  to  quit  as  the  men  at  the  rear.  Both  classes  are  in  duty 
bound  to  defend  the  country,  one  by  fighting  and  the  other 
by  working.  One  class  keeps  at  the  front  only  as  long  as 
the  other  class  works  to  keep  it  there.  A  retreat  would 
be  no  worse  than  a  breakdown  of  supplies.  One  would  mean 
the  other. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  all  the  labor  in  the 
country,  or  even  a  very  great  proportion  of  it,  is  of  its 
own  disposition  and  intent  shirking  its  duty.  Perhaps 
the  slackers  in  industry  are  not  more  numerous  on 
the  whole  than  the  slackers  in  military  service.  But 
under  the  opportunity  which  unionism  afford-  to  the 
selfish  and  the  indolent  it  is  not  difficult 
minority,    even    a    small   minority,    to    act    th 
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dog  in  the  manger.  The  industrial  slackers  are  not 
only  thwarting  the  purposes  of  the  government,  but 
they  are  putting  a  serious  burden  upon  faithful  workers. 
Solution  of  the  problem  involved  in  industrial  slacking 
lies  plainly  in  conscription  of  labor  precisely  analogous 
to  conscription  for  military  service.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  the  official  above  quoted.  Speaking  of  this 
phase  of  the  situation  he  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Grannon  as 
saying : 

As  I  see  it,  everybody,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  conscripted 
for  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  to  do.  If  this  is  done  soon, 
the  war  will  be  won  soon;  if  late,  the  war  will  be  prolonged. 
Let  us  take  a  hint  from  the  enemy,  who  always  tries  to  do 
that  which  is  necessary  for  success,  whether  it  is  pleasant  or 
not.  The  enemy  has  industrial  conscription  in  force.  Hence 
every  man  and  woman  in  Germany  is  really  a  part  of  the 
■rreat  army  that  is  dealing  such  tremendous  blows  to  Russia 
and  Italy. 

The  German  nation  is  fighting,  and  not  merely  the  German 
army.  It  is  up  to  the  whole  American  nation  to  form  a 
fighting  unit,  not  leaving  the  burden  to  the  army  alone.  From 
the  men  in  the  trenches  to  the  men  in  the  mines  of  Arizona 
or  the  timber  camps  of  Oregon,  there  should  be  a  perfect 
chain  of  active  and  alert  soldiers  of  America,  handling  every 
link  of  the  vast  and  complicated  mechanism  which  America 
must  develop  to  defeat  Germany. 

It  is  evident  that  President  Wilson  sees  the  situation 
in  its  true  light.  Although  his  phrases  are  a  bit  vague 
— after  the  manner  of  the  school-man — his  intent  is 
clear.  His  remark  at  Buffalo  on  Monday — "The  horses 
that  kick  over  the  traces  will  have  to  be  put  in  the 
corral" — can  have  but  one  meaning.  It  is  that  labor 
will  not  be  allowed  to  "kick  over  the  traces"  as  it  has 
been  doing  this  past  sixty  days.  Men  for  the  fighting 
front,  money  to  sustain  them — these  forces  are  coming 
freelv  to  the  aid  of  the  government.  Labor  must  play 
its  part.  . 

San  Jose  Has  Eliminated  the  Saloon. 

Upon  the  announcement  last  week  that  the  City  of 
San  Jose  had  by  popular  vote  adopted  a  scheme  of 
modified  prohibition  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  wrote 
to  a  friend  resident  there — a  retired  professional  man 
of  wise  judgment — asking  for  his  observations  and  re- 
flections upon  the  event.  The  reply,  while  not  intended 
for  publication,  is  so  full  and  illuminating  that  we  can 
not  refrain  from  giving  it  to  the  public  in  the  precise 
phrases  of  its  author. 

San  Jose,  as  our  correspondent  points  out,  has  a 
very  considerable  foreign-born  population  accustomed 
under  tradition  and  habit  to  the  use  of  light  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  city,  too,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  grape- 
growing  district  and  representative  of  interests  and 
ways  of  looking  at  things  characteristic  of  California. 
If  ten  years  ago  it  had  been  asked  which  of  the  minor 
cities  of  California  were  likely  to  be  the  last  to  go  dry, 
we  think  San  Jose  would  have  been  the  verdict. 

The  conditions  and  influences  that,  have  brought 
modified  prohibition  to  this  representative  Californian 
city  are  fully  summarized  and  explained  in  the  letter 
above  referred  to  and  which  may  be  found  on  another 
page.  They  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  saloon  is  an 
outworn  institution.  Such  service  as  it  may  once  have 
yielded  as  a  centre  of  sociability,  as  a  place  of  common 
entertainment,  as  a  provider  of  light,  warmth,  and  shel- 
ter for  the  man  in  the  street,  has  been  lost  to  newer  and 
wholesomer  developments.  The  popular  club,  the 
movie  theatre,  the  development  of  public  parks — all 
these  have  been  effective  in  displacing  the  saloon. 

While  pointing  out  that  upon  a  former  occasion  since 
the  franchise  was  given  to  women  San  Jose  voted 
against  prohibition,  our  correspondent  still  accredits 
the  immediate  result  in  large  measure  to  the  woman 
vote.  His  characterization  as  "instinctive  and  well- 
founded"  the  feeling  of  women  against  the  saloon  is 
none  too  strong.  Women  and  children  have  been  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  the  saloon,  and  it  would  be 
truly  surprising  if  as  an  institution  it  should  find 
friendship  and  tolerance  on  the  part  of  those  it  has 
persistently  victimized. 

We  venture  to  add  to  the  considerations  set  forth  bv 
our  correspondent  another  which  we  suspect  helped 
mightily  to  turn  the  scale  in  last  week's  election.  The 
project  before  the  people  of  ban  Jose  was  a  moderate 
one.  It  proposed,  not  that  radical  form  of  prohibition 
known  as  "bone  dry."  but  a  scheme  of  regulation  which 
ap  ealed  to  the  moral  judgment  of  the  community.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  compromise  as  a  rational  differentia- 
It  was  aimed,  not  at  social  privilege,  but  at  the 

'vious  evil  of  the  open  saloon, 
n  this  result  there  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  the 


ultimate  solution  of  a  problem  which  has  long  vexed 
California.  It  has  been  long  since  anybody  has  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  saloon,  yet  there  has  been 
widespread  unwillingness  to  penalize  the  use  of  light 
wines  and  to  destroy  a  great  vested  interest.  There 
has  been  no  time  in  recent  years,  we  believe,  when 
the  saloon  of  and  by  itself  could  have  stood  against 
the  moral  resentment  of  our  people.  But,  despising  the 
saloon,  they  have  yet  been  loath  in  destroying  it  to 
break  down  the  principle  of  individual  right,  with  a 
decent  measure  of  social  privilege,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  uproot  a  vast  and  legitimate  industry.  San  Jose 
points  the  way.  It  indicates  how  the  vicious  saloon 
may  be  eliminated  without  despoiling  the  citizen  of 
anv  legitimate  part  of  his  personal  liberty  and  without 
dealing  a  knock-out  blow  to  a  legitimate  industry. 
* 

The  German  Spy  Menace. 

At  Kansas  City  $10,000,000  worth  of  cured  meats  in 
storage  awaiting  transportation  to  the  European  war 
front  have  been  destroyed  by  incendiary  fire.  At  Balti- 
more munitions  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000  have  been 
destroyed,  likewise  by  incendiaries.  At  Buffalo  some 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  have  gone  the  same  way. 
At  St.  Paul  smallpox  vaccine  points  have  been  found 
impregnated  with  tetanus  germs.  Sabotage  is  rife  in 
the  timber  fields  of  Washington,  where  spruce  lumber 
is  being  got  out  for  aeroplane  frames.  In  California  a 
government  store  of  powder  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  has  been  blown  up.  The  country  over  there  is 
an  epidemic  of  outrages  against  property  obviously  done 
by  public  enemies  and  in  the  interest  of  Germany. 

All  this  is  illustrative  of  a  situation  hardly  pos- 
sible of  appreciation  in  its  magnitude  by  a  people 
to  whom  sabotage  is  a  new  thing.  Officials  at  Wash- 
ington in  position  to  appraise  the  conditions  esti- 
mate that  there  are  no  less  than  20.000  German  spies 
at  work  in  this  country.  Very  largely  the  manner  and 
the  results  of  their  activities  are  concealed.  But 
omitting  all  doubtful  instances,  the  record  of  destruc- 
tive operations  large  and  small  is  an  amazing  one. 
There  is  not  a  granary  in  the  country  that  does  not 
need  to  be  guarded;  there  is  hardly  a  shop  in  which 
some  traitor  is  not  awaiting  his  opportunity  to  do  mis- 
chief. 

The  universal  carelessness  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  government  itself  in  its  navy  yards  and  else- 
where has  been  giving  employment  to  considerable 
numbers  of  alien  enemies.  Even  in  the  work  of  re- 
pairing the  damaged  German  ships  taken  over  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  many — some  seventy-and-odd — 
unnaturalized  Germans  were  employed :  and  it  should 
surprise  nobody  that  several  of  these  vessels  after 
loading  and  putting  to  sea  were  compelled  to  limp  back 
into  port  for  repair  of  damage  done  with  malicious 
intent. 

The  government  at  Washington  is  slow  to  deal  with 
outrages  of  this  kind  largely  because  the  Administra- 
tion has  in  a  manner  disqualified  itself  for  severe 
courses  without  swallowing  its  own  words.  The  gov- 
ernment is  still  working  under  the  theory  that  while 
we  are  making  war  on  Germany  we  cherish  few  sus- 
picions and  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Germans.  At  the 
same  time  in  quiet  ways  the  Administration  is  putting 
over  upon  Congress  blame  for  the  fact  that  we  were 
without  adequate  legislation  for  dealing  with  the  spy 
problem.  In  truth  Congress  ought  to  have  made 
thoroughgoing  provision  for  meeting  the  situation  as  it 
has  developed;  but  the  fact  that  it  failed  to  do  so  is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  Administration  itself,  which 
might  have  had  for  the  asking  last  winter  anything 
it  wanted  in  the  way  of  authority  for  prompt  and 
severe  courses  with  traitors  and  disturbers. 

While  it  is  true  that  specific  laws  for  dealing  with 
the  German  spy  organization  in  this  country  are  lack- 
ing, it  is  also  true  that  if  the  Administration  were  dis- 
posed to  act  promptly  and  severely  it  could  easily  find 
both  means  and  justification.  It  is  within  the  province 
of  the  government  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  to 
empower  the  army,  operating  under  martial  law.  to 
supply  any  deficiencies  in  our  everyday  system  of 
police  administration.  The  main  thing  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  discover  that  we  are  not  only  making  war 
on  Germany,  but  upon  Germans,  with  special  energy 
in  the  case  of  Germans  in  this  country  serving  in  in- 
cendiary and  other  shameless  ways  the  cause  of  the 
enemy.  

A  Washington  dispatch  of  Wednesday  morning  indi- 


cates that  the  government  is  waking  up  to  the  enormity 
of  the  situation  and  that  it  is  about  to  order  regis- 
tration of  all  enemy  aliens,  "omitting  Austrians,  Turks, 
and  Bulgarians,  since  technically  we  are  not  at  war 
with  Austria,  Turkey,  or  Bulgaria."  To  proceed 
under  this  limitation  will  be  futile.  Austrians,  Turks, 
and  Bulgarians  are  as  definitely  enemy  aliens  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  as  Prussians.  A  scheme  of 
registration  and  observation  which  does  not  include 
Austrians,  Turks,  and  Bulgarians  will  be  only  a  half- 
measure  and  practically  of  no  value  at  all.  What  is 
needed  is  a  round-up  of  national  enemies,  and  your 
Austrians,  Turks,  and  Bulgarians  come  very  definitely 
within  this  category. 


The  President's  Buffalo  Address. 

Nobody  has  set  forth  the  motives  of  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  more  definitely  or  in  nobler 
phrase  than  did  President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  the 
labor  unionists  at  Buffalo  on  Monday.  A  similar  di- 
rectness might  well  have  characterized  the  second  half 
of  the  address.  Speaking  to  labor,  and  particularly  to 
organized  labor,  the  President  was  dealing  with  men 
who  are  holding  up  the  government  in  its  efforts  to 
prosecute  the  war  promptly  and  vigorously.  He  was 
dealing  with  men  representative  of  an  interest  that  is 
proving  itself  lacking  in  patriotism  and  overweening 
in  its  selfishness.  Reluctant,  rebellious,  and  selfish 
labor,  labor  bent  upon  using  the  supreme  need  of  the 
hour  as  a  lever  for  promotion  of  selfish  interest,  is 
at  this  moment  the  gravest  of  our  national  problems. 
Millions  of  men  are  shouldering  arms  in  response  to 
our  military  requirement.  Capital  is  flowing  into  the 
public  treasury.  But  labor  holds  back,  blocks  the 
wheels,  urges  demands  quite  apart  from  the  issue  of 
wages  which  may  not  be  granted  without  sacrifice  of 
principles  which  lie  at  the  very  foundations  of  human 
freedom. 

Under  these  conditions  the  President  might  well  have 
spoken  in  terms  of  dignified  authority  and  of  definite 
positiveness.  His  phrase,  "The  horses  that  kick  over 
the  traces  will  have  to  be  put  into  a  corral,"  was.  we 
may  easily  believe,  meant  to  carry  a  suggestion  of  ad- 
ministrative purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
comprehended  by  those  to  whom  it  applies  in  the  sig- 
nificance it  appears  to  have.  But  it  could  be  wished 
that  the  President  in  reminding  labor  of  its  duty  had 
put  the  matter  in  less  vague  form.  A  time  has  come 
when  labor  if  it  shall  continue  to  pursue  the  policies 
that  have  marked  its  course  during  the  past  sixty  days 
in  the  great  essential  industries  must  be  commandeered 
precisely  as  our  man  power  has  been  brought  to  mili- 
tary service.  The  Buffalo  address  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  appropriate  place  to  set  forth  the  conditions 
and  the  alternatives  in  language  nobody  might  pervert 
or  fail  to  understand. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  Mr.  Wilson's  way  to  ap- 
proach even  very  serious  things  by  round-about  meth- 
ods. It  is  ever  the  way  of  school-bred  men  to  multiply 
phrases  where  simplicity  would  be  more  effective.  It 
may  be  that  Mr.  Wilson's  diplomatic  round-aboutness 
may  achieve  the  desired  result.  None  the  less  there 
would  for  most  of  us  be  a  distinct  exhilaration  in  re- 
version to  the  spirit  and  the  method  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. t 

Editorial  Notes. 
Woman  suffrage,  won  in  New  York  by  a  decisive 
majority,  may  effect  a  clean-up  of  obviously  rotten 
political  conditions.  But  experience  in  the  states  where 
suffrage  has  been  the  rule  for  several  years  does  not 
tend  to  support  Utopian  hopes.  Nobody  will  claim 
that  Colorado,  where  women  have  voted  for  years,  has 
been  ideally  purified;  nor  does  the  recall  of  the  notori- 
ous Schmitz  to  the  public  service  in  San  Francisco 
indicate  a  moral  advance  here.  It  is  worth  attention 
that  the  vote  which  has  given  the  franchise  to  women 
in  New  York  comes  concurrently  with  a  vote  rejecting 
the  best  administration  the  City  of  New  York  has  had 
in  recent  years  and  recalling  Tammany  Hall  to  au- 
thority and  power.  

A  gentleman  upon  whose  judgment  and  good  faith 
the  Argonaut  places  implicit  reliance  sends  it  from 
Bisbee.  Arizona,  the  following  statement: 

Some  months  ago  the  responsible  citizenship  of  Bisbee, 
annoyed  beyond  the  limits  of  patience  and  tolerance,  rose  in 
their  might  and  drove  forth  some  1200  I.  W.  W.  agitators 
who  for  many  weeks  had  infested  the  city,  to  the  destruction 
of  its  peace  and  order  and  to  the  demoralization  of  social 
conditions  generally.     Some  ten  days  or  more  ago  there  came 
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to  Bisbee  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
accompanied  by  two  associate  commissioners  and  various 
clerical  attendants,  under  authority  of  the  Administration 
at  Washington  to  investigate  the  deportation  above  described. 
To  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  many  reputable  citizens  of 
Bisbee  there  came  also  with  Secretary  Wilson  and  his  party 
in  their  private  car  and  as  their  guest  one  Moyer,  head  of  an 
organization  of  miners  notoriously  responsible  for  innumerable 
crimes  of  violence,  likewise  notoriously  an  "undesirable  citi- 
zen." With  every  wish  to  accord  Secretary  Wilson  and  his 
associates  respectful  attention  and  consideration,  the  citizens 
of  Bisbee  were  resentful  of  Mover's  presence  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  came.  A  conference  was  called, 
and  as  a  result  of  it  Moyer  was  told  that  he  would  better 
get  out  of  town,  which  he  promptly  did. 


There  is  no  occasion  for  sympathy  with  the  female 
hoodlums  who,  patience  being  exhausted,  are  being 
jailed  for  "picketing"  the  White  House  in  Washing- 
ton. They  are  getting  a  world  of  pleasure  out  of  it  in 
the  form  of  notoriety;  and  to  the  vulgar  mind  notoriety 
has  all  the  value  of  fame. 

Herr  David,  German  Socialist,  thus  sizes  up  the 
situation:  "The  German  armies  must  continue  to  fight 
vigorously,  whilst  the  German  Socialists  stimulate 
pacifism  among  Germany's  enemies." 


move  and  that  it  seized  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  it 
to  enact  a  moderately  restrictive  ordinance  which  will  do 
away  with  the  most  offensive  incident  of  the  liquor  traffic,  to- 
wit,  the  open  saloon. 

The  chief  argument  urged  against  the  ordinance  by  its  op- 
ponents was  that  the  revenue  of  the  city  would  be  reduced 
about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  by  its  adoption.  The  public 
thoroughly  understood  this,  but  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  argument,  evidently  being  ready  to  put  up  the  money  in 
order  to  rid  itself  of  the  saloon. 

Xow  as  to  the  future :  I  don't  think  San  Jose  will  ever 
go  wet  again  in  the  sense  of  opening  up  its  saloons.  I  be- 
lieve the  saloons  will  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  give  up  their 
business.  Probably  there  will  be  some  vacant  stores  for  a 
while,  but  I  fancy  businesses  now  occupying  less  advan- 
tageous places  than  those  filled  by  saloons  will  take  these 
stores  and  that  the  town  will  not  suffer  in  a  business  way 
from  this  result.  W'hether  San  Jose  will  go  further  and  be- 
come bone  dry  in  time  is  another  question  on  which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  venture  an  opinion,  but  as  I  do  not  believe  that 
political  influence  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this 
result,  but  that  it  was  rather  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  public,  uninfluenced  by  anything  ulterior  to  the  question 
involved,  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  go  back  to  the  saloon 
itself  and  I  doubt  if  the  saloon  influences  did  much  in  the 
way  of  increasing  the  vote  of  the  wets.  The  people  who 
voted  wet.  in  other  words,  would  vote  wet  anyhow,  and  the 
people  who  voted  dry  would  vote  dry  without  paying  much 
attention  to  personal  or  business  considerations  other  than 
the  simple  question  of  whether  thev  wanted  saloons  or  didn't 
want  them.  T.  B.  H. 
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MODIFIED  PROHIBITION   IN   SAN  JOSE. 


Review  of  the  Conditions  and  Influence!  That  Brought  It  About. 
Sax  Jose..  Cal.,  November  12,  1917. 
Dear   Mr.  Holman  :      I  have  your  letter  of  November  8th 
asking  some  reflections   from   me  upon  the   election  of  Tues- 
day, when  San  Jose  was  voted  "dry." 

San  Jose  has  seventy-seven  saloons.  These  saloons  are 
reputed  to  be  owned,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  wholesalers 
and  breweries.  While  the  keepers  are  nominally  the  owners, 
they  are  under  such  obligations,  financially  and  otherwise, 
to  the  interests  named  that  they  are  not  independent  busi- 
ness men.  This  condition  has  existed -for  a  good  many  years 
and  has  gradually  been  growing  more  apparent  as  time  has 
elapsed.  The  result  has  been  that  the  profits  of  the  business 
to  the  man  conducting  it — that  is,  to  the  saloon-keeper — have 
not  been  large. 

About  four  years  ago  this  city  voted  on  the  proposition 
of  wet  and  dry.  a  very  drastic  measure  being  suggested  at 
that  time,  and  gave  a  majority  of  twelve  hundred  votes  for 
the  wets,  so  I  am  informed.  This  took  place  after  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment  had  been  adopted.  Succeeding 
attacks  by  the  dry  forces  upon  the  liquor  interests  have 
gained  much  ground  in  San  Jose  in  two  ways:  first,  the  vote 
of  the  drys  has  been  enlarged  until  at  the  last  general  election 
che  less  drastic  of  the  two  constitutional  amendments  sub- 
mitted is  said  to  have  won  in  the  City  of  San  Jose.  Now 
the  City  of  San  Jose  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a  way,  a  strong- 
hold of  the  liquor  interests,  tor  it  has  a  large  foreign  popula- 
tion and  a  still  larger  population  that  is  only  one  degree 
removed  from  foreign  birth,  and  this  foreign  element  is 
Latin  and  consequently  accustomed  in  the  old  country'  to 
light  alco"holic  beverages.  Naturally  they  could  be  supposed 
to  be  friendly  with  the  saloon,  and  few  people  even  thought 
that  San  Jose  would  ever  even  nominally  go  dry- 
In  this  condition  of  the  public  mind  a  few  business  men. 
not  themselves  either  wets  or  drys,  but  most  of  them  at  least 
moderate  drinkers,  got  together  and  started  an  initiative  cam- 
paign for  an  ordinance  that  is  in  fact  practically  the  Rominger 
bill.  Generally  speaking,  it  permits  hotels  and  restaurants  to 
serve  light  wines  and  beers  with  genuine  meals  during  cer- 
tain limited  hours,  the  hours,  I  think,  being  between  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  whisky,  gin,  cocktails,  rum,  and  other  "kin- 
dred  spirits." 

The  campaign  was  carried  on  very  largely  by  the  churches. 
My  own  observation  at  my  own  polling-place,  and  statements 
which  I  have  heard  from  other  districts,  outside  certain  con- 
cededly  wet  precincts,  indicate  that  "the  women  did  it.'' 
There  was  a  very  heavy  woman  vote  in  the  precinct  where 
I  voted,  and  I  understand  that  that  was  almost  universally  so 
in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  didn't  "give  a 
damn."  to  use  the  expression  which  I  heard  several  times  on 
the  street.  They  felt  that  the  saloon  had  outworn  its  use- 
fulness. Many  of  them  found  it  a  place  to  which  they  were 
invited  often  when  they  didn't  want  to  go  and  the  saloon 
men  themselves,  from  the  beginning,  believed  they  were 
beaten.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  large  sums 
of  money  being  spent  about  the  city,  but  I  do  not  believe 
this  was  true.  I  think  the  saloon  men  put  up  the  best  fight 
they  could  without  spending  much  money  and  without  much 
heart  in  the  fight. 

You  know  how  it  has  been  previous  to  elections  here. 
Nearly  always  you  would  find  for  two  or  three  days  before 
election  that  the  saloons  were  crowded  with  men  who.  if  the 
saloon  was  interested  in  the  fight,  got  drinks  free.  We  have 
a  clear-glass  ordinance  here  and  I  curiously  noted  the  saloons 
which  I  passed  in  my  walk  to  and  fro  from  home  during  the 
evenings  of  the  closing  days  of  this  campaign,  and  there  were 
few  men  in  the  saloons  and  fewer  still  apparently  drinking. 
Not  a  few  saloon-keepers  say  they  are  glad  to  be  out  of  the 
business. 

My  judgment  is  that  a  number  of  things  have  contributed 
to  this  victory  of  the  drys:  first,  amusement  houses  injured 
the  patronage  of  the  saloon  in  the  evening  by  giving  detached 
men  a  cheap  place  to  spend  their  evening  ;  second,  the  class 
of  men  who  drink  for  sociability  and  temperately  belong 
largely  in  San  Jose  to  certain  popular  clubs — for  example, 
the  Elks  Club — where  they  can  drink  a  little  and  quit  when 
they  wish  and  where  the  surroundings  are  more  agreeable  and 
inviting  than  in  the  ordinary'  saloon,  thus  weakening  their 
interest  in  what  was  formerly  a  meeting-place  ;  third,  the  loss 
of  profit  to  the  individual  saloon-keeper  by  the  strict  or- 
ganization and  commercialization  of  the  traffic,  thus  weaken- 
ing his  interest  in  the  business  and  hence  in  the  fight  to  retain 
it ;  fouth,  the  instinctive  and  well-founded  feeling  of  women 
against  the  saloon,  the  women  being  the  saloon's  chief  enemy, 
she  and  her  children  being  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  abuse 
of  liquor. 

I  don't  believe  any  votes  were  changed  by  popular  meet- 
ings and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  support  of  the  news- 
papers did  no  more  in  the  way  of  winning  this  fight  than 
bringing  out   the   vote.      I    think   San   Jose   was   ripe    for   this 


and  they  may  go  even  farther  than  that.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  not  wholly  a  case  of  direct  frontal  fighting, 
of  attack  and  defense  of  entrenched  river  positions.  The 
Italians  have  the  same  threat  to  contend  against  that  has 
existed  ever  since  the  tieginning  of  their  war.  Behind  them 
is  the  Trentino,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Trcntino 
contains  a  Teuton  army  watchful  for  the  opportunity  and  the 
occasion  to  descend  into  Italy  and  to  attack  the  Italians  from 
the  rear.  Indeed  we  already  read  of  such  an  attempt  and 
of  an  Italian  success  in  repelling  it.  But  this,  as  has  been 
said,  is  no  new  danger.  The  Italians  were  able  successfully  to 
guard  themselves  against  it  during  all  their  operations  on  the 
fsonzo,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the 
even  greater  peril  that  exists  now.  If  it  should  finally  be- 
come evident  that  they  mean  to  defend  their  present  en- 
trenchments on  the  Piave  it  will  be  because  they  feel  secure 
against  an  attack  from  the  vicinity  of  Trent  and  the  northern 
mountains.  If  they  are  not  secure  against  such  an  attack, 
if  they  have  not  men  or  guns  enough  to  wall  up  the  Teutons 
in  the  north,  then  they  will  fall  back  again  in  order  to  get 
to  the  westward  of  the  threatened  area  of  invasion.  But 
they  will  do  this  reluctantly,  not  so  much  because  of  its  mili- 
tary disadvantages  as  because  a  continued  retreat  would  un- 
cover Venice  and  doom  it  to  the  destruction  visited  by  Ger- 
mans upon  anything  that  is  beautiful  enough  to  infuriate  their 
minds.  But  whatever  may  be  the  movements  of  the  Italian 
army,  we  may  usefully  remember  that  so  long  as  it  remains 
intact  it  remains  also  in  possession  of  the  initiative.  That  is 
to  say  the  Germans  must  follow  it  wherever  it  goes,  just  as 
they  were  compelled  to  follow  the  French  army  after  the 
invasion  of  France.  The  Germans  have  no  choice  of  direc- 
tion so  long  as  the  Italian  army  remains  uncrushed.  It  was 
because  the  French  possessed  the  initiative  three  years  ago 
that  they  were  able  to  select  the  field  of  the  Marne  for  their 
contemplated  blow,  and  the  Germans  had  no  alternative  than 
to   foriow  them.  

But  the  Italian  campaign  assumes  a  peculiar  interest  and 
importance  when  we  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  entire 
field  of  war,  and  so  attempt  to  measure  the  intention  of  the 
German  commanders.  The  Central  Powers,  be  it  remem- 
bered,  are  absolutely  unified  from  the  military  point  of  view. 


We  shall  gain  nothing  at  this  stage  of  the  game  by  an 
attempt  to  impute  the  blame  for  the  Italian  reverse.  It  may 
be  that  Cadorna  attempted  his  great  offensive  against  the 
advice  of  his  French  and  British  coadjutors,  or  that  he  was 
unmindful  of  the  weakness  of  his  left  wing  far  to  the  north. 
It  may  be  that  he  asked  for  aid,  and  that  his  demand  was 
neglected  or  insufficiently  answered.  It  may  be  that  he  showed 
a  lack  of  skill  or  of  foresight  in  forcing  an  advance  that  was 
certain  to  produce  so  great  a  counterstroke  without  adequate 
resources  to  meet  and  repel  it.  All  these  questions  will  be 
settled  by  history,  and  we  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  forestall  its 
verdict,  even  if  we  had  the  necessary  facts  to  do  so.  which  we 
certainly  have  not.  It  is  enough  to  recognize  that  a  German 
army  was  massed  with  almost  incredible  skill  and  secrecy  and 
directed  with  overwhelming  strength  and  success  against  the  ]  ana-   we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  Allies  are  about  to 


weakest  part  of  the  Italian  line.  It  was  a  feat  of  arms  of 
the  first  magnitude,  an  impressive  display  of  energy  and 
daring.  But  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  greatest  of 
all  misfortunes  has  been  the  gateway  to  the  greatest  of  all 
triumphs,  and  nowhere  has  generalship  been  more  signally 
shown  than  in  the  ability  to  wrest  victory  from  defeat.  And 
it  may  be  said  that  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  startlingly 
evident  at  this  moment  on  the  plains  of  northern   Italy. 


A  clear  view — what  may  be  called  a  map  view — of  the 
actual  situation  should  go  far  to  dispel  the  gloomy  impression 
left  by  a  perusal  of  newspaper  headlines  and  premature  sum- 
maries. The  Italian  army  is  now  very  much  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  French  army  three  years  ago  after  it  had  been 
worsted  on  the  Sambre  and  was  falling  back  toward  the  heart 
of  France.  It  was  assumed  then,  just  as  it  is  assumed  now, 
that  the  German  victory  was  decisive  and  indisputable,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  complete  triumph  could  arrest  the  flood 
of  Teuton  invasion.  But  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne  we 
saw  how  completely  we  had  misread  the  situation.  The 
French  army,  although  it  was  in  retreat,  had  none  the  less 
seized  the  initiative.  Because  it  was  still  intact  it  was  able 
to  select  the  battle  ground  and  to  dictate  the  conditions  of 
the  struggle.  After  fighting  a  succession  of  rear-guard  actions 
that  will  one  day  be  counted  among  the  great  battles  of  the 
world,  the  French  turned  on  their  pursuers  at  the  Marne, 
and  not  only  stopped,  but  routed  them.  That  Joffre  had  in- 
tended to  overwhelm  the  Germans  on  the  Sambre  and  had 
been  thwarted  did  not  prevent  him  from  utilizing  his  failure 
by  winning  the  critical  battle  of  the  first  phase  of  the  war. 
The  triumphant  German  drive  into  France  had  ended  in  im- 
measurable disaster.  

The  parallel  offered  by  the  situation  in  Italy  is  almost 
startling  in  its  precision.  The  Italians  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  the  positions  on  the  Isonzo,  just  as  the  French  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  positions  on  the  Sambre.  They  have 
fallen  back  into  the  heart  of  their  own  countrj't  and  they 
have  fought  a  series  of  rear-guard  actions  on  their  way. 
They  were  not  driven  across  the  Tagliamento  River,  since  it 
is  now  clear  that  they  had  no  intention  to  make  a  final  stand 
there.  The  fighting  on  the  Tagliamento  was  a  retarding 
action,  and  it  was  so  far  successful  that  it  enabled  the  mass 
of  the  Italian  forces  to  reach  the  Piave  River,  and  to  take 
up  entrenched  positions  on  the  western  bank.  The  Italian 
rear-guard  troops  fought  with  a  bravery  and  abandon  that  is 
beyond  praise,  and  indeed  their  successful  impetuosity  went 
far  to  swell  the  casualty  lists  that  seem  so  formidable  in 
their  size.  If  the  first  fighting  on  the  Isonzo  showed  some 
traces  of  a  weakened  morale  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been 
completely,  effaced.  The  Italian  army  is  intact  physically 
and  morally,  and  it  is  under  the  guidance,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  the  best  military  minds  of  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  unfolding  of  the  future  may  give  cause  for  apprehen- 
sions of  calamity,  but  there  is  certainly  no  cause  for  them 
now.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  inflict 
upon  the  Teuton  army  a  defeat  of  a  kind  and  a  magnitude 
almost  impossible  elsewhere,  and  one  that  should  bring  the 
conviction  of  general  failure  to  the  mind  of  the  German. 


imitate  them  in  a  measure  so  essential  to  success.  It  was 
this  unity-  of  command  that  enabled  them  to  strike  so  heavily 
on  the  Isonzo.  The  armies  of  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey  move  in  obedience  to  a  single  will,  and  there- 
fore we  find  that  nothing  is  done  prematurely,  and  that  no 
effort  is  made  without  adequate  support  and,  if  necessary, 
the  imposition  of  quiescence  elsewhere.  We  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  offensive  against  Italy  was  brought  with  a  heed- 
ful eye  to  its  bearing  upon  the  war  as  a  whole,  and  we  may 
be  equally  sure  that  it  was  brought,  not  with  the  intention 
or  the  hope  to  end  the  war  by  fighting,  but  rather  to  hasten 
the  day  of  bargain   and  negotiation. 


And  so  we  may  regard  it  as  not  a  little  significant  that 
Germany  should  throw  so  powerful  an  army  into  Italy  rather 
than  direct  it  to  the  western  field.  In  Flanders  and  on  the 
Aisne  the  Germans  are  reeling  under  the  tremendous  blows 
of  the  British  and  the  French.  The  Crown  Prince  is  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  and  to  retreat 
across  the  Ailette,  after  the  most  staggering  sacrifices  con- 
tinued through  many  months.  The  German  armies  in  the 
north  are  being  slowly  expelled  from  Belgium  and  France 
by  British  forces  that  are  now  within  sight  of  Roulers,  and 
even  of  Bruges.  Their  retreat  is  not  a  willing  one.  It  is 
being  carried  out  literally  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Cap- 
tured dispatches  show  the  importance  attached  by  Hinden- 
burg  to  the  positions  at  Paschendaele,  which  were  to  be  de- 
fended at  all  costs  or  retaken  at  all  costs.  And  yet  Germany 
scrapes  together  what  is  practically  a  new  army  by  combing 
her  eastern  front  and  her  home  availables.  Germans,  Aus- 
trians,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks,  and  she  hurls  it  against  Italy 
rather  than  in  defense  of  western  positions,  whose  situa- 
tion is  well  nigh  as  desperate  as  it  can  be.  It  is  something 
of  a  puzzle,  but  by  no  means  an  insoluble  one. 


It  is  not  to  be  solved  by  the  plight  of  Austria,  nor  by  the 
threat  of  Austria  to  withdraw  from  the  war.  These  may  have 
been  factors,  but  they  were  certainly  not  the  largest  factors. 
Germany  knows  well  that  if  the  war  is  to  be  fought  to  a  finish 
it  will  be  upon  the  western  field  that  the  last  shot  will  be 
fired.  She  knows  well  that  even  the  crushing  of  the  Italian 
armies  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  a  decisive  reaction 
upon  the  western  field.  She  knows  well  that  she  has  prac- 
tically interned  her  army  in  Italy,  and  that  no  matter  what 
good  fortune  may  await  her  she  can  not  release  that  army 
from  Italy  within  any  useful  period,  nor  look  forward  to  its 
employment  upon  any  other  front.  Even  if  she  could  reduce 
Italy  to  the  state  of  Russia — and  no  hope  is  too  preposterous 
for  the  official  German  mind — she  must  still  keep  that  army 
in  Italy  as  an  army  of  occupation,  and  it  would  be  inadequate 
even  for  that.  No  conceivable  success  in  Italy  would  lessen 
the  force  of  a  single  blow  from  the  French  and  the  British, 
nor  retard  their  irresistible  advance  by  a  single  yard.  She 
would,  it  is  true,  have  removed  whatever  threat  to  Vienna 
may  have  existed  in  the  Italian  advance.  She  has  actually 
removed  it.  whatever  validity  it  may  hrr.  . 
what  does  that  threat  amount  to  in  comparison  with  the  far 
greater  threat  to  the  German  position  in  Flanders  and  France. 

where    the    German    armies    are    trembling    '>n    the    brink    of 

While   there   is   even'  indication   that   the   Italians   mean    to  '  general   retreat,   and   even   of  general   disaster'      I 
fight   decisively   in   defense   of   their   Piave   positions,   it   is   by     amounts    to    nothing    at    all.      If   Germany    b 
no  means  a  certainty  that  they  have  yet  reached  the  limit  of     half    a    million   new   men   could    have    helpe  I 
their  withdrawal.     They  may   fall   back   to   the   River   Brenta,     west,   to   the  west   they  would   have  been   sent. 
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do  to  the  British  or  French  army  what  she  has  done  to  the 
Italian  army,  she  would  win  the  war  on  the  spot.  That  she 
did  not  send  this  practically  new  army  to  the  only  point 
where  a  military -decision  can  be  reached  is  evidence  that  she 
is  not  thinking  of  a  military  decision  at  all,  but  only  of 
one  of  those  moral  victories  that  she  always  fondly  imagines 
will  incline  the  hearts  of  her  enemies  toward  a  German 
peace.  But  even  though  a  German  peace  should  be  out  of 
reach,  it  would  still  be  true  that  a  German  victory  in  Italy 
would  encourage  the  German  people  at  home,  it  might  recon- 
cile them  to  another  winter  of  war,  and  it  would  also  divert 
their  attention  from  the  sinister  fact  that  the  German  armies 
in  the  west  are  being  inexorably  forced  from  their  positions. 
To  look  upon  the  German  offensive  against  Italy  as  a 
German  triumph  is  therefore  to  misread  the  facts.  It  was 
a  triumph  of  skill,  but  not  a  triumph  so  far  as  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  war  are  concerned.  It  would  not  have  been 
undertaken  but  for  Germany's  military  despair.  It  is  proof 
of  Germany's  hopelessness  to  accomplish  anything  on  the 
only   front  that   offers   a   decision. 


It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Germany  is  taking  a  very 
large  chance  in  this,  her  latest  adventure.  Her  new  invasion 
is  as  much  a  challenge  to  France  and  England  as  it  is  to 
Italy,  and  it  is  a  challenge  that  France  and  England  have 
been  quick  to  accept.  We  need  not  ask  ourselves  if  Ger- 
many expected  that  her  larger  enemies  would  hurry  south- 
ward to  seize  their  opportunity.  Since  they  have  done  so 
we  may  suppose  that  she  did  not  expect  it,  since  in  such 
matters  she  never  expects  the  obvious,  nor  believes  in  cer- 
tainties. Germany  has  offered  the  irresistible  spectacle  of  a 
large  army  in  the  open  field,  in  a  part  of  Europe  where 
winter  fighting  is  a  possibility  and  where  she  can  not  fortify 
herself  except  in  the  quickest  and  crudest  way.  Instead  of 
an  army  corrupted  by  pacifism,  she  finds  an  army  that  is  evi- 
dently proof  against  all  such  blandishments.  Instead  of  a 
nation  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  she  herself  has  healed 
the  dissensions  and  solidified  the  people.  Her  lines  of  com- 
munication are  already  inconveniently  long,  and  they  must 
cross  rapidly  swelling  rivers,  while  the  retreating  Italians  have 
been  moving  in  the  direction  of  their  own  supports.  And 
France  and  England  have  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to 
send  not  only  armies  and  artillery,  but  military  commanders 
of  the  highest  reputation,  including  General  Foch,  who  may 
not  improperly  be  described  as  the  winner  of  the  Marne. 
If  Germany  wished  to  transfer  the  heart  of  the  fighting  to 
the  Italian  plains  there  was  every  reason  why  her  enemies 
should  comply,  seeing  that  they  can  do  so  without  in  the 
least  lessening  their  efforts  elsewhere.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  if  the  German  armies  in  Italy  should  be  beaten  it  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  a  retreat  of  a  mile  or  so,  as  is  the  case 
in  Flanders,  where  the  whole  country  is  seamed  and  scarred 
with  fortifications.  It  will  mean  defeat,  flight,  and  a  con- 
tinuous pursuit.  Germany  at  the  best  may  win  a  moral 
victory  that  can  have  no  large  practical  results,  but  she  can 
win  no  more  than  this.  At  the  worst  she  will  face  defeat 
and  ruin.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  aid  that  has 
been  sent  from  France  and  England,  nor  the  speed  with 
which  it  can  make  its  appearance  upon  the  field.  It  is  im- 
possible to  forecast  the  issue  of  the  battle  that  seems  immi- 
nent on  the  Piave,  or  west  of  the  Piave,  just  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  the  extent  of  Germany's  efforts  to  out- 
flank the  Italian  army  through  the  Trentino.  But  we  must 
not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  western  front  is  the 
mainspring  of  the  war,  that  on  that  front  the  Allies  are  con- 
tinuously successful,  and  that  it  will  remain  unaffected  by 
anything  that  will  happen  upon   the   Italian   field. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Germany  has,  of  course,  recognized  the  fact  that  she  can 
do  nothing  to  stem  the  tide  of  Allied  victories  in  the 
west,  and  that  there  is  no  relief  for  her  there  except  in  the 
coming  of  winter.  She  would  not  have  sent  an  army  into 
Italy  if  that  army  would  have  been  useful  in  Flanders  or 
on  the  Aisne.  She  may  possibly  be  able  to  postpone  until 
spring  the  general  retreat  that  is  now  certain,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  she  will  effect  that  retreat  at  a  time  when  it  will 
be  overshadowed  by  her  successes  in  Italy.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  comes  the  news  that  the  British  have  now  reached 
the  far  extremity  of  the  Paschendaele  Ridge,  that  the  resist- 
ance was  comparatively  weak,  and  that  there  have  been  no 
counter-attacks.  But  the  French  successes  in  the  south  have 
been  even  more  important  than  this.  The  southwest  angle 
of  the  German  lines  has  been  crushed  in,  Laon  has  been 
brought  under  direct  attack,  and  the  Germans  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  an  area  second  in  importance  only  to  Ver- 
dun itself.  When  we  are  inclined  to  be  staggered  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  Italian  losses  we  may  note  for  our  consola- 
tion and  for  comparative  purposes  that  within  ten  days  the 
French  captured  1142  German  guns  in  this  one  small  area 
alone,  and  that  they  lost  none  of  their  own.  The  British 
have  not  lost  a  single  gun  since  the  beginning  of  this  year's 
fighting.  Xo  wonder  that  a  victory  should  become  impera- 
tively necessary  for  Germany,  no  matter  though  it  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  war  as  a  whole.  Xor  must  we  forget  ti.at 
Allied  victories  are  being  won  in  the  Far  East  as  well  as  in 
the  Far  West,  and  that  Germany  is  by  no  means  insensitive  to 
their  import.  The  British  are  moving  steadily  northwest 
from  Bagdad,  while  another  British  force  has  taken  Gaza, 
inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  and  losses  upon  the  Turks,  and  is 
advancing  upon  Jerusalem.  Germany  is  losing  the  game  at 
every  vital  point,  no  matter  how  successful  may  be  her  raids 
upo».  non-vital  areas.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  she 
hei-elf,  nor  the  supreme  necessity  under  which  she  is  now 
to  bully,  or  wheedle,  or  trick  her  enemies  into  a  prenia- 
Peace-  Sidney  Corvn. 

...n  Francisco,  November  14,  1917. 


Signor  Yittorio  Emmanuele  Orlando,  the  Italian 
minister  of  the  interior,  belongs  to  a  Sicilian  family, 
and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  was  minister  of 
education  in  the  second  Giolitti  ministry  from  1903  to 
1905.  and  during  his  time  of  office  he  carried  on  ne- 
gotiations with  Sir  Charles  Waldstein  with  regard  to 
the  excavation  of  Herculaneum. 

When  he  got  his  appointment  to  West  Point  General 
Tasker  H.  Bliss,  chief  of  the  American  General  Staff, 
was  a  boy  of  seventeen,  living  at  Lewisburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  a  clergyman,  told  him  that  he 
should  go  and  thank  Congressman  Packer,  the  man 
who  had  got  his  appointment  for  him,  who  was  four- 
teen miles  away  in  Sunbury.  The  boy  walked  all  the 
way  there  and  back,  twenty-eight  miles,  on  a  hot  day  in 
August,   carrying  his  shoes  in  his  hands. 

Princess  Arthur  of  Connaught,  unlike  many  royal- 
ties and  society  women  of  lesser  rank,  takes  her  work 
very  seriously.  She  puts  in  her  full  turn  of  duty  with 
the  other  nurses,  and  on  the  night  of  a  recent  air  raid 
she  remained  at  her  post  until  the  "all  clear"  signal 
was  sounded  and  the  last  sufferer  had  been  made  com- 
fortable. As  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  so  democratic 
that  newcomers  among  the  nurses  often  do  not  find  out 
for  weeks  that  their  ward  companion  is  a  real  sure 
enough  princess  and  two  duchesses  as  well. 

Nicholas  Romanoff,  the  deposed  Russian  emperor, 
passes  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  playing  whist,  of 
which  he  is  very  fond.  In  pre-war  times  whist  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  court  diversions  in  Russia, 
and  the  emperor  had  a  special  de  luxe  card  which  was 
made  for  his  exclusive  use.  One  thousand  two  hun- 
dred packs  of  these  imperial  cards  were  used  every 
year,  and  they  cost  the  Russian  government  about  $7 
a  pack,  being  made  of  the  finest  linen  rags,  with  a 
water-mark  of  the  imperial  crown  and  eagle. 

King  Peter  of  Serbia  is  the  only  king  in  Europe  who 
was  elected  to  the  kingship.  He  is  proud  of  his  atti- 
tude toward  democracy,  having  remarked  in  a  recent 
interview :  "I  have  spent  the  better  portion  of  my 
life  in  a  republic.  One  of  my  most  pleasant  recollec- 
tions is  that  in  my  youth  I  fought  for  the  great  French 
republic,  which  now  fights  for  us  in  Serbia,  against  the 
same  enemies  with  whom  we  now  contend.  I  fought 
against  the  Prussians  for  them  then;  today  they  fight 
against  the  Prussians  for  me  and  my  people,  for  them- 
selves, for  all  the  world." 

Former  Premier  Asquith  is  much  more  than  a  poli- 
tician and  a  lawyer;  he  is  a  most  thorough  man  of  the 
world.  Also  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  is  one  of  the 
best  husbands  and  best  fathers  in  England,  very  kindly, 
very  indulgent,  but  quietly  firm  in  certain  things,  and 
his  edicts  are  regarded  as  laws  which  must  be  obeyed. 
He  can  frivol  delightfully,  enjoys  the  company  of 
young  people,  who  delight  in  being  with  him,  and  never 
indulges  in  reminiscences.  Though  a  man  of  great  in- 
dustrv,  he  will  tell  vou  by  natural  inclination  he  is 
idle.  ' 

Brigadier-General  Harry  C.  Hale,  who  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  commanding  the  American  troops 
stationed  a  t  Tien-tsin,  China,  received  an  "Allied" 
send-off  when  he  sailed  for  home.  He  was  escorted 
to  his  ship  by  an  honor  guard  composed  of  British, 
French,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  troops,  in  addition  to 
the  regiment  of  American  regulars,  whose  command  he 
had  just  relinquished.  In  honor  of  General  Hale  the 
British  commander  ordered  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flown 
alongside  the  Union  Jack  from  the  British  headquar- 
ters. All  of  the  Allied  consular  officials  joined  the 
farewell  demonstration. 

Rear- Admiral  Samuel  McGowan,  paymaster-general 
of  the  United  States  Navy  and  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  in  the  Navy  Department,  is 
considered  by  naval  officers  the  most  efficient  business 
man  in  the  service  of  the  nation.  Admiral  McGowan, 
under  whose  direction  every  cent  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  navy  is  expended,  handles  that  tre- 
mendous job  with  a  force  of  less  than  150  persons,  and 
this  number  includes  everybody  from  officers  to  mes- 
senger boys.  Admiral  McGowan.  before  he  entered 
the  navy,  was  a  South  Carolina  newspaper  reporter. 
He  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  officer 
ever  appointed  paymaster-general  of  the  navy. 

Secretary  Baker  is  always  in  his  offices  until  close 
to  midnight  and  so  is  General  Bliss,  as  he  was  during 
the  earlier  months  of  this  year,  as  acting  chief  of  staff 
when  General  Scott  was  absent  in  Russia.  So  it  is  at 
these  late  night  sessions,  when  left  by  themselves  in 
quiet,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  chief  of  staff, 
enjoying  the  relationship  of  "absolute  confidence  and 
personal  sympathy,"  do  the  real  work  of  perfecting  the 
American  war  plans.  Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that 
neither  of  them  cuts  off  from  the  first  part  of  the  day 
the  time  they  put  in  at  night.  Their  job  begins  at 
what  used  to  be  considered  a  reasonable  breakfast 
hour. 

Morris  Hillquit,  the  Socialist  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty  in  the  recent  election  in  New  York,  is  rich 
in  comparison  to  other  Socialists.  He  stated  not  long 
ago  that  he  had  made  a  certain  stock  sale  and  repur- 


chased in  order  to  make  a  new  purchase  of  150  shares 
in  another  stock,  which  would  mean  an  investment  of 
approximately  $15,000  in  that  company.  He  explained 
with  frankness  that  he  happened  to  know  about  that 
particular  stock  because  of  his  professional  connection 
with  the  corporation,  and  added,  when  questioned,  that 
he  considered  present  methods  of  business  wrong  and 
iniquitous,  but  that  he  could  not  "establish  an  indi- 
vidual private  social  system  for  himself." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Ghost-Ship. 
See   you,    beneath   yon   cloud   so   dark. 
Fast    gliding    along   a   gloomy    bark  ? 
Her   sails   are   full, — though    the  wind   is  still, 
And  there  blows  not  a  breath  her  sails  to  fill ! 

Say,   what   doth   that   vessel   of  darkness  bear? 
The   silent  calm   of  the  grave  is  there, 
Save    now   and   again    a    death-knell    rung, 
And  the  flap  of  the  sails  with   night-fog  hung. 

There   lieth    a   wreck   on    the   dismal   shore 
Of  cold   and   pitiless   Labrador; 
Where,   under  the  moon,  upon   mounts   of  frost, 
Full   many   a   mariner's   bones   are  tost. 

Von    shadowy   bark    hath   been    to    that    wreck. 
And  the  dim  blue  fire,  that  lights  her  deck, 
Doth  play  on  as  pale  and  livid  a  crew 
As    ever   yet    drank    the    churchyard   dew. 

To  Deadman's  Isle,  in  the  eye  of  the  blast. 

To  Deadman's  Isle,  she  speeds  her  fast; 

By  skeleton  shapes  her  sails  are  furl'd. 

And  the  hand  that  steers  is  not  of  this  world! 

Oh !    hurry    thee    on — oh !    hurry    thee    on, 
Thou  terrible  bark,   ere   the  night  be  gone, 
Xor  let  morning  look   on  so   foul  a  sight 
As   would    blanch    forever   her   rosy   light ! 

+, — Thomas  Moore. 

St.  Swithin's  Chair. 
On   Hallow-Mass  Eve,   ere  you  boune  ye  to  rest. 
Ever   beware   that   your   couch  be   blessed ; 
Sign   it  with   cross,   and   sain   it   with   bead, 
Sing  the  Ave  and  say  the  Creed. 

For  on   Hallow-Mass  Eve  the  Xight-Hag  will  ride, 
And   all   her   nine-fold   sweeping  on  by  her   side, 
Whether   the   wind    sing   lowly   or   loud, 
Sailing  through  moonshine  or  swathed  in  the  cloud. 

The  Lady  she  sate  in  St.  Swithin's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  damped  her  hair: 
Her  cheek   was  pale,   but   resolved  and  high 
Was  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  glance  of  her  eye. 

She   muttered   the  spell  of  Swithin   bold, 
When    his   naked   feet   traced   the   midnight   wold. 
When  he  stopped  the  Hag  as  she  rode  the  night, 
And  bade  her  descend  and  her  promise   plight. 

He   that  dare  sit  on   St.   Swithin's  Chair 
When    the    Xight-Hag   wings   the    troubled   air, 
Questions   three,   when    he   speaks   the   spell. 
He   may   ask,   and   she   must  tell. 

The   Baron   has  been   with   King  Robert  his  liege 
These  three   long  years  in  battle  and  siege ; 
Xews  are  there  none  of  his  weal  or  his  woe. 
And   fain   the   Lady  his   fate  would  know. 

She  shudders  and  stops  as  the  charm  she  speaks ; — 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks  ? 
Or    is   that   sound,    betwixt    laughter   and   scream, 
The   voice   of   the    Demon   who    haunts   the   stream? 

The    moan   of   the   wind   sunk   silent    and   low, 
And  the  roaring  torrent  had  ceased  to  flow; 
The  calm  was  more  dreadful  than   raging  storm. 
When    the   cold    gray    mist   brought    the   ghastlv    form! 
„  —Sir  Waiter  Scott. 

The  ErI-King. 
O,  who   rides  by  night  thro'  the  woodland  so  wild  ; 
It  is  the  fond   father  embracing  his  child; 
And  close   the  boy   nestles  within   his  loved  arm, 
To  hold   himself   fast  and  to   keep  himself  warm. 

"O   father,   see  yonder!   see  yonder!"  he  says; 

"My  boy,   upon  what   dost  thou  fearfully  gaze?" — 

"O,    'tis    the    ErI-King    with    his    crown    and    his    shroud." — 

"X"o,   my  son,   it   is  but  a   dark  wreath   of  the  cloud." 

"O  come  and  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest  child  ; 
By  many  a  gay  sport  shall  thy  time  be  beguiled  ; 
My  mother  keeps   for  thee   full   many  a   fair  toy. 
And  many  a  fine  flower  shall  she  pluck  for  my  boy." 

*0,    father,   m.y   father,    and   did   you   not   hear 
The   ErI-King  whisper   so   low   in   my  ear?" — 
"Be  still,   my  heart's  darling — my  child,   be   at   ease; 
It  was  but  the  wild  blast  as  it  sung  thro'  the  trees." 

"O,   wilt  thou  go  with   me,   thou  loveliest  boy? 
My  daughter  shall  tend  thee  with  care  and  with  joy  ; 
She  shall   bear  thee   so   lightly  thro*  wet   and   thro'   wild. 
And  press  thee  and  kiss  thee  and  sing  to  my  child." 

"O   father,  my  father,  and  saw  you  not  plain. 

The  Erl-King's  pale  daughter  glide  past  through  the  rain?" — 

"O   yes,   my  loved   treasure,   I  knew  it   full  soon ; 

It  was  the  gray  willow  that  danced  to  the  moon." 

"O,   come   and  go   with   me,   no   longer  delay, 
Or  else,  silly  chila,  I  will  drag  thee  away."' — 
"O  father!    O  father!  now,   now  keep  your  hold. 
The   ErI-King  has   seized  me — his  grasp   is  so   cold  !" 

Sore  trembled  the  father;   he   spurred   thro'   the  wild, 
Clasping  close  to   his  bosom   his  shuddering  child; 
He    reaches    his    dwelling   in   doubt    and   in    dread, 
But.  clasped  to  his  bosom,  the  infant  was  dead! 

— Johann   Wolfgang  von  Goethe. 


Every  church  in  Greece  must  pay  a  tax  of  3  per 
cent,  of  its  annual  income,  and  every  monastery  a  tax 
of  5  per  cent.  Penalties  are  provided  for  evasion  of 
the  taxes. 
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AN  ADMIRAL'S  MEMOIRS 


Rear-Admiral  Charles  E.  Clark  Writes  of  His  Fifty  Years  of 
Sea  Experience. 


Historic  periods  in  the  lives  of  nations  as  they  come 
toward  their  end  are  more  or  less  like  old  men :  they 
go  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  tales  and  memoirs.  The 
Spanish-American  war  is  a  period  which  seems  to  have 
begun  to  reach  this  memoir  stage;  and,  interestingly 
enough,  its  passing  seems  to  be  timed  to  meet  the  new 
period  which  is  being  born  of  the  present  war  in  Eu- 
rope. Another  few  years  will  bear  into  the  Great  Be- 
vond  the  heroes  and  circumstances  of  this  brief  epic. 
So  it  comes  appropriately  and  fascinatingly  that  the 
present-day  folk  are  given  the  recollections  of  fifty 
years  in  the  navy  by  Rear-Admiral  Clark,  the  hero  of 
the  Oregon. 

Admiral  Clark  entered  upon  the  scenes  of  American 
naval  activities  while  yet  the  Civil  War  was  in 
progress  and  served  on  the  wooden  frigates  of  Farra- 
gut,  Foote.  and  Rodgers;  but  that  was  only  his  official 
infancy.  His  real  life,  the  life  that  was  of  significance 
to  his  fellow-countrymen,  began  with  the  new  desti- 
nies that  shaped  themselves  after  the  Rebellion  and 
climaxed  in  the  historic  race  of  the  Oregon  from  San 
Francisco  to  Santiago.  It  is  with  these,  mainly,  thai 
his  memoirs  deal.  They  take  their  place  with  those  of 
Sampson  and  Schley  and  "Bob"  Evans  and  the  other 
leaders  of  that  period.  They  are  of  the  tales  of  the 
elders  of  that  day  to  the  youngsters  who  today  are 
launching  into  another  of  the  epic  tides. 

Although  born  in  Bradford,  Vermont,  Admiral  Clark 
spent  his  early  boyhood  in  Montpelier,  and  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  fact  he  remarks : 

Montpelier,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  late 
Admiral  Dewey,  and  I  could  feel  that  I  was  certainly  re- 
garded as  her  adopted  son  when  I  heard  of  the  speech  made 
by  a  local  orator,  who  after  referring  to  the  battles  of  Manila 
and  Santiago,  spoke  with  true  native  humor  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  as  "the  war  between  the  village  of  Montpelier 
and  the  kingdom  of  Spain." 

The  future  admiral's  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  was  brought  about  through  the 
veteran  senator  of  the  Maple  Sugar  State,  Justin  S. 
Morrill,  somewhat  in  defiance  of  the  young  man's  own 
desires. 

"I  was  particularly  fond  of  military  history,"  he  ob- 
serves, "and  read  everything  I  could  lay  my  hands  on 
concerning  Hannibal,  Napoleon.  Marlborough,  and 
other  great  generals.  Fed  on  this  reading,  my  desire 
for  a  soldier's  career  became  very. strong,  and  I  often 
used  to  talk  to  my  father  about  it.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  talks  that  I  suggested  that  he  write  to  the 
Honorable  Justin  S.  Morrill,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, for  an  appointment  to  the  Military  Academy 
for  me.  My  father  finally  agreed  to  do  so,  telling  me 
at  the  same  time  not  to  set  my  heart  on  it  too  much,  as 
about  all  that  he  could  say  for  me  was  that  I  had 
reached  the   required   age — sixteen  years." 

Young  Clark  reached  the  academy  just  as  rumors  of 
impending  war  between  the  North  and  South  were 
reaching  a  climax.  Northern  and  Southern  students 
were  somewhat  violently  divided  both  in  sympathy  and 
opinion,  and  they  were  particularly  outspoken  in  their 
ideas  of  what  would  happen  to  Baltimore  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict; 

These  opinions  were  being  hotly  voiced  by  the  Southern 
element  in  a  little  group  of  midshipmen  one  day,  when  a 
first-class  man  who  was  walking  by  overheard  a  sentence  that 
brought  him  to  an  abrupt  halt.  He  was  the  late  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson,  then  at  the  head  of  the  first  class.  He  was  the 
ranking  cadet  officer,  as  adjutant  wore  the  most  gold  lace, 
and,  being  strikingly  handsome  moreover,  was  probably  a 
greater  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  junior  classmen  than  any  of 
their    officers    or    instructors. 

"You  say,"  he  slowly  and  deliberately  repeated  the  words 
of  the  last  speaker,  "if  the  capital  of  the  nation  is  attacked. 
Northern  troops  will  not  be  permitted  to  march  through 
Baltimore  to  protect  it?  Well,  then."  his  voice,  usually  so 
quiet,  rang  out  like  a  call  to  arms,  "the  North  will  march 
over  Baltimore — or  the  place  where   it  stood  !" 

Thus  early  in  his  career  the  Oregon  commander 
came  into  contact  with  men  who  either  subsequently 
acquired  or  already  possessed  a  celebrity  of  no  mean 
proportions  in  American  history.  Farragut,  Foote,  and 
Rodgers  were  among  the  already  celebrated  with  whom 
he  had  more  or  less  association,  while  Sampson,  Dewey, 
Schley,  Philip,  Cook,  and  others  of  Spanish  war  days 
were  among  the  embryos. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  Prince  d'Orleans,  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt,  Admiral  Mendez  Nunez  of  San- 
tiago fame,  King  Kalakaua  of  Hawaii,  Admiral 
Beresford,  and  others  were  met  and  known  more  or 
less  intimately,  and  experiences  of  somewhat  rare  in- 
terest were  encountered  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  admiral's  recollection  of  Beecher  is  only  casual, 
but  it  is  worth  quoting.  The  admiraK  then  a  mere  mid- 
shipmite  on  cruise,  was  ashore  with  his  mates,  spending 
the  shore  allowance.     He  adds : 

Sunday  morning  some  one  proposed  going  to  hear  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  after  much  noisy  argument  nearly  all 
of  us  put  our  names  down  on  the  list  as  applicants  for  per- 
mission to  attend  the  services  at  Plymouth  Church.  Five  or 
six  Southern  boys,  whose  resignations  had  been  sent  in, 
said  they  would  go  with  us,  because  they  wanted  to  say  when 
they  reached  home  that  they  had  seen  "the  accursed  Abo- 
litionist." Plymouth  Church  had  to  accommodate  such 
crowds  that  after  the  pews  were  filled,  seats  at  their  outer 
ends  could  be  turned  down,  taking  up  the  space  in  the  aisles. 
These  seats  had  been  reserved  for  us,  so  that  when  Mr. 
Beecher   reached   his   pulpit,   he   looked   down   at  two   lines   of 


youngsters  in  blue  jackets  with  brass  buttons,  and  bright 
anchors  on  their  rolling  collars.  Whether  this  addition  to 
his  congregation  affected  his  sermon  I  can  not  tell.  I  only 
know  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  patriotic  ecstasy,  wanting  to 
cry  one  moment  and  cheer  the  next.  When  we  left  the 
church,  and  fell  into  ranks  outside,  there  was  an  awed 
silence.  At  last  one  of  the  Southerners  said  in  a  husky  voice, 
Well,  fellows,  I'm  going  South,  all  the  same.  My  people 
are  there,  and  I  still  believe  we  are  right,  but  you  can  bet 
your  life  I'll  never  curse  that  man  again!" 

Clark,  in  his  then  humble  capacity,  had  the  honor 
of  fighting  with  Farragut  at  Mobile,  and  of  that  critical 
period  he  gives  many  absorbing  stories,  none  better 
than  the  following  incident  relating  to  Farragut  him- 
self: 

It  was  the  morning  of  August  5th  when  we  fell  into  line 
to  pass  the  forts  and  attack  the  Confederate  fleet  at  the 
entrance  of  Mobile  Bay.  The  admiral  had  inspected  our 
ship  a  few  days  before.  He  had  shown  particular  anxiety 
to  have  the  guns  trained  as  far  forward  as  possible,  and 
when  the  eleven-inch  pivot  gun  had  been  trained  forward 
until  it  was  almost  against  the  side  of  the  port,  he  was  still 
not  quite  satisfied,  and  in  his  impetuous  fashion  again  called, 
"Haul   away!" 

"But  if  it's  fired  in  that  position  it's  liable  to  blow  away 
the   main   chains,    admiral,"   objected   the   officer   in   command. 

"Well,  blow  them  away,  then !  Any  way  to  get  a  shot  in 
first  thing!" 

Very  little  of  the  strenuous  or  of  the  repellent  side 
of  the  Civil  War,  or,  for  that  matter  of  any  portion 
of  his  fifty  years  of  naval  service,  is  given  by  the  ad- 
miral. He  seems  to  prefer  the  happier  memories,  such 
as  the  following: 

During  the  last  few  months  of  the  war  the  men  accepted 
by  the  recruiting  officers,  or  those  for  whom  the  government 
paid  bounties,  were  often  physically  weak  or  too  aged  to  be 
serviceable.  One  day  a  draft  of  men  came  on  board  the 
Ossipee  to  fill  vacancies,  and  our  captain,  recognizing  one  of 
them,  exclaimed,  "Well  if  there  isn't  old  Paul  Jones !  How 
could  they  have  allowed  him  to  leave  the  Naval  Asylum? 
Why,  I  remember  his  being  called  'old  Paul  Jones'  when  J 
was  a  midshipman!" 

As  some  occupation  had  to  be  provided  for  this  ancient 
mariner,  Mr.  Howell  made  him  captain  of  the  starboard 
watch  of  the  afterguard,  a  position  which  gave  him  little  to 
do,  but  plenty  of  opportunity  to  be  in  evidence.  He  used 
to  toddle  about  the  deck  at  all  hours,  with  a  paint  swab 
and  bucket,  cursing — for  the  benefit  of  the  officer-of-the-deck 
— all  the  lazy  lubbers  who  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and 
whose  work  he  was  obliged  to  do.  If  you  offered  to  send 
for  the  "lazy  lubbers,"  he  promptly  objected,  swearing  he 
would  rather  do  all  the  work  himself  than  have  to  instruct 
such  haymakers.  There  was  always  a  most  piratical  expres- 
sion in  his  bleared  old  eyes  as  he  made  these  complaints, 
which  showed  he  particularly  enjoyed  breaking  the  regula- 
tions  about  profanity  in  the  presence  of  an  officer. 

I  once  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  complaint  by  asking  him 
if  he  had  ever  seen  the  admiral  in  any  of  his  cruises. 

"Seen  him?"  he  sneered  contemptuously.  "Knowed  him 
when  he  was  a  cussed  little  squirt  of  a  midshipman,  de- 
pendin'  on  me  and  other  smart  topmen  to  steer  him  straight!" 
and  with  this  tribute  to  Farragut's  early  abilities  our  con- 
versation ended. 

Of  course  it  was  not  long  before  old  Jones  went  under  the 
surgeon's  care.  His  cot  was  swung  under  the  light  poop  deck, 
where  the  officers  often  gathered  to  smoke  after  dinner. 

"What  you  got  there?"  would  be  his  greeting  to  the  stew- 
ard,  coming  from  the  cabin,   a   dish   in  his  hand. 

"Just  a  little  pudding,  Jones,  that  the  captain  has  sent 
you." 

"What  the  hell's  the  matter  with  it,  that  he  can't  eat  it?" 
If  the  steward,  on  this,  showed  a  disposition  to  sheer  off  he 
would  be  rounded  to  with,  "Here!  put  that  down.  I'll  see 
about  it  by  and  by."  Jones  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  the 
pudding,  but  wished  to  have  it  thoroughly  understood  that 
nothing  like  gratitude  or  obligation  was  entailed.  He  was 
soon  shipped  back  to  the  asylum  at  Philadelphia,  later  known 
as  the  Naval   Home. 

After  the  Civil  War  Clark  was  assigned  to  duty  on 
the  noted  ship  Vanderbilt  for  a  cruise  around  South 
America,  and  while  on  this  service  participated  in  the 
incident  of  the  Spanish  bombardment  of  Valparaiso. 
It  was  here  that  he  met  both  Beresford  and  Nunez, 
the  former  at  that  time  only  a  midshipman  on  the  Brit- 
ish flagship.  In  much  detail  Clark  reviews  the  bom- 
bardment, and  makes  clear  the  circumstances  leading 
up  to  the  Spanish  admiral's  determination  to  attack  the 
city  regardless  of  British  and  American  opposition. 
He  gives  the  following,  among  other  incidents,  in  con- 
nection with  the  situation : 

The  Valparaisans  still  cherished  a  faint  hope  that  the 
Spaniards  might  relent,  or  that  we  might  be  induced  to  inter- 
pose. In  fact,  we  were  regarded  for  a  time  with  enthusiasm, 
in  the  light  of  their  sole  defenders,  and  I  remember  seeing 
illuminations  in  the  plaza  of  Valparaiso  in  honor  of  the 
squadron  "de  los  Estados  Unidos."  Commodore  Rodgers  now 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  dispel  these  false  hopes,  and 
spoke  out  decisively.  A  large  delegation  of  foreign  resi- 
dents had  come  on  board  the  Vanderbilt.  stating  that  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power  they  made  the  commodore  official 
protector  of  the  rights  of  their  respective  countries.  The 
insistent  urging  of  General  Kilpatrick.  the  American  consul- 
general,  was  supported  by  an  Englishman,  one  who  had  been 
an  ardent  Southern  sympathizer  just  a  few  months  before. 
He  drew  an  animated  picture  of  the  gratitude  his  country- 
men would  feel  towards  Americans,  winding  up  with  the 
phrase,    "blood   is   thicker   than    water." 

"Yes,"  retorted  the  commodore,  losing  his  hitherto  un- 
ruffled serenity,  "but  I  notice  that  you  would  have  America 
contribute   all   the  blood !" 

Then  turning  to  the  minister  and  delegation,  "We  are  not 
afraid  to  fight,  even  against  great  odds ;  but  England  must 
be  involved.  All  I  ask  is  a  cutter  with  the  English  flag 
flying,  to  tow  astern  of  the  Vanderbilt !  The  gratitude  you 
speak  of  would  not  prevent  certain  Englishmen  from  fitting 
out  new  Alabamas  and  Floridas  to  destroy  what  little  com- 
merce  we   have   left,   should   we   get   into   a   war   with    Spain." 

The  British  admiral,  acting  under  orders  from  Lon- 
don, refused  to  intervene,  and  the  bombardment  took 
place.  Subsequently  the  Spanish  fleet  was  crushed  in 
an  attack  on  Peru. 

In  speaking  of  his  commander's  services  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Valparaisan  complication  and  in  other 
critical  affairs.  Admiral  Clark  takes  occasion  to  pay  an 


impressive  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  American  naval 
officer.     He  says: 

Many  of  us,  knowing  how  well  and  devotedly  Commodore 
Rodgers  had  served  his  country  and  how  great  were  his 
natural  abilities,  felt  that  he  had  been  insufficiently  rewarded, 
and  that  he  should  at  least  have  been  advanced  a  grade. 
But  once,  when  this  subject  was  touched  upon,  he  said  that 
he  considered  the  country  had  treated  him  generously.  Con- 
tact with  such  an  officer  and  his  ideals  could  not  but  have 
its  effect  upon  the  young  men  serving  under  him,  making 
them  feel  that  good  and  even  heroic  services  should  be 
rendered,  not  for  the  sake  of  rewards,  but  in  return  for  the 
education   given   them  and   for  their   honorable   life  positions. 

Commodore  Rodgers  has  not  been  the  only  officer  to  express 
these  views.  Admiral  John  C.  Watson,  the  personal  aide 
and  favorite  of  Farragut,  when  claims  were  being  made  for 
his  advancement,  requested  that  they  be  not  urged ;  the 
intrepid  Cassel  entered  his  protest  against  the  promotion 
given  him  over  his  brother  officers;  and  even  the  wonderful 
Cushing,  whose  exploits  were  said  "to  have  spoiled  romance," 
never  complained  of  their  meager  recognition  by  an  advance 
of  one  grade. 

These  truly  chivalric  men  felt  that  a  promotion  nobly 
earned,  nobly  inspired,  but  that  an  advance  undeserved 
brought  dishonor  on  the  recipient,  depressed  the  worthy  who 
were  passed  over,  and  encouraged  the  selfish  and  unscrupu- 
lous who  possessed  regrettable  influence. 

It  has  been  this  spirit  permeating  our  naval  service  that 
has  made  it  what  it  is — able  to  keep  its  efficiency  through 
long  periods  of  peace,  and  to  give  a  fine  account  of  itself 
when   the   hour   for   action  has   arrived. 

Cruises  in  the  Orient  "in  the  days  when  hospitality 
was  princely"  are  described  by  the  admiral : 

Those  were  the  days  of  long-drawn-out  dinners,  a  regi- 
ment of  wine  glasses  standing  by  each  plate,  and  your  own 
Chinese  "boy"  behind  your  chair,  to  see  that  you  were  served 
exactly  as  you  would  have  been  at  home.  I  believe  these 
customs  are  things  of  the  past.  In  China,  as  elsewhere,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  good  form  to  play  with  food  and  wine 
through  an  entire  evening,  and  though  many  in  the  Orient 
still  put  everything  except  their  souls  in  the  keeping  of  their 
"boys,"  they  no  longer  consider  it  necessary  to  be  served 
by  them  in  a  friend's  house. 

Coming  down  to  the  historic  race  of  the  Oregon,  Ad- 
miral Clark  tells  little  that  is  new  beyond  the  vivid 
sense  he  imparts  of  the  personal  aspect  of  the  trip — 
the  personal  aspect  both  as  to  himself  and  as  to  his 
men.     Of  himself  the  admiral  says: 

The  forty-eight  hours  that  I  was  in  command  before  we 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  were  confused  and  hurried.  Stores 
were  being  rushed  aboard,  coaling  going  on,  and  officers 
reporting  for  duty.  Whatever  I  might  feel  about  the  general 
character  of  my  officers  and  crew,  I  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  very  few  among  them,  and  I  can  well  remem- 
ber in  the  crowd  of  strange  faces  surrounding  me  what  a 
satisfaction  it  was  to  come  across  an  old  orderly  who  had 
been  with  me  on  the  receiving  ship  Independence.  He  en 
tered  the  cabin  to  report  at  8  o'clock  the  first  night  I  was 
on  board.  I  was  feeling  tired  and  a  little  oppressed  with 
the  thought  of  the  long  and  uncertain  voyage  before  me, 
and  when  I  looked  up  into  this  familiar  face  instead  of 
the  strange  one  I  had  expected  to  see,  it  meant  more  to  me 
than   could  easily  be  imagined. 

Concerning  the  men  the  admiral  says: 

When  Chief  Engineer  Milligan  informed  me  that  he  thought 
we  should  never  allow  salt  water  to  enter  the  boilers  I  fell 
it  was  asking  almost  too  much  of  the  endurance  of  the  crew. 
It  meant  not  only  reducing  their  drinking  supply,  but  that 
the  quantity  served  out  would  often  be  so  warm  as  to  be 
quite  unpalatable.  When  I  explained  to  the  men,  however, 
that  salt  water  in  the  boilers  meant  scale,  and  that  scale 
would  reduce  our  speed,  delay  us  in  getting  to  the  seat  of 
war,  and  might  impair  our  efficiency  in  battle,  the  depriva- 
tion was  borne  without  a  murmur.  The  very  small  quantity 
of  ice  that  was  made  on  board  went  to  the  firemen  and  coal 
passers,  and  however  much  the  rest  of  us  may  have  longed 
for  a  little  to  cool  the  lukewarm  drinking  water,  I  know 
that  it  was   not  only  willingly,   but   cheerfully  given  up. 

Another  of  the  chief  engineer's  suggestions  was  the  reserva- 
tion for  emergencies  of  a  part  of  the  Cardiff  coal  taken  on 
at  San  Francisco.  This  arrangement  entailed  extra  work  for 
the  men,  and  that  of  a  most  exhausting  kind,  but  their  desire 
to  preserve  these  "dusky  diamonds"  was  as  keen  as  if  they 
had  been  real  jewels.  The  fact  that  the  Oregon  never  stayed 
or  slackened  in  her  race,  and  was  able  to  lead  in  the  hour  of 
battle,  was  undoubtedly  due  to  this  oneness  of  feeling  in  her 
officers  and  crew.  Everything  must  be  done  and  everything 
borne   to   get   the   best   out   of   the   ship. 

Of  the  prolonged  and  embittered  controversy  between 
Admiral  Sampson  and  Commodore  Schley,  Clark  says 
virtually  nothing,  confining  himself  to  a  remark  that 
Admiral  Sampson  "was  much  disturbed  by  the  report 
that  our  fleet  under  Commodore  Schley,  which  was 
blockading  Santiago,  had  retired  to  the  westward." 

Admiral  Clark's  book  closes  with  a  reproduction  of 
the  log  of  the  Oregon's  journev,  but  before  these  last 
pages  are  reached  the  admiral  closes  his  own  part  of 
the  story  of  his  fifty  years  with  this  characteristic 
touch : 

There  are  a  few  occasions  in  a  man's  life  which  will 
remain  with  him  always.  That  was  one,  and  another,  which 
I  can  never  forget,  was  the  day  when,  broken  in  health,  I 
left  the  Oregon,  It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  the  boat  in 
which  I  was  to  be  rowed  to  the  northbound  steamer  was 
manned  by  my  officers.  That  is  an  honor  deeply  appreciated 
by  any  captain.  But  I  was  surprised  and  hurt,  as  we  left  the 
ship's  side,  that  none  of  the  men  were  visible.  Suddenly, 
as  if  moved  by  one  spring,  they  rose  from  the  decks  where 
they  had  been  lying  concealed,  and  led  by  old  Murphy,  the 
chief  boatswain's  mate,  joined  in  a  ringing  shout  of  "God 
bless  our  captain."  So  the  last  impression  I  had  of  the 
Oregon,  as  we  rowed  away,  was  a  forest  of  waving  arms 
and  tossing  caps,  seen  through  a  mist,  although  the  day  was 
clear   and  bright. 

During  my  recovery  from  illness  it  was  a  great  happiness 
to  me  to  read  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Oregon 
was  received  when  she  came  north  with  the  other  ships. 
The  fact  that  I  was  not  bearing  a  prominent  part  in  these 
festivities  rather  added  to  than  detracted  from  this  feeling. 
for  I  have  never  learned  to  be  happv  or  easv  in  the  spot- 
light. 

My  Fifty  Years  in  the  Navy.  By  Re; 
Charles  E.  Clark,  U.  S.  N.  Boston:  Little, 
Co.;  $2.50  net. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation reports  clearings  for  the  six-<lay  week 
ended  Saturday,  November  10th.  of  $92,823,- 
S83.05.  as  compared  with  $80,055,120.93,  the 
total  for  the  corresponding  five-day  week 
last  year.  Saturday's  clearings  were  $14,- 
260,249.87.  
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York  Times  Annalist  remarks  that  "the  idea 
that  the  war  can  be  paid  for  by  a  levy  on 
the  capital  wealth  of  the  country  has  been 
found  so  engaging  with  the  advanced  school 
of  political  thought  that  the  popularity  is 
not  altogether  surprising.''  Eonar  Law.  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  at  a  congress  of 
British  trade  unions  declared  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  practicability  of  this  particular 
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specific  for  the  financial  and  economic  ills 
which  the  conflict  had  produced.  Although 
not  totally  rejecting  the  idea,  he  was  "em- 
phatic in  his  disapproval  of  any  such  revolu- 
tionary procedure  while  the  war  still  absorbs 
every  atten;: 

He  "based  his  arguments  chiefly  on  the 
danger  to  the  credit  structure  should  any 
endeavor  be  made  to  interfere  with  its 
foundations,  and  could  clearly  foresee  a  seri- 
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ous  derangement  of  the  fiscal  machinery  if 
the  experiment  were  tried  of  causing  capital 
to  do  something  which  it  was  never  intended 
to  do,  and  which,  to  the  majority  of  people, 
must  seem  quite  impracticable.'"  The  An- 
7ialist  correspondent  writes  further  on  this 
topic : 

"Capital  is  only  income,  the  product  of 
energy  invested  in  a  permanent  form,  and, 
when  it  has  been  so  employed,  it  can  not 
be  used  afresh  for  some  totally  new  purpose. 
A  great  deal  of  confusion  exists  regarding 
wealth,  or  capital,  and  what  actually  rep- 
resents it.  The  capitalized  possessions  of 
any  nation  consist  of  land,  railways,  build- 
ings, works  of  art,  and  the  heap  of  mis- 
cellaneous belongings  of  a  modern  com- 
munity, and  such  other  assets  as  it  may  have 
acquired  in  countries  in  need  of  develop- 
ment. 'He's  worth  a  lot  of  money  and  could 
easily  spare  a  part  of  his  fortune.'  is  a  remark 
frequently  heard  from  the  less  thinking.  And 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  popular  idea  that  'a 
man  with  money'  always  has  it  readily  acces- 
sible; in  fact,  that  it  consists  of  currency 
rendering  perfectly  simple  the  business  of 
applying  it  in  any  direction  either  voluntarily 
or  under  compulsion. 

"It  must  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  notions  are  entertained  that  the  capital 
levy,  or  tax  on  wealth,  finds  so  many  ad- 
herents, and  until  they  can  be  dispossessed 
of  such  uneconomic  doctrines  the  theory  will 
continue  to  find  many  supporters.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  current  war  ex- 
penditure might  be  met  by  a  tax  on  capital, 
and  others  who  think  the  business  of  paying 
off  the  war  debt  when  the  contest  is  ended 
can  be  accomplished  by  similar  means.  But 
both  parties  seem  to  be  indulging  in  an  en- 
tirely false  reasoning.  Immovable,  or  even 
portable,  assets  can  not  be  used  to  pay  daily 
maturing  liabilities  or  to  liquidate  accumu- 
lated debts ;  not,  at  least,  by  any  financial 
method  which  would  be  unlikely  to  cause  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.'* 


The  second  Liberty  Loan  has  absorbed  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  banks,  bond 
houses,  and  trade  organizations  throughout 
the  country  during  the  month  of  October. 
In  many  territories  the  number  of  expert 
bond  salesmen  available  for  the  work  was 
reduced  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  first  loan  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber who  had  gone  into  military   service. 

During  the  month  bond  prices  declined 
about  1 14  per  cent.,  the  average  price  of 
forty  selected  Wall  Street  Journal  issues  on 
October  27th  being  86.73,  compared  with 
88.15  on  September  27,  1917,  while  the  de- 
cline compared  with  October  29,  1916,  was 
S^j   per  cent. 

No  public  offering  were  made,  but  it  was 
announced  that  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company  sold  privately  an  issue  of  $15,000,- 
000  6  per  cent,  notes  covering  a  period  of 
two  years ;  in  serial  form  at  three  months' 
time  with  required  renewals.  This  is  in  effect 
a  consolidation  of  their  outstanding  short- 
term  indebtedness. 

Liberty  Loan  Zl/>s  remain  firm  with  con- 
siderable  trading  slightly  under  par. 

The  municipal  market  has  been  firm  during 
the  month.  Early  in  October  the  City  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  ottered  $1,090,000  4j/$ 
per  cent,  bonds,  but  sold  only  $250,000  to  a 
local  bank,  bids  for  the  balance  being  rejected. 
The  City  of  Cincinnati  sold  $920,000  4£a 
per  cent,  bonds  at  an  average  price  slightly 
under  102.  The  City  of  Dallas  offered  $500,- 
000  4  per  cent,  bonds,    but  rejected   all   bids. 


The  money  market  has  been  stable  through- 
out the  past  month,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
usual demands  upon  it.  Early  in  the  month 
a  money  committee  was  organized  in  Xew 
York,  headed  by  the  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  and  with  the  presidents  of 
eight  of  the  larger  banks  and  trust  companies 
as  members.  A  fund  of  $200,000,000  was 
placed  at  its  disposal,  the  purpose  being  to 
meet  any  unusual  demands  and  see  that  all 
legitimate  needs  were  cared  for.  About  one- 
half  of  the  fund  was  used.  It  is  probable 
that  the  committee  will  be  continued. 

"Without  much  change  in  rates  the  tendency 
has  been  to  greater  strength.  Time  money 
to  6  per  cent. :  commercial  paper 
about  the  same;  call  loans  3  to  4  per  cent. 
Country  bank  borrowings  have  been  light, 
but  balances  here  have  been  reduced  by  con- 
stant withdrawals  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  Payments  by  interior  banks  for 
the  succeeding  issues  of  treasury  certificates 
have  not  been  equal  to  these  withdrawals,  as 
appears  by  the  losses  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Xew  York  through  the  gold  settle- 
ment fund.  On  August  3d  the  Xew  York 
bank  had  $255,000,000  to  its  credit  in  the 
gold  settlement  fund  :  since  then  it  has  trans- 
ferred $50,000,000  from  its  vaults  to  replenish 
the  fund,  and  on  October  26th  it  had  $36.- 
496,000  to  its  credit  there.  The  movement  to 
the  country  is  usual  at  this  season,  but  may 
be  reversed  by  payments  upon  the  govern- 
ment   loan.      The    money    market    is    not    ex- 


pected   to    show    much    change    between    now 
and  the  first  of  the  year. 


In  commenting  on  the  recent  decline  in 
stock  exchange  prices  Bradstreet's  remarks 
that  "long-continued  and  large  declines  are 
almost  invariably  the  result  of  a  number  of 
varied  causes."  While  these  declines  created 
"no  small  degree  of  apprehension,"  the  symp- 
toms of  a  panic  "were  notably  absent.'"  As 
far  as  this  paper  found  it  possible  to  gen- 
eralize regarding  such  a  complex  matter,  the 
recessions  could  be  ascribed  "to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  country's  capital  from  the  se- 
curities market  on  account  of  the  war,  the 
necessity  of  employing  it  in  support  of  the 
government's  war  loans  being  a  compelling 
factor."  This  factor  was  supplemented  by 
"the  uncertainty  regarding  the  extent  and 
effects  of  the  heavy  war  taxation  upon  both 
corporations  and  individuals,  resulting  in  a 
heavy  liquidation  of  both  investment  and 
speculative  holdings,  which  gave  a  fair  field 
for  successful  operations  on  the  bear  side  of 
the  account.'"  Bankers  and  leading  stock 
market  interests  alike  "preserved  their  equa- 
nimity under  these  trying  circumstances." 
In  such  quarters  no  countenance  was  given  to 
suggestions  coming  from  outside  quarters  that 
the  situation  called  for  the  closing  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  or  the  fixing  of  minimum 
prices.  Drastic  action  of  that  kind  was  held 
to  be  unnecessary,  "there  being  no  apparent 
impairment  of  the  stock  market's  mechanism, 
while  such  a  course  would  be  calculated  to 
forfeit  the  commanding  position  the  United 
States  had  obtained  on  account  of  the  war 
in  the  finances  of  the  world." 
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and  material  costs,  but  an  important  reason 
for  this  showing  was  to  be  found  in  this  fact 
— "maintenance  expenditures  have  been  arbi- 
trarily repressed."  Railroad  officers  are  said 
to  have  admitted  that  the  transportation  plant 
as  a  whole  "is  not  being  kept  up,  entirely 
aside  from  any  question  of  expansion  to  meel 
growing  traffic,"  and  statistics  "appear  to  beai 
them   out    in   this   statement.'" 


McDonnell  &  Co.  expect  to  move  about 
the  middle  of  December  into  the  new  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange  building  now  nearing 
completion  on  Montgomery  Street  near  Cali- 
fornia.   

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  from  their  Butte  office  over 
their  private  wire:  "Xew  campaign  has  been 
started  by ,  I.  W.  W.  and  German  agents 
throughout  Montana  to  stop  operation  of 
mills  supplying  lumber  to  copper  mines  in 
an  endeavor  to  force  a  shut-down  of  mining 
operations.  Washington  has  wired  the 
United  States  district  attorney  in  Butte  to 
order  county  and  state  officers  to  arrest  im- 
mediately  all    persons  conducting  this   agita 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
taken  action  which  indicates  its  own  desire  to 
at  once  reopen  the  case  of  the  railways  in 
their  appeal  for  higher  rates.  In  its  decision 
rendered  on  June  27th  last  the  commission, 
while  granting  the  petition  in  part  only,  held 
that  a  conclusive  showing  had  not  been  made 
for  the  full  15  per  cent  asked,  hut  that  it 
would  permit  a  further  presentation  of  the 
case  later.  At  a  preliminary  hearing  last  week 
counsel  for  the  Eastern  roads  asked  that  a  re- 
hearing upon  the  merits  of  the  case  be  fixed 
sixty  days  hence,  at  which  time  the  roads 
would  present  a  statement  of  their  earnings 
and  expenditures  during  the  fall  months. 
The  commission,  instead  of  simply  granting 
the  request  for  a  re-hearing  at  that  time,  sug-i 
gested   through   a  letter  by   its  secretary   that 


d 
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Through  Girvin  &  Miller  the  Whittier 
Water  Company  has  made  public  its  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1917,  as 
follows :  Gross  earnings,  $122.708.27 :  ope- 
rating expenses,  maintenance,  and  taxes, 
$77,841.66 ;  making  net  earnings  of  $44,- 
466.61  :  less  bonded  interest  of  $8822.50  :  total 
net  earnings  of  $35,644.11.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  net  earnings  of  this  relatively  small 
public  utility  corporation,  after  deducting 
operating  expenses  and  all  taxes,  amounted 
to  more  than  five  times  the  bond  interest  re- 
quirements. This  is  considered  a  remark- 
able showing  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  high 
operating  costs  of  the  present  times,  and 
shows  an  unusually  wide  margin  of  safety  in 
earnings.  

The  announcement  that  the  seventh  Ger- 
man war  loan,  subscriptions  for  which  closed 
on  October  18th,  had  brought  in  a  total  of 
12,430.000.000  marks,  or  nominally  $3,107.- 
500.000,  raised  some  familiar  questions.  A 
total  war  debt  of  72.416,300,000  marks,  or 
$1S.104.000,000.  has  now  been  created  in  the 
seven  war  loans.  On  this  amount,  which  ex- 
cludes treasury  bills  outstanding  or  dis- 
counted at  the  Reichsbank,  the  annual  in- 
terest charge  is.  roughly,  $900,000,000.  Early 
in  1916,  when  Germany  was  still  refusing  to 
impose  any  heavy  war  taxation  on  its  people 
(being  still  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  making 
France  and  England  pay  the  German  war  ex- 
penses through  a  stupendous  indemnity  I.  it 
was  estimated  that  about  one-sixth  of  the 
proceeds  of  its  war  loans  had  to  be  used  to 
meet  interest  on  the  existing  war  debt. 

In  another  year  or  two  one-fourth  would 
have  to  be  thus  used.  Last  April  the  German 
government  began  to  put  on  additional  taxes. 
Those  on  coal,  transportation,  and  war  profits 
were  estimated  to  bring  in  $312,000,000.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1914,  the 
empire's  revenue  from  all  sources  except 
loans  was  $851,000,000.  including  $220,000,- 
000  from  post  and  telegraph  and  $41,000,000 
from   railways.  _____ 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  railroads  have  been  falling  be- 
hind in  their  up-keep  expenditures.  Returns 
for  all  roads  "show  the  smallest  percentage 
of  increase  in  maintenance."  However,  the 
net  operating  revenues  of  the  roads  have  not 
been  as  good  as  they  appeared  to  be.  Rea- 
sons for  this  insufficient  repair  of  property 
are  found  in  shortage  of  labor  and  material 
of  all  classes.  Xet  earnings  of  the  railroads 
have  been  running  about  even  with  those  for 
last  year,  despite  the  great  advance  in  wages 
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if,  as  alleged,  earnings  were  inadequate  to 
meet  increased  operating  expenses  a  delay  of 
sixty  days  in  beginning  the  hearing  was  inad- 
visable, and  asked  that  the  evidence  be  sub- 
mitted at  once.  The  hearing  was  set  accord- 
ingly  for  Xovember  5th. 


The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Limited,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  has  acquired 
by  means  of  conveyance  and  merger  the  busi- 
nesses, properties,  and  all  assignable  assets 
of  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Corporation, 
the  Samuel  L.  Moore  &  Sons  Corporation, 
and  has  leased  the  properties  of  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  the  L'nion 
Iron  Works  Company,  the  Union  Iron  Works 
Dry  Dock  Company,  all  of  which  five  corpora- 
tions are  subsidiaries  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Limited,  has  taken  over  all  of  the  assignable 
contracts  and  acquired  all  of  the  current  ac- 
counts of  the  five  corporations  and  will  here- 
after operate  in  its  own  name  all  the  proper- 
ties which  it  has  thus  acquired  or  leased  and 
will  meet  all  obligations  when  due.  It  has 
also  acquired  and  will  hereafter  operate  in 
its  own  name  the  shipbuilding  plant  located 
at  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland,  heretofore  ope- 
rated by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  It 
will  carry  out  and  perform  without  interrup- 
tion all  contracts  relating  to  the  operation  of 
the  properties  which  it  has  thus  acquired  or 
leased. 
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A  GERMAN  HATE. 


A.  Curtis  Roth  Writes  from  His  Experience  as  an 
American  Consul  in  Saxony. 

The   German  lays  his  plans  long  and  deep. 
He   works   quietly    and   unswervingly.      Senti- 
mental   beyond    other    peoples,    the    Germans 
have   an   element  of  diabolical   cold   precision 
I  about  them  when  aroused.      The  "furor  Teu- 
[  tonicus,"   which   Tacitus   mentions,   is   not  the 
I  surging  impetuosity  of  passion,  but   it  is   the 
!  implacable,  feelingless,  unmoral  vindictiveness 
of  a   "hatred  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  heart." 
I  Northern    France   is   transformed   into   a   mis- 
.  erable  desert,  where  not  even  a  jackal  might 
;  care  to  dwell,  and  this  is  not  done  in  a  wild 
flare    of   thoughtless    anger,    but   according   to 
deliberate  plan   and  in  a   spirit  of  impersonal 
inhumanity.     In  Belgium  and  in  Serbia  frantic 
civilians  shoot  at  the  passing  troops,   and  in 
,  callous   discipline  the   soldiers   assemble   men, 
women,  and  children  within  a  public  place  and 
fire    machine-like    volleys    into    them    until    a 
writhing  mass  bears  testimony  to  the  dreadful 
"German  justice." 

The  "furor  Teutonicus,"  at  which  even  the 
hardy  old  Romans  shuddered,  is  doubly  dan- 
gerous in  that  it  is  a  fury  without  heat.  It 
is,  probably,  worthy  of  comment  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  the  only  civilized  peoples  who  en- 
deavor to  justify  intellectually  inhuman  sav- 
ageness.  All  peoples  commit  acts  of  savagery 
and  barbarity  in  war  times,  but  the  Germans 
alone  stand  unabashed  and  coolly  frank  in  the 
welter  of  blood  and  tears  and  in  the  chaotic 
destruction  wrought  by  them,  approving  and 
justifying  their  work  by  mathematically  exact 
processes  of  mind.  It  is  this  peculiar  turn  of 
mind  that  has  made  the  world  to  feel  that  life 
and  liberty  are  no  longer  secure  with  Germany 
rampant. 

;  All  the  power  of  this  subtle,  unmerciful, 
and  unyielding  hatred — hatred  of  the  mind — 
of  which  Germany  is  capable  has  been  turned 
against  the  United  States.  It  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  passionate  outbursts  against  indi- 
vidual Americans.  It  is  not  expressed  in 
noisy  fits  of  anger,  such  as  we  could  under- 
stand and  make  excuse  for.  It  is  expressed 
4n  cold,  quiet,  decorous  resolution.  There 
has  been  an  "American  problem"  in  Ger- 
many for  more  than  two  years,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  this  problem  has  been  all  along  re- 
ceiving the  rapt  attention  of  the  best  German 
minds.  For  more  than  two  years  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  nursing  the  conviction  that 
America  has  been  piling  up  a  heavy  debt 
against  Germany.  More  than  two  years  ago 
the  Germans  arrived  at  the  decision  that  "a 
day  of  settlement  must  come  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,"  and  once  this 
idea  became  implanted  in  their  minds  no 
power  short  of  a  most  thorough  whipping 
could  ever  drive  it  out. 

With  characteristic  German  conscientious 
thoroughness    this    account    will    be   kept    and 
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studied  and  all  manner  of  means  will  be  de- 
vised for  "settlement."  Other  people  *would 
forget  when  the  stress  and  storm  had  passed 
away,  but  the  Germans  will  no  more  forget 
than  they  will  forget  the  Latin  roots  and  the 
principles  of  Euclid  that  were  drilled  into 
them  during  their  gymnasium  days.  Over  and 
over  again,  and  pleasantly  enough  at  that, 
my  German  friends  assured  me  that  "a  day 
of  reckoning  must  come  between  Germany 
and  America  and  that  America  had  a  long 
score  to   settle  for." 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  all  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  in  their  traditional  good- 
will and  easy-going  friendliness  are  reluctant 
to  believe  that  America  must  take  up  a  duel 
of  life  and  death  and  overwhelm  a  neighbor- 
ing people,  that  there  is  blood  feud  between 
our  country  and  the  Germans,  and  that  the 
German  leaders  have  •  long  since  determined 
that  this  world  is  not  large  enough  for  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  to  go  on  exist- 
ing side  by  side.  I  know  that  this  sounds 
far-fetched,  but  I  have  tried  in  this  article 
to  state  clearly  my  reasons  for  this  belief. 
Great  Britain  likewise  felt  that  the  promise 
of  "Der  Tag"  was  far-fetched  until  the  day 
itself  had  dawned  and  the  peaceful  world 
crumpled  about  her  ears. 

The  Germans  now  drink  a  new  "Der  Tag," 
and  when  they  drink  this  toast  they  see  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  lowered  into  the  mud  be- 
fore the  "people  best  fitted  to  survive." 

"Look  beyond  England,  look  to  the  United 
States  for  the  real  enemy  that  Germany  must 
conquer,"  was  the  substance  of  the  great  Bis- 
marck's warning  to  his  people.  And  today 
the  Germans  are  echoing  this  everywhere. 
Moreover,  their  "will"  to  settle  with  this  coun- 
try once  for  all  is  more  deeply  seated  than 
ever  was  their  determination  to  settle  with 
Great  Britain.  The  coming  contest  between 
Germany  and  America  the  Germans  feel  is  to 
be  a  contest  between  manhood  and  hypocrisy, 
in  which  manhood  is  bound  to  win.  One  who 
knows  the  German  people  well  and  their  atti- 
tude of  the  last  two  years  toward  us  feels 
compelled  to  say:     "On  guard,  America!" 

During  the  tense  weeks  of  the  early  period 
of  the  Lusitania  controversy  there  appeared 
in  many  of  the  smaller  German  newspapers  a 
series  of  articles  designed  to  impress  the  Ger- 
man wage-earners  with  the  great  dangers  to 
the  workers  of  the  world  of  a  powerful  people 
ruled  by  a  plutocracy.  Phrased  i  n  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  this  was  the  message  con- 
veyed to  the  German  workers :  "The  Ameri- 
can republic  is  a  nation  ruled  by  gold.  The 
gold  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  upstarts,  utterly 
selfish,  utterly  irresponsible,  utterly  without 
understanding  of  their  duties  to  the  people 
over  whom  they  rule,  which  understanding 
comes  only  with  the  growth  of  traditions." 
The  American  workmen  were  said  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  their  masters,  having  no  re- 
dress for  injuries  suffered,  because  the  money 
lords  owned  the  government,  from  the  ballot- 
boxes  to  the  courts.  The  manly  independ- 
ence and  superior  advantages  of  the  German 
workers   were   emphasized. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  popu- 
lar with  the  people  of  the  German  working 
class.  In  the  minds  of  German  industrial  and 
peasant  labor  America  has  long  stood  for  the 
land  of  splendid  opportunity,  for  the  land  of 
large-hearted  hospitality,  for  the  land  of  broad 
tolerance  and  liberty.  Much  work  had  to  be 
done,  therefore,  to  destroy  "the  American 
myth,"  as  the  German  war  writers  branded  it, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  German  masses 
for  stern  duties  ahead.  If  there  was  one 
country  on  earth  before  the  war  which  en- 
joyed some  admiration  from  the  German 
people  that  country'  was  America.  It  was 
the  task  of  the  German  leaders  to  turn  this 
admiration  to  hate  and  to  loathing,  and  they 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  their  task. 

What  a  terrible  awakening  the  American 
pacifist  would  have  if  he  could  look  into  the 
hearts  of  the  German  people  today.  The 
German  state  of  mind  can  be  sharply  defined 
because  the  German  people  think  as  one  about 
their  enemies.  They  think  as  their  leaders 
think.  Thus  the  Germans  rather  like  the  Rus- 
sians and  they  have  hopes  of  beating  the 
Slavs  into  a  state  of  friendship.  They  pity 
the  French  and  do  not  dislike  them,  although 
they  feel  that  they  must  crush  this  people 
once  for  all.  They  respect  the  British  and 
envy  them  and  they  are  determined  to  re- 
venge themselves  upon  British  arrogance. 
But  they  despise  and  loathe  Americans  and 
they  are  resolved,  cost  what  it  may,  to  make 
our  country  drink  to  the  dregs  out  of  the 
bitter  cup   of  humiliation   and  self-abasement. 

And  no  one  thing  do  the  Germans  find 
more  despicable  about  us  than  our  efforts  and 
talk  in  behalf  of  peace.  They  do  not  under- 
stand this,  but  write  America's  peace  efforts 
to  the  score  of  American  cowardice  and  fiab- 
biness.  The  Germans  ridiculed  Mr.  Ford's 
peace  work  unmercifully,  although  the  fear- 
[  less  honesty  of  purpose  of  this  American  was 
above  all  suspicion.  The  Germans  have  had 
,  but  sneers  for  the  American  peace 
worker,  looking  upon  him  as  a  weakling,  as 
a  God-given  tool  in  the  hands  of  German 
interest,  and  as  a  poor  misguided  fool  unable 
to  read  aright  the  brutal  truths  of  history. 


I  am  certain  that  the  mildest  American 
peace  lover  would  burn  with  indignation  once 
he  was  made  to  understand  how  completely 
the  Germans  misinterpret  his  idealism. — Ex- 
tracted from  copyrighted  article  in  the  Neu- 
York   Sun. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Garrison  Lite 
I  want  to  go  home,  wailed  the  private. 

The  sergeant  and  corporal  the  same. 
For  I'm  tired  of  the  camp  and  the  hikin'. 

The  grub  and   the   rest  of  the  game. 
I'm  willin'   to   do  all   the  fightin'. 

For   that    is   a   game   two   can    play; 
But  I  want  to  go  home,  for  me  goil's  all  alone, 

An'  I  want  to  go  home  today. 

For  I've   marched   'til  me  throat  was  a-crackin', 

'Til  crazed  for  the  want  of  a  drink, 
I've  drilled   'til  me  back  was  a-breakin', 

An'    I    haven't    had    time   to    think. 
And    I"ve   had    me   share   of   policin'. 

And  guard  and  I'm  tired  of  me  lay; 
For  me  goil's  all  alone,  an'  I  want  to  go  home, 

An*  I  want  to  go  home  today. 

Do  they  heed   us  a-dying  in  garrison  life? 
They  say  it's  the  water  and  such. 

We   think  that  more  apt   it's  the  hikin', 
For  the  life  of  a  private  aint  much; 

But  we  know  we  can  fight  if  we  have  to, 
And  they  won't  have  to  show  us  the  way, 

But  me  goil's  all  alone,  an"  I  want  to  go  home, 
An'  I  want  to  go  home  today. 
-From  -Rhymes  of  the  Rookies,"  by  W.  E.  Chris- 
tian.    Published   by   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 


The  Messages. 
"I  can  not  quite   remember.    .    .    .    There  were   five 
Dropt  dead  beside  me  in  the  trench — and  three 
Whispered  their  dying  messages  to  me.    ..." 

Back  from   the   trenches,    more  dead    than   alive, 
Stone-deaf  and  dazed,  and  with  a  broken  knee, 
He    hobbled    slowly,    muttering    vacantly: 

"I  can  not  quite  remember.    .    .    .  There  were  five 
Dropt  dead  beside  me  in  the  trench — and  three 
Whispered  their  dying  messages  to  me.    ..." 

Their    friends    are    waiting,    wondering    how    they 

thrive — 
Waiting  a  word  in  silence  patiently    .     .     . 
But  what  they  said,  or  who  their  friends  may  be 

"I  can  not  quite  remember.    .    .    .   There  were  five 
Dropt  dead  beside  me  in  the  trench — and  three 
Whispered  their  dying  messages  to  me.    .    .    ." 
— Wilfrid    Wilson    Gibson. 


The  Outland  Trails. 
My  head  grew  gray  on  the  outland  trails  where  I 

stood  a  man  with  men; 
And  now  I  whine  like  a  hungry  whelp  to  go  out  on 

the  trails  again. 

How  the  whip  of  a  rifle  lifts  my  heart  to  the  crags 

of  a  hidden  range, 
Where  the  black  pines   circle  the   riven   peak  and 

the  silences  estrange 
A    man    from    himself   and    all    humankind;    where 

the  winds  no  leash   have  known, 
And  the  soul  is  king  of  itself  again,  up  there  with 

the  stars,  alone. 

The  sea-worn  sails  that  idle  hang  in  the  smoke  of 

the  harbor  slips 
Know  a  sweeter  song  than  was  ever  sung  by  the 

fairest   woman's   lips; 
And  the  sea  that  cradles  the  dripping  prow   as  it 

comes   to    its   island    rest 
Is    a    sweeter    place    for    a    weary    head    than    the 

fairest    woman's   breast. 

Where    the    pack-train    plods    in    the    desert    noon 

and  the  world    runs  out  to   space, 
And     the     lone     coyote's     hunger-cry     breaks     the 

startled  ponies'  pace; 
Where  the  visioned  lake   is  a  mockery  and  death 

holds  the  pouch   of  gold, 
There  is  more  of  peace  than   in   all   your  creeds; 

yea,   more  by  a  thousandfold! 

Saddle  and  rifle,  spur  and  rope,  and  the  smell  of 

sage  in   the  rain, 
As  down  the  canon  the  pintos  lope  and  spread  to 

the  shadowed  plain.   .    .    . 
Up   on  the   ledge  where   the   burro  creeps,   patient 

and   sure   and   slow. 
Above  a  valley  floor  that  sleeps  ten  thousand   feet 

below.   .    .    . 

Out  where  the  tumbling  schooner  fights  in  the 
spume    of   the   typhoon's    hate; 

Up  where  the  huskie  bays  the  lights  of  the  North- 
land's frozen  gate.    .    .    . 

Sun  and  wind  and  the  sound  of  rain !  Hunger 
and  thirst  and  strife! 

God!  To  be  out  on  the  trails  again  with  a  grip 
on  the   mane  of  life! 

And    my    woman    sees    and    hides    a    tear,    for    the 

cabin    door  is   wide. 
Unshadowed  by  sons  that  return  no  more,  for  they 

sleep    in   the   ocean-tide. 
Or  out  on  the  desert  sand  unmarked  save   by  the 

rough-hewn    stake, 
For  they  died  like  men  on  the  outland  trails,  but  I 

stay  for  their  mother's  sake; 

Stay    .     .    .    and   dream   of   the  outland   trails  and 

the   songs  of  fighting  men; 
Stay    .    .    .    and   whine  like  a  hungry  whelp  to  go 

out  on  the   trails  again. 
— Henry    Herbert   Knibbs    in    "Camp-Fire    Verse." 

Published  by  DufHcld  &  Co. 


The  new  merchant  marine  flag  designed  by 
Charles  Collens,  a  Boston  architect,  shows  the 
national  shield  in  full  colors  on  a  white  back- 
ground, supported  by  a  blue  anchor  and  bear- 
ing the  letters  "U-  S.  A."  and  "S.  B." 


What  Becomes  of  the  Money  that  Rich 
Men  Leave? 

Are  your  heirs  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
burden  of  caring  for  money  they  have  not 
earned  ?  Can  you  not  recall  young  people 
who  have  been  injured  by  having  large  sums 
of  money  left  them;  who  were  the  victims 
of  hangers-on  and  parasites  ?  Are  you  will- 
ing to  subject  your  son  or  daughter  to  such 
a  risk  ? 

By  making  a  will  and  appointing  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  as 
executor  and  trustee,  you  can  regulate  the 
income  of  your  heirs,  and  if  you  desire  can 
arrange  to  give  them  control  of  the  principal 
as  they  show  fitness  to  handle  it. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  with 
you  the  matter  of  having  your  own  attorney 
write  your  will  and  of  appointing  a  competent 
executor  and  trustee. 

Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 

464   CALIFORNIA  STREET 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

lOS    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savings 

Resources     over    $10,000,000 

A  general  banking  bosmess 

transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking  Accounts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A  Leg AIXET.. President 
Leon  Bocqueraz  and 
J.  M.  Ddpas  ...Vice- 
Presidents 
A.  Bocsquet. Secretary 
W.  F.  Diffy. . .Cashier 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Capital $  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2.310.762.33 

Deposits 62.274,146.22 


Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers' Checks 
available  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Buys  and 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange.  Finances  Exports  and 
Imports.  

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

i  The  German  Bank1 

Savings  Incorporated  1*6S       Commercial 

526    California   St.,    San   Francisco,    Ca). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Sarags  Banks  of  San  Fraodseo 

Mission  Branch.  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

June^Oth.  1917 

Assets £;4..yy..2'Xi.79 

D.-posits i.l  ,:;m,  12n.fi; : 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2J85.170.16 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 2t'9/-12.s.h 

Number  of  Depositors 65,717 

For  the  six  months  ending   inn 
dividend  to  depositors  of  -i  per  cern 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evening- 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Six  Popular  Books  of  Fiction 

A  FLIVVER  AT  THE  FRONT §1  25 

By  William  Yorke  Stevenson. 

THE  SECOND  FIDDLE 1-35 

By  Phyllis  Bottome. 

THE  COMING 1.50 

By  J.  C.  Snaith. 

THE  DWELLING  PLACE  OF  LIGHT 1.60 

By  Winston  Churchill. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  BISHOP 1.50 

By  H.G.  Wells. 

THE  TORTOISE 1.50 

By  E.  F.Benson. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Flivver  at  the  Front. 
The  entire  absence  of  literary  premeditation 
makes  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  war 
books  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  man  who  went  to 
France  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  join  the 
American  Ambulance  Field  Service.  He  saw 
much  of  the  heavy  fighting  at  Verdun  and 
elsewhere  and  is  now  in  command  of  his  sec- 
tion and  a  recipient  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 
The  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  it 
certainly  was  not  written  for  publication. 
Mr.  Stevenson  relates  just  what  happened  to 
him,  and  he  does  it  exuberantly  and  with  an 
eye  that  is  just  as  keen  for  humor  as  for 
horrors.  It  is  from  such  books  that  we  learn 
the  real  nature  of  war,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
to  be  congratulated,  not  only  on  the  success 
of  his  book,  but  also  on  the  fine  humanitarian 
work  that  he  performed  so  bravely  and  so 
modestly. 

At  the  Front  in  a  Flivver.  By  William  Yorke 
Stevenson.  Boston :  Honghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$1.25. 

The  Second  Fiddle. 

War  novels  are  not  yet  distinguished  by 
the  fertility  of  imagination  that  one  might 
expect  from  such  an  inspiration,  but  doubt- 
less that  will  come  with  time  and  realization. 
At  the  present  time  we  find  the  war  used  as 
a  background  for  the  old  sentiments,  jeal- 
ousies, and  passions.  The  motive  changes, 
but  not  the  mechanism. 

When  Sir  Julian  Verny  falls  in  love  with 
Marian  we  know  at  once  that  he  will  not 
marry  her.  Sir  Julian  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect. We  should  not  like  to  marry  him  our- 
selves, but  his  faults  are  those  of  temperament 
rather  than  of  character.  But  as  for  Marian, 
she  simply  perspires  selfishness  and  social  am- 
bition. When  Sir  Julian  decides  that  he  must 
join  the  army,  Marian  rages  with  protest 
and  gives  him  back  his  ring.  Of  course  she 
is   only   using  a  coercive  pressure,    and   when 


MISS  KELLEY 

Private  Inslrnction  and  Secretarial  Work 

1801  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phones  Prospect  4697— Prospect  3620 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 
Sixth  Year    Opened  September  5,  1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 
Telephone  Prospect  250 
GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Master 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young  Boys 


Summer 
';mp,  July 
n  d    August 


Q3URSES  parallel  with  the 
best  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  "at 
Thatchers',  St.  Marks',  St. 
Paul's,  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 


it  fails  she  apologizes  quite  prettily  and  is 
reinstated.  But  when  Sir  Julian  returns 
wounded  and  with  a  sort  of  nervous  paralysis 
Marian  throws  him  overboard  relentlessly, 
and  Sir  Julian  marries  Stella,  who  has  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  feminine  virtues  that 
Marian  lacks.  The  author  makes  no  efforts 
to  hide  her  intentions  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should.  But  in  real  life  Sir  Julian 
would  have  married  Marian  and  they  would 
have  lived  unhappily  ever  after. 

The  idea  is  commonplace  enough,  but  its 
presentation  is  unqualifiedly  *rood.  The  sub- 
sidiary characters  are  numerous  and  well 
drawn.  Stella's  appeal  to  Sir  Julian  is  not 
one  of  pity  for  his  misfortune,  but  of  a  com- 
radeship that  ignores  the  misfortune.  Real 
men  hate  to  be  pitied,  and  the  author  de- 
serves praise  for  her  discernment  and  the  use 
that  she  makes  of  it.  "The  Second  Fiddle" 
is  a  novel  that  will  not  be  left  unfinished. 

The  Second  Fiddle.  By  Phyllis  Bottome. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  §1.35. 


The  Tortoise. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  never  showed  his  skill 
to  better  purpose  than  in  selecting  a  crowd 
of  the  most  commonplace  people  on  earth  and 
making  them  veritably  shine.  There  is  not 
a  single  character  in  his  book  upon  whom  the 
casual  and  undiscerning  eye  would  rest  in  a 
moment's  curiosity.  They  are  the  inhabitants 
of  an  English  country  village,  the  home  of 
a  conventional  mediocrity.  A  visit  to  Lon- 
don is  an  adventure,  and  rather  a  shady  one, 
if  it  is  prolonged  beyond  the  imperative 
needs  of  the  dentist  or  the  physician.  The 
events  of  life  are  church  entertainments,  a 
tennis  game,  or  a  day's  skating  in  winter. 
It  is  English  upper  middle  class  country  life 
in  its  most  deadly  form,  and  only  those  who 
have  seen  it  can  know  how  deadly  this  is. 
But  how  we  love  all  these  people  before  we 
reach    the   last    page. 

There  is  Edward  Heaton,  commonly  known 
as  "Mr.  Teddy."  He  is  an  artist  and  he 
realizes  that  he  has  reached  his  fortieth 
birthday  and  has  accomplished  nothing,  not 
even  marriage.  He  does  not  tell  us,  indeed 
he  does  not  know  it,  that  this  is  due  to  his 
unceasing  devotion  to  his  selfish  mother, 
who  looks  alike  upon  his  art  and  his  possible 
marriage  as  a  threat  to  her  comfort.  Mr. 
Teddy  would  have  liked  to  marry  Miss  Daisy 
Macdonald,  but  now  she,  too,  is  passing  out 
of  youth  and  becoming  "spinsferic."  The 
village  delicately  and  inaudibly  looks  upon  it 
as  a  "settled  thing,"  but  somehow  it  never 
gets  itself  done,  and  poor  Daisy  is  too  vir- 
ginal in  her  mind  to  "take  steps."  Then,  too, 
there  is  Daisy's  sister,  Miss  Marion,  a  grim 
and  determined  lad}'  who  writes  novels  for 
the  parish  magazine  and  smokes  six  cigarettes 
a  day  and  is  therefore  a  Bohemian,  but  is 
forgiven  on  the  score  of  temperament.  Poor 
Miss  Marion  eventually  contracts  a  disease 
with  an  ugly  name  and  dies  like  a  heroine, 
but  not  until  she  has  pushed  Mr.  Teddy  to 
the  point  of  making  up  his  mind. 

The  story  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  plot. 
It  meanders  on  easily  and  pleasantly  and 
humorously  toward  the  end  that  we  foresee. 
The  narration  of  incidents  is  easy  to  any- 
one with  the  knack,  but  it  is  only  the  literary 
artist  who  can  dispense  with  incidents  and 
yet  give  so  deep  a  vision  into  human  nature 
and  its  beauties. 

The  Tortoise.  By  E.  F.  Benson.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 


What  is  Love  ? 

Professor  Paolo  Mantegazza  is  well  known 
among  scientists  as  a  brilliant  Italian  physi- 
ologist and  anthropologist.  Throughout  his 
long  life  the  human  rather  than  the  purely 
technical  side  of  scientific  investigation  and 
research  has  appealed  to  him,  and  by  some 
he  has  been  regarded  rather  as  a  popularizes 
At  least  in  treating  the  physiology  of  the 
emotions  he  is  not  content  to  limit  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  purely  physical  pro- 
cess and  chemical  reactions. 

This  is  preeminently  the  case  with  his 
"Physiology  of  Love,"  which  has  just  been 
translated  into  English  by  Ernesto  Begni,  un- 
der the  title  of  "The  Book  of  Love."  Surely 
it  is  a  theme  that  has  been  paramount  in 
prose  and  poetry  from  the  beginning  of  human 
speech,  but  it  does  not  grow  stale  from  age. 
Mantegazza  covers  the  whole  subject  of  the 
amatory  instinct  and  its  expression  from  all 
points  of  view,  physical,  social,  and  ethical, 
and  does  so  with  a  literary  deftness  and 
poetic  touch  that  betray  his  nationality.  The 
book  has  had  a  great  success  in  Europe  and 
has  been   translated   into   many   languages. 

The  Book  of  Love.  By  Professor  Paolo  Mante- 
gazza. 'translated  by  Ernesto  Begni.  New  York: 
American -Neo-Latin    Library;    $1.50. 


Polar  Travel. 

Admiral  Peary's  book  on  polar  exploration 
will  probably  not  receive  the  attention  that  it 
deserves  so  long  as  the  war  continues.  But  it 
can  wait,  and  the  author  may  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  will  not 
be  superseded.  It  will  be  the  last  word  on 
polar  travel  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  would  be  hardly  correct  to  say  that  this 


is  an  account  of  Admiral  Peary's  expeditions, 
i  It  is  jnuch  more  than  that.  It  is  a  general 
treatise  on  polar  exploration  in  which  the  au- 
thor uses  his  own  experiences  to  point  the 
moral  and  adorn  the  tale.  He  shows  us  the 
causes  of  failure  and  success,  and  he  is  able 
to  do  this  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  living  traveler  in  the 
Far  North.  And  it  may  be  said  that  Admiral 
Peary  hopes  to  add  the  laurels  of  ihe  south 
to  those  that  he  has  already  won  in  the 
north. 

The  author  believes  that  the  aeroplane 
should  play  a  large  part  in  the  polar  enter- 
prises of  the  future.  They  could  make  suc- 
cessive flights  from  some  selected  centre  and 
so  map  out  the  country  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  and  danger.  He  has  a  good  word  to  say 
for  the  dog,  and  believes  that  the  Scott  expe- 
dition would  have  had  a  different  ending  ii 
that  heroic  explorer  had  used  dogs  instead  of 
ponies. 

Admiral  Peary  will  take  no  man  with  him 
who  either  drinks  or  smokes.  He  is  by  no 
means  a  fanatic  and  is  willing  enough  to 
serve  out  a  glass  of  grog  on  special  occasions. 
Tobacco  he  finds  makes  men  short-winded  in 
arctic  altitudes,  and,  moreover,  the  smoker 
who  is  deprived  of  his  indulgence  is  likely 
to  become  a  nuisance  to  every  one. 

As  has  been  said.  Admiral  Peary's  book 
must  probably  wait  for  full  recognition.  But 
it  will  come.  It  has  substantial  and  perma- 
nent  values. 

Secrets  of  Polar  Travel.  By  Robert  E. 
Peary.      New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2.50. 


Around  the  Year  in  the  Garden. 
Frederick  Rockwell's  manual  for  the  garden 
is  so  packed  with  useful  information  for  gar- 
den enthusiasts  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
anything  more  complete  or  comprehensive.  It 
covers  the  whole  field  of  planting,  cultivating, 
fertilizing,  making  cuttings,  and  raising  plants 
under  glass.  The  plan  followed  is  that  of  a 
schedule  showing  the  duties  and  opportunities 
of  each  month  of  the  year,  when  and  what  to 
plant  and  the  proper  time  for  every  opera- 
tion. With  such  a  book  at  hand  it  would  be 
hard  to  go  wrong.  Like  most  of  the  garden 
books  published  in  the  East,  however,  it  does 
not  take  into  account  California  seasons,  and 
is  therefore  much  less  valuable  for  use  here. 
Around  the  Year  in  the  Garden.  By  Fred- 
erick Frye  Rockwell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.75. 

Gossip  o(  Books  and  Authors. 
Since  they  published  the  new  edition  a  few 
weeks  ago  of  Stephen  Crane's  novel,  "Inc. 
Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  with  an  introduction 
by  Arthur  Guy  Empey,  the  author  of  "Over 
the  Top,"  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  report  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  reprint  the  book  twice, 
and  it  is  now  enjoying  a  sale  fully  as  large 
as  many  of  the  new  novels  of  the   season. 

F.  P.  A.  of  the  now  "temporarily  submerged 
'Connii  r  Tower' "  has  become  a  captain  in 
the  United  States  Army.  Mr.  Adams  has 
written  the  text  to  accompany  W.  E.  Hill's 
pictures,  "Among  Us  Mortals,"  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, and  in  a  letter  to  the  publishers  he 
makes  the  pithy  remark :  "I'm  the  toughest- 
looking  bird  in  a  uniform  you  ever  saw." 

John  Burroughs  in  a  recent  letter  con- 
cerning Hamlin  Garland's  "A  Son  of  the 
Middle  Border"  brought  out  very  definitely 
the  difference  in  the  angle  with  which  men 
of  similar  history  often  view  the  same  ex- 
perience. "In  looking  back  over  my  life 
on  a  farm  in  central  New  York,"  says  the 
poet  naturalist,  "I  have  mainly  pleasant  mem- 


The  Day  Before 
Her  Wedding  Day 

She  found  out  her  fiance 
was  another  woman's  lover. 
What  should  she  do  ? 

The  Heart's 

Kingdom 

By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess 

is  one  of  the  love  stories  that 
will  live.  Although  told  in 
the  same  delightful,  humorous 
vein  as  ( '  The  Melting  of 
Molly,"  it  makes  you  think. 
Don't  fail  to  get  this  book. 

Illustrated,  $1.35 

Reilly  &  Britton 


ories.  Of  course,"  he  adds,  "it  may  be  that 
an  incurably  romantic  strain  in  my  blood  leads 
me  to  minimize  the  hardship  and  loneliness- 
just  as  Garland's  feverish  desire  to  get  away 
to  do  other  things  led  him  to  over-emphasize 
the  dirt  and  drudgery.  I  can't  quite  agree 
with   him    on    that    point." 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  the  famous  Wiscon^ 
sin  sociologist  and  author  of  "South  ol 
Panama,"  "The  Changing  Chinese,"  etc..  is  at 
present  in  Russia  gathering  material  for  a 
series  of  articles  to  appear  in  the  Century 
Magazine.  Professor  Ross'  plan  is  to  put  in 
the  background  first,  which  the  professional 
magazinest  who  has  rushed  over  to  get  the 
story  of  the  revolution  is  unable  to  do.  His 
first  article,  on  "The  Overthrow  of  Autocracy 
in  Russia,"  announced  for  the  December 
issue,  is  said  to  be  a  survey  of  the  causes  of 
the   revolution. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  at  present  to 
establish     a     union     Christian    university     for  i 
women  in  Tokyo. 


THE  MOST  CHARMING 

GIFT  BOOK  OF  1917 

At  All  Bookstores 

KATIE  OF  BIRDLAND 

By 

Edith  Kinney  Stellmann 

A  delightful  and  engrossing  fancy-story  of 
the  birds  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Illustrated  with    twelve    special   camera 
studies  by 

Louis  J.  Stellmann 

Bound  in  blue  boards    with    colored   inlay. 
Sixe  5V2x8. 

Price  Seventy-Five  Cents 
H.  S.  CROCKER  CO.,  Publishers 

S65  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


_ 


HPHERE'S  a  grocery  store  in  Cali- 
fornia that  has  been  selling  Sperry's 
Drifted  Snow  Flour  for  sixty  years. 
There's  only  one  reason  —  it's  found  in 
the  flour.  The  flour  that  makes  good 
with  the  grocer  for  sixty  years  is  the  flour 
that  makes  good  with  the  consumer. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Coming. 
i     In    a    certain   indirect   way   we   may   regard 
this    as    a   war   book.      The    war    is    its    back- 
ground   and    the    actors    move    in    a    war    at- 
mosphere. 

|  It  is  not  a  story  that  wins  the  heart.  It 
contains  no  gracious  figures  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Gervase  Brandon,  who  has  been  prac- 
tically paralyzed  by  a  wound  and  who  is  now 
•the  friend  of  every  wastrel  in  the  parish. 
There  is  the  odious  parson,  who  is  deter- 
mined to  confine  John  Smith  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  as  an  insane  blasphemer  and  a  pro- 
iGerman.  There  is  the  parson's  daughter, 
who  first  brings  the  complaint  against  Smith 
and  who  then  defends  him  and  finally  falls 
jin  love  with  him.  And  there  are  various 
(doctors,  who  play  their  parts  as  insanity  ex- 
iperts. 

The  author's  idea  seems  to  be  to  paint 
John  Smith  as  a  second  coming  of  Christ. 
The  resulting  picture  is  that  of  an  inspired 
lunatic.  No  one  can  paint  an  imaginary 
Christ  unless  he  himself  is  a  Christ,  just  as 
'no  one  could  have  imaginatively  created  the 
•  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  Smith  is  actually 
■sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  then  he  pub- 
lishes a  poem  that  takes  the  world  by  storm. 
The  author  seems  to  believe  that  some  such 
'avatar  is  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  Perhaps  so,  but  it  will  not  be  John 
.Smith  nor  any  one  like  John  Smith,  nor  any 
lone  whose  character  can  be  foreshadowed  by 
the  novelist.     And  it  seems  a  pity  to   try. 

The    Coming.      By   J.    C.    Snaith.      New    York: 
h.    Applcton   &    Co. 


China  from  a  Missionary's  Point  of  View. 
The  Rev.  E.  F.  Borst-Smith  is  not  only  a 
'■  missionary,  but  also  a  scholar,  and  many  readers 
will  remember  him  as  the  author  of  a  graphic 
I  Story  of  the  troubles  in  Shensi  province  which 
!  he  published  under  the  title  of  "Caught  in 
the  Chinese  Revolution."  In  his  present  vol- 
ume he  sketches  the  history  of  China  with 
special  reference  to  the  part  played  by  the 
district  in  which  he  has  lived  and  worked, 
Yenanfu.  The  tale  of  his  missionary  labors 
is  typical  of  those  of  the  little  army  of  de- 
voted men  and  women  who  are  struggling 
to  bring  Christianity  into  China,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  judge  from  his  story  whether  the  re- 
ligious side  of  this  work  attains  any  depth 
or  permanence.  On  the  other  hand  the  medi- 
cal side  of  missionary  effort,  especially  in 
coping  with  the  scourge  of  opium  and  its 
victims,  is  one  of  strong  appeal  and  its  re- 
sults are  gratifying. 

Mandarin  and  Missionary  in  Cathay.  By  the 
Reverend  E.  F.  Borst-Smith,  F.R.G.S.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75. 


The  Solution  of  Tactical  Problems. 
Young  Americans  who  are  being  rapidly 
turned  into  army  officers  have  a  mass  of  tech- 
nical military  books  prescribed  for  study. 
Little  time  is  left  for  works  outside  the  regu- 
lar curriculum.  But  those  who  have  already 
joined  their  commands  will  find  a  lot  of  prac- 
tical information  and  valuable  suggestion  in 
the  work  on  the  solution  of  tactical  problems 
that  Colonel  Needham  of  the  British  army 
has  just  prepared.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
the  statement  of  an  actual  tactical  problem 
and  then  showing  the  logical  steps  in  its  so- 
lution. These  problems  are  based  on  the 
actual  experience  of  armies  in  the  present 
war,  and  therefore  differ  in  many  respects 
from  earlier  treatises.  For  the  officer  who 
can  spare  the  time  for  the  extra  reading  the 
volume  will  furnish  much  of  value  and  in- 
terest. 

The  Solution  of  Tactical  Problems.  By 
Lieutenant- Colon  el  J.  Lav!  and  Needham.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.";  $2. 


Briefer  Reviewi. 
"Boys  and  Girls  of  Many  Lands,"  by  Inez 
N.  McFee  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$1.25),  is  an  attempt  to  portray  scenes  in  the 
lives  of  children  of  other  lands.  The  sketches 
are  very  short,  perhaps  rather  too  short  to  be 
adequate. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  published  "A 
Directory  of  Mailing  Lists,"  obtainable  in 
book  and  pamphlet  form,  telling  where  to  get 
them  and  their  cost.  It  is  compiled  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Thompson  and  it  is  needless  to  indi- 
cate the  value  of  such  a  work  to  those  who 
have  goods  to   sell. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Bowers  in  his  "Bathing  for 
Health,"  just  published  by  Edward  J.  Clode 
($1  ),  tells  us  something  about  the  innumerable 
kinds  of  baths  to  which  civilization  is  prone 
and  the  extent  to  which  their  efficacy  is  based 
upon  imagination.  He  also  gives  us  much 
salutary  advice  about  bathing. 

"Heroines  of  Service,"  by  Mary  R.  Park- 
man  (Century  Company ;  $1.35 ),  contains 
biographical  and  appreciative  sketches  of 
Mary  Lyon,  Clara  Barton.  Frances  YVillard, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Anna  Shaw,  Mary  Antin, 
Mary  Slessor,  Mme.  Curie,  Jane  Addams, 
Alice  C.  Fletcher,  and  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 


The  sketches  are  well  done,  but  some  of  these 
women  are  not  heroines  in  any  real  sense 
of  that  word,  which  loses  its  meaning  when 
applied   to   mere   intellectual    distinction. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  just 
published  a  beautiful  little  volume  of  Walt 
\\  hitman's  poems,  comprising  "Leaves  of 
Grass"  and  "Drum  Taps."  Whitman  may  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  American  vers 
libre,  but  it  is  not  because  of  the  popularity 
of  this  form  of  expression  just  now  that  the 
publication  is  timely,  but  because  of  the  stal- 
wart and  vigorous  patriotism  which  these 
poems  voice.  The  volume  is  excellently 
printed  on  thin  paper  and  bound  in  limp 
leather. 

V.  H.  White,  author  of  "Mental  Control  of 
the  Body"  (Edward  J.  Clode;  $1),  writes  with 
the  somewhat  ambitious  object  of  defining  the 
basis  of  truth  underlying  the  various  systems 
of  mental  healing.  As  a  result  he  seems  to 
swallow  them  whole,  nearly  all  of  them. 
And  he  seems  himself  to  become  unscientific 
when  he  mingles  doctrinal  religion  with  his 
conclusions.  Mental  healing  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  thousands  of  years  and  with  equal 
success  by  persons  of  all  religions  and  of 
none. 

We  need  not  doubt  Mr.  E.  Alexander 
Powell's  good  intentions  when  he  wrote  the 
attractive  little  volume  that  he  entitles 
"Brothers  in  Arms,"  just  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  (50  cents).  But 
why  does  he  say  that  Germany's  man  power 
is  not  giving  out,  that  the  submarine  cam- 
paign is  "an  almost  unqualified  success,"  and 
that  France  "is  rapidly  approaching  complete 
military  and  economic  exhaustion"?  It  may 
be  desirable  to  produce  a  state  of  mind,  but 
it  should  be  done  by  facts  and  not  by  German 
fables. 


New  Books  Received. 

Militarism.  By  Karl  Liebknecht.  New  York: 
B.    W.   Huebsch;    $1. 

A  work  suppressed  by  the  German  government 
in    1907. 

The  Romance  of  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $2.50. 

Abridged  from  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur  by 
Alfred  W.  Pollard.  Illustrated  in  color  by  Ar- 
thur   Rackham. 

The  Sturdy  Oak.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.;    $1.40. 

A  composite  novel  by  fourteen  American  au- 
thors. 


The     Insurgent     Theati:e.       By      Thomas      II. 
Dickinson.      New    York:    B.    W.   Huebsch;    $1.25. 
A  full  discussion. 

^  Sam    Houston.       By    George    S.     Bryan.       New 
York :    The    Macmillan    Company ;    50    cents. 
Biography. 

The    Boys'     Book    of    Sports.       By    Grantland 
Rice.      New    York:    The   Century    Company;    $2. 
Juvenile   literature. 

Three's    a    Crowd.      By    William    Caine.      Bos- 
ton:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.50. 
A   novel. 

All  In  It:  K  1  Carries  On.  By  Major  Ian 
Hay    Beith.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company; 

A  continuation  of  "The  First  Hundred  Thou- 
sand." 

Li    Hung    Ch  \ng.      By    T.    O.    P.    Bland.      New  : 
York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $2. 

Issued   in   Makers  of  the  Nineteenth   Century. 

Around   the   Year   in    the    Garden.      By    Fred-   ' 
erick   Frye    Rockwell.      New   York:    The    Macmillan 
Company;   $1.75. 

A  guide    for   the   gardener. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  Since  the 
Civil  War.  By  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $3.50. 

In    five  volumes.      Yolume  I,    1865-68. 

Sylvander  and  Clarinda.  Edited  by  Amelia 
Josephine  Burr.  New  York:  George  II.  Doran 
Company;    $1.50. 

The  love  letters  of  Robert  Burns  and  Agnes 
M'Lehose. 

Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Edited  by 
Worthington  Chauncey  Ford.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan     Company;    $3.50. 

Yolume    VII,    1820-1823. 

An     Admiral's     Wife    in     the     Making.       By 
Lady  Poore.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 
A   volume   of   reminiscences,    1860-1903. 

How  to  Get  What  You  Want.  By  Orison 
Swett  Marden.  New  Y'ork:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;    $1.25. 

Issued    in    the   Marden   Inspirational    Books. 

Navigation.      By    Harold    Jacoby.      New    York: 
The    Macmillan    Company ;    $2.25. 
A  complete   guide   to  navigation. 

Odes  to  Trieles  and  Other  Rhymes.  By  R. 
M.    Eassie.     New  York:  John   Lane  Company. 

Yerses  by  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary   Force. 

The  Dynamic  of  Manhood.  By  Luther  H. 
Gulick,  M.  D.  New  Y'ork :  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $1. 

Moral   essays. 

The  Blessed  Birthday.     Bv  Florence  Converse. 
New  Y'ork:    E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   75  cents. 
A  Christmas  miracle  play. 


All  Books  thatare  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PAULElDERxCO 

©  Books  and  Ait  © 
239  Crani  Ave 
«  Sanfrantisco  * 


Press  Clippings 

Are   money-makers   for   Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone    Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Francis  Joseph  and  His  Court.  By  Herbert 
YivKn,  M.  A.  New  York:  John  Lane  Companv; 
$2.50. 

From  the  memoirs  of  Count  Roger  de  Res- 
seguier. 

Sacrifice.     By  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.     New 
York:   The   Macmillan  Company;    $1.50. 
A    volume    of   plays. 

Fi  reign  Exchange  Explained.  By  Franklin 
T.  Escher.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

Its    underlying    and    unchanging    principles. 

The  Four  Corners  of  the  World.  By  A.  E. 
W.  Mason.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.50. 

Short    stories. 

Wood  and  Water  Friends.  By  Clarence 
Hawkes.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;  $1.25. 

Animal    stories. 


Winston  Churchill's  New  Novel 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

"One  of  the  most  absorbing  and  fascinating  romances,  and 
one  of  the  most  finished  masterpieces  of  serious  literary 
art  which    have  appeared   in  this  year  or  in  this  century." 

— N.  Y.  Tribune.  Si. 60. 


Other  New  Successful  Novels 


H.  G.  Wells'  New  Novel 

THE  SOUL  OF 
A  BISHOP 

"As  brilliant  a  piece  of  writing  as  Mr. 
Wells  has  ever  offered  the  public."  — 
N.  Y.  Sun.  'An  era-making  book, 
vital  and  compelling." — Brooklyn 
Eagle.  $1.50 

Upton  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

KING  COAL 

"Should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  Nothing  so  brilliant  and  thrilling 
inmanyaday" — Chicago  News.    Sl.50 


Hamlin  Garland's  New  Book 

A  SON  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  BORDER 

"An  admirable  book,  told  with  more 
genius  than  America  has  yet  been 
able  to  muster." — New  Republic.  111., 
$1.60.     Autograph  Edition  $2.50. 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley's  Remarkable  Book 

CHRISTINE 

"Absorbingly  interesting  ...  so  real 
that  one  is  tempted  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  fiction  at  all."— N.  Y.  Times.    Si. 25 


THE  ARTHUR  RACKHAM  KING  ARTHUR 

Malory's  immortal  story  made  into  a  thoroughly  beautiful 
book  illustrated  in  colors  by  Arthur  Rackham,  known  the 
world  over  as  one  of  the  foremost  living  illustrators.       $2.50 
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'POLLYANNA." 


This  popularly-heralded  piece  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  is  one  brand  of  typical  Amer- 
ican drama,  and  the  kind  that  fills  Conti- 
nentals with  sheer,  uncomprehending  amaze- 
ment. Especially  is  this  so  of  the  French, 
who  look  at  life  unshrinkingly  and  wish  their 
drama  to  be  a  faithful  reflection  of  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  been  too  faithful,  and 
had  begun  to  lose  all  flavor  of  idealism ; 
which  explains  the  great  success  of  "Cyrano 
de   Bergerac." 

The  Continental  drama,  however,  never 
allows  for  the  tastes  of  the  very  young,  while 
in  America  it  is  dominated  by  them.  The 
accommodating  seniors  must,  perforce,  go  to 
see  the  "Daddy  Long-Legs"  or  the  "Polly- 
annas" — the  two  are  akin — or  stay  at  home. 
So  they  go,  thus  affording  the  amazed  for- 
eigner the  spectacle  of  middle-aged,  gray- 
haired  women — and  men,  too,  occasionally — 
weeping  ecstatically  over  sentimentalities  that 
are  apparently  aimed  straight  at  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  sweet  sixteen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  any  quantity 
of  middle-aged  people  who  have  never 
grown  up;  and  as  "Pollyanna"  is  really  semi- 
juvenile  in  matter  and  tone  they  have  a  per- 
fectly lovely  time.  In  fact  "Pollyanna"  and 
its  success  in  meeting  the  demands  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  our  theatre-goers  is  merely 
another  indication  of  the  size  and  variety  of 
our  theatre-going  population.  The  managers 
scrupulously  honor  the  demands  of  each 
class ;  always  provided  it  is  sufficiently 
numerous  to  make  it  profitable.  And  people 
generally  know  when  an  attraction  is  their 
special  kind.  Monday  night's  audience  went 
confidently  to  see  something  aimed  at  their 
special  taste.  And  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
"Potash    and   Perlmutter"   audiences. 

People  who  are  going  to  the  Columbia  this 
week  do  not  want  to  see  a  slice  of  life ;  they 
want  a  slice  of  the  fruit-cake  of  the  drama, 
well  sweetened  and  stuffed  with  sugar-plums. 
The  sugar-plums  in  "Pollyanna"  are  the 
crusted  rural .  types  of  tradition,  the  hard- 
hearted guardian  who  melts,  thereby,  after 
twenty  years  of  stony-heartedness,  making 
a  complete  volte-face,  the  angel  child  who 
unerringly  captures  every  heart,  the  engaging 
orphan  who  finds  a  rich  adopter,  the  rich 
adopter  who  finds  a  heart  that  he  had 
thought  for  twenty  years  was  dead,  dead, 
dead,  and  so  on.  It  is  surprising  and  enter- 
taining to  see  how  eagerly  the  audience  sucks 
its  sugar-plums  and  how  thoroughly  well 
pleased   it   is   with  their  flavor. 

And  really  even  the  cynic  might  derive 
some  entertainment  from  "Pollyanna,"  for 
there  is  such  a  cheerful  abandonment  to  ro- 
mantic sentimentalities  that  it  finally  goes  to 
the  head.  It  is  something  like  shooting  reck- 
lessly down  the  inclines  of  a  scenic  railway. 
One  finally  has  a  feeling  "On  with  the 
sugared  unrealities!  Let  joy  be  unconfined  !" 
And  so  we  hand  ourselves  over  to  the  happy 
ministrations  of  little  Pollyanna,  and  end  by 
being  glad   and   sad   with  her. 

For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Helen  Hayes  is 
Pollyanna  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul. 
I  think  the  little  actress  is  still  enough  of  a 
child  not  to  have  lost  the  fresh  delight  of 
entering  into  a  role  that  she  finds  so  con- 
genial. She  never  for  one  moment  relapses 
from  that  sustained  delight,  and  every  look, 
word,  gesture  is  Pollyanna's.  Some  of  the 
seniors  in  the  company,  during  moments  of 
temporary  obscurity  on  the  stage,  are  able 
to  cast  interested  glances  at  the  audience 
and  make  estimates  as  to  its  size  and  its 
appreciation.  Not  so  Helen  Hayes.  Her 
imagination  is  alive  and  tense,  and  she  has 
the  happy  thought  of  giving  to  her  attitudes, 
gestures,  and  changes  of  position  the  swift- 
ness and  abandon  which  are  characteristic  of 
childhood,  or  anything  young  and  impetuous. 
A  puppy  or  a  kitten  thinks  "I'm  tired,"  and 
instantaneously  flops  down;  or,  "I  want  to 
play,"  and  immediately  hops  up.  It  is  a  case 
of  no  sooner  said  than  done.  So  it  is  with 
Helen  Hayes.  She  is  a  talented  little  crea- 
ture, and  is  able  unfailingly  to  carry  her 
sympathetic  audience  with  her  the  whole 
evr.iing  through.  For  she  is  on  the  stage 
rn-^rly  every  minute  except  for  a  few  brief 
irrbrvals.  The  young  actress  goes  far.  She 
<:■  i  easily  make  her  audience  weep,  she  can 
n  --ke  them  smile,  and  can  even  sermonize  a 


little.  For  Pollyanna  delivers  two  short  but 
unmistakable  sermons.  Her  great  gift  is, 
however,  to  make  them  glad.  For  her  task 
the  young  player  is  equipped  with  an  eager, 
ardent  spirit,  an  attractive  personality,  a 
bright,  expressive  face,  and  a  tiny,  slender, 
graceful,  quickly-darting  form.  Her  voice  is 
as  expressive  as  her  face,  but  I  wonder  if  it 
is  not  pitched  too  high  to  last.  At  any  rate 
it  is  too  high  for  perfect  music,  although  it 
is  a  naturally  sweet  voice. 

The  general  company  is  carefully  selected 
and  very  satisfactory.  Two  agreeable  actors, 
Messrs.  Allison  and  Fleming,  fill  the  roles  of 
the  two  too-constant  bachelors.  (No  pun  in- 
tended.) As  a  matter  of  fact  any  one  in 
life  who  conducted  his  affairs  as  John  Pendle- 
ton, a  sort  of  male  Mariana  in  a  moated 
grange,  did  in  the  play  would  be  regarded  as 
a  weakling  suffering  from  an  incurable  case 
of  softening  of  the  brain.  Bachelors  who  re- 
main constant  for  twenty  years — especially 
eligible  ones — are  an  anomaly  and  should  be 
fined  by  special  tax.  Men  would  have  none 
of  these  two  emasculated  dummies  of  the 
sugar-plum  drama,  but  women  firmly  believe 
in  constancy  and  seemed  to  accept  them  cor- 
dially enough. 

The  three  rural  dames,  although  worked 
on  wires  somewhat,  were  acceptable.  Nancy 
only  so-so,  although  Agnes  Gildea  brings  a 
fresh,  hearty  spirit  to  her  work  ;  the  little 
Beau  was  rather  better  than  the  big  one,  who 
runs  more  to  looks  than  accomplishment,  and 
A.  W.  Fleming's  Bleecher  was  a  neat  piece 
of  work.  Fanchon  Campbell,  in  the  first 
act,  was  very  good  as  the  New  England  old 
maid  .whom  circumstances  and  the  bitterness 
of  her  own  heart  had  made  a  narrow,  in- 
tolerant precisian,  and  that  she  was  unable 
to  express  anything  in  the  last  act  save 
amiability  was  the  fault  of  the  play.  For 
Miss  Harrington  had  become  a  stage  dummy 
fashioned  of  sugared  dough.  Children, 
schoolgirls,  perhaps  Christian  Scientists,  or 
New-Thoughtists,  old-fashioned  people  of  the 
Mid-Victorian  spirit,  kind-hearted,  elderly, 
uncynical  church  people,  and  a  whole  multi- 
tude of  those  who  have  preserved  a  certain 
child-heartedness  and  who  openly  and  shame- 
lessly exult  in  honied  unrealities  will  adore 
"Pollyanna."  But  the  wives,  when  they  go. 
will  have  to  give  their  husbands  a  night  off 
or  lead  them  there  by  the  ear. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

In  spite  of  the  banalities  of  the  "Two 
Southern  Gentlemen,"  who  in  the  impetus 
of  their  nonsense  drive  frequently  forgot  their 
Southern  accent,  in  spite  of  the  goo-gooisms 
of  McCarty  and  Faye  in  "Suicide  Garden" — 
pronounced  "sooicide"  by  the  blithe  pair — 
the  bill  of  the  week  is  a  decidedly  good  one. 
Nan  Halperin  is  probably  the  headliner,  and 
that  shapely  little  piece  of  brains  is  a  most 
successful  bewitcher.  She  isn't  exactly  a 
beauty,  but  you  can't  keep  your  eyes  off  her ; 
one  surveys  her  crinkled  head,  her  expressive, 
dainty  little  shape,  her  childishly  rounded 
eyes,  with  their  flitting  subtleties  of  pathetic 
wisdom.  That  touch  of  pathos — always  slid- 
ing round  the  corner  into  humor — is  also  in 
her  clear,  expressive,  reliable,  adaptable,  en- 
chanting little  voice,  with  its  vari -colored 
tones,  and  one  feels  it  as  a  fascinating  shad- 
ing to  her  manifold  charm.  Truly,  Nan  Hal- 
perin, with  her  delicious  little  person,  her 
delightfully  dainty  and  becoming  costumes, 
in  and  out  of  which  she  slips  in  a  breath, 
her  gift  for  humorous  impersonation,  is  one 
of  the  joys  of  vaudeville. 

Next  to  Nan  Halperin's  number  one  should 
place  that  of  Nellie  and  Sara  Kouns.  This 
pair  of  pretty  sisters  have  voices  of  lark- 
like freshness,  honey  sweetness,  and  crystal- 
line clearness.  Fioriture  is  their  forte,  but 
they  also  sing  the  old  favorites  with  sim- 
plicity and  charm.  The  audience  was  as  sur- 
prised as  if  two  canary  birds  had  flitted  into 
the  haze  of  blue  smoke  which  always  charac- 
terizes a  vaudeville  house,  and  listened  in 
charmed  immobility  while  the  gifted  pair 
modestly  and  sweetly  released  floods  of  silver 
music. 

And  then  there  was  "Playmates,"  a  Cressy 
playlet,  so-called,  although  it  is  more  akin 
to  a  humorous  sketch.  Cressy  sees  vaude- 
ville possibilities  in  everything,  even  in  a  fool 
mother  spoiling  her  inevitably  hypocritical 
darling.  In  the  Havel  brothers,  his  sketch  is 
in  the  adept  hands  of  a  very  successfully 
ebullient  pair.  In  a  rough-and-tumble  way  it 
was  immensely  funny,  because  the  humor  was 
intrinsic  both  in  the  sketch  and  in  the  pro- 
nounced comedy  talent  of  the  two  Havel 
brothers,  and  did  not  need  altogether  to  rely 
on  the  rough-and-tumbles.  The  boxing  epi- 
sode was  enormously  amusing  to  all  of  us 
but  the  men  simply  radiated  intense  delight' 
and  the  sailor  laddies'  boyish  faces  lost  their 
masterly  calm.  Their  young  bodies  became 
tense,  their  babyish  countenances  absorbed, 
and  with  boyish  abandonment  they  forgot 
everything  but  the  interest  of  seeing  the  lively 
pair  on  the  stage  land  their  boxing  gloves  on 
sensitively   receptive   territory. 

"Mabgie    Taylor,    Waitress,"    is    a    naive, 


heart-interest  playlet  of  mediocre  merit,  but 
undoubted  ability  to  please.  Maggie  Taylor 
is  a  little,  old,  gray-haired,  constant  mother 
who  has  been  waiting  for  fifteen  years  for 
her  runaway  son  to  return.  Of  course  he 
does  at  the  psychological  moment  when 
Maggie  has  been  dismissed  from  her  three- 
dollar-a-week  job.  The  piece  is  one  of  those 
openly  improbable  but  pleasant  fairy  tales  of 
tenderness  and  constancy  rewarded,  and  the 
title-role  is  played  agreeably  if  not  brilliantly 
by  Jean  Adair. 

Roland  Travers  as  an  "illusionist  extraordi- 
nary" gives  an  excellent  act  which  is  charac- 
terized by  brilliantly  plausible  illusions  done 
with  graceful  adroitness  by  the  handsome 
performer,  and  with  such  speed  that  he  fairly 
made  us  blink. 

And  there  was  Trixie  Friganza.  Trixie, 
of  course,  made  a  series  of  hits.  She  made 
a  hit  with  her  knitting,  with  her  costumes, 
with  her  "Ray  darlin',"  and  her  cheerful  in- 
formality ;  above  all  with  her  temperament. 
Trixie,  of  course,  has  settled  down  for  life 
to  tumbling  all  over  the  stage ;  we  expect 
nothing  else.  But  she  does  it  amusingly, 
and  her  bouncing  schoolgirlishness  tickles  us. 
Her  material  is  still  rather  shapeless  and 
void,  but  there  are  continual  Trixyisms  break- 
ing through.  A  blithe  being  is  Trixie,  who 
can,  with  gay  insouciance,  turn  into  a  merry 
jest  and  set  the  house  into  a  roar  the  defec- 
tion of  such  habitues  of  the  Orpheum  as 
have  already  seen  her  and  her  act,  perhaps 
too  often,  and  who  leave  in  the  middle  of  it. 


'CHU  CHIN  CHOW." 


New  York  is  happy.  In  "Chu  Chin  Chow," 
the  London  sensation  which  has  been  running 
for  over  a  year  in  the  English  metropolis, 
it  has  a  stupendous  spectacle,  beautiful  and 
artistic,  it  is  claimed,  made  up  of  fourteen 
scenes,  of  which  mirth  and  music,  comedy, 
tragedy,  and  melodrama  are  component  parts. 
The  story  of  "Chu  Chin  Chow"  is  an  Oriental 
fantasy,  selected  from  the  "Arabian  Nights" 
tale  of  "Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves." 
Its  scene  is  in  Bagdad  of  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  three  hundred  players  are  neces- 
sary to  assist  in  the  imposing  representation. 


Will  L.  Greenbaum  Attractions  Present 

ISADORA  DUNCAN 

Supreme  Classical  Dancer 

and 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  60 

OSCAR  SPIKESCU,  Conductor 
COLUMBIA  THEATRE 
SUNDAY    AFT.  NOV.    25 
TUESDAY  AFT.  NOV.  27 
FRIDAY    AFT.     NOV.    30 
Box-Seats  $3.00;  Orchestra  $3.00,  $2.50;  Balcony 
$2.50.  $2.00,  $1-50;  Gallery  $1.00.    (War  tax  extra.) 
Tickets  Now  On  Sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co., 
Kobler  &  Chase  and  Theatre. 

DKait  Orders  !?s-c-0^^ 


Clay  it  Company. 
Coming— YS  A  YE,  Violinist. 


Mgr.,  care  Sherman, 


Tyrone  Power,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  four  years  from  the  spoken  drama,  re- 
turns to  it  in  the  title-role  of  this  piece. 
Henry  E.  Dixey  has  an  important  part,  and 
Florence  Reed  will  portray  a  slave  girl  of 
heroic  fibre.  There  is  a  fashion  parade  in 
the  piece  in  which  mannequins  show  the 
modes  of  the  time,  and  there  are  ninety  girls 
in  a  Russian  ballet  under  Kosloff's  direction. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  New  York.  But  they 
will  have  to  pay  for  their  pleasure,  for  Mor- 
ris Get,  who,  by  the  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  diplomacy,  secured  the  attrac- 
tion over  the  heads  of  contending  rivals  from 
the  London  producers,  says  that  it  cost  more 
than  $150,000  to  bring  it  to  America. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree,  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  piece,  had  cherished  the  idea  of  himself 
playing   the  title-role,   which   gives   some   idea 


Frank   W.    Healy    Announces 

ANOTHER  REMARKABLE  RECITAL 

Br   Ultra-Modern    Composer- 
Pianist 

LEO  ORNSTEIN 

"  Player  of  Music  That  Stirs 
in  Your  Heart" 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  23, 1917,  at  8:30 

Tickets,  at  usual  places,  50c  to  $2.   (War 
per  cent,  extra. )  Knabe  Piano. 


Sharp 
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Too  much  tain  is  ruinous 
— and  so  is  too  little  * 


ET  rain  b  necessary  for  all  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Moderate  rainfall  at  tegular  inter- 
vals is  the  ideal  condition.  Extremes  of  every 
kind  always  go  wrong.  Justice  and  Right  are 
in  the  balancing  of  forces.  Thus  it  is  with  FVohibitioni  being 
an  extreme,  it  is  unjust,  dictatorial  and  un-American. 

lor  6o  years  we  have  honestly  brewed  BUDWEISER 
v  —the  drink  of  moderation.  It  is  a  mild  brew  of  the  finest 
Barley-Malt  grown  in  America,  and  the  rarest  Saazer 
Hops  grown  in  old  Bohemia.  When  used  within  reason, 
it  awakens  kindly  fellowship,  and  is  as  wholesome  and 
healthful  as  its  flavor  is  distinctive  and  delicious— 
ever-and-always-the-same  good  old  BUDWEISER 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.  L0U1S,USA 

Visitors  to  St,  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant — covers  142  acres. 

TiHmann  &-  Bendel  and  Anheuser'Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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if  the  standing  of  the  play,  which,  by  the 
\ray,  was  written  by  Oscar  Asche.  Being  one 
if  the  five  directors  of  the  London  production 
<ested  Mr.  Asche  with  an  authority  not  con- 
erred   by   his   authorship.      He   was   most   so- 

citous  about  the  American  success  of  the 
(iece,    to    insure    which    he    made    conditions, 

ne  of  them  requiring  that  it  be  housed  in 
i  theatre  commensurate  with  the  magnitude 
If  the  production.  Hence  its  appearance  at 
lie  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  most  delightful  "Pop"  programme  yet 
Irranged  by  Alfred  Hertz  is  announced  for 
he  third  programme  of  the  special  series  of 
ighter  concerts,  which  will  be  played  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  18th,  at  the 
port  Theatre,  the  full  strength  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  being  utilized. 
I  Mendelssohn,  Saint-Saens,  Bizet,  Moskow- 
ky,  Brahms,  and  Wagner  will  be  represented 
n  their  most  melodic  moods. 

Mendelssohn's  classic  overture  to  Victor 
iugo's  play,  "Ruy  Bias,"  will  open  the  pro- 
[ramme.  Louis  Persinger's  exquisite  vio- 
inistic  art  will  shine  in  the  melodious  obli- 
ato  of  Saint-Saens'  prelude  to  the  biblical 
inem,  "Le  Deluge." 

Bizet's  first  suite  of  the  two  groups  ar- 
anged  for  concert  purposes  from  the  inci- 
ilental  music  written  for  Alphonse  Daudet's 
L'Arlesienne,"  with  its  songful  melodies  and 
lainty,  tripping  dance  forms,  should  prove 
ltogether  charming.  Brahms  contributes 
ive  of  his  famous  Hungarian  dances,  based 
■n  real  gipsy  folk-songs  and  filled  with  the 
viM  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  gipsy.  The  com- 
lositions  have  never  been  given  before  by 
he  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

The  overture  to  Richard  Wagner's  ''Tann- 
lauser,"  with  which  Hertz  evoked  such  en- 
husiasm  last  season,  will  conclude  the  con- 
:ert. 

The  fourth  pair  of  regular  symphonies  of 
he  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
;iven  on  Friday  afternoon,  November  23d, 
ind  Sunday  afternoon,  November  25th,  at  the 
Tort. 

Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony,  in  D  minor, 
epresenting  the  composer  in  his  most  genial 


SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz  -----  Conductor. 

3d  "  POP."  CONCERT— At  Popular  Prices 
CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  18.  at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Overture,  "Ruy  Bias,"  Men- 
delssohn; "Le  Deluge,"  Saint-Saens;  "L'Arle- 
sienne Suite,"  Bizet;  "Serenade,"  Moskow- 
sky;  Five  Hungarian  Dances,  Brahms;  over- 
ture,   "Tannhauser,"    Wagner. 

Prices— 25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at 
Cort   on   concert   day   only. 

Next— Nov.    23,   25,   4th   Pair   Symphonies. 


O 


RPHEDM 


O'FARREL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

SOPHIE  TUCKER  and  Her  Five  Kings  of 
Syncopation  in  an  Entirely  New  Act;  DEIRO, 
Original  Master  of  the  Piano  Accordion; 
HAROLD  DU  KANE,  with  June  Edwards  and 
Olga  Mar  wig,  in  Their  Own  New  Futuristic 
Dancing  Spectacle;  First  Time  on  Any  Stage, 
FRANK  WESTPHAL,  "He  Isn't  a  Regular 
Actor" ;  JEAN  ADAIR  and  Company  in 
"Maggie  Taylor  ,  Waitress";  PAUL  Mc- 
CARTY  and  ELSIE  FAYE;  NELLIE  and 
SARA  KOUNS,  Concert  Soprani,  in  a  New 
Song  Recital;  NAN  HALPERIN  in  a  New 
Character    Song    Cycle. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    SOc.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


•OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^L"di"e 


Cl/LUlHDIrl    UlCfUIYL  Playhouse 

Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  160 

Nightly,    Including    Sunday 

Second   Week  Begins   Monday,    Nov.    19 

Klaw   &  Erlanger  and   George   C.   Tyler  Present 

THE   GLAD  PLAY 

"POLLY  ANNA" 

By    Catherine    Chisholm    Cushing 

Based   on   the  book  of  the   same  name   by 

Eleanor  H.    Porter 

Evenings   and    Sat.  mat.,   25c  to   $1.50 

Wed.   mat.,   25c  to  $1 

Nov.    26 — The    supreme    musical-comedy    hit, 

"MISS    SPRINGTIME." 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Saturday    night — Anna    Held    in 

"Follow    Me" 

Commencing    Sunday    Night,    Nov.    18 

William    Harris,    Jr.,    Presents    the    Mystic 

Melodrama 

"THE  THIRTEENTH  CHAIR" 

By    Bayard    Yeillcr 

Author    of    "Within    the    Law" 

Willi    KATIIERINE    GREY    and    a 

Commanding    Cast 

Nights    and    Sat.    mat.,    50c    to    $1.50 

BEST     SEATS     $1.00     WED.     MAT. 


mood,  and  Tschaikowsky's  effective  Third 
Suite  will  be  two  of  the  offerings.  An  im- 
portant number  of  special  local  interest  is  the 
symphonic  poem,  "Lamia,"  by  Frederick 
Zech,  the  distinguished  California  composer 
and  musician.  This  is  one  of  the  best  works 
standing  to  this  composer's  credit,  a  piece 
of  programmatic  music  in  its  finest  sense 
and  a  composition  worthy  of  position  on  any 
symphony  event.       

"Pollyanna"  at  the  Columbia. 
Little  Helen  Hayes  seems  to  have  caught 
the  town  in  her  very  pretty  rendering  of  the 
character  of  Pollyanna  in  the  play  of  the 
same  name  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  "Polly- 
anna" has  a  wide  appeal,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  the  character  of  the  audiences  that  are 
filling  the  Columbia  Theatre  at  every  per- 
formance. Men  of  business  enjoy  it.  All 
womankind  love  it.  Children  are  charmed 
with  it.  The  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
will  last  for  two  weeks,  with  matinees  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  Wednes- 
day matinees  will  be  played  at  special  prices. 


"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  at  the  Cort. 

No  event  on  the  theatrical  calendar  of  the 
present  season  is  invested  with  greater  in- 
terest or  more  anticipation  of  genuine  enjoy- 
ment than  the  engagement  of  "The  Thir- 
teenth Chair."  This  melodrama  of  mystery, 
the  latest  work  of  Bayard  Veiller,  who  also 
wrote  "Within  the  Law,"  was  unquestionably 
the  most  emphatic  hit  of  last  season  in  New 
York. 

The  central  and  most  important  character 
of  "The  Thirteenth  Chair"  is  Rosalie  La 
Grange,  an  aged  spiritualistic  trance  medium. 
Summoned  to  a  home  whose  occupants  are 
strangers  to  her  she  finds  that  one  member 
of  the  dinner  party  plans  to  make  use  of  her 
extraordinary  powers  to  assist  him  in  solving 
the  mystery  surrounding  the  murder  of  his 
friend.  The  seance  proceeds  in  the  dark, 
and  when  the  lights  are  thrown  on  the  in- 
quisitive gentleman  himself  is  found  to  have 
been  murdered  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
that  his  friend  was  done  to  death. 

"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  will  be  performed 
at  the  Cort  Theatre,  San  Francisco,  next 
week  by  a  skillfully  selected  and  carefully 
trained  company  led  by  Katherine  Grey.  The 
role  of  Police  Inspector  Donohue,  next  in 
importance  to  that  of  Rosalia  LaGrange,  is 
in  the  hands  of  Brinsley  Shaw.  Others  in 
the  cast  whose  reputations  are  founded  upon 
past  demonstrations  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  are  Kathleen  Comegys,  Louise 
Brownell,  Beatrice  James,  Marta  Spears, 
John  T.  Dwyer,  Bruce  Elmore,  John  Delson, 
and  Sidney  Dudley. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  great 
show  for  next  week,  with  Sophie  Tucker  as 
the  new  headline  attraction  in  an  entirely 
new  act.  Miss  Tucker  is  a  comedienne  whose 
aim  is  originality  and  her  mind  is  always  at 
work  on  something  new.  She  is  known  as 
"the  Mary  Garden  of  Ragtime,"  but  she  is 
equally  at  home  with  any  sort  of  a  lyric  and 
is  one  of  the  few  women  with  a  genuine 
sense  of  humor. 

Deiro  is  of  Latin  extraction  and  the  warm 
blood  that  flows  through  his  veins  seems  to 
find  its  way  into  his  music.  His  piano  ac- 
cordion is  the  medium  of  expressing  his 
moods.  His  programme  is  diversified  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  that  an  artist  of  this  na- 
ture has   ever  undertaken  to  play. 

Harold  Du  Kane,  June  Edwards,  and  Olga 
Marwig  will  present  their  own  new  futuristic 
dancing  spectacle.  These  three  fine  terpsi- 
choreans  are  among  the  best  exponents  of  the 
modern  dancing  school. 

Frank  vvestphal  isn't  a  comedian,  as  his 
billing — "first  time  on  any  stage" — might  lead 
one  to  believe.  His  monologue  has  to  do 
with  a  man  making  his  theatrical  debut,  and 
Westphal's  descriptive  line,  "He  isn't  a  regu- 
lar actor,"  applies  to  his  monologue,  and  not 
to  himself.  It  will,  however,  quickly  be  seen 
that  Westphal  is  indeed  a  regular  actor,  and 
not  only  that,  but  a  pianist  of  exceptional 
ability. 

The  remaining  acts  in  this  exceptionally 
fine  bill  will  be  Nellie  and  Sara  Kouns,  the 
delightful  concert  soprani,  who  are  making 
one  of  the  greatest  musical  sensations  ever 
known  in  vaudeville,  in  a  new  song  recital; 
Jean  Adair  and  company  in  "Maggie  Taylor, 
Waitress";  Paul  McCarty  and  Elsie  Faye  in 
their  musical  comedietta,  "Suicide  Garden," 
and  the  always  popular  singing  comedienne, 
Nan  Halperin,  in  a  new  character  song  cycle. 


Leo  Ornstein  to  Give  Recital. 

Frank  W.  Healy  announces  for  Friday 
night.  November  23d,  at  8  :30  sharp,  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium,  Sutter  Street  and  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  another  remarkable  recital  by 
Leo    Ornstein. 

Next  Friday  night's  audience  will  hear  the 
first  presentation  in  San  Francisco  of  Orn- 
stein's  sonata,  op.  54.  It  is  both  classic  and 
ultra-modern,  scholastic,  yet  independent ;  its 
opening     subject     is     melodic     and     slightly 


French  in  character,  but  the  racial  impulses 
of  the  composer  assert  themselves  later  in 
the  Russian  theme,  which  may  be  likened  to 
a  cry  of  protest,  a  Russian  cry  of  passionate 
exasperation.  The  second  number  on  tne 
programme,  "The  Gibet,"  by  Ravel,  is  a  work 
which  was  suggesied  to  the  composer  by 
Hugo's  ghastly  description  of  "The  Man  Who 
Laughs"  or  by  Peter  Cornelius'  "The  Mono- 
tone." "Scarbo,"  by  Ravel,  the  next  number, 
is  a  work  in  which  Ornstein  finds  all  Ravel's 
tragic  truthfulness.  The  other  numbers  on 
the  programme  are  "Abends,"  by  Schumann  ; 
"Kreisleriana,"  which  represents  the  quality 
of  Schumann's  piano  compositions  in  their 
best  and  most  characteristically  important 
manner;  "La  Soire  dans  Grenade,"  a  work  in 
which  Debussy  has  caught  in  his  prismatic 
way  the  mood  of  a  night  in  Granada ; 
"Mouvement,"  by  Debussy,  the  title  of  which 
is  its  own  key  to  its  meaning;  "Irish  Reel 
and  Danse  Negre,"  by  Cyril  Scott ;  Funeral 
March,  Scherzino,  Berceuse,  by  Ornstein ; 
Berceuse,  Valse,  op.  42,  Impromptu  and 
Scherzo,  B  flat  minor,  by  Chopin ;  Preludes, 
C  sharp  minor  and  G  minor,  by  Rach- 
maninoff ;  "The  Nightingale,"  by  Alabieff- 
Liszt,  and  Rhapsodie  No.   12,  by  Liszt. 


Isadora  Duncan  Coming. 
The  dancing  of  Isadora  Duncan,  who  is  to 
give  special  matinees  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  November  25th;  Tues- 
day afternoon,  November  27th,  and  Friday 
afternoon,  November  30th,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer  of  the 
Will  L.  Greenbaum  office,  is  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent genre  than  anything  that  has  ever  been 
offered  in  this  city.  Presenting  entire  music 
dramas  through  the  medium  of  the  dance, 
Isadora  Duncan's  performances  at  once  in- 
terest drama  lovers  as  well  as  those  strictly 
interested  in  their  musical  side.  Her  pro- 
grammes to  be  given  here  will  be  identical 
with  those  with  which  she  so  stirred  New 
York  and  the  Eastern  cities  last  season  on' 
her  tour  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, under  Walter  Damrosch.  At  her 
first  appearance  she  will  dance  the  "Iphegenia 
in  Aulis"  and  "Iphegenia  in  Tauride"  of 
Gluck.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  she  will  give 
a  Beethoven  programme,  dancing  one  of  the 
great  symphonies  and  interpreting  its  story 
in  its  entirety.  Friday's  principal  pro- 
grammed number  will  be  Gluck's  "Orpheus," 
one  of  Miss  Duncan's  greatest  conceptions. 
An  orchestra  of  sixty  chosen  musicians,  with 
an  arrangement  of  instruments  particularly 
adapted  to  the  use  to  which  they  will  be  put, 
will  accompany  the  great  artist.  Oscar 
Spirescu,  who  has  been  Miss  Duncan's  con- 
ductor since  her  advent  into  this  country, 
will  cross  the  continent  with  her  in  order 
to  preside  over  the  orchestra.  Tickets  are 
now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Koh- 
ler  &   Chase's,   and  at  the   theatre. 


"Miss  Springtime"  Coming. 
"It  towers  above  all  others."  These  five 
words  from  the  criticism  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  regarding  Klaw  &  Erlanger's 
big  musical-comedy  success,  "Miss  Spring- 
time," which  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre 
November  26th,  describe  the  production  ably. 
The  music  of  "Miss  Springtime"  is  by  Kal- 
man,  composer  of  "Sari,"  the  book  by  Guy 
Bolton,  and  the  lyrics  penned  by  P.  G.  Wode- 
house.  This  great  production  comes  to  this 
city  direct  and  intact  from  its  record- 
breaking  all-season  runs  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  

Ysaye  'Will  Play  in  December. 

Specially  good  news  is  the  announcement 
that  Ysaye,  the  world's  recognized  "greatest 
violinist,"  will  give  concerts  here  next  month. 
This  will  be  the  wonderful  musician's  positive 
farewell  tour  of  this  country,  and  on  his 
trip  across  the  continent  he  is  receiving  one 
great  ovation  after  another.  Ysaye  is  a  Bel- 
gian, and  before  the  war  he  had  retired  to 
his  home  near  Brussels  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  life's  work,  and  to  settle  down  in  con- 
tentment with  his  family.  Then  came  the 
invasion  of  his  country,  his  sons  were  called 
to  the  colors,  his  home  devastated,  and  his 
competence  gone.  Yet  his  art  remained,  an 
art  paramount  of  all  things,  and  the  one 
thing  the  German  could  not  take  from  him. 
Heroically  facing  the  inevitable,  and  with  a 
courage  that  was  remarkable  for  a  man  of 
fifty-one,  Ysaye  spent  weeks  in  the  trenches, 
cheering  on  his  soldier  kin  to  the  tune  of  his 
beloved  "Strad,"  and  aiding  in  many  ways 
the  brave  Belgians  in  holding  the  Hun  line 
until  French  and  English  aid  arrived.  By 
great  persuasion  only  he  was  induced  to  visit 
England,  there  to  repeat  the  triumphs  of  the 
past,  and  now  in  America  he  is  being  hailed, 
not  only  as  he  always  was,  "the  greatest  of 
the  violinists,"  but  the  Belgian  violin  aero 
as  well. 

Ysaye's  first  concert  will  be  given  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 9th,  when  he  will  play  the  Geminiani 
Suite  in  D  minor,  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer  So 
nata,"  Wieniawski's  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
and  works  by  Camille  Saint-Saens.  Vieux- 
temps,  and  Ysaye.     His  second  concert  takes 
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place  in  the  same  theatre  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  16th,  and  his  programme  for 
that  occasion  includes  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
op.  30,  No.  2  ;  Bach's  double  violin  Concerto, 
in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by  Christian 
Timmer,  a  splendid  violinist ;  Saint-Saens' 
Concerto  No.  3  in  B  minor,  accepted  as 
Ysaye's  greatest  achievement,  and  works  by 
Wieniawski,  Faure,  and  Ysaye.  Victoria 
Boshko,  a  fine  pianist,  will  be  assisting  artist 
to  M.  Ysaye.  His  concerts  are  under  the 
Oppenheimer  -  Greenbaum  management,  to 
whom  all  mail  orders  should  now  be  sent. 
Address  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer,  manager,  care 
of  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co. 


St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club 

Direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Maitland 

Colonial  Ballroom,  Hotel  St.  Francis 

Desires  to  state  that  the  matinees  which  are 
given  once  a  week  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  a 
company  of  professional  players  are  open  to 
the  public-  Three  playlets  by  the  world's  best 
authors   are  given  on  each  programme. 


ADMISSION,    ONE   DOLLAR 

Evening  performances  are  for  members 
only.  Application  for  membership  can  be  made 
to  the  committee,  Room  875,  St.  Francis 
Hotel. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

There  is  a  certain  order  of  mind  that  dwells 
peroetually  in  the  atmosphere  of  crisis  and 
that  is  always  hectic  with  a  sense  of  emerg- 
ency. For  it  there  is  only  one  visible  spot 
in  the  universe,  and  that  is  the  "parting  of 
the  ways."  Tt  points  sternly  minatory  arms, 
one  toward  social  damnation  and  the  other 
toward  the  millennium.  Usually  it  belongs 
to  a  woman. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Mrs". 
Meisel-Hess.  who  has  written  a  book  called 
"The  Sexual  Crisis.''  We  seem  to  have 
heard  of  it  before,  often  before — the  crisis, 
not  the  book — and  so  our  pulses  throb 
languidly  under  this  new  alarum.  The  wrong 
people  are  being  married,  says  Mrs.  M.-H., 
and  the  wrong  people  are  abstaining  from 
marriage.      We   must   regulate   this    thing   in 
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the  glorious  light  of  biology.     Morality,  with 

its  prohibitions  and  restraints,  is  a  back 
number.  Mrs.  M.-H.  believes  with  Hosea 
Bigelow  that  "they  didn't  know  everything 
down  in  Tudee."  Why  live  in  this_so-called 
twentieth  century  and  remain  indifferent  to 
Haeckel   and   Nietzsche  ? 

There  is  hardly  one  person  in  a  hundred  of 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  human  devoid  of 
some  obscure,  incalculable  stigma,  from  which 
every  anti-social  growth  may  proliferate  like 
a  cancer  and  endanger  the  very  foundation  of 
human  society-.  If  in  a  tram-car,  in  a  public 
meeting,  or  as  we  walk  through  the  streets, 
we  look  attentively  at  our  fellows  we  can 
not  fail  to  be  horror-stricken  at  the  ugliness 
and  stupidity  everywhere  manifest.  We  shall 
often  be  astonished  to  note  that  among  twenty- 
persons  successively  examined  we  shall  not 
find  a  single  one  free  from  the  character- 
istics of  arrested  or  perverted  development — 
not  one  whose  appearance  can  fail  to  arouse 
in  us  an  instinctive  sense  of  antipathy. 

We  had  no  idea  things  were  so  bad  as 
this.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  people 
who  do  not  "arouse  in  us  an  instinctive 
sense  of  antipathy."  Quite  the  contrary. 
For  example — but  no !  We  have  already 
troubles  enough  without  creating  new  ones 
by  the  reckless  use  of  names  or  descriptions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  know  her 
name. 

Ethical  restraints,  says  Mrs.  M.-H..  must 
disappear.     Biology  must  take  their  place: 

To  emancipate  one's  self  from  the  ethical 
normative  of  femininity,  which  fetters  indi- 
viduality, because  of  the  ideological  limits  of 
sex:  is  a  distinct  right.  But  to  preserve  its 
formal  quality  is  the  task  of  a  free  per- 
sonality. 

We  suspect  that  sentence  of  being  im- 
proper. It  is  improper.  We  have  looked  up 
the  words  in  a  dictionary.  We  could  trans- 
late that  sentence  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  never  get  through  the  mails.  Its  verbal 
camouflage  saves  it. 

Xow  all  these  schemes  for  regulating  mar- 
riage will  come  to  nothing — or  ought  to  come 
to  nothing — not  because  they  are  impractical 
and  impossible,  but  beause  they  are  innately 
objectionable  and  mischievous.  There  is 
nothing  axiomatic  about  the  assertion  that 
marriage  ought  to  be  based  on  common  sense 
and  science.  Impulse,  as  one  of  nature's 
forces,  is  quite  as  respectable  as  either,  quite 
as  much  entitled  to  obedience  and  to  its 
recognized  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
The  moment  we  try'  to  do  something  intelli- 
gently that  ought  to  be  done  impulsively  we 
make  a  mess  of  it.  The  man  who  aims  at 
the  "balanced  ration,"  who  measures  out  his 
carbohydrates  and  his  proteins  and  his  calo- 
ries is  doomed  to  dyspepsia  and  hypochon- 
dria, while  the  man  who  eats  whatever  he 
jolly  well  wants  can  defy  all  the  devils  of 
indigestion  and  the  pharmacopeia.  We  have 
pains  under  our  pinafores,  not  because  we 
are  careless,  but  because  we  are  careful.  The 
man  who  eats  pate  de  foie  gras  at  1  o'clock 
in  the  morning  because  he  wants  to  is  lead- 
ing the  simple  life  and  :t  shall  be  well  with 
him.  It  is  the  man  who  eats  cornmeal  por- 
ridge and  spinach  because  they  are  made  of 
calories  and  proteins  and  bugs  of  that  kind, 
because  they  are  "good  for  him,"  who  is  the 
epicure,  and  of  whom  his  friends  will  soon  be 
saying  "don't  he  look  natural." 

Same  thing  about  marriage.  Marriage  is 
under  the  natural  law  of  impulse  and  not  of 
intelligence.  No  man  ever  yet  married  in- 
telligently and  also  happily.  The  man  who 
marries  intelligently  has  married  most  unin- 
telligently.  This  is  not  the  department  of 
intelligence.  Intelligence  has  no  right  to  pre- 
side over  it  any  more  than  a  tailor  has  a 
right  to  preside  over  a  battleship.  He  may 
be  a  good  tailor,  but  that  is  not  a  recom- 
mendation for  war  or  seamanship.  He  will  be 
out  of  his  sphere  on  the  quarterdeck. 

But,  says  Mrs.  Meisel-Hess,  see  what  a 
mess  we  have  made  of  marriage.  She  would 
not  say  it  in  quite  that  way.  She  would  say 
that  our  teleological  and  biological  abnor- 
malities are  due  to  the  marital  admixture  of 
psycho -physical  incongruities  preserved  and 
perpetuated  by  antiquated  conglomerations  of 
theological  sanctions.  That  is  how  she  gets 
through  the  mails,  saying  horrid  things  in 
that  way.  But  she  is  quite  wrong.  We  have 
made  a  mess  of  marriage,  not  beause  we  have 
acted  impulsively,  but  because  we  have  acted 
intelligently,  or  tried  to.  We  have  not  gone 
quite  so  low  as  to  be  biological  or  physio- 
logical, although  we  may  get  there  yet  if  this 
dreadful  war  goes  on.  But  we  have  de- 
scended to  "prudence"  in  marriage,  and  it  has 
usually  been  a  step  to  a  further  descent  into 
the  divorce  court.  We  have  imposed  finan- 
cial standards,  and  social  standards,  and  there 
are  lunatics  who  have  •gibbered  about  eugenic 
standards.  And  precisely  so  far  as  we  have 
departed  from  the  law  of  impulse  in  marriage 
— the  most  unerring  and  precise  of  all  guides 
— so  far  have  we  been  driven  forth  into  the 
wilderness  of  infidelity  and  misery  and  di- 
vorce. We  have  no  ill-will  toward  Mrs. 
Meisel-Hess.  but  she  will  forgive  us  if  we 
say  of  her  in  her  own  words  that  she 
"aroi  ses  in  us  an  instinctive  sense  of  an- 
tipathy." 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"Ogden  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"  Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  toPortland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and   Illinois. 


"Golden    State  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil-Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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L.TNOMAH  FSLLS 


GO  EAST 

UNION 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 

THROUGH     : 

PORTLAND 

-:''.  ahdthe  IVtaitestie ■■■-•-.-.-: 

Columbia  River 
Gorge. 


S.  F.  BOOTH.  General  Agent 
673  Market  Street 


Western 
Pacific 


Through  Service 
DAILY 

to 

Chicago       St.  Louis 
Kansas  City     Omaha 

via 

Salt  Lake  City 
and  Denver 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 
Standard  and  Tourist  Sleepers 
Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 
Electric  Lights 


Tickets.  Information.  Literature 


Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 


665  Market  St. 


Ferry  Depot 


OAKLAND: 

1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London.  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  Italian,  having  applied  for  citizenship, 
was  being  examined  in  the  naturalization 
court.  "Who  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States?"  "Mr.  Wils'."  "Who  is  the  Vice- 
President?"  "Mr.  Marsh'."  "If  the  President 
should  die,  who  then  would  be  President?" 
"Mr.  Marsh'."  "Could  you  be  President?" 
"No."  "Why?"  "Mister,  you  'scuse,  please, 
I  vera  busy  worka  da  mine." 


One  of  the  members  of  a  certain  club  in 
the  metropolis  was  doing  the  honors  to  an 
old  friend  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
scholastic  circles  and  was  as  dull  as  a  Ger- 
man professor.  The  talk  was  fast  becoming 
unendurable,  when  the  old  member  observed 
a  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  cafe  yawning 
in  a  manner  that  threatened  to  dislocate  his 
jaws.  "Look!"  exclaimed  the  host  in  des- 
peration, "we  are  overheard  !" 


In  a  New  England  town  a  local  celebrity 
was  brought  up  before  the  justice  for  stealing 
chickens.  The  prisoner  was  noted  for  never 
telling  the  truth  when  he  could  help  it,  and 
consequently  there  was  general  surprise  when 
he  pleaded  guilty.  It  evidently  staggered  the 
justice.  He  rubbed  his  glasses  and  then 
scratched  his  head.  "I  guess — I'm  afraid — 
well.  Hiram,"  said  he  after  a  thoughtful  pause. 
"I  guess  I'll  have  to  have  more  evidence  be- 
fore I  sentence  you." 


A  man  who  was  continually  losing  his 
collar-button  while .  dressing  complained  to 
his  wife  about  it.  With  an  ingenuity  born  of 
the  use  of  hairpins,  she  told  him  to  hold  his 
collar-button  in  his  mouth.  The  next  morn- 
ing she  was  startled  by  an  unusual  commo- 
tion. "What's  the  matter  ?"  she  asked 
anxiously.  "I've  swallowed  the  collar-button," 
said  the  man.  "Well,"  responded  his  wife, 
"there's  one  comfort:  for  once  in  your  life 
you  know   where  it   is." 


An  Irishman  was  reproved  by  his  clergy- 
man for  eating  sausages  on  Friday.  "Sure, 
Father  Tim,  ye  don't  call  sausages  meat  ?" 
he  protested.  "Certainly  they  are  meat,"  said 
his  reverence.  The  next  day  the  Irishman 
appeared  at  the  priest's  house  with  a  load  of 
sawdust.  "But,  Michael,  I  did  not  order  any 
sawdust;  it  was  wood  I  ordered."  "And  isn't 
it  wood  I've  brought  ye?"  "No,  it  isn't;  it's 
sawdust."  "But,  Father  Tim,  if  sausage  is 
meat,  sure  isn't  sawdust  wood?" 


The  court  called  the  negro  to  the  stand. 
"Ben  Jason."  "Yas,  suh."  "Accused  of  be- 
ing under  the  influence  of  liquor  on  Christ- 
mas eve."  "Yes,  suh."  "Disorderly  con- 
duct." "Yas,  suh."  "Profanity."  "I  might 
er  swo' — yas,  suh."  "Resisting  officer."  "I 
sho'  tried  to  lick  dat  Irishman,  judge." 
"Petty  larceny."  "Count  dat  in,  too."  "Ben, 
the  law  must  deal  heavily  in  your  case.  Is 
there  anything  you  left  out  on  your  holiday 
spree  ?"  The  negro  scratched  his  head.  "Yas, 
suh ;  ef  yo'  could  lemme  out  fo'  a  few  minits 
I'd  like  to  beat  up  my  ol'  woman  fo'  'ceptin' 
presents  from  a  Macon  barber." 


The  young  man  was  perched  upon  a  soap- 
box and,  in  the  alleged  interest  of  the  Friends 
of  Irish  Freedom,  was  heaping  abuse  upon 
Great  Britain  and  her  motives.  "I  can  not 
understand  why  we  should  ally  ourselves  with 
England  on  any  account,"  he  roared.  "I  can 
not  understand  why  America  believes  Eng- 
land sincere.  I  can  not  understand  why 
America   entered   the   war   at   all.      I   can   not 

understand "      "Aw     shut     up,"     bellowed 

some  one  in  the  throng ;  "they  ought  t'  throw 
y'  off'n  there  in  a  hurry."  A  tall,  well-knit 
Irishman  turned  to  the  interrupter.  "Let  'm 
alone,  will  ye  ?"  he  said.  "He's  just  a  poor 
divil  who  can't  understand  nothin'." 


The  head  of  a  certain  manufacturing  firm 
is  an  old  gentleman  who  built  up  his  busi- 
ness from  nothing  by  dogged  and  persistent 
toil,  and  who  never  felt  that  he  could  spare 
the  time  for  a  holiday.  Not  long  ago,  how- 
ever, he  decided  that  he  was  getting  on  in 
years  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  rest ;  so, 
calling  his  son  into  the  library,  he  said : 
"Tom,  I've  worked  hard  for  a  long  time  and 
have  done  well,  so  I've  decided  to  retire  and 
turn  the  business  over  to  you.  What  do  you 
say?"  The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  said,  in  sudden  thought:  "I  was  just 
thinking,  father,"  he  suggested,  "how  would 
it  be  for  you  to  work  a  few  years  more  and 
then   we  could  both   retire  together?" 


The  veteran  actor.  Sir  Charles  Wyndham, 
now  well  past  his  eightieth  birthday,  is  a 
great  believer  in  the  Turkish  bath  as  an  aid 
to  health.  Even  when  touring  through  the 
Far  West  he  generally  managed  to  have  at 
least  one  bath  a  week,  although  occasionally 
the  arrangements  were  sometimes  primitive. 
"In  one  small  town,   for  instance,"  remarked 


Sir  Charles  recently,  "my  massagist  was  a 
very  strong  man.  He  laid  me  on  the  slab  and 
prodded  and  kneaded  and  punched  and  ham- 
mered me  in  a  most  emphatic  way.  At  the 
end,  after  I  had  got  up,  he  came  behind  me 
and  gave  me  on  the  bare  back  four  terrific 
resounding  whacks  with  the  palm  of  his  enor- 
mous hand.  'What  on  earth  did  you  do  that 
for?*  I  panted.  'Oh,  no  offense,  sir,'  said  the 
man ;  'it  was  only  to  let  the  office  know  I 
was  ready  for  the  next  comer.  You  see,  the 
bell's  out  of  order  in  this  room." 


A  fashionable  matron  of  the  nouveau  richc 
set  in  New  York  telephoned  to  a  department 
store  and  inquired:  "Is  this  Unison's?" 
"Yes,"  came  the  reply.  "I  understand  you  are 
having  a  sale  of  groceries  today."  "We  are." 
"I  would  like  a  bushel  of  potatoes."  "Yes." 
"And  send  them  right  up.  will  you?"  "We 
can't  do  that."  "Why  not?"  "We  are  making 
special  prices  on  groceries  today  and  we  are 
not  delivering  them."  "Not  delivering  them?" 
"No."  "Well,  then,  how  in  the  great  wide 
world  do  you  suppose  I  am  ever  going  to  get 
a  bushel  of  potatoes  from  your  store  to  the 
house?"  "Put  the  basket  on  your  shoul- 
der  "      And   before   the    indignant   woman 

could  find  words  to  express  what  she  thought 
the  salesman  continued :  "Same  as  your 
grandmother   used    to    do." 


A  young  schoolmarm  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  Chicago  had  some  visitors  one  after- 
noon, and  thought  she  would  show  them  what 
a  good  class  she  had.  Calling  on  a  bright 
little  fellow  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  she  said 
to  him :  "Johnny,  if  I  gave  you  two  cents 
and  your  father  gave  you  three  cents,  how 
much  would  you  have?"  "Seven,"  promptly 
replied  Johnny.  The  teacher  blushed  pain- 
fully, but  thought  she  would  try  again.  "You 
can't  have  understood  me,  Johnny.  Now 
listen,  and  I  will  repeat  the  question.  If  I 
gave  you  two  cents  and  your  father  gave  you 
three,  how  much  would  you  have?"  "Seven," 
said  Johnny  again,  and  with  the  same  prompt- 
ness. "I  am  surprised  at  you.  Johnny,"  said 
the  teacher.  "How  on  earth  would  you  have 
seven  ?"  "I  got  two  in  me  pocket,"  said 
Johnny. 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Discouraged  Prussian  Youth. 
I    met   a    little   Prussian   youth: 

His   face   was  dark  with   hate; 
His    mouth    was    twisted    in    a    sneer; 

His  manner  was  irate. 
"A  pfennig   for  your   thoughts,"   said   I. 

"Whom    are   you    hating  now?" 
A   frown   of  loathing  swept   across 

The   Prussian    bubchen's  brow. 

"I  have  so   many   folk  to  hate," 

He  moaned,  with  tear-stained  cheeks, 
"That  I'm  behind  my  schedule  now 

By  days,   if  not   by  weeksl 
The  objects  of  my  hate,    I    fear, 

Must  soon  go  on  the  shelf; 
For   I've  begun   to   need   some   time 

In    which   to   hate  myself!" 

— Kenneth   L.   Roberts,    in   Life. 


Washing  the  Dishes. 
When    we    on    simple    rations    sup 
How    easy    is    the   washing    up ! 
But    heavy    feeding    complicates 
The    task   by    soiling   many    plates. 

And   though    I  grant  that   I    have  prayed 
That    we   might    find    a    serving-maid, 
I'd    scullion   all   my    days,    I    think. 
To    see    Her   smile    across    the    sink! 

I    wash,    She   wipes.      In   water  hot 
I   souse  each   dish   and   pan  and   pot; 
While   Taffy  mutters,   purrs,    and   begs, 
And    rubs    himself   against  my    legs. 

The  man  who  never  in  his  life 
Has  washed   the  dishes   with    his   wife 
Or  polished  up   the  silver  plate — 
He    still    is    largely   celibate. 

One    warning:    there   is    certain    ware 
That  must  be  handled  with  all  care: 
The   Lord   Himself  will   give   you    up 
If  you  should   drop    a  willow  cup! 
-From   "Songs  for  a  Little  House,"   by   Christo- 
pher   Morley.      Published    by    the    George    H. 
Doran    Company. 


"Jim    is    thinking    seriously    of    marriage." 
'How  long  has  he  been  married  ?" — Life. 


Speed — 

Comfort — 

and  safety — 

when  combined 

with  Fred  Harvey 

meals    mean   travel 

satisfaction.     All  of 

these  are  found  on  the 

Angel 

to 

LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO 

Daily  at  Four  O'clock 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St..  San  Francuco— Phone  Sutter  7600 
Market  Street  Fern—  Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


SantaFe 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

AJasb  Commercial  Bidg.  Biggins  Bldg. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE.  San  FrancUco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 

Fred's:  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San    Francisco 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and   Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  -  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feet  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feet  long 

Manufacturer*    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahi  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works :  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 
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Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Alfreda 
Wright  and  Mr.  Ralph  Palmer.  Miss  Wright 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A".  Wright 
of  Alameda.  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Warren  S.  Palmer  of  Oakland,  president  of  the 
Northwestern    Pacific    Railway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Farnsworth  of  Visalia 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Winifred  Farnsworth,  and  Mr.  Otis  Booth. 
Miss  Farnsworth  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs. 
Lauglilin  McLaine  and  the  grandniece  of  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Othello  Scribner. 
Mr.  Booth  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
Booth  and  the  grandson  of  the  late  General  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  of  Los  Angeles.  The  wedding 
will   take  place  during  the  winter  season. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  William  Lynharu  Shiels 
and  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Shiels  was  solemnized 
Saturday  morning  in  Piedmont,  Rev.  Edgar  F. 
Gee  of  St.  Peter's  Church  officiating.  Mrs.  Shiels 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  Bennet  of  Pied- 
mont. Mr.  Shiels  is  the  brother  of  Dr.  J.  Wil- 
son Shiels,  Dr.  George  Franklin  Shiels,  Mrs. 
Ernest  K.  Johnstone  of  London,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
T.  Allen  of  Redlands.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Lynham  Shiels.  Upon  their 
return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shiels   will   reside   in   Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  com- 
pliment   to    Mme.    Alma    Gluck. 

The  Misses  Pauline  and  Katherine  Wheeler 
gave  a  tea  Monday  afternoon  at  their  home  on 
Broadway,  their  guests  including  Mrs.  Boyd  Alex- 
ander, Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Augusta  Rath- 
bone,  Miss  Mary  Gorgas,  Miss  Gertrude  Utke- 
Philit,  Miss  Bodile  Utke-Philit,  Miss  Katherine 
Bangs,  Miss  Doris  Durrell,  Miss  Marion  Leigh 
Mailliard,    and    Miss    Louise    Reding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  luncheon  Sunday  at  their 
home   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Achille  Roos  gave  a  dinner  recently  at  her 
home  on  Jackson  Street,  complimenting  Mrs.  Ed- 
,  gar    Born   of    Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  large 
dance  last  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  navy  from  Yerba  Buena  and  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Marita 
Rossi,  Miss  Marion  Crocker,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler, 
Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Florence  Bandmann, 
Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss 
Gretchen  von  Phul,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow, 
Miss  Isabelle  Jennings,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Helen 
Jones,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Pauline  Ma- 
gruder,  Miss  Marion  de  Guerre,  Miss  Dorothy 
Stone,  Miss  Bera  Hilbert,  Miss  Flora  Miller, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss  Emilie  Tubbs,  Miss 
Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Miss 
Esther  Denny,  Miss  Jean  Ward,  Miss  Alice  Claire 
Smith,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bates,  Miss  Mildred  Spengler, 
Miss  Madeline  Turner,  Miss  Betty  Funston,  Miss 
Edith  Slack,  Miss  Prudence  Fisher,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Perkins,  Miss  Doris  Wirtner,  Miss  Mary 
Davis,  Miss  Eernice  Peck,  Miss  Frances  Johnson, 
Miss  Mary  Bates,  Miss  Jean  Wirtner,  Miss  Marion 
Wirtner,  Miss  Ola  Willett,  Miss  Martha  Sutton, 
Miss  Harriet    Pomeroy,   and    Miss  Hazel    Oreai. 

Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  gave  a  knitting 
party   and  tea  last  Friday   afternoon  at   her   home 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Build  your  home  on  a  large  Villa  Site  on  the 
sunny  slopes  Adjoining  Hillsborough.  Won- 
derful year-round  climate.  Beautiful  views. 
Large  oaks.    No  fog.    No  ferries. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON.  Sales  Manager 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


on  Pacific  Avenue,  Miss  Dorothy  Ward  and  Miss 
Helen  Hooper  being  the  complimented  guests. 
Others  invited  were  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Gordon.  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Douglas 
Short,  Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick,  Miss  Martha  Sutton, 
.Miss  Tulia  Van  Fleet.  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss 
Florence  Bandmann,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss 
Isabelle  Jennings,  Miss  Jeannette  Bertheau.  Miss 
Ola  Willetts,  Miss  Catherine  Wheeler,  and  Miss 
Vida   Dodge. 

Mrs.  William  Watt  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
last  Thursday  afternoon,  when  she  entertained 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club.  Covers  were 
laid  for  Mrs.  Charles  Carter  Nichols,  Mrs.  James 
Ellis  Tucker,  Mrs.  George  Somers,  Mrs.  Bowie 
Detrick,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport,  Mrs.  Henry 
Cavode,  Mrs.  Andrew  Griffin,  Mrs.  Cullen  Welty, 
Mrs.  William  Breeze,  Mrs.  Reginald  Knight 
Smith,  and    Miss   Laura   Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Ford  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way, the  guests  assisting  in  making  up  the  "baby 
kits"  for  the  Belgian  and  French  babies.  Among 
Mrs.  Ford's  guests  were  Mrs.  Robert  Bolton, 
Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Duval  Moorv.  Mrs. 
William  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Walton  Thome,  Mrs. 
Charles  Belden,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker  Mc- 
Creary. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
last  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street 
in  honor  of  Mrs.   Francis  G.   Newlands. 

Miss  Dorothy  Ward  entertained  at  a  dance 
last  Saturday  evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 
The  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Marian  Regensburger,  Miss 
Marjorie  Waldron,  Miss  Constance  Rogers,  Miss 
Isabelle  Jennings,  Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Miss  Jean 
Ward,  Miss  Alice  Morse,  Miss  Margaret  Barker, 
Miss  Lydia  Barrett,  and  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar. 

Miss  Newell  Bull  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  night 
preceding  the  dance  at  Century  Hall  of  the  Junior 
Assembly.  Those  who  accepted  her  hospitality 
were  Miss  Elizabeth  Mc  Arthur,  Miss  Ursula 
Hooper,  Miss  Marjorie  Gay,  Miss  Margaret  Per- 
kins, Miss  Miriam  Trowbridge,  Mr.  Walter 
Schafer,  Mr.  Chris  Trowbridge,  Mr.  Charles  Doe, 
Mr.  Seymour  Turner,  Mr.  Arthur  Dunn,  Mr.  Al- 
pheus   Bull,    and    Mr.    James    McCone. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  entertained  at  a 
dinner  last  Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Thursday  at  Rosecrest,  the  complimented  guest 
being    Miss    Ida    Henshaw. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  were  dinner  hosts 
last  Friday  at  their  residence  on  Buchanan  Street, 
Captain  Clavel  and  Lieutenant  Batel  being  the 
honored  guests.  Others  to  accept  their  hospi- 
tality were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Latour,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Griffin,  and  Miss  Alice  Claire 
Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Walker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Winchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Irwin, 
Miss  Lily  O'Connor,  Miss  Grace  Buckley,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Wood,   and   Mr.   M.    E.   Wood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Duane  Bliss  gave  a  re- 
ception Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Val- 
lejo  Street  in  compliment  to  the  men  of  the 
Officers'    Training    Camp    at    the    Presidio. 

Mrs.  William  Reding  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kel- 
lam  will  entertain  at  a  dance  this  evening  at  the 
latter's  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  members 
of  the  younger  set  will   accept  their  hospitality. 

Miss  Alice  Griffith  entertained  the  men  of  the 
Officers'  Training  Camp  at  a  reception  Sunday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Mrs. 
Harry  Sherman,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Griffith,  and 
Mrs.  Milieu  Griffith  assisted  the  hostess  in  re- 
ceiving. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Webb  entertained  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  last  Tuesday 
evening,  their  guests  including  among  others  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
H.  Holbrook,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Hammon. 

Miss  Cara  Coleman  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
last  Wednesday  afternoon,  her  guests  being  Mrs. 
George  Bowles,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Corbett  Moody,  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Miss  Helen 
Garritt,    and    Miss    Bodile    Utke-Philit. 

Mrs.  Harold  Law  entertained  at  a  tea  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Presidio  Terrace. 
Assisting  the  hostess  in  receiving  were  Mrs. 
Douglas  Short,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Van  Bergen,  Mrs.  Alvah  Doe,  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble, 
Miss  Margaret  Barker,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Isabelle  Jennings,  Miss 
Doris  Wirtner,  Miss  Jeanette  Bertheau,  Miss  Jean 
Ward,  Miss  Florence  Bandmann,  and  Miss  Alice 
Hanchett. 

A  "Melting  Pot  Drive,"  to  begin  Thursday 
afternoon,  November  22d,  and  to  end  Thanks- 
giving eve,    is  the  method   adopted  by  the  women 


of  the  San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind 
by  which  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
further  equipment  of  the  workshop  at  1526  Cali- 
fornia Street.  Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  function, 
the  other  members  being  Mrs.  George  J.  Buck- 
nail,  Mrs.  George  E.  Billings,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Mack. 
Mrs.  J.  Dennis  Arnold,  Mrs.  William  Mitchell 
Bunker,  Mrs.  Harry  James  Douglas,  Mrs.  Charles 
Crocker,  Mrs.  William  J.  Lindow,  and  Miss  Cora 
Smith.  Miss  Ola  Willett  is  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  young  girls,  the  others  being  Miss 
Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Florene  Bandmann,  Miss 
Audrey  Willett,  Miss  Henrietta  Harrison  Smith, 
and    Miss    Barbara    Willett. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  entertained  the  members 
of  a  children's  dancing  class  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Broadway,  those  pic-sent 
being  Miss  Margaret  Hanchett.  Miss  Christine 
Brooks,  Miss  Isabelle  McCreery,  Miss  Florence 
Scribner,  Miss  Florence  McCormick,  Master  Lent 
Hooker,  Master  Frank  Griffin,  Master  Peter  Mc- 
Bean,  Master  Frank  West,  Master  Nicol  Smith, 
and    Master    John    Drum,    Jr. 

In  compliment  to  Miss  Elizabeth  George,  Mrs. 
Richard  Cutts  and  Mrs.  Paul  Chamberlain  enter- 
tained at  a  dance  Wednesday  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy   Yard, 

Miss  Margaret  Williams  gave  a  tea  Sunday 
afternoon  in  compliment  to  some  of  the  men  from 
the    Officers'    Training    Camp. 


The  '  Grizzlies"  Need  Blankets. 

The  "Grizzlies"  (One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
Fourth  Field  Artillery)  at  Camp  Kearny, 
Linda  Vista,  are  badly  in  need  of  blankets. 
General  Cameron,  in  command  there,  reports 
that  there  are  not  enough  government  blan- 
kets in  stock  to  go  round  his  entire  division, 
that  the  nights  are  very  cold  there,  and  that 
three  blankets  per  man  are  necessary. 

Investigation  made  by  persons  recently  on 
the  ground  discloses  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  "Grizzlies"  are  actually  suffering  for  want 
of  bed  coverings,  and  that  unless  this  con- 
dition is  remedied  very  shortly  considerable 
sickness  will  undoubtedly  ensue.  In  fact  the 
regiment  has  been  lately  quarantined  on  ac- 
count of  spinal  meningitis  which  developed  in 
Battery  C.  A  widespread  appeal  through  the 
columns  of  the  press,  both  of  the  interior, 
where  many  of  these  men  come  from,  and  in 
San  Francisco,  is  being  made  for  subscrip- 
tions, either  in  cash  or  in  serviceable  blankets 
j  of  a  dark  color,  to  be  sent  to  this  regiment. 

Subscriptions  in  blankets  or  money  may  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Room 
13,  Boyd  Block,  Market  and  Front  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  and  as  soon  as  the  subscrip- 
tions come  in  the  blankets  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  regiment  at  Linda  Vista.  A  few  blan- 
kets have  been  purchased  at  San  Diego  from 
local  funds  collected  there. 


Charity  Entertainment  at  the  Fairmont. 
In  behalf  of  its  work  for  orphan  children 
the  Catholic  Humane  Bureau  will  give  a 
dansant  followed  by  a  dinner-dance  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  the  24th  instant.  Tickets. 
$1.50 ;  dinner,  $2.50.  The  following-named 
ladies  compose  the  several  committees  in 
charge  of  the  affair:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Casserly, 
Miss  Josephine  Parrott.  Mrs.  G.  McEnerny. 
Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Mrs.  W.  Dean,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Sprague,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Eyre,  Mrs.  Frank 
Griffin,  Mrs.  Percy  Williams,  Mrs.  George  de 
Latour,  Miss  M.  Lacy,  Mrs.  Charles  Lathrop, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mohun, 
Mrs.  Lacy,  Mrs.  Hopper,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Oliver, 
Mrs.  Eugene  Bates,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Sullivan,  Mrs. 
J.  J.   Baumgartner,   Mrs.  J.  T.   Brooke. 


The  Open  House  Committee. 
Open  house  for  student  officers  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,  November  17th,  from  S  :30  to 
12  :30,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  T.  Ses- 
uon,  2527  Divasadero  Street,  near  Pacific 
Avenue ;  on  Sunday  afternoon,  November 
ISth,  from  3  to  5,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Bullard,  3333  Pacific  Avenue,  near  Walnut, 
close  to  West  Cantonment,  and  on  Sunday 
evening,  November  18th,  from  7  to  9,  at  the 
home  of  the  Misses  Martin,  2551  Union 
Street,   between   Scott    and   Divisadero. 


To  Owners  of  Automobiles 

WANTED-By  the  ReJ  Cross  Society,  owners 
of  automobiles  to  volunteer  their  use  for  two 
hours  each  week  for  a  service  es:enliil  to  the 
work  of  the  society.  Tenders  of  such  service 
will  be  received  and  appreciated  by  Miss  Harriet 
Pomeroy,  3660  Clay  Street.  Telephone  number 
Fillmore  1620. 


Shingle  Roofs  Made  Tight 

Larkin's  Fiber  Mastic 
Beds  the    Shingles  In 

FIREPROOF   -    PERMANENT 
COMPLIES  WITH  THE  LAW 

Estimates  Free — "Work  Guaranteed. 

HARRY  LARKIN  roof  doctor 

Tel.  Sutter  6700      180  JESSIE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 

26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PARIS! 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


ole] 

?sA^elts 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
.San  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-PrM.  and  Managing  Director 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five   minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING, 
TENNIS,  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


CLOYNE  COURT 

Berkeley,  California 

A  quiet,  sunny  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Berkeley  hills— one  block  from  the  elec- 
tric car  line— forty-five  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Berkeley  4710 


J.  M.  PIERCE,  Mgr. 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick  Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Brigadier-General     Edward    J.     McClernand,     U. 

S.     A.,     and     Mrs.     McClernand    have    arrived     in 

.     San    Francisco,   where   they   will   reside   indefinitely, 

the    former    having    been    given    command    of    the 

Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  returned  re- 
cently to  their  home  on  Washington  Street  from 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  in   New  York. 

Miss  Sallie  Maynard  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Fillmore  Street  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury  has  arrived  for  a  visit 
of  several  days  from  her  home  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Mrs.  Frank  Caldwell  and  Miss  Dorothy  Cald- 
well returned  Sunday  to  their  apartments  at  the 
Clift    Hotel    from    a    trip   to    Los    Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Merrill  have  just  com- 
pleted a  handsome  bungalow  on  the  Alpine  Road, 
near  La  Honda,  of  which  they  will  shortly  take 
possession  to  remain  over  the  holidays. 

Miss  Vsabel  Chase  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Burlingame,  after  a  visit  witli  Mrs.  Walter 
Hobart    at    Eeowawe,    Nevada. 

Mrs.  Cary  Friedlander  has  taken  an  attractive 
home  in  Piedmont,  where  she  will  pass  the  entire 
winter.  Mrs.  Friendlander's  mother,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Chapin,  will  be  her  guest  during  the  next  three 
months. 

Mr.  Dudley  Cates  left  last  Friday  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  will  be  for  another  week 
before   returning  to   his   home   in   this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  have  taken  pos- 
session of  their  new  home  on  Gough  Street,  where 
they  will  be  domiciled  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  left  last  week  for  New- 
York,  where  she  will  pass  the  entire  winter. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Fuqua  will  leave  her  home  in  the 
Presidio  shortly  for  San  Diego,  where  she  will 
enjoy  a  brief  visit  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Stafford.  Later  she  will  go  to  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  to  join  Captain  Fuqua,  who  is 
stationed   there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gay  Hooker  will  go  next 
week  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  remain 
over  the  Thanksgiving  holidays.  Master  Robert 
and  Master  Donald  Hooker  will  join  their  parents 
during  their   stay   in  the   south. 

Admiral  W.  H.  Whiting  and  Mrs.  Whiting^ 
accompanied  by  their  daughter,  Mrs.  James  Tay- 
lor, have  returned  to  Coronado  for  the  winter 
season. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalan  Long  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Amy  Long,  have  returned  to  American 
Lake,  where  they  will  sojourn  for  a  couple  of 
months. 

Mrs.  George  FI.  Lent  and  Miss  Jennie  Hooker 
have  returned  from  New  York,  where  they  have 
been  visiiing  for  a   couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  and  Miss 
Genevieve  Bothin  have  arrived  in  New  York, 
where  they  will  enjoy  an  extended  visit.  During 
her  stay  in  the  East  Miss  Bothin  will  be  the 
guest  for  a  time  of  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black. 


How  About  That  Old  Billiard  Table? 

Do  you  use  it  any  more?  Will  you  give  it  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  use  of  en- 
listed men?  Will  you  let  us  call  and  get  it  to 
save  the  expense  of  shipping?  Will  you  notify 
G.  S.  Martin,  district  secretary.  War  Work  Coun- 
cil, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  First  National  Bank  Building? 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  have  arrived  from 
their  home  in  Minneapolis  and  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  they  will  pass 
the    winter. 

Judge  J.  F.  Sullivan  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  are 
entertaining  their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Pay- 
master Roland  Schuman,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Schuman,  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  has  taken  an  apartment  in 
New  York  and  expects  to  make  her  home  in  the 
Eastern    metropolis    for    an    indefinite    period. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Cudahy,  a  kinswoman  of  Mrs.  John 
B.  Casserly,  has  arrived  from  Pasadena  and  is  a 
guest    at    the    Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  has  left  New  York 
for  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  where  she  will  be  the 
guest  of  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter. 
Mr.  Porter  is  training  with  the  army  and  ex- 
pects to  go  to  France  in  the  near  future. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  has  returned  from 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  has  been  spending  the  last 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  have  returned 
from  New  York,  where  they  have  been  visiting 
for  the  last  six  weeks.  A  part  of  their  sojourn 
in  the  East  was  passed  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
McDonald  Spencer,  who  are  established  in  New 
York  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Rafael,  after  an  extended  sojourn  on  the 
Atlantic    coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  and  little 
Miss  Isabelle  McCreery  took  their  departure  for 
New    York    last    Sunday,    to    be    away    indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Rothschild  have  returned 
from  their  honeymoon  and  have  taken  apart- 
ments on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  have 
arrived  in  New  York,  where  they  will  remain 
until   the    Christmas   holidays. 

Mrs.  Charles  Jay  Foster  has  returned  from  the 
East,  where  she  went  to  place  her  young  daughter. 
Miss  Enid  Foster,  at  one  of  the  academies  of 
art. 

Mrs.  Francis  Newlands  will  return  next  week 
to  the  Palace  Hotel,  after  a  trip  through  the 
southern    part    of    the    state. 

Miss  Esther  Denny  is  en  route  to  her  home 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  after  a  delightful  visit  in 
San  Francisco,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Miss 
Anne   Peters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gibson  are  enjoying  a 
fortnight's  sojourn  at  American  Lake,  where  they 
are  the  guests  of  their  son,  Mr.  Charles  Gib- 
son, Jr. 

Captain  John  B.  Thompson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  will  arrive  shortly  from  Del  Monte, 
where  they  have  been  passing  a  fortnight,  and 
will   open    their   new   home  at   Fort   Mason. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  will  prolong  her  so- 
journ in  Coronado,  whither  she  went  in  order  to 
be  near  Captain  Hussey,  who  is  with  the  Grizzlies 
in  the  southland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Williar  have  arrived  in 
New  York,  where  they  will  be  until  the  middle 
of  December,  when  they  will  return  to  their  home 
in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  George  A.  Pope  is  in  Portland,  where  he 
will  pass  a  few  weeks  before  proceeding  to  New 
York  to  join  Mrs.  Pope  and  Miss  Emily  Pope, 
who  are  visiting  in  that  city. 

Miss  Marian  Becker  will  leave  shortly  for 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  she  will  visit  the 
Misses  Amy  and  Alice  Requa,  daughters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa,  who  have  recently  taken 
up   their   residence  in  the  national  capital. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Smedberg  will  leave  in  the  near 
future  for  Washington,  D.  C,  where  she  will  pass 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  with  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Brigadier- General  George  W.  Mc- 
Iver,  U.   S.  A.,  and  Mrs.    Mclver. 

Mrs.  George  Gardner  is  entertaining  her  sister, 
Mrs.    Harold    Cloke,    at    her    home    in    Cleveland, 
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Ohio.  Mrs.  Cloke  is  en  route  to  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  to  join  her  husband,  Colonel  Cloke,  U. 
S.  A. 

Mr.  Albert  I.  Loeb  has  returned  from  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  Washington. 

Mrs.  Frank  Herschell  Willis  has  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Jack  Partridge  will  pass  the  winter  in 
Washington,  where  her  husband,  Lieutenant 
Partridge,    is    stationed. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Moon  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  after  a  visit  of  several 
months  with   her  aunt,   Mrs.    Marvin  Higgins. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Born  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  in  Chicago,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Achille     Roos. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    H.    Merrill    took    apart- 
ments  last  week   at   the  Hotel   Whitcomb,    coming 
up   from   their   home   in    Menlo    Park. 
■»♦*- 

Three  Wismer-Hughes  Concerts. 
Hother  Wismer  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hughes 
will  give  their  first  sonata  recital  of  this 
season  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  20th, 
at  Sorosis  Hall.  Among  the  numbers  will  be 
Beethoven's  C  minor  violin  and  piano  sonata, 
Vieuxtemps'  beautiful  F  minor  violin  con- 
certo, played  by  Hother  Wismer,  a  group  of 
songs  by  Miss  Alexander,  and  the  Symphonie 
Concertante  in  E  flat  by  Mozart,  played  here 
last  season  by  Kreisler  and  Zimbalist,  with 
Lajos  Fenstig  playing  the  violin  part  and 
Mr.  Wismer  the  viola   part. 


Mr.  Landfield's  Lectures. 
Mr.  Jerome  Landfield,  a  contributor  to  the 
Argonaut  and  known  as  a  writer  on  history 
and  international  affairs,  is  giving  a  course 
of  lectures  on  current  events  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  These  lectures  take  place  every 
Wednesday  morning  at  a  quarter  to  11  and 
consist  of  a  resume  of  the  important  happen- 
ings of  the  week  and  comment  on  men  and 
affairs.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  the 
progress  of  the  war,  international  politics, 
affairs  at  Washington,  and  matters  of  local 
concern.     The  object  of  the  course  is  to  meet 


'■■■ 


the  demand  for  a  digest  of  the  news  for  busy 
people  and  intelligent  comment  on  the  great 
economic  social,  and  political  movements  that 
are  taking  place.  The  lectures  are  open  to 
the  public.  Mr.  Landfield  is  also  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  on  current  events  and  in- 
ternational relations  before  the  members  of 
the  Women's  Athletic   Club. 


In  a  review  of  his  work  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  existence  of  his  office  the  public 
trustee  of  Great  Britain  shows  that,  whereas 
in  the  first  year  32S  trusts  or  wills  of  a  total 
value  of  £2,000,000  were  administered,  after 
seven  years  (that  is,  at  the  outbreak  of  war) 
the  public  trustee  was  administering  over 
6000  trusts,  having  a  value  of  nearly  £50,- 
000,000.  In  the  three  years  of  war,  and 
largely  in  consequence,  this  great  business 
has  doubled ;  there  are  now  nearly  12,000 
trusts  valued  at  £104,000,000  under  current 
administration. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Can  Alice  take  the  high  C  ?"  "Not  without 
knocking  off  some  of  the  bars." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Hoity — I'm  told  she  speaks  several  lan- 
guages. Toity — Yes,  golf,  polo,  and  horse. — 
Town    Topics. 

Mrs.  Russell — What  is  your  husband's  aver- 
age income,  Mrs.  Harper?  Mrs.  Harper — 
Oh,  about  midnight. — Life. 

"Do  you  believe  in  heredity?"  "I  certainly 
do.  All  my  children  got  all  their  bad  traits 
from  their  father's  side/' — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ann — She  said  that  she  had  to  get  some 
warm  clothes  for  winter.  Xan — How  hope- 
lessly out  of  style  she  always  is. — Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

Mistress — It's  only  fair  to  warn  you. 
Bridget,  that  my  husband  swears  a  little  some- 
times. Bridget — That's  all  right,  mum.  So 
do    I.— Life. 

Bridget — Here's  a  piece  in  th*  paper  tellin' 
■  how    to    get    the    best    of    mosquitoes.      Pat — 
|  Sure,  who  the  divil  wants  tbim.  good  or  bad  ? 
— Boston    Transcript. 

He — Poor  Brown !  He  has  lost  all  his 
money  in  a  wildcat  mining  company.  She — 
Mercy!  I  didn't  know  you  had  to  mine  for 
wildcats. — Boston   Transcript. 

Chauffeur  (roughly) — Don't  you  know 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  2n  auto  ? 
Victim  (humbly) — Xo ;  I'm  not  used  to  walk- 
ing. You  see  I  own  one  myself. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Muriel — So  Judge  Merry  man  proposed  to 
Alice  last  night !  Ethel — Yes,  and  he  made 
an  awful  break.  When  she  asked  him  for 
time  to  consider  his  proposal  he  gave  her 
sixty   days. — Judge. 

Staff  Colonel — Your  reports  should  be  writ- 
ten in  such  manner  that  even  the  most  igno- 
rant may  understand  them.  Sergeant — Well. 
sir,  what  part  is  it  that  you  don't  under- 
stand ? — Christian  Register. 

"Any  man  who  goes  to  matinees  lays  him- 
self open  to  the  suspicion  of  not  being  a 
hard  worker."  "Xonsense,"  replied  Mr. 
Twobble.  "The  hardest  work  I  ever  did  in 
my  life  was  escorting  my  wife  to  an  Ibsen 
matinee." — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 

"So  you  prefer  winter  to  summer.  Mr. 
Featherbrain  ?"       "Not      especially.      Dorothy. 


(§  The  Argonaut  assumes  that  any  one  of 
its  readers  knows  that  if  a  Libert}"  Bond 
is  lost  it  means  that  the  owner  is  out  that 
much  money.  In  a  safe  deposit  box  for 
say  54.00  a  year  Liberty  Bonds  and  other 
valuable  papers  can  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  tire  or  burglary. 

CJ  We  accordingly  advise  our  readers  not 
to  keep  their  bonds  and  other  valuable 
papers  at  home  or  in  an  office  safe,  but 
in  a  safe  deposit  box  at  the  Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults,  Crocker  Building,  Post 
and  Market  Streets. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


Why  do  you  ask,  my  child?"  "Well,  sister 
said  yesterday  it  would  be  a  cold  day  when 
you  took  a  girl  automobile  riding." — Florida 
Times-Union. 

"George  Washington  must  have  had  a  won- 
derful memory-,  father."  said  the  bright  boy. 
"Why  so,  my  son  ?"  asked  the  father,  who  was 
showing  his  son  around.  "Because,  everywhere 
I  go  I  see  monuments  to  his  memory. — Dallas 
News. 

Landlady — That  new  boarder  doesn't  talk 
about  himself,  does  he  ?  Housemaid — No. 
Landlady — Wonder  if  he's  married?  House- 
maid— Sure  he  is.  Landlady — How  do  you 
know?     Housemaid — He   onlv   uses  one   hook 


in    the    wardrobe    in    his    room. — Buffalo    Ex- 
press. 

"1  understand  old  man  Simpkins  was 
very  much  opposed  to  his  daughter  marrying 
Bill  Smith;  called  Bill  a  fool,  and  all  til 
sort  of  thing."  "That's  very  true,  and  before 
he  had  been  married  six  months  Bill  admitted 
the  old  man   was  right." — Dallas  News. 

"Here,  Johnny,"  said  the  father,  "what  are 
you  doing  in  that  bookcase?"  "I  want  to  find 
a  history  of  the  United  States."  "Whal 
for?"  "Well.  Billy  Jenkins  says  Tim  Rile> 
pitched  for  the  Nationals  last  year,  and  1 
want  to  find  out  if  he  did." — Kansas  City  In- 
dependent. 
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A  Matter  of  Equity. 

It  is  a  dull  and  unusual  day  when  San  Francisco 
and  other  cities  of  the  country  are  not  under  the 
pressure  of  some  species  of  patriotic  or  charitable 
"drive."  One  day  it  is  the  Red  Cross,  the  next  it  is  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  a  long  list  of 
"movements,"  each  excellent  in  its  way,  each  necessary 
in  respect  of  the  purposes  and  conditions  of  the  war. 

Far  be  it  from  the  Argonaut  to  seek  to  minimize  the 
motives  or  the  necessity  for  these  many  drives  or  to 
stay  the  hand  of  generosity  or  charity.  There  is  no 
one  among  them  all  that  is  not  deserving.  Xone  the 
less  there  is  in  the  method  of  their  promotion  a  prac- 
tical injustice.  It  is  a  method  which  puts  upon  the 
generous  and  the  charitable  an  undue  proportion  of 
what  should  fall  equally  upon  all. 

Take  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  for  example:  A 
"drive  committee"  goes  up  and  down  the  street  appeal- 
ing to  whoever  is  in  sight.  We  employ  the  words  "in 
sight"  advisedly.  Every  business  firm,  every  man 
known  for  generosity,  is  in  sight.  But  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  the  owners  of  property  who  are  not 
actively  in  business — the  real  owners  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— are  out  of  sight.  Many  of  them  are  careful  to 
keep  out  of  sight.    Thus  when  San  Francisco  is  called 


upon  for  a  specific  sum  of  money  for  a  patriotic  or 
charitable  purpose  the  draft  is  upon  the  generous. 
The  slackers  escape.  It  is  so  everywhere,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things.  The  patriotic  and  the  generous  pay 
not  only  their  own  share,  but  as  well  that  of  the  selfish 
and  the  niggardly. 

Work  like  that  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
work  vitally  essential  to  the  business  of  war,  ought  to 
be  sustained  at  the  common  charge.  That  is  to  sa\  it 
ought  to  be  supported  from  public  funds  drawn  by 
taxation  from  all  the  people  in  proportion  to  their 
means.  If  it  were  thus  provided  for.  the  patriotic  and 
the  generous  would  not  be  compelled  to  pay  their  own 
share  plus  the  share  of  the  slackers.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  is  common  justice  that  all  should  pay  in  due  propor- 
tion all  the  essential  and  necessary  charges  of  the  war ; 
and  the  government  under  its  taxing  power  is  the 
proper  collecting  agent. 


The  Fickert  Recall. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  an  admirer  of,  much  less  an 
apologist  for  District  Attorney  Fickert.  It  didn't  like 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  came  into  office  origi- 
nally. While  there  was  in  these  circumstances  nothing 
reflecting  positively  upon  his  character  for  individual 
integrity,  there  was  in  them  a  suggestion  that  he  had 
been  selected  under  sinister  calculation  as  a  man  pos- 
sibly susceptible  of  management.  In  office  Mr.  Fickert 
has  carried  himself  creditably  on  the  whole,  though 
without  distinction.  He  is  a  man  of  rather  dull  sensi- 
bilities and  of  slow  mentality.  Yet  he  has  what  we 
may  term  a  species  of  practical  honesty  illustrated  in 
an  obvious  desire  to  do  right  rather  than  wrong.  The 
conditions  of  his  service  have  been  difficult;  it  has  not 
always  been  easy  or  possible  to  know  what  w-as  right 
and  what  was  wrong — what  could  and  what  couldn't 
be  done.  Mr.  Fickert,  we  think,  has  done  his  best.  A 
cleverer  man  might  have  made  a  much  worse  official. 

The  movement  for  Mr.  Fickert's  recall  illustrates  for 
the  thousandth  time  the  propensity  of  extremists  of  dia- 
metrically opposite  aims  to  work  together.  The  com- 
bination is  made  up  on  the  one  hand  of  a  group  of 
wholly  impracticable  ultra-moralists  of  whom  the  more 
or  less  Reverend  Paul  Smith  is  a  type,  and  on  the 
other  of  a  gang  of  ultra-nonmoralists  of  the  Mooney- 
Berkman-Goldman  stripe.  Thus  we  have  trotting 
gayly  together  in  double  harness  impracticable  virtue 
and  detestable  vice.  Vanity  is  the  inspiration  in  the 
one  case,  and  in  the  other  the  hope  of  escaping  the  con- 
sequences of  outrageous  acts. 

The  main  motive  in  the  recall  movement  is  fairly 
summarized  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  characterization  of  it 
as  representing  "an  issue  between  patriotism  and  an- 
archy." There  would  have  been  no  movement  for 
Mr.  Fickert's  recall  if  he  had  not  done  his  duty 
in  the  bomb  cases  and  done  it  so  effectively  as  to 
win  a  series  of  righteous  convictions.  The  vital 
initiative  in  the  whole  business  comes,  not  from  the 
Reverend  Smith,  who  has  been  used  as  a  cat's-paw,  but 
from  the  backers  of  and  sympathizers  with  the  con- 
victed bomb  murderers.  Beyond  question  the  issue  is 
one  between  the  law  successfully  enforced  and  those 
who  have  defied  it  in  direct  acts  of  savage  atrocity. 
In  brief  the  attempt  is  made  to  recall  Mr.  Fickert  be- 
cause he  has  brought  the  bomb-throwers  to  justice. 

The  duty  of  right-minded  citizens  is  plain.  They 
should  by  their  votes  sustain  an  official  who,  though 
he  may  not  in  all  things  and  in  all  ways  have  won 
approval,  has  in  the  immediate  instance  acted  under 
the  promptings  of  duty,  and  so  successfully  as  to  incur 
embittered  malice  on  the  part  of  the  very  worst  ele- 
ments in  the  community.  Nobody  should  be  blinded  to 
the  real  issue  by  an  artful  strategy  which  presents  the 
Reverend  Paul  Smith  as  the  nominal  initiator  of  the 
movement.     The   part  of  the   "unco   guid  and   rigidly 


righteous"  Smith  in  this  business  is  merely  that  of 
camouflage,  though  we  think  it  unlikely  that  he  is 
himself  aware  of  it,  since  your  vain,  small,  and  cheap 
man  is  ever  easily  duped.  The  plot  was  laid  and  the 
strings  are  being  pulled,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  super- 
natural virtue  which  Mr.  Smith  assumes  to  represent, 
but  by  men  and  forces  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  saving 
from  the  hangman  an  unspeakably  vile  crew  of  an- 
archists and  murderers.  The  recall  of  Mr.  Fickert 
would  be  a  signal  for  the  release  and  glorification  of  the 
conspirators  whose  contempt  for  law  and  humanity  was 
marked  in  July  of  1916  by  the  murder  of  ten  and  the 
wounding  of  more  than  fifty  onlookers  at  San  Fran- 
cisco's preparedness  parade. 

Electors  of  San  Francisco  should  understand  that  the 
issue  uhich  confronts  them  is  not  whether  the  district 
attorney's  office  has  been  conducted  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, but  'whether  because  of  any  dissatisfaction  they 
Zi.ill  turn  its  management  over  to  the  I.  IV.  W.'s  and 
anarchists  of  San  Francisco. 


The  War. 

The  demand  of  our  government  for  centralization 
and  coordination  of  the  Allied  forces  is  in  the  way 
of  correcting  a  condition  which  up  to  now  has  made 
for  relative  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  The 
Central  Powers  under  unified  authority  have  been 
fighting  a  single  war,  whereas  the  Allied  forces,  ope- 
rating under  divided  authority,  have  been  pursuing 
several  wars.  Premier  Lloyd-George  has  not  been 
blind  to  the  mischief  of  this  situation,  but  he  has  had 
to  meet  a  stubborn  opposition  in  his  own  country; 
and  he  would  not  probably  have  been  able  to  carry 
through  his  project  for  unification  of  the  Allied  powers 
and  resources  but  for  the  resolute  insistence  of  the 
Washington  administration.  It  is  now  a  practical 
assurance  that  the  conference  about  to  be  held  at  Paris 
will  devise  a  scheme  under  which  all  the  countries  in 
alliance  will  be  made  subject  to  a  Grand  Staff  and 
under  the  hand  of  one  supreme  commander.  It  is  the 
one  thing  needful  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  We  say 
one  thing  needful,  for  despite  anarchy  in  Russia  the 
combined  resources  of  the  Allies  is  vastly  greater  than 
that  of  the  Central  Powers.  The  unified  command  will 
have  at  its  back  more  men,  more  food,  more  munitions, 
more  everything  essential  to  military  effectiveness  than 
the  Central  Powers.  Thus  conditioned  and  resolutelv 
inspired  with  determination  for  success,  the  end  is  an 
assurance.  Victory  may  not  come  soon — it  is  the  com- 
mon judgment  of  experts  that  the  fight  will  be  a  pro- 
tracted one — but  where  the  advantage  of  men  and 
means  is  positive  and  where  the  element  of  righteous 
determination  is  a  fixed  quantity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  ultimate  result.  We  shall  win  the 
war.  not  quickly  or  easily,  but  we  shall  win  it. 

Despite  the  chaos  in  Russia  and  despite  the  disaster 
in  northern  Italy,  the  war  is  not  going  badly.  Ger- 
many's submarine  campaign,  if  not  entirely  a  failure, 
is  yet  not  entirely  a  success.  British  shipyards  alone 
are  supplying  new  tonnage  at  a  rate  which  compen- 
sates current  losses,  and  it  will  only  be  a  little  while 
before  the  tonnage  now  under  construction  in  Ameri- 
can yards  will  begin  to  come  in.  Concurrently  direct 
assaults  upon  the  submarine  are  proving  more  and 
more  effective.  The  submarine  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  a  very  serious  factor  in  the  war,  but  the  German 
hope  of  starving  England  and  of  thus  bringing  the  wrar 
to  an  end  has  been  disappointed.  The  worst  that  may 
be  done  through  submarine  activity  will  not  save  the 
day  for  Germany. 

Land  fighting  tends  to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies. 
The  Italians,  even  before  Allied  reinforcements   have 
come  to  them,  have  checked  the   German  ad 
northern   Italy.     Even  should  the  invaders   - 
breaking  through  and  taking  Venice — not   m 
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able— there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  their  ultimate 
defeat.  With  the  aid  of  Allied  forces  now  on  the  way. 
Italy  will  surely  hold  them  in  check  and  prevent  their 
swinging  round  into  southern  France,  which  beyond  a 
doubt  was  the  German  calculation.  In  truth  the  situa- 
tion of  the  German  army  in  northern  Italy,  variously- 
estimated  as  from  300,000  to  600.000  strong,  is  pre- 
carious. The  chance  was  a  desperate  one  depending 
upon  an  overwhelming  success.  Defeated  or  held  in 
check,  the  German  army  will  be  thrown  back  upon  re- 
sources of  more  than  questionable  availability.  Be- 
tween it  and  its  Austrian  base  of  supplies  there  are 
difficult  mountains — and  winter  is  coming  on.  This* 
being  the  situation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  fighting  desperately. 

As  we  write  on  Wednesday  afternoon  there  is  in 
progress  a  movement  of  tremendous  import  in  Flan- 
ders. British  forces  under  General  Haig,  on  a  front 
of  some  thirty-five  miles,  have  within  the  last  ten  hours 
advanced  beyond  two  lines  of  German  defenses,  a  depth 
varying  from  two  to  five  miles.  This  advance  has  over- 
whelmed and  gone  beyond  the  famous  "Hindenburg 
Line,"  and  the  movement  is  still  in  progress.  Xot  since 
the  repulse  of  the  Germans  at  the  Marne  has  there  been 
on  the  western  front  a  "smash"  of  such  magnitude  and 
of  such  significance.  What  effect  this  spectacular 
movement  may  have  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  highly  inspirit  the  Allies  and  correspondingly  to 
depress  the  enemy.  If  it  shall  do  nothing  more  than 
close  the  season  it  will  give  to  the  Allies  the  prestige  of 
a  final  successful  movement,  thus  counteracting  if  not 
nullifving  the  moral  consequences  of  the  German  drive 
into  Italy. 

The  situation  in  Russia,  while  obviously  fatal  to 
hopes  recentlv  entertained  by  the  Allied  nations,  is  not 
calculated  to  vastly  serve  the  German  interest.  The 
faction  for  the  moment  in  possession  of  Petrograd 
would  like  to  make  peace  with  Germany;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  it  has  the  power  to  do  this 
or  to  do  anything  else  effectively.  The  immediate 
future  of  Russia  is  probably  that  of  continuous  war- 
fare between  factions,  no  one  being  strong  enough  to 
command  the  country  and  to  place  its  forces  definitely 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  great  struggle.  Prob- 
ably Germany,  if  she  could  spare  the  men  from  her 
western  and  southern  fronts,  might  with  the  coming 
of  spring  smash  into  Russia  and  take  possession  of  the 
country.  But  there  would  be  small  advantage  in  such 
a  movement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  industry  and  pro- 
duction are  in  a  state  of  paralysis.  Far  from  being 
able  to  supply  German  needs  in  1918,  Russia,  unless  we 
have  been  deceived  by  fables,  will  hardly  be  able  to  feed 
her  own  people.  It  will  be  of  small  use,  even  if  it 
shall  come  about,  to  capture  a  country  whose  industry 
is  at  a  standstill  and  whose  population  is  stricken  by 
famine.  , 

Labor  and  the  War. 

The  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  Mr.  Gompers 
recalls  a  witticism  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
under  which  a  dough-face  administration  at  Washing- 
ton was  described  as  "giving  the  law  to  the  Xorth  and 
the  nigger  to  the  South."  By  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
its  general  council  in  session  at  Buffalo  organized  labor 
declares  its  "confidence"  in  Mr.  Gompers.  who  is  trying 
with  might  and  main  to  sustain  the  Administration  in 
ils  war  activities.  Then  with  practical — though  silent — 
unanimity  the  council  justifies  the  thousand-and-one 
strikes  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by  which  that 
self-same  policy  is  being  thwarted. 

Plainly,  for  all  its  ostentatiously  declared  "con- 
fidence" in  Mr.  Gompers,  organized  labor  in  its  prac- 
tical policy  has  broken  away  from  his  authority. 
Through  Mr.  Gompers  it  is  getting  vast  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Argonaut  dangerous  concessions  from 
the  government;  organized  labor  concurrently  under 
a  concealed  and  anti-patriotic  initiative  is  running  a 
wild  and  selfish  course.  It  is  playing  a  doublv  false 
part  in  that,  declaring  and  pretending  a  generous  and 
":  jtic  policy,  it  is  in  fact  practicing  gross  and  dis- 
loyal selfishness. 

Mr.    Gompers    very    properly    takes    the    ground — at 

least  in  his  public  utterances — that  a  time  of  war  is 

not  a  proper  time   for  labor  to  urge  claims  involving 

re;  Ijustment  of  the  general  scheme  of  things  in  indus- 

-•■      Being,  interpreted,  this  means  that  this  is  not  a 

■  when  organized  labor  may  properly  seek  to  force 

lemand  for  the  closed  shop.     But  while  its  repre- 


sentative head  is  thus  appealing  to  the  sympathy  and 
asking  the  support  of  right-minded  men,  the  forces  of 
organized  labor  are  playing  another  game.  Under 
cover  of  Mr.  Gompers'  open  declaration  and  of  an 
obvious  "deal"  on  his  part  with  the  government  his 
"loyal  followers"  are  giving  the  lie  alike  to  his  declared 
principles  and  breaking  the  faith  of  his  engagements. 

Xobodv.  we  believe,  denies  or  questions  the  justice 
of  labor's  demand  for  increased  wages  proportionate 
to  the  advanced  cost  of  living.  The  government  has 
granted  increases  in  its  own  wage  scale  and  has  pro- 
moted corresponding  advances  wherever  its  influence 
has  been  effective  all  along  the  line.  In  many  indus- 
tries outside  the  range  of  governmental  influence  ad- 
vance in  wages  has  been  made  voluntarily.  Broadly- 
speaking,  the  wage  rate  is  not  seriously  in  question  in 
connection  with  pending  strikes.  The  essential  issue  in 
connection  with  war  and  other  industries  just  now  is 
one  of  privilege.  Organized  labor  seeks  under  the 
emergencies  of  war  to  acquire  monopoly  of  labor  under 
the  rule  of  the  closed  shop.  It  seeks  to  penalize  labor 
not  associated  with  its  own  scheme.  This  is  a  move- 
ment impossible  of  acceptance  by  the  government  or 
anybody  else  without  throwing  over  one  of  the  sacred 
covenants  of  our  national  Constitution  in  its  guaranty 
to  every  citizen  of  the  rights  of  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  A  citizen  who  finds  that  he  may 
not  earn  his  living  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  without 
first  paving  tribute  to  a  private  and  irresponsible  or- 
ganization and  accepting  its  discipline  is  clearly  denied 
that  which  is  pledged  to  him  by  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land. 

In  its  war-time  policy  organized  labor  is  not  only 
playing  an  unpatriotic  part,  but  it  is  raising  against 
itself  a  vast  potential  enmity.  While  sheer  force  un- 
fairly exerted  may  win  a  temporary  success,  in  the 
long  run  it  must  yield  to  the  pressure  of  public  senti- 
ment. And  public  sentiment,  while  its  action  is  often 
dilatory,  is  in  the  end  honest.  In  the  finalities  of  things 
it  will  not  sustain  organized  labor  in  its  demand 
for  monopoly  of  labor.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  concede  to  an  irresponsible  organiza- 
tion the  right  to  extend  its  discipline  over  and  to  tax 
every  workman  in  the  land,  in  defiance  alike  of  natural 
right  and  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 


Los  Angeles  Eliminates  the  Saloon. 

By  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one  Los  Angeles  on 
Tuesdav  of  this  week  determined  to  throw  out  her 
saloons,  to  take  effect  March  31,  1918.  As  in  the  case 
of  San  Jose,  prohibition  is  not  absolute,  allowance 
being  made  for  regulated  sale  of  wines  and  beers  con- 
taining not  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Coming 
as  it  does  directly  on  the  heels  of  last  week's  election 
in  San  Jose,  this  result  may  not  inaptly  be  charac- 
terized as  a  handwriting  upon  the  wall.  The  saloon  is 
doomed  in  California.  The  reasons  are  many.  It 
stands  convicted  as  a  socially  demoralizing  influence. 
The  public  understands  it  and  will  no  longer  tolerate  it. 

Practically  the  saloon  has  ceased  to  have  defenders. 
The  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  sustained  in 
recent  years  have  left  it  practically  without  support. 
Even  the  saloon-keepers  themselves,  serving  merely7  as 
the  agents  of  wholesalers  and  brewers,  have  ceased 
to  contend  for  its  existence.  They  have  given  up  the 
fight  and  are  in  full  retreat.  That  part  of  the  public 
which  is  not  actively  in  opposition  to  the  saloon  is 
indifferent  to  its  fate.  We  believe  that  even  in  San 
Francisco  if  the  issue  were  squarely  put  before  the 
public  the  saloon  would  be  voted  out  of  existence. 

This  state  of  the  public  mind  has  not  come  about 
through  violence  of  agitation  or  through  any  other 
kind  of  violence.  It  is  a  consequence  of  a  general 
advance  of  moral  consciousness  under  which  the  public 
has  become  convinced  that  the  saloon  is  a  nuisance 
and  a  menace,  serving  no  social  need  that  may  not  be 
supplied  by  morally  non-harmful  agencies. 


Rounding  Up  the  Traitors. 
Tardily,  but  still  in  time  to  save  the  country  against 
humiliation  and  disaster,  the  Washington  administra- 
tion has  determined  upon  a  thoroughgoing  round-up 
of  alien  enemies.  Xo  alien  enemy  is  to  be  permitted  to 
live  in  or  about  the  national  capital  or  in  proximitv 
to  military  or  naval  establishments,  or  to  industrial 
works  busy  in  the  production  of  materials  of  war.  All 
are  to  submit  to  registration  and  to  militaiy  surveil- 
lance.    Xo  alien  enemy  who  minds  his  business  and 


holds  a  civil  tongue  in  his  head  will  be  made  to  suffer 
serious  inconvenience.  The  purpose  of  governmental 
scrutiny  is  only  the  proper  one  of  discovering  and 
suppressing  mischief-makers  and  criminals  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  hospitality  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  countries  with  which  we  are  at  war. 

The  hand  of  authority  may  well  go  further  to  fall 
with  righteous  severity  upon  those  who  use  American 
citizenship  as  a  cloak  for  treasonable  activities. 
Traitors  of  the  Scott  Xearing  type,  I.  W.  W.  propa- 
gandists, and  others  who  in  secret  as  well  as  in  public 
ways  are  seeking  to  undermine  the  national  purpose  in 
the  war  merit  attention.  A  time  has  come  when  any 
man  who  is  not  for  America  in  this  war  is  against 
America — when  every  man  is  either  a  patriot  or  a 
traitor.  Likewise  a  time  has  come  for  short  shrift 
for  traitors.  Too  long  we  have  permitted  professional 
pacifism,  I.  W.  W.ism,  and  similar  mischievous  and 
vicious  forms  of  backfire  to  go  unrestrained  and  ur 
punished.  Evidently  the  government  has  come  to 
comprehension  of  its  duty.  Its  determination  comes 
none  too  soon  and  it  can  not  be  pursued  too  severely. 


Editorial  Notes. 
There  is  current  in  Washington  an  unpleasant  story 
to  the  effect  that  the  Navy  Department  has  had  to 
take  over  the  army  transport  service  because  civilian 
crews  have  proven  unmanageable.  On  a  recent  voyage, 
so  the  story  goes,  the  guns  being  in  command  of 
civilian  crews,  an  enemy  submarine  attack  was  threat- 
ened and  the  commander,  by  way  of  preparation,  or- 
dered the  off-watch  on  duty.  The  men  refused  to  come 
on  deck  unless  the  captain  would  promise  them  time- 
and-a-half  for  overtime.  This  story  would  be  in- 
credible if  it  were  not  in  line  with  it  the  experience  of 
shipbuilders,  timber-workers,  and  other  industries  con- 
nected with  national  defense. 


It  is  significant  that  there  has  been  assigned  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Assistant  Sectetary  of  the  Navy, 
one  of  those  now  fashionable  appendages,  "an  assistant 
to  the  secretary."  It  is  especially  significant  because 
Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  not  been 
accorded  a  similar  appendage.  Gossip  of  the  Washing- 
ton clubs  has  it  that  while  Josephus  is  still  nominally 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  has  been  practically  shelved ; 
that  he  is  limited  to  mere  routine  work,  while  the  seri- 
ous business  of  the  department  is  being  carried  on 
through  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  The  President, 
it  is  said,  while  not  willing  to  give  Daniels  his  walking 
papers,  does  not  call  him  into  consultation — in  fact 
ignores  him.  

It  is  commonly  reported  at  Washington  that  Colonel 
George  Harvey,  formerly  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  and 
more  recently  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  is 
about  to  establish  a  weekly  newspaper  at  the  national 
capital.  There  ought  to  be  at  Washington  abundant 
material  to  the  hand  of  a  capable,  independent,  and 
fearless  journalist.  Colonel  Harvey  is  all  this,  and  if 
he  shall  carry  out  the  project  as  suggested  he  will  make 
a  paper  worth  attention. 


It  is  a  curious  thing  that  there  is  not  at  Wash- 
ington a  newspaper  of  ability  or  high  character. 
The  Evening  Star,  with  the  largest  circulation,  is  a 
colorless  publication  whose  chief  interest  is  making 
money  from  its  advertising  pages.  The  Post,  which 
ought  to  be  a  strong  paper,  is  and  long  has  been 
morally  and  otherwise  weak  in  its  ownership.  The 
Times  is  a  characteristic  Hearst  publication.  The 
Herald  has  never  succeeded  in  impressing  itself  in  any- 
way upon  the  Washington  public  or  upon  the  country. 
A  really  strong  and  independent  newspaper — energetic, 
characterful,  intelligent,  unafraid — would  be  an  effect- 
ive influence  both  in  interpreting  the  country  to  the 
government  and  the  government  to  the  country. 


It  is  further  curious  that  so  important  a  field  of 
interest  as  the  national  capital  should  practically  be 
neglected  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  every  serious 
incursion  into  it  by  an  authoritative  writer  attracts 
vast  attenion.  Something  like  two  years  ago  Mr. 
Oswald  Yillard.  editor  of  the  Xew  York  Post,  spent 
some  weeks  at  Washington  writing  almost  daily  over 
his  own  name  about  matters  and  things  of  real  impor- 
tance. His  work,  notable  for  its  authoritative  candor, 
attracted   attention   the  countrv  over  and  became  the 
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leading  interest  in  the  Post.  It  happens  so  in  nearly 
every  case  where  a  real  editor  goes  to  Washington 
and  presents  the  results  of  his  observations  and  reflec- 
tions authoritatively.  Colonel  Watterson's  occasional 
letters  from  Washington  to  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  invariably  get  wide  attention.  It  would  seem 
that  it  would  profit  the  more  important  papers  to  main- 
tain at  the  capital  independent  writers  of  known  repu- 
tation and  character  charged,  not  with  maintaining 
some  fixed — and  oftentime  sinister — policy,  but  with 
really  interpreting  to  the  country  the  operations  and 
the  spirit  of  the  government. 


Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  fusion  movement  which  supported  Mr. 
Mitchel  in  the  New  York  City  campaign,  has  given 
out  his  reflections  upon  the  results  of  the  late  election. 
There  is  no  hope,  he  says,  of  beating  Tammany  unless 
there  shall  be  formed  in  New  York  City  a  "municipal 
party"  to  supersede  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Xew  York 
City.  So  long  as  the  opposition  is  divided,  just  so  long 
will  Tammany  be  able  to  command  the  situation.  Mr. 
Price's  suggestion  applies  not  only  to  Xew  York,  but 
pretty  much  to  every  other  large  city  of  the  country. 
The  real  issue  everywhere  is  the  same;  it  is  between 
the  forces  which  stand  for  the  public  good  and  the 
forces  which  stand  for  sinister  interest. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Why  Women  Knit. 
Hcmboldt,  Neb..  November  10,   1917 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Women  knit  because  Uncle  Sam 
has  asked  them  to  knit,  and  they  are  supposed  to  know  more 
about  conditions  than  any  professional  pessimist  does.  They 
use  fingers  and  needles  because  cheaper,  more  convenient, 
more  available,  and  better  permanent  investment  than  ma- 
chines, and  because  handwork  is  best.  Just  where  and  how 
soon  could  one  locate  50,000  machines,  and  are  they  pocket 
size  and  suitable  for  children  and  invalids?  Some  knit  be- 
cause flying  fingers  ease  aching  hearts.  Some,  perhaps,  to 
keep  from  "throwing  things"  at  male  critics.  They  knit 
mops  and  washrags  while  waiting  for  yarn  and  to  save  the 
precious  wool  from  the  mistakes  of  beginners.  If  you  can 
get  a  pass,  visit  a  R.  C.  workroom  and  find  out  about  bandages. 
Above  all,  women  knit  to  give  paragraphed  and  cartoonists 
a  new  lease  of  life,  even  though  these  persist  in  putting 
sleeves  in  sweaters  and  binding  off  socks  at  the  top! 

Another  slogan  :      Quit   knocking  and   knit. 

Farmer's  Wife. 


Note  from  a  Careful  Reader. 

San    Francisco,   November   20,    1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir;  In  the  interesting  review  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Charles  E.  Clark's  book  entitled  "My  Fifty  Years  in 
the  Navy"  you  quote  a  certain  portion  of  the  text  that  may 
be  overlooked  by  the  casual  reader,  but  which  should  at  this 
trying  time  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  friend  of 
democracy.  I  refer  to  his  account  of  the  historic  race  of  the 
Oregon  from  San  Francisco  to  Santiago. 

The  self-sacrifice  of  the  officers  and  crew  should  appeal  to 
every  true  American.  We  can  not  win  this  fight  or  any  other 
fight  unless  we  are  filled  with  this  same  spirit.  I  trust  that 
you  will  find  space  in  your  paper  to  reprint  the  portion  I 
mention.     It  is  as  follows : 

When  Chief  Engineer  Milligan  informed  me  that  he  thought  we 
should  never  allow  salt  water  to  enter  the  boilers  I  felt  it  was 
asking  almost  too  much  of  the  endurance  of  the  crew.  It  meant 
not  only  reducing  their  drinking  supply,  but  that  the  quantity" 
served  out  would  often  be  so  warm  as  to  be  quite  unpalatable. 
When  I  explained  to  the  men,  however,  that  salt  water  in  the 
boilers  meant  scale,  and  that  scale  would  reduce  our  speed,  delay 
us  in  getting  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  might  impair  our  efficiency  in 
battle,  the  deprivation  was  borne  without  a  murmur.  The  very 
small  quantity  of  ice  that  was  made  on  board  went  to  the  firemen 
and  coal  passers,  and  however  much  the  rest  of  us  may  have  longed 
for  a  little  to  cool  the  lukewarm  drinking  water,  I  know  that  it  was 
not  only  willingly,  but  cheerfully  given  up. 

Another  of  the  chief  engineer's  suggestions  was  the  reservation 
for  emergencies  of  a  part  of  the  Cardiff  coal  taken  on  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  arrangement  entailed  extra  work  for  the  men,  and  that 
of  a  most  exhausting  kind,  but  their  desire  to  preserve  these 
"dusky  diamonds"  was  as  keen  as  if  they  had  been  real  jewels. 
The  fact  that  the  Oregon  never  stayed  or  slackened  in  her  race, 
and  was  able  to  lead  in  the  hour  of  battle,  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
this  oneness  of  feeling  in  her  officers  and  crew.  Everything  must 
be  done  and  everything  borne  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  ship. 


And  may  I  add  the  following — a  message  and  warning  to  us 
all  from  one  of  thousands  who  have  given  up  their  lives   for 
us?      In   a   note-book   found   upon   the  body   of   Second   Lieu- 
tenant A.  H.  W.  Beatty  of  the  Manchester  Regiment  the  fol- 
lowing verses  were  found.     He  had  evidently  jotted  them  down 
shortly  before  the  action  in  which  he  met  his  death.     There 
is    something    prophetic    in    them — as    though    the    writer    had 
some  foreknowledge  that  his  own  time  was  coming: 
In  Flanders'  fields  the  poppies  grow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  one  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead — short  time  ago 

We  lived — felt  dawn — saw  sunset  glow. 

Loved — and  were  loved — and  now    we  lie 
In  Flanders'  fields. 

Take  up  your  challenge  with  the  foe! 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 

The  torch — 'tis  yours  to  hold  it  high! 

If  ye  break  the  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep — though  poppies  grow  " 
In    Flanders'    fields. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Xewton  H.  Barry. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

A  valued  and  courteous  correspondent  complains  mildly  of 
my  optimism.  Surveying  the  field  of  war.  he  can  see  little 
cause  for  it.  With  the  exception  of  the  western  front — quite 
a  large  exception,  by  the  way — he  sees  Germany  successful 
wherever  she  strikes.  Russia,  Finland,  Roumania,  and  now 
Italy,  attest  the  continuing  strength  of  her  arms.  Surely,  he 
says,  the  winning  of  victories  is  the  test  of  power,  and  Ger- 
many seems  able  to  win  victories  everywhere — always  with 
the  aforesaid  exception  in  Flanders  and  France.  How,  then, 
is  it  possible  to  speak  of  Germany  as  already  beaten  ?  How, 
indeed,  can  we  regard  the  situation  as  other  than  desperate? 

This  seems  to  be  a  question  not  so  much  of  the  recognition 
of  events  as  of  their  interpretation.  If  we  are  to  understand 
the  situation  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  cease  to 
concentrate  our  minds  upon  its  individual  parts.  Now  the 
whole  practice  of  what  we  may  call  bulletin-reading  serves  to 
direct  the  mind  to  a  single  series  of  events  in  a  single  field 
of  the  war,  and  therefore  to  give  it  a  far  brighter  illumina- 
tion than  its  actual  importance  may  warrant.  In  other  words, 
we  fail  to  place  it  in  the  picture,  and  so  to  note  its  relation 
to  the  landscape  as  a  whole.  The  newspapers  themselves,  in 
their  natural  search  for  the  spectacular,  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  a  common  failure  correctly  to  measure  the  relative 
importance  of  the  news  items.  A  battle  looms  large  as  the 
event  of  the  day.  irrespective  of  its  bearing  upon  the  greater 
issues.  But  a  piece  of  what  we  may  call  negative  or  passive 
news,  such  as  Germany's  failure  to  sink  more  than  one  large 
steamer  in  a  week,  is  barely  noticed.  And  yet  the  latter  item 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
seeing  that  we  have  been  told  on  the  highest  German  au- 
thority that  Germany's  "last  hope"  is  the  submarine.  With- 
out assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  submarine  danger  is 
over — certainly  it  is  not  over — we  may  none  the  less  believe 
that  so  marked  a  waning  of  the  submarine  war  is  an  event 
of  the  highest  importance,  far  more  important  indeed  than 
most  battles.  But  we  allow  it  to  be  almost  obliterated  by  the 
magnificences  of  a  great  conflict  on  land  that  may  be  far  less 
significant.  Another  fact  that  has  been  almost  submerged  by 
the  Italian  campaign  is  found  in  the  warnings  of  German 
military"  experts  that  a  retreat  of  their  Flanders  lines  has 
become  inevitable  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  the  Passchendaele 
Ridge.  This  has  been  evident  enough  for  some  time  past,  but  it 
is  additionally  confirmed  by  these  efforts  to  mitigate  the  force 
of  such  a  blow  to  German  pride  and  confidence.  Nowthe-win- 
ning  of  toe  last  half-mile  or  so  of  the  Passchendaele  Ridge, 
in  the  face  of  Hindenburg's  warning  that  it  must  be  held  at 
all  costs,  was  probably  an  event  of  greater  military  impor- 
tance than  the  invasion  of  the  Venetian  plains.  But  we  pass 
it  over  with  no  more  than  a  cursory  sense  of  satisfaction, 
while  allowing  the  darkest  pessimism  to  possess  us  because 
the  Italian  army  is  in  retreat.  But  the  Germans  would  cer- 
tainly exchange  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  for  all  their  gains  in 
Italy,  and  they  would  think  it  a  most  advantageous  bargain, 
as  indeed   it   would  be. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  measure  the  importance  of  a 
war  event,  whether  it  be  a  battle  or  anything  else.  We  must 
endeavor  to  determine  its  bearing  upon  the  war  as  a  whole. 
A  great  battle  may  have  a  small  bearing,  and  a  small  battle 
may  have  a  great  bearing.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  invited 
to  witness  German  prowess  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  We  were 
told  that  a  part  of  the  Russian  navy  had  been  bottled  up, 
that  German  troops  had  been  landed,  and  that  a  drive  upon 
Petrograd  was  imminent.  Once  more  Germany  had  proved 
herself  invincible,  and  she  could  still  strike  an  enemy  to  the 
ground  with  every  blow.  But  nothing  came  of  it.  It  was 
only  the  feeble-minded  who  believed  in  the  drive  on  Petro- 
grad. The  Russian  navy  had  not  been  bottled  up.  On  the 
contrary  it  sailed  away  unmolested,  after  inflicting  consider- 
able damage  on  the  German  ships.  There  has  been  no  result 
so  far  from  this  particular  action.  Germany  had,  it  is  true, 
done  something,  but  it  was  something  not  worth  the  doing, 
except  for  its  moral  effect  upon  German  credulities.  It  left 
everything  pretty  much  as  it  was  before.  Petain  and  Haig 
continued  their  hammer  blows  in  the  west,  and  the  Ger- 
mans continued  to  fall  back.  Still  earlier  we  read  of  another 
drive  against  Roumania  after  the  collapse  of  the  Russian 
armies.  This  time  it  was  Odessa  that  was  to  fall.  But  the 
drive  came  to  an  end.  It  tailed  off  into  nothing,  and  Odessa 
is  still  untaken.  The  German  armies  had  won  a  success,  but 
it  was  a  success  that  led  nowhere.  There  were  no  results 
except  flag-waving  in  Berlin,  and  perhaps  those  were  the  only 
results  expected.  Nothing  happened,  but  German  defeats  in 
the  west  continued  without  interruption. 


In  the  Sebastapol  revolt  of  1830.  375  women  died  on 
the  field  of  honor  battling  for  freedom.  They  marched 
up  to  the  cannon  mouth,  leading  or  carrying  their  chil- 
dren in  their  arms. 


It  is  true  that  the  attack  upon  Italy  is  upon  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  much  more  formidable  than  the  activities  in  the 
Gulf  of  Riga  or  toward  Roumania.  But  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many has  won  victories  over  the  Italians  is  in  no  way  a 
portent  unless  those  victories  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
issues  of  the  war  as  a  whole.  At  least  there  is  one  victory 
over  Italy  that  Germany  did  not  win,  and  that  she  con- 
fidently expected  to  win.  She  expected  to  plunge  the  country 
into  revolution  by  the  force  of  a  poisonous  pacifism.  It  is 
now  evident  that  she  failed,  and  that  she  actually  banished 
the  frictions  that  already  existed.  If  we  would  measure  what 
Germany  has  actually  done  we  must  first  know  what  she 
hoped  to  gain  by  her  attack  upon  Italy ;  secondly,  whether  it 
was  worth  gaining;  and,  thirdly,  to  what  extent  she  his  suc- 
ceeded, or  is  likely  to  succeed.  And  in  this  connection  we 
may  remember  that  Germany's  standard  of  values  is  quite 
different  from  ours.  Germany  can  not  conceive  that  her 
enemies   are   fighting   for   anything  but   tangible  and   material 


values,  for  land,  money,  or  commerce.  Herself  destitute  of 
moral  ideas,  or  any  conception  of  their  meaning,  or  the  ca- 
pacity for  such  a  conception,  she  is  satisfied  that  the  loss  of 
material  values  or  their  destruction  will  be  a  step  to  peace. 
Thus  we  find  Captain  Perseus  saying  that  while  England  can 
not  be  forced  into  submission  by  the  submarines  she  must 
presently  determine  that  it  is  not  worth  her  while  to  lose  so 
heavily.  That  Germany's  enemies  are  fighting  for  freedom, 
or  for  a  moral  idea,  never  occurs  to  Captain  Perseus,  nor 
could  he  understand  it  if  it  did  occur  to  him.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  assume  that  Germany's  idea  in  invading  Italy  was 
to  win  a  military  victory  of  the  kind  that  would  prevent 
the  Allied  armies  from  continuing  to  fight,  such  a  victory, 
for  example,  as  was  won  by  the  Germans  over  Bazaine  in 
18/0.  She  does  not  think  such  a  victory  to  be  necessary. 
She  may  have  acted  on  the  belief — probably  she  did — that  a 
large  and  sudden  loss  of  territory"  would  so  appeal  to  Italy 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  substantial  values  that  she  would 
plead  for  peace.  That  Italy  would  continue  to  fight  from 
a  hatred  of  Austria's  historic  tyrannies,  for  an  ideal,  for 
liberty,  would  not  present  itself  to  her. 


If  I  am  guilty  of  optimism  with  regard  to  the  Italian  cam- 
paign it  is  because  I  can  see  no  military  advantage  accruing 
to  Germany  from  it.  and  nothing  but  a  military  advantage  will 
in  the  least  serve  her.  I  mean,  of  course,  a  military  advan- 
tage in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  an  advantage  that  will 
paralyze  her  enemies  and  prevent  them  from  fighting.  The 
mere  winning  of  battles  is  not  necessarily  a  military  advan- 
tage. It  may  even  be  the  reverse.  I  can  understand  the 
German  expectation  that  the  Allies  will  be  dismayed,  dis- 
couraged, or  frightened,  because  that  sort  of  thing  is  a  part 
of  the  German  psychology.  I  can  understand  the  German 
expectation  that  their  own  people  and  the  Austrian  people 
will  be  encouraged  and  stimulated.  But  I  can  not  understand 
how  anything  that  Germany  can  do  in  Italy  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  it  impossible  for  the  Allies  to  continue  fight- 
ing, as  the  French  were  prevented  from  pursuing  the  war 
in  1870  after  their  armies  had  surrendered.  And  the  Allies 
will  certainly  continue  to  fight,  unless  and  until  it  shall  be- 
come physically  impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  Germany  be- 
lieves that  the  Allies  can  be  deterred  from  fighting  if  she  can 
only  make  their  material  and  geographical  losses  heavy- 
enough.  She  does  not  understand,  and  she  can  not  under- 
stand, that  inasmuch  as  the  Allies  are  not  fighting  for  ma- 
terial or  geographical  gains — they  have  practically  renounced 
them — they  can  not  be  deterred  from  fighting  by  threats  of 
loss  and  devastation.  They  can  not  be  deterred  by  anything 
except  physical  disability.  That  this  is  actually  the  German 
attitude  was  shown  clearly  enough  about  a  year  ago,  when 
Chancellor  von  Bethman-Hollweg  expressed  his  sincere  sur- 
prise that  the  Allies  would  not  plead  for  peace  and  admit  a 
German  victory  "on  the  basis  of  the  map."  But  the  map 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  only  relevancy  is  armies. 
The  chancellor  was  using  the  wrong  yardstick.  So  was  Cap- 
tain Perseus.  It  could  be  used  to  measure  tangible  things, 
but  the  Allies  are  not  fighting  for  tangible  things,  and  the 
temporary  loss  of  tangible  things  will  not  deter  them. 


I  said  last  week  that  even  if  Germany  should  decisively  de- 
feat the  Italian  armies  it  would  have  no  grave  military  effect 
upon  the  Allied  cause  in  general.  The  fact  that  she  threw 
her  army  against  Italy  instead  of  against  the  French  and 
the  British  is  in  itself  an  admission  of  despair  of  being  able 
to  resist  her  inevitable  doom  upon  the  western  front.  Would 
any  intelligent  person  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  war  if  the  German  armies  in  the  west 
were  actually  expelled  from  France  and  Belgium  ?  Of  course 
not.  Not  even  a  German  would  any  longer  doubt  it.  That 
such  an  event  is  at  least  within  sight  is  indisputable.  Here 
is  the  one  area,  and  the  only  area,  where  military  operations 
can  be  decisive  by  the  destruction  or  paralysis  of  armies,  and  - 
yet  when  Germany  has  a  large  force  at  her  disposal  she  uses 
it  elsewhere.  Obviously  she  is  not  looking  for  decisive  mili- 
tary victories.  She  knows  well  that  they  are  not  within  her 
reach.  If  she  could  win  a  great  victory  in  the  west  she  could 
reach  Paris,  and  she  might  even  invade  England.  She  could 
end  the  war.  But  she  is  looking  for  "moral"  victories.  She 
believes  that  they  will  be  effective,  and  since  we  know  that 
they  will  not  be  effective  we  are  justified  in  feelings  of  opti- 
mism. We  may  deplore  the  respite  to  Austria,  the  encourage- 
ment to  the  German  people,  the  blow  to  Italy,  but  there  is  no 
cause  for  discouragement  in  the  military  situation  as  a  whole. 


Moreover,  we  may  legitimately  recognize  the  fact  that  even 
a  victory  over  Italy,  barren  as  it  would  be.  or  nearly  so,  is  by 
no  means  a  foregone  conclusion.  No  such  victory  has  yet 
been  won,  and  every  day  of  delay  is  in  favor  of  the  defense, 
although  it  may  be  many  days  before  the  situation  of  Italy 
ceases  to  be  critical.  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  news 
bulletins  it  is  well  to  disregard  all  general  claims  of  suc- 
cess, and  to  study  events  with  the  aid  of  a  large  scale  map. 
For  it  is  a  peculiar  and  an  unusual  situation.  The  Teuton 
armies  are  seeking  to  advance  in  two  different  directions. 
They  are  trying  to  force  their  way  westward  across  the 
Piave,  and  they  are  also  coming  south  through  the  moun- 
tain passes.  The  latter  movement  is  much  the  more  formid- 
able of  the  two,  because  it  would  bring  Teuton  forces  to  the 
rear,  or  to  the  westward,  of  the  Piave  positions,  and  would 
compel  their  evacuation.  The  task  of  the  Italians  is  there- 
fore a  double  one.  They  must  hold  the  Piave  River  against 
the  Teuton  movement  from  the  east,  and  they  must 
the  northern  mountain  line  in  the  Trentino,  and  s 
the  threatened  attack  upon  their  flank.  General 
of  success  on  the  Piave  are  therefore  of  no  parties 
unless  at  the  same  time  there  is  success  in  stemmin^ 
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vading  flood  from  the  north.  If  the  Teutons  should  suc- 
ceed in  battling  their  way  southward  through  the  passes,  the 
Italians  would  be  compelled  at  once  to  evacuate  their  river 
lines,  and  to  tall  back  westward  to  another  position,  pre- 
sumably on  the  River  Adige.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the 
position  has  improved,  although  it  is  still  a  critical  one.  The 
Italians  are  holding  their  own  in  both  directions.  German 
forces  crossing  the  Piave  have  either  been  firmly  held,  or 
destroyed,  or  driven  back,  and  no  further  movement  south- 
ward is  reported.  And,  as  has  been  said,  every*  d  ly  of 
delay  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Italians.  The  French  and 
British  are  coming  rapidly  to  their  relief,  and  the  weather 
also  is  in  favor  of  tie  defense  by  increasing  the  difficulties 
of  the  mountain  passes.  An  attempt  to  measure  the  proba- 
bilities would  be  no  more  than  a  guess,  seeing  that  we  know 
practically  nothing  of  relative  strengths,  nor  of  the  local  ter- 
rain, nor  of  the  size  of  the  relief  forces.  But  at  least  we  may 
say  that  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Italians  should 
not  be  able  to  hold  their  own. 


But  a  further  Italian  retreat  would  not  be  a  disaster  un- 
less it  involved  extraordinary  losses  or  demoralization.  Such 
a  retreat  will  unquestionably  be  undertaken  if  it  should  be- 
come apparent  that  the  Teutons  can  break  through  the  north- 
ern mountain  defensive  lines,  and  good  generalship  would 
demand  that  it  be  a  timely  retreat.  A  retreat  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  defeat,  and  in  this  case  a  retreat  would  have  the 
effect  of  greatlv  lengthening  the  German  lines  of  communi- 
cation. Already  we  are  told  of  the  increasing  difficulties  felt 
by  the  Teutons  in  bringing  up  their  heavy  artillery  from 
the  Isonzo.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  move  forward  a  large 
army  across  rivers,  and  in  the  face  of  rear-guard  and  retard- 
ing actions.  The  movement  of  supplies  along  a  lengthening 
line  is  still  more  difficult.  The  retreating  Italian  army 
would  be  in  its  own  country,  and  it  would  also  be  moving 
in  the  direction  of  its  reliefs.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  German  army  in  Italy  is  practically  interned, 
and  that  whatever  mischief  it  may  do  in  Italy,  it  will  at 
least  do  no  mischief  elsewhere.  To  speak  of  resulting  dis- 
may and  discouragement  to  the  French  and  the  British  is 
mere  pro-German  nonsense.  There  will  be  no  dismay  and 
discouragement-  It  may  be  quite  the  other  way.  For  here 
at  last  is  a  Teuton  army  in  the  open,  and  without  the  shelter 
of  fortifications  such  as  those  in  the  north,  and  rendered  for- 
midable by  three  years  of  preparation.  And  we  may  also 
describe  as  pro-German  nonsense  the  ridiculous  forecasts  of  a 
Teuton  army  advancing  across  Italy,  invading  France,  and 
attacking  the  French  armies  in  the  rear.  There  is.  of  course, 
the  possibility  that  Teuton  forces  will  invad  -  Switzerland  in 
order  to  gain  access  to  Italy's  northern  line,  and  we  need 
not  have  any  doubt  that  they  would  do  this  if  they  could 
foresee  a  success.  But  even  Germany  might  well  hesitate 
before  creating  a  second  Belgium  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
Sidney  Coryx. 

P.  S. — Almost  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press  comes  the 
news  of  the  great  stroke  at  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  of  its 
results.  So  much  for  the  "impregnable"  nature  of  these  de- 
fenses. Here  we  have  an  answer,  a  partial  answer,  to  the 
German  offensive  against  Italy,  and  on  a  field  that  really 
counts.  Consideration  of  the  effects  of  this  great  victory 
must  necessarily  be  left  until  next  week,  and  by  that  time 
many  more  things  may  ha\e  happen-:  S.  C 

San  Francisco,  November  21,  1917. 


Many  writers,  composers,  painters,  .and  sculptors 
have  believed  that  their  flood  of  ideas  was  helped  by 
the  adoption  of  some  peculiar  style  of  dress.  Mascagni, 
the  famous  Italian  composer,  while  working  on  his 
Japanese  opera,  arrayed  himself  in  a  flowered  robe  of 
Eastern  style,  with  all  his  surroundings  Oriental  in 
character,  gallons  of  coffee  being  consumed  as  neces- 
sary to  inspiration.  Red  was  a  color  detested  by  Lewis 
Carroll,  the  creator  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  and  a 
little  girl  who  came  to  visit  him  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  wear  a  frock  of  bright  hue  while  in  his 
company.  Pink  and  gray  were  his  favorite  combina- 
tion of  color.  In  personal  matters  he  had  a  great  fear 
of  extravagance,  and  would  only  wear  cotton  gloves. 
Dumas  used  to  take  off  his  coat  and  vest,  unfasten  his 
shirt  collar,  and  turn  up  his  sleeves  to  his  elbows  be- 
fore beginning  to  write.  A  fancy  costume  of  black 
velvet  was  always  donned  by  Wagner  when  he  was 
composing.  Zola  was  helped  by  donning  evening  dress, 
and  it  was  nothing  unusual  to  see  him  wandering  about 
his  estate  at  the  break  of  day  dressed  as  though  he 
were  on  his  way  to  the  theatre. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  use  of  the  "swagger  stick"  by  soldiers  is  thus 
explained :  In  Canada  recruits  at  any  time  during  the 
last  three  years  have  in  certain  stages  of  their  training 
almost  invariably  carried  these  little  canes  when  off 
duty,  not  through  affectation  or  vanity,  but  simply 
because  the  use  of  them  prevented  the  voung  soldiers 
from  slipping  their  right  hands  into  their  trousers 
pockets.  The  finished  soldier  would  not  think  of  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  but  the  soldier  in  the  making  it 
likely,  unless  constantly  on  his  guard,  to  be  guiltv  of 
this  breach  of  the  rules. 


he  most  progressive  element  in  Colombia  is  said  to 

be.  not  the  Spanish  population,  or  the  natives,  but  a 

J.  wish  people  called  Antioquians.  who  have  Old  Tes- 

;nent  names,  raise  families  of  from  twelve  to  thirty 

•ldren,  and  are  fast  becoming  the  dominant  pc-ver  in 

land,  both  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 


David  L.  Brainard,  promoted  reecntly  to  be  a  briga- 
dier-general, is  the  famous  Sergeant  Brainard  of  the 
Greely  arctic  expedition.  He  was  a  sergeant  of  the 
Second  Cavalry  when  he  accompanied  General  Greely 
on  his  perilous  tour  of  exploration.  He  is  a  New 
Yorker,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  the 
Second  Cavalry  forty-one  years  ago. 

John  P.  White,  who  recently  resigned  as  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  enter  the  Federal  fuel 
administration,  entered  the  mines  as  a  trapper  boy  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  filled  every  position  in  and 
about  the  mines.  He  represented  the  American  labor 
movement  at  the  World's  Mining  Congress,  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1916.  As  adviser  to  Dr.  Garfield  he  will  deal 
with  labor  problems. 

Orville  Wright,  the  American  aeronautic  inventor, 
who  has  just  received  the  medal  awarded  annually  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  England  to  some  one  I 
prominent  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  now  a  wealthy  | 
man,  but  continues  to  live  modestly  and  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  his  favorite  pursuit,  invention  and  ex- 
perimentation. He  is  said  to  do  all  he  can  to  defend 
his  privacy,  but  has  not  been  able  to  reject  many  high 
honors  from  academic  and  learned  societies. 

Irving  T.  Bush,  who  is  to  be  chief  executive  of  the 
Xew  York  port  board,  recently  created,  and  with  com-  j 
plete  powers  of  control  over  all  waters,  piers,  craft. 
and  marine  apparatus  operating  in  either  Xew  York 
or  Xew  Jersey  waters,  is  said  to  be  the  best-informed 
person  on  terminal  facilities,  and  the  operation  of  the 
same,  in  the  United  States.  He  is  the  originator  of 
the  great  Bush  Terminal  in  Brooklyn,  which  covers 
200  acres  and  includes  more  than  100  warehouses, 
many  piers,  model  lofts  and  industrial  buildings,  and 
200  manufacturing  establishments. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  is  generally  credited  among 
business  men  with  an  unusual  quickness  of  decision.  It 
is  said  to  be  this  faculty  in  him  more  than  anything 
else  which  is  accountable  for  the  rather  favorable 
opinion  now  held  of  him.  In  the  early  confusion  of 
the  war  men  went  around  Washington  seeking  vainly 
for  a  "yes"  or  a  "no."  After  a  while  it  was  found 
that  "yes's"  and  "no's"  could  be  got  more  quickly  at 
the  War  Department  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  said 
that  one  has  merely  to  talk  with  Mr.  Baker  to  see  that 
if  he  has  one  quality  in  excess  of  any  other  it  is  quick- 
ness. 

John  Blair  MacAfee.  lawyer,  engineer,  and  banker, 
formerly  of  Philadelphia,  but  now  resident  in  London. 
England,  has  returned  to  the  United  States  to  aid  in 
establishing  a  war  savings  fund  similar  to  that  in 
Great  Britain,  by  which  millions  of  pounds  have  been 
raised  for  the  war  by  conscious  thrift  and  elimination 
of  luxury  by"  all  classes  of  the  community.  Conditions 
of  luxury,  waste,  and  thriftlessness  which  he  found  on 
his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  startled  him.  Mr.  MacAfee 
is  a  native  of  Xova  Scotia  who.  in  boyhood,  was  taken 
to  Philadelphia,  sent  to  the  schools,  and  given  his 
finishing  education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Premier  W.  A.  Holman  of  Xew  South  Wales  began 
life  as  a  cabinet-maker.  When  seventeen  years  old  he 
left  London  for  Australia,  where  for  a  time  he  fol- 
lowed the  same  occupation.  When  twenty-three  years 
old  he  actually  contested  a  Sydney  seat  in  the  Xew 
South  Wales  Parliament,  and  was  beaten  by  onlv 
seventy  votes.  Three  years  later  he  again  tried,  but 
it  was  not  until  1898  that  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success  and  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament.  If 
he  retains  office  until  his  term  expires  in  1920  he  will 
have  been  premier  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  had  also  the  distinction  of  being  the 
youngest  premier  when  he  first  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  1913. 

John  F.  Hylan,  Tammany's  candidate,  who  has  won 
the  title  to  be  mayor  of  Xew  York  City  for  the  next  four 
years,  is  the  son  of  a  fanner  in  Greene  County,  Xew 
\ork.  Early  in  life  he  took  to  railroading,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  engineer  of  a  country  branch  road.  When 
twenty  years  old  he  sought  Xew  York  City,  and  for  a 
time  worked  as  a  laborer  on  a  Long  Island  railroad. 
Then  he  decided  to  study  law,  and  in  1897  won  the 
legal  right  to  practice.  Politics  next  attracted  his  at- 
tention, he  became  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Brooklyn 
Democratic  "machine,"  and  in  due  time  won  a  judicial 
appointment  in  a  minor  court.  In  1914  he  was  elected 
to  a  county  judgeship,  and  that  position  he  now  holds. 
His  experience  in  administrative  affairs  has  been  nil. 
He  has  made  no  special  study  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  has  nearly  even-thing  to  learn  about  the 
duties  and  powers  of  his  new  office. 

Philip  Laszlo,  the  eminent  Hungarian  portrait 
painter,  who  has  been  interned  as  an  alien  enemy  in 
England  notwithstanding  his  marriage  into  the  famous 
Guinness  family,  boasts  a  rare  list  of  titles  and  deco- 
rations. He  was  made  a  Member  of  the  Victorian 
Order  in  1910,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  Austrian  em- 
peror two  years  later.  He  is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  a  Commander  of  the  Royal  Spanish 
Order  of  Isabella  la  Catholica,  and  of  the  Orders  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Portugal,  the  Hohenzollern  house,  and 


the  Royal  Greek  Saviour,  a  Knight  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Order  of  Pius  IX,  and  belongs  to  the  Order  of  the 
Prussian  Crown  (second  class).  Both  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bulgaria  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  have 
conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  Art  and  Science. 

Of  King  Peter  of  Serbia,  Edward  Marshall  writes, 
after  a  recent  interview:  "The  face  of  this  unhappy 
king  is  lined  and  drawn.  His  sorrow  shows  upon  it, 
Xearly  all  his  early  life  he  spent  in  exile.  He  was 
past  the  prime  of  life  when,  after  the  assassination  of 
the  former  royal  family,  he  was  called  to  the  throne. 
He  is  thin  and  tall :  his  slight  stoop  does  not  rob  him 
of  his  dignity  of  carriage :  his  hair  and  beard  are  gray. 
Before  the  war  he  wore  a  mustache  only :  but  in  Serbia 
a  beard  means  sorrow  for  lost  loved  ones,  and  Heaven 
knows  this  king  has  reason  for  a  mourner's  badge." 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


"  Break.  Break,  Break." 
Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones.  O  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ! 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags.  O  Sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

# — Tennyson. 

The  Young  Sailor. 
My  bed  is  like  a  little  boat ; 

Xurse  helps  me  in  when  I   embark : 
She  girds  me  in  my  sailor's  coat 

And  starts  me  in  the  dark. 

At   night.    I   go   on  board   and   say 

Good-night  to  all  my  friends  on  shore  . 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  sail  away 
And  see  and  hear  no  more. 

And  sometimes  things  to  bed  I  take. 

As  prudent  sailors  have  to   do  ; 
Perhaps  a  slice  of  wedding  cake, 

Perhaps  a  toy  or  two. 

All  night  across  the  dark  we   steer; 

But  when  the  day  returns  at  last. 
Safe  in  my  room,  beside  the  pier, 

I  find  my  vessel  fast 

— Robert  Louis  SlevensoH. 


The  Luck  of  Edenhall 

Of  Edenhall,  the  youtMul  Lord 

Bids  sound  the  festal  trumpet's  call ; 

He  rises  at  the  banquet  board, 

And  cries,  'mid  the  drunken  revelers  all, 
"Now  bring  me  the  luck  of  Edenhall !" 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain, 

The  house's  oldest  seneschal. 
Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again 

The  drinking-glass  of  crystal  tall ; 

They  call  it  the  luck  of  Edenhall : 

Then  said  the  Lord :     "This  glass  to  praise, 
Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal!" 

The  graybeard  with  trembling  hand  obeys ; 
A   purple   light  shines  over  all. 
It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  waves  it  light : 
"This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 

Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite ; 
She  wrote  in  it.  If  this  glass  doth  fall, 
Farewell  then.  O  Luck  of  Edenhall! 

"  'Twas  right  a  goblet  the  Fate  should  be 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall ! 

Deep   draughts  drink  we  right  willingly ; 
And  willingly  ring,  with  merry  call, 
Kling !  klang !  to  the  Luck  of  Edenhall !" 

First  rings,  it  deep,  and  full,  and  mild, 

Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale ; 
Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild ; 

Then  mutters  at  last  like  the  thunder's  falL 

The  glorious  Luck  of  Ldenhall. 

"For  its  keeper  takes  a  race  of  might, 

The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall ; 
It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  right ; 

Kling !  klang ! — with  a  harder  blow  than  all 

Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  Edenhall!" 

As  the  goblet  ringing  flies  apart. 
Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  hall : 

And  through  the  rift,  the  wild  flames  start ; 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all, 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall! 

In  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword ; 

He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  w-all, 
Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful  Lord, 

But  holds  in  his  hand  the  crystal  tall, 

The  shattered  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alone. 
The  graybeard  in  the  desert  hall, 

He  seeks  his  Lord's  burnt  skeleton, 
He  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin's  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

"The  stone  wall,"  saith.  he,  "doth  fall  aside, 
Down  must  the  stately  columns  fall ; 

Glass  is  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride ; 
In  atoms  shall  fail  this  earthly  ball 
One  day  like  the  Luck  of  Edenhall !" 

— Johann   Ludicig   Uhland. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


AN  AMERICAN  AT  WAR. 


Major  Eric  Fisher    Wood    Tells    a    Story    of  Conditions  in 
England  and  at  the  Front. 


Eric  Fisher  Wood,  an  American,  served  as  a  major 
in  the  British  army  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
the  Somme,  Yimy.  and  Arras.  He  is  now  serving  as  a 
major  with  the  American  army,  and  he  is  therefore 
doublv  equipped  for  his  task  of  war  and  as  author. 

Major  Wood  tells  us  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  was  strictly  neutral.  Even  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  left  him  unmoved.  He  must  first  hear  Ger- 
many's case  before  passing  judgment  on  her  deeds : 

It  was  with  the  keenest  desire  to  bear  the  "lawyer  for  the 
defense"  that  I  reached  Germany  early  in  December,  1914. 
I  expected  there  to  hear  refutations  of  the  accusations 
broueht  against  Germany  by  her  enemies.  While  in  Ger- 
many I  not  only  read  all  the  German  newspapers  and  period 
icals*  which  attempted  to  explain  Teutonic  motives  and  actions, 
but  I  profited  by  my  position  as  an  official  of  a  neutral 
country'  to  listen'  to  all  special  pleadings  which  German  of- 
ficials or    non-officials   might  care   to  voice. 

Not  until  I  had  read  scores  of  articles  written  by  German 
writers  and  listened  to  innumerable  labored  explanations  made 
by  Teuton  officials  did  I  find  myself  becoming  violently  anti- 
German.  The  very  things  of  which  the  Allies  had  so  bitterly 
accused  the  Central  Powers,  the  Germans  themselves  re- 
peated  as   achievements   of  which   they   were  proud  to   boast. 

The  French  and  British,  for  instance,  declared  that  the 
war  had  been  deliberately  planned  and  cynically  brought  about 
by  Germany  as  a  means  of  world  conquest.  To  the  French 
and  British,  and  to  all  Americans  not  of  German  parentage, 
this  seemed  criminal.  But  when  I  reached  Germany  the  same 
statements  were  eagerly  repeated  to  me  almost  word  for  word 
as  a  frank  and  proud  avowal  of  Germany's  motives. 

When  Major  Wood  left  Germany  he  was  anti-Ger- 
,    man    in    sentiment,    so    much    so    that    he    offered    his 
services  to  the  British  government.     Before  these  were 
accepted  he  decided  to  investigate  the  censorship,  and 
he  found  to  his  surprise  that  every  facility  was  offered 
I   him,  that  he  might  go  where  he  pleased  and  when  he 
I    pleased.     As  a  result  he  gives  us  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
teresting information  as  to  the  examination  of  letters 
and  the  knowledge  thereby  gleaned.     As  an  example  of 
this  he  tells  us  of  a  letter  addressed  by  a  German  officer, 
\   a  prisoner  in  England,  to  his  friends  in  Germany.    The 
officer  in  question  was  on  his  parole  to  write  nothing 
in  the  way  of  military  information,  but  the  suspicions 
I   of  the  censor  were  aroused  and  he  found  a  message 
written  in  invisible  ink  on  the  inside  of  the  envelope: 

"The  writer  of  this,"  he  said,   "is  up  to  some  deviltry-      I 

I  deduce  this   from  the   fact  that  he  omits  to  complain  of  not 

L  having  a  servant  to  wait  on  him.     Such  a  grumble  is  mvan- 

I  ably    the    first    one    that    a    Prussian    officer    makes    when    he 

[  reaches  prison— that  is,  unless  he  is  up  to  some  crookedness 

[  and  is  trying  to  sugar  the  pill.     Take  this  letter  and  examine 

I  it   carefully;    and    don't   bring   it   back   to    me   until   you   find 

I  what   is  wrong  with  it." 

Within    an    hour    the    assistant    had    discovered    and    de- 

I  veloped    the    secret    writing    on    the    inside    of    the    envelope. 

I  The   testing  department  thus   converted   their   opponent's   for- 

I  ward    pass    into    a    touchdown    for    their    own    side;    for    the 

I  information  contained  in  the  document  was  far  more  valuable 

[  to  the  British  than  it  would  ever  have  been  to  the  enemy. 

In  receiving  his  commission  the  author  was  noti- 
I  fied  by  Admiral  Hall  that  he  would  be  attached  to  the 
I  Naval  Intelligence  Staff.  He  replied,  "stupidly"  he 
I    says,  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  naval  matters : 

The   admiral   smiled  indulgently   and   said   with   gentle   sar- 

I     casm.   that   it   was   very"   far   from   his   intention   to    make   me 

I    commander    of   a   battleship,   that   the    war  was   being    fought 

bv   ways    and   means    contrary'   to    all   precedents,    and   that    I 

would   soon   get  used  to    seeming  incongruities. 

"Sir  Eric  Geddes,"  he  continued,  "who  before  the  war 
was  general  manager  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  is  now 
a  major-general  of  the  army  and  a  vice-admiral  of  the 
navy,  both  at  once,  and  humorists  declare  that  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  him  to  covet  except  to  become  an  archbishop." 
Entirely  misunderstanding  my  astonishment  and  apparently 
thinking  "it  was  disappointment  at  not  immediately  joining 
the  naval  division,  he  said  more  severely : 

"Now  that  you  have  joined  our  forces,  you  will,  of  course, 
obey  all  orders.  It  has  been  decided  that  for  the  moment  at 
least,  you  can  be  of  more  use  to  me  than  to  the  Royal  Naval 
Division. 

"I  understand  that  you  are  sometimes  an  author  and  that 
you  have  ambitions  to  compile  a  pro-British  book  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  American  serving  in  our  forces. 

"The  new  government  having  renounced  the  old  govern- 
ment's policy  of  reticence,  I  consider  it  important  that  you 
be  offered  every  opportunity  to  publish  such  a  book. 

"As  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  talk  about  the  work  you  do 
for  me,  I  intend  eventually  to  find  something  about  which  you 
will  be   permitted  to   write. 

"Sooner  or  later,  when  I  am  through  with  you,  I  shall  send 
you  to  the  front,  with  your  division  or  in  some  other  ca- 
pacity, and  if  fighting  is  what  you  desire,  I  promise  you  that 
you  shall  have  all  you  can  stomach." 

Major  Wood  has  something  of  interest  to  say  about 
the  big  men  who  have  come  to  the  front  in  England 
since  the  war : 

In  England,  three  great  leaders,  towering  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  all  their  countrymen,  still  survive,  and  as  the  war 
advances,  it  is  seen  that  upon  their  shoulders  the  ultimate 
fate   of   the   British   Empire   more   and  more   depends. 

These  three  are  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  field,  David  Lloyd-George,  the  new  prime  minister, 
and    Lord    Northcliffe.    England's    great    publicist. 

Haig  is  a  personality  almost  unknown  within  the  British 
Isles,  a  reticent  poised  force  aimed  at  the  militant  enemy 
across  the  channel,  he  intently  faces  the  hostile  armies;  he 
faces  them  with  his  back  turned  towards  the  Empire  itself, 
leaving  the  dynamic  power  of  Lord  Northcliffe  and  the  con- 
structive genius  of  Lloyd-George  to  deal  with  economic  and 
diplomatic  problems  at  home. 

He  plays  a  lone  hand — Northcliffe  and  Lloyd-George  sup- 
plement each  other,  although  these  two  are  rather  allies  than 
friends.  Each  is  too  strongly  individual  to  share  the  other's 
orbit,  as  friends  must  when  working  for  the  same  purpose. 

.Moreover,    each   puts   Patriotism   on   a   pedestal"  high    above 


personal  friendship.  They  are  allies  whose  ideas  as  to  ways 
and  means  to  achieve  the  ends  desired  frequently  coincide, 
and  who  know  how  to  compromise  effectively  when  they  differ. 
It  is  well  known  both  to  Lloyd-George  and  to  the  nation 
that  Northcliffe  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  fall  of  the  Asquith  "Wait  and  See"  government  and  the 
subsequent  elevation  of  Lloyd-George  to  the  premiership;  it 
is  equally  well  known  that  he  acted  in  this  matter  neither 
from  hope  of  personal  preferment  nor  from  friendship,  but 
simply  and  solely  from  unselfish,  impersonal,  intense  patriot- 
ism;  for  Northcliffe  serves  no  master  but  his  country. 


The  time  came  when  the  author  had  to  make  a  verbal 
report  to  Llovd-George,  and  Lord  Northcliffe  offered 
to  accompany  him  to  Downing  Street  and  present  him 
to  the  premier: 

My  curiosity  prompted  tne  to  ask  Lord  Northcliffe,  "What 
sort  of  man  is  the  prime  minister?"  He  replied:  "He  is 
very  simple  and  straightforward;  he  wants  to  know  what 
everybody  thinks  and  hear  what  everybody  has  to  say.  He 
wishes  to  learn.  He  has  an  open  mind."  Then,  turning  his 
head  and  speaking  with  particular  emphasis,  "He  is  very 
shrewd  and   canny." 

A  minute  or  two  later  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  making  a  certain  statement  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
and  I  thought  his  answer  furnished  a  most  illuminating  side- 
light on  the  characters  of  both  men  when  he  said,  "It  makes 
no  difference  tchat  you  say  to  him  as  long  as  you  believe  it 
to  be  the  truth." 

In  February,  1917,  Major  Wood  received  his  orders 
for  France,  and  on  the  following  day  he  left  London 
for  the  front.  He  does  not  give  us  many  "first  im- 
pressions," but  what  few  we  have  are  terse  and  vivid: 

Broken,  twisted  strands  of  barbed-wire  lie  rusting  in  the 
mud,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  unexploded  "dud"  shells  and 
hand  grenades  are  scattered  on  every  side.  Little  groups  of 
wooden  crosses  pathetically  clustered  together  as  if  for  com- 
pany add  to  the  utter  desolation  of  the  scene,  while  here  and 
there  the  long  winter's  rain  has  washed  down  the  mud  of 
some  battered  parapet,  thereby  exposing  a  bit  of  rotten  uni- 
form, a  booted  foot,  or  a  mummied  hand.  The  only  sounds 
are  the  splash  of  the  rain  and  the  rumble  of  the  distant  battle. 
In  this  blighted  desert  nothing  moves,  save  here  and  there  a 
jet-black  raven,  who  hops  silently,  slowly,  and  solemnly  about, 
a  step  at  a  time,  amid  the  muddy  debris,  evidently  in  the  hope 
that  the  constant  rains  may  perchance  have  uncovered  for 
his  gustation   some   new  bit   of  pollution. 

The  criticism  sometimes  directed  against  British  of- 
ficers for  employing  servants  at  the  front  is  unjusti- 
fied, says  the  author.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy  of  time 
and  labor: 

In  the  new  British  armies  any  private  with  sufficient  ability 
and  training  has  a  chance  to  become  an  officer,  but  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  of  the  war  has  been  to  find  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  capable  of  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  commanding  troops.  For  more  than  two  years  the 
demand  has  far  exceeded  the  supply.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  husband  the  energy  of  officers  and  save  their  time  for 
important  work. 

Every  officer  in  the  British  army  has,  therefore,  a  soldiei 
servant,  familiarly  known  as  a  batman,  who  takes  care  of  his 
clothes  and  quarters.  This  is  not  due  to  any  survival  of  the 
idea  that  an  officer  is  entitled  to  luxury  and  pampering,  but 
is  a  most  essential  bit  of  efficiency,  applied  according  to  the 
simplest  rules  of  cost  analysis. 

An  officer  is  a  highly  trained  specialist  to  whom  the  state 
pays  a  salary'  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  upwards. 
He  is  also  directly  responsible  for  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
a  large  number   of   his    fellow-countrymen. 

The  private  is  paid  by  the  state  about  a  tenth  of  what  an 
officer  receives  and  experience  shows  that  the  private,  who 
lacks  the  ambition  or  the  ability  to  become  an  officer,  is  in 
war  worth  to  the  state  less  than  one-twentieth  as  much  as  an 
officer. 

A  soldier  must  spend  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
taking  care  of  his  own  belongings,  equipment  and  billet.  This 
is,  however,  unskilled  labor  which  any  Tommy  can  perform 
just  as  well  as  an  officer.  Hence  it  would  evidently  be  waste- 
ful to  allow  a  highly  paid  officer  to  devote  valuable  time  to 
work  which  a  private  could  do  as  satisfactorily.  For  this 
reason  it  is  the  custom  to  assign  to  each  officer  an  attendant 
soldier  who,  by  caring  for  the  needs  of  his  superior,  enables 
the  latter  to  devote  all  his  efforts  to  executive  duties  in 
training  and  supervising  the  men  he  commands. 

The  author  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Bapaume,  and 
this  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  of  ad- 
monition to  the  pacifist: 

I  most  earnestly  wish  that  a  few  of  our  sincere,  emotional 
pacifists  in  America  could  have  stood  beside  me  today  to  wit- 
ness the  desolation  of  a  city  wantonly  set  in  flames.  There 
was  a  certain  convincing  element  about  the  spectacle  which 
would,  I  think,  have  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  voice  their 
customary  glib  advocacy  of  unsupported  arbitration  and  un-^ 
protected  treaties  as  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  German 
adaptation  of  the  doctrine  that  "Might  is  Right." 

Personally  I  find  it  a  relief  to  be  distant  from  the  wordi- 
ness which  has  been  so  prevalent  in  our  American  mother- 
land during  the  last  two  years,  and  to  be  one  of  that  minority 
of  some  thirty  thousand  Americans  who,  according  to  the 
latest  tabulations,  are  voicing  their  protest  by  their  presence 
in  the  Canadian,  Australian,  and  English  armies.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  most  of  the  members  of  that  minority 
consider  the  chlorine  gas  of  the  Boche  soldier  less  noxious 
than  the  "hot  air"  of  his  unconscious  collaborators  in 
America. 

Major  Wood  tells  us  that  he  visited  a  camp  of  Ger- 
man prisoners  in  company  of  Second  Lieutenant  John 
Masefield.  The  camp  is  in  charge  of  a  Scotch  captain, 
"for  whom  the  German  soldiers  have  a  keen  affec- 
tion'' : 

Major  L.  is  accustomed  to  inspect  the  camp  from  time  to 
time  and  already  knew  the  Feldwebel.  He  said  to  him: 
"Feldwebel,  we  took  Bapaume  and  Peronne  yesterday."  The 
German,  who  doubtless  considered  this  to  be  either  a  joke 
or  a  lie.  after  the  most  approved  German  official  pattern, 
nevertheless  managed  to  conceal  his  incredulity  under  a  mask- 
like expression,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  an  expert 
poker-plaver.   and  merely  said  respectfully,  "That  is  very   in- 


the  kitchen,  the  carpenter's  shop,  the  boot-maker's  shop,  and 
the  tool-maker's  workroom,  preceding  us  into  each  billet  and 
bellowing  "Achtung,"  at  which  the  German  privates  would 
leap  to  their  feet  as  if  some  one  had  stuck  pins  in  them,  and 
stand  rigidly  at  attention. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Fragments"  the  author  gives 
us  a  selection  of  choice  bits  of  information,  and  among 
them  a  secret  report  from  a  German  agent  as  to  the 
character  of  Americans: 

A  report  from  a  German  secret  service  agent  in  the  LTnited 
States  recently  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Intelligence 
Department  which  stated  that  "the  Americans  are  difficult 
people  to  argue  with.  For  instance,  if  you  call  one  of  them 
a  liar,  he  knocks  you  down  with  his  clenched  fist,  instead  of 
discussing  the  matter  calmly,  as  any  other  civilized  person 
would." 

Here  is  another  relating  to  an  act  of  courtesy  ex- 
tended by  the  French  to  General  von  Biilow : 

A  small  parcel  recently  dispatched  to  the  German  General 
von  Bulow  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter:  "The 
colonel  and  officers  of  the  Ninth  French  Dragoon,  whose 
houses  were  sacked  by  your  troops,  make  it  a  duty  tu  return 
the  jewelry  and  other  trinkets  found  on  the  body  of  your 
son.    Lieutenant   von   Bulow.   killed  before   Peronne." 

We  are  told  interestingly  that  the  British  have  re- 
duced the  bursting  force  of  their  shells  in  order  to 
wound  rather  than  to  kill,  since  the  wounded  man  be- 
comes a  liability,  which  the  dead  man  is  not: 

Every  wounded  man  must,  if  possible,  he  saved,  not  merely 
from  motives  of  mercy,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
strategically  a  valuable  asset  to  his  nation.  Yet  to  carry 
away  and  give  medical  attention  to  thousands  o\  men  struck 
down  in  battle  requires  so  many  attendants  that  it  decidedly 
reduces  the  manpower  available  for  active  military"  duty. 

In  any  great  battle  the  large  number  of  wounded  soldiers 
seriously  retard  and  clog  the  movements  of  the  conflicting 
forces,  but  this  is  more  especially  true  of  the  victorious 
army,  for  as  it  advances  and  captures  the  terrain  recently  in 
possession  of  the  enemy  it  has  to  care  not  only  for  its  own 
wounded,  but  also  for  the  wounded  of  the  retreating  army. 

The  plan  to  wound  a  large  number  of  the  enemy,  rather 
than  to  kill  a  few.  has  been  achieved  in  other  ways  besides 
that  of  employing  relatively  high  charges  in  shells.  Some 
of  the  combatants  have,  for  instance,  recently  reduced  the 
calibre  of  the  bullets  which  they  use  in  their  machine  guns. 
This  accomplishes  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  men  wounded  and  also  of  reducing  the  total  weight 
of  the  munitions  which  must  be  carried  to  the  front — an  ele- 
ment on  which  the  result  of  more  than  one  battle  has 
turned 

In  other  words,  by  using  a  smaller  size  bullet  in  machine 
guns,  the  same  weight  of  munitions  will  put  out  of  action 
many  more  men  than  .would  be  hit  when  a  large  calibre  is 
used,   although  the  percentage  of  deaths  will  be  much  lower. 


teresting,   sir. 

It  being  Sunday  the  prisoners  were  resting  in  their  com- 
fortable huts  or  working  in  little  flower  gardens  in  the  front 
yards    of   their    dwellings.      The    Scotch    commander   told    the 

Feldwebel  to  show  us  the  camp  and  the  Hnter-offeier  stepped    £  .      Fisher   Wood.      New    York:   The    Centu 
out  briskly  with   evident  and  cheerful  pride.  | 

He   took   us    through   a   number    of   the   sleeping   huts,    into     pany ,    $1./J. 


An  occasional  anecdote  is  to  be  found  in  these  always 
lively  pages : 

A  nurse  in  a  hospital  asked  a  Tommy  how  he  got  wounded, 
and  he  replied :  "We  was  marchin'  up  an'  we  meets  a  ser- 
geant 'Boys  !'  says  'e,  'if  ye  stan'  at  that  corner  ye'U  be 
blown  to  'ell !'  an'  we  was  blown  to  'ell,  and  so  was  'e,  the 
bloomin'  pessimist !" 

The  bayonet  is  preeminently  the  weapon  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  he  is  well  drilled  in  its  use.  The  instructing 
sergeant  precedes  each  exercise  by  a  lecture,  and  as  he 
is  alike  imaginative  and  unrefined  the  lecture  is  usually 
vivid  and  practical : 

Half  a  hundred  recruits  gather  around  him  ;  each  holding 
his  rifle  with  bayonet  fixed.  The  instructor  begins  his  dis- 
course quietly,  laying  down  his  premises  somewhat  as  follows: 
"The  bayonet  is  not  a  pocket-knife  nor  a  garden  tool.  It 
is  not  made  to  chop  firewood  nor  to  toast  bread.  It  is  the 
most  effective  weapon  of  war,  and  it  is  meant  to  kill  Ger- 
mans   with. 

"The  only  way  to  win  a  battle  is  by  *ard  hghttn'.  You 
never  get  anythin'  for  nothin',  in  war  or  anywhere  else,  so 
don't  be  afraid  of  losses. 

"When  you  go  to  the  front  you  want  to  do  it  with  the 
idea  of  seekin'  'ard  fights — under  favorable  conditions  if  pos- 
sible— but  favorable  or  unfavorable,  make  em  rough.  Get 
close  to  yer  enemy.  Look  for  'im,  get  'im  into  a  corner  of 
the  ring,  so  to  speak,  and  then  mix  it  up.  Rough  him.  Give 
'im    'ell. 

"Yer  must  'ave  this  idea  firmly  fixed  in  yer  'ead  when 
ye're  about  to  take  part  in  your  first  attack.  You  will  be  in 
the  trenches  waitin'  and  not  knowing  exactly  when  the  zero 
hour  is  to  be.  You  may  wait  like  that  for  several  days,  with 
a  most  particular  'ell  of  a  bombardment  going  on  all  about 
you,  some  of  it  comin'  at  you,  but  most  of  it  movin'  towards 
the  Boches,  preparin'  the  way  for  you  by  bustin'  up  'is 
wire  and  destroyin'  'is  trenches. 

"And  then  while  the  bombardment  is  still  goin'  on  as  'ard 
as  ever,  word  comes  that  ye're  to  go  over  the  top  at  such  and 
such  a  minute. 

"As  the  hour  arrives  the  officers  keep  lookin'  at  their  wrist 
watches,  and  the  time  don't  seem  to  go  very  fast.  Be  a  man. 
Don't  begin  thinkin'  of  'ome,  but  remember  what  the  Ger- 
mans are  tryin'  to  do  to  the  worl*.  Think  of  what  they'll  do 
to  you  if  they  get  you  down.  Think  of  their  baby-killin'  and 
their  Belgian  slaves  and  their  Armenian  massacres,  and  their 
burnin'  and  pillagin'  and  be  damn  thankful  that  you've  i 
chance  to  do  somethin'  towards  stoppin'  all  that  kind  of 
thuggery"   for  good   an'    all. 

"Don't  stand  with  yer  knees  shakin'  and  yer  eyes  quiverin'. 
but  grind  your  teeth  and  think  of  the  way  they're  makin' 
people  suffer  everywhere  with  their  kultur,  and  their  'me 
und    Gott-' 

"And  so  about  a  minute  before  the  time  to  go  yer  wants 
to  say  to  yerself:  'The  time  'as  come  for  me  to  do  my  bit- 
It's  goin'  to  be  a  rough  party,  but  I  am  goin"  to  make  it  a 
damn  sight  rougher  for  the  Boche  than  for  me.' 

"So  with  yer  teeth  grittin',  yer  eyes  poppin'  out.  yer  'air 
standin'  on  end,  and  yer  bayonet  fixed,  ye're  ready  to  go  over 
the  top  when  the  time  comes  and  the  order  is  given. 

"An'  when  she  comes  don't  wait  a  secon'  for  yer  chums 
on  the  right  or  left,  but  clamber  over  the  top  and  -nil  go 
at  once  like  a  British   lion   after  'is  grub." 

Every  page  of  Major  Wood's  book  is  readable,  from 
the  moment  of  his  enlistment  until  he  received  at  Arras 
the  wound  that  sent  him  to  hospital.  He  has  performed 
a  public  service. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Every  prior  record  of  San  Francisco  bank 
clearings  was  broken  last  week,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Clearing  House  Association. 
The  total  for  the  week  ended  Saturday.  No- 
vember 17th,  was  $129,971,315.96.  This  sur- 
passes by  more  than  $12,500,000  the  prior  rec- 
ord of  $117,274, 5S5. 23.  which  was  attained  in 


McDonnell  &  co. 

Members 
New  York  Stock  Zschange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond 
Exchange 

A  complete  list  of 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Tax  exempt 
242  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

PALACE  HOTEL  FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

Douglas  5234 


the   week   ended   October   20,    1917.     Friday's 
clearings    were    $21,937,917.25. 


During  the  last  year  $21,500,000  worth  of 
farm  loan  bonds  were  sold,  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  announced  Mondaj-  night,  and 
additional  bonds  are  being  issued  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  $3,000,000  weekly.  They 
bear  4$£   per  cent,  interest,  are  entirely  free 


E.  F.  HUTTON  &  CO. 

Home  Office,  61  Broadway 

Branches: 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 
PLAZA  HOTEL 

NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS: 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association 
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CALIFORNIA  OFFICES: 

490  California  Street 

St,  Francis  Hotel 

Bond  Department,  343  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco 
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Oakland 

118  West  Fourth  Street 

Alexandria  Hotel 

Los  Angeles 

Hotel  Maryland 

Pasadena 


Through  Private  Wire 

California  Points  to  New  York 


from    taxes,    and   are    secured   by   first    mort- 
gages on  farms  for  which  loans  are  made. 


The  growing  security  of  national  banks  is 
shown  by  the  report  issued  Monday  by  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency  Williams,  based  on 
an  analysis  of  bank  failures  in  the  United 
States  in  the  thirty-six  years  since  1881.  Up 
tc  1914  depositors'  losses  from  bank  failures 
had  amounted  to  28  cents  per  $1000  of  all 
banks'  deposits.     Within  the  last  three  years. 
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however,  losses  have  been  only  3*4  cents  per 
$1000  of  deposits,  and  in  the  year  ending 
last  June  30th  they  were  only  2  9-10  cents. 
Deposits  last  year  totaled  $12,769,000,000 
and  losses  were  $369,000. 

"This  great  reduction  in  losses,"  says  Wil- 
liams, "is  largely  the  result  of  the  improved 
system  of  national  bank  examination." 


The  Argonaut  has  received  the  November 
number  of  the  Spery  Family,  published  by  the 
Sperry  Flour  Company.  This  number  is  even 
more  instructive  than  the  preceding  numbers. 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  contains  nu- 
merous articles  written  by  expert  grain  and 
mill  men.  It  is  an  employees'  magazine  of 
inspiration,  cooperation,  and  good-fellowship. 
It  is  edited  by  R.  D.  Brigham. 


Gold  reserves  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  are  steadily  increasing,  ac- 
cording to  bank  statement  issued  Saturday. 
They  now  stand  at  $83,095,000,  while  total 
resources  have  increased  to  $153,991,000. 
Gold  reserves  against  net  deposit  liabilities 
now  amount  to  72.48  per  cent,  and  in  compari- 
son with  the  Federal  Reserve  banknotes  now 
in  circulation  the  gold  reserves  are  69.39  per 
cent,  

With  crops  practically  harvested,  the  pre- 
diction as  to  increased  quantity  and  good 
quality  appears  to  have  been  well  founded. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  labor  situation  was 
not  so  difficult  to  handle  as  was  feared  earlier 
in  the  year.  Raisins,  with  one  of  the  largest 
crops  on  record,  are  safely  in.  no  loss  having 
occurred  on  account  of  the  recent  rain.  The 
acre  yield  of  potatoes  and  rice  is  quite  satis- 
factory, being  for  the  former  145  bushels 
against  141  bushels  last  year,  and  production 
of  the  latter  estimated  at  about  thirty-one 
sacks  against  twenty-five  sacks. 


The  huge  financing  required  by  the  Liberty 
Loan  has  been  met  by  a  money  market  which 
has  stood  the  test  wonderfully  well,  owing 
measurably  to  the  improved  organization  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
In  New  York  and  elsewhere  elaborate  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  rendei  quick  relief 
to  the  money  market,  should  disturbance  re- 
sult from  the  paying  over  of  these  immense 
sums.  Similar  protection  will  be  afforded 
over  the  period  when  the  various  loan  install- 
ments fall  due. 

All  this  financing  tends  towards  a  greater 
use  of  the  re-discount  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system.  These  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  when  properly  used,  but 
bankers  and  business  men  must  consider 
pretty  carefully  the  "inflation  hazard,"  which 
unquestionably  exists  at  this  time.  The  situa- 
tion thus  far,  however,  remains  sound  on 
the  whole,  speculation  in  securities  being  dor- 
mant, but  speculation  in  commodities,  while 
diminishing,  still  exists,  although  discouraged 
by  government  price  regulation.  That  the 
people  are  not  speculating  to  any  extent  is 
shown  by  the  meager  business  done  by  the 
stock  exchanges  in  the  principal  American 
and  Canadian  cities.  At  the  opening  of  this 
month  the  average  price  of  twenty  railroad 
stocks  declined  to  the  lowest  level  touched 
in  sixteen  years.  Resort  to  minimum  prices 
by  the  Pittsburg,  Montreal,  and  Toronto  stock 
exchanges  probably  saved  those  markets  from 
more  serious  disturbance.  The  whole  country 
has  been  going  through  a  process  of  read- 
justment, not  alone  to  war  conditions,  but  to 
the  very  complicated  situation  created  by  the 
extraordinary  developments  which  have  at- 
tended the  second  stage  of  American  partici- 
pation in  the  world  war.  The  European  war 
is  more  than  three  years  old,  but  the  problem 
of  American  participation  on  the  scale  en- 
countered today  is  something  which  most 
Americans  did  not  appreciate  six  months 
ago,  when  this  nation  was  forced  to  abandon 
its  neutrality  "and  take  its  place  among  the 
belligerents.  About  $173,000,000  will  be  paid 
out  this  month  in  November  interest*  and 
dividend  disbursements.  This  will  be  about 
$30,000,000  more  than  was  similarly  disbursed 
in  this  month  of  1916.  The  money  market  is 
becoming  more  active,  the  demand  increasing 
with  the  needs  for  carrying  out  government 
orders  and  the  supply  tending  to  diminish 
through  Liberty^  Loan  financing. 

The  securities  market  is  undergoing  a  re- 
markable period  of  liquidation.  The  railroad 
stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change have  shown  a  depreciation  in  the  nine 
months  from  January  1st  to  October  1st  of 
$1,400,000,000.  Only  seven  or  eight  railroad 
stocks  in  the  list  are  now  quoted  above  par, 
whereas  when  the  European  war  broke  out 
seventeen  or  eighteen  were  above  that  level. 
The  liquidation  in  the  bond  market  has  been 
similarly  depressing.  The  war  revenue  law 
provides  for  the  raising  of  nearly  $850,000,- 
000  through  the  increased  income  taxes,  while 
the  impost  on  war  profits  is  expected  to 
yield  about  one  billion  dollars  more.  Efforts 
to  prepare  for  these  increased  burdens  have 
probably  influenced  the  unloading  of  securi- 
ties, as  has  also  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
investors  have  shifted  from  railroad,  munici- 
pal, and  industrial  securities  to  the  new  war 


bonds.     What  is  happening  here  was  seen  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 


It  was  thought  that  the  extremely  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  of  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
would  give  a  renewed  stimulus  to  investment 
buying,  and  new  purchases  were  noted  to  be 
on  the  increase  in  the  fore  part  of  the  month. 
However,  this  was  changed  by  the  serious 
turn  in  the  war  situation  with  the  severe  de- 
feat of  the  Italian  army  and  the  counter 
revolutions  in  Russia  so  that  anything  like 
normal  trading  in  the  bond  market  has  been 
forestalled. 

At  the  present  low  range  of  prices  there  are 
numerous  bids  for  substantial  blocks  of  bonds, 
which  means  that  the  bargain  hunter  is  in 
the  investment  field.  This  class  of  bargain 
hunter  includes  small  investors  and  people 
of  moderate  means  whose  income  taxes  are 
not  above  the  normal  rate.  The  very  wealthy 
investor  is  not  buying  bonds  with  the  excep- 
tion of  non-taxables,  this  class  being  sellers 
in  order  to  invest  in  tax-exempt  bonds. 
Their  taxes  this  year  will  be  very  heavy  and 
they  are  reducing  the  burden  by  investing 
principally  in  municipal  bonds 

The  very  bullish  argument  for  municipals 
is  the  fact  that  Secretary  McAdoo  stated  that 
a  new  loan  would  probably  not  be  required 
in  January-  Despite  this  fact  the  municipal 
market  has  practically  remained  stationary- 
Mr.  McAdoo's  statement  was  tempered  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  $2,000,000  more 
would  be  required  and  raised  by  taxation, 
which  in  itself  should  have  a  further  bullish 
effect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  people  with  large 
incomes  will  endeavor  to  reduce  their  burden 
to  a  greater  extent  by  investing  in  municipal 
bonds. 

The  preceding  facts  should  be  of  interest 
to  institutions  and  individuals  who  are  hard 
pressed  by  the  income  tax  and  their  atten- 
tion would  undoubtedly  be  directed  to  non- 
taxable securities.  To  meet  this  demand  Mc- 
Donnell &  Co.  at  the  present  time  have  a 
very  attractive  list  of  tax-exempt  bonds,  such 
as  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  bonds 
and  bonds  of  other  California  municipalities 
at  prices  to  net  around  5  per  cent. ;  California 
and  Oregon  irrigation  bonds  to  net  from  5 
per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.,  and  California  recla- 
mation bonds  to  net  from  SH  to  6  per  cent. 
This  gives  the  investor  a  large  field  to  choose 
from  according  to  the  nature  of  the  security 
and  the  yield  he  wishes  to  obtain  on  his  in- 
vestment. Municipal,  irrigation,  and  reclama- 
tion bonds  are  now  selling  at  prices  to  make 
the  yield  particularly  attractive  to  the  con- 
servative  investor. — McDonnell  &   Co. 

J.  R.  Mason  &  Co.  have  just  published  a 
circular  describing  a  new  issue  of  Sacramento 
and  Sutter  Counties,  California,  Reclamation 
District  No.  1000  6  per  cent,  coupon  bonds, 
which  mature  serially  from  1927  to  1941  and 
yield  5.75  per  cent.,  free  from  all  income 
taxes  and  declaration  thereunder.  The  circu- 
lar tells  that  these  bonds  constitute  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  district,  being  secured  by 
taxes  levied  annually  on  land  in  the  district 
and  that  the  law  authorizing  these  bonds  has 
been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court 

Reclamation  District  No.  1000  contains 
within  its  boundaries  51,326  acres  of  what 
is  classed  as  amongst  the  most  fertile  tracts 
in  California.  The  value  of  this  year's  crops 
is  about  $3,000,000  from  what  was  unpro- 
ductive land  three  years  ago. 

The  district  has  been  reclaimed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  permanent  and  impregnable  levees, 
with  perfect  drainage  equipment  and  the  ever- 
lasting Sacramento  River  supplying  irriga- 
tion. Its  rich  silt  soil  needs  no  fertilizer  and 
will  grow  practically  anything.  Large  quan- 
tities and  a  year-round  procession  of  vege- 
tables are  grown — beans,  dairying-  hog- 
raising,  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  and  no- 
where does  alfalfa  and  corn  grow  to  greater 
or  earlier  perfection. 

The  location  of  District  No.  1000  across 
the  American  River  from  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, with  both  rail  and  river  transporta- 
tion facilities,  provides  easy  access  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  for  the  diversified  products 
of  the  district. 

The  annual  assessments  to  be  levied  upon 
the  land  range  from  $1.03  per  acre,  the  low- 
est to  $5.84,  the  highest.  The  present  value 
of  this  land  is  thirty'  times  the  largest  tax  to 
be  levied. 

The  serial  retirement  of  bonds,  together 
with  the  increasing  value  of  good  farm  land, 
combine  to  rapidly  increase  the  already  great 
margin  of  safety,  all  of  which  holds  good 
until  the  last  bond  is  paid.  Other  interesting 
information  is  included  in  the  circular,  which 
may  be  had  on  application. 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  are  offering  an  at- 
tractive issue  of  two-year  6  per  cent,  secured 
notes  of  the  Public  Service  Company  of 
Northern  Illinois  at  98  and  interest,  to  yield 
investors  7.09  per  cent  The  company  is  un- 
der the  management  of  Samuel  Insull,  who 
is  known  to  many  Pacific  Coast  investors  as 
the  head  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Com- 
pany of  Chicago. 

The   notes   are   secured   by    the    company's 
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first  and  refunding  5  per  cent,  bonds  at  a 
price  fully  twenty  points  below  their  normal 
market  value.  The  strength  of  this  security 
and  the  fact  that  the  company  is  paying  divi- 
dends of  6  per  cent,  on  its  preferred  and 
per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  together 
the  high  yield  of  7.09  per  cent,  makes 
issue  one  of  the  most  atractive  investnu 
that  has  been  offered  recently  on  the  Pacil 
Coast.  

Wheat  and  wheat  flour  is  today  be: 
strictly  conserved  in  this  country.  No 
censes  are  being  granted  for  either  of  th< 
two  commodities  unless  special  conclusi' 
evidence  is  submitted  that  the  commodities 
are  urgently  needed  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
employees  of  companies,   whose  products  di- 


A  Prosperous  Farming  Community 
.  and  Agricultural  Resources 
Afford  the  Sorest  and  Most 
Stable  Basis  of  Taxable  Wealth 

The  security  back  of  California  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  District  Bonds  is 
primarily  land — large  compact  areas  of  Cal- 
ifornia farm  land  —  with  water,  and  the 
power  to  tax  the  same. 

The  failure  to  pay  an  Irrigation  or  Rec- 
lamation District  tax  results  in  the  same 
summary  foreclosure  and  sale  of  land  as 
failure  to  pay  any  other  tax. 

We  specialize  exclusively  in 

California    Irrigation    and 
Reclamation  District  Bonds 

doing  no  commission  business,  but  buying 
and  selling  entire  issues  for  our  own  ac- 
count, and  feel  fortunate  in  having  for  sale 
at  this  time  an  exceptionally  attractive 
assortment  of  these  popular  bonds  to  yield 
as  high  as 

5.75  per  cent.  —  Free  from  ALL 
Income  Taxes. 


No  ownership  certificates  are  necessary  whei 
collecting  coupons. 

List  of  current  offerings  upon  request. 


Inquiries  invited. 


J.  R.  MASON  &  CO. 

Tax  Exempt  Bonds 

Merchants  Exchange  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 


rectly  aid  the  United   States  or  those   asso- 
ciated with  it  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

All  applications  for  export  licenses  for 
flour  will  now  require  a  food  administration 
contract  number,  which  must  be  inserted  on 
the  application  directly  above  the  space  al- 
lotted to  the  applicant's  reference  number. 
Furthermore,  in  the  space  where  the  "quan- 
tity" is  to  be  given  it  is  required  that  the 
brand,  the  number  and  size  of  the  sacks,  and 
their  equivalent  in  196-pound  barrels  must  be 
stated  clearly.  Applications  which  do  not 
comply  with  these  requirements  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  applicant. 
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Argonaut  Office     : :     207  Powell  Street 

A  LINE  FROM  THE  TRENCHES. 

A    Young    American     with    the    Canadian    Army 
Gives  His  Experiences  and  His  Opinions. 

(The  Argonaut  is  permitted  to  publish  the 
-following  letter  from  a  young  man,  formerly 
a  resident  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  is  now 
fighting  in  the  trenches  "somewhere  in 
France."  i 

My    Dear   C :      Your    interesting   letter 

to  hand.  You  bring  up  many  points  for  dis- 
cussion, but  I  am  going  to  pass  them  by  and 
tell  you  something  of  myself  and  the  impres- 
sions I  have  formed. 

I  don't  want  to  burden  you  with  informa- 
tion about  myself.  The  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  was  simply  hell.  I  have  often  been 
in  the  steerage  quarters  of  an  Atlantic  liner, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  Russian  emigrants 
were  never  herded  like  the  crowd  who  were 
on  our  troopship.  Of  course  none  of  us  ex- 
pected a  picnic,  and  we  were  not  disappointed. 
Altogether  we  were  twenty-four  days  from 
Victoria  to  our  camp  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. I  hope  I  never  have  another  such  ex- 
perience. The  men  are  a  wonderfully  cheery' 
lot.  They  would  not  be  soldiers  if  they  did 
not  grouse,  for  grousing  is  the  immemorial 
privilege  of  the  soldier.  When  things  are  at 
their  worst,  and  the  worst  is  really  quite 
bad,  the  great  consolation  is  our  troubles 
are  nothing  to  those  of  the  boys  in  the 
trenches.  So  we  "pack  up  all  our  troubles  in 
our  old  kit  bag  and  smile,  smile,  smile." 

Glad  to  say  I  am  in  pretty  good  health. 
Lots  of  the  men  went  sick,  and  the  wonder 
is  all  of  us  were  not  sick.  However,  I  stood 
it  with  the  best  of  them.  Another  example 
of  the  old  adage  that  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  strong.  The  men  with  the  nerve  and 
determination  can  stand  a  whole  lot  more 
grueling  than  the  man  who  is  only  physically 
or   muscularly   strong. 

Thanks  for  your  reference  to  my  modesty 
in  not  taking  a  commission.  Before  I  left 
Canada  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so,  but 
my  experiences  on  the  way  across  and  what 
I  have  learned  since  arrival  altered  my  de- 
cision. I  am  gding  to  remain  a  private  and 
see  this  business  through  from  the  ranks. 
The  social  position  does  not  interest  me  and 
I  can  get  along  without  the  extra  pay  of  the 
captain.  I  am  convinced  I  can  do  as  much 
good  as  if  I  had  a  commission,  and  that  is 
my  reason  for  joining  up.  Living  conditionj 
would  naturally  be  much  more  pleasant,  but 
other  fellows  rub  along  in  the  ranks,  so  why 
not  I  ?  Then  I  have  the  great  compensation 
of  mixing  with  the  men,  getting  their  view- 
point, learning  their  attitude — a  thing  which 
no  officer  can  ever  get.  For — conscription  or 
no  conscription — this  is  in  the  main  a  great 
volunteer,  citizen  army.  Five  millions  of  men 
have  been  plucked  from  the  liberty  of  civil 
life  and  are  now  under  the  discipline  of  mili- 
tary rule.  You  can  not  have  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  life  of  an  individual  without  pro- 
found changes  in  the  civil  and  political  life 
when  this  beastly  business  is  finished. 

Every  Canadian  soldier  is  entitled  to  six 
days'  leave  on  arrival  in  England,  and  I  am 
now  on  leave.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
relief  to  get  away  from  the  irksome,  me- 
chanical life  of  the  soldier  and  for  a  day  or 
two  do  what  I  want  and  go  where  I  please. 
I  am  spending  the  time  in  London,  renewing 
old  friendships  and  getting  as  good  a  line  on 
things  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  af- 
fairs are  old  college  friends  of  mine,  and  I 
have  learned  lots  of  things  which  I  am  afraid 
to  put  on  paper.  Also  I  have  been  putting 
in  a  lot  of  time  on  the  top  of  the  busses — an 
old  favorite  pastime  of  mine  and,  by  con- 
versing with  your  neighbor,  the  best  way  to 
get  the  viewpoint  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

Several  distinct  impressions  are  being  grad- 
ually formulated  in  my  brain.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  war  weariness  in  the  sense  that 
people  are  appalled  at  the  loss  of  life  and 
treasure  and  are  disgusted  at  the  apparently 
slow  progress  of  the  war.  There  is  also  dis- 
content at  the  profiteering  that  has  been  ram- 
pant in  foodstuffs  and  government  contracts. 
There  is,  however,  no  slackening  in  the  de- 
termination to  see  the  business  through. 
"Carthage  delenda  est"  is  the  motto  of  the 
man  in  the  street.  German  militarism  must 
go,  and  I  think  he  does  not  care  a  damn 
whether   it   goes  by   superior   military   power 


from  the  outside  or  by  a  movement  from 
within.  Snowden,  Ramsay  MacDonald,  and 
the  pacifists  make  a  noise  and  get  some  space 
in  the  papers,  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  any- 
body who  agrees  with  them.  And  you  re- 
member of  old  I  was  not  backward  in  ap- 
proaching anybody  or  asking  questions.  Par- 
don the  egotism,  but  I  think  my  opinion  on 
this  point  really  is  based  on  something.  In 
other  words  the  English  people  have  grasped 
the  true  principle  at  stake,  and  I  am  glad  it 
is   so. 

Now  if  the  man  at  home  is  in  that  state 
of  mind,  is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  a 
forward  step  will  be  taken  and  that  not 
merely  German  militarism,  but  all  armies  will 
be  greatly  curtailed  or  abolished  ?  I  miss  my 
guess  completely  if  the  greatest  advocates  of 
international  arbitration  and  compulsory  peace 
are  not  the  boys  from  the  trenches.  And,  be- 
lieve me,  they  are  going  to  be  heard  from 
in  no  uncertain  voice.  The  greatest  political 
riddle  that  ever  existed  is  the  next  ten  years 
of  England.  The  old  parties  exist  only  in 
name.  What  is  to  take  their  place?  It  may 
be  a  worker-labor  party.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised  if   it   were   a   returned   soldiers'    party. 

Unless  things  suddenly  jump  for  the  better 
on  the  battlefields  I  look  for  another  change 
in  the  government.  Lloyd-George  is  not  the 
power  he  was,  and  the  people  are  so  incensed) 
at  the  feebleness  of  the  cabinet  in  handling 
the  profiteers  and  at  the  hushing-up  of  things 
like  the  Mesopotamia  scandal  that  one  more 
severe  rocking  and  the  occupants  of  the  boat 
will  be  overboard.  Fortunate  is  the  poli- 
tician or  the  statesman  who  has  not  held 
office  these  past  three  years  !  On  the  other 
hand,  we  both  know  that  the  public  mind  is 
short-lived  and  what  looks  ominous  now  may  j 
clear  up  with  a  satisfactory'  peace. 

I  can  not  give  my  reasons,  but  you  can  take 
it  from  me  that  there  is  great  probability  of 
the  termination  of  the  war  before  winter. 
The  information  I  have  on  this  is  good.  I 
hope  it  is  true,  for  while  I  would  like  to  get 
to  France,  having  come  this  far,  nothing  could 
please  me  more  than  to  have  peace  declared 
tonight.  I  am  glad  I  came.  I  have  main- 
tained my  self-respect.  I  am,  however,  free 
to  confess  that  comfortable  living  conditions 
and  associations  with  my  friends  interest  me  ! 
a  whole  lot  more  than  all  the  honors  and 
glories   of   the  battlefield. 

If  I  had  the  money  I  would  be  tempted  to  , 
stay  on  in  England  and  witness — perhaps  take  ! 
part    in — the    doings    of   the   next    few    years,  i 
I    have    about    made    up    my    mind    to    settle 
down  and  become  an  American  citizen.     Still 
England  is  going  to  be  the  interesting  country,  j 
and  the   study  of  mankind  and  his  doings  is 
about  the  most  interesting  thing  in  life. 

America  seems  to  be  going  about  the  war 
in  a  sensible  manner.  If  you  have  any  in- 
fluence, emphasize  the  importance  of  cutting 
out  profiteering.  The  soldier  is  entitled  to 
grumble  at  his  risking  his  life  for  one  shilling 
a  day  when  millionaires  are  springing  up  like 
mushrooms.  He  is  even  going  further  and 
wondering  why  his  exempted  mate  is  getting 
£1   to    £10  a  week  in  munition  factories. 

I  have  said  enough  to  give  you  some  food 
for  thought.     Be  sure  to  write  me  soon. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Palace  of  Mist. 
Knock   ho    longer   vainly 

At  the  palace  door. 
They    have   heard  you  plainly — 

Therefore  knock  no  more. 

Hand  of  mortal  never 

Shall  throw  back  the  bar; 
Lock  and   bolt  and  lever 

Rust  encrusted  are; 
And  a  king's  endeavour 

Were  to  feeble  far. 

Cease  your  clamour  straightway — 

From   your  siege  desist. 
Turn  you    from  the  gateway 

Of  the  Hall  of  Mist. 

For   there  is  no   ending 

Of  life's  futile  coil. 
See!      The   same  sky  bending 

Over  tilth  and  toil. 
Warms  a  wanderer's  wending 

On    far,    foreign    soil- 
See:     The  same  wind  chills  them, 

Labouring  or  lost; 
The  same  longing  fills  them 

With  the  same  mistrust. 

Fled  are   life  and   labour 

In    the   end   of   days — 
Stilled    the    flute  and    tabour — 

Perished  he  who  plays. 
Sings    the    cold,    keen    sabre 

After   songs  of  praise. 

So  the  tomb  of  glory 

At   whose   gate   you  cry — 
Palace  high  and  hoary — 

Ruined  soon  will  lie. 

What   you   so  desire, 

Death  alone  can  give. 
From  the  Palace  dire, 

Phantom,    fugitive, 
From  your  chosen  pyre, 
Turn  you  back,  and  live! 
-From   "The  Far  Away,"   by   Guy  Nearing.      Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


A  short  time  ago  a  private  at  the  Plattsburg 
army  camp  passed  a  young  lieutenant  without 
saluting.  The  Plattsburger  was  one  ot  those 
whose  honors  sit  heavily  on  rather  narrow 
shoulders,  and  he  at  once  called  the  private's 
attention  to  his  oversight.  The  private  apolo- 
gized, explained  that  he  was  a  raw  recruit 
and  was  thinking  of  something  else  at  the 
moment,  and  promised  that  he  would  not 
again  fail  in  showing  proper  courtesy.  But 
the  lieutenant,  as  the  report  goes,  saw  fit  to 
impress  the  lesson  on  the  new  arrival  more 
forcefully,  and  ordered  him  to  make  amends 
on  the  spot  by  saluting  200  times.  The  sol- 
dier began  his  task,  but  the  officer  in  his 
haste  had  set  a  rather  high  figure,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  many  other  men  of  the  camp 
had  come  along  and  stopped  to  watch  the 
performance.  When  quite  a  company  had  col- 
lected a  colonel  came  that  way  and  paused 
to  learn  what  was  going  on.  After  hearing 
the  lieutenant's  report,  the  superior  officer 
asked  the  private  for  his  version.  Upon  hear- 
ing it  the  colonel,  turning  again  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, inquired,  "And  when  a  private  salutes 
you,  what  do  you  do  ?"  "I  return  it,"  was 
the  reply.  The  colonel  then  quickly  con- 
cluded his  own  part  of  the  incident,  which  on 
the  whole  must  have  been  quite  entertaining 
to  the  bystanders,  by  saying,  "Return  the  sa- 
lutes." 


The  Call. 
Have   you   heard   the    calling,    calling,    of   the   Dis- 
tance, 
Through    the    purple    reaches    where    the    moun- 
tains wait; 
With     Dreamland     round     their    shoulders,     where 
the  sunset  fire  smoulders — 
Oh,    the    guarding   Distance   calls    us    from  their 
gate. 

In   the   morning  it    entices   with   the  sunrise, 

In    the    evening   it    is   urging  through    the   gold; 
We     must     heed     the    sweet    insistence,     for     this 
mystic    blue-veiled     Distance 
Hides  our  wished-for  land  of  Dreams  within  its 
hold. 

We  will   cinch   the   saddle  tighter,    tie   the   strings 
of  wide  sombrero, 
While    the    mists    about    the    top    are    gray    and 
dim; 
With  the  eager  trail  uptrending,  and  the  morning 
sky    low    bending — 
Oh,  the  evening  star  will  we  see  o'er  the  rim. 

When    the    wind    blows    thin    and    keen    about    the 
summit. 
And  the  camp-fire  sparkles  warm  upon   the  brim, 
On  a  couch  of  pine   boughs   fragrant,    who  would 
scorn   to   be  a  vagrant, 
And  follow  when  the  Distance  calls  to  him? 
— Cora   D.   Felton,    in   "Camp-Fire    Verse."      Pub- 
lished by  Duffield  &  Co. 


In  the  special  report  of  the  chief  medical 
officer  to  the  British  board  of  education,  as 
recently  rendered  by  Sir  George  Xewman,  it 
was  shown  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  6,000,000 
children  at  school  are  handicapped  by  un- 
cleanliness  and  another  10  per  cent,  by  mal- 
nutrition. Probably  half  of  the  total — that  is 
to  say,  3,000,000 — are  in  need  of  dental  treat- 
ment, and  at  least  half  a  million  are  urgently 
so.  Half  a  million  are  impeded  in  their  edu- 
cation by  defective  eyesight,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  million  by  diseases  of  the  throat,  ear,  and 
lymphatic   glands. 


The  Forgetful  People. 
I    am    sick    with    the    sorrows    and    the    long    com- 
plainings 
And  the  small  fierce  joys  between; 
I  will  go  to  the  place  of  the  Forgetful  People 
And    make   my   tired    heart   clean. 

There's  no  hand  of  heaviness  the  heart  is  knowing, 

Where    shadow-glimmering 
The  careless  feet  of  the  Forgetful  People 

Fall    ever    in   a   ring; 

I  shall  not  know  what  mournfulness  the  winds  are 
crying 

Tonight  when   the  dusk-winds  rise; 
For  the  sleepy  veils  of  the  Forgetful  People 

Will  blow   across  my  eyes; 

My    sorrows    shall    not    dash    me    like    a    wave    re- 
turning, 
With  the  sick  morrow's  morn — 
There's     no     hope     or    grief     with     the     Forgetful 
People, 
Nor  any  love  nor  scorn. 

I  shall  wander  and  laugh  alone  in  empty  places 

And  watch   on   the   wet   ground 
The  silent  wind  of  the  Forgetful  People 

Whirling    the    brown    leaves    round; 

And    I    shall   feel    no    pain   of  all    my   wild    heart's 
crying, 
Nor  hurt  of  memory; 
For  the  stealing  hands  of  the  Forgetful  People 

Will  take  my  past  from  me. 
— From      "Factories,"      by      Margaret      li'tddencr. 
Published  by   Henry  Holt  &   Co. 


The  latest  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  German  legation  in  Mexico  City 
and  German  agents  in  New  York  is  by  a 
secret  code,  written  in  sympathetic  ink,  in 
the  marking  of  laundry  carried  out  of 
Mexico  City  by  German  sympathizers. 
Women's  clothing  is  preferred  in  this  branch 
of  efficiency.  Even  telegraphic  symbols,  it  is 
said,  are  carried  beneath  the  embroidery 
which  conceals  the  dots  and  dashes. 


*i*iijpi 


What  Becomes  of  the  Money  that  Rich 
Men  Leave? 

Are  your  heirs  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
burden  of  caring  for  money  they  have  not 
earned  ?  Can  you  not  recall  young  people 
who  have  been  injured  by  having  large  sums 
of  money  left  them ;  who  were  the  victims 
of  hangers-on  and  parasites  ?  Are  you  will- 
ing to  subject  your  son  or  daughter  to  such 
a  risk  ? 

By  making  a  will  and  appointing  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  as 
executor  and  trustee,  you  can  regulate  the 
income  of  your  heirs,  and  if  you  desire  can 
arrange  to  give  them  control  of  the  principal 
as  they  show  fitness  to  handle  it. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  with 
you  the  matter  of  having  your  own  attorney 
write  your  will  and  of  appointing  a  competent 
executor  and  trustee. 

Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

lOS    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savings 

Resources    over    $10,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking  Accounts 

(large  and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A  Leg allet.  .President 
Leon  Bocqceraz  and 
J.  M.  Dcpa?  ...Vice- 
Presidents 
A.  Bousquet.  Secrets  ry 
W.  F.  Dcffy.  .  .Cashier 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Capital S  -l.oxi.OOO.OO 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Pro6ts 2.310. 7*2.33 

Deposits 62.274,146  22 


Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers' Checks 
available  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Buys  and 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange.  Finances  Exports  and 
Imports.  

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San   Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

i  The  German  Bank' 


Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St.,   San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Aisotiaied  Strings  Banki  of  Sao  Francisco 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Sheet  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

June  30th.  J917 

Assets $64,566,290.79 

Deposits 61 ,381.120.63 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.186.170.16 

Employees"  Pension  Fund 259.642J38 

Number  of  Depositors 65,717 

For  the  six  months  ending  Jane  301      l?;r,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  A  per  cent  r    r 
wasdeclared.        OpenSaturdayEver.il 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

SIX  NEW  BOOKS 

THE    OEIGIX    AND    EVOLUTION     OF 

LIFE $3.00  net 

By  Henry  Faircbild  Osborn 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  PILGRIMAGE.-.  2.50  net 
By  Ernest  Peixotto 

A  CHASTE  MAX.  1  50  net 

By  Louis  Wilkinson 

THE  ECHO  OF  VOICES 1.50  net 

By  Richard  Curie 

THE  DWELLING  PLACE  OF  LIGHT...  IjiO  net 
By  Winston  Churchill 

THE  BROKEN  GATE 1-50  net 

By  Emerson  Hough 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Geography  and  World  Power. 
It  is  a  fascinating  study  to  examine  the 
material  and  physical  bases  of  the  historical 
development  of  peoples  and  nations.  Such 
studies  are  bound  to  follow  different  lines, 
according  to  the  bias  of  the  author  or  ac- 
cording to  the  perspective  in  which  he  views 
different  forces.  Admiral  Mahan's  epoch- 
making  book,  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
on  History/'  laid  great  stress  on  the  strategic 
significance  of  the  world's  great  waterways, 
considered  as  the  avenues  of  commerce.  The 
school  of  the  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory sees  all  historical  evolution  in  the  light 
of  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any 
man  will  be  able  to  collate  and  evaluate  justly 
all  the  various  elements  of  a  physical  charac- 
ter that  have  determined  the  course  of  his- 
tory, or  balance  them  fairly  against  moral, 
intellectual,   and   purely   human   agencies. 

In  his  "Geography  and  World  Power,"  Mr. 
James  Fairgrieve  essays  to  trace  an  outline 
of  the  world's  history  and  show  the  connec- 
tion between  each  stage  of  it  and  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  upon  which  it  depended. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  good  and  suggestive 
book  though  the  author  is  not  particularly 
original    in    his    views,    and    deals    frequently 


with  the  elementary  and  obvious.  He  would 
have  done  well  to  have  devoted  more  space 
to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  trade 
routes  upon  ancient  and  mediaeval  civilization 
and  power.  Likewise  he  might  have  added 
interesting  considerations  to  the  effect  of 
changes  of  soil,  such  as  the  encroachment  of 
sand  on  the  fertile  plains  of  western  Asia, 

His  discussion  covers  the  determining  in- 
fluences of  mountains,  plains,  deserts,  forests, 
rivers,  and  seas,  as  barriers  and  means  of 
communication.  Developing  further  the  ideas 
of  Admiral  Mahan,  he  makes  pertinent  de- 
ductions from  the  geographical  distribution 
of  coal  measures,  though  he  has  largely  over- 
looked the  very  important  influence  of  the 
location  of  petroleum  supply  as  a  factor  in 
the  determination  of  future  development. 

Geography  and  World  Power.  By  Tames  Fair- 
grieve,     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


The  Echo  of  Voices. 

The  average  short  story  is  a  narrative  of 
unusual  events.  The  artistic  short  story 
often  concerns  itself  with  usual  or  common- 
place events  with  a  revelation  of  the  states 
of  mind  that  produced  them.  Mr.  Richard 
Curie   writes   this  latter  kind. 

The  eight  short  stories  comprised  in  this 
volume  are  all  noteworthy.  In  the  main 
they  relate  to  the  sort  of  things  that  pass 
unnoticed  before  our  eyes.  It  is  not  remark- 
able, for  example,  that  Mr.  Masham  should 
be  sent  to  prison  for  shady  company  pro- 
moting. It  might  happen  to  any  of  us.  Xoi 
that  Mrs.  Masham  should  console  herself.  It 
is  customary-  But  Mr.  Curie  manages  to 
draw  aside  a  corner  of  the  veil  and  to  show 
something  surprising.  He  does  the  same 
thing  in  the  tragical  little  story,  "General 
Service,"  and  in  fact  he  does  it  in  all  his 
stories.  We  look  below  the  events  and  we 
see  unsuspected  pathos,  or  tragedy,  or  pas- 
sion. Mr.  Curie  should  write  more,  much 
more.  He  does  not  need  to  go  in  search  of 
material.  It  is  at  every  street-corner,  in 
every  column  of  every  newspaper. 

The  Echo  of  Voices.  Bv  Richard  Curie-  New 
York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf. 

Wolf-Lure. 

Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle's  latest  novel  is 
laid  in  France  after  the  death  of  Napoleon 
and  the  restoration  of  the  king.  Into  France 
goes  Charles  de  Quercy.  an  Englishman,  in- 
tent upon  historical  and  archaeological  re- 
search, a  pursuit  that  brings  him  to  the  castle 


Scribner  Holiday  Books 

Fighting  for  Peace 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 

Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Holland  for  the  First 
Three  Years  of  the  War 

A  vivid  view  of  the  origin,  conditions,  and  right  conclusion  of  the 

war,  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  was  very  close  to  it  and  who  had 

intimate  personal  experiences  which  illuminate  the  subject  with  the 

light  of  reality. 

y  $1.25  net 


The  Origin  and  Evolution 
of  Life 

By  Henry  Faircbild  Osborn 

Author  of  "Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age" 
From  the  latest  discoveries  Professor 
Osborn  pictures  the  lifeless  earth  and 
presents  a  new  conception  of  the  origin 
and  early  evolution  of  living  forms  in 
terms  of  energy. 

The  wonderful  and  beautiful  succession 
of  life   from   its  dawn   to  the  time  of  the 
appearance    of    man    is   richly   illustrated 
and  philosophically  interpreted. 
Illustrated.     $3.00  net 


A  Revolutionary 
Pilgrimage 

By  Ernest  Peixotto 

Author  of  "  Romantic  California,"  "  Our 
Hispanic  Southwest,"  etc 

Visiting  battle-fields  and  historic  sites, 
Mr.  Peixotto  takes  his  readers,  step  by 
step,  to  all  the  important  localities  con- 
nected with  the  American  Revolution. 
The  book  is  profuse  with  pictures  of  land- 
marks, ruins,  forts,  and  the  country  in 
which  the  campaigns  were  fought. 

Illustrated.     $2.50  net 


Adventures  and  Letters  of 
Richard  Harding  Davis 

Edited  by  His  Brother 
Charles  Belmont  Davis 

No  man  of  his  generation  probably  read  into  life  or  took  from  it  so 
much  of  romance  and  adventure  as  did  Richard  Harding  Davis.    The 
daredevil   reporter   of    Philadelphia   and    New  York  —  the    creator  of 
Gallegher" — never  grew  up. 

These  letters  enable  the  public  to  share  with  Mr.  Davis's  friends 
the  pleasure  of  a  closer  acquaintance  with  this  remarkable  man. 

Profusely  illustrated  from   portraits,  photographs,  and   snap-shots 
gathered  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

$2.50  net 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


I  of  the  Count  de  Ruffeleu-Rozac,  a  half- 
demented  but  gallant  old  French  nobleman 
who  is  mourning  for  his  wife,  who  has  de- 
serted him,  and  his  son,  whom  she  has  taken 
with  her.  The  count  once  held  the  honored 
position  of  wolf  master,  a  post  of  dignity 
under  the  crown  and  charged  with  the  duty 
of  suppressing  the  marauding  wolves  that 
devastated  the  countryside.  But  the  count 
has  been  displaced — such  is  the  ingratitude 
of  monarchs — and  his  position  given  to  a 
family  of  vulgar  adventurers  who  had  come 
from   no   one  knows  where. 

Mr.  de  Quercy,  having  been  injured  by  the 
count's  dog,  is  given  the  hospitality  of  the 
castle  pending  his  recovery'-  This  brings  him 
into  contact  with  the  beautiful  La  Loucevelle 
and  her  lover,  who  is  a  fugitive  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Bourbons  and  eventually  in- 
volves him  in  a  maze  of  intrigue  and  adven- 
ture that  includes  a  desperate  encounter  with 
a  band  of  coiners,  no  other  than  the  family 
and  retainers  of  the  present  wolf  master. 
There  are  stirring  fights  in  underground  cav- 
erns, and  even  more  dramatic  situations  when 
La  Loucevelle  steals  De  Quercy 's  passport  in 
order  that  her  lover  may  escape  the  pursuit 
of  the  terrible  Fouche.  It  is  a  capitally  told 
\rarn,  as  good  as  anything  that  the  authors 
have  yet  done. 

Wolf-Lure.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle. 
New    York:    D.   Appleton  &  Co. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
That  short  stories  "do  not  sell"  is  a  fallacy 
that  continues  to  live  in  spite  of  the  abundant 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  latest  writer 
to  serve  as  an  example  in  disproof  of  this 
belief  is  Thomas  Burke,  whose  book  of  stories 
of  London's  Chinatown  "Limehouse  Nights" 
is  now  in  its  third  edition.  The  publishers, 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  announce  that  they 
are  about  to  send  a  fourth  edition  to  the 
press. 

Readers  of  "Three's  a  Crowd"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company),  William  Caine's  amusing 
story  of  the  marriage  between  an  Englishman 
and  an  American  girl,  and  of  the  trouble 
stirred  up  by  the  American  mother-in-law, 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Caine  is 
himself  an  Englishman  and  that  his  wife  is 
an  American.  But  the  sequel  is  that  "Three's 
a  Crowd"  is  dedicated  to  "the  dearest  and 
wisest  of  little  mothers-in-law,  gratefully." 

Major  Ian  Hay  Beith  pays  tribute  to  the 
heroism  of  all  the  second  lieutenants  who 
have  fallen  in  the  war  by  dedicating  his  new 
book.  "All  In  It,"  just  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  to  their  memory. 
The  dedication  reads:  "To  all  second  lieu- 
tenants, and  in  particular  to  the  memory  of 
one  second  lieutenant."  The  officer  "in  par- 
ticular" was  Major  Beith's  brother-in-law, 
who  was  killed  at  the  front. 

"With  my  own  eyes  I  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  famine  riots  in  Vienna,"  says  Wolf  von 
Schierbrand,  author  of  "Austria-Hungary : 
The  Polyglot  Empire"  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company).  "On  one  occasion,  late  in  Sep- 
tember last,  a  large  procession,  mostly 
women  and  children,  famine  crazed  and 
nearly  out  of  their  wits,  tried  to  fight  its 
way  to  the  municipal  building.  Their  inten- 
tion was  to  make  a  public  and  striking  demon- 
stration in  order  to  compel  the  mayor  to  pro- 
vide food  for  the  needy.  Many  of  the 
women  looked  haggard,  desperate,  and  starv- 
ing. Some  had  pallid,  puny  babies  clinging 
to  their  wasted  bosoms.  The  multitude  was 
beaten  back  by  the  vigilant  police." 

Oral  debates  between  statesmen  have  al- 
ways swayed  the  opinions  of  nations,  2nd  cer- 
tainly a  distinct  contribution  to  controversial 
literature  is  presented  in  the  publication  ot 
"World  Peace,"  a  "written  debate"  between 
William  Howard  Taft  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  just  issued  by  the  Doran  Company. 
Unique  interest  attaches  to  the  volume,  in 
that  the  two  chief  advocates  of  the  greatest 
idea  in  men's  minds  today  speak  in  its  pages, 
and  two  striking  minds  which  differ  so  em- 
phatically are  brought  into  illuminating  con- 
tact. One  of  the  arresting  features  of  the 
volume  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  first  debates 
in  writing  to  which  the  established  rules  for 
oral  discussion  have  been  adapted  and  applied. 

"Some  Naval  Yarns"  (George  H.  Doran 
Company)  has  a  preface  by  Lady  Beatty. 
formerly  Miss  Ethel  Field  of  Chicago. 

"It  seems  like  the  acme  of  absurdity  to  say 
so,  but  as  an  industry  there  is  not  one  cent 
of  money  in  farming.  All  the  profits  are  in 
the  rise  of  land  values.  No  matter,  therefore, 
how  great  the  pressure  on  production,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  an  increase  of  food  supply  is 
needed,  immense  stretches  of  land  in  the 
West  remain  idle  because  it  does  not  pay  to 
cultivate  them.  Farming  as  an  industry  is 
a  failure.  As  an  investment  only  has  it  any 
financial  soundness.  Probably  one  farmer  in 
three  is  paying  for  the  privilege  of  working 
his  farm,  and  trusting  to  the  rise  in  land 
values  to  'square'  him  in  the  long  run.  In 
fact,  the  land-holding  monopoly  of  the  West 
does  not  really  want  farmers  or  settlers.  It 
asks  for   them,   advertises  for  them,  but  only 
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by  a  polite  and  well-understood  fiction.  What 
it  really  wants  is  customers,  investors ;  and 
investors  only  have  a  chance  of  profit." 
Thus,  according  to  Albert  Jay  Nock,  our 
agriculture,  upon  which  our  food  supply  de- 
pends, goes  upon  three  legs. 

John  G.  Xeihardt  has  been  invited  to  give 
a  lecture  and  reading  at  the  University  of 
California,  his  subject  being  "The  Western 
Epos."  The  readings  will  be  taken  from  "The 
Song  of  Hugh  Glass"  and  from  a  new  un- 
published epic  poem. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Chaste  Man. 
We  have  searched  this  novel  with  some  in- 
dustry for  the  chaste  man,  but  he  has  eluded 
|    us,   thanks   to   the   author's   camouflage.      Pre- 
sumably he  is  intended  to  be  Oliver  Lawrance, 
who    has   a   young   and   pretty   wife,    but    who 
deliberately   gets    himself   involved   with    Olga 
,    Flynn,    a   girl   in   her   teens    and   perhaps   the 
I    most  unpleasant  girl  to   be   found   in   modern 
I    fiction.     Olga  has  the  external  charms  of  in- 
|    nocence  and  the  internal  smirch  of  prurience. 
I    She    likes    Oliver   to    hold    her    hand,    surren- 
;    ders    to    his   passionate    kisses,    and    then    de- 
lightfully wonders   if  love  has  not  perhaps   a 
[I    still    further    stage.      Oliver    is    one    of    those 
U    nasty    creatures    who    like    to    linger    on    the 
brink    and    congratulate    themselves    on    not 
ij    falling  over.     We  should  think  more  of  him 
D    if  he  did  and  so  put  an  end  to  it. 

Of  course  there  are  other  characters,  most 
jl  of  them  repulsive,  but  drawn  with  undeniable 
I  skill.  Indeed  the  skill  is  so  great  that  we 
I J  wonder  the  author  did  not  find  something 
I  i    worth  drawing. 

A  Chaste  Man.  Bv  Louis  Wilkinson.  New 
I    York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;   $L50. 


ally   good,    and   so   are   the  concluding   verses 

by   Albert  Jay   Cook.     The  book   is   published 

by    the    Stewart    &     Kidd  Company.      Price, 
$1.75. 


Red  Pepper's  Patients. 

Grace  S-  Richmond-  may  be  said  to  have 
created  a  new  character  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
R.  P.  Burns,  commonly  known  as  "Red  Pep- 
per" in  deference  to  his  hair  and  temper. 
Dr.  Burns  is  a  young  physician,  a  sort  of 
medical  Sir  Galahad  with  a  clairvoyant  power 
to  understand  minds  as  well  as  bodies  and 
to  heal  them  both.  He  is  already  familiar 
to  the  author's  numerous  readers,  who  will 
like  to  hear  more  about  him  in  these  selected 
stories  of  his  patients.  Personally  we  have 
not  known  any  doctors  like  "Red  Pepper," 
but  they  may  exist. 

Red  Pepper's  Patients.  By  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
$1.25. 


Briefer  Review*. 
In  "The  Housekeeper's  Apple  Book,"  by  L. 
Gertrude  MacKay  (Little,  Brown  &  Co. ;  "5 
cents)  we  are  given  over  two  hundred  recipes 
for  the  cooking  of  apples.  We  are  so  far 
converted  that  we  intend  to  try  them  all. 

"Daddy's  Bedtime  Bird  Stories,"  by  Mary 
G.  Bonner  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company ; 
60  cents),  contains  nearly  all  the  well-known 
birds  and  the  happenings  of  birdland.  It  is 
a  good  book  for  children  and  it  has  some 
well  done  colored  illustrations. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  published 
"The  Human  Element  in  the  Making  of  a 
Christian,"  by  Bertha  Conde.  It  consists  of 
"studies  in  personal  evangelism,"  and  while 
there  are  certainly  those  to  whom  it  will  ap- 
peal it  seems  to  advocate  a  dogmatic  theology 
that  is  hardly  likely  to  regain  the  popularity 
that  it  has  certainly  lost.     The  price  is  $1. 

"The  Spanish  Chest,"  by  Edna  A.  Brown 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.35), 
is  a  story  of  an  American  lady  who,  with  her 
daughter  and  sons,  spend  a  winter  as  lodgers 
in  a  quaint  villa.  Acquaintances  are  made, 
and  the  interest  finds  its  climax  in  a  mys- 
terious Spanish  chest  connected  with  Charles 
II,  discovered  through  an  ancient  manuscript 
found  by  the  elder  of  the  lads. 

There  is  a  surprising  number  of  books  tell- 
ing us  how  to  do  the  things  that  we  have  been 
doing  in  an  effortless  way  ever  since  we  were 
born.  Now  comes  Dr.  William  Lee  Howard 
telling  us  "How  to  Rest"  (Edward  J.  Clode  ; 
$1).  We  had  supposed  ourselves  to  be  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  resting,  but  a  glance  at 
Dr.  Howard's  book  shows  us  how  wrong  we 
have  been.     We  shall  do  better  in  future. 

Among  recent  boys'  books  of  a  high  grade 
must  be  listed  "Under  Boy  Scout  Colors,"  by 
Joseph  B.  Ames  (Century  Company;  $1.35). 
The  story  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  actual 
life  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization,  and  the 
effects  upon  its  members  of  the  discipline  and 
useful  knowledge  which  it  supplies.  The 
story,  judged  as  a  story,  is  a  thoroughly  good 
one.  As  an  exposition  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  it  deserves  friendly  attention. 

Those  who  know  the  admirable  works  of 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  who  has  now  written  some 
twenty  substantial  stories  for  girls,  will  wel- 
come the  last  story'  from  her  pen,  "Mother 
Mary."  that  has  just  been  published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  ($1.35).  Mrs. 
Meade  is  an  English  writer,  and  most  of  her 
stories  have  an  English  setting.  But  her  char- 
acters are  human  beings,  and  always  very 
attractive  human  beings. 

A  book  to  delight  the  heart  of  the  fisher- 
man is  "Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing,"  by 
Dixie  Carroll,    editor  of  the  National  Sports- 

.  man  and  fishing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald, 
with  an  introduction  by  James  Keeley,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Herald,  and  a  foreword  by 
Jack  Lait.  Here  we  find  everything  that  the 
fisherman  need  know,  colloquially  expressed 
and   in   a   style   so   racy   as   to   fascinate    even 

'  the  layman.     The  illustrations   are  exception- 


New  Books  Received. 
And      the      Captain      Answered.       By      Octave 
Thanet.      Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
A  story  about  a  pacifist. 

M  v    Ship.      By    Edmund    Leamy.       New    York : 
John  Lane  Company;  $1. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Romance  of  Old  Japan.  By  Elizabeth  W. 
Champney  and  Frere  Champney.  New  York:  G. 
P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $3.50. 

Legends  of  the  East. 

Mrs.    Humphry     Ward.       By     Stephen     Gwynn. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   60  cents. 
Issued   in    Writers   of  the    Day. 

Song-Stories  of  the  Sawdust  Trail.  By 
Homer  Rodeheaver.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.;  $1. 

Stories  of  the    Billy    Sunday   campaign. 

The    Book    of    Seven    Wishes.       By    Gertrude 
Alice  Kay.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  51-50. 
For  children.      With   illustrations. 

If  I  Could  Fly.  By  Rose  Strong  Hubbell. 
New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Verse    for  children.      With   colored    illustrations. 

Bottled     Up     in      Belgium.       By      Arthur     B. 
Maurice.     New  York:   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;    $1.25. 
War  experiences. 

The  Funnyfeathers.  By  Lansing  Campbell. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

For  little  children.      Colored   illustrations,    . 

Beyond  the  Mountain.     Bv  Aunt   Sadie.     New 
York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Verse   for   children.      Illustrated. 

About    Peggy     Saville.       By     Mrs.     George    de 
Home  Vaizey.     New   York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  novel. 

The  Book  of  the  West  Indies.  Bv  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 

A  guide-book,  history,  and  general  description. 
Illustrated  and  with  maps. 

All  Around  the  Sun-Dial.  By  Caroline  Hof- 
man.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1. 

For  little  children.  With  pictures  by  Rachael 
Robinson   Elmer. 

The  Safety  Curtain  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Ethel  M.  Dell.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.50. 

Short  stories. 

The    World    and    Thomas    Kelly.      By    Arthur 
Train.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Happifats  and  the  Grouch.     Bv  Kate  Jor- 
dan.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
Pictures  and  stories  for  little  children. 

The   Boy  Who  Went  to   the   East.      By  Ethel 
C.   Brill.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
American   fairy  tales   from   Indian   sources. 

The    Messiah    of    the    Cylinder.       By    Victor 
Rousseau.     Chicago:  A.  C.    McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

In  Picture  Land.  Bv  Florence  W.  Switton. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton"  &  Co.;  $1. 

Children's  favorite  masterpieces  with  little  stories 
in  verse. 

The  Little  Theatre  in  the  United  States. 
Bv  Constance  D'Arcv  Mackav.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.;  $2. 

With  illustrations  of  buildings,  auditoriums, 
scenes,  etc. 

The  Heart  of  the  Puritan.  By  Elizabeth 
Deering  Hanscom.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $1.50. 

Selections    from  letters  and  journals. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  William  Peterfield  Trent,  M.  A., 
LL.  D.,  John  Erskine,  Ph.  D.,  Stuart  P.  Sherman, 
Ph.  D.,  and  Carl  von  Doren.  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $3.50. 

In    three     volumes.       Volume     I.     Colonial     and 


Revolutionary     Literature,     Early     National     Litera- 
ture. 

The   Devil's  Own.      Bv   Randall    Parrish.      Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.40. 
A  novel . 

Ommirandy.      By    Armistead    C.    Gordon.      New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

A  Change  of  Air.  By  Katharine  Fullerton 
Gerould.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 
$1.25. 

A  novel. 

Abdul  Hamid.  By  Sir  Edwin  Pears.  New 
York:    Henry   Holt  &  Co.;   $2. 

Issued  in  Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Edited    by    Basil    Williams. 

New  York  as  an  Eighteenth  Century  Munici- 
pality, 1731-1776.  By  George  William  Edwards, 
Ph.   D.      New   York:    Columbia   University   Press. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public   Law. 

The    Smiths    in    War-Time.      By    Keble    How- 
ard.     New    York:    John    Lane   Company;    $1.40. 
I       A  novel. 

Emily  Does  Her  Best.     By  Mrs.  Horace  Trem- 
lett.      New  York:   John   Lane   Company;   $1.40. 
A  novel. 

A  Short  History  of  England.  By  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton.  New  York :  John  Lane  Companv ; 
$1.50.  • 

History. 

The  Note-Book  of  an  Intelligence  Officer 
By  Enc  Fisher  Wood.  New  York:  The  Centura- 
Company;  $1.75. 

The  record  of  an  American  in  the  British 
service. 

Wanted    a    Tortoise- Shell.       Bv    Peter    Blun- 
dell.      New  York:  John    Lane  Company;    $1.40. 
A  novel. 

From  Montreal  to  Vimt  RincE  and  Beyond 
Edited  by  O.  C.  S.  Wallace,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;    $1.35. 

The  correspondence  of  Lieutenant  Clifford  Al- 
mon  Wells,  B.   A. 

The  Secret  of  the  Storm  Country.  By  Grace 
Miller  White.  New  York:  The  H.  K.  Fly  Com- 
pany;   $1.35. 

A  novel. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Self-Revealed.  By  Wil- 
liam Cabell  Bruce.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $6   the   set. 

A  biographical  and  critical  study  based  mainly 
on  his  own  writings. 

My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Mercy.  By  Frances 
Wilson  Huard.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $1.35. 

By  the  author  of  "My  Home  in  the  Field  of 
Honor." 

The   Wind    in    the    Corn.      By    Edith    Franklin 
Wyatt.      New   York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1. 
American  song  poems. 

Our  Children.  By  Anatole  France.  New 
York:    Duffield   &    Co. 

Illustrations  by  Boutet  de   Monvel. 

The  Little  Flag  on  Main  Street.  Bv  Mc- 
Landburgh  Wilson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   50  cents. 

War  Poems. 

While  Shepherds  Watched.  By  Richard  Au- 
merle  Maher.  New  York:  The  M*acmillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.25. 

Christmas    stories    from    the    Bible. 

The  American  Girl.    By  Winifred  Buck.     New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $1. 
Addressed  to  the  modern  girl. 

Amateur  and  Educational  Dramatics.  By 
Evelyne  Hilhard,  Theodora  McCormick,  and  Kate 
Oglebay.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1. 

How  to  make  amateur  dramatics  successful. 

Girls  and  Boys.  By  Anatole  France.  New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co. 

Illustrations    by    Boutet    de    Monvel. 

New  York  as  an  Eighteenth  Century  Mu- 
nicipality,   Prior    to    1731.      By    Arthur    Everett 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  every  description.  SpecTal  attention 
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The  MacMillan  Party. 
\\  hen  the  MacMillan  party  ended  their  four- 
year  sojourn  in  Etah  and  points  beyond  and 
prepared  to  go  back  to  what  before  they  be- 
came familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  Eskimo, 
they  had.  perhaps,  somewhat  hastily  called 
civilization,  they  left  behind  them  a  large 
and  comfortable  house  which  had  served  as 
their  headquarters  during  their  stay  in  the 
north.  It  was  a  good  house,  with  a  living- 
room  thirty-five  feet  square  and  fitted  with  a 
smooth,  wooden  floor.  The  natives  had  most 
of  them  learned  a  sort  of  half-breed  two-step 
by  that  time,  a  mongrel  dance  born  of  the 
visits  of  Scandinavian  sailors  to  settlements 
down  the  coast  embroidered  by  the  hazy 
recollection  and  vivid  imagination  of  the  Es- 
kimo of  the  southern  coast  settlements, 
and  transmuted  into  a  characteristically 
northern  type  by  residents  of  Etah  who 
learned  it  from  their  kinsmen  further  south. 
To  their  great  joy,  they  found  that  it  could  be 
danced  to  some  of  the  Victoria  records,  and 
on  a  warm  summer  day  Eskimos  and  their 
current  wives  might  have  been  seen  dancing 
merrily  on  the  greensward  to  the  air  of 
"Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee."  When 
MacMillan  decided  to  take  leave  of  the  Es- 
kimos who  had  worked  with  him  for  four 
years  he  left  them  his  house  with,  the  dancing 
floor,  and  the  news  that  this  mansion  was  to 
become  an  Eskimo  property-  spread  so  rapidly 
in  the  regions  round  about  that  in  the  few 
weeks  between  the  announcement  and  his  de- 
parture the  population  of  Etah  had  risen  from 
four  families  to  six — six  expectant  Eskimo 
households,  getting  ready  to  move  in  together 
into  the  one  big  house  whenever  the  white 
men  moved  out.  MacMillan's  ships  steamed 
out  of  Etah  harbor  on  a  warm  August  day. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  60  degrees;  a  dozen 
varieties  of  flowers  bloomed  about  the  door- 
way of  the  big  house.  The  Eskimos  shouted 
cheerful  farewells:  they  told  the  explorers  not 
to  get  lost  among  the  forty-story  igloos  of  the 
big  town,  not  to  let  themselves  get  entangled 
in  this  mad  white  man's  war,  not  to  become 
unduly  attached  to  some  specific  wife  who  per- 
haps could  not  even  chew  a  boot  into  the 
proper  degree  of  pulpiness  ;  and  to  be  sure  to 
send  up  some  new  records  by  the  next  ex- 
ploring party-.  And  that  was  the  last  that 
MacMillan  saw  of  them — six  Victorias  in  a 
row  on  the  headland,  playing  "Boola-Boola" 
in  unison,  while  beside  them  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Etah  and  suburbs  stood  massed, 
waving  farewells  to  their  friends  who  were 
going  back  to  the  misnamed  temperate  zone 
where  everybody  is  piblokto,  which  is  Eskimo 
for  "crazy." 
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"THF  THIRTEENTH  CHAIR." 

If  ever  confirmed  playgoers,  vainly  strain- 
ing their  ears  in  lofty,  spacious  theatres,  and 
losing  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  dia- 
logue, had  a  dream  of  a  reorganized  stage- 
land,  that  dream  seems  on  the  way  to  be 
realized.  The  movie  fan,  perhaps,  will  be 
able  to  be  all  eyes  comfortably,  and  give  his 
overstrained  ears  a  vacation;  while  the  auditor 
who  values  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  on 
the  stage  has  but  to  look  forward  confidently 
to  the  coming  of  theatres  of  intimate  size. 
For  we  are  beginning  to  hope  that  the  little 
theatres  are  paving  the  way.  And,  besides, 
the  mass  of  theatre-goers  are  gradually  becom- 
ing classified,  and  after  the  men  who  control 
the  business  have  them  all  divided  up,  ticketed 
off,  and  duly  proportioned  according  to  their 
tastes  and  desires  there  will,  let  us  hope,  be  a 
grand  reorganiaztion  of  the  theatre  business. 
Who  will  undertake  to  deny  with  absolute 
conviction  that  the  majority  of  the  big  the- 
atres will  eventually  be  given  over  to  moving 
pictures? 

And  the  picture  plays  as  well  as  the  little 
theatres  will  probably  aid  in  the  good  work. 
For  the  confirmed  patrons  of  the  movies  have 
learned  how  comfortable  it  is  to  relax  at  the 
play  ;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
are  confirmed;  while,  in  the  little  theatres, 
the  public  is  reveling  in  the  rare  luxury  of 
hearing  every  tone,  syllable,  and  the  least  and 
lightest  inflection. 

And  now  here  comes  ''The  Thirteenth 
Chair,"  which  provides  an  excellent  instance 
of  the  discomfiture  of  the  patient  public.  Mr. 
Veiller's  play  is  a  stimulating  example  of  de- 
tective melodrama.  It  might  easily  be  a  very 
clever  and  absorbing  long  short  story  expanded 
to  a  three-act  mystery  play ;  the  action  sup- 
posed to  cover  just  the  amount  of  time  re- 
quired for  its  representation.  The  mystery, 
of  course,  is  ingenious  and  challenging,  and 
keenly  stimulates  our  guessing  apparatus.  We 
naturally  become  very  much  absorbed,  and 
wish  to  weigh  every  bit  of  contributory  evi- 
dence. And  we  have  an  uncommonly  hard 
time  doing  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  theatres  as 
big  as  the  Cort  rightly  belong  to  the  epoch  of 
declamatory  drama,  in  which  it  is  not  or  was 
not  at  all  difficult  to  hear  everything.  The 
big  sounding  voices  went  swinging  along, 
rounding  and  polishing  off  every  measured 
syllable.  But  when,  in  the  modern  drama  of 
realism,  the  word  is  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
characters  turn  their  backs  to  the  audience, 
and  break  off  short,  and  interrupt  each  other, 
and  explode  into  high  emphasis,  and  die  away 
into  murmurs,  it  keeps  one  on  the  jump,  and 
the  exercise  becomes  too  much  like  hard 
work.  And,  in  the  end,  one  is  apt  to  carry- 
away  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  play. 
For  instance,  here  is  an  interested  group 
who  have  seen  the  play  and  are  comparing 
notes,  their  discussion  revealing  many  breaks 
and  wide  diversities  in  their  understanding 
of  what  has  taken  place  on  the  stage.  I  will 
premise  by  saying  that  one  should  go  to  see 
"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  play.  And  having  seen  it, 
it  is  really  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  pass  along 
the  knowledge  acquired  to  any  one  else  who 
is  going.  True,  we  have  all  gained  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  murder  has  taken  place,  and  the 
mystery  is  as  to  who  has  committed  it;  thus 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  people  present  must 
be  accounted  for.  One  of  the  discussing 
group  is  trying  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  the  obscure  and  unsponsored  little  O'Neill 
in  the  Crosby  family  circle.  It  was  finally  re- 
called by  one  only  of  the  group  that  she  had 
been  mentioned  as  Mrs.  Crosby's  social  sec- 
retary. It  also  transpired  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  group  was  absolutely  ignorant  that 
there  was  a  Crosby  daughter  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  act,  although  one  did  recall 
that  in  the  first  act  she  had  given  a  kiss 
of  greeting  to  one  of  the  indeterminate  young 
men,  who,  as  it  turned  out,  was  young 
Crosby. 

"But,"  said  A,  "what  did  her  husband  mean 
by  killing  her  off  when  she  was  right  there  in 
plain  view  ?  Don't  you  remember  when  he  was 
s  inning  his  yarn  he  said  'she'  had  died?" 
'Why,  sonny,"  said  another,  "that  wasn't 
r'(er  husband.  It  was  the  artist."  Sonny 
egistered_  confusion  worse  confounded. 
"Well,  that  accounts,"  he  said.  "I  thought  I 
^ot  those  Johnnies  mixed,"     Which  reminds 


me  that  I  also  got  those  Johnnies  mixed.  De- 
tective plays  do  not  require  fine  and  subtle 
shades  of  acting,  and  the  various  members 
of  the  unremarkable  company  are  not  sharply 
individualized.  I  knew  I  must  keep  an  eye 
on  Edward  Wales.  So  I  kept  a  desperate 
clutch  on  his  sharply-cut  nose  and  his  satin- 
shiny  hair.  As  for  the  artist  and  the  hus- 
band, like  Buttercup,  I  "mixed  those  children 
up,"  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it. 

B  and  C  found  themselves  in  an  awful 
boggle  about  the  Crosby  daughter's  complicity. 
B  insisted  that  it  was  her  letters  that  were 
rescued  by  the  little  O'Neill.  C  insisted  that 
they  were  the  letters  of  the  "she"  that  had 
died.  They  began  to  argue,  when  D  reminded 
them  of  the  Crosby  daughter's  denial,  which 
was  apparently  accepted  with  full  credence. 
"But,"  said  B,  "don't  you  remember  little 
O'Neill's  start  of  surprise  when  she  denied 
it  ?"  I  remember  that,  too,  and  am  still 
groping  for  a  solution.  Was  she  or  was  she 
not  telling  a  whopper  when  she  denied  it  ? 
I   give  it  up. 

"It  took  me  a  long  time  to  see  that  knife," 
said  E.  "I  heard  people  whispering,  'See  the 
knife?  See  the  knife?'"  "Knife!"  cried  F 
in  surprise.  "What  knife?  Where  knife? 
When  knife?"  All  joined  in  the  consolidated 
howl  of  astonishment  that  followed.  "Why, 
man,  didn't  you  see  the  knife?"  "No,  I 
didn't,"  said  F  defiantly,  "nary  knife."  "But," 
said  another,  "surely  you  saw  Rosalie  glaring 
at  it  with  all  her  eyes."  "Rosalie?"  said  F 
flippantly;  "like  the  boy  in  the  story,  her  eye 
was  fixed  on  heaven  and  her  young  heart  on 
him  who  reigns  there." 

And  really  in  going  over  the  ground  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  missed  enough  points  in 
the  play  to   make   another  one. 

Well,  in  a  happier  future,  when  the  spoken 
drama  is  housed  in  smaller  theatres,  all  such 
obscurities  will  be  happily  non-existent.  And 
as  for  the  present,  there  are  people  with  mar- 
velously  quick  receptivities  in  the  theatre  who 
see  everything,  hear  everything,  and  get 
everything.  To  such  one  can  cordially  recom- 
mend "The  Thirteenth  Chair,"  for  they  will 
eagerly  gather  up  all  the  clews  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  guessing.  Nobody  is  going  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  company,  which  is 
rather  mediocre.  The  play  doesn't  really  re- 
quire anything  else.  Katherine  Grey  in  the 
role  of  the  medium  contributes  the  necessary 
personality  and  acting  skill,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  conscience  and  stage  manage- 
ment and  utility  work  does  the  business. 


OUR  LITTLE  THEATRES  AGAIN. 

Both  of  our  "'little  theatres"  have  been  pre- 
senting tragedy  this  week,  unless  "Riders  of 
the  Sea"  might  be  better  described  as  a  sort 
of  monochrone  in  the  form  of  drama  illus- 
trating the  perils  of  life  on  the  sad  Irish 
coast.  This  play  of  Synge's  reads  better  than 
it  plays";  for,  as  drama,  it  is  too  much  like 
unrelieved  dismalness.  The  sorrows  of 
tragedy  should  have  that  thrill  of  drama  to 
them  which  inspires  a  luxurious  sadness 
which  is  really  pleasure.  But  there  is  no  real 
drama  to  "Riders  of  the  Sea" ;  a  reproach, 
by  the  way,  which  can  be  made  against  many 
of  the  plays  of  the  Irish  school.  They  are 
often  acted  pictures  instead  of  plays. 

The  St.  Francis  Little  Theatre,  however, 
does  itself  proud  with  "Nettie,"  a  bit  of  gay 
cynicism  by  George  Ade,  which  Mr.  Maitland 
put  on  during  the  Red  Cross  benefits  last  win- 
ter, and  very  rightly  considered  worthy  of 
being  revived. 

Nettie  is  a  young  woman  who,  although  re- 
maining invisible,  is  plainly  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  dipping  gracefully,  and  with  some  faint 
attempt  at  propriety,  into  the  willing  pockets 
of  her  amatory  victims.  Eventually  they  are 
sure  to  murmur  "Stung."  It  is  when  this 
realization  comes  that  the  audience  is  trans- 
ported with  unsympathetic  delight.  For 
heartless  laughter  was  a  steady  accompani- 
ment. The  play  goes  as  lightly,  as  dextrously, 
as  airily  as  anything  the  company  has  done, 
the  burden  being  carried  in  particular  b- 
Messrs.  Maitland  and  Howard.  The  quality 
of  the  laughter  attested  their  success;  the 
men's  having  a  personal  note  which  seemed 
to  say,  with  the  rich  relish  of  a  fellow- 
victim,  "Yes,  I've  been  there";  while  the 
women's  expressed  that  underlying,  half- 
indulgent  consciousness  which  is  so  often 
kept  out  of  sight,  that  men  are  a  risky  lot  and 
you  can't  trust  any  of  them. 

For  "Nettie"  has  the  effect  of  reviving  all 
one's  latent  cynicism.  Men  are  bound  to  give 
diamond  horseshoes  to  Netties ;  it  is  a  decree 
of  fate;  and  women  must  laugh  (that  is  when 
other  women's  men  give  them)  ;  for  there  is 
sure  to  come  a  moment  when  the  rueful  vic- 
tim feels  his  empty  pockets,  and  reluctantly 
acknowledges  that  the  siren  is  a  skillful  harpv 
who   has  done  him. 

At  the  Clay  Street  Little  Theatre  a  brief 
social  sketch  of  a  Cranford  flavor  and  a 
slight  bit  of  comedy  to  serve  as  a  laughing 
wind-up  are  like  little  kiosks  beside  a  sombre 
Greek  temple.  For  Masefield's  "The  Tragedy 
of  Nan"  looms  large  beside  them  and  casts 
them  into  the  shade. 

"The  Tragedy  of  Nan"  is  a  powerful  play, 


full  of  the  substance  of  human  nature.  There 
is  real  soul-stuff  in  this  tense  little  tragedy; 
a  tragedy  indeed,  for  Nan's  special  woe  is 
that  she,  a  being  who  scorns  money  and  loves 
love,  is  surrounded  by  a  sordid  crew  who, 
incapable  of  affection,  place  pelf  above  every- 
thing. Nan  is  a  vessel  of  virgin  gold,  but 
pinchbeck  only  knows  pinchbeck. 

There  is  such  an  intensity  of  life  lived  in 
this  brief  tragedy  that  the  play  takes  posses- 
sion of  one  like  an  obsession.  You  can  not 
escape  Nan's  sorrows  by  leaving  the  theatre. 
You  never  can  when  a  tragedy  is  the  real 
thing.  For  when  it  is  the  real  thing  it  has 
not  ended  with  the  ringing  down  of  the  cur- 
tain. 

Vitality  of  character  and  motive  always 
stimulate  players  to  their  highest  capability. 
Artifice  does  not  survive  in  the  intensely 
natural  atmosphere  of  "The  Tragedy  of  Nan." 
As  it  happened,  however,  the  cast  was  excep- 
tionally good.  Pearl  Kini>  Tanner  is  an 
actress  of  emotional  power.  -She  truly  inter- 
preted for  us  Nan's  stormy  soul.  The  three 
Pargetters  were  English  peasants,  the  treach- 
erous Jenny,  the  hard,  aggressive  mother,  and 
the  futilely  assertive  father,  made  of  the  very 
stuff  of  life.  Rafaele  Brunetto,  the  new  mem- 
ber of  the  Little  Theatre  company,  is  a  great 
acquisition.  He  is  an  actor  by  instinct,  and, 
quite  aside  from  his  unusual  personal  advan- 
tages, his  talent  is  so  marked  that  it  is  very 
improbable  that  he  will  be  overlooked  by  the 
managers  of  the  important  theatres.  The  love 
scene  between  Dick  and  Nan  was  played 
beautifully ;  almost  too  beautifully,  in  the 
light  of  Dick's  later  worthlessness.  Yet  per- 
haps it  was  an  infallible  instinct  of  the  young 
actor's  that  made  him  portray  a  love  tempo- 
rarily purified  and  ennobled  by  Nan's  chaste 
yet   ardent   flame. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  Masefield  had 
seen  this  performance  he  would  have  felt  that 
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his  characters  had  been  made  to  live.  There 
were  scenes  that  stood  out  and  lingered  in 
the  mind  ;  that  between  the  two  girls,  smiling 
and  cooing  over  their  love  secrets;  and  the 
fiery  revolts  of  Nan.  especially  when,  with  her 
soul  all  in  a  fierce  storm,  she  held  up  to 
jenny's  gaze  the  glass  which  reflected  all  her 
snaky  treacheries. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps.    ( 


Thomas  F.  Patterson  of  Cleveland  holds 
the  long-distance  record  for  traveling  to 
register  and  be  drafted.  Patterson  was  born 
in  Cleveland,  but  had  not  seen  his  native  town 
since  he  was  six  years  of  age.  At  the  time 
of  the  draft  call  he  was  in  India,  whence  he 
traveled  6000  miles  to  register. 
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"mcphuikw  rewjf- wax  I 


The  Kite  must  have  just 

enough  tail  to  fly— no  more 


AN  must  have  just  enough  food  to  be 

healthy— too  much  makes  him  ill— too 

little  starves  him.  When  men  go  to 

extremes  they  always  go  wrong  The 

balanced  man  does  not  believe  in  too  much  or 

too  little  of  anything 
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''Miss  Springtime"  at  the  Columbia. 
"Miss  Springtime,"  which  Klaw  &  Erlanger 
are  sending  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Mon- 
day evening  next  for  a  fortnight's  engage- 
ment, is  said  to  touch  the  high-water  mark 
in  that  firm's  flood  of  musical-comedy  pro- 
duction. Seventy-five  people  will  be  seen  up- 
on the  stage  and  in  addition  to  these  members 
of  the  company,  there  will  be  a  big  special 
orchestra.  "Miss  Springtime"  will  be  pre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  exactly  the  same  as 
it  was  done  in  New  York,  and  this  fact  means 
that  the  complete  scenic  production,  painted 
by  the  celebrated  artist,  Joseph  Urban,  will 
be  brought  to  the  Columbia.  Emmerich  Kal- 
man  composed  the  score  of  "Miss  Spring- 
time," many  of  the  numbers  of  which  are 
already  known  locally.  The  cast  of  princi- 
pals is  one  that  contains  many  individuals 
who  have  firmly  established  themselves  in 
high  favor  with  our  theatre  patrons.  Among 
others  are  noted  Frank  Mclntyre,  Zoe  Bar- 
nett,  for  two  seasons  a  prime  favorite  at  the 
Princess  in  musical  stock,  Harrison  Brock- 
bank,  Hattie  Burks,  George  Leon  Moore, 
Frank  Doane,  Mae  Hennessy,  Alf  Fisher, 
Alice  Gaillard,  and  W.  F.  Nunn.  There  will 
be  a  special  matinee  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
addition  to  the  regular  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day ones.  

"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  at  the  Cort. 

Bayard  Veiller's  mystery  drama,  "The 
Thirteenth  Chair,"  has  proved  the  most  in- 
teresting play  of  its  type  that  San  Francisco 
has  seen  in  a  long  time. 

The  play  has  to  do  with  a  spiritualistic 
seance    in    which   thirteen    persons    take    part. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOV.  27, 
At  3 

ITALIAN  ROOM-HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Programme: 
Borodine— Quartet  for  Strings,  D  Major. 
Bach— Suite  in  B  Mmor.  Flute  and  Strings. 
Schubert— Quintet    "Trout,"    Op.     114,    for 

Piano  and  Strings. 
Tickets    on    sale  S.   F.  Symphony   Box  Office. 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.. and  at  the  Italian  Koom  on 
Concert  Afternoon,  $1.00  and  $1.50. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

4th  Sunday  Symphony  Concert 
CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  NOV.  25.  at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor, 
Schumann;  Symphonic  Poem,  "Lamia,"  Fred- 
erick Zech;  Suite  No.  3,  Tschaikowsky. 

Prices — Sunday  SOc,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at  Cort  on  concert 
day  only. 

Next — Dec.  2,  4th  "Pop"  Concert. 


QRPHEUM 


O'FARREL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  NEW  ALL  STAR  BILL 

EMILY  ANN  WELLMAN  and  Company  in 
the  Flash  Drama,  "Young  Mrs.  Stanford"; 
BERT  BAKER  and  Company  in  His  Own  One- 
Act  Farce,  "Prevarication";  MAX  G.  COOPER 
and  IRENE  RICARDO  in  the  Comedy  Sing- 
ing Skit  Entitled,  "Ah,  Gimme  the  Ring"; 
BILLY  LOYD  and  GEORGE  F.  BRITT  in  a 
Mixture  of  Vaudeville;  PRIVATE  LOUIS 
HART,  British  Army  (on  Furlough),  Deco- 
rated by  the  French  Government,  in  a  New 
Scena,  "As  in  a  Dream";  THE  SKATING 
BEAR  LOLETTE;  NAN  HALPERIN  in  a 
New  Character  Song  Cycle;  SOPHIE 
TUCKER  and  Her  Five  Kings  of  Syncopation. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


•OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^L"di°8 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sto. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  160 


Two   Weeks — Beginning   Mon.    Night,    Nov.    26 
Matinees    Wednesday,   Saturday,    and 

Thanksgiving    Day 
Klaw   &    Erlanger's    Supreme    Musical- 
Comedy  Success 

"MISS    SPRINGTIME" 

Company    of    75,    Including    Frank    Mclntyre, 

Zoe    Barnett,    Harrison    Brockbank,    Hattie 

Burks,    George    Leon    Moore,    Frank 

Doane  and    Mae  Hennessy 
LEGIONS    OF    PRETTY    GIRLS 


COST, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Two    Weeks    Start    Sun.,    Nov.    25 
Seats   Now    for  All   Performances 

William  Harris,  Jr.,  Presents 

The    Celebrated    Mystic    Melodrama 

"THE  THIRTEENTH  CHAIR'* 

By  Bayard  Veiller 

Author  of  "Within  the  Law" 

With   KATHERINE   GREY  and   a  Great   Cast 

Nights,    Sat.    mat.    and    Special    Thanksgiving 

Day    mat.,    50c    to    SI. 50;     BEST    SEATS    $1 

WED.  MAT. 


There  is  a  groan  of  pain  in  the  dark,  and 
when  the  lights  are  switched  on  the  man  who 
occupied  the  thirteenth  chair  is  found  mur- 
dered. One  of  those  present  is  obviously  the 
murderer,  for  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
room   have  been   locked. 

Katherine  Grey  has  the  leading  role  of 
Rosalie  La  Grange,  the  medium,  a  character 
absolutely  new  to  the  stage.  Brinsley  Shaw  is 
admirable  as  the  detective.  Kathleen  Comegys 
and  Bruce  Elmore  are  excellent  as  the  young 
lovers  whose  romance  for  a  time  is  threat- 
ened. Louise  Brownell  and  other  well-known 
players  are  capitally  bestowed. 

"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  is  scheduled  to  re- 
main at  the  Cort  for  two  weeks  more. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  con- 
sist of  six  new  acts  of  great  excellence  and 
only  two  holdovers. 

Emily  Ann  Welhnan  will  impersonate 
"Young  Mrs.  Stanford"  in  the  drama  of  that 
name.  "Young  Mrs.  Stanford"  is  a  sort  of 
animated  moving  picture.  Jt  is  a  stirring, 
intense  bit  of  drama,  but  is  portrayed  as 
though  it  were  being  projected  from  a  picture 
machine.  Miss  Wellman  brings  with  her  an 
excellent  supporting  company. 

Bert  Baker  will  present  with  the  assistance 
of  his  own  company  his  own  farce,  "Prevari- 
cation," which  proves  an  admirable  vehicle 
for   the   display   of   his  talent   as   a   comedian. 

Max  G.  Cooper  and  Irene  Ricardo  style 
their  entertaining  comedy  skit  "Ah  Gimme 
the  Ring."  Miss  Ricardo  is  an  unusually 
clever  eccentric  comedienne  and  Mr.  Cooper 
proves  an  admirable  foil  to  her. 

Billy  Lloyd  and  George  F.  Britt  will  con- 
tribute a  mixture  of  songs,  dances,  and 
comedy. 

Private  Louis  Hart  of  the  British  army, 
who  is  now  on  furlough,  will  appear  in  a  new 
scena  called  "As  in  a  Dream."  He  is  small  of 
stature,  but  of  phenomenal  muscular  develop- 
ment. He  raises  eight  men  from  the  stage, 
holding  them  above  his  head.  All  his  feats 
are  introduced  in  a  conceit  supposed  to  take 
place  in  mediaeval  times.  Mr.  Hart  was  deco- 
rated by  the  French  government  with  the 
violet    ribbon    of    merit. 

Lolotte  is  a  mammoth  Russian  bear,  who, 
despite  her  great  size  and  ferocious  appear- 
ance, is  as  docile  as  a  kitten.  She  excels  as 
a  roller  skater  and  manages  to  give  a  comedy 
twist  to  her  performance. 

Nan  Halperin  will  introduce  a  new  charac- 
ter song  cycle  and  Sophie  Tucker  and  her 
Five  Kings  of  Syncopation  will  change  their 
act.  

"The  Mikado"  to  be  Given  by  Players'  Club. 

"The  Mikado,"  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
classic  light  opera  loved  by  the  theatre-goers 
of  a  generation  ago,  will  have  an  interesting 
revival  in  the  Little  Theatre  conducted  by  the 
Players'  Club  at  3209  Clay  Street,  beginning 
December  3d,   and   continuing  for  two  weeks. 

This  is  the  first  musical  production  to  be 
offered  by  the  newly-formed  light  opera  sec- 
tion of  the  club,  and  will  be  given  as  the 
Christmas   offering. 

George  Lask,  for  seventeen  years  stage  di- 
rector of  the  old  Tivoli  Opera  House,  is  di- 
recting this  Little  Theatre  production.  The 
music  is  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Wood  Brown. 


Chamber  Music  Society. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  27th,  at 
3  o'clock,  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  San 
Francisco  will  give  the  second  programme  of 
the  season  in  the  Italian  Room  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis.  The  programme  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Quartet  for  Strings,  D  major,  Boro- 
dine; Suite  in  B  minor  for  flute  and  strings, 
Bach ;  Quintet,  "Trout,"  op.  114,  for  piano 
and  strings,    Schubert. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Previati  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  the  assisting 
artist,  playing  the  contrabass  part  in  the 
Schubert  quintet.  This  programme  is  of  un- 
usual interest,  combining  as  it  does  the  mod- 
ern and  the  classical  in  delightful  contrast. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.'  ' 
Schumann,  Tschaikowsky,  and  a  California 
composer,  Frederick  Zech,  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  programme  of  the  fourth  regu- 
lar Sunday  symphony  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  announced  for  the 
afternoon  of  November  25th  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre. The  concert  will  be  precisely  the  same 
as  that  given  Friday,  under  the  direction  of 
Alfred  Hertz,  although  popular  prices  will  ob- 
tain for  the   Sunday  event. 

"Lamia"  is  the  third  of  four  symphonic 
poems  standing  to  Zech's  credit.  This  prolific 
composer  has  also  written  four  symphonies, 
two  grand  operas,  150  songs,  and  various 
pieces  of  chamber  music.  "Lamia"  was  writ- 
ten at  Ross  Valley  in  the  summer  of  1899 
and  was  last  played  in  San  Francisco,  in 
1902,  the  composer  conducting. 

The  programme  on  Sunday  will  further 
embrace  Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony  in 
four  movements,  played  without  pause. 
Tschaikowsky's  Third  Suite,  most  effective 
of  the  great  Russian's  serious  works,  Will 
conclude  the  concert. 


The  fourth  "Pop"  concert,  which  Alfred 
Hertz  will  give  at  the  Cort  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  2d,  will  have  as  soloist 
Kajetan  Attl,  the  accomplished  harpist  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony.  Attl  will  play  a 
special  arrangement  of  Smetana's  "The  Mol- 
dau,"   without   orchestral   accompaniment. 

The  other  numbers  which  Hertz  has  se- 
lected for  the  fourth  "Pop"  are  Mozart's 
Symphony  in  G  minor,  Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt" 
suite,  Glazounow's  "Valse  de  Concert,"  and 
Wagner's   "Rienzi''    overture. 

Secretary-Manager  Widenham  urges  con- 
cert-goers to  secure  tickets  in  advance  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  to  avoid  the  annoy- 
ance of  standing  in  line  on  concert  day. 

Isadora  Duncan. 

Isadora  Duncan  has  been  in  San  Francisco, 
the  city  of  her  birth,  this  entire  week,  inter- 
mittently working  and  resting,  until  she  is 
prepared  to  give  the  finest  series  of  pro- 
grammes that  have  ever  been  offered  here  in 
their  line.  Manager  Selby  Oppenheimer  has 
assembled  a  splendid  orchestra  to  assist  his 
dancing  star,  and  Oscar  Spirescu  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  who  is  special 
conductor  for  Miss  Duncan's  dance  pro- 
grammes, has  pronounced  them  as  fine  a 
body  of  men  as  he  has  met  in  his  entire 
American  travels.  Miss  Duncan,  too,  is  en- 
thusiastic over  the  musicians,  as  well  as  of 
the  spacious  stage  of  the  Columbia  and  the 
enthusiastic  way  in  which  she  has  been  re- 
ceived in  her  home  city.  The  first  of  the 
Duncan  matinees  takes  place  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  tomorrow  (Sunday)  afternoon  be- 
ginning at  2:30,  and  the  art  of  this  remarkable 
woman  will  be  revealed  in  one  of  her  best 
conceptions,  the  "Ipheginia  in  Aulis"  of  Chris- 
topher Gluck.  Other  dances  on  this  pro- 
gramme include  the  "Dance  of  the  Priestesses," 
the  "Dance  of  Psyche,"  "Musette,"  "Sicili- 
enne,"  and  "Bachanalle,"  and  Miss  Duncan's 
famous  interpretation  of  the  great  French  na- 
tional air,  "La  Marseillaise."  On  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  programme  will  include  Bee- 
thoven's Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  inter- 
preted in  its  entirely;  Schubert's  beautiful 
"Unfinished  Symphony,"  Tschaikowsky's  "An- 
dante Cantabile,"  the  Brahms  waltzes,  and 
again  the  "Marseillaise,"  which  is  always  the 
finale  of  every  programme.  Friday  will  wit- 
ness the  presentation  of  the  entire  Tschai- 
kowsky "Symphony  Pathetique,"  Schubert's 
"Andante  from  the  C  Minor  Symphony," 
"Marche  Funebre"  and  "Ave  Maria,"  and 
Tschaikowsky's  "March   Slav." 

Tickets  are  selling  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  at  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  at  the  theatre, 
or  may  be  had  on   Sunday  at  the  theatre. 


Ysaye  to  Give  Concerts  Here  Soon. 
December  will  bring  to  San  Francisco  the 
great  Belgian  violinist,  Eugen  Ysaye,  who  will 
give  concerts  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Sunday  afternoons  of  December  9th  and 
16tb,  and  who  will  appear  at  the  Oakland 
Auditorium  Opera  House  on  Monday  night, 
December  17th.  Ysaye  is  the  king  among 
the  violinists.  That  fact  is  admitted  in  the 
world  of  music.  He  has  been  since  ever  the 
first  note  was  drawn  from  the  strings  of  the 
remarkable  Belgian's  fiddle,  and  there  is  very 
sound  and  convincing  reason  for  this  ad- 
mitted preeminence.  Mufic  is  Ysaye's  birth- 
right ;  he  is  marked  with  it  spiritually  and 
mentally.  It  began  in  his  cradle,  it  com- 
panioned him  in  early  youth,  and  it  has  beeii 
his  friend  and  inspiration  in  manhood.  It 
will  soar  with  him  to  the  very  gates  of  heaven 
to  make  the  seraphim  and  cherubim  weep  or 
laugh  at  the  touch  of  his  magic  bow.  He  is 
a  master  of  masters,  a  master  of  tone,  of 
technic,  of  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
violin  or  to  music.  He  is  measured  by  no 
conventional  standards  or  traditions.  He  is 
so  far  above  the  school  of  the  very  greatest 
that  it  is  his  forte  to  make  standards  and  to 
create  traditions.  Ysaye  will  play  wonderful 
programmes  on  his  coming  visit,  programmes 
so  enormous  that  only  an  Ysaye  could  dare 
offer  them.  He  is  bringing  with  him  as  as- 
sociate artist  and  accompanist  Victoria 
Boshko,  a  pianist  of  real  worth  and  merit, 
one  who  can  match  the  violinistic  genius  of 
Ysaye  by  upholding  the  pi  ano  part  to  his 
standards.  At  their  first  recital  they  will  play 
the  Suite  in  D  minor  by  Geminiani,  a  rare 
old  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  sel- 
dom heard  in  this  country.  Then  will  come 
the  immortal  Beethoven  "Kreutzer  Sonata." 
Ysaye  will  also  play  the  Wieniawski  Concerto 
in  D  minor,  No.  2,  op.  22,  and  as  though  this 
were  not  enough,  Saint-Saens'  "Havana ise" 
and  Vieuxtemps'  "Ballade"  and  "Polonaise," 
as  well  as  works  of  his  own,  will  be  given. 
For  his  second  offering  he  will  play,  with 
Miss  Boshko  at  the  piano,  Beethoven's  So- 
nata, op.  30,  No.  2,  and  the  famous  Saint- 
Saens'  violin  concerto.  No.  3,  in  B  minor, 
a  work  in  which  the  art  of  Ysaye  stands  pre- 
eminent. Assisted  by  Christian  Timrner  at 
the  second  violin,  Bach's  famous  Concerto  in 
D  minor  for  two  violins  will  be  played.  Ad- 
ditional works  by  Ysaye,  Wieniawski,  and 
Faure  are  also  included.  The  programme  that 
is  to  be  given  in  this  city  on  December  9th 


®!n>  (golfon  peasant 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks  " 


will  be  repeated  in  Oakland  on  Monday  night, 
December  17th.  The  Ysaye  tickets  can  be 
secured  at  the  usual  ticket  offices.  The  con- 
certs are  under  the  management  of  Selby  C. 
Oppenheimer  of  the  Will  L.  Greenbaum  office. 


A  new  way  to  get  higher  wages  has  been 
reported  from  Russia.  At  the  town  of  Khar- 
kov the  employees  of  the  electric  light  com- 
pany arrested  the  directors  and  managers  and 
shut  them  up  in  the  boardroom.  They  then 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  they  rejected  the 
proposal  to  apply  summary  justice  to  the  di- 
rectors and  managers,  but  decided  to  keep 
them  prisoners  until  they  agreed  to  granting 
them   higher   wages. 


There  are  £5,400,000  worth  of  steel  and 
wooden  vessels  under  construction,  or  con- 
tracted for,  in  British  Columbia  today,  while  a 
year  ago  there  was  not  a  large  ship  being 
built. 


St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club 

Direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Maitland 

Colonial  Ballroom,  Hotel  St.  Francis 

Desires  to  state  that  the  matinees  which  are 
given  once  a  week  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  a 
company  of  professional  players  are  open  to 
the  public.  Three  playlets  by  the  world's  best 
authors   are  given  on  each  programme. 


ADMISSION,   ONE  DOLLAR 


Evening  performances  are  for  members 
only.  Application  for  membership  can  be  made 
to  the  committee,  Room  875,  St.  Francis 
Hotel. 


Acme  Beer 

prevails  in  the 
home  of  the 
discriminating 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Nothing  more  interesting  than  to  take  a 
casual  glance  across  country  at  the  way  in 
which  various  sections  of  the  community  are 
.  :heir  bit"  to  help  win  the  war  for 
democracy.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
of  us  who  can  not  do  very  much,  but  at  least 
we  can  all  "get  the  feeling,"  if  only  In- 
putting a  Hoover  card  in  our  windows,  or 
eating'  roast  turkey  instead  of  roast  beef, 
or  making  a  perfectly  lovely  sweater  and 
then  wearing  it  ourselves. 

Take  New  York,  for  example.  No,  we  are 
not  referring  to  the  election  of  Judge  Hylan. 
Nothing  so  vulgar  as  politics  in  a  column 
mercifully  reserved  for  the  things  that  really 
matter.  At  the  moment  we  are  referring  to 
the  opening  of  the  opera  and  social  season, 
and  the  performance  of  "Aida"  at  the  Metro- 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Port! 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Anseles.  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattla 
and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Baifocr.  Williamson  &  Co..  London.  Liverpool 

and  New  York. 
Williamson.  Baijolt>.  &  Co..  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAILSSCO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

J4.PAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HOSOLrLL 

V£W  ASD  LUXrRIOrS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"VENEZUELA"    Sails  Dec.  15 

"ECUADOR" s^J£I,i1? 

"COLOMBIA" Sails  Feb.  9 

East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"SANTA  CRUZ"    12.000  tons) Sails  Dec.  5 

"COLUSA"  (15.000  tons) Sails  Jan.  12 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


t.n  * x  1 1  r-WH,  .j.i?,>h:i  rwsn 

Splendid  American  S.i>.  SIEKHA.  bOMfiu.  VtMCRi. 
10/00  ton  Uojds  Al  register-  Delightful  Service. 
S.dnej  Short  Ho*  —  S«mc»  Ilonolnla  Qairtest  passage 
Lowest  Katt-s— Pacific Tou«sB7.Su l~t c1a_s.  Sail- 
ings every  a  days.  Dec.  11 .  Jan.  1 .  Jan.  22 
OCEANIC  S.  S.CO.,  601  Market  St.,  S.  F..  Cal 


IE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30   p.  m.,  3:20   p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
H0NGKONC,  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Nov.  24.  Dec.  8.  Dec  22 

[sh*  $100.  YOKOHAMA  «Si  $150.r.t.] 

AcUten.  J.  D.  Snr.cV.ls  &  Bros  Co.  60 1  Market  St.  S.F. 


"Travel  (|JithoutTf5ible 

Railroad  *andr  Steamship' 

Tickets 'Sold 

Sleeping  Car,  Steamship  and 
Hotel  Reservations  Made 

And  information  furnished 
without  charge 

THO.S.  COOK  &   SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


politan.  War  had  thrown  its  sickly  shadow- 
over  an  occasion  where  joy  and  beauty  were 
wont  to  reign  supreme.  There  was  a  sugges- 
tion of  tragedy  over  that  glittering  crowd. 
Every  one  noticed,  says  the  reporter,  that  the 
great  matrons  of  the  higher  social  altitudes 
had  left  their  diamonds  at  home.  The  dis- 
play of  "ice"  fell  far  short  of  precedent. 
Pearls  were  worn  instead,  as  more  appro- 
priate to  the  general  mourning  for  a  world  in 
ashes.  A  certain  solemn  chill  was  felt  to 
fall  with  a  clatter  as  these  great  ladies  moved 
majestically  to  their  boxes  twenty  minutes 
after  the  performance  had  begun  and  while 
Caruso  was  singing.  Xew  York  society  was 
"doing  its  bit."'  It  was  helping  to  win  the 
war  for  democracy. 

But  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney  wore  her  dia- 
monds. This  fact  is  duly  recorded.  That 
is  to  say  she  wore  a  long  diamond  chain, 
and  every  time  she  applauded  she  managed 
to  get  her  hands  tangled  up  in  it,  which  was 
quite  annoying,  because  even-  one  looked  at 
her.  Then  there  was  Mrs.  Cyril  Hatch,  who 
appeared  in  her  box  without  gloves  so  that 
even'  one  looked  at  her.  Being  without 
gloves,  she  was  able  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
noise  when  she  applauded,  which  her  pas- 
sionate love  of  music  caused  her  to  do  Quite 
often.  And  then  every  one  looked  at  her 
some  more,  and  Mr.  Hatch  visibly  remon- 
strated at  the  din,  which  kept  him  awake. 
And  then  of  course  people  went  on  looking. 
It  is  strange  that  these  great  ladies  are  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  obscurity  which  is  ex- 
tended to,  in  fact  thrust  upon,  every  one  else. 
Even-  little  simple  thing  that  they  do.  like 
coming  without  gloves,  or  applauding  with  a 
noise  like  a  tambourine,  is  noted,  recorded, 
commented  on.  without  any  regard  to  their 
natural  thirst  for  privacy.  A  mere  human  be- 
ing might  have  ben  there  without  trousers 
and  he  would  have  exci  ted  less  attention 
than  Mrs.  Hatch  without  her  gloves.  But, 
you  may  say,  it  would  seem  that  Mrs.  Hatch 
was  not  doing  her  bit,  was  not  helping  to  win 
the  war  for  democracy.  Yes.  she  was.  She 
was  listening  to  Caruso  singing,  or  forcing 
him  to  listen  to  her  applauding.  And  how 
can  patriotic  sentiment  be  better  shown  than 
in  sustaining  the  Italian  cause  at  this  critical 
moment  when  our  noble  ally  needs  all  the 
support  that  can  be  given  ? 

Everywhere  there  is  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  It  is  magnificent.  For  example, 
the  Herald  tells  us  that  "Mrs.  Arthur  Cur- 
tiss  James  urges  sacrifice  of  pearls  and  furs 
by  women  for  the  army."  We  were  not 
aware  that  the  army  needed  pearls  and  furs, 
but  one  never  knows.  Mrs.  James  has  done 
wonders  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  is 
said  to  have  given  them  innumerable  packets 
of  chewing-gum.  and  in  return  they  are  said 
to  have  given  her  innumerable  silver  cups 
with  suitable  inscriptions.  And  now  she  is 
ready  to  make  the  last  crowning  sacrifice  by 
urging  other  women  to  give  up  their  furs  and 
pearls.  An  unkind  commentator  says  that 
Mrs.  James  herself  is  wearing  a  chinchilla 
coat   worth   510,000. 

Washington,  too,  is  doing  its  bit.  Mrs 
Lansing  and  Mrs.  Lane  have  announced  that 
there  will  be  no  cabinet  receptions  during 
this  winter,  and  there  is  consternation  among 
official  women  thus  deprived  of  their  only 
opportunity  to  prove  to  their  visiting  con- 
stituents that  they  are  actually  and  truly  in 
society.  On  the  other  hand  Mrs.  Joseph 
Medill  McCormick  has  found  that  her  Wash- 
ington house  is  too  small  to  hold  her  servants, 
so  she  has  taken  another  house  just  across 
the  road  as  accommodation  for  the  overflow. 
Thereupon  the  neighbors  were  very  indignant 
that  a  residence  house  in  so  select  a  district 
should  be  given  over  wholly  to  domestics. 
But  they  eventually  withdrew  their  protest 
when  they  found  that  "the  servants  are  well 
behaved."  Thus  does  Mrs.  McCormick  and 
her  neighbors  "do  their  bit"  to  win  the  war 
for   democracy. 


Apropos  of  democracy,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  from  Town  Topics  that  "the  Social 
Register  has  now  spread  until  it  takes  in 
nearly  all  the  important  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  supplies  a  compendium  of  informa- 
tion about  America's  prominent  families  that 
has  become  indispensable  to  all  who  would  be 
au  courant  with  who's  who  and  their  where- 
abouts. The  autumn  number,  which  is  about 
to  appear,  shows  a  large  and  interesting  in- 
crease in  the  roster  of  our  smart  sets  through 
the  additions  of  the  juniors  who  have  reached 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen  and  four- 
teen to  twenty  during  the  year,  at  which  ages 
the  daughters  and  sons  respectively  are  ad- 
mitted. I  doubt  that  any  one  thought  when 
the  book  was  started  thirty  years  ago  that  it 
would  survive  and  become,  as  it  has,  an  ab- 
solutely necessary  part  of  every  library  of 
reference.  In  constantly  seeking  to  enhance 
its  value  the  publishers  have  this  year  idded 
the  country  places  of  those  families  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  of  town  for  the 
week-end,  under  the  title  of  Week-End." 


"What  do  you  consider  the  most  important 
qualification  for  a  beginner  in  literature :" 
"A  small  appetite." — Liverpool  Post. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


.. 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  on  special 
announced  schedule. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  roost  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Ogdeil  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"Golden    State  Roilte" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 


for 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 


ST.  LOUIS 
OMAHA 


Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 


2  TRAINS  DAILY-2 

SCENIC  LIMITED 

Leaves  Ferry  Building  9:15  a.  m. 

PACIFIC  EXPRESS 

Leaves  Ferry  Building  8:15  p.m. 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Dining  Car  Service  and   Scenery 

Unsnrpassed 


Western  Pacific  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

OAKLAND: 

1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 

Phone  Oakland  600 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic   and  Otherwise. 

Cardinal  Hartman's  allusion  in  his  pastoral 
letter  to  Cologne  to  "their  monarchs,  who 
were  given  to  them  by  God,"  recalls,  in  its 
rash  attribution  of  events,  the  story  of  An- 
toinette Sterling,  who,  after  one  performance, 
was  asked  by  a  foreign  musician :  "With 
whom  did  you  study  this  song?"  "I  sing  it," 
said  Mme.  Sterling,  "as  God  taught  it  me." 
"I  do  not  know  the  gentleman's  name,"  was 
the  reply,  "but,  whoever  he  is.  he  is  no  mu- 
sician." 


"La  Follette's  defense,"  said  Poultny  Mas- 
ters, the  brilliant  Pittsburg  jurist,  "seems  to 
me  as  confused  as  the  swan  song  of  the  bur- 
gess who  was  deposed  from  office  for  chicken- 
stealing.  'I'm  up  a  tree,'  the  burgess  de- 
clared, 'but  my  back  is  to  the  wall,  and  I'll 
die  in  the  last  ditch,  going  down  with  flags 
flying,  and  from  the  mountaintop  of  democ- 
racy hurling  defiance  at  the  foe  on  the  wings 
of  triumph,  regardless  of  the  party  lash  chat 
barks  at  my  heels.'  " 

Master  Archie,  aged  four,  had  been  told 
that  babies  came  down  direct  from  heaven 
per  story,  and  he  was  puzzled  to  understand 
why  he  could  not  recall  his  former  celestial 
surroundings.  When  a  second  child  was  born 
into  the  household  Archie  was  admitted  to  his 
mother's  bedchamber  to  take  a  look  at  his 
new  relative.  The  little  chap  tiptoed  up  to 
the  cradle  and  gazed  down  at  the  pink, 
wrinkled  mite  lying  there.  He  bent  over  it. 
"Brother,"  he  whispered,  "tell  me  about  God 
before  you  forget." ' 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  in  a  good-humored 
book  of  Irish  travel,  gives  us  an  innkeeper's 
leisurely  philosophy:  "At  Brodigan's  all  the 
clocks  are  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  fast 
or  slow.  'How  do  you  catch  trains?'  I  asked 
Mr.  Brodigan.  'Sure,  that's  not  an  everyday 
matter,  and  why  be  foosthering  over  it  ?  But 
we  do  four  times  out  of  five,  ma'am.'  'How- 
do  you  like  it  the  fifth  time  when  you  miss 
it  ?'  'Sure,  it's  no  more  trouble  to  miss  it  the 
wan  time  than  to  hurry  five  times.  A  clock 
is  an  overrated  piece  of  furniture  to  my 
mind,   Mrs.  Bereford,  ma'am.'  " 

An  old  Southern  judge  lost  a  mule  for 
which  he  offered  a  reward.  For  days  the 
whole  neighborhood  searched  for  that  hybrid 
hawss  without  success.  That  reward  was  in 
demand.  After  everybody  else  had  given  up 
the  idea  of  ever  finding  the  animal,  the  town 
no-account  came  up  the  street  one  day  leading 
the  long-lost  Alack.  "How  in  the  name  of  the 
pink-toed  prophet  did  you  ever  find  him, 
Ben  ?"  asked  the  astounded  jurist.  "Well, 
suh,  jedge,  Ah'll  tell  yeh,"  said  the  Hookworm 
One.  "Ah  jes'  asked  mase'f  whur  would  Ah 
go  ef  Ah  was  er  mewl.  An,  Ah  went.  An' 
he  had." 


In  addressing  a  group  of  small  children 
recently,  one  of-  the  workers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Education  Society  tried  to  im- 
press on  their  minds  the  fact  that  they 
obtain  a  great  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
from  the  animal  kingdom.  "Where  do  you 
get  your  milk  and  butter  and  cheese  ?"  she 
asked.  "Cows,"  answered  most  of  the  chil- 
dren, although  some  replied,  "From  the  store." 
"And  eggs  ?"  demanded  the  instructor. 
"Hens,"  answered  those  who  did  not  answer 
"Store."  "And  wool?"  asked  the  instructor. 
There  was  only  one  answer  to  this  question: 
"The  store."  "Yes,"  said  the  instructor, 
"but  how  does  it  get  into  the  store  ?  Now 
think,  wool — wool,  you  get  wool  from  the  back 
of — what?"  Expectantly  she  waited  the  an- 
swer; presently  it  came  from  a  small  girl  in 
the  front  seat :     "Back  of  the  counter  !" 


"The  neat  and  even  elegant  appearance  of 
the  American  soldier  isn't  maintained,"  said 
War  Secretary  Baker  in  an  address,  "without 
hard  work.  Yes,  the  work  is  hard,  but  doesn't 
the  result  more  than  justify  it?  On  the  train 
the  other  day  a  private  sat  with  his  tunic 
unbuttoned,  for  the  temperature  was  high.  A 
sergeant  strode  up  to  him  and  said :  'Button 
up  that  tunic !  Did  you  never  hear  of  By- 
Law  217,  Subsection  D?  I'm  Sergeant  Jabez 
Winterbottom !'  A  gentleman  in  the  seat  be- 
hind tapped  the  sergeant  sternly  on  the  sheul- 
der.  'How  dare  you  issue  orders  with  a  pipe 
in  your  mouth  ?'  he  asked.  'Go  home  and 
read  Paragraph  174,  Section  M,  Part  IX.  I 
am  Major  Eustace  Carroll.'  Here  a  gentle- 
man with  a  drooping  white  moustache  inter- 
posed from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle :  'If 
Major  Carroll,"  he  said  coldly,  'will  consult 
By-Law  31  of  Section  K  he  will  learn  that 
to  reprimand  a  sergeant  in  the  presence  of 
a  private  is  an  offense  not  lightly  to  be  over- 
looked.' " 


small  loan.  "Gus,"  said  the  person  thus  im- 
portuned, "I'd  Iak  mightily  to  let  you  have 
some  money,  but  I'm  out  of  luck  my  ownse'f. 
Dis  yere  dollar  I's  about  to  shoot  is  de  last 
dollar  I  got  in  de  world."  He  shot  and  lost, 
while  Gus  looked  forlornly  on.  He  reached 
into  his  vest  pocket  and  hauled  out  a 
crumpled  bill.  "W'l,  sho'  nuff,  yere  is  an- 
other dollar!"  he  said  in  tones  of  astonish- 
ment. Again  he  shot — and  lost.  Still  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  dice,  he  unearthed  a  third 
bill  from  the  sweatband  of  his  hat.  "Now  dis 
yere  is  absolutely  de  last  dollar  I  owns  on 
dis  earth!"  he  stated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company  at  large  and  his  chum  Gus  in  par- 
ticular. "W'en  hit's  gone  I's  through."  He 
risked  it  and  lost  it.  As  he  slid  his  free  hand 
toward  an  inner  recess  in  the  waistband  of 
his  trousers  the  bankrupt  Gus  spoke  up. 
"Keep  on  shootin',  nigger!"  bade  Gus.  "Jes' 
keep  on  shootin'.  Dem  bones'll  mek  ye  tell  de 
truf  yit." 


There  was  a  Chinaman  of  Parral  who  had 
weathered  several  revolutions.  He  first  be- 
gan to  acquire  experience  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  Mexican  upheavals  when  Villa  took  the 
town.  One  morning  Pancho  sent  a  bunch  of 
peons  up  the  mountainside  to  gather  firewood 
for  the  locomotives  he  had  recently  captured. 
When  they  went  out  the  password  was  "Viva 
Madero !"  to  be  rendered  with  loyal  fervor. 
The  natives  fooled  around  all  day  on  the  job 
and  on  returning  that  night  were  stopped  by  a 
sentry  in  the  outskirts.  "Quien  viva?"  he 
challenged — 'Who  goes  there?"  With  one 
voice  they  sent  up  a  glad  shout  of  "Viva  Ma- 
dero!" And  the  sentry  promptly  marched  the 
whole  gang  into  the  presence  of  Salazar,  who 
ordered  that  they  be  shot.  He  had  seized  the 
town  during  the  day  and  "Viva  Orozco !"  was 
now  the  slogan.  Observing  which  things  the 
Celestial  pondered  deeply.  Time  passed,  and 
one  faction  succeeded  another.  Came  a  crowd 
of  soldiers  along  the  street  one  evening,  sing- 
ing and  carousing.  They  were  strangers  to 
him.  "Hi,  Chino!"  they  yelled.  "Let's  hear 
you  cheer !"  The  Chinaman  rubbed  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  softly  over  the  back  of 
the  other.     "You  cheer  first,"  he  suggested. 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Problem  in  Smokes. 
I  hear  tell 
That  the  mortality 
Among   cigars 

Carried    in    the    vest    pockets 
By  single  men 

Is  three  thousand  per  cent,  more 
Than  the  same  articles 
Carried  in  the  same  position 
By   married    men. — Arkansas   Gazette. 

Lone  Boy. 
He  was  just   a   long,    lean   country   gink 
From    way    out    West    where    the    hop-toads    wink; 
He  was   six   feet  two    in   his   stockin'    feet 
An'   kept  gettin'    thinner   th'    more   he'd    eat. 
But   he  was  as  brave  as  he   was  thin. 
When    the   war   broke   out    he    got    right   in 
Unhitched   his  plow,  put  th*  mule  away. 
Then  th'  old  folks  heard  him  say: 

Good-by,    ma!      Good-by,    pa! 
Good-by,  mule,   with   yer  old  hee-haw! 
I  may  not  know  what  th'  war's  about. 
But  you  bet,  by  gosh,  I'll  soon  find  out. 
An*,   O  my   sweetheart,   don't  you   fear, 
I'll    bring    you    a    king    for    sou-ve-nir; 
I'll    git  you   a   Turk  an'   a    Kaiser,   too. 
An'   that's  about  all   one   feller  could  do. 

— Popular  Song, 


Let  the  War  Go,  But 

Oh,    Sammy,    would   you  do  a  little   favor,    please, 

for  me 
As    you    saunter    back    from    Germany,    just    write 

me  what  you  see. 
Tell   me   all    about    the   sausages   and    Kaiser    Bill's 

mustache, 
And    if    it's    true   the    Crown    Prince    is    such    ever- 
lasting   trash. 
Tell  how  you  liked  the  German  beer,  and  German 

girls    and    women. 
Gerard    says    they    are    at    their    best   when    garbed 

to  go  in   swimmin'. 
Tell    me    everything    of    interest,    you    know    just 

what  I  mean ; 
And,    Sammy,    please,    for   heaven's   sake,    find   out 

who   wrote   "Christine!" 
— JVf.    P.    S.,    in    Philadelphia    Public    Ledger. 


A  darky  in  Louisville  who  had  gone  broke 
in  a  crap  game  turned  to  a  friend  and  re- 
quested  the    temporary    accommodation    of    a 


"What's    that    roaring    noise    over    there?" 
"The  bawl  game." — Boston  Transcript. 


Speed — 

Comfort — 

and  safety — 

when  combined 

with  Fred  Harvey 

meals    mean   travel 

satisfaction.     All  of 

these  are  found  on  the 

Angel 

to 

LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO 

Daily  at  Four  O'clock 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St..  San  Francisco— Phone  Sutler  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE.  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -    -     Manager 
Fred'k  S.   Dick,   Assistant   Manager 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118  to   124  First   Street,  corner  Minna, 

San    Francisco 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACOmES-  2  Graring  Docks.  750  and  484  feel  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310.  271  aid  210  feel  long 

Manufacturer,    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  Syatem 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Work»:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ofaitcy 


Chinese  Antiques 


284  Post  St.  San  Francisco 

(Correspondence  with  collectors  invited) 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  o£  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J-  Jacobi  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter  Miss  Jeannette  Ja- 
cobi and  Mr.  Melvflle  Xickelsburg.  Miss  Jacobi  is 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  Amstein  and  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Jacobi.  Mr.  Xickelsburg  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Xickelsburg  and  the  brother  of 
Miss  Florence  Xickelsburg.  No  date  has  been 
set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Beveredge  of  Los  An- 
geles have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Frances  Beveredge,  and  Ensign 
Edgar  Forbes  Wilson,  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve. Miss  Beveredge  is  the  niece  of  Mrs.  James 
Edwards  of  Belvedere,  with  whom  she  is  visiting 
at  present.  Ensign  Wilson  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Edgar  M.  Wilson  of  this  city  and  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton.  The  marriage  of  Miss 
Beveredge  and  Ensign  Wilson  will  take  place  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Colonel  Robert  R.  Raymond.  L".  S.  A.,  an  \ 
Mrs.  Raymond  have  announced  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter.  Miss  Katherine  Raymond,  and 
Captain  Cris  Burlingame,  U.  S.  A.  Both  Miss 
Raymond  and  her  fiance  are  at  present  in  Hono- 
lulu, Colonel  Raymond  having  been  stationed  there 
for  several  months.  Captain  Burlingame  is  well- 
known  in  San  Francisco  having  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Winfjeld  Scott  prior  to  being  assigned  to 
duty  in  Honolulu.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Ray- 
mond and  Captain  Burlingame  will  be  solemnized 
in   January. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  her  guests  including  Mrs.  J.  Leroy 
Xickel,  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  A.  X".  Talbot,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin, 
and    Mrs.    Edward   Erie   Brownell. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.   William  H.  La  Boyteaux. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  her 
home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Miss  Flora  Miller. 
The  guests  included  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss 
Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Alejandra  Macondray.  Miss 
Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Lydia 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Why  not  build  your  home  on  a  Villa  Site 
near  Hillsborough.  Accessible.  Beautiful  View. 
Wonderful  Year  Round  Climate.  No  Ferries. 
Reasonable  as  to  price.    We  build  to  so.it. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  Sl 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manager 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


Barrett.  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow.  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar.  Miss  Helen  Tallant,  and  Miss  Jean 
Wheeler. 

Miss  Doris  Durrell  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  her  home  at 
Verba  Buena 

Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Wednesday,  her  guests  assembling  at  the  Fran- 
cisca Club  for  the  affair. 

Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Wilson  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
given  recentlv  at  the  home  of  her  daughter.  Mrs. 
Effingham  Sutton,  on  Clay  Street.  The  affair  was 
in   compliment   to    Miss   Frances   Beveredge. 

Miss  Gretchen  von  Phul  entertained  a  group  of 
rrien.js  at  the  dinner-dance  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
last  Tuesday  evening,  her  guests  including  Miss 
Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss 
Tulia  Van  Fleet,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Mr.  Clark 
Crocker.  Lieutenant  Alfred  Rammey,  Lieutenant 
Harold  Brenmnt,  and  Ensign  Orel  Goldarcena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  compli- 
menting Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Salsbury  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Miss  Gwladys  Eowen  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Clay  Street,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Ralph  Sanborn.  Miss  Marian  Thomp- 
son, Miss  Lydia  Barrett,  Miss  Ola  Willett,  Miss 
Katherine  Wheeler,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler.  Mis; 
Sara  Wright.  Miss  Frances  Pryor.  and  Miss  Mar- 
tha   Sutton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Cutts  and  Mrs.  Paul  Chamberlain 
gave  a  dance  Wednesday  evening  at  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain's home  at  Mare  Island,  complimenting  Miss 
Elizabeth  George. 

A  ball  was  given  Thursday  evening  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  in  compliment  to  the  army  officers 
stationed  at  the  post  of  the  Bay  region.  The 
patrons  and  patronesses  of  the  affair  included 
General  Arthur  Murray  and  Mrs.  Murray,  Gen- 
eral Oscar  F.  Long  and  Mrs.  Long,  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur  and  Mrs.  Wilbur,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Ellis  Tucker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kings- 
bury. Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs.  Phcebe 
Hearst,  the  Misses  Angela  and  Winifred  Mor- 
rison,  and  General  Carroll  Devoll. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on  Washington  Street,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Alejandra  Macondray.  Miss  Marian 
Baker,  Miss  Kate  Crocker.  Miss  Elizabeth  Cun- 
ningham, and   Miss  Elizabeth  Adams. 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Bullard  gave  a  reception  Sun- 
dav  afternoon  to  the  men  of  the  United  States 
Training  Camp,  the  affair  being  held  at  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue.  Mrs.  Bullard  was  assisted  in 
receiving  by  Mrs.  James  Towne.  Mrs,  Denis 
O'Sullivan.  Mrs.  May  Robinson.  Mrs.  Frederick 
Kelham,  Mrs.  Alpbeus  Bull.  Miss  Xewell  Bull, 
Miss  Esther  Bull,  Miss  Louise  Reding.  Miss  Jane 
Carrigan,  Miss  Margaret  Williams,  Miss  Dorothy 
Starr,  Miss  Marian  Mathieu,  Miss  Louise  Moide- 
cai,  Miss  Fleva  Mordecai.  Miss  Alice  Chapman. 
Miss  Olive  Craig,  and  Miss  Frances  Kelham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton  Xorwood  Moore  gave  a 
bridge  party  and  reception  last  Thursday  at  their 
home  in  Piedmont  for  the  benefit  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  Society.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Butters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ede, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  C.  Havens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Starr, 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    William  Volkmann,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 


Herbert  H.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham 
Havens.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Waldron,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Percy  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Oliver, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Allardt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irving  Lundborg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cavalier, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  Henshaw.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Knowland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Alexan- 
der, and  Mrs.  Vernon   Kellogg. 

Mrs.  Charles  Felton  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  William  F.  Breeze,  Mrs.  William 
Delaware  Xielson,  Mrs,  Edward  Pringle,  Mrs. 
Harry  Poett,  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  and  Miss  Emily 
Carolan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  gave  a 
dinner  recently  at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Grosvenor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parmer  Fuller,  Mrs.  Robiu  Hayne,  and  Mr. 
Edward   Eyre. 

Mrs.  John  I.  Walter  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  who  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Xew  York,  was  hostess  at  a  supper 
party  recently  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  her  guests  in- 
cluding a  number  of  Califomians.  In  the  group 
were  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  William  Miller 
Grahame.  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker.  Miss  Emily 
Pope.  Miss  Geraldine  Grahame,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs, 
Mr.   Edgar  Eyre,  and   Mr.  Alvah  Kaine. 


SAXON 

Dubroy  Motor  Co.,  San  Francisco 

4  Trom  our  own,  and  the  experiences 

of  Saxon  owners,  we  know  Zerolene 

to  be  a  most  satisfactory  motor  oil." 

PACKARD 

Cuyler  Lee,  San  Francisco 

"It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory ." 

CHEVROLET 

J.  W.  Leavitt  Sc  Co. ,  Los  Angeles 
"Zerolene  is  our  choice  for  use  in 
Chevrolet  cars." 

FORD 
The  Universal  Motor  Co.,  Sacramento 
"have  no  hesitancy  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  Ford  owners." 

Thus  endorsed  by  Leading 
Car  Distributors 
— because  the  records  of  their  ser- 
vice departments  show  that  Zero- 
lene, correctly  refined  from  Califor- 
nia asphalt-base  crude,  gives  perfect 
lubrication — less  wear,  more  power, 
least  carbon  deposit. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


For  tractors,  Zero- 
lene Heavy-Duty 
is  especially 
recommended. 


The  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission — An  Appeal. 
The  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis- 
sion will  provide  Thanksgiving  dinners  for 
the  needy  poor  this  year,  as  it  has  for  so 
many  years  past.  And,  as  in  the  past,  the 
mission  is  appealing  to  the  public  for  dona- 
tions of  money  and  provisions  to  aid  in  fur- 
nishing Thanksgiving  cheer,  as  well  as  to  help 
it  in  its  everyday  work  of  caring  for  the 
needy  sick.  The  workers  at  the  mission  hope 
that  in  the  many  great  demands  of  this  year 
their  society  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  poor 
and  the  sick  are  still  with  us  here  at  home, 
and  the  mission  appeals  to  the  public,  which 
has  so  generously  aided  them  in  the  past,  for 
support  this  year.  The  high  cost  of  living 
presses  on  the  mission,  too.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  the  usual  amount  of  aid  without  ad- 
ditional funds  this  year,  and  so  the  mission 
is  making  an  urgent  plea  for  help. 


Catholic  Humane  Bureau  Dansant. 
The  "charity  ball  dansant"  to  be  given  this 
coming  Saturday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
promises  to  be  an  unusually  brilliant  affair. 
The  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  well-known  women  whose  previous  suc- 
cesses in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Humane  Bu- 
reau afford  assurance  of  the  pleasantest  kind. 


The  Wiamer-Huehes  Concert. 
The  second  Sonata  Recital  given  by  Hother 
Wismer,  violinist,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hughes, 
pianist,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  4th,  at  Sorosis  Club,  at  8 :20  p.  m. 
The  assisting  artist  will  be  Mr.  Stanislas  Bern, 
'cellist.  Among  the  numbers  will  be  a  So- 
nata in  C  major  by  Bossi,  the  "Devil's  Trill" 
Sonata  by  Tartini,  and  the  trio,  op.  87,  by 
Johannes  Brahms. 


British  Sailors  Entertain. 
An  entertainment  of  an  unusually  interest- 
ing character  has  been  arranged  for  this  Sat- 
urday, the  24th  instant,  at  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium in  San  Francisco,  when  the  British 
sailors  of  the  crew  of  H.  M.  S-  Orbita,  which 
is  at  persent  laid  up  at  Mare  Island,  will 
give  an  entertainment,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  divided  between  the  British  Cali- 
fornian  Dependents'  Fund  and  the  Seamen's 
Church  Institute  of  San  Francisco.  The 
British  sailors  themselves  have  suggested  the 
concert  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Seamen's  Institute  to  provide 
for  them  while  on  shore.  Commander  Buckle, 
R.  X.,  has  given  shore  leave  to  some  hundred 
members,  who  will  be  present  in  uniform  and 
will  lead  the  audience  singing  the  popular, 
English,  and  war-time  choruses.  The  concert 
will  take  place  in  Larkm  Hall  and  tickets — 
price,  $1  each — are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s.  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  news- 
stands of  the  leading  hotels  and  Seamen's 
Institute   headquarters   at   242   Steuart   Street. 


East  African  employers  of  farm  labor  are 
struggling  with  an  increase  of  wages  which 
threatens  to  be  permanent.  This  increase  ex- 
ceeds a  rate  of  100  per  cent.  "Good  men," 
formerly  paid  $1.95  per  month,  and  perqui- 
sites valued  at  SI. 95  per  month,  have  become 
porters  in  army  service,  and  less  efficient  men 
are  now  paid  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rupees 
(S3.89  to  $4.87)  per  month.  The  average 
native  African  laborer  is  only  about  one-fifth 
as  efficient  as  the  white  workman  and  requires 
much   more   supervision. 


To  Owners  of  Automobiles 

WANTED— By  the  Red  Cross  Society,  owners 
or  automobiles  lo  volunteer  their  use  for  two 
hours  each  week  tor  a  service  es^eniiil  to  the 
work  of  the  society.  Tenders  of  such  service 
will  be  received  and  appreciated  by  Miss  Harriet 
Pomeroy,  3660  Clay  Street.  Telephone  number 
Fillmore  1620. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 


26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PARIS 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


Hotel 

mm 

[?sAi$eks 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 

distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Tin-Prti.  ud  *»— t™i  Drees* 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minute*  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING, 
TENNIS,  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -      Manager 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Shingle  Roofs  Made  Tight 

Larkin's  Fiber  Mastic 
Beds  the    Shingles  In 

FIREPROOF  -    PERMANENT 

COMPLIES  WITH  THE  LAW 

Estimates  Free — Work  Guaranteed. 

HARRY  LARKIN  roof  doctor 

TeL  Sutter  6700      180  JESSIE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  he  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from    this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  Jr.,  who  have 
been  passing  the  summer  in  Menlo  Park,  have 
come  to  San  Francisco  for  the  winter  season  and 
have  taken  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre 
Pinckard   on   Vallejo   Street. 

Mr.  A.  I'..  C.  Dohrmann  left  Wednesday  for 
Washington    for   a   sojourn   of  several    weeks. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  is  in  New  York, 
Where  she  will  remain  until  after  the  Christmas 
holidays  so  as  to  be  near  her  daughter.  Miss 
Olivia  Pillsbury,  who  is  attending  school  in  the 
Eastern    city. 

Mrs.  J.  Eugene  Freeman  left  Wednesday  for 
New  York,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Rus- 
sell   Bogue. 

Mrs.  Charles  X.  Felton  and  Mrs.  William  Dela- 
ware Xielson  returned  recently  from  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  in  Xew  York. 

Colonel  Frederick  Marsh,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Marsh  have  arrived  from  Washington  and  are 
established  at  Fort  Win  field  Scott  for  the  winter. 
Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Stern 
are  passing  several  weeks  in  Xew  York  with  their 
parents,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  passed  the 
week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber 
at  their   ranch   near  Hollister. 

Dr.  John  Tanner  and  Mrs.  Tanner  have  taken 
an  apartment  in  Washington,  where  they  will  re- 
main   throughout   the   winter. 

Miss  Esther  Denny  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Xew  York,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
San  Francisco.  During  her  sojourn  here  Miss 
Denny  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Anne  Peters  at  the 
Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman  left  Saturday  for 
Portland,  where  they  will  remain  for  a  brief 
visit  before  proceeding  to   New   York. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Eassett  will  leave  in  a  few  days 
for  Xew  York,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of 
her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  Clark. 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Bjornstad  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  Washington  and  is  visiting  with  her 
mother,    Mrs.   John    I.    Sabin. 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Morris  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Russell  Duane,  have  been  spending  a  few 
days  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  en  route  to  their 
home  in  Philadelphia  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  has  gone  to  Texas  to 
join  Mr.  Cowdin,  who  is  at  the  aviation  school 
in  that   section. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Atherton  from  a  brief  sojourn  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  and  their  sons, 
Master  Russell  Pratt  and  Master  Orville  Pratt, 
Jr.,  are  passing  several  weeks  at  their  ranch  at 
Chi  co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  are  passing 
several  weeks  in  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  will  leave  in 
a  few  days  for  New  York,  where  they  will  pass 
jiff  few    weeks. 

i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  and  Miss  Alice 
Hanchett  have  been  touring  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  for  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gloucester  Willis  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Gough  Street  from  a 
brief   trip    to    New    York   and    Washington. 

Mrs.  George  Doubleday  has  arrived  from  her 
home  in  Xew  York  and  is  the  guest  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  James  K.  Mo  nit  t,   in  Piedmont. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Baker, 
who  are  living  at  Camp  Lewis,  will  arrive  in 
Oakland  next  month  to  pass  the  holidays  with 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   Thomas  Watson    Cushing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lewis  of  Honolulu  have 
taken  a  house  in  Burlingame,  where  they  will  be 
domiciled   for  the  next  two  years. 

Mrs.  Willard  Williamson  left  Monday  for  Xew 
York  to  pass  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  with  her 
daughter,  Miss  Lorna  Williamson,  who  is  attend- 
ing  Bryn   Ma.vr. 

[Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Heller,  who  have  been 
visiting  here  from  their  home  in  New  York,  have 
taken  a  house  on  Jackson  Street  for  the  winter 
season. 

Mrs.  Alexander  McCracken  has  returned  to  San 
rancisco  from  a  sojourn  in  Santa  Barbara. 

rs.  Pierre  Moore  will  leave  in  a  few  days 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  visit  her  brother, 
Willis  Davis. 

rs.  I.   Sepulvida  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
home  in  Los  Angeles  and  is  the  guest  of  her 
in-law    and    daughter,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles 
apman. 

Mrs.  John  Spring  left  Monday  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  remain  for  several  weeks, 
fetfiss  Helen  Garritt  and  Miss  Leonora  Shiels 
have  been  spending  several  days  with  Miss  Eliza- 
beth George  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island. 
■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  have  gone  to 
New   York   for   a   visit   of  several    weeks. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  returned  a  few 
'days  ago  to  her  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  visit 
to  Coronado. 
[.Mrs.  Sands  Forman  has  been  spending  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Edgar  Preston  at  her  apartments  on  Powell 
Street. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Assur  of  Cincinnati  has  been  pass- 
ing a  few  weeks  in  San  Francisco  as  the  house 
Sliest   of   Mr.   and   Mrs.    Roy   Pike. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sayre  McNeill  of  Los  Angeles 
arrived    in    San    Francisco    a    few    days    ago    and 


have  been  visiting  Mrs.  McNeill's  aunts,  Mrs. 
Randolph  Huntington  Miner  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Longstrect. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  and  her  daughters.  Miss 
Jean  Boyd  and  Miss  Cynthia  Boyd,  have  taken 
a  cottage  at  Coronado  so  as  to  be  near  Mr.  Kittle 
Boyd,    who    is    with    the    Grizzlies. 

Miss  Katherine  Magee  left  last  Wednesday  for 
Washington,  where  she  will  pass  the  winter  season 
with   her  cousin,   Mrs.    Arnold   Marcus. 

Dr.  Washington  Dodge  returned  Friday  from 
Washington,   where  he  had  gone  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  will  pass  the 
winter  with  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Sr.,  at  her 
home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

M  rs.  Loren  Van  Home  returned  Monday  to 
her  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  visit  in  San 
Francisco  with  Mrs,   Francis  Kroll. 

Mrs.  William  H.  La  Boyteaux  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  New  York  and  will  be  joined  in  a 
few  days  by  Mr.  La  Boyteaux. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  has  returned  to  her  Iuime  in 
San  Rafael,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state. 


Dinner-Dances  at  the  Hotel  Shattuck 
The  Hotel  Shattuck  is  to  be  the  scene  this 
winter  of  numerous  dinner-dances  given  in 
honor  of  the  Flying  Cadets  of  the  School  of 
Aeronautics  at  the  University  of  California. 
The  hostesses  for  these  occasions  are  a  group 
of  the  younger  set,  many  of  whom  have 
brothers  in  training.  The  first  took  place 
Saturday,  the  17th,  and  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  Miss  Margaret  Doolin. 

Other  "military"  events  of  a  similar  nature 
are  the  bi-monthly  dinner-dances  to  be  given 
by  the  hotel  throughout  the  winter.  The  next 
will  be  held  Thanksgiving  eve  and  members 
of  the   Flying  Cadets  will  be  guests. 

The  naval  yeomen  from  Verba  Euena  Sta- 
tion will  hold  a  dinner-dance  in  the  Shattuck 
ballroom  on  the  26th. 


One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Thanks- 
giving holiday  at  the  Mount  Diablo  Park 
Club  will  be  a  golf  tournament.  The  quali- 
fying round  is  to  be  played  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  the  match  itself  December  1st  and  2d. 
Not  a  few  of  the  members  expect  to  remain 
over  at  the  club  from  Thanksgiving  through 
the  week-end.  Among  those  who  have  en- 
rolled for  the  handicap  are  Mr.  M.  J.  Lay- 
mance,  Mr.  Joseph  Ghirardelli,  Dr.  Joseph  J. 
Pfister,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cushing,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Macdonald,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Park,  Dr.  J. 
H.  MacKay,  Mr.  W.  H.  Berg,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Thorning,  Mr.  D.  L.  McKay,  Mr.  William 
J.  Bell,  Mr.  C.  M.  Boynton,  Mr.  Clyde  Swick, 
Mr.  Curtis  Wright,  Mr.  R.  M.  Sims,  Mr.  Abe 
P.  Leach,  Mr.  E.  L.  Cooper,  Mr.  J.  B.  John, 
and  Mr.  E.  B.  Bull. 


In  the  war  for  the  Italian  independence 
thousands  of  youths  from  Trieste  and  Istria, 
as  well  as  from  the  Trentino  and  Dalmatia, 
fought  bravely  and  desperately  under  Gari- 
baldi and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  They 
were,  however,  not  so  fortunate  as  their 
brothers  from  Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  other 
Italian  regions.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
compelled,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  make 
peace  with  the  Austrian  emperor  before  the 
Italian  unification  was  completed.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Italians  were  left  at  the  mercy 
of  a  ruthless  and  vindictive  monarch.  They 
were  forbidden  even  to  breathe  the  name  of 
Italy.  The  Italian  language  was  banished 
from  the  schools.  Italians  were  expelled  from 
government  and  municipal  positions  and  re- 
placed by  Austrians  or  Hungarians.  News- 
papers and  periodicals  of  Italian  tendencies 
were  repeatedly  suspended  and  their  editors 
were  condemned  to  long  periods  of  imprison- 
ment and  heavy  fines.  To  read,  own,  or  sell 
an  Italian  book  or  pamphlet  on  history  or 
politics  was  absolutely  forbidden  under  heavy 
penalties.  A  young  lady  once  was  dragged 
from  a  dance  floor  in  Trieste  and  carried  to 
jail  because  she  was  wearing,  over  her  white 
dress,  a  red  rose.  This,  with  the  green  of 
the  leaves  and  the  white  of  the  gown,  sug- 
gested the  Italian  flag.  At  another  time  a  boy 
about  nine  years  of  age  was  arrested  and 
beaten  by  the  police  of  Trieste  because  he 
had  been  caught  whistling  the  hymn  of  Gari- 
baldi. The  suffering  of  Trieste  and  of  other 
unredeemed  Italian  cities  has  been  as  a  thorn 
in  the  heart  of  every  citizen  of  the  kingdom. 


A  bill  introduced  in  the  Porto  Rico  legis- 
lature on  October  11th  provides  for  a  referen- 
dum in  1920  on  whether  the  people  prefer 
that  Porto  Rico  become  a  state  of  the  Union 
or  an  independent  republic. 

-*•*- 

The  Austrian  Imperial  Bank  has  not  issued 
a  balance  sheet  during  the  war,  which  partly 
explains  why  the  Austrian  public  is  so  ill- 
informed  concerning  the  country's  financial 
situation. 


French  Confectioner/ 


For    Thanksgiving 

Extra    mince    and    pumpkin 

pies  made  by  RUFHEUX'S. 

Tasty  and  delicious. 

Wholesale  and  retail  manufaclurers  of  cakes, 
pastries,  ice  cream  and  fancy  ices. 
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Hopes  of  India. 

Times  have  certainly  changed.  Not  so  very 
long  ago,  if  Indians  had  asked  the  British  to 
state  the  policy  they  were  pursuing  in  India, 
the  reply  would  have  been  that  such  a  state- 
ment would  be  superfluous.  They  would  have 
been  told  that  the  administration,  as  carried 
on  from  day  to  day,  was  a  complete  answer 
in  itself  (says  St.  Nihal  Singh  in  the  London 
Observer).  Further,  Indians  would  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  nothing  new  could 
be  added  to  what  Parliament  had  declared  in 
1833  and  three  successive  sovereigns  had  pro- 
claimed on  their  assumption  of  the  supreme 
authority  over  India.  The  Anglo-Indian 
voice  would  have  been  raised  to  warn  against 
the  danger  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  "na- 
tive agitators,"  and  thereby  running  the  risk 
of  damaging  British  "prestige"  in  Eastern 
eyes. 

Will  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Montagu 
satisfy  educated  India,  which  was  clamoring 
for  it?  The  reply  is  not  easy  to  frame.  In- 
dians looked  for  something  quite  definite. 
They  wished  to  know  just  when  they  might 
expect  the  grant  of  national  self-government 
within  the  empire.  No  one  who  read  the 
words  employed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mon- 
day, and  published  the  same  evening  all  over 
India,  can  possibly  contend  that  Indians  have 
been  told  precisely  what  they  wanted  to  know. 

Indians  have,  however,  been  assured  that 
the  goal  of  British  rule  is  ultimately  to  raise 
India  to  the  level  of  the  self-governing  Do- 
minions. If  the  wording  of  that  statement 
inspires  fear  that  reactionaries  may  influence 
the  powers  that  be  to  make  the  pace  of 
progress  unduly  slow,  the  supplementary  an- 
nouncement that  Mr.  Montagu  is  going  to 
India  in  a  short  time,  and  that  he  will  con- 
fer with  bodies  of  Indian  opinion,  will  in- 
spire hope.  Indians  feel  that  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  takes  a  respectful  and  ju- 
dicial measure  of  their  feelings  and  claims,  he 
will  urge  no  timorous  measure  of  reform. 

Educated  Indians  had  confidence  in  Mr. 
Montagu  before  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  They  spoke  of  him  as 
an  imaginative  Englishman  possessed  of  the 
rare  gift  of  seeing  things  from  the  Indian 
point  of  view,  and  sympathizing  with  the  In- 
dian desire  to  improve  India's  position  in  the 
empire.  His  conduct  at  the  India  Office  as 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  to 
Lord  Morley  and  Lord  Crewe  gave  Indians 
warrant  for  entertaining  that  opinion.  A 
brief  speech  that  he  made  at  a  matinee  given 
at  St.  James'  Theatre  last  February  by  Mr.  K. 
N.  Das  Gupta  and  his  fellow-workers  of  the 
Union  of  the  East  and  West  in  honor  of  the 
Indian  delegates  to  the  Imperial  War  Con- 
ference— a  speech  that,  at  the  time,  was  al- 
most entirely  ignored  by  the  press — enhanced 
his  reputation  among  Indians.  He  eloquently 
pleaded  on  that  occasion:  "If  we  thought  of 
India  with  sympathy  and  consideration  when 
her  people  came  to  us  to  give  them  institu- 
tions which  would  afford  expression  to  their 
ideals  and  opportunities  to  use  what  we  had 
helped  to  win  for  them  in  the  name  of  their 
share  in  the  common  war  and  the  defeat  of 
the  common  enemy,  Britain  and  India  would 
be  linked  indissolubly  together  for  all  time." 
Mr.  Montagu's  statement  on  Juiy  11th  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  assailed 
the  India  Office  for  its  "apotheosis  of  circum- 
locution and  red  tape,"  and  the  system  of 
governance  in  India  for  its  wooden,  iron,  in- 
elastic, and  antediluvian  character,  and  cham- 


pioned the  cause  for  advance  along  the  lines 
of  self-government,  further  endeared  him  to 
the  natives  of  India.  Besides,  Mr.  Montagu 
has  lifted  the  ban  that  prevented  Indians  from 
holding  the  king's  commission — a  disability 
that  gave  umbrage  to  Indians  of  all  classes 
and  religions  and  wounded  the  national  pride. 

When  he  reaches  India  Mr.  Montagu  will 
find  that  the  country  has  changed  greatly 
since  he  was  there  a  few  years  ago  on  a  flying 
visit.  The  Hindu-Muslim  rift  has  disap- 
peared. Foreigners  out  of  touch  with  modern 
India  expected  the  quarrel  to  develop,  and  to 
make  nationhood  impossible.  Patriotic  In- 
dians hoped  that  it  was  only  a  passing  phase, 
and  this  hope  has  been  realized.  Today  In- 
dians, whatever  their  religion  or  extraction, 
stand  united,  pleading  to  Britain  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  realize  their  nationhood  in  the 
British  Empire — a  microcosm  within  the 
macrocosm. 

Let  it  be  quite  clear  to  Britain  that  Indians 
do  not  want  more  power  and  pelf,  that  they 
are  not  merely  after  the  loaves  and  fishes  of 
state.  They  desire  the  chance  to  live  as  a 
free  community  within  the  British  common- 
wealth, to  fashion  India  according  to  their 
own  ideas  and  to  realize  their  own  ideals. 

Indians  have  given  proof  in  abundance 
since  that  fateful  4th  of  August  on  which  the 
Kaiser  expected  them  to  snap  asunder  the 
Indo-British  connection  that  their  ambition  is 
not  anti-imperial.  They  wish  no  more  than 
other  self-governing  units  of  the  empire  pos- 
sess. No  responsible'  Indian  is  anxious  to 
reach  that  stage  tomorrow,  or  even  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  nor  at  any  time  in  one  jump. 
But  all  educated  India  is  a-throb  with  the  de- 
sire that  the  period  of  pupilage  to  Britain 
shall  end  at  the  first  possible  moment,  and 
that  the  pupil  shall  be  given  immediately 
scope  for  his  sense  of  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility, since  the  art  of  governance  can  be 
learned  only  by  actually  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  administration.  Moreover,  Indians 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  divest  the 
government  of  India  of  its  autocratic  charac- 
ter, even  though  its  autocracy  may  be  benefi- 
cent. 

-*♦* 

Every  household  in  Italy  saves  all  the  odd 
bits  of  paper.  These  are  soaked  in  water 
and  kneaded  into  balls,  then  put  in  the  sun 
to  dry-  They  will  serve  to  give  a  little  heat 
later  on.  Walk  down  a  fashionable  street  in 
Milan  and  you  will  see  pyramids  of  these 
paper  balls  on  the  balconies  of  the  houses  of 
the  rich. 


Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  144  persons  who 
have  taken  degrees  in  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  are  now  engaged  in  regu- 
lar newspaper  or  literary  work. 
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Carefully  Guarded 

Watchful  sentinels  that  never 
sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento. 

The  electric  automatic  block  signal  system  is 
operated  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
watchfulness  as  to  seem  almost  superhuman .  Out 
of  an  average  of  300.000  indications  each  month 
not  a  single  false  movement  was  registered. 

of  all  trains  are  on  time" 
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ROMELKFS  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed   day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh   Avenue,    New    York    City 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent. to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Benny — She's  got  religion  all  of  a  sadden. 
Jenny — Yes,  all  the  flattery  the  young  men 
heap  on  her  she  takes  as  gospel  truth. — Town 
Topics. 

"Bliggins  says  he  is  overworked."  "Natur- 
ally. Any  work  at  all  is  more  than  Bliggins 
is  really  competent  to  tackle." — Washington 
Star. 

"Don't  you  think  we  would  better  teach  our 
girls  to  run  the  house  and  do  the  housework  ?" 
"But  at  this  critical  time  can  we  afford  it?" — 
Boston  Globe. 

She  (referring  to  host) — You  know,  there's 
something  rather  nice  about  Mr.  Tompkins- 
Smith.  He — Yes — I  think  it  must  be  his 
wife. — Punch. 

Wifey — What  do  you  think  baby  will  be- 
come when  he  grows  up?  Hubby — Well,  he's 
had  experience  enough  to  be  a  town  crier. — 
Town   Topics. 

"Dar  ain'  much  encouragement,"  said  Uncle 
Eben,  "in  forgivin*  an  enemy  who  starts 
sumpin'  else  every  time  you  forgive  'im." — 
Washington    Star. 

Officer—What  do  "  you  intend  to  do  in 
America?  Immigrant — Take  up  land,  sir. 
Officer — Much?  Immigrant — A  shovelful  at 
a  time. — Boston   Transcript. 

"You  should  weigh  your  words,"  said  the 
orator's  friend.  "Yes,"  chimed  in  another 
friend  :  "and  we  don't  mind  if  you  give  us 
short  weight   at   that." — Washington   Star. 

Mater  Familias — Your  poor  father  is  bruised 
all  over.  Young  Hopeful — I  know  why,  ma. 
Jimmy  Smith's  father  says  pa  is  always  falling 
off  the  water-wagon. — Baltimore  American. 

Master — What !  Forgotten  your  pencil 
again  ?  What  would  you  think  of  a  soldier 
who  went  to  war  without  a  gun?  Tommy — 
I'd  think  he  was  an  officer,  sir. — Passing 
Show. 

Mr.  Profiteer — Your  clothes  are  costing  me 
an  enormous  amount  lately,  Mary.  Mrs. 
Profiteer — Well,  raise  the  price  of  something, 
George — that'll  soon  cover  it. — London 
Opinion. 

Dolly  Dillon,  denouncing  dawdlers,  dis- 
dained dashing  Dick  Demeritt,  debonair 
dancer.  Dick,  despairing,  defied  decorum, 
dug  ditches  daily,  duly  demonstrating  devo- 
tion. Dolly,  delighted,  discarded  derision, 
discontinued  disparagements.     Dick's  diamond 


A  Day  of  Thanksgiving 

We  all  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for. 

And  while  thinking  it  over,  it  is  wise  to 
consider    material    affairs.  If     you     have 

taken  steps  to  protect  yourself  against  fire 
and  theft,  you  also  have  that  to  be  thankful 
for. 

If  you  haven't  done  it  yet,  now-  is  a  good 
time  to  begin.  A  safe  deposit  box  in  the 
Crocker  Vaults,  for  as  little  as  S4  a  year 
keeps   your   papers,    etc.,    safe    at   all    times. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


decorates      Dolly's     dainty      digit. — Christian 
Register. 

Mrs.  Kazeler — I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  you 
wish  the  war  was  over.  Bobby.  It's  a  very 
cruel  business.  Bobby — 'Taint  that.  War 
makes  history,  and  there's  more  of  that  al- 
ready than  I  can  ever  learn. — Topcka  Capital. 

"\\  hat  do  you  know  of  the  character  of 
this  man?"  was  asked  of  a  witness  at  a 
police  court  the  other  day.  "What  do  I  know 
of  his  character?  I  know  it  to  be  unbleach- 
able,  your  honor,"  he  replied  with  much  em- 
phasis.— Christian  Register. 

"I  once  knew  a  man  who  went  hungry  in 
order   to   buy    feed    for   his    horse."     "I   can 


understand  his  sentiments.     Many's  the  time 
I    have  cut   down    on   meat   and   potatoes   in  I 
order   to   buy  gasoline." — Washington   Star. 
Mistress — Oh.  he's  gone  into  the  trenches,  I 

has  he?     Well,  you  mustn't  worry.     Maid I 

Oh,  no,  ma'am.  I've  left  off  worrying  now.  I 
He  can't  walk  out  with  any  one  else  while  I 
he's  there. — Liverpool  Post. 

First  Bluejacket  (scanning  seven-junneled 
American  shipj— Guess  she's  a  goer.  Bill. 
Second  Bluejacket— Yes.  so  fast  the  men 
aboard  are  excused  running.  First  Blue- 
jacket—Excused  running?  What  d'vou  mean? 
Second  Bluejacket— -They're  afraid  if  the 
men  take  both  feet  off  the  deck  they'll  miss 
the  ship. — Liverpool  Post. 
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Colonel  House. 
The  most  momentous  negotiation  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  involved  since  John  Jay's  mis- 
sion to  the  Court  of  St.  James  at  the  end  of  the  Revo- 
lution is  in  progress  at  Paris.  By  it  there  is  to  be 
determined  the  means  and  methods  by  which  the  Allied 
countries  are  to  prosecute  the  war.  In  this  negotiation 
we  are  represented  by  one  Colonel  House.  Who  is 
Colonel  House?     Who's  Who  tells  us: 

HOUSE,  Edward  Mandell :  6.  Houston,  Tex..  July  26,  1858; 
5.  Thomas  William  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (ShearnJ  H. ;  Hop- 
kins Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1877;  Cornell 
University,  1881  ;  m.  Loulie  Hunter  of  Austin,  Tex.,  Aug. 
4.  1881.  Active  in  Democratic  politics  in  Texas.  Has 
directed  campaigns  of  many  successful  Dem.  nominees  for 
gov.  since  1892;  never  a  candidate  for  office.  Clubs: 
Metropolitan  (Washington),  Brook,  Cornell,  Alpha  Delta 
Phi   (New  York).     Address:  Austin,   Tex. 

This  biographical  account  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  statement  that  Colonel  House  is  the  "next 
friend"  of  President  Wilson.  Ever  since  the  latter 
came  into  office  he  has  maintained  a  close  relationship 
with  Colonel  House.  At  the  door  of  the  executive 
mansion  others  may  be  denied,  but  Colonel  House 
never.  He  comes  and  goes  with  the  air  of  established 
and  assured  privilege.  It  has  been  reported,  but  not 
authoritatively,  that  the  President  has  more  than  once 
tendered  cabinet  office  to  Colonel  House  and  that  the 
latter  has  persistently  refused  it.     In  more  than  one 


emergency — very  notably  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war — the  President  dispatched  Colonel  House  on  quasi- 
official  errands  to  Germany,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere. 
Without  official  commission,  Colonel  House  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  President's  "next  friend"  has  in  notable 
instances  practically  for  brief  periods  superseded  or 
subordinated  our  regularly  commissioned  diplomatic 
agents. 

Colonel  House's  pose  is  that  of  modest  retirement. 
He  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  men  and  newspapers.  Per- 
haps the  term  secret  should  not  be  applied  to  one  who 
comes  and  goes  in  the  open  light  of  day,  yet  it  rises 
to  the  mind  in  connection  with  Colonel  House's  rela- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  government.  Probably 
he  is  the  most  potent  man,  barring  the  President  him- 
self, in  the  country  at  this  time — and  the  least  known. 
However,  there  are  those  who  know  Colonel  House 
personally  and  who  have  much  that  is  good  to  say  of 
him.  A  friend  of  the  Argonaut  resident  in  New  York, 
a  man  of  exceptional  intelligence  and  trained  judg- 
ment, a  Republican  and  therefore  not  disposed  to  over- 
ki:.d  views  of  Democratic  politicians,  declares  Colonel 
House  to  be  a  man  of  plain  common  sense,  of  some 
culture,  of  obvious  personal  integrity,  of  good  political 
character  according  to  Texas  standards,  and  while  a 
man  of  no  great  social  polish,  still  no  bull  in  a  china 
shop.  From  this  gentleman,  whose  opinion  we  would 
take  in  preference  to  that  of  almost  any  other  man, 
we  appraise  Colonel  House  as  a  poised,  discreet,  not 
brilliant,  but  eminently  sound  man  of  the  managing 
type. 

It  would  seem  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that 
a  man  chosen  to  represent  the  United  States  in  respect 
of  the  important  matters  now  under  consideration  at 
Paris  should  be  possessed  of  established  national  charac- 
ter with  that  species  of  authorization  that  experience 
and  public  acceptance  only  can  give.  In  other  words, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  for  such  a  duty  a 
man  of  the  rank  of  ex-President  Taft  or  of  the  late 
ex-Secretary  Olney  or  ex-Senator  Root  would  be 
chosen.  The  normal  proprieties  would  suggest  that  for 
so  great  a  service,  for  a  service  calling  for  universal 
knowledge,  for  wide  experience  of  men  and  things, 
for  supreme  judgment  and  for  supreme  tact,  there 
should  be  commissioned  a  man  of  known  and  proved 
abilities  and  of  historical  connection  with  affairs  of 
government. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  passed  over  the  limited  number  of 
men  of  sufficiently  high  public  credit  for  the  business 
in  Paris  to  commission  for  that  business  his  own  "next 
friend."  He  may  be  wise  in  this.  Colonel  House  may 
be  the  man  for  the  work.  The  demonstration  lies  with 
time  and  the  event.  But  Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  a  great 
risk.  He  has  employed  the  authority  of  his  office  to 
commission  for  the  most  important  national  service  of 
our  time  a  man  known  only  as  a  shrewd  politician  and 
as  his  (the  President's)  closest  political  friend.  The 
responsibility  of  such  a  choice  is  verily  a  serious  one. 
If  it  shall  turn  out  a  mistake  a  grievous  burden  of 
public  condemnation  and  of  self-reproach  must  rest 
upon  the  President's  shoulders. 


Only  a  Postponement. 

The  "truce"  arranged  between  President  Wilson  and 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  loses  much  of  its  significance 
under  analysis.  The  men  whose  demands  for  the  mo- 
ment are  waived  have  made  no  definite  promise  to 
refrain  from  striking.  Their  pledge  is  merely  a 
promise  to  postpone  action  for  the  present  and  to  reserve 
the  strike  as  a  "last  resort."  In  other  words  they  will 
not  strike  if  their  demands  are  granted — a  resolve 
which  implies  merely  a  temporary  postponement  and 
hardly  worthy  to  be  called  a  diplomatic  triumph. 

It  would  be  easier  to  sympathize  with  the  brother- 
hoods in  their  demands  if  their  insistence  was  less  ob- 


viously selfish.  Already  the  highest-paid  labor  in  the 
country,  they  demand  more,  not  for  railroad  labor  as 
a  whole,  but  only  for  themselves.  They  are  made  bold 
in  their  demands  in  remembrance  of  the  experience  of 
a  year  ago,  when  under  the  Adamson  Act  the  railroads 
were  compelled  to  yield  by  authority  of  the  government 
without  investigation  of  the  justice  of  their  claims. 
The  government,  surrendering  to  a  plain  hold-up,  forced 
the  railroads  to  stand  and  deliver.  It  is  the  evident 
belief  of  the  brotherhoods  that  the  game  thus  success- 
fully worked  can  be  played  again.  They  promised 
"peace"  only  upon  terms  of  arbitrary  concession.  A 
very  Prussian-like  scheme  of  peace,  truly ! 


Our  Military  Policy — A  National  Issue. 

In  Colonel  Roosevelt's  robust  and  persistent  ad- 
vocacy of  universal  military  training  and  in  the  rather 
clumsy  efforts  of  the  Administration  to  evade  the  issue 
we  get  a  clear  hint  of  a  question  likely  to  be  very  much 
to  the  front  in  the  coming  congressional  campaign  of 
1918.  "/  was  deeply  wedded,"  said  Secretary  Baker 
recently,  "to  trying  to  avoid  in  the  selective  draft  bill 
the  question  of  a  permanent  policy,  so  we  can  meet 
this  emergency  only.  My  feeling  about  it  is,  as  so 
very  aptly  expressed  by  the  President,  that  we  do  not 
know  what  the  military  policy  of  any  civilised  country 
may  be  required  to  be  when  this  i^ar  is  over,  and  I 
am  therefore  very  anxious  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  emergency  to  adopt  a  permanent  policy  which 
might  then  be  either  unpopular  or  undesired  or  un- 
necessary" 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  always  quick  to  grasp  the  essen- 
tial point  of  a  political  situation,  has  come  out  in  his 
usual  positive  fashion  for  universal  training  and  is 
making  himself  the  foremost  advocate  of  the  principle 
involved  in  it.  He  speaks  somewhere  almost  every 
day  and  he  allows  no  occasion  to  pass  without  driving 
home  his  profound  conviction  that  universal  training 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance,  not  only  of  our  gov- 
ernment, but  of  the  ideas  and  principles  which  lie  at  its 
foundation.  He  finds  his  campaign  an  easy  one,  since 
he  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  vitalize  the  arguments 
of  the  late  General  Upton's  now  famous  book  on  "The 
Military  Policy  of  the  United  States."  The  main  con- 
tention of  Upton's  book,  after  its  demonstration  that 
the  United  States  had  never  had  a  permanent  military 
policy,  is  that  for  the  lack  of  such  a  policy  the  country 
has  suffered  grievously  and  unnecessarily  in  every  war 
in  which  it  has  engaged. 


The  spectacle  presented  by  our  military  situation 
today  justifies  all  that  Upton  wrote  and  all  that  Roose- 
velt is  saying.  As  fast  as  possible — and  with  really 
creditable  speed — we  are  hurrying  in  the  business  of 
creating  or  improvising  out  of  raw  material  a  real 
army.  Seven  months  after  our  entrance  into  the  war. 
however,  only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Scores  of 
regular  army  regiments  are  still  not  supplied  with 
equipment  or  even  with  uniforms.  Whole  brigades  of 
field  artillery  in  regular  army,  national  army,  and  na- 
tional guard  are  without  guns.  Some  of  the  brigades 
already  sent  to  France  went  with  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  their  batteries  armed.  The  field  artillery 
brigade  of  the  National  Guard  division  now  on  the  eve 
of  departure  for  France  is  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  infantrymen  who  never  before  handled  a  field  piece, 
and  many  of  whom  never  saw  one  until  two  months 
ago.  This  particular  brigade  of  two  regiments  has  in 
it  only  four  guns,  the  standard  American  three-inch 
field  piece.  The  colonel  of  one  regiment  is  the  recent 
colonel  of  a  Western  infantry  regiment  who  never  in 
his  life  directed  the  firing  of  a  cannon. 

But  this  is  only  a  sample  story  illustrative  of  condi- 
tions of  general  prevalence  in  the  army.     Tl 
vision    of    so-called    regulars    that    was 
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France  early  last  summer  contained  in  most  of  its  units 
fully  50  per  cent,  of  untrained  recruits.  The  training 
of  the  quarter-of-a-million  regular  army  soldiers  en- 
listed since  our  entrance  into  the  war  and  of  the  scores 
of  thousands  of  newly  enlisted  National  Guardsmen 
and  of  the  drafted  men  proceeds  well.  But— and  here 
is  the  significance  of  the  pending  issue — absolutely  no 
legislation  has  been  enacted  looking  to  supplying  future 
needs  for  men  after  the  selections  to  procure  under 
the  present  emergency  "legislation  shall  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Students  of  military  affairs  now  talk  seriously 
of  five  years  more  of  war,  with  the  prospect  that  the 
United  States  may  become  the  main  reliance  for  men 
and  material.  Three  years  is  considered  a  reasonable 
possibility,  and  only  extreme  optimists  talk  of  a  con- 
clusion of  the  war  prior  to  the  fall  of  1919. 

Under  the  emergency  draft  law— for  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  the  draft  law  is  only  an  emergency  measure — 
approximately  10,000,000  men  were  registered.  But  it 
is  now  apparent  that  out  of  this  10,000.000  only  about 
2,500,000  effectives  and  non-exempts  are  to  be  found. 
Concurrently  it  is  grievously  evident  that  dependence 
on  voluntary  enlistment  in  the  regular  army  and  in  the 
National  Guard  to  obtain  the  probable  numbers  required 
to  replenish  the  wastage  of  war  in  those  organizations 
is  a  vain  hope.  Already  drafted  men  by  thousands  are 
being  assigned  to  the  National  Guard  divisions.  Of  the 
possible  2,500,000  availables  under  the  draft,  only  some 
600,000  are  now  being  trained.  Absolutely  nothing  is 
being  done  to  train  the  young  manhood  of  the  country 
now  coming  up  to  military  age  for  future  call.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  who  reached  the 
draft  age — under  existing  law — since  June  last  are 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  take  military  training.  In 
short  we  are  not  taking  steps  to  train  men  even  for 
the  possibilities  of  this  war.  Further  than  that,  we  are 
leaving  the  future,  after  the  war,  to  take  care  of  itself; 
and  the  Administration  has  committed  itself  to  the 
policy  of  doing  nothing.  It  is  unwilling,  as  Secretary 
Baker  puts  it,  "to  adopt  a  permanent  policy  which 
might  then  be  either  unpopular  or  undcsired  or  un- 
necessary." The  Administration  assumes,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  that  there  is  never  to  be  any  war  after 
this  one.  Always  after  a  war,  as  I  leneral  Upton  points 
out  vigorously,  America  has  proceeded  on  this  assump- 
tion to  its  direful  cost.  Every  war  has  caught  us  un- 
prepared.   

At  the  conclusion  of  this  war  the  drafted  men  will 
automatically  be  returned  to  civil  life.  Likewise  the 
National  Guard  in  the  Federal  service  will  auto- 
matically return  to  civil  life — not  even  to  state  service, 
for  the  law  is  so  worded  that  the  end  of  Federal  service 
wipes  out  all  obligation  and  all  organization.  Further- 
more, the  bulk  of  the  present  regular  army,  having  en- 
listed for  the  war  only,  also  reverts  to  civil  life.  All 
that  will  be  left  of  national  land  defense  will  be  a 
skeletonized  regular  army.  There  will  be  actually 
fewer  men  in  arms,  counting  regular  army  and  National 
Guard,  than  prior  to  last  April. 

Because  of  the  situation  as  above  outlined  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Universal  Military  Training  advocates  an 
amendment  to  the  present  draft  law  authorizing  the 
training  of  youths  of  nineteen  and  twenty  and  those 
who  have  reached  twenty-one  since  June  5th,  now  as 
a  precautionary  measure,  providing,  however,  that  no 
man  under  twenty-one  shall  be  called  for  actual  war 
service.  It  is  this  amendment  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
is  advocating  with  might  and  main  and  that  is  being 
opposed  by  the  Administration. 

We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
is  in  closer  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  the  hour 
than  the  Administration.  The  creation  of  the  national 
army  and  the  assembling  of  600,000  young  civilians  in 
the  cantonments  has  worked  wonders  in  educating  the 
people  to  the  advantages  of  military  training.  The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  young  men  have  taken  to  the 
work,  their  improvement  in  health,  the  obvious  physical 
and  moral  advantages  they  have  obtained,  have,  we 
believe,  impressed  not  only  the  young  men  themselves, 
but  their  parents  and  the  countrv  at  large  with  the 
desirability  of  a  permanent  policy  under  which  the 
whole  youth  of  the  country  shall  undergo  a  period  of 
military  training. 

As  to  Knitting. 

Tl  e  Navy  Department  and  the  War  Department  are 
.  n  agreement  on  the  great  knitting  issue.  Only  the 
her  day  Mr.  Daniels  had  sarcastic  things  to  say  about 


the  knitters,  implying  that  their  work  was  unnecessary 
and  foolish,  and  declining  to  receive  sweaters  and  other 
articles  of  domestic  manufacture  for  the  use  of  the 
sailors.  Mr.  Baker  of  the  War  Department,  however, 
takes  another  view  of  the  knitting  business.  In  a  state- 
ment of  November  17th  the  Secretary  says: 

An  apparent  misunderstanding  has  arisen  in  some  quarters 
regarding  the  attitude  of  the  War  Department  toward  the 
knitting  of  sweaters  and  comforts  for  our  soldiers.  The  de- 
partment has  in  no  sense  discouraged  the  furnishing  of  such 
garments  through  the  American  Red  Cross  and  is  apprecia- 
tive of  the  spirit  which  prompts  American  women  in  their 
knitting  for  the  troops.  It  is  true  that  a  sweater  is  not 
included  in  the  regular  equipment  of  the  army,  and  it  is  not 
regarded  as  an  absolutely  essential  garment.  However,  a 
knitted  sweater  is  a  garment  of  great  serviceability  and  con- 
stitutes a  welcome  addition  to  a  soldier's  equipment,  particu- 
larly when  the  -  soldier  is  on  duty  in  the  rigorous  winter 
climate  of  France.  While  the  department  itself  has  not 
officially  called  upon  any  organization  to  supply  sweaters,  cer- 
tain divisions  of  the  army  have  made  such  requisitions  and 
have  been  gratified  that  the  supply  was  available.  The  work 
of  American  women  who  desire  to  add  this  comfortable 
article  to  the  clothing  supplied  the  soldier  by  the  War  De- 
partment  is    worthy    of    encouragement. 

That  the  sweaters  and  mufflers  supplied  by  women 
the  country  over  make  a  welcome  addition  to  the  outfit 
of  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  is  the  universal  testimony.  But 
there  is  another  view  of  the  matter  which  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  It  is  the  reflex  effect  of  this  knitting 
furore  upon  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  the  knitting  of  sweaters  may  have  become 
something  of  a  fad,  but  it  is  a  mighty  wholesome  one. 
Every  woman  who  makes  a  contribution  to  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  our  fighting  men  gains  by  it  a  cer- 
tain patriotic  stimulus.  Even  if  the  work  of  the 
women  were  not  vastly  serviceable,  which  in  fact  it  is, 
it  would  be  worthy  of  encouragement,  if  to  no  other 
end  than  that  of  stimulating  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and 
service  in  relation  to  the  war. 


Unification — With  Limitations. 

Not  even  yet  it  appears,  for  all  the  brave  talk  re- 
specting the  purpose  of  unifying  the  resources  and 
operations  of  the  war,  is  there  adequate  conception 
of  what  unification  of  the  forces  of  the  several 
countries  in  alliance  against  Germany  implies.  To 
plain  American  understanding — at  least  to  the  Argo- 
naut— coordination  of  the  forces  of  war  has  meant 
the  creation  of  a  General  Staff  made  up  of  tepre- 
sentatives  of  the  several  countries,  this  staff  holding 
at  command  the  common  resources  of  men  and  means 
and  applying  them  in  its  discretion  through  the  ex- 
ecutive agency  of  a  supreme  military  commander. 
This  has  been  presumed  to  be  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George — the  plan  approved  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
letter  of  instruction  to  Colonel  House.  But  the  project 
as  defined  in  Mr.  George's  "text  of  agreement  for  the 
Allied  War  Council"  falls  far  short  of  unification  in 
any  true  sense,  since  the  council  it  creates  is  not  to  have 
executive  powers.  The  formal  plan,  as  read  by  Mr. 
George  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  limited  in  its 
application  to  the  western  front,  extension  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  projected  counsel  being  "reserved  for 
future  discussion."  Sections  second  and  third  of  the 
plan  are  as  follows: 

Second — The  Supreme  War  Council  has  for  its  mission  to 
watch  over  the  general  conduct  of  the  war.  It  prepares 
recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  governments 
and  keeps  itself  informed  of  their  execution  and  reports 
thereon  to  the  respective  governments. 

Third — The  General  Staff  and  military  commands  of  the 
armies  of  each  power  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  remain  responsible  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  this  pre- 
cious plan  means  just  nothing  at  all.  It  can  hardly  be 
characterized  as  a  step  leading  to  unification.  A  "Su- 
preme War  Council"  which  has  no  more  positive  func- 
tion than  to  "watch  over  the  general  conduct  of  the 
war,"  and  to  "prepare  recommendations,"  etc.,  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  both  a  superfluity  and  a  futility. 
Likewise  a  "General  Staff,"  the  members  of  which  must 
"remain  responsible  to  their  respective  governments," 
would  be  an  impotent  thing.  Neither  one  nor  the  other 
would  be  more  effective  than  an  auxiliary  advisory 
council. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  unify  the  forces  of  the 
Allied  countries,  and  that  is  to  unify  them — absolutely 
and  without  reserve.  A  Supreme  War  Council  to  be 
anything  more  or  better  than  a  committee  of  dodos,  and 


a  General  Staff  to  be  anything  more  or  better  than 
a  military  nullity,  must  have  definite  and  absolute 
authority.  It  must  be  able  to  requisition  men  and 
means  and  to  employ  them  when  and  where  it  will 
upon  the  instant.  Anything  short  of  power  to  act  with- 
out -limitation  as  to  the  field  of  operations  and  without 
consultation  with  particular  governments  is  just  no 
power  at  all. 

All  authorities,  from  Machiavelli  down,  agree  in  this 
general  verdict,  namely,  that  no  successful  campaign 
was  ever  waged  by  a  debating  club.  This  war  will  not 
be  won,  unless  it  be  by  accident,  until  there  shall  be 
absolute  authority  somewhere  to  draw  upon  men  and 
means  and  to  apply  them  without  waiting  upon  the  con- 
sent of  remote  authorities.  Unless  Mr.  George  and 
others  can  devise  a  better  plan  than  that  above  defined 
they  will  flounder  along  as  they  have  been  doing  during 
the  past  several  months,  with  multiplication  of  just  such 
incidents  as  the  Italian  disaster. 

The  main  secret — if  it  be  a  secret — of  the  German 
success  in  Italy  and  certain  other  similar  operations  is 
that  the  forces  of  the  Central  Powers  are  handled  by  a 
single  command.  When  it  was  determined  to  make  a 
drive  upon  Italy  the  thing  was  done  promptly  and 
secretly — there  was  no  need  to  consult  half  a  dozen 
chancellories.  The  Kaiser  with  his  immediate  advisors 
was  able  to  handle  the  whole  business  and  thus  to  act 
quickly  and  in  the  dark. 

Quite  as  serious  as  inability  to  coordinate  the 
forces  of  the  several  countries  in  alliance  is  the  hum- 
buggery  of  pretending  to  do  it.  Surely  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  must  know  that  his  precious  plan  as  above 
defined  provides  for  no  true  or  proper  unity.  Mr.  Wil- 
son must  know  when  he  talks  about  "close  cooperation" 
of  the  Allies  that  cooperation  means  something  more 
than  the  setting  up  of  a  committee  of  observation. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  China  should  protest  the 
arrangement  between  Japan  and  this  country  looking 
to  adjustment  of  her  affairs.  Even  a  less  self-respecting 
country  than  China  would  have  cause  of  resentment 
with  respect  to  agreements  made  with  regard  to  its 
affairs  and  without  its  consent.  It  would  seem  that 
international  courtesy  if  nothing  else  should  have 
brought  China  into  consultation  before  definite  arrange- 
ment of  a  programme  of  which  she  is  the  objective 
interest.  . 

While  there  seems  little  doubt  that  Mayor-Elect  Hylan 
of  New  York  will  be  subject  absolutely  to  the  will  of 
Tammany  Hall,  subserviency  on  his  part  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  aims  of  that  delectable  organization.  New 
York  City  has  to  all  practical  purposes  a  commission 
government.  The  commission  is  styled  "the  Board  of 
Estimate"  and  is  in  reality  the  controlling  force  in 
municipal  affairs.  Quite  independent  and  apart  from 
the  mayor's  office,  Tammany,  as  a  result  of  the  late 
election,  has  absolute  control  of  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
Thus  even  should  Mr.  Hylan  "buck  the  game"  he  will 
not  be  able  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  Tammany  Hall. 
Boss  Murphy,  the  head  of  Tammany,  will  be  the  real 
power  in  New  York  during  the  coming  four  years.  . 


Mr.  James  W.  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  has  started  a  movement  for  the 
suppression  of  mourning  dress  in  consequence  of 
casualties  resulting  from  the  war.  Speaking  of  recent 
observations  in  Europe,  he  says: 

All  France  is  in  mourning.  It  is  not  only  a  depressing 
sight,  but  it  is  a  great  tax  upon  the  people.  If  the  French 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  declined  to  wear  mourning 
for  the  dead,  the  poor  would  have  saved  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  In  France  a  wife  with  three  children  not  only  puts 
mourning  on  herself,  but  has  them  don  it.  I  know  of  one 
case  where  a  great  sacrifice  was  made,  even  to  the  limitation 
of  diet,  to  make  this  change  in  dress.  Not  only  would  it  be  as 
depressing  here  as  in  France  to  view  a  large  number  of  black- 
clad  women  and  families,  but  it  would  give  the  German  sym- 
pathizers one  more  reason  to  picture  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
war.  The  natural  thing  would  be  to  wear  a  band  of  black 
upon  the  sleeve.  If  we  are  in  for  a  '  wo  or  three  years'  war, 
it  is  worth   considering. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  suggestion  is  worth  attention.  Putting 
aside  the  point  of  cost  of  mourning  dress,  there  is  still 
the  very  serious  fact  that  its  effects  are  depressing  alike 
upon  wearer  and  observer.  If  the  war  is  to  be  an  ex- 
tended one  this  country  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
suffer  heavy  losses  of  men;  even  now,  before  we  are 
fairly  in  the  fighting,  the  cable  brings  us  each  day  a 
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roster  of  killed  and  maimed.  If  the  women  who  have 
sustained  these  losses  are  all  to  go  about  draped  in 
crepe  it  will  add  appreciably  to  the  universal  sense  of 
bereavement.  Some  simple  badge  like  a  gold  star  as  a 
mark  of  loss  as  a  result  of  the  war  will  be  better  in 
every  way.  While  it  would  sufficiently  mark  the  bearer 
as  one  who  has  suffered  through  the  war,  it  would  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  a  badge  of  honorable  sacrifice. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


For  the  Fruit  and  Flower   Mission. 

San   Francisco,  November  26,    1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     With  this  you  will  find  fifty  dollars 
as  a  Thanksgiving  donation  for  the  San   Francisco  Fruit  and 
Flower  Mission's  splendid  work,  which  results  in  a  happy  day 
for  numerous  families. 

By  notifying  the  secretary  to  call  on  you  for  the  above 
you  will  greatly  oblige.  Yours   respectfullv, 

M.  R.-M.   F. 

The  Labor  Troubles  in  Australia. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  September  25,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try— some  three  months  or  more — there  has  been  a  great 
strike,  in  which  all  the  unions  were  concerned,  wire-pulled 
by  political  agitators  to  try  and  gain  their  own  petty  ends. 
The  result,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  has  been  that  all  things 
on  which  I  have  helped  for  war  purposes  have  been  para- 
lyzed and  the  government  has  been  hard  pressed  to  keep  the 
ordinary  utilities  and  services  going.  The  underlying  factor 
in  the  struggle  is  the  I.  W.  W.,  an  American  organization 
which  aims  at  killing  off  all  capital,  placing  all  operations  in 
the  hands  of  the  workers,  who  would  then  only  work  two 
hours  per  day.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  go  slow  policy 
which  this  ridiculous  body  of  men  asserts,  and  to  accom- 
plish their  aims  they  are  ready  to  "out  Hun  the  Huns,"  in 
all  the  methods  of  low,  murderous  tricks  and  devilish  actions. 
The  idea  was  that  if  all  the  unions  could  be  induced  to  go 
out  on  a  sympathetic  strike  the  government  would  be  beaten 
and  these  devils  could  run  the  country  with  their  own  repre- 
sentatives as  they  pleased.  They,  through  their  agitators, 
persuaded  the  different  unions  that  if  only  all  the  unions 
came  out  together  the  community  would  be  so  crippled  and 
starved  that  there  would  be  universal  demand  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  strikers  to  be  conceded — which  demands  were 
in  the  beginning  merely  an  objection  to  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  time-keeping  which  would  check  the  work  the  men 
were  doing,  and  a  threatened  strike  if  the  check  were  not 
removed. 

The  agitator  class  induced  the  men  to  believe  that  the  card 
system  was  merely  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  which  had  in 
view  the  removal  of  all  the  elder  men  who,  "after  having 
given  all  their  lives  to  industry,  could  not  now  keep  up  the 
pace,  and  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  policy  of  speeding  up." 
They  were  all  led  to  believe  that  two  weeks  at  most  would 
see  the  strikers  triumphantly  reinstated  with  greater  privi- 
leges than  ever.  As  far  as  the  strikers  were  concerned,  it 
all  came  about  as  the  I.  W.  W.  wished  it.  Within  a  very 
few  days  after  the  government  workshops,  railways,  and  tram- 
ways came  out,  the  miners,  carters,  butchers,  seamen,  wharf 
laborers,  and  indeed  all  allied  unions  were  on  strike  and 
talking  loudly  about  the  solidarity  of  labor  and  their  great 
achievements  in  bringing  the  whole  country  to  a  state  of 
pause. 

The  government,  not  a  bit  frightened  by  the  strikers,  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  to  support  it,  and  called  for  volunteers 
to  man  and  run  the  railways  and  tramways  and  other  public 
utilities  at  the  outset.  A  limited  service  only  could  be  run, 
of  course,  but  it  was  something,  and  people  could  get  about. 
Gradually  all  the  different  services  were  manned — mines,  gas 
works,  electric  power  plants,  and  everything  else.  The  strike 
has  now  been  on  for  about  two  months,  and  everybody  has 
gone  back  to  work  but  the  coal  miners,  who  are  still  standing 
out,  because  they  say  they  won't  work  beside  the  volunteers, 
but  it  is  only  a  question  of  days  now  and  they  will  all  have 
returned  on  the  government  terms.  These  are  mainly  that 
they  will  exclude  from  the  government  employ  all  agitators, 
I.  W.  W.  men,  all  slackers,  and  in  fact  any  one  they  like. 
The  unions  said  all  along  that  they  would  never  return  until 
they  could  all  go  back  in  a  body  and  take  up  the  jobs  they 
had  before.  They  are  absolutely  beaten  on  that.  Then  the 
coal  miners  said  they  must  be  able  to  go  back,  and  remain 
in  the  employ  of  the  mines,  even  if  the  man  was  incompetent 
and  a  waster. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  this  is  about  the  position  that  the 
last  seven  years  of  labor  governments  have  placed  labor  in, 
just  the  petted  and  spoiled  child  of  the  community.  The  re- 
cent elections  put  the  labor  people  out,  and  a  national  gov- 
ernment in,  and  now  they  are  getting  a  little  of  the  birch 
which  they  have  been  badly  spoiling  for.  It  has  been  a 
painful  sight  to  see  100,000  men  walking  about  in  proces- 
sions, whilst  their  brothers  are  doing  so  splendidly  at  the 
front.  It  is  only  a  consequent  question  of  time  when  there 
will  be  conscription  here.  The  Roman  Catholic  vote,  which 
is  very  strong  in  this  country,  just  beat  it  last  time. 

The  position  now  is  that  most  of  the  volunteers  have  been 
freed,  as  all  the  men  have  gone  back  to  work  here  in 
the  city,  and  as  I  said  previously,  it  is  certain  that  the 
coal  miners  can  not  long  last  out,  as  their  places  are  being 
filled  by  men  who,  many  of  them,  will  like  to  remain  at  the 
job  and  participate  in  the  short  hours  and  high  pay  given 
to  these  petted  workmen.  It  is  astonishing  the  number  of 
men  of  all  trades  that  have  lost  their  billets  by  replacement 
of  volunteers,  and  a  main  plank  of  the  government  was  that 
it  would  not  accept  any  peace  which  did  not  recognize  that 
the  loyalists — who  came  in  to  save  the  situation — were  to 
have  the  first  claim  on  any  work  they  could  or  wanted  to  do 
and  also  the  right  to  exclude  any  of  the  former  men  that 
they  wished.  It  has  been  a  great  lesson  to  the  union  leaders 
to  find  that  outside  of  the  organized  unions  is  another  and 
bigger  union,  namely  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  when 
that  part  of  the  union  thinks  it  is  being  sat  upon  in  the 
interests  of  classes  it  has  only  to  bestir  itself  to  wipe  out 
any  agglomeration  of  unions  that  ever  were.  It  will  be  a 
chastened  lot  of  men  who  return  to  work,  and  the  power  of 
the  strike  threat  has  probably  been  definitely  weakened,  if  not 
broken  altogether.  X. 
^m^  

A  writer  on  the  tercentenary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Register  of  Sasines,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1617,  has  un- 
earthed at  least  one  curious  fact.  It  is  that  the  instru- 
ment making  a  grant  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia  to  one  of 
the  first-created  Scottish  baronets  gives  him  "power  to 
dig,  if  he  will,  to  the  suburbes  of  hell  for  searching  of 
gold  mynes." 


The  British  victory  in  France  is  still  so  far  incomplete  that 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  measure  its  full  significance,  nor 
even  to  trace  its  exact  outlines  upon  the  map.  With  the 
main  details  of  the  attack  I  need  not  now  concern  myself. 
They  have  been  reported  day  by  day  in  the  public  press.  We 
know  that  the  British  suddenly  shifted  their  assault  from 
Ypres  to  a  portion  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  that  is  to  say 
to  the  area  between  Arras  and  St.  Quentin.  Their  main  ob- 
jective was  Cambrai,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  Cambrai  is 
still  in  German  hands,  but  its  speedy  fall  seems  probable. 
German  resistance  naturally  stiffened  after  the  first  shock 
and  as  reinforcements  were  hurried  to  the  threatened  area. 
Villages  immediately  to  the  west  of  Cambrai  that  were  carried 
in  the  first  assault  were  subsequently  retaken  by  German 
counter  attacks,  only  to  be  captured  again  by  renewed  British 
efforts.  At  the  moment  of  writing  on  Sunday  the  attacking 
forces  are  within  two  miles  of  Cambrai,  and  commanding 
the  high  ground  overlooking  the  town.  The  Germans  are 
fighting  desperately  to  recover  positions  so  vital  to  their 
general  defense,  but  the  reports  show  a  steady  but  slow 
British  advance  eastward.  The  example  of  Lens  must  make 
us  cautious  in  assuming  that  a  strongly  fortified  town  can  be 
easily  taken  even  when  its  assailants  are  within  its  suburbs. 
None  the  less  there  are  indications  that  the  doom  of  Cambrai 
will  not  be  long  delayed,  and  that  this  arch  stone  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line  is  crumbling.  When  I  say  that  it  is  difficult 
to  measure  the  full  significance  of  this  victory,  I  include  its 
moral  effects  upon  the  German  people,  and  this  is  a  factor 
of  constantly  increasing  importance,  and  perhaps  even  more 
vital  than  considerations  of  a  purely  military  nature.  Ger- 
many is  now  living  upon  her  nerves,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  she  is  living  upon  stimulants,  and 
not  upon  food.     And  we  all  know  the  end  of  that. 


But  so  far  as  the  purely  military  situation  is  concerned  it  is 
I  necessary  to  study  the  whole  battlefield   from   the   North   Sea 
,  to    Metz,   rather   than   the   four-inch   newspaper  maps   that   do 
[  no   more  than   illustrate  the  particular   area  under  immediate 
1  contest.     Now   the  tendency   of  the  battle  line  under  the   in- 
exorable   pressure    of   Allied   advance   has    been   to    straighten 
1  itself,   that  is   to   say  to   bring  itself   more  or  less  parallel   to 
j  the  Belgian  frontier.     At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  the  line 
ran  nearly  straight  north  and  south  from  Nieuport  to  Noyon, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Paris,  and  thence  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion  to   Verdun   and  Metz.     Roughly  speaking,   it   formed  the 
two  sides  of  a  square,  and  the  angle  at  Noyon,  where  the  line 
turned    east,    was    almost    a    right    angle.      It    had    remained 
"nearly  unchanged  since  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  when  the  two 
armies,  each  trying  to  outflank  the  other,  had  raced  northward 
j  until  stopped  by  the  sea.     It  was  the  beginning  of  the  "dead- 
]  lock"    that    pro-German    writers     assured    us    could    not    be 
I  broken  except  through  the  advent  of  a  German  peace.     Their 
solicitude    was    obviously    due   to    the    fear    that   it    could   and 
would  be  broken,   a  solicitude  that  we  now  see  to  have  been 
well    founded.      None   the   less   it   deceived   many. 


The  first  important  shifting  of  the  lines  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.  The  battle  of  the  Somme  had  forced 
the  Germans  from  Bapaume  and  Peronne,  and  had  wrested 
from  them  a  large  area  of  territory.  It  had  created  formid- 
able salients  into  the  German  lines,  and  it  can  not  be  too 
clearly  remembered  that  a  salient  must  be  straightened  out, 
either  by  being  hammered  in,  or  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  rest 
of  the  line  to  overtake  it.  The  battle  that  had  been  stopped 
by  the  winter  was  about  to  be  resumed,  when  the  Germans 
forestalled  the  inevitable,  and  evacuated  not  only  the  whole 
of  the  territory  under  immediate  dispute,  but  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  triangle  Arras-Noyon-Craonne.  It  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  salient  left  by  the  fighting  of  the  preceding  fall. 
It  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  salient  could  be  straightened, 
and  this  becomes  particularly  pertinent  when  we  observe  the 
resemblance  of  the  present  situation  at  Cambrai  with  the 
previous  situation  that  led  to  the  great  German  retreat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring.  The  new  Hindenburg  Line  was 
then  established  from  Arras — or  slightly  to  the  north  of 
Arras — to  Craonne,  thus  substituting  a  nearly  straight  line 
for  the  rectangular  formation  that  preceded  it.  The  southern 
part  of  the  north  and  south  line  was  thus  swung  eastward 
toward  the  Belgian  and  Luxumburg  frontiers.  In  this  way 
the  Germans  shortened  their  lines  and  economized  their  man 
power,  but  we  need  not  stop  to  examine  their  ridiculous  claim 
— intended  only  for  home  consumption — that  they  had  em- 
barrassed the  Allied  strategy,  or  that  their  retreat,  that  was 
in  every  way  compulsory,  was  a  "retreat  to  victory."  Once 
more  we  were  told  that  the  new  line  was  impregnable,  and 
that  there  was  another  "deadlock"  that  could  be  broken  only 
by  negotiations.  The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  Once 
more   these    futile   assurances   have   been   falsified. 


the  Ailette,  and  advanced  within  easy  range  of  Laon.  It 
now  seems  evident  that  the  Germans  were  long  contem- 
plating a  further  retreat  from  the  Hindenburg  Line  toward 
the  Belgian  frontier,  and  that  their  attack  upon  the  French 
lines  in  the  south  was  intended  to  facilitate  such-  a  move. 
The  Hindenburg  Line  in  its  retreat  would  have  to  pass  across 
the  face  of  the  French  army  on  the  Aisne  heights,  and  it 
was  therefore  imperative  that  the  French  forces  should  be 
dislodged  before  such  a  move  could  be  made.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  had  now  transferred  his  attacks  to  Ypres,  and  had 
been  so  far  successful  as  to  render  the  necessity  of  a  Ger- 
man retreat  still  more  emergent.  The  Germans  indeed  were 
in  a  predicament.  Their  northern  line  as  well  as  the  Hinden- 
burg Line  was  swaying  at  both  extremities  under  British 
and  French  blows.  A  withdrawal  was  urgently  demanded, 
but  a  withdrawal  was  rendered  doubly  difficult,  first  because 
of  its  military  dangers,  and  secondly  because  of  its  effect 
upon  German  public  opinion  that  was  growing  restive  and 
inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  another  "'retreat  to  victory." 


Much  to  the  German  surprise,  the  new  Hindenburg  Line 
was  not  attacked  except  at  its  extremities,  that  is  to  say  at 
the  points  where  it  was  hinged  to  the  old  fortifications.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  made  tremendous  assaults  around  Arras,  Oppy, 
Gavrelle,  and  Fresnoy.  At  times  it  seemed  as  though  he 
might  break  through,  and  he  did  indeed  win  territory,  but 
the  Germans  patched  up  the  breaches  in  their  lines,  and 
effectually  hardened  their  resistance.  The  French  at  the 
southern  hinge  had  somewhat  better  luck.  They  took 
Craonne,  and  threatened  Laon,  but  the  Crown  Prince  began 
his  attacks  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  toward  Rheims,  and 
along  the  line  to  Verdun,  and  no  critical  gains  were  made  by 
the  French  until  their  assault  of  a  month  ago,  when  they 
cleared    the    Chemin    des    Dames,    forced   the    Germans    across 


This  brings  us  to  the  last  and  the  most  remarkable  battle 
of  the  war,  the  one  "that  has  just  been  fought.  At  present 
we  know  only  the  bare  facts,  and  it  may  be  many  days 
before  its  full  results  become  apparent.  The  Hindenburg 
Line    has   been   in    a    somnolent    state    since   its   establishment 

ith  the  exception  of  the  attacks  upon  its  two  ends,  near 
Arras  and  at  Craonne.  It  was  probably  lightly  held,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  Germans  had  confidently  withdrawn 
some  of  its  defenders  for  the  purpose  of  the  Italian  offensive. 
None  the  less  its  fortifications  were  enormously  strong,  as 
defensive  strength  was  measured  before  the  advent  of  the 
tank.  The  British  commander  was  able  to  amass  an  attack- 
ing force  sufficient  to  cover  over  thirty  miles  of  line,  and  he 
seems  to  have  done  this  without  arousing  the  slightest  sus- 
picion in  his  enemy's  mind.  A  large  number  of  tanks  were 
also  collected,  and  with  an  equal  secrecy,  a  feat  of  modern 
war  as  remarkable  as  any  that  has  been  seen,  and  one  that 
certainly  does  not  sustain  the  customary  attribution  to  the 
German  army  of  a  superhuman  military  ability.  There  was 
no  preliminary  bombardment,  and  therefore  no  warning  of 
the  British  intention.  The  tanks  did  everything  that  could 
be  expected  from  prolonged  artillery  work,  and  more.  They 
passed  through  the  wire  entanglements  as  though  they  were 
not  there.  The  infantry  followed  them,  and  attacked  so  un- 
expectedly that  there  was  no  real  opposition  until  the  rear 
lines  had  been  reached.  The  first  reports  said  that  the  Ger- 
man lines  had  been  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  five  miles.  A 
day  later  were  were  told  that  this  had  been  increased  to  six 
miles,  and  that  Cambrai  was  under  fire  and  was  burning. 
Presumably  the  six-mile  advance  was  not  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  line  extending  from  Arras  to  St.  Quentin. 
The  advance  would  probably  take  a  curved  formation,  with 
the  heaviest  pressure  in  the  centre,  which  would  be  opposite 
Cambrai.  The  success  was  timidly  admitted  by  the  German 
bulletins,  which  at  the  same  time  claimed  insignificant  advan- 
tages at  the  two  extremities.  None  the  less  those  bulletins 
follow  their  usual  dishonest  plan  of  attributing  extravagant 
intentions  to  the  attack,  and  then  claiming  that  they  were 
foiled.  

It  is  likely  that  news  of  a  still  more  stirring  nature  will  be 
available  very  quickly.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
British  expect  a  much  greater  success  than  has  been  fore- 
shadowed by  their  conservative  bulletins.  The  use  of  cavalry 
is  significant,  since  cavalry  would  probably  be  used  for  a 
turning  movement,  which  would  become  possible  only  with 
the  complete  piercing  of  the  German  lines.  If  the  lines 
should  actually  be  pierced,  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  peril  of  the  German  army.  It  must  retreat  over 
a  length  of  at  least  a  hundred  miles,  and  it  would  be  lucky 
to  be  able  to  retreat  at  all.  Such  a  movement  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  thirty-odd  miles  of  line  under  attack.  It 
would  probably  involve  the  whole  line  from  the  North  Sea 
to  Laon,  and  this  would  uncover  the  flank  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  must  then  also  fall  back.  The  French  would 
at  once  attack  on  the  east  and  west  line  from  Laon  to  Verdun, 
and  the  possible  results  to  the  Germans  are  hardly  calculable. 
It  is  the  most  interesting  and  vital  situation  that  has  yet 
been  seen.  The  battle  of  the  Marne  was  the  first  great  act 
in  the  drama,  and  this  may  easily  be  the  last.  Cambrai  is  an 
important  railroad  centre  that  is  vital  to  the  munitioning  of 
the  German  lines,  and  even  though  the  city  itself  is  not  taken, 
its  railroad  value  has  disappeared.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Hindenburg  Line  can  now  maintain  its  position  with  so 
powerful  a  wedge  driven  deeply  into  its  centre.  Indeed  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  can  not  maintain  its  position,  and  that  it  is 
doomed.  It  would  have  retreated  two  months  ago  but  for 
the  danger  from  the  French  in  the  south,  and  for  the  still 
greater  danger  from  the  German  public  at  home.  It  is  now 
in  a  much  more  dangerous  position  than  it  was  then.  Indeed 
it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  its  peril  if  the  speedy  cap- 
ture of  Cambrai  should  compel  it  to  fall  back  while  in  actual 
contact  with  the  advancing  lines  of  the  British.  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  intensive  preparations  for  a  retreat  are  now 
being  made,  and  that  the  desperate  defense  of  Cambrai  is 
intended  not  so  much  to  save  the  city  as  to  gain  time  for  a 
more  secure  withdrawal.       

The  Italian  situation  has  improved,  but  it  is  still  too  early 
to  say  that  a  retreat  from  the  Piave  positions  will  not  be 
necessary.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  chief  danger  to 
the  Italians  does  not  lie  in  the  direct  attacks  upon  the  Piave 
positions  and  in  German  efforts  to  pass  the  river,  but  rather 
in  the  German  attempt  to  move  southward  from  the  northern 
mountains  to  the  rear  of  the  Italian  army.  The  aren  t!;-i1 
actually  contains  the  greatest  danger  is  immediately 
of  the  mountains  between   the   Rivers   Piave  and  Brer.; 
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as  tar  westward  as  Asiago.  It  is  here  that  the  Teutons  have 
won  whatever  success  has  come  to  their  arras,  and  it  is  the 
bulletins  that  relate  to  this  area  that  should  be  most  carefully 
scanned.  But  it  may  be  said  again  that  a  further  Italian  I 
retreat  is'  not  an  Italian  defeat,  and  it  may  be  said  also 
that  every  day  of  delay  is  to  the  Italian  advantage.  French 
and  British  reinforcements  are  now  in  touch  with  the  Italian 
forces,  and  the  prospect  is  in  every  way  brighter  than  it  was  j 
a  week  ago.  The  Italians  have  now  shown  their  expected 
mettle.  The  German  bulletins  admit  a  preponderance  of  num- 
bers in  favor  of  the  Italians,  and  they  confess  that  the  situa- 
tion is  a  difficult  one,  which  is  suggestive  of  their  old  methods 
of  preparing  their  people  at  home  for  one  more  disappoint- 
ment. So  far  as  the  main  German  purpose  with  regard  to. 
Italy  is  concerned  we  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  has 
failed.  The  Italian  army  can  not  now  be  crushed  in  the 
absence  of  some  colossal  piece  of  new  treachery  or  of  in- 
competence. If  it  should  be  compelled  to  fall  back  it  will 
fight  again  as  it  is  now  fighting,  that  is  to  say  with  a  mag- 
nificent courage  that  exacts  from  the  Germans  a  far  higher 
price  for  their  gains  than  those  gains  are  worth.  Germany 
would  not  have  undertaken  her  present  offensive  against  Italy 
if  she  had  foreseen  the  situation  that  now  exists.  In  other  I 
words  she  acted  with  that  sub-human  stupidity  that  has  been 
the  distinctive  mark  of  her  high  command  since  the  first 
colossal  mistake  in  Belgium.  What  would  she  not  now  give 
if  she  could  use  the  army  in  Italy  for  the  defense  of  her  ; 
western  front?  That  army  in  Italy  is  biting  a  file.  A  real 
military  success — that  is  to  say  a  war-winning  success — is 
now  hardly  possible  to  it.  It  is  interned.  Even  under  the  | 
most  favorable  circumstances  it  can  do  no  more  than  advance 
from  one  hell  to  another. 


HUMAN  DEBRIS  OF  WAR. 


Miss  Ashe's  Observations  of  Relief  Work  Among  the   "Rl 
patries  "  of  France  and  Belgium. 


The  situation  in  Russia  continues  to  be  bad,  but  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  cursory  glances  would  suggest.  We  have  probably 
seen  the  worst  of  it.  It  is  true  that  Russia  is  not  fighting 
and  is  not  likely  to  fight  yet  awhile,  thanks  to  her  particular 
breed  of  pacifists,  who  are  not  at  all  unlike  our  own,  but 
with  the  excuse  that  ours  have  not  of  an  invincible  ignorance. 
They  have  probably  cost  the  world  a  million  lives.  But  so 
far  as  the  military  situation  is  concerned  it  is  not  likely 
now  to  grow  worse  unless  Russia  should  liberate  her  pris- 
oners, and  we  may  suppose  that  they  are  not  exactly  in  fighting 
trim.  It  is  probable  that  Germany  has  now  withdrawn  as 
many  men  from  that  front  as  she  can  spare,  and  indeed  more, 
in  view  of  the  uncertain  situation  that  always  exists  with  a 
revolution.  Germany  knows  the  full  value  of  the  Bolsheviki 
government,  and  that  there  may  be  a  tremendous  reaction  at 
any  moment.  She  will  not  abandon  the  Russian  front  wholly, 
nor  withdraw  any  considerable  further  bodies  of  troops.  Her 
optimism  with  regard  to  Russia  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  our 
pessimism.  Sidney  Corvn. 

San  Francisco,  November  28,   1917. 


A  city  now  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  noted 
for  its  tanneries  is  Hebron,  near  Jerusalem.  This  city, 
according  to  the  Bible,  was  built  seven  years  before 
Zoan,  and  Zoan  was  originally  Tanis,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Egyptian  delta  in  the  second  millennium  before 
Christ.  Hebron  was  known,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  as  Kirjath-Arba,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  giants.  The  tanneries  of  Hebron  engage  in  the 
tanning  of  skins  for  carrying  water.  The  skin  of  the 
animal  is  made  water-tight  and  sewed  up  with  the  hair 
on  the  outside,  after  which  tanning  material  is  pumped 
into  the  bag  which  is  so  formed.  After,  being  fully  in- 
flated by  the  tanning  fluid,  these  skins  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  condition  until  thoroughly  tanned,  when 
they  are  used  as  sacks  for  carrying  water. 


One  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  favorite  efforts  consists  in 
camouflaging  people  as  to  his  height.  A  former  lady- 
in-waiting  to  the  empress  says:  "I  dare  say  very  few 
people  have  a  correct  notion  of  the  emperor's  height, 
for,  as  he  is  seldom  seen  without  a  helmet  terminating 
in  a  point,  the  public  is  mystified,  and  even  close  ob- 
servers are  apt  to  be  deceived.  In  the  palace  this 
question  is  never  openly  discussed,  but  I  heard  the 
Kaiserin  tell  the  over-inquisitive  Prince  Eitel  Fritz 
once  or  twice  that  his  father  measured  five  feet  eight 
inches.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  a  mistake;  five  feet  five  or 
six  inches  is  the  highest  measure  that  even  Adjutant 
Count  Moltke,  who  has  a  very  sure  eye  in  such  mat- 
ters, gives  him." 

It  has  been  computed  that  there  are  now  15,135,236 
women  voters  in  the  world,  exclusive  of  the  6,000,000 
who  will  soon  be  enfranchised  in  Great  Britain,  the 
3,673.909  in  Mexico  (whose  position  is  in  some  doubt), 
and  the  many  millions  who  will  probably  soon  be  en- 
franchised in  Russia.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
8,557,308;  in  five  Canadian  provinces,  1,075,265;  Aus- 
tralia, 2,141.970;  Norway,  1,234,630;  Denmark,  803,- 
986;  Finland,  750.997;  New  Zealand,  527,833;  Iceland 
24,874,  and  Isle  of  Man,  18,373. 


Of  the  209  clippers  that  sailed  from  Baltimore  during 
the  war  of  1812  not  one  was  captured  by  the  British. 
A  clipper  ship— the  Lightning— averaged  1S;X  knots 
for  a  twenty-four-hour  run,  which  means  that  she 
m  tst  have  attained  more  than  20  knots  an  hour  during 
spurts.  The  climax  of  the  clipper's  glory  came  be- 
t  ■  reen  1851  and  1S56.  By  the  former  year  American 
mnage  was  3,718,640  against  4,332,085  owned  in  the 
^.itish  Empire. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe  of  San  Francisco,  well  known 
in  connection  with  social  service  at  home,  has  now  for 
some  months  been  in  France  and  Switzerland  actively 
employed  in  a  branch  of  relief  work  whose  official  title 
is  "Care  of  the  Needy  and  Repatriated  Children  of 
France" — which  includes  children  of  all  states  and  con- 
ditions, sick  or  well,  who  have  by  the  chances  of  war 
been  thrown  on  the  charity  of  strangers.  The  Argo- 
naut has  been  permitted  to  excerpt  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  letters  written  from  time  to  time  by  Miss 
Ashe  to  members  of  her  family  at  home. 

Writing  under  date  of  October  12th  from  Evian  les 
Bains,  Miss  Ashe  says:  "Each  time  here  you  imagine 
that  you  have  witnessed  the  depths  of  misery  until  you 
have  taken  the  next  step.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  give  you  any  picture  of  the  arrival  of  trains  here 
twice  a  day  bringing  in  'repatries'  from  Belgium.  These 
poor  creatures  arrive  by  trainloads  of  500  night  and 
morning.  You  can  imagine  how  dirty  and  tired  they 
are  after  three  days  and  nights  on  the  crowded  train — 
no  sleeping  accommodations,  the  cars  filled  with  para- 
lyzed and  decrepit  old  people  and  babies  and  children. 
This  morning  an  Old  People's  Home  arrived — 150  old 
men.  mostly  blind  and  paralyzed. 

"We  have  eight  American  ambulances  to  meet  the 
train — this  under  arrangement  made  by  Dr.  Lucas — so 
the  march  to  the  Casino  is  not  so  painful  as  it  was 
formerly  when  they  had  to  walk.  The  poor  people 
have  taken  three  long,  painful  journeys — first  from 
their  villages  to  other  French  towns,  then  to  Belgium, 
from   Belgium  here,  and  now  they  ask,  'What  next?' 

"Many  children  get  lost  in  the  crowd  and  are  ter- 
ribly frightened.  Little  girls  seem  to  be  the  worst 
affected.  They  have  a  strange  frightened  look  that  is 
most  pitiful.  It  is  all  wonderfully  ordered  for  them 
here  by  the  Lyons  Committee.  A  Mme.  Gilet  Motte 
organized  the  whole  thing.  She  came  to  meet  a  niece 
when  they  first  began  this  business  of  sending  re- 
patriated children  home  to  France  and  was  so  inspired 
at  the  tragedy  of  it  all  that  she  has  worked  day  and 
night  ever  since  for  these  poor  creatures. 

"After  leaving  the  train  the  poor  creatures  are  taken 
to  the  Casino,  and  the  procession  they  make  is  a  heart- 
rending sight  of  the  refugees  marching  along  the 
winding  road  laden  with  bundles  and  babies — just 
hobbling  along.  At  the  Casino,  which  is  a  large  place, 
the  arrivals  are  comfortably  seated  and  fed.  After 
dinner  (or  breakfast,  as  it  may  be)  a  French  official 
appears  in  evening  clothes,  high  silk  hat  and  tri-color 
silk  scarf  with  gold  fringe  around  his  waist,  stands  on  a 
platform  and  makes  a  stirring  speech  of  welcome, 
which  is  received  with  tears  and  shouts  of  Vive  la 
France!  Then  the  bands  plays  the  national  anthem 
and  the  refugees  march  out  to  be  ticketed.  Each  wears 
a  tag  until  he  is  finally  placed — a  green  tag  for  'no 
friends,'  pink  for  'relations  expecting  him  somewhere 
in  France.'  and  white  for  'detained  because  of  illness 
in  his  or  her  family.'  It  is  for  the  latter,  when  it  is  a 
child,  that  our  hospital  and  convalescent  home  is  being 
established.  We  have  an  ideal  villa,  formerly  a  hotel, 
with  modern  plumbing.  There  are  three  buildings 
looking  directly  out  from  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Geneva.     We  will  begin  with  100  beds. 

"One  great  difficulty  we  have  is  getting  people  who 
speak  French  to  help  with  the  children.  Very  few 
girls   care   to   work  with   children — the   blesses  appeal 

more.     Miss   M would  be  much   more  help   with 

children  than  in  the  military  hospital.  There  are  more 
over  here  for  that  work  than  are  needed.  Nobody  can 
help  in  the  children's  work  who  does  not  speak  French. 
Fortunately  my  work  is  organization,  so  that  French 
is  not  so  important." 

Writing  again  from  Evain,  under  date  of  October 
14th,  Miss  Ashe  says :  "I  thought  yesterday  that  noth- 
ing could  be  sadder  than  the  sight  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures landing  at  Evian  homeless,  penniless,  and  forlorn, 
but  with  joy  in  their  faces  at  being  again  in  France. 
The  invariable  answer,  if  you  ask  if  they  are  fatigued 
after  three  days  of  frightful  discomfort,  is:  'I  was, 
but  now  I  am  in  France.'  The  sorrow  of  it  is  that 
their  troubles  are  anything  but  at  an  end.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  them  homes  is  appalling.  When  you 
think  of  1000  people  of  helpless  ages,  worn,  dirty,  and 
without  any  sort  of  means,  arriving  in  one  small  town 
each  day  you  can  imagine  the  problem.  If  they  are 
not  quickly  moved  on  the  congestion  is  terrific." 

Later  on  the  train  to  Paris :  "I  began  this  letter  yes- 
terday just  after  meeting  a  train  with  600  Belgium 
children  under  twelve  years.  It  was  a  tragic  experi- 
ence. Two-thirds  of  the  children  were  taken  from 
their  parents  and  sent  to  France  to  be  supported.  The 
majority  arrived  in  a  very  excited,  happy  state  of  mind. 
shouting  Vive  la  France!  But  many  little  girls  wept 
bitterly.  They  marched  to  the  Casino,  where  they 
were  feted  and  given  flags.  After  a  good  dinner  the 
Prefect  made  a  speech  of  welcome  and  the  band  played 
the  national  air.  You  should  have  seen  that  mob  of 
pathetic,  underfed,  grimy,  helpless  infants  standing  on 
the  benches  waving  their  Belgian  and  French  flags 
violently  and  singing  at  the  tops  of  their  voices.  It 
was  quite  too  much  for  the  older  girls,  who  put  their 
heads  in  their  arms  and  sobbed  uncontrollably.     These 


children  were  facing  starvation  and  their  mothers 
parted  with  them  to  save  them.  They  leave  Evian  this 
evening  to  be  scattered  over  France.  The  Belgian 
government  is  looking  out  for  them.  I  was  shocked 
to  see  many  little  boys  of  six  or  eight  years  calmly 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  they  were  all  given  wine  to 
drink  at  dinner.     Our  standards  are  different." 

Paris,  October  15th:  "I  arrived  here  this  morning 
completely  exhausted  after  sitting  up  all  night  in  a 
closed  compartment  with  five  other  persons.  Even  poor 
as  the  accommodation  was  I  was  lucky  to  get  it.  Many 
slept  on  the  floor  in  the  car.  Our  work  at  Evian  is 
the  installation  of  a  children's  hospital.  I  think  I 
wrote  you  that  1000  French  people  from  the  north  of 
France  who  had  been  deported  to  Belgium  are  being 
sent  from  there  each  day  to  Evian.  It  is  a  herculean 
task  to  find  lodgings  for  them  for  a  night  or  two  at 
Evian,  and  then  find  homes  for  them  anywhere  in 
France.  The  majority  of  them  are  absolutely  helpless 
— many  of  them  tiny  babies  carried  oftentimes  by 
sixteen-year-old  mothers — Bosche  babies,  of  course. 
This  has  been  going  on  since  last  February — 500  at 
6:30  a.  m.  and  500  at  7  p.  in.  Frenchwomen  meet  the 
train  and  help  the  sick  and  the  feeble,  of  whom  there 
are  many  ambulance  loads,  our  Red  Cross  furnishing 
the  cars  and  drivers.  As  you  look  at  these  poor  crea- 
tures laden  with  their  pitiful  all,  baskets  and  bundles 
filled  with  strange  treasures,  you  find  that  it  is  the  sur- 
vival of  the  unfit  that  Germany  is  giving  back  to 
France.  On  Sunday  680  Belgian  children  arrived,  some 
of  them  orphans,  but  the  majority  taken  from  their 
families  because  their  fathers  have  refused  to  work  for 
the  Germans.  I  described  their  arrival  in  a  letter  of 
two  or  three  days  ago,  which  will  probably  arrive  con- 
currently with  this.  I  have  never  been  so  overcome  in 
my  life  as  when  witnessing  the  arrival  of  these  children. 
We  all  were  much  moved.  Our  doctor  examined  the 
children  during  the  afternoon,  and  any  sick  children 
who  come  in  the  future  will  go  to  our  hospital.  *  *  * 
I  return  Friday  to  Evian  with  eleven  nurses  and  shall 
be  there  for  about  two  weeks  to  get  the  organization 
into  working  shape.  Everything  we  do  is  very  dif- 
ficult, as  we  have  to  satisfy  the  French  officials  as  well 
as  ourselves." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Charles  Piez  of  Chicago,  who  is  now  acting  chief 
of  the  Emergency  Shipping  Board,  is  president  of 
the  Link  Belt  Company,  which  does  not  build  ships. 
He  has  been  appointed  as  an  executive  who  "gets 
things  done." 

Professor  Eden,  the  new  Swedish  premier,  has  long 
been  a  professor  of  history  at  Upsala,  the  Oxford  of 
Sweden.  For  about  a  decade  he  has  been  associated 
with  politics  on  the  Liberal  side.  The  professor  is  a 
quiet,  unassuming  man,  without  any  of  the  qualifica- 
tions popularly  associated  with  the  political  worker. 

William  Adamson,  the  new  chairman  of  the  British 
Labor  Party,  is  fifty-four  years  of  age,  born  and  reared 
a  miner.  Observers  say  that  in  him  are  united  a  re- 
markably shrewd  head  for  affairs  and  a  large  heart, 
with  a  quick  sympathy  for  the  people.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  retiring  of  men  and  one  of  the  kindliest.  He 
has  never  been  in  the  limelight,  and  of  his  own  accord 
never  will  be. 

Former  Premier  Ribot  of  France  is  described  by 
Charles  H.  Grasty,  the  American  correspondent,  as  the 
"Grand  Old  Man  of  France."  "He  reminded  me  in 
some  ways,"  says  Mr.  Grasty,  "of  a  Presbyterian  elder 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  where  Scotch  sentiment  and 
tradition  are  almost  as  dominant  as  they  are  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  resembles  St.  Paul  in  Titian's  famous  paint- 
ing. M.  Ribot  has  the  dignity  and  reserve  of  the  old- 
fashioned  gentleman." 

Captain  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  who  is  serving  on 
the  staff  of  General  Pershing  in  France,  is  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New  York  City.  He  is  to  assume  the  im- 
portant work  of  being  historian  of  the  American  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Hill  is  an  ardent  Yale  man,  identified  with 
the  contemporary  literary  activities  of  the  university. 
Some  of  Mr.  Hill's  substantial  contributions  to  his 
profession  are  his  books  on  "Lincoln  the  Lawyer"  and 
"Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law." 

Havelock  Wilson,  head  of  the  British  Seamen's 
Union,  who  has  recently  been  honored  with  the  Order 
of  the  Empire  in  recognition  of  his  public  services, 
is  described  by  Edward  Marshall,  the  American  inter- 
viewer, as  "an  elderly  and  crippled  man,  whose  smile, 
however,  is  not  halt.  He  is  plainly  of  the  people ;  in 
his  eyes  is  that  quality  so  indescribable  in  print  which 
means  leadership.  He  is  a  plain  sailor  who  likes  to  say 
that  he  can  never  be  anything  more  than  an  A.  B. 

Premier  Painleve  of  France  is  thus  described  by  a 
well-known  American  correspondent:  "Painleve  runs 
as  cool  as  a  fine  high-speed  engine.  He  accomplishes 
much,  but  doesn't  seem  in  a  hurry.  In  a  previous  letter 
I  remarked  on  the  billiard-tables  kept  in  the  anteroom 
of  the  minister  of  war.    When  I  interviewed  him  there 

;  was  none  of  the  affectation  of  haste  with  which  an 
official  usually  attempts  to  impress  the  representative 
of  the  press.     'How  much  time  can  you  give  me,  Mr. 

|  Minister?'  I  inquired  at  the  outset.    All  you  want,'  was 

'  the  amiable  reply." 


December  1.  1917. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  COURT. 


Count  Roger  de  Resseguier   Describes   the   Life  and  Family 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 


Readers  of  these  memoirs  of  Count  Roger  de  Res- 
seguier will  not  find  in  them  any  revelations  of  the 
devious  diplomacies  of  the  Court  of  Austria.  The 
count  was  the  son  of  Francis  Joseph's  court  chamber- 
lain. His  mother  also  was  attached  to  the  court,  but 
the  memoirs  concern  the  lighter  things  of  life  rather 
than  the  graver,  and  they  are  valuable  for  the  light 
that  they  throw  upon  personalities,  and  not  upon  state- 
craft. 

For  example,  we  have  an  account  of  the  court  enter- 
tainments during  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Francis 
Joseph : 

Now  the  men  grouped  themselves  on  one  side,  the  ladies 
on  the  other.  There  was  a  big  empty  space  in  the  middle  so 
that  the  servants  could  draw  a  curtain  that  hung  on  a  rope 
from  one  wall  to  the  other  at  a  little  more  than  a  man's 
height  above  the  floor.  It  was  of  rich  red  velvet,  with  long 
gilded  fringes  that  shivered  and  glittered  in  the  splendor  of 
the  illuminations.  These  fringes,  unlike  most  things  in  this 
world,  were  there  for  an  object.  All  the  girls  were  drawn  up 
in  a  row  behind  the  curtain  and  each  had  to  show  a  little  foot 
under  the  fringes,  and  one  hand — I  forget  whether  it  was  the 
right  or  the  left — had  to  be  stretched  out  above  the  rope. 

It  was  a  fancy  fair  of  feet  and  hands,  where  the  men  had 
to  choose  partners  from  these  graceful  indications.  When 
all  the  choices  had  been  made,  the  curtain  fell,  each  claimed 
his  partner,  and  the  dance  began. 

Young  women  who  valued  their  virtue  were  not 
willing  to  dance  with  the  emperor.  He  came  too  close, 
and  we  are  told  that  his  marriage  rendered  him  no  less 
dangerous : 

Francis  Joseph  was  married,  but  his  wise  courtiers  thought 
that  he  required  a  mistress ;  they  were  quite  observant  men, 
you  see. 

Poor,  wretched  emperors !  Not  being  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  loves  must  interfere  sadly  with  the  course  of  true 
affection.  Not  theirs  the  peasant's  wench  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine of  the  fields  or  the  unknown  beauty  in  the  whirlpool  of 
high  festival  or  dreamy  poetic  murmurs  in  the  moonlight. 
A  lady  does  not  go  out  and  do  her  own  marketing  when  she 
has  a  cook  to  send ;  and  so  for  the  imperial  amours  there 
are  special  functionaries  in  every  well-ordered  court. 

Naturally  we  find  much  space  devoted  to  the  tragic 
death  of  Prince  Rudolph  and  his  mistress,  Marie 
Vecsera.  The  lady's  name  was  not  mentioned  until 
concealment  became  impossible: 

Meanwhile,  another  circumstance  had  come  to  change  the 
channels  of  the  chatter.  It  was  kept  secret  for  two  or  three 
days,   then  it  leaked  out. 

Baroness  Marie  Vecsera,  one  of  the  best-known  girls  in 
Vienna  society,  though  not  of  the  higher  aristocracy,  had 
died  in  the  same  castle  of  Meyerling  on  the  same  night  of 
the  30th   of  January. 

How  did  it  happen?  Count  Hoyos  and  Duke  Philip  of 
Coburg  could  have  told,  for  they  were  in  the  shooting-box 
with  the  Archduke  and  Marie  Vecsera.  But  they  told  nothing, 
and  the  public  had  to  return  to  the  embroideries  of  their 
imagination. 

Some  one  said  that  the  Archduke  had  been  shot  in  the 
park  and  that  Marie  Vecsera  poisoned  herself  when  his  body 
was  brought  in.  This  was  the  more  credible  because  she  was 
known  to  have  a  romantic  temperament.  Rudolph's  coachman 
said  he  had  driven  them  there  in  the  afternoon ;  and  when 
he  strolled  about  the  grounds  at  a  late  hour  he  perceived 
them  dallying  at  a  window,  singing  some  of  the  songs  of  the 
hour.  But  she  died  of  wounds,  some  one  else  reported. 
Then  there  must  have  been  a  double  suicide :  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  die  in  each  other's  arms.  The  wound  was 
in  her  spine,  said  one  who  knew.  In  that  case  she  must  have 
leaped  out  of  bed  and  tried  to  escape,  whereupon  Rudolph 
stabbed  her  in  the  back.  All  agreed  that  both  bodies  had 
been   found  stark  naked. 

The  author  has  his  own  explanation  of  the  horrid 
business,  but  with  that  we  need  not  concern  ourselves. 
It  does  not  matter.  Murders  of  passion  and  jealousy 
are  common  enough  everywhere. 

Another  degenerate  of  an  even  worse  type  than  Ru- 
dolph was  the  Archduke  Otho,  who  drank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  drunk  and  tied  his  attendants  to  hot 
stoves : 

One  night  at  his  Castle  of  Augarten  he  held  high  revelry 
with  his  adjutants  and  other  boon  companions.  The  cham- 
pagne had  flowed  in  torrents  and  if  the  Archduke  was  roaring 
drunk,  the  legs  of  his  courtiers  were  not  very  steady  either. 
The  usual  discussion  turned  to  feminine  charms  when  they 
are  not  concealed  by  inconvenient  veils.  And  all  of  a  sudden 
the  Archduke,  staggering  to  his  feet,  invited  the  whole  party 
to  accompany  him  to  the  bridal  chamber,  where  his  poor  wife, 
Marie  Josephine,  was  in  bed,  perhaps  making  bitter  reflec- 
tions over  the  infidelities  and  escapades  of  her  merry  hus- 
band. 

When  they  were  all  in  the  room  the  Archduke  shouted, 
"Now  you  shall  see  how  beautiful  my  wife  is." 

Then  he  tore  off  the  bedclothes  and  his  unfortunate  wife 
had  to  take  refuge  under  the  bed.  One  of  those  present  has 
related  how  the  Archduchess'  master  of  ceremonies,  who,  like 
herself,  was  a  Saxon,  sought  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to  save 
his  mistress  from  this  humiliation  and  then  ran  off  at  once 
to  telephone  to  the  emperor. 

Sexual  irregularities  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Court  of  Austria.  William  I  of  Germany  also  had 
his  indiscretions,  and  notably  with  the  actress,  Frau 
Augsberger,  who  had  a  child : 

Between  the  cares  of  a  war  with  Denmark  and  another 
with  Austria,  he  had  come  to  seek  a  little  relaxation  at  a 
theatre.  He  noticed  the  young  actress.  Her  face  was 
familiar;  it  seemd  a  face  he  had  known  long  ago,  but  a 
face  that  had  not  changed,  while  he  had  grown  considerably 
older.  Like  many  things  we  see  after  many  years,  it  made 
him  feel  sad,  for  it  seemed  to  say,  "You  go  on  your  way 
and  I  remain  always  the  same."  His  memory  supplied  the 
girl  with  a  helmet,  a  sword,  and  a  black  shield.  There  in 
front  of  him  stood  the  ghost  of  his  incomparable  Jungfrau 
von   Orleans. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  horrid  evening  a  young  actress 
and  an  old  sovereign  sat  eating  and  drinking  together  in  a 


private  room.  It  was  a  hot  July,  the  perfume  of  the  Thier- 
garten  trees  came  in  at  the  open  windows,  and  the  air  seemed 
laden  with  kisses.  The  confidences  became  more  intimate 
and  the  old  sovereign  delved  into  the  recesses  of  his  mem- 
ory. He  told  her  how  she  reminded  him  of  an  actress  called 
Augsberger  whom  he  had  known  long  ago  when  she  played 
Joan  of  Arc.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  old  sovereign  and 
the  young  actress  discovered  they  were  father  and  daughter. 
It  was  perhaps  lucky  that  the  discovery  occurred  in  time. 

The  emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  was  a  tragical  figure, 
but  he  had  his  consolations,  and  at  an  age  when  con- 
solations of  this  sort  are  usually  forgotten : 

Well,  in  spite  of  all  his  griefs,  Francis  Joseph  often  con- 
trived  to   amuse   himself.      Sometimes   rather  cruelly  perhaps, 


The  Cynic  Butterfly.     From   "Revived   Cynic's  Calendar.' 
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as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Belfiore  and  the  hundred 
executions  after  the  Hungarian  revolution.  But  as  a  rule 
fairly  innocently.  He  was  a  regular  patron  of  the  drama, 
especially  at  the  Burg  Theatre,  and  his  artistic  enthusiasm 
often  led  him  to  send  a  sudden  invitation  to  the  leading 
lady  to  visit  him  in  his  imperial  apartment,  even  though  the 
hour  was  quite  late.  The  good,  inquisitive  people  of  Vienna 
have  related  dozens  and  dozens  of  instances  of  such  august 
interest  in  the  dramatic  art  of  the  nation.  The  only  person 
who  saw  any  harm  in  it  was  that  strange  Empress  Elisabeth, 
and  she  had  so  little  intelligence  that  her  Viennese  subjects 
used   to    call   her   "the   little    Bavarian   goose."      Intelligent   or 


used  to  bite  and  ruminate  for  a  long  time.  His  dinners  were 
very  frugal:  a  little  broth,  a  small  piece  of  boiled  beef  with 
very  few  vegetables,  often  a  flour-pudding,  and  two  fingers 
of  wine  with  much  mineral  water.  Take  note  of  this  bill  of 
fare:  it  may  be  the  secret  of  living  to  be  eighty-six.  And  the 
emperor's  light  meal  was  just  the  same  at  the  Hoftafel,  or 
court  banquet.  But  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  shrewd  enough 
to  take  precautions  with  the  cooks  for  the  provision  of  an 
opulent  repast.  It  passes  by  whatever  it  does  not  specially 
fancy,  for  it  knows  that  there  are  better  dishes  to  follow. 
The  wines  are  excellent,  but,  according  to  etiquette,  served 
sparingly,  so  much  so  that  the  devotees  of  Bacchus,  especially 
Orientals,  are  wont  to  appropriate  the  bumpers  of  abstemious 
neighbors.  And  afterwards  there  is  a  scramble  for  the  rich 
boxes  of  sweetmeats  from  Sacher,  Gerstner,  Denimel,  and 
other  celebrated  confectioners.  These  are  all  carried  away, 
and  the  ladies  are  the  most  shameless  in  pursuit  of  them. 

The  emperor  had  a  stubborn  and  a  misguided  will, 
and  it  was  due  to  this,  we  are  told,  that  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  was  lost: 

Dumb  and  obedient,  according  to  rule,  the  council  approved 
the  imperial  will.  And  it  was  quickly  followed  by  Sadowa 
and  a  court-martial  on  Benedek  and  the  beginning  of  Aus- 
tria's enslaving  by  Germany.  And  now  comes  the  joint 
campaign  in  the  Carpathians,  which,  even  won,  will  always 
prove  the  worst  of  defeats  for  Austria.  "Oh  !  save,  oh  !  save 
me  from  my  friends!"  Thus  was  this  emperor.  Out  of  his 
will,  harder  than  a  block  of  granite,  he  fashioned  a  sort  of 
uniform  to  wear  on  grand  occasions.  He  broke  the  will  of 
those  who  dwelt  about  him,  of  every  amorous  and  rebellious 
Archduke :  more  than  one  of  them  owes  his  moral  ruin  to 
the  firm  opposition  of  Francis  Joseph.  He  imposed  the  most 
serene  coldness  on  himself  and  his  griefs,  so  much  so  that, 
on  the  death  of  Elisabeth,  whom  he  had  surely  tortured 
enough,  he  could  actually  say,  "The  world  has  no  idea  how 
I  loved  that  women!"  He  held  his  head  erect  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  of  his  only  son ;  and  he  accompanied  his 
young  nephews  to  their  last  resting-place  as  though  he  were 
taking  a  stroll.  And  then,  at  eighty-four  years  of  age,  still 
with  an  iron  fist,  he  coldly,  wisely,  deliberately  set  Europe 
in  a  blaze.  Even  now  he  did  not  give  way.  It  was  time,  ac- 
cording to  him,  to  abandon  the  earthly  game.  Perhaps  he 
was  preparing  to  wrestle  with  the  supreme  will  of  the  Eternal 
Father   in  the   world  beyond  the  skies. 

Above  all  else,  the  emperor  was  a  soldier.  He  would 
forgive  everything  else  but  military  inefficiency: 

I  can  not  say  that  he  had  ever  been  cruel  to  his  soldiers. 
He  rather  displayed  a  certain  benevolence,  and  at  that  time 
you  may  have  wagered  that  he  was  not  playing  a  part  in  a 
comedy.  But  he  demanded  and  exacted  all  their  strength 
and  all  their  powers  of  resistance  without  mercy.  If  he  was 
not  saluted,  he  said  nothing.  If  a  Tyrolese,  with  the  frank- 
ness of  his  mountains,  called  him  "thou,"  he  smiled  with 
satisfaction,  but  if  the  man  did  not  know  how  to  shoot,  then 
there  was  trouble.  For  everybody  in  Tyrol  is  supposed  to  be 
born  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  And  the  emperor  had  taken 
more  trouble  over  the  formation  of  shooting  clubs  in  Austria 
than  he  had  over  libraries ;  all  those  clubs  were  in  direct 
relations  with  the  sovereign,  who  paid  for  them  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  They  were  more  important  for  the  nation  than, 
a   whole  council   of  ministers. 

"I  can  have  as  many  ministers  as  I  want ;  but  a  steady 
hand,  sharp  eyes  and  first-class  guns  are  far  more  rare." 
Those  were  his  words  and  they  seem  to  me  to  contain  a 
whole  programme ;  they  reveal  the  utter  difference  between 
the  Latin  and  the  Austro-German  points  of  view. 

The  book  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  study  of  royal 
degeneracy.  The  scourge  of  war  will  not  have  been  in 
vain  if  it  does  something  to  sweep  away  the  welter  of 
cruelty  and  misgovernment  known  as  the  Austrian 
court. 

Feancis  Joseph  and  His  Court.  From  the  memoirs 
of  Count  Roger  de  Resseguier.  By  Herbert  Vivian, 
M.  A.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2.50. 


The    Gardens    of   San    Gimignano.      Frontispiece    from    "New 

Footprints    in    Old   Places."      Published   by 

Paul  Elder  &  Co. 


not,  she  managed  to  make  herself  unhappy  over  the  busi- 
ness. 

By  the  way,  it  was  from  that  class  of  actress  that  Francis 
Joseph  eventually  selected  Catherine  Schratt,  the  companion 
of  his   declining  years. 

The  emperor  was  extremely  abstemious  in  his  per- 
sonal habits.  So  was  the  empress,  who  was  accustomed 
to  sit  at  banquets  "with  a  look  of  disgust  on  her  face": 

I  must  already  have  mentioned  that,  at  Rudolph's  wedding- 
breakfast,  Francis  Joseph  ate  in  a  hurry  as  though  he  were 
pursued  by  Tartars.  That  figure  of  speech  is  not  mine,  but 
that  of  old  Count  Lamezan,  who  said  it  with  reference  to  the 
emperor's  usual  meals.  He  never  departed  from  the  habit. 
He  dined  at  a  table  by  himself,  indulging  in  rapid,  badly 
masticated   mouthfuls,    just   the   opposite   of   Gladstone,   who 


Chequers,  one  of  the  great  mansions  of  England, 
only  a  few  miles  from  Disraeli's  house  at  Hughenden, 
has  been  given  by  its  owner  to  the  British  nation  as 
a  country  home  for  future  prime  ministers.  The  beau- 
tiful old  house  stands  amidst  the  Chiltern  hills,  and  in 
its  park  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  castle  reputed 
to  have  been  the  stronghold  of  Cymbelene  and  the 
birthplace  of  Caractacus.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  deed  of  gift  is,  however,  the  provision 
that  if  any  prime  minister  does  not  wish  to  occupy  it, 
it  shall  be  offered  for  the  time  being  in  turn  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  foreign  minister,  the 
American  ambassador,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  minister  of  agriculture,  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  and  the 
first  commissioner  of  works. 


A  few  years  ago  a  bequest  of  £1000  was  made  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  for  the  founding  of  a  scholar- 
ship in  Arabic,  with  the  extraordinary  condition  that 
the  scholarship  should  never  be  granted  to  a  Jew.  The 
senate  of  the  university  properly  refused  the  request. 
It  is  now  announced  that  the  Jenish  CJironidc,  pub- 
lished in  England,  has  been  able  to  make  good  the  lost 
bequest  through  private  subscription.  In  transmitting 
it  the  editor  states  that  he  understands  the  original 
discrimination  against  Jews  represented,  not  prejudice 
against  the  race,  but  an  impression  of  the  testatrix 
that  their  presumed  knowledge  of  Hebrew  would  give 
them  an  unfair  advantage. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  observers,  apropos  of  its  pres- 
ent importance  as  a  war  centre,  that  Washington,  a 
city  of  about  350.000  people  last  January,  will  have 
600,000  within  two  or  three  years;  that  it  will  grow 
more  rapidly  as  the  capital  of  the  world  than  Berlin 
grew  when  it  blossomed  into  the  capital  of  the  German 
Empire. 

m»^ 

The    oldest    college    in    America    was    foundc 
Mexico,    two   generations   before   Harvard — 1" 
College  of  St.  Ildefonso,  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Clearing  House  Association,  the  clear- 
ings for  the  week  ended  Saturday,  November 
24th.  aggregated  5125,310,116.91,  as  com- 
pared with  a  total  of  $81,233,157.72  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  1916.  Saturday's  total 
was  $16,517,522.15. 


The    Federal    Reserve    Bank    of   San    Fran- 
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cisco  achieved  last  week  a  remarkable  gain 
in  gold  reserves,  which  now  stand  at  the  un- 
precedented total  of  $106,924,000.  These 
figures  mean  that  there  is  75.70  per  cent,  in 
actual  gold  against  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
notes  in  actual  circulation.  It  also  means  a 
gold  reserve  against  net  deposit  liabilities  of 
74.S8  per  cent.  

The  effect  of  three  years  of  war  upon  the 
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manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States 
can  now  be  measured,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
by  certain  official  data  which  renders  pos- 
sible the  comparison  of  conditions  in  1917 
with  those  of  1914.  An  analysis  of  figures  of 
export  of  manufactures  compared  with  those 
of  1914  indicates  a  wonderful  development  in 
the  exports  and  evidently  a  large  growth  in 
the   manufacturing   industries   of  the   country 
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in  that  short  period.  Manufactures  exported 
in  the  nine  months  of  1917  for  which  figures 
are  now  available  are  more  than  four  times 
as  great  in  value  as  in  the  same  months  of 
1914.  Finished  manufactures  ready  for  con- 
sumption exported  in  the  nine  months  ending 
with  September,  1917,  amount  to  $2,063,000,- 
000.  against  $466,000,000  in  the  same  months 
of  1914.  Manufactures  for  use  in  manufac- 
turing are  $957,000,000,  against  $262,000,000 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1914.  Thus 
the  total  of  manufactures  exported  in  nine 
months  of  1917  is  $3,020,000,000,  against 
$728,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  1914. 

While  this  very  large  increase  occurs,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  strictly  war  material 
it  also  applies  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
classes  of  goods  produced  by  our  manufac- 
turers. Iron  and  steel  manufactures  as  a 
whole,  for  example,  show  a  total  export  value 
in  the  eight  months  ending  with  August,  1917, 
of  $803,767,000,  against  $140,246,000  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1914,  being  thus  six 
times  as  much  in  value  in  1917  as  in  1914. 
Manufactures  of  cotton  show  in  the  eight 
months  of  1917  total  exports  $91,907,000, 
against  $34,028,000  in  the  same  months  of 
1914,  having  thus  a  little  more  than  trebled 
in  value  of  exports  in  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. Cars  and  carriages,  including  in  this 
term  freight  and  passenger  cars  for  railways, 
automobiles  both  freight  and  passenger,  aero- 
planes, motorcycles,  and  bicycles,  show  a  total 
for  the  eight  months  of  1917  of  $111,073,000, 
against  $30,361,000  in  1914,  having  thus 
nearly  quadrupled  in  value  in  the  period  un- 
der consideration.  Copper  of  all  sorts  ex- 
ported in  the  eight  months  of  1917  was 
$249,676,000,  against  S89,713,000  in  the  same 
months  of  1914,  having  practically  trebled  in 
value  in  the  three-year  period.  Leather  and 
manufactures  thereof  more  than  doubled  in 
the  period  in  question,  having  been  in  the 
eight  months  of  1917  $76,303,000,  against 
$35,491,000  in  the  same  months  of  1914. 
Paper  and  manufactures  thereof  exported  in 
the  eight  months  of  1917  amounted  to  $26,- 
841,000,  against  $13,337,000  in  1914.  Tin- 
plate  showed  a  total  in  1917  of  $24,211,000, 
against  $2,950,000  in  the  same  months  of 
1914.  Refined  sugar,  which  has  seldom 
formed  an  important  factor  in  the  export 
trade,  showed  for  the  eight  months  of  1917 
exports  amounting  to  $48,421,000,  against 
$2,595,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1914.  The  wood  and  lumber  industry  is  ap- 
parently the  only  one  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing industries  which  has  not  prospered  as 
a  result  of  the  war,  the  total  value  of  wood 
and  manufactures  thereof  exported  in  the 
eight  months  of  1917  having  been  but  $41,- 
832,000,  against  $61,279,000  in  the  same 
months  of  1914.       

Bradstreet's  believes  that,  as  time  passes, 
relief  will  be  afforded  as  to  prices  for  com- 
modities, but  thus  far  many  small  retailers 
"seem  bent  on  charging  all  that  the  traffic 
will  bear."  Improvement,  however,  may  be 
expected  "as  the  power  of  the  government 
is  extended."  Uncontrolled  commodities,  in 
fact,  "may  eventually  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  government."  Already  the  food 
administration  "seems  bent  on  forcing  specu- 
lators in  foods  to  market  their  holdings  even 
though  losses  may  have  to  be  accepted."  For 
the  present,  however,  prices  in  a  collective 
sense  "continue  at  inordinately  high  levels,  a 
fact  which  goes  far  toward  explaining  much, 
though  not  all,  of  the  unrest  now  visible  in 
the  field  of  labor."  Bradstreet's  index  num- 
ber as  of  November  1st,  17.0701,  marks  a  new- 
high  record,  though  the  change  from  October 
is  only  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time  the  London  Economist's  index 
number  of  English  prices  for  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, which  was  5.701,  also  showed  a  new 
high-water  mark,  the  upward  swing  within  a 
month's  time  having  been   1.1  per  cent. 

What  the  writer  in  Bradstreet's  finds  of 
immediate  importance  as  regards  movements 
in  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  "food- 
stuffs have  turned  in  a  downward  direction, 
and  a  similar  statement  also  applies  to  metals 
and  fuels."  Textiles  and  oils,  however,  have 
ascended  to  "the  highest  levels  ever  reached 
within  the  life  of  our  data,  and  at  the  same 
time  hides  and  leather,  as  well  as  chemicals 
and  drugs,  reflect  noteworthy  strength." 
Bradstreet's  present  index  number  shows  a 
rise  of  24.3  per  cent,  over  January  1st  last, 
of  33.3  per  cent  over  November  1.  1916,  of 
64  per  cent,  over  that  date  in  1915,  and  of  92.6 
per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  time  in 
1914,  "when  the  purchasing  power  ot  the 
people  was  curtailed  as  the  result  of  wide- 
spread idleness,  and  when  cotton,  together 
with  manufactured  textiles,  as  well  as  iron 
and  steel,  were  under  the  spell  of  arrested 
progress."  Incidentally,  comparison  with  No- 
vember 1,  1913,  reveals  an  advance  of  over 
71  per  cent.  

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  South 
America  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  year 
before  the  war.  A  compilation  shows  that 
the  total  exports  to  that  continent  in  the  eight 
months  ending  with  August  (the  latest  month 
for    which    figures    are    available)    aggregated 


$18S, 000,000,  against  $65,000,000  in  the  same 
months  of  1914;  and  the  imports  from  South 
America  were  $433,000,000,  against  $157,000,- 
000  in  the  same  months  of  1914.  Thus  the 
total  trade  with  that  continent  in  the  eight 
months  of  1917  was  $620,000,000,  against 
S222,000,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1914.  To  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru  the 
exports  have  more  than  trebled,  and  to  Uru- 
guay quadrupled,  while  to  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  the  exports  are  nearly 
three  rimes  as  great  as  in  1914.  To  Argen- 
tina the  total  for  the  eight  months  ending 
with  August,  1917.  is  $62,256,000,  against 
S19. 649,000  in  the  same  months  of  1914;  to 
Brazil  $40,357,000,  against  $15,973,000:  to 
Chile  $32,971,000,  against  $10,800,000  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1914.  Imports  from 
each  of  the  South  American  countries  show 
large  increases,  but  especially  those  from  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Peru.  From 
Argentina  the  imports  of  the  eight  months  of 
the  current  year  are  $133,869,000,  against 
$40,752,000  in  the  same  months  of  1914;  from 
Chile  596.626,000,  against  $15,954,000:  from 
Uruguay  S2S,389,000,  against  $8,522,000;  and 
from  Brazil  $106,335,000,  against  $62,633,000 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1914.  This 
increase  continues  down  to  the  very  latest 
moment  for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
August,  1917,  exports  to  all  South  America 
having  been  S24.S8S.000.  against  $5,312,000  in 
August,  1914,  and  the  imports  from  that  con- 
tinent in  August  of  the  current  year  $49,- 
336,000,  against  $1 5.096.000  in  August  of 
1914. 

The  share  which  the  United  States  is  now 
supplying  of  the  trade  of  South  America  is 
very  much  greater  than  before  the  war.  The 
compilation  shows  that  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  formed  about  30  per  cent,  of 
the  imports  of  all  South  America  in  1916, 
while  in  1913  we  supplied  but  15  per  cent,  of 
the  total  imports  of  that  continent.  The 
L'nited  States  took  in  the  calendar  year  1916 
approximately  30  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of 
South  America,   and  in   1913  but  17  per  cent. 

The  principal  articles  in  which  the  growth 
occurs  are,  on  the  import  side,  wool,  hides, 
copper,  nitrate,  India  rubber,  quebracho, 
coffee,  cacao.  Of  wool,  our  imports  from  all 
South  America  in  the  eight  months  ending 
with  August,  1917,  amounted  to  $98,000,000 
value,  against  only  $11,000,000  in  the  same 
months  of  1914;  hides,  264,000,000  in  1917, 
against  $21,000,000  in  the  same  months  of 
1914;  copper,  $56,000,000.  against  $9,000,000 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1914;  que- 
bracho, $6,000,000,  against  $2,500,000,  and  ni- 
trate, $36,000,000,  against  $11,000,000  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1914.  In  fresh 
meats  the  imports  from  South  America  have 
fallen  off  very  greatly  from  approximately 
$7,000,000  in  the  full  year  1914  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  in  the  eight  months  ending  with 
August,  1917,  even  at  the  greatly  increased 
prices.  

A  new  high  record  was  reached  this  year 
in  our  corn  crop.  The  estimate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  given  out  on  Novem- 
ber 8th,  was  3,191,083,000  bushels,  while  last 
year  the  total  harvested  crop  was  only  2,583,- 
241,000  bushels,  and  the  average  for  five 
years,  2.754,164,000.  The  next  highest  crop 
was  the  one  of  1912.  The  quality  of  this 
year's  crop  was  placed  at  75.2,  compared  with 
83.8  a  year  ago.  The  yield  per  acre  this  year 
was  26.4  bushels,  against  24.3  bushels  in  1916 
and  a  ten-year  average  of  26  bushels.  Stocks 
of  old  corn  on  farms  November  1st  were  esti- 
mated at  34,745,000  bushels  (1.3  per  cent,  of 
1916  crop),  compared  with  87,908,000  bushels 
a  year  ago  and  100,523,000  bushels,  the  aver- 
age for  the  preceding  five  years. 
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September  this  year,  $86,191,884,  showed  a 
decrease  of  17.2  per  cent,  from  September, 
1916.  Revenues  per  mile  amounted  to  $1551, 
compared  with  $1411  in  September  last  year; 
expenses  per  mile,  $1056,  contrast  with  $885; 
net  per  mile  was  $495,  against  ^526,  and  ope- 
rating income  per  mile  works  out  S3S5  for 
September  this  year,  compared  with  $466  in 
September  last  year.  For  nine  months  ended 
September  30th  railway  operating  revenues 
j  aggregated  $2,877,243,356.  compared  with 
$2,569,597,441  last  year.  Operating  expense 
amounted  to  $2,018,090,348,  against  $1,696, 
861.110,  and  net  revenue  from  railway  opera 
tions  was  $859,153,000,  which  sum  contrast 
with  $872,736,331  last  year.  Railway  ope- 
rating income  for  the  nine  months'  period, 
$710,593,128.  compares  with  $758,617,987  last 
year.  

Owing  to  the  serious  damage  caused  by  the 
hurricanes  of  the  last  three  years,  which  re- 
sulted in  at  least  a  partial  destruction  of  tht 
banana  crop,  the  sugar  industry  in  Jamaica 
which  was  this  island's  chief  source  of  reve- 
nue thirty-  years  ago,  is  coming  into  its  own 
again.  For  the  past  year  there  has  been  s 
great  deal  of  discussion  among  Jamaican 
planters  concerning  the  revival  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. Several  plans  have  been  put  forwarc 
having  to  do  with  the  erection  of  sugar  cen- 
trals, some  of  them  providing  for  govern 
mental  aid.     The  erection  by  private  capital  ot 


Messrs.  McDonnell  &  Co.  were  the  success 
ful  bidders  for  $200,000  Alameda  County 
5  per  cent,  bonds  on  Monday  last.  There  was 
very  close  competitive  bidding,  McDonnell  & 
Co.  obtaining  the  bonds  by  a  margin  of  $50. 
There  has  been  a  wide  interest  in  this  issue 
of  bonds  by  both  banks  and  bond  houses,  as 
it  is  conceded  •  that  the  bonds  of  Alameda 
Count)-  are  superior  to  any  county  issue  in  the 
state.  These  bonds  comprise  the  entire  in- 
debtedness of  Alameda  County,  making  a  net 
debt  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


Harold  L.  Mack,  resident  partner  of  Mc- 
Donnell &  Co.,  has  been  commissioned  as  a 
captain  in  the  United  States  army.  He  will 
report  for  active  duty  at  American  Lake  on 
December  15th.  Out  of  ten  men  enlisted  in 
the  service  from  McDonnell  &  Co.,  four  have 
received  commissions  either  in  the  army  or 
navy.  

Railway  operating  revenues  of  173  large 
roads  for  the  month  of  September  aggregated 
$347,121,272,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over 
September,  191 6.  Operating  expenses  ad- 
vanced from  $197,514,119  in  September  last 
ye.tr  to  $236,240,962  in  the  like  month  this 
year,  the  rise  being  19.6  per  cent  Net  reve- 
nues from  railway  operations  amounted  to 
$110,880,310,  a  drop  of  5.7  per  cent  from  Sep- 
tember, 1916.      Railway  operating  income  for 


Member  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

Telephone  Sutter  2337 

LUCIUS  H.  NORRIS 

Stocks,  Bonds   and 
Investment  Securities 

LOCAL  AND  EASTERN 

255  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


several  sugar  factories  is  probable  in  Lhe  ver, 
near  future. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  am 
Domestic  Commerce  is  in  position  to  stat 
that  there  is  now  in  Jamaica  a  splendid  op 
portunity  for  the  sale  of  sugar-making  ma 
chinery  suitable  for  plants  up  to  10,000  ton 
capacity.  Catalogues,  literature,  etc.,  fn 
American  sugar-machinery  manufacturers  s( 
to  the  Kingston  consulate  will  be  distribute 
among  the  persons  interested. 


With  an  increase  of  $1,712,554  in  gros 
revenues,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  « 
ports  for  October  a  decrease  of  $855,538  t 
net   operating   income- 


According  to  the  Public  Health,  Hospital 
and  Charitable  Aid  Department,  the  Ne- 
Zealand  government  has  seured  quarters  an 
engaged  two  soldiers  with  special  hospit 
training  and  experience  for  the  manufactut 
of  artificial  limbs,  and  an  extensive  mam 
facturer  of  saddlery,  trunks,  etc,  has  put  i 
a  department  for  manufacturing  artifici. 
limbs. 

It  might  be  well  for  interested  parties  t 
communicate  with  the  director  of  medic 
services  or  the  inspector-general  of  publ 
health,  both  at  Wellington,  and  J.  Wisema 
&.  Sons,  Auckland. 
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SECURITY 

Valued  at  $300,000  offered  for 
a  short  term   loan  of  $50,000 
to  $100,000.    Will  pay 

7%  net 

Address 

MORTGAGE 

Argonaut  Office     :      207  Powell  Street 

A   CAL1FORNIAN  AT  CAMP  LEWIS 


Cold  but  Happy — Inspiration  for  the  Knitters  and 
Providers  of  Camp  Comforts. 

(Mrs.  G.  W.  Hitchcock  of  San  Mateo  read 
the  following  letter  from  a  nephew,  written 
from  Camp  Lewis,  before  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross  last  week.) 

November  7,    1917. 

Dear  Aunt:  Just  a  few  lines  to  thank  you 
for  the  laundry  bag,  which  just  fills  the  bill 
and  arrived  in  time  to  be  put  to  instant  use. 
I  had  some  wash  hanging  on  a  line  beside  my 
bed  on  inspection  day  morning,  and  as  such 
things  are  taboo,  and  everything  has  to  be 
shipshape  and  orderly,  the  wash  disappeared 
into  the  bag  right  away.  I  suppose  a  Iaundr>  | 
bag,  like  an  overcoat,  can  sometimes  be  used  | 
to  hide  a  multitude  of  sins. 

To  show  you  how  I  needed  it,  and  how 
much  in  demand  they  are,  I'll  tell  you  of  a 
little  joke  I  played  on  one  of  the  men  and 
which  made  him  the  laughing  stock  of  all  of 
the  other  men  when  they  heard  of  it ;  even 
the  officers  had  to  be  told  of  it,  it  was  so 
good.  I  had  just  unpacked  the  bag  out  of 
its  box,  and  was  showing  it  around  to  some 
of  my  friends.  This  man  saw  it  and  wanted 
to  know  where  I  got  it.  I  told  him  that  the 
supply  sergeant  was   issuing  them. 

"Do  they  supply  them  with  your  own  initial, 
too  ?"  he  asked. 

"Sure,"  I  answered  him,  and  the  other  fel- 
lows, seeing  that  he  ''bit,"  helped  me  out., 

It  happened  that  the  supply  sergeant  was 
really  issuing  clothing  at  that  time,  and  there 
was  quite  a  line  of  men  in  the  hall.  This 
man  stood  in  line  for  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
his  "laundry  bag''  and  certainly  got  the  merry 
"ha!   ha!"   when   his  turn  came. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it's  a  d poor  fish  that 

don't  bite  once  in  awhile,  anyhow." 

Your  information  regarding  scarfs,  sweat- 
ers, etc.,  being  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross  is 
certainly  interesting  and  new.  We  get  noth- 
ing up  here  but  what  Uncle  Sam  issues  to  us. 
Every  man  in  our  regiment  is  from  Northern 
California,  but  except  for  our  own  immediate 
friends  and  relatives,  we  seem  to  have  been 
"sent  and  forgotten."  The  only  thing  we 
have  received  is  a  phonograph  from  some 
wealthy  Seattle  woman,  with  twenty-four  rec- 
ords, and  a  similar  phonograph  with  $45  be- 
ing given  to  every  other  company  in  camp. 
A  half-dozen  dish  towels  were  sent  me  by 
some  women  of  Spokane.  Except  for  our  own 
bear  flags,  the  word  "California"  which  we 
have  shaped  out  of  rocks  and  moss  in  front 
of  our  barracks,  and  which  all  the  California 
men  have  done  in  some  way  or  other  in  front 
of  their  respective  barracks,  and  the  fact  that 
we  stand  at  attention  with  heads  bared  when 
our  regimental  bands  plays  "I  Love  You,  Cali- 


fornia," and  the  fact  that  we  think,  sleep,  and 
dream  of  California  twenty-four  hours  of  each 
day — except  for  that  we  really  would  not 
know  there  was  such  a  place  as  California. 

There  are  many  little  ways  by  which  we 
could  be  remembered — that  is  the  whole  regi- 
ment, for  the  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-Third 
stands  for  California,  from  Monterey  to  Sis- 
kiyou. That  is  by  helping  our  mess  fund,  to 
put  a  few  delicacies  on  the  table,  such  as 
salads  and  pastry*,  that  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance doesn't  permit.  And  as  for  sweaters 
and  scarfs — that  sounds  too  good  to  be  true. 
The  climate  in  this  God-forsaken  part  of  the 
country  is  abominable.  When  it  does  not 
rain  it  is  foggy,  and  the  damp  cold  just  seems 
to  strike  into  the  marrow  of  one's  bones. 
When  we  first  came  up  here  we  had  to  go  to 
bed  with  all  our  clothes  on,  even  our  hats, 
in  an  attempt  to  get  a  few  hours'  sleep  in 
spite  of  the  cold,  and  now  we  have  our  three 
army  blankets,  overcoat,  shelter  tent,  and 
poncho  and  many  of  the  men  use  them  all  as 
covering  and  still  we  can't  get  warm.  We  are 
all  wondering  if  the  sun  still  shines  in  Cali- 
fornia— it  don't  here. 

One  of  the  men  next  to  me  was  just  about 
sneezing  his  head  off,  and  I  told  him  that 
you  wrote  about  the  women  in  California 
knitting  sweaters  for  the  soldiers.  "God  yes, 
tell  them  to  hurry  them  up  or  we'll  need 
wooden  overcoats." 

Except  for  the  lack  of  sunshine,  our  lives 
up  here  are  really  sunny  and  interesting. 
We  have  all  sorts  of  sports  and  amusements, 
entertainments — well,  get  250  healthy  young 
Americans  under  one  roof  and  things  are 
bound  to  happen. 


by  the  'help  wanted'  route.  Having  done  all 
that  you  can  to  prepare  yourself  for  the  job 
you  want,  have  confidence  in  yourself." 

According  to  a  little  French  paper,  pub- 
lished in  a  cellar  in  Montmartre,  a  copy  of 
which  has  just  reached  this  country,  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams,  author  of  "Our  Square  and 
the  People  in  It,"  has  become  a  firm.  The 
French  paper  speaks  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
him  as  "une  serie  d'articles  publies  dans  la 
Tribune  par  MM.  Samuel.  Hopkins  et  Adams," 
and  an  American  friend  recently  asked  Mr. 
Adams,  "How  are  the  three  able  gentlemen 
therein  contained?" 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  announce  a  sec- 
ond printing  of  Captain  Horst  von  der  Goltz's 
book  of  confesions,  "My  Adventures  as  a 
German  Secret  Agent."  A  new  edition  of 
Captain  Barbers  textbook  on  flying,  "The 
Aeroplane  Speaks,"  has  also  just  come  from 
the  press   of  this  house. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Isaac  Don  Levine,  author  of  "The  Russian 
Revolution,"  says  of  Lenine,  the  supposed 
power  of  the  new  revolution,  that  to  him  "a 
capitalist  was  worse  than  a  king.  An  indus- 
trial magnate  or  leading  banker  was  to  him 
more  perilous  than  a  Czar  or  a  Kaiser.  The 
working  classes,  he  said,  had  nothing  to  lose 
whether  their  rulers  were  German,  French,  or 
British.  The  imperative  thing  for  them  to  do 
was  to  prepare  for  a  social  revolution.  Mean- 
while, preached  Lenine,  the  Russian  or  any 
other  labor  class  might  as  well  live  under 
the  rule  of  the  Hohenzollerns  as  be  governed 
by  a  capitalistic  organization." 

Ambassador  Gerard,  it  is  reported,  is  to 
enter  the  movies.  A  picturization  of  his  book, 
"My  Four  Years  in  Germany,"  it  is  said,  will 
be  the  medium,  and  a  scenario  is  now  being 
written.  The  film,  it  seems,  will  be  in  eight 
reels. 

The  Century  Company  has  received  the  an- 
nouncement that  Miss  Phyllis  Bottome,  au- 
thor of  "The  Second  Fiddle"  and  "The  Dark 
Tower,"  is  to  be  married  in  Paris  shortly 
after  Christmas  to  an  old  friend  who  has 
been  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  fighting 
in  the  British  army.  Miss  Bottome  in  her 
letter  ordered  a  number  of  books ;  "and 
whatever  else  you  leave  out,"  she  said,  "don't 
fail  to  send  the  Century  Cook-Book." 

"The  biggest  truth  I  have  ever  discovered 
in  connection  with  job-hunting  and  job-find- 
ing," says  William  Maxwell  in  "If  I  "Were 
Twenty-One"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  "is 
that  the  possession  of  more  than  average 
knowledge  or  more  than  average  skill  consti- 
tutes the  only  force,  outside  of  the  degrading 
thing  called  'influence'  that  will  lift  one  above 
the  sordid  and  commonplace  struggle  for  jobs 
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New  Books  Received. 

Among  Us  Mortals.  By  W.  E.  Hill  and  Frank- 
lin P.  Adams  (F.  P.  A.).  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company;  $1. 

Pictures    and    legends. 

The  Green-   Mirror.      By  Hugh   Walpole.      New 
York:    George  H.    Doran   Company;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Patriotism  and  Radicalism.     By  Mercer  Green 
Johnston.     Boston:   Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
Addresses  and  letters. 

With  the  Colors.     By  Everard  Jack  Appleton. 
Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company:  $1. 
Songs  of  the  American  service. 

The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Weather  Men.  By 
Francis  Rolt-Wheeler.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard    Company;    $1.35. 

Issued  in  the  U.  S.  Service  Series. 

Camp-Fire  Girls  and  Mt.  Greylock.  By  Isa- 
bel Hornbrook.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &:  Shepard 
Company;    $1.35. 

For  girls. 

The     Mystery     Arrow.      By     Anna     Katharine 
Green.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  detective  story. 

The  Top  of  the  Wine-Jar.  By  Frederic  Row- 
land Marvin.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

Selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

_  Gulliver's  Travels.     By  Jonathan  Swift.     New- 
York:    The    Macmillan   Company;    $2. 

Edited  by  Padraic  Colum.  Illustrated  by  Willy 
Pogany. 

_  Michael,  Brother  of  Jerry.     By  Jack  London. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 
The  story  of  a  dog. 

Our    Democracy.      By    James    H.    Tufts.      New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Its  origins  and  its  tasks. 

The  Food  Problem.  By  Vernon  Kellogg  and 
Alonzo  E.  Taylor.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.25. 

With  a  preface  by  Herbert  Hoover. 

Uncle    Sam's    Boy   at   War.      By    Oscar   Phelps 
Austin.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &:  Co.;  $1. 
"An  American  boy  sees  the  European  war.' 

The    Next    of    Kin.      By    Nellie    L.    McClung. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25. 
Canadian  stories  and  sketches  of  the  war. 

Days  Out  and  Other  Papers.  By  Elizabeth 
Woodbridge.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Companv; 
$1.25. 

A  volume  of  light  essays. 

Private  Peat.     By  Harold  R.  Peat.     Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs- Merrill  Company;  $1.50. 
The  story  of  a  Canadian  soldier. 

Germany's  Annexationist  Aims.     By  S.  Grum- 
bach.     New  York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Translated  by  J.   Ellis   Barker. 

On  Two  Fronts.  Bv  Major  H.  M.  Alexander, 
D.  S.  O.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

The  record  of  an  officer  of  the  Mule  Transport 
Service  on   the   British    front. 

The  Less  Familiar  Kipling  and  Kiplingana. 
By  G.  F.  Monkshood.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;   $2. 

Information  about  the  early,  the  suppressed,  and 
the  less-known  works  of  Kipling. 

Drink  and  the  War.     Bv  Marr  Murrav.     New 
York:    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   50  cents. 
From  the  patriotic  point  of  view. 

The  Hill-Towns  of  France.  By  Eugenie  M. 
Fryer.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 

Illustrated  with  seventy-five  drawings  and  en- 
gravings. 

Fifteen  Thousand  Useful  Phrases.  By  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany; $1.60. 

For  "workers  in  words." 

The    Major.      By    Ralph    Connor.      New    York: 
George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1.40. 
A    Canadian    war    novel. 

The  Historical  Development  of  Religion  in- 
China.  Bv  W.  J.  Clennell.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.:   $2. 

The  relation  between  religion  and  history  in 
China. 

Twentieth-Century    France.      By    M.    Betham- 
Ed wards.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  $4. 
Social,  intellectual,  territorial. 

Hadda    Padda.      Bv   Godmundur   Kamban.      New 
York:    Alfred   A.    Knopf;    $1. 
A  play  in  four  acts. 

Others.      Edited    by    Alfred    Kreymborg.      New 
York:    Alfred   A.   Knopf;    $1.25. 
An  anthology  of  the  new  verse. 


What  Becomes  of  the  Money  that  Rich 
Men  Leave? 

Are  your  heirs  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
burden  of  caring  for  money  they  have  not 
earned  ?  Can  you  not  recall  young  people 
who  have  been  injured  by  having  large  sums 
of  money  left  them;  who  were  the  victims 
of  hangers-on  and  parasites  ?  Are  you  will- 
ing to  subject  your  son  or  daughter  to  such 
a  risk  ? 

By  making  a  will  and  appointing  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  as 
executor  and  trustee,  you  can  regulate  the 
income  of  your  heirs,  and  if  you  desire  can 
arrange  to  give  them  control  of  the  principal 
as  they  show  fitness  to  handle  it. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  with 
you  the  matter  of  having  your  own  attorney 
write  your  will  and  of  appointing  a  competent 
executor  and  trustee. 

Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 

464   CALIFORNIA  STREET 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

lOS    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savings 

Resources    over    $10,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 

transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking  Accounts 

(large  and  smaD) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  -4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A  LEGALLET-President 
Leon  Bgcqueraz  and 
J.  M.  Dopas Vice- 
Presidents 
A.  BorSQrET. Secretary 
W.  F.  Duffy... Cashier 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Capital *  -i.onn.OOO.OO 

Sarplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,4i 

Deposits 68.71 1.795.40 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Checks 
available  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Buys  and 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange.  Finances  Exports  and 
Imports.  

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

i  The  German  Bank  \ 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St.,    San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Sanngs  Eanki  of  San  Fruciscs 

Mission  Branch.  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haighl  and  Behederc 

June:l0th.  1917 

Assets SM.R66.290.79 

Deposits Bl .381 .120.63 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,185.170.16 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 259.641LPS 

Number  of  Depositors 65,717 

For  the  sir  months  endinc 
dividend  to  depositors  of  -t  r  ~ 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  E 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Rebuilding  oi  Europe. 

The  opinions  of  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill  will 
be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  his  ex- 
perience and  vision.  He  has  been  American 
minister  to  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany.  He  is  a  jurist  of  distinction.  He 
is  able  to  think  clearly  and  independently, 
and  to  express  himself  cogently. 

Dr.  Hill  traces  for  us  the  rise  of  hostile 
ideals  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world. 
Democracy  and  autocracy  have  been  slowly 
gathering  their  forces,  and  commercialism  has 
been  ready  to  espouse  either  side  that  prom- 
ises reward.  Autocracy,  from  the  very  nature 
of  its  being,  has  been  intolerant  of  small  na- 
tionalities, menacing  them  with  a  loss  of  in- 
dependence, or  holding  them,  like  the 
Southern  Slavs,  in  subjugation  and  slavery. 
A  final  struggle  between  these  great  world 
forces  was  inevitable.  It  was  a  struggle  be- 
tween inexorable  ideals,  and  Dr.  Hill  shows 
this  so  clearly  that  his  book  is  an  admirable 
remedy  for  the  political  astigmatism  that 
looks  upon  the  war  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 
as  an  unforeseeable  interruption  on  our  march 
toward  the  millennium. 

Democracy  will  win.  We  need  have  no 
doubts  about  that.  But  we  may  needfully  ask 
ourselves  if  that  will  be  the  goal.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  It  may  be  an  even  better  thing  to 
make  democracy  safe  for  the  world.  Com- 
mercialism is  not  necessarily  pacific.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Dr.  Hill  makes  this  clear 
enough  for  us.  Is  democracy  necessarily  pa- 
cific ?  Will  the  age  of  gold  in  international 
affairs  come  with  the  rule  of  the  people? 
Perhaps  Dr.  Hill  is  inclined  to  be  a  little 
conventional  here,  but  we  shall  have  much  to 
do  in  the  way  of  popular  enlightenment  be- 
fore we  can  regard  democracy  as  an  aim  and 
an  ultimate  in   itself. 

The  Rebuilding  of  Europe:  A  Survey  of 
Forces  and  Conditions.  By  David  Jayne  Hill. 
New  York:   The    Century   Company. 


The  Deserter. 
This  is  the  last  short  story  written  by  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis;  and  John  T.  McCutcheon, 
who  writes  a  preface,  tells  us  that  it  is  true. 
It  happened  at  Saloniki  and  it  relates  how  an 
American  soldier  with  the  British  forces, 
nearly  maddened  by  misery  and  privation, 
tried  to  desert,  and  how  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondents persuaded  him  not  to  spoil  a 
splendid  record.  The  war  has  produced  noth- 
ing more  dramatic  of  its  kind,  and  certainly 
the  author  never  wrote  anything  more  tense 
and  virile. 

The    Deserter.       By     Richard    Harding    Davis. 
New    Ynrk:    Charles    Scribner's    SonS- 


Mrs.  Hope's  Husband. 
This  amusing  little  story  describes  the  mis- 
eries of  the  man  who  has  a  distinguished 
literary  wife.  But  Lester  Hope  is  a  man  of 
resource.  Under  the  name  of  John  Irons  he 
writes  to  his  own  wife  and  conducts  a  long 
epistolary  flirtation  with  her.  Then  he  him- 
self writes  a  novel,  using  his  wife's  letters 
as  a  basis,  and  he  does  it  so  well  that  it 
becomes  the  book  of  the  day  and  incidentally 
proves  to  his  wife  what  an  idiot  she  has 
been.  And  that  is  an  even  more  remarkable 
achievement  than  to  write  a  novel. 

Mrs.     Hope's     Husband.      By     Gelett     Burgess. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 


Finished. 
We  hope  that  the  title  of  Rider  Haggard's 
latest    book    does    not    indicate    that    Allan 
Quartermain  has  told  his   last  story.     Surely 


there  must  be  other  arrows  in  the  quiver, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  take  leave  of  that 
gallant  hunter   and  gentleman. 

In  this  story  we  have  an  account  of  the 
ending  of  the  Zulu  kingdom  and  the  tragic 
death  of  Cetawayo,  who  lived  for  a  time  in 
London,  black-coated  and  black-hatted,  and 
then  returned  to  his  savage  people  and  to  a 
savage  death.  We  have  some  astounding 
stories  of  the  superhuman  powers  of  the 
Zulu  wizards,  stories  that  the  author  seems 
to  believe,  at  least  in  part.  The  fiction  part 
of  the  story  is  done  as  admirably  as  usual. 
Allan  Quartermain  lives  up  to  his  reputation, 
but  the  account  of  the  Zulu  war  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to   history. 

Finished.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  New  York: 
Longmans.    Green  &  Co.;    $1.40. 


Victory  for  Our  Arms. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  publication  under 
this  title  of  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Albert 
Bjorck,  delivered  in  the  "Little  Church," 
Lyon  and  Washington  Streets,  San  Francisco, 
on  October  28,  1917,  and  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Belgian  and  French  children. 
Mr.  Bjorck  is  able  to  see  clearly  that  war 
may  sometimes  be  a  Christian  duty  when  it 
is  undertaken  for  the  preservation  of  great 
ideals  and  for  the  protection  of  the  weak. 
He  states  his  conviction  in  measured,  tempe- 
rate, and  weighty  words  that  carry  with  them 
an  inspiration  to  courage,  resolution,  and  sac- 
rifice. 

Victory  for  Our  Arms.  By  Albert  Bjorck. 
Published  by  the  author.     Price,    10  cents. 


The  Unseen  Host. 

Percival  Wilde  has  already  established  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  short  plays,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Little  Theatres  have  produced 
more  of  his  work  than  that  of  any  other 
American  author.  In  this  volume  he  gives 
us  five  war  dramas,  all  of  them  suited  to  the 
Little  Theatre  and  all  of  them  of  high  dra- 
matic value.  The  first  of  the  series,  and 
that  gives  its  title  to  the  volume,  is  based 
on  the  story  of  the  apparition  on  the  field 
of  Mons  of  the  bowmen  of  Agincourt.  Mr. 
Wilde  says  "it  is  remarkable  that  such  be- 
liefs should  exist."  It  would  seem  to  us 
remarkable  if  they  did  not  exist,  nor  can  we 
quite  accede  to  his  assertion  that  there  is  not 
"the  slightest  vestige  of  evidence"  to  sus- 
tain them.  So  much  depends  on  what  we 
mean  by  evidence.  The  other  plays  are 
"Mothers  of  Men,"  "Pawns,"  "In  the  Ra- 
vine," and  "Valkyrie."  Mr.  Wilde  makes  an 
early  appearance  in  a  dramatic  field  that  will 
soon  be  filled,  and  it  is  a  worthy  appearance. 

The  Unseen  Host.  By  Percival  Wilde.  Bos- 
ton: Little)  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25. 


Poems  by  Masefleld. 
The  poetry-reading  world  may  now  possess 
a  single-volume  edition  of  the  more  notable 
of  Masefield's  poems,  the  selections  having 
been  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Ph. 
D.,  Dr.  Frederick  Erastus  Pierce,  Ph.  D., 
and  Dr.  Willard  Higley  Durham,  Ph.  D.,  the 
volume  being  published  with  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Masefield.  The  long  poems  chosen  for 
this  purpose  are  "Dauber"  and  "The  Ever- 
lasting Mercy,"  and  there  are  thirteen  of  the 
chorter  poems. 

Poems    by    John    Masefield.      New    York:    The 
Macmillan  Company;    $1.60. 


Faulkner's  Folly. 

Carolyn  Wells  can  always  be  trusted  to 
find  a  new  idea  for  a  detective  story.  If  nov- 
elists should  ever  become  criminals — an  im- 
possible idea — what  prodigies  of  misdoing 
they  might  perform  with  impunity. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  distinguished  artist 
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who  is  found  stabbed  in  his  chair  and  at  the 
point  of  death.  On  one  side  of  him  is  his 
wife  and  on  the  other  his  beautiful  model, 
and  each  accuses  the  other  of  the  crime. 
The  victim's  dying  words  serve  only  to 
deepen  the  mystery. 

Of  course  we  know  at  once  that  neither 
of  the  two  women  is  guilty.  Appearances  are 
always  deceptive  in  detective  stories.  No 
breath  of  suspicion  is  ever  allowed  to  rest 
upon  the  criminal  until  the  last  chapter.  But 
read   the   story. 

Faulkner's  Folly.  By  Carolyn  Wells.  New 
York:    George   H.   Doran   Company;    $1.25. 


William  Dean  Howells. 

This  study  by  Alexander  Harvey  is  the  best 
piece  of  literary  criticism  that  we  have  seen 
for  many  a  long  day.  Mr.  Harvey  knows 
how  to  admire  and  how  to  censure,  and  he 
does  both  with  a  whole-hearted  enthusiasm 
that  is  refreshing. 

Howells  has  not  been  appreciated  in 
America  because  America  was  not  worthy  of 
Howells.      America    was    too    spiritually    im- 


poverished, too  conservative,  too  common- 
place. America  wanted  mid-Victorianism  and 
it  hated  originality,  and  perhaps  democracy, 
too.  And  yet  Howells  should  rank  with  Bal- 
zac,   Eliot,    Thackeray,   Tolstoy,   and   Kipling. 

But  Mr.  Harvey  can  hit  a  hard  blow. 
Howells,  he  tells  us,  is  the  head,  the  blazing 
genius,  of  the  "sissy"  school.  He  subordi- 
nates the  masculine  to  the  feminine.  He  does 
not  realize  the  masculine  attitude  to  life  at 
all.  If  the  "sissy"  school  is  now  dominant 
in  America,  as  it  is,  we  must  largely  thank 
Howells. 

Mr.  Harvey's  book  should  be  read  in  its  en- 
tirety. It  is  short,  too  short,  but  every  sen- 
tence is  packed  with  meaning,  and  most  of 
them  explode  when  touched. 

William  Dean  Howells.  By  Alexander  Har- 
vey.     New  York:   B.  W.  Huebsch;   $1.50. 


"Growth  in  Silence,"  by  Susanna  Cocroft 
I  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50),  is  a  volume  of 
i  essays  along  New  Thought  lines  and  advo- 
1  eating  the  virtues  of  internal  poise,  calmness, 
,  and  an  absence  of  fear. 
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"A  thing  of  Beauty." 
Twenty-six  leaves  with 
deer  rations,  printed  in 
bright  harmonious 
col  its.  Boxed,  50c ; 
bv  nail  60c.  . 


Select  your  Christmas  presents  from  these  unique  publications. 

An  interesing  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request.  There  are 
books  in  surprising  variety  —  essay,  travel,  fiction,  poetiy,  drama 
and  for  the  children  — as  well  as  cards  and  calendars.  The  work  of 
"  A  Western  Publisher."  On  display  in  our  bookshop,  239  Grant 
Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  City  Idyll. 
Mr.    Samuel   Hopkins   Adams   is   more   than 
i  versatile   writer,    for   he  does   nothing  as   a 
•our    de    force.      He    is    intensely    serious    in 
everything   he    undertakes.      For   example,    he 
lis  personally  responsible  for  one  of  the  most 
important    movements     for    public    health    in 
America,   the   curbing   of   the   patent-medicine 
frauds.      This   struggle   he   carried   on    almost 
single-handed   in   the   face   of  libel   suits,   per- 
gonal  attacks,    and   every   force   that   the   mil- 
lionaire debauchers  of  the  public  health  could 
oring   to    bear    against   him.      He   is   now    en- 
gaged in  another  related  work  of  vast  import 
to  the  welfare  of  America,  the  purification  of 
advertising. 
I    And  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  other  tasks  he 
finds  time  to  write  one  of  the  most  delightful 
[and    charming    idylls    of    city    life    that    one 
could   imagine,    a   group    of   sketches   that   en- 
title   him   to   be   called  the   William   J.    Locke 
-ji  America.     "Our  Square  and  the  People  in 
It"  tells  the  stories  of  men  and   women   who 
live   and  love  in  a  little  neighborhood   in  the 
great  city,  a  neighborhood  that  has  developed 
a  soul  of  its  own.  and  each  of  these  romances 
lis   a   gem   that   makes   one   realize   how   much 
[of  beauty  and  human  feeling  near  at  hand  is 
i  overlooked    when    writers    go    far    afield    for 
['subjects.      There    is    a    freshness    and    charm 
f  about   them   that   make   the   collection   one   of 
Khe  most  delightful  books  of  the  year. 

Our  Square  and  the  People  in  It.  By  Samuel 
I  Hopkins  Adams.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
[Company;    $1.50  net. 


The  Youth  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Harry  H.  Moore,  the  author  of  this 
unusual  and  spirited  appeal  to  young  men, 
says  that  all  well-informed  men  agree  "either 
we  shall  have  a  revolution  or  we  shall  suc- 
.cumb    as    did    Greece    and    Rome,    unless    we 

:ack    vigorously    the    evils    which    threaten 

o  what  should  a  young  man  devote  his 
This  is  the  question  propounded  by 
x.  Moore  and  that  he  would  have  the  young 
man  propound  to  himself.  Is  it  enough  to 
■earn  a  living,  or  even  an  honest  living?  Or 
should  there  be  also  an  animating  and  per- 
vading intention  to  serve  ?  It  is  in  answer 
to  these  questions  that  Mr.  Moore  shows  first 
the  reality  of  the  problem  of  poverty,   crime, 
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disease,  and  degeneracy,  and  then  goes  on  to 
explain  how  the  various  vocations  may  be 
enlisted  in  the  wider  service  of  humanity. 
By  way  of  pointing  the  moral  he  gives  us 
some  brief  life  sketches  of  eminent  philan- 
thropists. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Moore's  appeal 
will  be  as  successful  as  it  deserves.  But  it 
is  heavily  handicapped.  We  must  overcome 
and  reverse  the  polarity  of  a  century.  For 
a  hundred  years  we  have  had  no  other  ideal 
than  "success."  Our  minds  are  indurated 
against  the  idea  of  altruism,  and  we  have 
consistently  willed  that  it  shall  be  so.  If  at 
last  we  are  perceiving  the  true  situation  un- 
der the  stress  of  social  threat  and  of  war 
we  can  but  hope  that  the  remedy  will  out- 
strip the  disease.  And  to  this  end  Mr.  Moore 
has  substantially  contributed. 

The  Youth  and  the  Nation.  By  Harry  H. 
Moore.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25.  . 

Workmen's  Compensation. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Rhodes,  Jr.,  is  claim  examiner  in 
the  compensation  and  liability  department  of 
a  large  insurance  company,  and  is  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  bring  personal  knowl- 
edge and  practical  experience  to  bear  upon 
his  task  of  writing  the  history  of  workmen's 
compensation  in  America.  There  is,  of 
course,  much  difference  in  the  laws  of  the 
various  states,  although  there  are  certain 
general  and  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  all  are  based.  It  is  these  principles 
with  which  the  author  concerns  himself,  al- 
though we  are  furnished  with  ample  refer- 
ences for  the  benefit  of  those  who  covet  a 
more  detailed  knowledge.  Among  the  main 
topics  discussed  are :  Industrial  Accidents 
and  Accident  Insurance,  the  European  Back- 
ground, the  Agitation  in  the  United  States. 
Early  Attempts  in  the  United  States,  the 
Constitutionality  of  Compensation  Legisla- 
tion, Compensation  Legislation  in  the  United 
States,  the  Insurance  "of  the  Compensation 
Obligation,  the  Administration  of  Compensa- 
tion Laws,  and  Some  Social  Aspects  of 
Workmen's   Compensation. 

Workmen's  Compensation.  By  J.  E.  Rhodes, 
Jr.      New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 


Piano  Mastery. 
Harriette   Brower   attracted  quick   attention 
by    her    first    volume    of    talks    with    master 
pianists    and    teachers.      It    was    a    new    de- 
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I  ^l^llft  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

FROM  THE  LIST  OF 

Houghton    Mifflin    Company 
LONG  LIVE  THE  KING 

By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  "  'Long  Live  the  King'  is  of  heroic  souls  and 
the  glory  of  it  all  is  that  love  wins  every  goal  in  its  own  good  time." — Philadel- 
phia Record.  "Will  prove  the  greatest  of  Mrs.  Rinehart's  successes." — N.  Y.  Times. 
Illustrated.     Si.  50  net. 

THE  YOUTH  PLUPY 

By  Henry  A.  Shute,  author  of  "The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy."  "A  com- 
panion-piece to  Booth  Tarkington's  'Seventeen'  and  an  addition  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations." — Mil-tvaukee  Free  Press.     Illustrated.     SI. 35  net. 

THE  WANDERERS 

By  Mary  Johnston,  "The  book  is  a  fine  piece  of  imaginative  writing-a  land- 
mark in  the  season's  fiction — and  enhances  Miss  Johnston's  already  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  American  letters." — Springfield  Republican.  Decorations  in  color  by  Po%any. 
SI- 75  net. 

AT  THE  FRONT  IN  A  FLIVVER 

By  William  Yorke  Stevenson.  "It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  getting  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  hardships  suffered  and  the  heroism  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
work  of  carrying  the  wounded  to  hospitals.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  war." — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.     Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 

FAITH,  WAR  AND  POLICY 

By  Gilbert  Murray.  A  lucid  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  democratic 
control  of  foreign  policy,  the  Irish  question,  the  sea  policy  of  Great  Britain,  America 
and  the  War,  etc.     SI. 25  net. 

THE  BRITISH  NAVY  AT  WAR 

By  W.  MacNeile  Dixon.  "The  author  has  with  remarkable  brevity  and  bril- 
liancy told  the  real  story  of  the  British  navy  in  the  recent  war.  It  thrills  the  reader, 
and  it  is  as  authentic  as  it  is  inspiring." — Boston  Transcript      With  maps.     75  cents  net. 

THE  ANSWERING  VOICE 

One  Hundred  Love  Lyrics  by  women  selected  by  Sara  Teasdale.  "We  feel  a 
personal  debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Teasdale  for  having  given  us  a  volume  containing  at 
once  so  much  beauty." — To-ivn  and  Country.  "In  this  volume  is  beauty's  gift  of 
beauty  lyrically  uttered  in  golden  cadence." — Boston  Transcript.     SI. 25  net. 

ENCHANTED  CIGARETTES 

By  Stephen  Chalmers.  "Enchanted  Cigarettes"  discusses  the  ideas  for  books 
which  Stevenson  had  in  his  head,  but  never  carried  out.  To  lovers  of  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Chalmer's  charming  and  sympathetic  essay  will  be  next  best  to  reading  the  books  them- 
selves.     Frontispiece.      50  cents  net. 

THE  GOLD  CACHE 

By  James  Willard  Schultz.  "In  addition  to  being  an  Indian  story,  it  is  also 
the  story  of  a  hunt  for  buried  treasure,  a  combination  that,  for  arousing  interest  in 
young  America,  is  hard  to  beat." — Cincinnati  Times  Star.     Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 
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"  The  outstanding  book  of  the  year  " 

VISCOUNT  MORLEY'S 
RECOLLECTIONS 

By  Viscount  Morley,  O.  M. 

The  long  looked  for  autobiography  of  the 
greatest  man  of  letters  and  one  of  the 
most  important  political  figures  of  his 
time.  "  Recollections  "  is  a  veritable  rev- 
elation of  the  inner  literary  and  political 
history  of  England,  taking  the  reader 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  public  life  of  the 
last  forty  years.  It  positively  teems  with 
allusions  to  men  and  matters  of  enthrall- 
ing interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  book 
by  a  great  man. 


In  Two  Volumes 


$7.50 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY    Publishers     NEW  YORK 


parture,  and  one  full  of  values  not  only  to 
the  practical  student,  but  also  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  individualities  of  the  world's 
great  musicians. 

The  author  was  thus  abundantly  justified  in 
the  preparation  of  this  second  series.  It  in- 
cludes conferences  with  Hofmann,  Godowsky. 
Grainger,  Powell,  Novaes.  Hutcheson,  and 
others  ;  also  hints  on  Macdowell's  teaching  by 
Mrs.  Macdowell,  and  reminiscences  of 
Joseffy.  There  are  sixteen  portrait  illustra- 
tions. 

Piano  Mastery.  Second  Series.  By  Harriette 
Brower.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany;   §1.75.  ^ 

War  French. 
One  of  the  first  results  of  our  participation 
in  the  great  war  was  to  create  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  French  language.  Soldiers  and 
officers  alike  found  it  imperative  to  acquire 
with  all  rapidity  some  acquaintance  with  the 
medium  by  which  they  must  communicate 
with  their  comrades  in  arms  overseas.  All 
the  old  text-books  have  been  busily  pored 
over  and  many  new  ones  are  appearing.  The 
new  vocabulary  of  the  war,  however,  and  the 
technical  character  of  the  communications  in- 
volved have  made  necessary  a  revision  of 
text-books  and  a  considerable  number  of  new 
ones  have  appeared.  Among  them  is  a  con- 
venient and  practical  little  pocket  volume  pre- 
pared by  Colonel  Willcox,  professor  of  mod- 
ern languages  at  West  Point.  The  object  of 
this  miniature  manual  is  to  enable  the  soldier 
to  get  a  working  knowledge  of  French  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  omitting  unnecessary 
and  extraneous  matter  and  by  giving  him  a 
supply  of  the  up-to-date  technical  military 
terms  that  he  will  continually  meet  with  in 
the  course  of  his  work.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to   its   professed  purpose. 

War  French.  By  Cornelius  De  Witt  Willcox. 
New   York:   The   Macmillan   Company;    75   cents. 

A  Castle  to  Let. 
This  story  bears  a  dim  resemblance  to 
"Dracula,"  but  we  are  spared  its  worst  hor- 
rors. When  Camiola  France  comes  of  age 
she  enters  into  unrestricted  possession  of  her 
fortune.  She  goes  to  Hungary  in  order  to 
accompany  a  Hungarian  friend  who  has  been 
summoned  to  the  bedside  of  her  mother,  and 
there  she  finds  an  ancient  and  unoccupied 
castle  which  she  decides  to  rent  for  a  few 
months.  She  becomes  interested  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  place,  and  especially  in  the 
story  of  a  prehistoric  monster  that  is  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  a  fearsome  cavern  called 
the  Gaura  Draculuj.  Some  little  time  be- 
fore a  party  of  tourists  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared and  the  monster  is  believed  to  have 
devoured  them.  Camiola  undertakes  to  ex- 
plore the  cavern  in  the  company  of  a  fasci- 
nating young  guide  whom  we  suspect  to  be 
a  nobleman  in  disguise,  and  they  not  only 
see  something  that  is  uncommonly  like  the 
dragon,  but  they  nearly  lose  their  lives 
through  a  sudden  eruption  of  boiling  water 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  all  very 
exciting  and  mysterious,  and  we  are  left  with 
the  thrilling  feeling  that  there  is  something 
in  these  superstitions  after  all.  Of  course 
there    is    the   usual    "heart    interest"    supplied 


by  the  aforesaid  guide  and  also  by  a  young 
Austrian  officer  with  a  fascinating  uniform 
and  still  more  fascinating  manners.  But  we 
are  hardly  in  the  humor  just  now  to  make 
heroes  of  Austrian  officers.  We  know  too 
much  about  them.  Otherwise  the  story  is 
romantically    delightful. 

A    Castle    to    Let.      By    Mrs.    Baillie-Reynolds. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran   Company;  $1.35. 


Those  who  read  "Tess  of  the  Storm  Coun- 
try" will  welcome  the  appearance  of  its  sequel 
under  the  title  of  "The  Secret  of  the  Storm 
Country,"  by  Grace  Miller  White  (the  H.  K. 
Fly  Company;  $1.35).  Tess  once  more  ap- 
pears, but  older  and  with  opportunities  for 
happiness  which  is  eventually  attained. 
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By  BERNARD  BERENSON 

Small  Ato.  Photogravure  frontispiece  and 
tnanv  full-page  photographic  plates.  $3.50 
net.     Delivered,   $3.65.— (In  Press.) 

A  book  on  Italian  art  which  no  student 
of  art  can  well  do  without  and  one  that 
every  lover  of  painting  will  find  surpassingly 
interesting. 

VENETIAN  PAINTING  IN  AMERICA 

The  Fifteenth  Century 
By  BERNARD  BERENSON 

Small  Ato.  Plwtogravure  frontispiece  and 
110  full-page  photographic  plates.  $5.00  net. 
Delivered,    $5.20. 

One  of  the  most  significant  works  of  re- 
constructive criticism  that  have  appeared  in 
recent  years.  — The  Dial 

THE  LATE  YEARS  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO 

By  WILHELM  R.  VALENTINER 

Octavo.  Illustrated  with  collotype  plates, 
300    copies   on    hand-made   paper  at   $6.00    net. 

No  one  has  made  the  mysterious  giant 
of  the  renaissance  live  for  us  in  the  same 
degree.  — New   York   Times 

LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE 
PAINTERS  OF  AMERICA 

By  FREDERICK  F.  SHERMAN 

\2mo.  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  many 
full-page  photographic  plates.  $1.75  net.  De- 
livered,  $1.85.     Ready  December   \5th. 

Brief  essays  aimed  toward  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  some  of  the  significant  things 
in  American  art  from  the  landscapes  of  Homer 
Martin    to  the  nudes  of   Miss   Lillian   Genth. 
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Octavo.  Each  volume  uniform.  Printed 
from  type  on  hand-made  paper.  Limited  edi- 
tions   and    beautifully    illustrated. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Railway  Nationalization. 

Canada  has  her  railroad  troubles  and  they 
are  nearly  identical  with  our  own.  They 
existed  before  the  war,  but  they  have  been 
intensified  since.  The  railroads  must  now 
pay  more  for  everything  that  they  buy,  but 
they  must  not  charge  more  for  anything  that 
they  sell.  The  gentle  pleasures  of  company 
baiting  are  in  vogue  north  of  the  frontier  as 
well  as  south. 

Mr.  Moore  asks  if  the  railroads  should  be 
nationalized,  and  he  answer  the  question  by 
an  emphatic  negative.  Canada  is  in  a  par- 
ticularly favorable  position  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  problem.  Already  she  has  state- 
owned  railroads  and  she  has  company-owned 
railroads.  They  lie,  so  to  speak,  side  by  side 
for  comparison.  And  so  Mr.  Moore  asks 
which  railways — those  designed,  built,  and 
managed  under  public  ownership,  or  those  de- 
signed, built,  and  managed  under  the  company 
system — have  contributed  most  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  new  era?  Which  railroads — 
the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental under  government  ownership,  or  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  under  the  company  system — are  the 
more  capable  instruments  for  the  days  of  re- 
construction, "best  designed  to  aid  Canada 
into  its  own  as  a  strong,  self-reliant  nation 
within  the  empire"?  The  questions,  of 
course,    answer    themselves. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  author 
through  his  condensed  and  pointed  argument. 
Addressing  himself  more  particularly  to  the 
Canadian  problem,  his  book  is  none  the  less 
along  lines  broad  enough  to  include  the  whole 
question  of  government  ownership  and  there- 
fore to  commend  itself  to  economic  and 
political  students  everywhere.  But  if  we 
must  have  nationalization,  says  Mr.  Moore, 
why  not  begin  with  our  citizens?  They  are 
more  in  need  of  nationalization  than  the  rail- 
roads. "There  are  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
in  Canada  that  speak  neither  of  the  two  ac- 
cepted  languages  of   this  country,   know  little 


or  nothing  of  its  history  and  ideals,  even 
call  themselves  Canadians  only  with  a 
hyphen,  and  are  in  reality  Canadians  only  by 
possession  of  suffrage."  These  people  must 
be  nationalized  rather  than  the  railroads,  and 
"we  can  not  afford  to  fail  in  the  restless 
days  when  families  from  the  devastated  fields 
of  Europe  will  seek,  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  new  scenes,  new  homes,  new  oc- 
cupations, in  far-away  lands." 

Railway  Nationalization  and  the  Average 
Citizen.  By  William  H.  Moore.  New  York:  E. 
P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    §1-35. 


Tolstoy's  Diary. 

Admirers  and  students  of  the  great  Russian 
sage  have  long  been  waiting  for  the  publi- 
cation of  his  intimate  personal  diary.  This 
is  now  to  be  published  in  four  volumes,  and 
the  first  volume,  covering  the  years  of  Tol- 
stoy's life  from  1847  to  1852,  has  just  ap- 
peared. It  is  a  pity  that  Vladimir  Tchertkoff 
Tolstoy's  literary  executor,  was  unable  to 
make  use  of  all  the  original  manuscripts  and 
had  to  make  use  to  a  certain  extent  of  tran- 
scripts hastily  made  at  an  earlier  time,  since 
the  Countess  Tolstoy  after  her  husband's 
death  saw  fit  to  place  them  in  a  museum  in 
Moscow,  where  they  were  not  accessible. 

It  was  hoped,  of  course,  that  the  diary 
would  contain  much  that  was  new  and  that 
would  throw  light  upon  many  of  Tolstoy's 
thoughts  and  theories,  but  in  this  the  reader 
is  doomed  to  disappointment.  Much  light, 
however,  is  thrown  upon  the  evolution  of 
Tolstoy's  personality  and  in  his  daily  record 
it  is  possible  to  trace  the  progress  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  and  introspective  soul  in 
its  spiritual  evolution.  Particularly  does  it 
show  his  manner  of  approaching  the  great 
questions  of  life  and  belief,  and  the  kaleido- 
scopic changes  that  marked  the  successive 
steps  in  his  religious  and  ethical  views.  Much 
of  this  first  volume  is  trivial  and  superficial, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  considering  the  early 
life  and  conduct  of  the  thinker  and  teacher. 
We  see  him  living  the  life  of  the  young  man 
about  town  and  concerned  with  petty  social 
ambitions,  little  jealousies,  gambling,  and 
matters  of  outward  appearance.     At  the  same 
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time  he  is  almost  morbidly  self-analytical,  in 
a  peculiarly  Russian  way,  utterly  frank  and 
without  hypocrisy.  The  disappointment  that 
one  feels  at  not  finding  the  diary  a  store- 
house of  ethical  and  religious  philosophy  is 
recompensed  by  seeing  in  it  a  moral  labora- 
tory in  which  the  operations  are  taking  place 
before  our  eyes  and  the  human  soul  is  naked 
for  examination. 

The  Diaries  of  Leo  Tolstoy.  Edited  by  Vladi- 
mir Tchertkoff.  Volume  I.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &   Co.;  $2  net. 


Crimes  of  Charity. 

In  an  age  that  has  deified  organization  it  is 
little  less  than  treason  to  impeach  the  or- 
ganization of  charity.  Benevolence  by  deputy 
has  become  an  institution,  and  the  highest 
social  virtues  find  easy  expression  through 
the  checkbook.  But  there  is  a  wiser  senti- 
ment that  would  banish  the  deputy  altogether, 
and  would  even  maintain  that  charity  may 
cease  to  be  charity  if  it  is  allowed  to  filter 
through    an   intermediary. 

This  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Konrad  Ber- 
covici  and  of  John  Reed,  who  writes  a  preface 
for  him.  Mr.  Bercovici  charges  organized 
charity  with  the  actual  oppression  and  perse- 
cution of  the  poor,  and  with  an  aggravation 
of  their  state.  He  does  this  by  means  of 
what  we  may  call  an  almost  cold-blooded  re- 
cital of  narratives,  and  while  these  narratives 
have  no  actual  evidential  value,  they  are 
written  with  obvious  sincerity  and  with  the 
intention   of   accuracy. 

Of  course  so  much  depends  on  what  we 
mean  by  charity.  If  we  regard  poverty  as  an 
evil  to  be  removed,  like  the  smoke  nuisance 
or  the  potato  bug,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  resort  to  specialized  agents  and  to 
an  unethical  intelligence.  Probably  this  view 
is  widespread  and  defensible.  But  we  should 
not  give  to  it  the  name  of  charity.  It  is 
utilitarian  sociology.  It  belongs  to  the  do- 
main of  eugenics  and  penology,  to  the  head 
and  not  to  the  heart.  It  is  a  kind  of  social 
fire  insurance.  But  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  other  view  that  would  regard  charity 
as  an  emotion  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word, 
and  that  would  therefore  demand  a  personal 
contact  between  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 
It  is  the  difference  between  the  subscriber  to 
a  fund  and  the  action  of  Sir  Launfal  in 
sharing  his  crust  of  bread  with  the  leper. 
Both  may  be  good,  but  there  can  be  no  real 
comparison  of  values,  and  this  irrespective  of 
the  size  of  the  subscription  to  the  fund.  We 
may  suspect  that  the  author  is  something  of 
a  special  pleader — as  he  has  a  right  to  be — 
and  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  value 
of  the  special  plea. 

Crimes  of  Charity.  By  Konrad  Bercovici. 
New  York:    Alfred  A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 


Private  Peat. 

All  soldiers  who  return  from  France  tell 
pretty  much  the  same  story,  but  they  tell  it  in 
different  ways.  And  so  it  seems  to  be  always 
a  new  story. 

Private  Peat  is  a  Canadian  who  went  with 
the  first  expeditionary  force.  He  is  now  at 
home  again  with  a  disabled  arm  and  a  fine 
record,  probably  a  finer  record  than  his  book 
discloses.  He  tells  his  yarn  simply  and  un- 
assumingly, but  in  a  fine  style  and  always  with 
humor. 

Private  Peat  waxes  indignant  at  that  va- 
riety of  German  falsehood  that  attributes  all 
victories  to  the  Canadians.  He  tells  us  that 
at  no  time  has  Canada  had  more  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  on  the  battle- 


field. At  Vimy  the  Canadians  held  five  miles 
and  the  imperial  troops  held  fifty-five  miles. 
The  Canadians  advanced  four  miles  and  the 
English  advanced  nine  miles,  but  American 
newspapers  made  no  mention  of  the  English 
advance.  For  every  overseas  soldier  wounded 
there  are  six  imperial  soldiers  wounded.  At 
Lens  the  Old  Country  men  are  nine  to  one. 
"When  the  Canadians  do  a  forward  sprint  the 
world  rings  with  it.  When  the  English  ad- 
vance and  advance  again,  and  hold  position 
and  hold  yet  more  positions,  there  is  not  3 
whisper  of  it — not  a  word."  And  Peat  says 
he  has  no  English  blood  in  his  veins. 

Private  Peat.     By  Harold  H.  Peat.     Indianapo- 
lis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 


The  Candid  Courtship. 

This  story  is  well  named.  The  young 
people  who  do  the  courtship  are  not  only 
candid  ;  they  are  unblushing.  And  the  author 
is  a  woman. 

When  Stewart  Austin  proposes  to  Joan  Al 
lison  he  gives  her  a  charcter  sketch  of  him 
self  and  then  goes  on  to  admit  that  on  one 
occasion  there  was  an  irregularity  in  his  life. 
So  Joan  dismisses  him  on  the  spot,  with  vari- 
ous familiar  dissertations  on  the  single 
standard.  Joan  is  a  suffragist  and  knows  all 
the  jargon  by  heart.  But  Joan  subsequently 
discovers  that  her  own  adored  and  idealized 
brother  once  had  a  liaison  with  the  very  same 
woman,  and.  moreover,  she  herself  falls  into 
a  compromising  position  which  she  finds  it 
hard  to  explain  away.  So  she  revises  her 
ideas  of  the  single  standard  and  decides  to 
marry  Stewart,  and  these  interesting  young 
people  then  have  an  animated  discussion  as 
to  how  many  children  they  will  have  and  of 
what  sex  they  shall  be.  Candor  is  not  exactly 
the  word.  Personally  we  should  not  like  t 
marry  Joan,  but  then  tastes  fortunately  differ. 
Moreover,  we  have  not  been  asked. 

The  Candid  Courtship.  By  Madge  Mears. 
New    York:  John  Lane   Company. 


Scandal. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton  chooses  a  rather  dar- 
ing plot,  and  he  carries  it  out  still  more 
daringly.  Beatrix  Vanderdyke  is  a  spoiled 
society  girl  who  takes  advantage  of  her 
family's  absence  from  New  York  and  of  the 
complacence  of  her  duenna  to  pay  rtsqut 
visits  to  an  artist  of  questionable  reputation. 
She  is  observed,  and  when  finally  she  joins 
her  family  in  the  country  she  is  confronted 
with  her  misdeeds  and  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  seclusion  in  Maine.  In  order  to  save  her- 
self she  brazenly  asserts  that  her  visits  were 
not  to  the  artist,  but  to  Pelham  Franklin,  who 
had  rooms  in  the  same  building  and  to  whom 
she  had  been  secretly  married. 

What  ought  a  man  to  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? We  feel  that  Franklin  does  the 
right  thing,  the. only  possible  thing,  when  he 
follows  the  lady's  lead  and  plays  up  to  the, 
situation.  But  we  become  a  little  disgusted 
when  he  adds  verisimilitude  to  the  play  by 
insisting  on  the  privileges  of  a  husband  and 
enacting  a  scene  in  the  lady's  bedroom  that 
makes  our  flesh  creep.  Franklin  seemed  to  be 
a  gentleman,  but  we  learn  with  regret  that  I 
he  is  a  cad,  and,  moreover,  we  have  an  un-J 
easy  suspicion  that  the  author  does  not 
know  it. 

Of  course  it  ends  in  the  only  possible  way, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  these  remarkable 
people  live  happily  ever  after.  But  we  have 
our  doubts. 

Scandal.  By  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 
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THE   BEST   FALL    BOOKS 

Fiction,  Travel  and  Other  Books  from  Dutton's  List 


FICTION 


HELEN  OF  FOUR  GATES 


The  author  of  this  extraordinary  "  first  book  "  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  writers  of  recent  years. 

A  woman  who  has  spent  twenty  of  her  thirty  years  in  an  English  cotton  mill  has  written 
a  novel  of  such  passion,  power,  and  uncanny,  gripping  quality  that  leading  critics  in  England 
and  America  are  comparing  it  to  the  fiction  of  Poe  and  the   Bronte  Sisters. 

New  York  Times  says:  "An  ex-mill  girl  has  brought  a  new  note  to  current  fiction,  a 
note  that  excels  in  sheer  emotional  power,  in  beauty  of  tone,  in  imagination,  any  voice  that  is 
now  telling  stories  to  the  English-speaking  peoples." 

New  York  World  says:  "There  are  in  print  few  pictures  more  impressive  than  those  drawn 
by  this  unknown  author."  Net,  51-50 

THE  JOYFUL  YEARS  By  f.  t.  wawn 

A  story-  of  youth  and  love,  ideals  and  friendship,  patriotism  and  sacrifice  as  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful and  inspiring  as  a  spring  morning.  If  you  are  young  it  will  make  you  glad  and  happy. 
If  you  are  getting  elderly   it  will   lift  off   half  your  years. 

Philadelphia  Telegraph  says:  "A  happy  story,  a  human  story,  told  with  a  charm  of  style 
that  adds  to  the  delight  of  reading.  It  is  a  love  story  in  its  best  sense.  It  satisfies  the  belief 
of  every  heart  in  the   reality  of  true  love."  Net,   $1.50 

THE    ROYAL    OUTLAW  By  Charles  B.  Hudson 

David  the  Outlaw,  soon  to  be  King  of  Israel,  leads  his  fighting  men  through  desperate 
adventures,  breathless  perils,  valiant  deeds.  A  stirring  tale  of  action  and  adventure,  it  follows 
the   biblical   outline   and   vividly   pictures   the    scenes  and   customs   of   the   time. 

New  York  Tribune  says:  "No  person  can  read  this  book  without  gaining  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  those  times  and  without  being  charmed  with  the  vital  human  interest  of  the 
tale."  Net,  $1.50 


GONE  TO  EARTH 


By  Mary  Webb,  author  of  "  The  Golden  Arrow" 

A  powerful  book,  describing  the  fierce  love  and  elemental  jealousy  of  the  Welch  people. 
The  story  is  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm  lighted  with  real  humor  and  understanding  of  these 
quaint  -people. 

The  New  York  Ezening  Post  says:  "Fidelity  to  nature  that  marks  the  early  character  de- 
scription of  "Gone  to  Earth'  and  the  mingling  of  humor  and  beauty  in  the  novel  is  rarely  well 
done.  The  picture  of  the  half  gipsy  girl  with  tawny  hair  and  the  feet  of  a  born  dancer,  with 
her  pet  fox  and  her  kindness  to  all  things ;  the  sketch  of  the  abstracted,  callous  old  harper 
with  whom  she  has  no  tie  but  one  of  blood  will  not  be  forgotten  easily."  Net,  $1.50 

EL    SUPREMO  By  Edward  Lucas  White 

This  romance  of  South  America,  scened  in  a  picturesque  and  strenuous  place  and  time, 
plunges  the  reader  with  its  first  lines  into  a  fascinating  life  full  of  gorgeous  coloring,  quaint 
incident,  plotting  and  love-making,  and  brings  him  into  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
most  puzzling,  interesting,  and   forceft '    of  all  historical   figures. 

The  Independent  said:  "Mr.  White  1  is  enriched  our  literature  by  giving  us  this  absorbing 
account  of  the  man  as  history  and  legend  show  him,  of  his  court  and  the  plots  and  con- 
spiracies that  surrounded  him.  The  novel  is  one  to  read  all  day  and  all  night  until  it  is 
finished."  Net,    $1.90 

MISCELLANEOUS 
REPRESENTATIVE  PLAYS  BY  AMERICAN  DRAMATISTS 

Edited  by  Montrose  J.  Mosci.  3  vols.     Each  net,  $2.00 

Mr.  Moses  has  selected  the  most  important  and  distinctive  plays,  written  by  American  play- 
wrights, prefacing  each  play  with  an  account  of  the  circuiiisriiices  of  its  production.  The  first 
volume  will  present  the  important  native  plays  of  the  early  years  of  the  American  stage,  many 
of  which  are  now  so  rare  that  they  are  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  general  reader. 

THE  DIARIES  OF  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTCv  Each  net.  $2.00 

YOUTH -Volume  I.     1847-1  "2 

This  is  the  first  of  four  volumes  of  the  only  complete  translai.    i  au'.L  «.ized  by  the   Russian 


:i.:I    of   his   daily   life, 
r.d    uncertainties,    his 


editor,    Vladimir    Tchertkoff. 

For  sixty  years,  beginning  in  his  early  twenties,  Tolstoy  kept  a  |.- 
recording  in  it  his  thoughts,  his  conclusions,  his  feelings,  his  doubi> 
actions,  his  friendships,   his  impressions  of  people. 

THE  SOCIAL  PLAYS  OF  ARTHUR  WING  PINERO 

Edited,  with  a  general  introduction  and  a  critical  preface  to  each  pl&; 

by  Clayton  Hamilton.  5  vols.     Each  net,  $2.00 

The  first  volume  will  be  issued  in  November.  It  will  contain  "The  Sc.ond  Mrs.  Tai:.jueny" 
and  "The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith."  This  issue  will  inaugurate  the  fi-  ^t  AuthurizeJ  Library 
Editions  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  living  playwright  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

THE  COMING  DEMOCRACY         b,h.™f™..  Netsz.oo 

"The  book  is  one  of  the  most  important  which  the  war  has  produced.'1 — The  Spectator. 
"We  recommend  the  book  to  every  serious  reader  as  one  of  the  foremost  books  of  universal 
and   permanent  value  thus   far  inspired  by   the  great  war." — New   York    Tribune. 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

THE  HAPPIFATS  AND  THE  GROUCH  Net,  $2.oo 

Story  and  pictures  by.  Kate  Jordan 
Sure  to  bring  delight  to  the  heart  and  smiles  to  the  face  of  any   small    person.  No  frowns 
or  tears  could  last  a  minute  before  the  infectious  good  nature  of  these  fat,  beaming,  jolly  babies, 
busy  with  no  end  of  good  times. 

ALL  AROUND  THE  SUNDIAL  Nm.S2.00 

By  Caroline  Hofman.     With  illustrations  by  Rachael  Robinson  Elmer 

A  little  volume  of  rhymes  for  children  written  with  a  childlike  simplicity  and  sweetness 
and  touched  with  naive  humor.  These  verses  and  the  lively  joyous  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany them  make  a  very  tempting  gift  book  for  the  Christmas  season. 

THE   FUNNYFEATHERS  By  Lansing  Campbell  Net,  Cl.SO 

All  about  the  doings  of  the  Dinkie  Ducklings,  Mrs.  Panty  Banty,  and  the  Black  Biddie 
which  you  watched  last  summer  in  the  barnyard-  Fully  illustrated  with  full-page  illustrations  in 
color  and   numerous  black  and   white  illustrations  running  through  the  text. 

BEYOND   THE   MOUNTAIN  By  Aunt  Sadie  '  Sarah  Stokes  Halkett) 

Author  of  "  Aunt  Sadie's  Rhymes."     Illustrated  by  Katharine  Pyle.  Net,  $  1 .50 

How  the  plants  got  their  names  is  told  in  the  spontaneous  spirit  of  make-believe  children 
love  so  well.  The  fanciful  verses  and  Katharine  Pyle's  charming  frontispiece  and  dainty  black 
and  white  text  illustrations  make  this  volume  a  most  attractive  holiday  gift  for  children. 

THE  BOY  WHO  WENT  TO  THE  EAST  AND  OTHER  INDIAN  FAIRY  TALES 

By  Ethel  C.  Brill.     Illustrated  by  Hugh  Spencer  Net,  $1.50 

A  book  of  real  American  Fairy  Tales — the  quaint  folk-tales  of  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin 
Indians,    re-told   in   a    form    suitable   for   children. 


TRAVEL 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 

By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  Fully  illusb-at  d.    Net.  $2.50 

A  full,  detailed,  and  accurate  account  in  very  readable  and  charming  narrative  of  the  mani- 
fold attractions  and  peculiarities  of  the  West  Indies.  A  concise  and  reliable  handbook  that  tells 
all  that  anybody,  tourist,  stay-at-home,  investor,  student,  wants  to  know  about  the  Islands. 

THE  HILL-TOWNS  OF  FRANCE 

By  Eugenie  M.  Fryer  Net,  $2.50 

Fully  illustrated  in  black  and  white  by  Roy  L.  Hilton 

The  first  complete  account  ever  written  of  the  hill-towns  of  France,  whose  influence  over 
French  history,  picturesque  situations,  fascinating  stories,  and  present-day  importance  invest 
them    with    great   interest. 


CANADA  THE  SPELLBINDER 


By  Lilian  Whiting 


Describing  its  scenic  beauties  with  radiant  enthusiasm  and  growing  appreciation,  and  showing 
how  these  delights  are  easily  accessible  to  travelers.  It  gives  excellent  impressions  of  present- 
day  Canadian  activities  in  town  and  country  and  forecasts  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ments which  will  make  Canada  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Net,  $2.50 

THE  BARREN  GROUND  OF  NORTHERN  CANADA 

By  Warburton  Pike  Fully  illustrated.    Net,  $2.00 

The  author  was  the  first  sportsman  to  penetrate  the  frozen  wastes  of  sub-arctic  western 
Canada  in  search  of  the  Musk-Ox.  His  description  of  his  dangerous  and  exhausting  travel  is 
one  of  the   most  interesting   and    entertaining  books  of  travel   extant. 

TWO  SUMMERS  IN  THE  ICEWILDS  OF 

EASTERN  KARAKORAM  n^sb.oo 

By  Fannie  Bullock  Workman  and  William  Hunter  Workman 

Adventure  of  the  most  thrilling  kind  is  found  in  the  account  by  those  two  veteran — and 
inveterate — explorers.  They  spent  the  summers  of  1911  and  1912  in  these  awful  wastes  of  ice 
and  rock  and  the  account  of  their  experiences  makes  a  wonderful  tale  of  human  effort  and 
achievement. 

BIOGRAPHY 

PAUL  JONES :  His  Exploits  in  English  Seas  Dur- 
ing 1778-1780,  with  a  Complete  Bibliography 

By  Don  C.  Seitz  Net,  $3.00 

Illustrated  by  colored  photogravure  of  a  unique  wax  medallion  portrait 
of  Jones  in  possession  of  the  author 

Contemporary  accounts  collected  from  English  newspapers  recording  his  audacious  visits  to 
towns  along  the  English  coast.  New  and  interesting  light  on  one  of  the  most  romantic  heroes 
of  American  history. 

A  SOLDIER'S  MEMORIES  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

By  Sir  George  Younghusband  Net,  $5.00 

Covering  a  long  and  eventful  life  in  which  there  was  much  soldiering  on  the  Indian  frontier 
and  in   South  Africa  as  well  as   many  important  experiences  in  time  of  peace. 

THE  DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE  CIRCLE  By  Hugh  Stok« 

Devonshire  House  is  the  most  historic  palace  in  Mayfair.  Its  hospitable  doors  have  opened 
to  generation  after  generation  of  English  society.  The  Devonshire  House  Circle  deals  with  the 
reign  of  the  fifth  Duke  and  his  beautiful  Duchess,  the  incomparable  Georgiana,  whose  exploits 
as  a  leader  of  London  society  have  never  been  rivaled.  Net,  $5.00 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMANOFFS 

By  the  author  of  "Russian  Court  Memoirs'* 

A  popularly  written  and  illuminating  account  of  the  recent  revolution  in  Russia,  carried 
down  to  the  present  situation  there,  and  giving  interesting  details  about  Rasputin's  influence 
over  the  Czarina,  the  attitude  of  the  revolutionists,   etc.  Net,   $5.00 


MADAME  ADAM 


By  Winifred  Stephens 


A  wonderful  picture  of  the  influence  which  a  brilliant  woman  may  exercise  in  her  world 
of  art  and  politics  and  throws  much  light  as  well  upon  the  present  situation  of  France  and  the 
prospects  for   the  future.     A  human  and  intimate  biography.  Net,  $4.00 

MEMORIES  DISCREET  AND  INDISCREET 

The  author  has  met  most  of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  of  her  time:  kings,  states- 
men, soldiers,  men-of-Ietters,  empire-makers,  musicians,  revolutionists.  In  her  book  will  be 
found  many  good  stories  of  celebrities,  anecdotes  of  travel  and  sport,  of  the  field  and  the 
boudoir.  Net,   $5.00 

FURTHER   MEMORIES       By  Lord  Redesdale,  introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse 

Containing  many  graphic  bits  of  personal  recollections  with  vivid  glimpses  of  Lord  Redes- 
dale's  own  personality.  It  is  written  with  that  same  grace  and  genial  charm  which  made  his 
former  volumes  so  interesting.  Mr.  Gosse's  preface  gives  an  endearing  outline  of  him  in  his 
old  age.  Net,  $3.00 

1918-CALENDARS-1918 
EAT  AND  GROW  THIN 

Don't  eat  less,  but  select  the  proper  food;  that's  the  secret  of  growing  thin.  Follow  Vance 
Thompson's  fam.-ts  Mabdah  Menus.  Thousands  can  vouch  for  the  efficiency  of  this  method, 
and  you  can  reduce  25   pounds  in  three  months. 

Size,  5^x11^.     37  Pages.      Silk  Tassel  Hanger.      Boxed.     Net.  $1.00 

BELGIAN  TOWERS  AND  CARILLON  MUSIC 

Sketches  by  Roy  Hilton.    Malines,  Ypres,  Bruges,  Termonde,  Antwerp,  Mons, 
Ghent.     Quotations  and  Descriptions  by  Wm.  Gorham  Rice 

Through  centuries,  in  constant  companionship  with  time,  on  feast  days,  on  Sundays  the 
deep  and  silver  notes  of  the  carillon  have  floated  over  the  regions  of  its  birth.  Set  in  towers 
there,  this  unique,  communal  music  has  nobly  celebrated  historic  events  and  made  holidays 
merry    for  young  and    old. 

Size,  8x15.     7  Pages.     Silk  Tassel  Hanger.     Boxed.     Net,  $0.75 


I    J  1^1  1  )KK       r  M.M\.m1a      (FEU)  8th  American  Edition  In  Press 

By  Henri  Barbusse.     Translated  by  Fitzwater  Wray  Net,  $1.50 

"Next  to  the  Russian  Revolution  the  biggest  event  of  the  war."  Such  is  one 
reviewer's   opinion  of  this   great  war  novel. 

"Under  Fire"  is  not  only  the  supreme  book  of  this  war,  but  one  of  the  supreme 
books  of  any  war.  It  is  the  war  itself,  with  all  its  horror  and  heroism  and  terrific 
human  significance,  as  it  unfolds  itself  day  by  day  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ordinary 
man  in  the  trenches.  And  withal,  it  is  the  most  tremendous  indictment  of  war  that 
has  ever  been  penned. 

More  than  300,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  France 


A  STUDENT  IN  ARMS 


First  Series 


By  DONALD  HANKEY  Second  Series 

Each  net,  $1.50 

The  editor  of  the  London  Spectator  put  their  spirit  in  a  nutshell:  "One  rises  from 
the  Student's  books  with  a  sense  that  man  is,  after  all,  a  noble  animal,  and  that, 
though  war  may  blight  and  burn,  it  reveals  the  best  side  of  human  nature  and  sancti- 
fies as  well  as  destroys." 

In  England  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold.  In  this  country 
the  first  series,  published  last  spring,  is  in  its  13th  printing.  The  second  series,  pub- 
lished last  summer,  is  in  its  6th  printing. 


Postage  Extra.     At  All  Bookstores 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Our  Natupski  Neighbors. 
This  story  of  a  Polish  family  being  grad- 
ually assimilated  in  the  reluctant  heat  of  a 
New  England  melting-pot  is  written  by  a 
woman  who  is  able  to  accomplish  a  certain 
philosophical  detachment  in  painting  two 
such  widely  different  types  as  the  intolerant, 
clean,  honest,  unprogressive  New  Englander 
and  the  furiouusly  energetic  Polander  whose 
horizon  is  bounded  by  a  lucrative  pigsty. 

"The  author  understands  them  both,  and 
has  a  kindly  tolerance  for  their  faults  and 
an  appreciation  for  their  virtues.  One  won- 
ders whether  she  is  a  settlement  worker  or 
a  schoolteacher,  for  she  knows  well  the 
gradually  transforming  children  of  the  Polish 
immigrant  and  their  vernacular.  Her  point  of 
view,  her  reasonableness,  her  ability  to  survey 
a  subject  from  both  sides  make  the  reader 
feel  that  the  novel,  though  only  a  novel,  and 
an  unpretentious  one  at  that,  offers  some  sort 
of  contributory  evidence  to  the  necessity, 
which  is  gradually  being  recognized,  that  the 
government  should  take  a  hand  in  helping 
these  vague-minded  and  undeveloped  waifs 
from  Europe  to  Americanize  themselves  in 
the  country  of  their  adoption. 

Our  Natupski  Neighbors.  Bv  Edith  Miniter. 
New   York:  Henry  Holt  &   Co.;  $1.35   net. 


The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Life. 

When  we  approach  the  all-compelling  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  life  the  sum  total  of 
scientific  investigation  and  discovery  seems 
pitifully  small  and  inadequate.  The  line  be- 
tween the  animate  and  the  inanimate  appears 
a  bridgeless  chasm.  Yet  the  fascination  re- 
mains, and  the  layman  has  little  conception 
of  the  efforts  of  scientific  investigators  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  through  uncounted 
ages  life  has  been  evolved  from  the  elements. 
Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, is  well  known  to  the  scientific  world  for 
the  number  and  value  of  his  contributions  to 
natural  science  and  natural  history,  but  in  his 
present  volume  he  has  undertaken  a  task  far 
more  elaborate  and  searching  than  anything 
he  has  done  hitherto.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
a  synthesis  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  palaeontology  and  the  physico-chemical 
sciences  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  evo- 
lution of  life. 

An  intelligent  reading  of  his  brilliant  work 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  recent  scien- 
tific progress,  and  especially  with  the  theories 
of  the  constitution  of  matter  that  are  now 
taken  as  a  basis  for  productive  research.  It 
is  not  possible  with  fairness  to  summarize 
Professor  Osborn's  work  and  its  conclusions, 
but  a  general  idea  of  his  method  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  he  lays  emphasis 
on  what  physico-chemical  analysis  shows  of 
the  grouping  and  interaction  of  the  elements 
in  inanimate  objects:  how  they  also  follow 
the  law  of  natural  selection :  and  how  there 
is  no  distinguishable  dividing  line  between 
these  objects  and  those  which  we  consider  to 
possess  the  mysterious  attribute  of  life.  His 
line  of  reasoning  and  the  mass  of  data  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  subject  tend  to  formu- 
late a  new  theory  of  evolution.  Natural  se- 
lection is  a  means  of  evolution,  not  a  direct- 


ing force  or  law.  Opinion  now  tends  to  the 
belief  that  life  is  a  continuation  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process  rather  than  an  exception  to 
the  rest  of  the  cosmos,  an  element  inter- 
jected at  some  period,  a  spirit,  as  it  were, 
breathed  into  the  inanimate  clay.  Added 
weight  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that 
precisely  the  same  physico-chemical  actions, 
reactions,  and  interactions  are  observed  in 
the  animate  and  inanimate  and  all  activities 
are  explicable  in  terms  of  these,  and  further- 
more science  is  continually  uncovering  and 
explaining  processes  that  earlier  seemed  to 
call  for  the  assumption  that  some  new  or  ex- 
traneous force  had  been  interjected,  a  fact 
that  leads  to  hope  that  eventually  all  such 
mysteries  will  be  cleared  up  and  nothing  will 
remain  to  cross  or  reverse  the  orderly  scheme 
of  evolutionary  development.  "The  Origin 
and  Evolution  of  Life"  is  a  splendid  contri- 
bution to  contemporary  scientific  speculation, 
and  the  author  brings  to  his  task  an  un- 
rivaled wealth  of  material  from  all  the  con- 
tributing branches  of  investigation.         J.  L. 

The  Origin  and  Evolution*  of  Life.  By  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;  $3  net.  ^ 

The  Unspeakable  Sultan. 

The  name  of  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  the  greatest 
authority  on  the  modern  Turkish  Empire,  is 
a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  value  of  the  life 
of  Abdul  Hamid  that  has  just  appeared.  It 
seems  a  little  strange  at  first  sight  that  a  man 
who  is  likely  to  go  down  into  history  as 
"Abdul  the  Damned"  should  be  included  in  a 
series  entitled  "The  Makers  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century."'  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  this 
wily  ruler  played  a  big  part  in  the  making  of 
the  history  of  the  Near  East  and  in  weaving 
that  complicated  web  of  sinister  politics  that 
has  many  times  led  Europe  to  the  brink  of 
war  and  played  no  small  part  in  precipitating 
the  present  conflict.  As  such  he  has  the  right 
to  be  counted  among  the  makers,  or  perhaps 
more  justly  the  unmakers,  of  the  nineteenth 
century- 

Sir  Edwin  Pears  has  written  a  book  that  is 
less  of  a  biography  than  an  intimate  study 
and  searching  analysis  of  the  Turkish  ques- 
tion in  its  various  ramifications.  He  deals 
with  the  pacification  ot  Bulgaria,  with  the 
treatment  of  the  Armenians,  the  Cretans,  and 
other  subject  populations,  the  relations  with 
Egypt,  and  with  the  internal  administration 
of  the  empire.  The  whole  painful  and  tor- 
tuous history  of  Turkish  "reforms"  is  set  forth 
in  sequence  and  the  international  negotiations 
in  connection  therewith.  The  life  of  Abdul 
Hamid  does  not  make  a  pleasant  story,  but  it 
shows  how  a  clever,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous 
ruler  of  a  decadent  and  benighted  nation  can 
for  a  long  period  maintain  a  nuisance  in  the 
face  of  Christendom  by  playing  off  against 
each  other  the  great  powers,  each  jealous  of 
the  other's  commercial  and  political  interests. 
The  book  contains  much  that  is  the  result  of 
the  author's  personal  observation,  of  ma- 
terial that  gives  it  value  as  a  primary  source. 

The  Life  of  Abdul  Hamid.  Bv  Sir  Edwin 
Pears.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Grenstone  Poems. 

.  \\  itter   Bynner   occupies    a   unique   position 

among   the   younger  American   poets.      He   is 

deft  in  technic.  he  has  rhythm  and  charm  of 


A  new  navel  by 
the  author  of 

The  Rose-Garden 
Husband  " 
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By 
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An  idyl  of  the  bright  days 
when  there  was  no  war. 
For  readers  who  like  to 
make  friends  with  sunny, 
charming,  warm-hearted 
people,  and  who  enjoy  a 
love  story  told  in  a  spark- 
ling  ashion. 
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"  Simply  throbs  with  warm- 
hearted human  nature,  and 
ripples  with  irresistible  hu- 
mor. In  brief,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  tales  of 
child  life,  together  with  the 
life  of  grown-ups,  that  we 
have  ever  read." — N.  V. 
Tribune. 


A   Christmas  story 
by  the  author  of 


Carry  On,"  etc. 
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By 
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Decorated  Gift  Book 
50  cents  net 


"The  Seventh  Christmas" 
tells  how  Mary  knew  when 
the  time  had  come  to  tell 
the  child  Jesus  the  story  of 
His  birth.  It  is  the  first 
time  He  has  heard  the 
Christmas  story,  and  He  is 
the  first  child  in  tie  world's 
history  to  hear  it. 
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Scribner  Holiday  Fiction 


In  Happy  Valley 

By  John  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  Fox  here  makes  notable  additions  to  those  Kentucky  mountaineers 
which  his  "Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  and  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom Come"  have  endeared  to  so  many  thousands.  The  characters  are  re- 
vealed in  all  their  rough  and  simple  charm  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  view 
of  an  entire  mountain  community. 

Illustrated.     $1.35  net 


The  World  and  Thomas 
Kelly 

By  Arthur  Train 

This  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Gold- 
fish" is  a  revelation  of  the  ways  of  "So- 
ciety."' The  life  of  the  very  rich — their 
virtues  as  well  as  their  vices,  as  exhibited 
in  Xew  York  and  Newport — is  fearlessly 
bared  in  the  house  parties,  dinners,  yacht 
cruises,  and  intrigues  which  are  links  in 
the  chain  of  the  story — that  of  Tom  Kelly, 
a  young  man  of  plain  people  who  is  caught 
up  in  the  rapid  current  of  society  life  and 
finally,  barely  escaping  moral  destruction, 
emerges  with  a  true  sense  of  the  real 
values    in    life. 

$1.50  net 


The  Green  Jacket 

By  Jennette  Lee 

Milly  Newberry,  head  of  the  Millicent 
Newberry  Detective  Agency,  had  some 
ideas  of  her  own.  She  was  tired  of  catch- 
ing criminals  to  turn  over  to  the  police, 
and  the  police  handing  them  over  to  the 
judge,  and  the  judge  handing  them  over 
to  the  prison.  She  made  up  her  mind  that 
if  she  did  the  catching  she  was  going  to 
have  something  to  say  about  the  punish- 
ment— and  she  did.  Detective  agencies 
had  been  working  for  two  years  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  Mason  emeralds,  and 
without  result.  Milly  Newberry  goes  to 
the  Mason  home  as  a  seamstress,  and  wins 
her  way  into  the  hearts  of  all.  When  she 
left,  the  green  jacket  she  had  been  making 
was  finished  ;  there  was  no  "story"  for  the 
newspapers ;  but  there  was  happiness  in 
the  Mason  home. 

$1.35  net 


Beyond 

By  John  Galsworthy 

"  'Beyond'  is  a  study  of  two  good  sports,  father  and  daughter,  who  love 
intensely,  suffer  greatly,  and  bear  their  loss  with  fine  fortitude.  The  story 
is  a  tragedy  of  sex,  two  tragedies  indeed,  cruelly  moving  and  relentless, 
touched  with  somewhat  the  same  color  that  makes  'The  Dark  Flower"  so 
sombrely  glowing." — Dial. 

"Galsworthy's  'Beyond'  is  probably  the  most  important  work  of  fiction  of 
the  last  few  months." — The  New  York  Post. 

SI. 50  net 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


style,  a  pleasant  wit,  genuine  feeling,  and  a 
passion  for  beauty.  And  withal  he  has  not 
drifted  off  into  the  slough  of  post-illusionism 
that  has  engulfed  so  many  of  our  youthful 
writers  of  alleged  poetry-  The  collection  en- 
titled "Grenstone  Poems"  constitutes  some- 
thing of  a  narrative  of  personal  experience, 
of  the  poet's  life  in  a  country  town.  Here 
he  finds  happiness  in  the  love  of  Celia  and 
the  series  of  poems  make  up  a  lyric  story. 

Grenstone    Poems.      By    Witter    Bynner.      New 
York:   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.35  net. 


The  President  and  Peace. 
The  chapters  of  which  this  book  is  com- 
prised have  already  been  published  as  sepa- 
rate articles  in  various  important  magazines, 
and  they  now  appear  in  volume  form  and  witb 
all  their  original  timeliness.  The  author's 
attitude  on  his  two  main  theses  may  perhaps 
be  fairly  presented  through  the  medium  of 
two  quotations.  Of  Germany  and  her  peace 
pleas  he  says : 

Germany  dreams  not  of  peace  upon  any 
other  terms — upon  any  other  terms  than  such 
as  will  leave  her  the  overlordship  of  Middle 
Europe  and  of  Asia  Minor  ;  leave  her,  in  fact, 
in  possession  of  an  empire  stretching  from 
Hamburg  to  Bagdad,  with  India  and  China  in 
the  horizon.  After  having  fought  the  foulest 
war,  all  things  considered,  that  history  af- 
fords, she  now  seeks  to  fasten  upon  the  world 
a  still  fouler  peace — both  the  war  and  the 
peace  having  this  pan-German  empery  for 
their  goal.  If  she  succeeds,  then  for  a  long 
time  to  come  there  will  be  small  breathing 
room  for  the  soul  of  man  upon  this  planet, 
and  less  of  freedom  for  his  mind. 

Here    Mr.    Herron    may    command    the    ap- 

j  plause  of  the  civilized  world.      But  when  we 

come  to  the  second  of  his  theses  we  may  not 

I  be  quite  so  sure  of  the  complete  concurrence 

of  history*-     He  says: 

But  all  that  is  changed,  and  the  whole 
world  is  changed  as  a  consequence.  For  our 
President,  acting  now  with  such  creative  com- 
prehension, is  able  so  to  act  because  he 
awaited  the  precise  psychological  moment. 
He  studied  the  dial  of  the  world's  destiny ; 
he  watched  the  hands  on  the  clock  of  God. 
With  a  patience  as  wise  as  it  is  magnanimous, 
with  a  spiritual  shrewdness  that  reveals  his 
kinship  with  Moses  and  Cavour  and  Lincoln, 
with  a  prescience  that  appears  nearly  super- 
natural, he  held  broodingly  and  bravely  to  his 
appointed  times.  Amidst  the  murmurs  of  the 
unknowing  Allies,  amidst  the  complaining 
voices  of  their  anxious  and  unilluminated 
American  friends,  amidst  the  howls  of  mob- 
minded  leaders  as  well,  he  let  the  inadequate 


occasions  go  by,  yielding  not  to  their  clamors 
or  seductions :  for  he  knew  they  were  fraught 
with  the  failure  of  his  final  purpose. 

These  are  finely  rounded  periods,  but  will 
they  bear  the  strong  white  light? 

Woodkow  Wilson  and  the  World's  Peace. 
By  George  D.  Herron.  Xew  York:  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley;  $1.25. 


The  American  Girl. 

The  reviewer  is  sometimes  tempted  to  dis- 
miss a  book  of  this  apearance  with  a  few 
lines  of  perfunctory  commendation.  We  are 
a  much  over-advised  people,  and  most  of  the 
counsel  is  so  trite  as  to  be  insignificant. 

But  this  volume  by  Winifred  Buck  is  some- 
what out  of  the  usual  in  its  avoidance  of  the 
trite  and  the  banal.  With  few  exceptions  the 
advice  is  needed,  and  we  seldom  find  the 
exaggerations  amounting  to  actual  falsities 
that  are  allowed  to  disfigure  so  many  books 
dealing  with  the  dangers  and  problems  of 
sex. 

But  only  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  sex. 
and  they  are  written  with  brisk  condensation. 
The  bulk  of  the  book  concerns  a  girl's  ordi- 
nary relations  with  the  world,  as  employer 
or  employee,  in  work,  and  amusement,  and 
society.  She  is  advised  as  to  her  food,  her 
dress,  her  toilet  her  leisure,  and  her  play. 
It  can  not  fail  to  be  helpful  because  it  con- 
tains no  superfluities  and  will  arouse  no 
resentments. 

The  American  Giki..  By  Winifred  Buck.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan    Company;   $1. 


The  Top  of  the  Continent. 
This  is  Mr.  Yard's  name  for  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  system  of  national  parks. 
His  book  is  the  story-  of  a  leisurely  excursion 
occupying  the  vacation  period  of  a  group  of 
interesting  people.  He  uses  the  vehicle  of 
fiction  to  make  vivid  the  impression  he  wishes 
to  give  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  na- 
ture which  have  now  been  made  accessible  to 
the  people  at  large.  The  story  itself  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  intended  for  children  of  all  ages, 
but  particularly  for  the  reading  of  boys  and 
girls.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
relevant. 

The  Top  of  the  Continent.  By  Robert  Ster- 
ling Yard.  Xew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
75  cents. 

A  woman  who  supports  a  family  of  four 
on  $12  a  week  and  saves  money  is  New  York 
City's   food  advisor. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Katie  of  Birdland. 
Lovers  of  the  aviary  at  Golden  Gate  Park 
vill  find  no  more  pleasing  memento  than  this 
"ine  little  volume  by  Edith  Kinney  Stellmann, 
ilready  known  as  the  author  of  "Exposition 
3abies."  The  author  makes  a  pretty  attempt 
o  appreciate  the  individualities  of  the  feath- 
ered host  in  the  aviary,  and  no  one  can  read 
ler  book  without  wishing  to  do  the  same. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  this  pleasing  little 
vork  is  the  series  of  camera  studies  by  Louis 
Stellmann,  who  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
rxtent  to  which  the  camera  can  serve  the 
mrposes  of  art.  There  are  twelve  of  these 
studies  on  detachable  slips,  most  of  them 
worthy  of  a  frame.  Those  in  search  of  sea- 
sonable gifts  reminiscent  of  California  should 
not  overlook   so   suitable   an   offering  as   this. 

Katie    of    Bisdlaxd.      By    Edith    Kinney    Stell- 
mann.     San    Francisco:    H.    S.    Crocker    Company. 


Faith  Justified  by  Progress. 

This  volume  consists  of  five  lectures  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Wilkes  Wright,  Ph. 
D.,  as  the  Bross  Lectures  for  1916.'  There  is 
also  an  introduction  on  "The  Rise  of  Natu- 
ralism and  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  and  a  post- 
script on  "The  Future  of  Religion."  The  au- 
thor disclaims  the  intention  to  account  for 
the  course  of  social  evolution  or  to  trace  in 
detail  the  development  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness. None  the  less  he  covers  the 
ground  in  a  satisfactory,  although  necessarily 
a  sketchy  way,  his  five  lectures  being  devoted 
to  "The  Will,"  "The  Primitive  Life,"  "The 
Natural  Life,"  "The  Supernatural  Life,"  and 
"The  Universal  Life."  The  author  believes 
that  the  religion  of  the  future  will  teach  a 
conditional  immortality,  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  community  of  discarnate  heroes,  and 
the  immanence  and  efficacy  of  God.  Perhaps 
it  is  somewhat  rash  to  prophesy  with  the 
whole  fabric  of  human  life  dissolving  before 
our  eyes,  but  such  a  foreview  is  at  least  a 
reasonable  one. 

Faith  Justified  by  Progress.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.25. 


Around  the  World. 
The  possession  of  money  is  fatal  to  the 
direct  and  adequate  study  of  other  countries. 
He  who  travels  along  conventional  lines  sees 
conventional  things.  He  is  raised  above  the 
level  of  realities.  He  sees  externals  and  the 
artificial,  but  actual  communion  with  the  heart 
of  the  nation  is  not  for  him.  Stephen  Gra- 
ham, for  example,  knows  so  much  about 
Russia  because  he  travels  without  money.  He 
becomes  one  of  the  mass.  He  looks  upon  his 
subject  from  within  and  not  from  without. 

When  Alfred  C  B.  Fletcher,  author  of 
"From  Job  to  Job  Around  the  World,"  started 
from  San  Francisco  he  tells  us  that  he  had 
$5  in  his  pocket.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  another  adventurer 
named  Richardson,  who  had  the  same  ambi- 
tions but  even  less  money.  Their  fare  was 
paid  to  Honolulu,  but  with  their  arrival  at 
Honolulu  the  struggle  would  begin.  These 
preliminaries  occupy  the  first  three  pages  of 
the  book.  On  the  fourth  page  we  find  both 
Fletcher  and  Richardson  enrolled  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  two  different  Honolulu 
schools  as  the  first  stage  of  their  journey 
around  the  world. 

An  attempt  to  summarize  their  adven- 
tures would  necessarily  be  inadequate.  It  is 
only  the  actors  who  can  present  the  play. 
Their  wanderings  took  them  to  Hawaii,  Japan, 
Korea,  China,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  India, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  England,  Norway, 
Sweden,    and    thence   across   the   Atlantic    to 


America.  They  lived  as  Chinamen  in  China 
and  as  Japanese  in  Japan.  And  incidentally 
the  author  was  arrested  in  Japan  as  a  spy. 
They  worked  as  teachers,  as  sailors,  as  day 
laborers.  They  traveled  by  railroad,  and 
steamer,  in  carts,  and  on  foot.  Feasts  and 
famines  alternated  with  a  delightful  irregu- 
larity, but  somehow  there  was  always  a  way, 
and  no  wall  was  too  high  to  be  climbed,  or 
jumped,  or  circumvented.  And  of  course 
there  were   dangers. 

One  is  inclined  to  envy  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  acquired  in  so  novel  a  way. 
It  is  unpurchasable  except  by  poverty,  and 
it  is  a  life  equipment.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Fletcher  was  with  Mr.  Hoover 
in  Belgium  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  is  now 
assistant  director  of  Belgian  relief  at  Rotter- 
dam. We  should  suppose  him  to  be  invalu- 
able. Such  a  combination  of  resourcefulness 
and  humor  would  be  invaluable  anywhere. 

From  Job  to  Job  Around  the  World.  By 
Alfred  C.  B.  Fletcher.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.;    $2.  m 

Mythology. 
Mythologists,  antiquarians,  and  book  lovers 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  "The 
Mythology  of  All  Ages,"  edited  by  Louis  Her- 
bert Gray,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  and  George  Foot 
Moore,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  The  work  is  in 
thirteen  volumes,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
distinctive  in  scholarship,  art,  and  mechanical 
features,  one  of  the  most  important  literary 
undertakings  of  recent  years.  Price,  $6  per 
volume.  In  sets  only.  It  is  published  by  the 
Marshall  Jones  Company,  212  Sumner  Street, 
Boston.  ^ 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"Health  and  Suggestion,"  by  Ernst  von 
Feuchtersleben  ( B.  W.  Huebsch),  translated 
and  edited  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  M.  A.,  is  a 
practical  and  scientific  treatise  on  suggestion, 
and  can  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  are 
wearied  by  the  extravagant  ravings  of  the 
fanatic  who  would  cure  all  diseases  by  the 
waving  of  a  magic  wand. 

Walt  Mason  is  more  truly  a  poet  than  all 
the  free  versifiers  that  ever  got  themselves 
into  print.  The  customary  attitude  of  toler- 
ant and  amused  patronage  toward  Walt  Mason 
is  out  of  place.  Unless  we  are  much  mis- 
taken he  will  be  remembered  and  quoted  when 
the  "Spoon  River"  fraternity  have  more  or 
less  gracefully  receded  into  the  obscurity 
from  which  they  ought  not  to  have  emerged. 
For  this  reason  we   are  glad  to   see  the  vol- 
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ume  called  "Terse  Verse,"  a  collection  of 
Walt  Mason's  rhymes  that  has  just  been  at- 
tractively published  by  A.  C.  McClurg"&  Co. 
Price,  $1.30.     Buy  it  and   save  doctor's  bills. 

Sherman,  French  &  Co.  have  published  a 
volume  of  addresses  and  letters  by  the  Rev. 
Mercer  Green  Johnston.  It  is  entitled 
"Patriotism  and  Radicalism"  from  its  opening 
chapter,  a  speech  delivered  in  Baltimore  on 
April  1,  1917.  Why  should  radicalism  prove 
a  deterrent  to  patriotism,  as  it  so  often  does? 
Why  do  radicalism  and  pacifism  so  often  go 
together?  Other  striking  speeches  are  de- 
voted to  "Paxomaniacs,"  "First  Impressions 
of  Nietzsche,"  and  "Crucified  Belgium."  The 
book  is  well  worth  publication  and  it  should 
find  an  audience. 

Hearty  commendation  may  be  given  to 
Volume  I  of  "Evenings  with  Great  Authors," 
by  Sherwin  Cody  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1 
per  volume).  It  is  written  with  an  eminent 
common  sense  which  is  perhaps  even  better 
than  literary  discernment,  although  we  have 
that,  too.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to 
"How  and  What  to  Read,"  "Shakespeare," 
and  "Lincoln."  We  are  amused  to  note  the 
advice  not  to  read  more  than  a  page  or  two 
of  "Paradise  Lost"  at  a  sitting,  and  only  once 
a  month  or  once  a  year.  But  we  heartily 
agree.  , 

Books  for  theYouDg. 
The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepherd  Company 
have  published  "Mystery  Tales  for  Boys  and 
Girls,"  edited  by  Elva  S.  Smith.  It  contains 
twenty-six  mystery  stories  by  great  writers, 
appropriately  led  by  "The  Gold  Bug." 

"The  Village  Pest,"  by  Montgomery'  Rollins 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.35 J ,  is 
a  story'  of  a  boy  who  lived  in  Washington 
thirty-odd  years  ago.  It  gives  a  good  picture 
of  the  educational  and  social  life  of  that 
day. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "In 
Picture  Land,"  by  Florence  W.  Switton.  It 
consists  of  forty-eight  reproductions  of  great 
pictures  interesting  to  children  and  to  each 
is  appended  some  appropriate  verses  by  the 
author. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  "Animal  Rhymes," 
by  Burges  Johnson.  May  they  reach  many 
new  editions  with  enlargements.  Mr.  Johnson 
can  write  for  children  without  being  silly — a 
rare  gift.     The  price  is  50  cents. 

"When  Daddy  Was  a  Boy,"  by  Thomas 
Wood  Parry  (Little,  Brown  &  Co. ;  $1.25),  is 
made  up  of  stories  of  his  own  boyhood  told 
by  a  father  to  his  son.  They  relate  to  the 
happenings  on  a  Southern  farm  and  they  are 
all  of  them  vivid  and  entertaining. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  have  published  a  vol- 
ume of  "Plays,  Pantomimes,  and  Tableaux 
for  Children,"  by  Nora  Archibald  Smith  ($1). 
It  contains  five  plays,  four  pantomimes,  and 
three  tableaux.  They  are  well  prepared,  and 
with  advice  as  to  costumes,  scenery,  etc. 

"Camp-Fire  Girls  and  Mt.  Greylock,"  by 
Isabel  Hornibrook  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;  $1.35),  deals  with  the  doings  and, 
adventures  of  a  group  of  camp-fire  girls  amid 
the  picturesque  Berkshire  Hills  of  northern 
Massachusetts.  It  is  illustrated  in  colors  by 
John  Goss, 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  U.  S.  Service  Se- 
ries now  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Lothrop. 
Lee  &  Shepard  Company  is  "The  Boy  with 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Men,"  by  Francis  Rolt- 
Wheeler    ($1.35).      It  is   along  the  now  well- 
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known  lines  of  this  admirable  series  and  it 
has  seventy-two  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. 

"The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy,"  by  Mrs. 
\V.  K.  Clifford  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50), 
is  a  charming  little  story  for  girls,  telling  in 
the  simplest  way  the  adventures  of  a  small 
girl  taken  to  Switzerland  to  recuperate  after 
a  serious  illness.  Those  who  know  Mrs.  W. 
K.  Clifford  only  as  the  author  of  "The  Love 
Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman"  and  other 
novels  will  be  surprised  at  the  variety  of  her 
genius  and  the  exquisite  naturalness  and 
quiet  sincerity  of  this  delightful  story,  which 
is  just  as  remarkable  in  its  own  way  as 
Mrs.  Clifford's  better-known  work.  Gordon 
Browne's  inimitable  pictures  carry  out  in 
black  and  white  the  peaceful  simplicity  of  the 
story- 
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ISADORA  DUNCAN. 


Few  celebrities  return  to  their  home  town 
in  the  full  blush  and  bloom  of  their  glory. 
Who  can  blame  them?  The  capitals  of  the 
world  have  called  Isadora  Duncan,  and  she 
has  passed  from  one  to  the  other  sipping  of 
the  intoxicating  draught  of  success.  And, 
now  that  she  has  lived  richly"  and  suffered 
deeply,  now  that  the  flavor  of  success  is  dulled 
and  that  there  is  a  lessened  lift  to  the  wing 
of  her  inspiration,  at  last  she  returns  to  us. 
What  she  has  to  give  us,  however,  is  the  full 
perfection  of  her  opened  art.  Other  women, 
younger  and  lovelier,  have  imitated  this  re- 
viver of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  dance,  as 
pioneers  in  any  of  the  arts  always  will  be 
imitated.  None,  however,  can  dare  to  dis- 
pute her  palm.  They  can  go  beyond  her — 
some  of  them — in  expressing  the  virginal  joy 
of  the  springtime  of  life.  For,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  this  enchantingly  youthful  emo- 
tion Miss  Duncan  is  now  obliged  to  rely  alto- 
gether on  technic :  for,  unlike  the  young  thing 
just  opening  her  oyster,  she  feels  h  no 
longer. 

What  she  does  feel,  however,  with  all  her 
heart  and  soul,  and  what  she  has  trained  her 
face  and  body  to  express  to  the  last  degree, 
is  the  esthetics  of  emotion.  It  is  a  religion 
with  her.  The  calm,  deliberate  beauty  with 
which  she  makes  the  transition  from  one  pose 
to  another  in  the  "Chorus  of  the  Priestesses" 
might  be  used  as  a  special  illustration  of  her 
creed.  Every  movement,  gesture,  attitude, 
were  all  part  of  a  pattern.  It  was  like  a 
series  of  beautiful  designs  painted  on  the  vel- 
vet background,  which  threw  every  pose  into 
relief,  softened  most  beautifully  by  the  sil- 
very shadows. 

Rhythm  is  a  part  of  her  being,  and  its  mani- 
festations are  so  perfect  that  it  gradually 
penetrates  the  understanding  of  the  observef 
that  her  endowment  in  this  respect  is  as  rare 
as  Pavlova's.  Judging  from  this  one  experi- 
ence of  Miss  Duncan's  art,  she  is  not  one  to 
rely  on  bursts  of  inspiration.  What  she  gives 
to  us  has  been  deeply  brooded  over,  and  care- 
fully, thoughtfully,  thoroughly  worked  out. 
One  can  thus  imagine  the  intense  delight  of 
the  specialist  in  witnessing  the  revelation  the 
dancer  gives  us  of  what  the  body  is  capable 
in  the  language  of  esthetic  expression.  To 
us  the  picture  is  a  beautiful  totality,  to  the 
specialist  it  has  a  thousand  enrichments  in 
the  line  of  perfect  technic. 

Years  of  training,  too,  have  caused  every 
movement  of  the  dancer  instinctively  to  ap- 
proximate beauty.  Each  attitude  has  its  full 
significance.  The  features  play  an  important 
part  in  the  picture.  In  the  dances  of  joy 
there  seemed  too  much  fixity  to  the  smile ; 
it  was  more  sweet  than  joyous.  But  in  the 
expression  of  the  darker  emotions  the  features 
writhed  themselves  into  the  changing  mask  of 
traged3r. 

What  I  missed,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
programme,  was  the  working  of  the  dancer's 
own  imagination,  due  perhaps  to  being  too 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  an  audience  un- 
acquainted with  her  special  art.  I  fancy,  too, 
that  there  was  at  first  some  sense  of  disap- 
pointment in  the  audience.  Seldom  does  a 
widely  heralded  personage  reach  expectations 
at  once.  But,  as  the  programme  advanced, 
it  gradually  penetrated  that  we  were  seeing 
the  work  of  a  great  artist. 

The  programme  was  long  and  generous,  the 
music  settings  to  the  dance  were  all  of  un- 
usual beauty ;  a  series  of  purple  patches. 
The  two  arts  were  in  rare  accord.  Gluck's 
"Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  was  represented  in  a 
group  of  scenes — in  which  it  may  be  said  in 
passing  it  was  easy  to  lose  our  way.  as  there 
were  no  upturnings  of  lights  to  allow  us  to 
read  our  programmes — and  this  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  dances  in  which  the  dancer's 
versatility-  was  more  adequately  revealed,  and 
also  her  use  of  color  as  a  medium  of  expres- 
sion. One  particularly  felt  this  during  the 
"Choeur  des  Pretesses,"  in  which  the  purple 
and  dull  gold  harmonized  with  a  sort  of 
sombre  magnificence  of  religious  exaltation. 
"Musette's"  coy  and  pretty  coquetry  gained  an 
inviting  warmth  from  the  color  of  her  brief 
dr  peries,  and,  in  the  "Sicilienne,"  pale  spring 
fli.wers  were  scattered  with  beautiful  grace 
fi'sm  fingertips  that  seemed,  Daphne-like,  to 
p  erge  into   Nature's  blooms. 

The  "Bacchanale"  supplied  a  striking  ex- 
,  .jple    pf    Isadora    Duncan's    instinct   to    turn 


everything  to  beauty.  We  have  all  seen 
hideous  illustrations  of  the  painter's  concep- 
tion 6"f  Bacchus.  Satiation  is  an  ugly  thing, 
but  the  art  of  Isadora  Duncan  made  it  beau- 
tiful. 

Remember,  I  do  not  say  that  she  herself  is 
beautiful ;  she  is  so  neither  in  face  nor  in 
figure,  but  her  art  is  exquisite,  and  can,  in 
flashes,  transform.  I  should  judge  Miss  Dun- 
can to  be  a  pretty  woman,  her  face  in  its 
natural  aspect  seeming  attractive  as  well.  But 
it  has  not  classic  lines  nor  Greek  contours.  It 
is  not  at  all  imposing  in  type,  yet  she  is  able 
to  use  it  as  a  canvas  upon  which  she  paints 
all  the  emotion  of  the  Furies,  or  the  joyous- 
ness  of  tender  maidenhod. 

And  few  indeed  will  forget  the  face  of 
tortured  France  that  she  showed  us  in  "La 
Marseillaise."  For  in  that  picture  of  tragic 
desolation  she  had  us  with  her  heart  and 
soul.  Perhaps  we  were  only  too  ready  to  be 
moved,  for  France  and  Belgium  have  become 
to  us  symbols  of  the  outraged  moral  sense  of 
a  world.  But  the  dancer,  who,  it  seems,  has 
a  special  love  for  France,  set  us  all  aflame 
with  the  ardent  glow  of  an  imagination  that 
had  kindled  in   response  to  her  own  fire. 

How  these  artists  all  love  France !  How 
passionately  they  dedicate  their  efforts  to 
right  its  wrongs!  "La  Marseillaise"  is  to  be 
the  climax  of  each  one  of  the  four  pro- 
grammes to  be  given  here.  For  no  audience, 
after  the  heat  of  its  fervent  response,  will  be 
able  to  turn  calmly  to  other  subjects. 

In  "La  Marseillaise"  Isadora  Duncan  draped 
her  body  in  the  red  symbolic  of  the  freedom 
of  an  unconquerable  people ;  and  symbolic 
also,  perhaps,  of  the  blood  that  is  being  shed 
to  preserve  that  freedom  inviolate.  "La 
Marseillaise"  was  not  danced,  but  by  posture 
and  gesture  the  artist  expressed  the  desola- 
tion and  despair  of  ravished  France.  Agony 
was  stamped  on  the  features,  the  body  lay 
prone,  but  courage  and  an  indomitable  soul 
shone  clear,  and  in  the  end  the  haggard 
figure,  with  proud  exultation,  saw  the  ap- 
proach   of  victory. 

It  was  unforgettable,  superb.  With  one 
impulse  the  audience  sprang  to  its  feet.  The 
action  was  a  homage  paid  to  France,  but 
mingled  with  its  expression  was  also  the 
spontaneous  tribute  that  one  pays  to  genius. 
For,  when  at  last  we  felt  ihe  hot  flame  of 
Isadora  Duncan's  imagination  touch  us  with 
its  revealing  breath,  then  we  gave  her  the 
full  measure  of  homage  hitherto  withheld. 
I  also  think  that  during  the  final  applause 
the  audience  was  directing  a  very  appreciable 
share  to  the  orchestra  leader,  Oscar  Spirescu, 
who  had  been  the  guiding  spirit  in  minis- 
tering to  them  many  moments  of  rare  musical 
delight. 

"MISS  SPRINGTIME." 


A  pretty  name  is  this  for  the  musical  piece 
at  the  Columbia,  and  the  piece  turns  out  to  be 
worthy  the  title.  They  call  it  a  musical 
comedy,  but  there  is  just  a  soup?on  of  old- 
fashionedness  to  it,  like  a  sweet  whiff  of 
cottage-garden  roses.  In  fact  it  approximates 
being  of  the  "Bohemian  Girl"  or  "Maritana" 
type  of  light  opera,  or  operetta,  or  comic 
opera ;  a  school  once  dearly  loved  by  the 
public,  which  shows,  by  the  favor  extended 
to  such  pieces  as  "Miss  Springtime,"  that  the 
old  love  has  never  quite  faded. 

'"Miss  Springtime"  is  located  in  a  country 
town,  its  final  act  transpiring  on  the  stage  of 
a  grand  opera  house  during  rehearsal  time. 
This,  of  course,  modernizes  the  piece,  agree- 
ably to  the  taste  of  Young  America,  by  al- 
lowing opportunity  for  specialties.  Of  course 
it  suggests  the  inevitable  cabaret  scene,  but, 
as  the  story  was  more  particularly  the  thing 
and  gave  full  warrant  for  introducing  the 
opera  house,  we  were  able  to  be  duly  grateful 
that   for  once  we  escaped   the  cabaret. 

"Miss  Springtime"  is,  of  course,  the  pretty 
girl  centre  of  a  garden  of  girls.  She  has  a 
voice,  and  when  Rudolph  Marto.  the  famous 
operatic  baritone,  visits  his  home  town  and 
hears  her  sing,  awakened  ambitions  and  the 
visit  to  the  opera  house  are  the  natural  re- 
sult. A  cozy  little  mystery  envelopes  the 
identity  of  the  photographer-baritone,  which 
pleasantly  stimulates  the  curiosity.  Harrison 
Brockbank,  as  the  operatic  celebrity,  has  a 
number  of  the  requisite  qualifications :  a  fine 
appearance,  an  ample,  resounding  baritone, 
the  resplendent  manner  presumably  acquired 
in  stageland,  and  the  ability  agreeably  to  in- 
voke sentiment. 

Pretty  Hattie  Burks,  although,  no  doubt, 
ranking  in  stage  attributes  far  below  the 
"Miss  Springtime"  in  New  York — I  forget 
her  name,  but  she  made  an  immense  hit — also 
has  her  points  which  make  her  pleasing  in 
the  part.  She  is  very  girlish  and  dainty,  has 
a  pretty  simplicity  of  manner,  and  a  voice 
with  many  sweet,  birdlike  notes  appropriate 
to  "Miss  Springtime."  The  voice  is,  as  yet, 
uneven  and  not  under  full  control,  but  it 
will  probably  prove  a  valuable  agent  for  the 
young  actress'  future  success  in  the  musical- 
comedy  world. 

In  Frank  Mclntyre  they  have  a  good  come- 
dian;   yes,    the   real   article;   one  of  those  in- 


stinctively funny  men  who  puts  his  own  stamp 
on  everything  he  says. 

And  Zoe  Barnett  is  in  the  cast.  Zoe  was 
a  great  favorite  here  in  1907-OS  ;  and  I  don't 
believe  the  audience  recognized  her  in  her 
dyspepsia-colored  motor  coat  and  hat,  or  they 
would  have  given  her  the  glad  hand.  She  did 
the  watchful  wife  and  specialties,  and.  as  ever, 
set  upon  everything  she  did  the  stamp  of  ab- 
solute competence. 

All  the  other  members  of  the  company  are 
carefully  selected ;  among  them  are  George 
Leon  Moore,  Alice  Gaillard,  and  Frank 
Doane;  there  are  no  half-baked  places  in  the 
production,  which  is  a  costly  affair,  Joseph 
LTrban  having  painted  the  unusually  beautiful 
scenery.  The  first  set,  which  gave  a  view  at 
dawn  of  the  village  of  Pilota,  was  a  study  in 
lights,  color,  and  composition,  and  the  stage- 
setting  of  the  opera  house  in  the  last  act  was 
a  strikingly  beautiful  arrangement  in  peacock 
blues  and  greens.  It  was  worthy  of  a  great 
Oriental  drama,  and  so  was  the  "Dance  of 
Isis"  which  opened  the  last  act. 

Musically,  "Miss  Springtime,"  which  is  com- 
posed by  Kalman,  is  full  of  sweet  melodies 
and  gives  to  the  situations  many  musical 
backgrounds  of  sensuous  charm  and  beauty. 
The  principals  and  the  chorus  alike  do  justice 
to  the  music,  so  that  in  the  end  one  goes 
away  feeling  that  one  has  had  a  pleasant 
little  feast  of  the  senses,  in  which  the  love 
of  sweet  music,  of  pretty  sentiment,  of  beau- 
tiful color  harmonies,  of  arlistic  composition 
of  stage  pictures,  and  of  panoramic  arrange- 
ments of  strikingly  costumed  dancing  figures 
have  been  most  assiduously  ministered  to. 
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A  GOOD  MIXTURE. 


When  a  programme  is  made  up  of  playlets 
we  like  a  sip  of  sentiment,  a  thrill  of  melo- 
drama, and  a  good  hearty  laugh.  And  that 
is  what  they  gave  us  last  week  at  the  St. 
Francis  Little  Theatre  in  one  of  their  most 
successful  programmes. 

In  "Embers"  George  Middleton,  as  usual, 
agreeably  conveys  romantic  sentiment  without 
degenerating  into  rank  sentimentality.  And, 
following  his  usual  fancy,  he  declines  to  wind 
things  up  definitely  at  the  end,  leaving  a 
characteristic  challenge  to  our  curiosity  and 
interest. 

"Among  Thieves"  is  by  William  Gillette. 
That  almost  goes  without  saying,  or  would 
have  before  the  vogue  of  vaudeville.  Gil- 
lette's heyday  is  passing,  perhaps,  but  he  is 
responsible  in  large  part  for  the  romantic 
thief  with  a  sense  of  honor  who  decorates 
the  modern  stage.  We  bar  our  doors  to 
thieves,  and  in  life  hunt  them  down  as  so 
much  vermin,  but  how  we  do  love  them  on 
the  stage !  These  queer  gentry  who,  half 
the  time,  have  imperfectly  developed  brains, 
in  the  drama  stand  for  a  whole  lot  of  things 
that  make  us  tolerate  them  in  that  queer 
land  of  inconsistencies.  They  stand  for  the 
compassionated  down  dog,  for  perilous  ad- 
venture, for  exciting  intrigue,  for  sleuthing, 
for  the  thrill  of  perilous  work  in  the  dark. 
There  was  no  dark  room  in  "Among  Thieves," 
but  there  was  a  surprise  or  two  in  the.  plot 
which  afforded  us  a  pleasant  titivation. 

"The  Pot-Boiler,"  an  amusing  comedy  nov- 
elty, by  Alice  Gerstenberg,  provided  us  with 
the  ever  desired  opportunity-  to  laugh.  It 
represented  a  cheap  company  rehearsing  a 
cheap  play  written  by  a  cheap  playwright. 
And  it  was  full  of  ready  humor  and  the  spirit 
of  burlesque.  The  three  principals,  who  had 
played  the  other  pieces  with  their  usual  care- 
ful fidelity  to  the  intentions  of  the  author, 
were  assisted  by  the  full  strength  of  the 
regular  company.  Mr.  Maitland  made  a  par- 
ticular success  in  the  role  of  the  fool  play- 
wright, giving  him  a  sort  of  modernized  Ru- 
dolfo  appearance  which  was  distinctly  suc- 
cessful. Ruth  Hammond  was  a  comically 
withering  "heavy" ;  Mr.  Howard  played  a 
dull,  immovable  fool,  Miss  Sullivan  a  giggling 
leading-lady  fool,  and  the  others  completed 
an  assortment  of  utter,  but  highly  entertain- 
ing fools.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


French  Dogs  Decorated. 
The  officers  of  two  French  regiments  havi 
1  decorated    two    regimental    dogs,    which    wen 

brought  in  wounded  by  shellfire,  after  bavin] 

given  evidence  of  courage  and  devotion.     Thi 

war  cross  which  was  bestowed  upon  them  was 
I  of  course,  not  really  official,  but  it  was  richl; 

merited. 

These  two  dogs  were  named  Dick  and  Capo 
'  ral.      Caporal    belonged   to    a    stretcher-beare | 

and  followed  his  master,  helping  him   to  fine 

the  wounded.  One  day  the  stretcher-beared 
!  was  killed.     Caporal  sat  down  beside  his  masi 

ter's  body  and  refused  to  move.  For  tw<| 
,  days  the  shelling  was  so  intense  that  no  Ret 
,  Cross    men   could    come   out    of    the    trenches 

They  called  to  Caporal,  but  he  refused  til 
'  obey;  shells  fell  all  around  him,  he  lay  dowr 

and  waited ;  finally,  when  the  bombardment) 
'  was  over,  dead  and  wounded  were  picked  up| 

and     Caporal     consented     to     let     himself    bt| 

gathered  in. 

Dick    accomplished    an    almost    similar    aci 

at  Verdun,  but  refused  to  be  retired.  H«. 
!  escaped  from  the  rear  three  or  four  tune;. 
;  and  came  back  to  the  first  lines.  He  wasj 
I  wounded,  but  is  almost  well  now,  and  is  going! 
!  to  be  attached  to  an  American  ambulance.  I 
There  are  other  dogs  which  are  worthy  olj 
i  the  same   decoration.     Pax,   of  the  One  HunJ 

dred  and  Forty-Third  Infantry,  brought  bacV1 
!  from  the  battle  of  the  Somme  with  a  seriom 
I  abdominal   wound;    Due,   which   went   through 

the  Marne  campaign,  and  Csesar,  which  losl 
i  both  his  eyes  in  doing  his  duty.  They  art 
[  legion,  these  brave  dogs  which  did  their  duty 
I  — unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  with  all  their 
,  heart. 


A   recently  patented  parlor  game  that  bears 

■  some  resemblance  to   parchesi   is  designed  to 

1  teach    the    players    the    names    and    values    of 

musical    notes.      The    board    on    which    it    is 

played  is  marked  with  a  large  staff  and  eai 

i  move  of  the  men  on  this  board  is  determi; 

by    spinning   an    arrow   on   a   dial    whose 

cumference  is  marked  by  the  seven  letters 

!  the    scale.      The    letter   to    which    the    arri 

i  points    when    it    comes    to    rest    indicates 

'.  next  position  to  which  a  man  must  be  moved. 

\  The  path  the  men  follow  runs  alternately  up 

and  down  through  successive  measures.     Rests 

and  notes  of  various  values  are  also   marked 

j  on    the    dial.      By   taking   these    into    account 

at   each   move   the   game   can   be    made    more 

'  difficult. 


All  blooded  dogs  and  those  of  value  through 
their  special  training  for  police  work,  have 
been  given  to  the  French  government  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  However  bred  or  drafted 
for  duty,  they  must  first  undergo  a  test  for 
health,  strength,  and  intelligence  by  a  jury  be- 
fore they  are  accepted.  Those  chosen  are  then 
placed  in  dog  camps  for  preparation,  instruc- 
tion and  training.  Expert  trainers  teach  them 
retrieving  and  familiarize  the  dogs  with  rifle, 
pistol  fire,  and  bomb  explosions,  and  show 
them  how  to  dodge  gas  waves. 

-«■»*» 

Compiling  reports  from  some  hundreds  of 
farmers  of  Missouri,  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  found  that  the  cost  of 
producing  an  acre  of  wheat  this  season,  from 
plow  to  thresher,  was  $9.98.  Assuming  that 
the  average  yield  was  fifteen  bushels  per  acre, 
the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  was  67   cents. 


Surplus,  or  exportable  wheat,  in  Australia 
amounts  to  135,927,000  bushels,  in  India  80,- 
538,000,  and  in  Argentina  26,107,000. 


Horse  Heaven  Creek  in  Oregon  was  named,, 
in  the  early  '50s.  At  the  head  of  the  creek,. ■ 
which  is  in  the  Bohemia  mining  district,  was,! 
a  sunken  prairie  where  grass  grew  several 
feet  high  in  the  summertime.  There  was  but! 
one  way  in  and  out  of  this  valley  and  a  pole 
placed  across  this  trail  securely  penned  in 
stock  put  in  there  to  graze.  The  early  miners, 
called  this  sunken  prairie  a  horse  heaven  and. 
that  name  was  gradually  adopted  for  the! 
creek  that  had  its  source  there. 


One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  saloons  in 
Hoboken.  New  Jersey,  all  within  half  a  milei 
of  the  busy  water-front  of  that  town,  were  ' 
closed  in  compliance  with  the  law  requiring*; 
the  establishment  of  a  dry  zone  within  thatH 
distance  of  shipping.  It  was  stated  that  H2fl 
other  saloons  along  the  New  Jersey  water- 1 
front  were  likely  to  be  closed  within  a  short  H 
time. 
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Isadora  Duncan's  Farewell. 

San  Francisco  will  regret  that  bookings  in 
other  cities  will  take  the  great  Isadora  Dun- 
can from  our  midst  after  the  special  matinee 
that  will  be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
tomorrow  (Sunday)  afternoon.  Isadora  Dun- 
can has  completely  captivated  her  "home 
folks,"  and  sincere  sorrow  is  felt  that  her 
engagement  must  be  cut  short.  Tomorrow's 
programme  will  witness  Miss  Duncan's  first 
performance  of  the  Chopin  numbers,  and 
likewise  on  this  occasion  she  will  dance  for 
the  first  time  here  the  tragic  story  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  to  the  music  of  Christopher 
Gluck.  The  other  numbers  on  the  programme 
will  be  made  up  of  those  selections  that  prove 
the  most  popular  during  the  week's  stay  of 
the  dancer,  and  the  programme  will  conclude 
with  Miss  Duncan's  production  of  the  "Mar- 
seillaise." The  Duncan  matinees  will  remain 
a  wondrous  memory  to  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough   to  witness  them. 

Tickets  for  the  farewell  Sunday  are  on 
sale  at  the  usual  ticket  offices. 


''Miss  Springtime"  at  the  Columbia. 
At  the  Columbia  Theatre  "Miss  Spring- 
time/' the  big  musical  show  sent  here  by 
Klaw  &  Erlanger,  is  proving  the  melodic  and 
laughing  success  of  the  season,  and  its  per- 
formances, which  continue  for  another  week, 
beginning  and  ending  with  Sunday  night  per- 
formances, are  drawing  a  suggestion  of  ca- 
pacity audiences.  Not  only  does  "Miss 
Springtime"  offer  one  of  the  most  appealing 
scores  of  recent  years,  and  one  that  con- 
tains music  that  is  agreeable  to  both  the  taste 
of  the  cultured  musician  and  to  the  admirer  of 
popular  airs,  but  the  musical  comedy  has  a 
libretto  that  is  replete  with  bright,  incisive 
wit  and  affords  the  able  comedians  of  the 
organization  countless  situations  that  are 
genuinely   funny.      

"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  at  the  Cart. 

"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  will  enter  upon 
the  third  and  final  week  of  its  successful 
Cort  Theatre  engagement  on  Sunday  night, 
December  2d. 

The  intangible  power  of  the  supernatural 
is  adroitly  played  up  in  Bayard  Veiller's 
"mystic  melodrama."  With  the  magnetic  per- 
sonality   of   Katherine    Grey,    as    the   medium. 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

4th  "  POP  "  CONCERT 

Soloist— KAJ  ETA  N  ATTL,  Harpist 
CORT    THEATRE 

Sunday  Aft.,  Dec.  2,  at  2:30  Sharp 
Programme — Symphony,    G    minor,     Mozart ; 
"Peer   Gynt"   Suite,   Grieg;    "Vltava,"   Smetana 
(Kajetan    Attl) ;    "Valse    de    Concert,"    Glazou- 
now;    overture,    "Rienzi,"    Wagner. 

Prices — 25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at 
Cort  on  concert  day  only. 

Next — Dec.  6-9,  5th  Pair  Symphonies.  Note 
— The  first  concert  of  this  pair  will  be  given 
THURSDAY,   Dec.   6,  instead  of   Friday. 


O 


RPHFNM         O'FARREL  STREET 

IU  11LU1H  Between  Stocblon  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 

"THE  FOUR  HUSBANDS."  a  Miniature 
Musical  Comedy,  with  Jack  Boyle  and  E.itty 
Brvan  and  a  Company  of  30;  ARTHUR 
DEAGON  in  Songs  and  Stories;  GOLET, 
HARRIS,  and  MOREY,  Mirth,  Melody,  ana 
Music;  FRANK  BURT,  ED  JOHNSTON  and 
Company,  a  Comic  Odditv  Entitled  "Bluff"; 
RAYMOND  WTLBERT,  Presenting  "On  the 
Golf  Links";  COOPER  and  RICARDO  in 
"Ah  Gimme  the  Ring";  BERT  BAKER  and 
Company  in  "Prevarication";  EMILY  ANN 
WELL  MAN  in  the  Flash  Drama,  "Young 
Mrs.    Stanford." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


r-OLUMBIA  THEATRE   TPhf.& 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.       Phone  Franklin  150 

Nightly,    Including    Sunday 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

2d    and    Last    Week    Begins    Monday,    Dec.    3 

Klaw    &    Erlanger's    Supreme    Musical-Comedy 

Success 

"Miss  Springtime" 

Company  of  75 — New  York  Orchestra 
Monday,   Dec.    10— MITZI   in   "POM-POM." 
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Leading  Theatre 

El -US    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


3d    and    Last    Week    Starts    Sunday,    Dec. 
The    Celebrated    Mystic    Melodrama 

"The  Thirteenth  Chair" 

By  Bayard  Veiller 

With   Katherine  Grey  and    a  Great   Cast 

Nights   and    Sat.    mat.,    50c  to    $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00   WED.    MAT. 

Next— Mon.,     Dec.     10,    "THE    FLAME." 


dominating  the  play,  and  with  a  supporting 
company  that  is  wholly  admirable,  "The  Thir- 
teeenth  Chair"  stands  out  as  something  par- 
ticularly worth  while  in  the  contemporary 
theatre. 

As  Mme.  La  Grange,  Katherine  Grey  gives 
a  remarkable  characterization,  colorful  and 
convincing.  Brinsley  Shaw,  Louise  Brownell, 
Kathleen  Comegys,  Bruce  Elmore,  and  a  num- 
ber of  well-knowns  are  to  be  found  in  the 
company.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  have 
as  its  headline  attraction  "The  Four  Hus- 
bands," which  is  a  whole  show  in  itself,  yet 
presented  in  such  a  shape  that  it  does  not 
take  up  a  whole  evening.  Heading  the  cast 
which  presents  it  is  the  clever  and  versatile 
Jack  Boyle  and  the  gifted  and  vivacious  Kitty 
Bryan,  supported  by  George  W.  Jinks,  Foster 
Manley,  Fred  De  Sylva,  and  Margaret  Schal- 
ler.  The  stage  equipment  is  elaborate  and 
includes  specially  designed  settings  to  fit  the 
atmosphere  of  the  comedy,  novel  electrical 
effects,  and  a  singing  and  dancing  chorus  of 
twenty.  All  of  the  music  is  exclusive,  and 
song  hits  and  bright  and  sparkling  dialogue 
alternate  throughout. 

Arthur  Deagon  will  regale  with  songs  and 
stories,  all  of  which  are  new  and  delivered 
in  his  inimitable  manner. 

Golet,  Harris,  and  Morey,  three  acom- 
plished  and  versatile  young  men,  will  indulge 
in  a  musical  melange.  The  trio  all  sing  as 
well  as  play,  and  there  are  very  few  musical 
instruments    they    have   not   mastered. 

Frank  Burt  and  Ed  Johnston  will  present 
their  latest  success,  a  comic  oddity  in  three 
scenes,    entitled    "Bluff." 

Raymond  Wilbert  will  be  seen  in  his 
amusing  novelty,  "On  the  Golf  Links,"  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  Its  appeal  is 
not  only  to  golf  enthusiasts,  but  to  the  public 
at  large. 

Bert  Baker  and  company  in  "Prevarica- 
tion," Max  G.  Cooper  and  Irene  Ricardo  in 
"Ah  Gimme  the  Ring,"  and  Emily  Ann  Well- 
man  and  her  company  in  the  flash  drama, 
"Young  Mrs.  Stanford,"  will  be  the  remaining 
acts  in  this  superfine  programme. 


Mitzi  Coming  in  "Pom-Pom." 
"Pom-Pom,"  Henry  W.  Savage's  new  mu- 
sical melodrama,  that  incited  the  metropolis 
and  the  few  other  cities  it  has  been  taken  to 
to  alternately  sing  and  chuckle,  is  coming  to 
the  Columbia  Theatre  a  week  from  Monday 
with  Mitzi  (Hajos)  as  the  star.  It  is  much 
in  itself  that  the  star  of  "The  Spring  Maid" 
and  "Sari"  is  the  leading  figure  of  the  forth- 
coming attraction,  but  beyond  this  its  book 
was  written  by  Anne  Caldwell,  who  wrote 
"Chin  Chin"  and  other  works  of  brilliance. 
The  music  score  is  from  Hugo  Felix,  the 
French  composer  who  gave  "Madame  Sherry" 
and   other  operettas   to   the  world. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Kajetan  Attl.  the  harpist  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  soloist  at 
the  fourth  "Pop"  concert,  to  be  given  Sun- 
day afternoon,  December  2d,  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre, under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz. 
This  will  be  his  first  appearance  in  a  solo 
capacity  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

Attl  who  was  born  in  Prague,  Bohemia, 
will  ;>ijy  his  own  harp  arrangement  of  Sme- 
r  in.i?  Vltava,"  which  tells  in  exquisite  fash- 
:  -n  of  the  country  through  which  the  River 
Vltava  flows.  There  will  be  no  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Attl  displayed  unusual  musical  talent  as  a 
lad.  After  passing  a  rigid  examination  in 
piano  and  harmony  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Prague  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  piano 
and  harmony  with  Anton  Dvorak  and  harp 
counterpoint  and  composition  with  Trnecek. 
He  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  a 
half  and  in  a  short  time  became  noted  as  a 
soloist.  Then  Attl  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  his  success  here  was  immediate.  He  has 
officiated  as  soloist  and  principal  harpist  with 
the  St.  Paul  Symphony,  the  Denver  Sym- 
phony, the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Orches- 
tra, and  finally  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  with  which  latter  organiza- 
tion he  has  been  associated  for  four  seasons. 

The  programme  for  the  fourth  "Pop"  will 
further  include  Mozart's  beautiful  Symphony 
in  G  minor ;  Grieg's  popular  "Peer  Gynt" 
suite,  to  which  Hertz  has  added  the  charming 
Song  of  Selweig,  from  the  lesser-known  sec- 
ond suite ;  Glazounow's  masterfully  orches- 
trated "Valse  de  Concert,"  and  Wagner's 
"Rienzi"  overture. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  fifth  pair 
of  regular  symphonies  will  be  given  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  December  6th,  and  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  9th,  at  the  Cort.  Con- 
ductor Hertz  has  elected  to  give  the  first  con- 
cert of  this  pair  on  Thursday  instead  of  Fri- 
day in  order  that  the  Cort  Theatre  may  hold 
a  benefit  on  the  latter  day  for  the  Red  Cross, 
when  the  gross  receipts  of  a  special  matinee 
of  "The  Thirteenth  Chair"  will  be  turned  over 
to  that  organization.  Friday,  December  7th. 
will  be  devoted  to  similar  benefit  perform- 
ances   in    every   "theatre    in    the    country,    and 


Hertz  was  most  happy  to  waive  his  contract 
for  the  theatre  in  order  to  help  promote  this 
worthy   enterprise. 

The  programme  for  the  fifth  pair  of  sym- 
phonies will  have  for  its  principal  number  "A 
California  Suite,"  by  Frederick  Jacobi,  which 
will  be  played  for  the  first  time.  Among  Ja- 
cobi's  compositions  is  "The  Pied  Piper," 
which  was  given  its  first  performance  by  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  in  March,  1916. 
Much  may  confidently  be  expected  of  the 
young  composer's  new  work.  The  remaining 
numbers  will  be  Cherubini's  overture, 
"Anacreon" ;  Beethoven's  First  Symphony, 
and  Berlioz'  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain." 


Ysaye,  "King  of  the  Violin." 
Ysaye  will  be  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
week  to  appear  in  a  series  of  violin  recitals 
in  this  city  and  Oakland.  In  San  Francisco 
he  will  be  heard  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
the  Sunday  afternoons  of  December  9th  and 
16th,  and  in  Oakland  his  only  appearance  will 
be  in  the  Auditorium  Opera  House  on  Mon- 
day night,  December  17th.  Beryl  Rubinstein, 
himself  an  artist  of  international  repute,  will 
be  the  assisting  pianist,  and  the  duo  will  give 
programmes  such  as  seldom  are  offered  to 
music  lovers  in  these  parts.  The  programme 
for  Ysaye's  concert  a  week  from  Sunday  (De- 
cember 9th)   will  be  as  follows; 

Suite  in   D   minor Geminiani 

Ysaye  and   Rubinstein 

"Kreutzer  Sonata"    Beethoven 

Ysaye  and  Rubinstein 

Concerto  in  D  minor Wieniawski 

Ysaye 

L'air    de    la   montagne DTndy 

Campanella Liszt 

Beryl    Rubinstein 

Reve  d'Enfant  . . .' '. Ysaye 

Havanaise Saint-Saens 

Ballade  and   Polonaise Vieuxtemps 

Ysaye 

This  programme  will  be  repeated  at  the 
Oakland  concert,  and  at  the  concert  in  this 
city  on  December  16th  an  entirely  different 
selection  of  works  will  be  played.  These  will 
include  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  op.  30^  No.  2, 
by  Ysaye  and  Rubinstein ;  the  Saint-Saens 
violin  concerto,  No.  3,  in  B  minor,  and  the 
Bach  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins, 
in  which  Ysaye  will  be  assisted  by  Christian 
Timmer.  Other  groups  of  works  will  b  con- 
tributed by  both  Ysaye  and  the  pianist. 

Tickets  for  these  important  events  are  now 
on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  & 
Chase's,  or  at  the  theatre.  In  Oakland  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Oakland  store. 


Little  Theatre  Club 
The  St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club,  whose 
performances  have  been  so  successful  this 
winter,  will  begin  its  tenth  week  on  Tuesday, 
December  4th,  at  8 :45,  and  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 5th,  at  2 :45.  The  programme  will 
consist  of  three  one-act  plays  given  by  pro- 
fessional players:  "The  Comet,"  a  powerful 
playlet  by  Rita  Wellman,  author  of  "The  Bar- 
barians," with  Messrs.  Maitland,  Howard, 
Yule,  and  Doud,  and  Miss  Hammond,  Miss 
Deane,  Miss  Sullivan,  and  enlarged  cast,  with 
special  scenery  and  light  effects ;  "Miss 
Civilization,"  a  delightful  little  comedy  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  with  Messrs.  Mait- 
land, Howard,  Yule,  Doud,  and  Miss  Sullivan, 
and  "If  I'd  Married  You,"  a  charming  fan- 
tasy by  Anna  Pollack,  written  specially  for 
Mr.  Maitland,  and  played  with  much  success 
at  the  Red  Cross  benefits  last  spring.  The 
matinees  of  the  Little  Theatre  are  open  to 
the  public  and  are  well  patronized  by  the 
lovers  of  the  better  things  in  drama. 


"  The  Flame  "  Coming  to  the  Cort. 

Theatre-goers  all  over  America  have  ap- 
plauded Richard  Walton  Tully's  love  plays, 
"The  Bird  of  Paradise"  and  "Omar,  the  Tent- 
maker."  The  California  author  is  said  to 
have  written  an  even  more-  entrancing  ro- 
mance in  "The  Flame,"  which  comes  to  the 
Cort  Theatre  on  Monday,  December  10th,  di- 
rect from  its  New  York  triumph. 

The  action  of  "The  Flame"  transpires  in  a 
Latin  republic,  opportunity  thus  being  af- 
orded  for  a  series  of  stage  pictures  of 
striking  novelty,  which  have  been  provided 
with  a  prodigality  customary  in  Tully's  pro- 
ductions. 


Out  of  the  Trenches. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  the  French  soldier,  the  poilu,  is  the  way 
in  which  he  casts  aside  his  uniform,  puts  on 
the  working  clothes  of  civil  life,  and  returns 
to  the  occupation  of  pre-war  days  when  on 
leave.  I  had  taken  my  shoes  to  the  cobbler 
round  the  corner  (says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post).  I  found  a  vigorous- 
looking  man  in  the  prime  of  life  hard  at 
work  amid  a  pile  of  injured  foot-gear. 

"Not  mobilized?"  I  asked. 

"Permissionnairc"  (a  leave  man),  was  his 
laconic  reply.  And  now  I  am  walking  about 
Paris  in  shoes  soled  and  heeled  by  one  of 
the  most  gallant  defenders  of  Verdun.  The 
man  was  at  home  seven  days.  He  who  had 
been  in  the  front  lines  of  the  great  battle 
spent  six  of  those  brief  seven  days  at  his 
cobbler's    bench,    never    referring    to    the    war 


®Ij?  dolton  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


except  when  closely  questioned,  looking  as  if 
he  had  never  left  that  bench  or  put  aside  his 
cobbler's  apron. 

I   entered  the  pork  butcher's  shop. 

"Are  your  pates  fresh  and  good  ?"  I  asked 
the   ch-ircuti'-rc    (pork   butcheress). 

■  All   freshly   made — by  the   master." 

"But  the  master's  at  the  front!" 
lit  en  home  on  leave — went  back  this  morn- 
ing. ' 

And  during  t  at  week,  while  "the  master" 
made  his  way  back  to  the  trenches,  we  ate 
better  pates,  more  delicious  sausages,  than 
usual,  made  by  the  hand  that  amid  the  wield- 
ing of  sword  and  bayonet  had  not  lost  its 
culinary  cunning.  A  fortnight  later  the  "mas- 
ter" charcutier  was  carried  from  the  battle- 
field, his  thigh  shattered.  "Never  mind,"  he 
said  to  his  stretcher-bearers.  "I'll  go  back 
to  my  trade."     But  he  died  that  night. 

Then  it  was  the  active  little  charwoman 
who  met  me  looking  brighter  than  her  wont. 
"You've  got  your  husband  home."  "Yes  ;  he 
came  last  night.  He's  at  work."  In  the  army 
the  man  was  a  daring  young  aviator.  In  the 
little  restaurant  where  he  was  "at  work" 
few  guessed  that  the  attentive,  white-aproned 
waiter  had  for  months  past  been  soaring  in 
the  upper  air,  and  would  again  be  flying  a 
week  or  two  hence. 


The  bark  Charles  W.  Morgan,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  whaling  vessel  in  the  world,  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, recently  with  a  cargo  valued  at  $30,000, 
consisting  of  1100  barrels  of  sea  elephant  oil 
and  one  hundred  barrels  of  sperm  oil.  The 
vessel  is  seventy-six  years  old.  She  was  navi- 
gated by  her  captain  and  owner,  Benjamin 
D.  Cleveland,  through  the  far  southern  In- 
dian Ocean.  It  was  not  until  August  8th, 
when  she  touched  at  St.  Helena  on  her  return 
voyage,  that  her  skipper  learned  that  the 
United  States  was  at  war  with  Germany. 


ISADORA    DUNCAN 

EXTRA-FAREWELL 

Columbia   Theatre 
TOMORROW  (Sunday)  at  2:30 

Gluck's    "Orfeo,"    Chopin   gems,  and  special 
gala  list  of  favorite  dances. 
Tickets  $1  to  $3,  at  usual  places. 


■yr  C     A    *\T  T?   Famous  Bel- 
M.    *J  £~\.    I     £j  gian  Violinist 

Assisted  by  BERYL  RUBINSTEIN,  Pbuisi 

Columbia  Theatre 

SUNDAY  AFTS..  DEC.  9  and  16 

Tickets  $2,  $1 .50,  $1 .  NOW  ON  SALE 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co..  Kohler  & 
Chase,  and  Columbia. 


YSAYE   IN    OAKLAND 

Auditorium    Opera    House 

MONDAY  NICHT,  DEC.  17 


Chickering  Piano  I'sed. 
Coming— HAROLD  BAUER,  Pianist. 


St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club 

Direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Maitland 

Colonial  Ballroom,  Hotel  St.  Francis 

Desires  to  state  that  the  matinees  which  are 
given  once  a  week  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  a 
company  of  professional  players  are  open  to 
the  public.  Three  playlets  by  the  world's  best 
authors  are  given  on  each  programme. 


ADMISSION,    ONE    DOLLAR 

Evening     performances      are 
only.     Application  for  member  ; 
to     the     committee,     Room     87 r. 
Hotel. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  1,  1917. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  peculiar  literary 
style  adopted  by. women  who  write  for  their 
own  sex,  a  combination  of  the  gushy,  the  sen- 
timental and  the  confidential  ?  It  is  suggestive 
of  being  beckoned  away  into  a  corner  for  a 
nice  quiet  chat,  don't  you  know?  It  is  per- 
meated with  a  sort  of  "us  girls"  tone,  with 
labored  pretenses  of  an  appeal  to  reason, 
with  an  atmosphere  of  coaxing,  of  arm- 
around-the-waist  persuasions.  Hitherto  these 
effusions  have  been  confined  to  the  women's 
newspapers,  although  all  newspapers  are  now 
women's  newspapers.  For  example,  Aunt 
Maria,  who  writes  the  "Happy  Home"  col- 
umn, and  who  is  probably  an  old  bachelor  or 
a  cub  reporter,  has  a  cozy  little  talk  with 
"Mother   of   Nine,"   whose   youngest   has   just 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OP 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Porte 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B. C. 

Baifoue,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"  VENEZUELA"    Sails  Dec.  IS 

"ECUADOR"  Sails  Jan.  12 

"COLOMBIA" Sails  Feb.  9 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"  SANTA  CRUZ  "  ( 12,000  tons ) Sails  Dec.  S 

"  COLUSA"  (15,000  tons) Sails  Jan.  25 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Honolulu 

i.T.i.rvir.M.H^i.'.iHsii-wj.W 

FastAmericanS.S.  SIERRA,  SONOMA, VENTURA. 

10.00 I  ton  Lloyd*  Al  rpKieter.  Quickest  primage — Low- 
est Rates,  Del  chef ul  Service.  S70—  1-t  clas^.SSo— 2nd 
clasB,  Srd^ey  Short  line-Paeifio  Tours  S337.50  1st 
class.    SailiogB  every  21  days.  jec.  11,  Jj„.  1,  jaj.  22 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  601  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


FJ  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Yallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m,,  3:20  p.  m„  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Flag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG.  SINGAPORE  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Dec.  8,  Dec  22   Jan   5 

[sn,8..  $100.  YOKOHAMA  c2ab?0  $150.r.tJ 

Address.  J.  D.  Spreclels  &  Bros  Co.  60 1  Maikcl  St.  S.  F. 


COOKS  TOURS 


JAPAN        :        CHINA 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

and 

SOUTH  SEAS 

Departures  January  to  April,  1918 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearay  3512 


said  damn  for  the  first,  but  not  for  the  last, 
time.  Or  there  is  a  little  heart  conference 
with  "Constant  Reader,"  who  has  lately  been 
married  and  fears  the  worst.     And  so  it  goes. 

But  the  woman  writer  is  now  sending  out 
official  bulletins  about  food  conservation. 
She  gets  us  into  a  corner  and  reasons  with 
us.  She  does  not  actually  call  us  "dearie," 
but  she  infers  it.  And  she  uses  perfectly 
delightful  slang  and  makes  us  feel  like  the 
very  devil.  Thanksgiving,  she  tells  us,  is 
only  a  week  away,  and  then  come  the  holi- 
days with  a  "whoop  and  a  holler."  O  girls, 
think  of  it ! 

But,  you  know,  we  really  ought  to  be  seri- 
ous. Now,  oughtn't  we?  Take  the  question 
of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  for  example. 
We  all  know  what  a  part  food  plays  in  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  "One  almost  measures 
up  the  degree  of  appreciation  of  this  affec- 
tionate regard  by  the  type  of  dinner  we  can 
present.  No  effort  seems  too  great ;  no  time 
is  poorly  spent  in  savory  preparation  ;  sacri- 
fices of  material  and  money  count  for  little 
if  we  can  gather  about  the  board  the  loved 
ones  who  will  show  their  measure  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  things  offered." 

But  what  a  story  the  doctors  could  tell 
afterwards.  If  we  girls  could  only  foresee 
the  pains  under  the  pinafores  induced  by 
"stuffing."  At  a  time  when  women  are  called 
upon  to  save  the  world  for  democracy,  to  do 
their  bit  along  with  the  dear  brave  boys, 
surely  they  might  try  to  stop  giggling  for  a 
minute  and  consider  this  question  of  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  "Does  the  price  one 
pays  in  possible  suffering  and  discomfort  war- 
rant a  waste  of  good  material  ?  Could  not  one 
have  the  same  cheer  without  so  much  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  provider  and  less  tempta- 
tion to  overeat  on  the  part  of  the  guest? 
However,  if  we  still  think  it  one's  privilege 
to  gorge  and  pay  the  price  in  physical  dis- 
comfort, let  us  look  at  the  situation  from  an- 
other  and   more  vital   standpoint." 

Now,  does  this  sort  of  stuff  really  appeal 
to  women  ?  It  is  hard  to  believe  it.  It 
might  be  used  as  an  emetic  upon  the  men  be- 
fore dinner,  and  thus  effect  a  quite  substan- 
tial food  saving.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
other  use  it  could  have.  Most  of  the  women 
we  know  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  a  terse 
and  businesslike  statement  to  the  effect  that 
waste  might  be  avoided  by  an  observance  of 
the  following  suggestions.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  an  appeal  to  men  would  be  made. 
Why  is  it  considered  so  essential  that  an  ap- 
peal to  women  should  be  playful?  Why  must 
it  be  frolicsome?  Why  should  the  writer 
metaphorically  dig  us  in  the  ribs,  so  to  speak? 
Imagine  a  circular  from,  let  us  say,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  of  the 
importance  of  pork,  in  which  there  were  refer- 
ences to  "Mr.  Pig."  But  the  writer  of  this 
circular  to  women  makes  jocose  references  to 
"Mr.  Turkey."  She  says,  "What  are  we  to 
do  about  the  cranberry  jelly,  so  important  an 
adjunct  to  Mr.  Turkey?"  Now,  there  is  a 
problem  for  you  girls.  Don't  all  speak  at 
once,  please.  "Alas,  alack,"  says  the  writer, 
"too  much  sugar  is  needed  for  the  tasty  deli- 
cacy." But  then  she  has  a  happy  thought. 
We  women  must  be  equal  to  emergencies  if 
we  are  going  to  save  the  world  for  democ- 
racy. How  about  brown  sugar  instead  of 
white  ?  Now  there  is  an  idea  for  you.  It's 
"just  as  good."  Or  we  may  say  "serve  that 
currant  or  apple  jelly  put  up  last  summer." 

There  is  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  but 
always  in  the  confidential,  j  ocose,  playful, 
and  frolicsome  tone,  two  typewritten  sheets 
of  introduction  to  another  two  pages  of 
recipes.  Four  lines  of  introduction  would 
be  enough ;  and  if  it  had  been  a  man's  circular 
there  would  have  been  no  more  than  four 
lines.  A  man  would  have  said  something 
like  this:  "In  view  of  the  necessity  to  con- 
serve wheat  and  sugar  the  following  sugges- 
tions are  submitted  for  the  preparation  of 
Thanksgiving  dinners."  That  would  have 
covered  the  whole  ground.  That  would  have 
commanded  the  respect  and  adhesion  of  male 
readers,  who  can  see  no  reason  for  an  ele- 
phantine playfulness  in  a  matter  of  plain 
common  sense.  And  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
women  must  be  addressed  as  though  they  were 
little  children,  or  be  attracted  by  infantile 
references  to  "Mr.  Turkey"  in  an  official  state 
document.  Why  not  give  a  colored  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Turkey  in  the  act  of  gobbling,  or 
whatever  Mr.  Turkeys  are  supposed  to  do? 
And  how  about  rhymes?  There  are  endless 
elaborations  that  will  doubtless  suggest  them- 
selves to  lady  officials  intent  on  descending  to 
what  they  suppose  to  be  the  mental  level  of 
their  own  sex. 


Almost  one-half  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
all  the  colleges  and  universities,  technical  and 
agricultural  schools  of  New  England  enlisted 
in  the  active  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  or  dropped  their  studies  •  and 
devoted  all  their  attention  to  indirect  war 
service  within  a  short  time  of  the  entry  of 
this  country  into  war  last  spring,  according 
to  statistics  gathered  by  the  committee  on 
publicity  of  the  Connecticut  state  council  of 
defense. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


a 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route    Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  weekly. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"Ogden  Route    Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and  Illinois. 


"Golden    State  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 

Throngh  the  great  Middle  West  leS,TuCSOn,  El  PaSO  and  Kan- 

sas  City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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LTNOMAH  FALLS;  ;■.-.■:-. 
Lef.  but  only  one  of.maiij 
'f  the  Columbia  River "Goi 


GO  EAST 

UNION 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 

THROUGH 

PORTLAND 

ancLthe  Majfestle;  '■' 

Columbia  River 
Gorge 


S. FiVBO Oiii .  GeneratiAiefiii, 
673  Market  Strfee  i 
Sari  Francisco    ■ 


Western 
Pacific 

Through  Service 
DAILY 

to 

Chicago       St.  Louis 
Kansas  City     Omaha 

via 

Salt  Lake  City 
and  Denver 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Standard  and  Tourist  Sleepers 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Electric  Lights 

Tickets,  Information.  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St  Ferry  Depot 

OAKLAND: 
1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL, 

Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic    and   Otherwise. 

An  officer  in  France  received  a  letter  from 
an  American  woman  with  a  son  of  military 
age  and  containing  this  sentence :  "My  hus- 
band and  I  have  made  up  our  minds  that  it  is 
better  to  die  for  an  ideal  and  live  forever 
than  to  live  for  pelf  and  die  forever." 


To  the  stock  of  child  Scripture  stories  there 
is  an  addition  in  the  London  Spectator: 
"One  little  boy,  told  to  write  all  he  knew  of 
Elijah,  speaking  truly  for  himself,  wrote : 
'We  do  not  know  much  of  this  holy  man/ 
and  added,  'But  we  know  that  he  went  for 
a  cruise  with   a  widow.'  " 


A  teacher  asked  her  class  to  write  an  essay 
on  London.  She  was  surprised  to  read  the 
following  in  one  attempt :  "The  people  of 
London  are  noted  for  their  stupidity."  The 
young  author  was  asked  how  he  got  that  idea. 
"Please,  miss,"  was  the  reply,  "it  was  in  the 
text-books  the  population  of  London  is  very 
dense." 


In  a  Kansas  town  where  two  brothers  are 
engaged  in  the  retail  coal  business  a  revival 
was  recently  held,  and  the  elder  of  the 
brothers  was  converted.  For  weeks  he  tried 
to  persuade  his  brother  to  join  the  church. 
One  day  he  asked:  "Why  can't  you  join  the 
church  like  I  did?"  "It's  a  fine  thing  for  you 
to  belong  to  the  church,"  replied  the  younger 
brother.  "If  I  join  the  church,  who'll  weigh 
the  coal ?" 


Two  boy  scouts  in  full  regalia  stood  in  front 
of  the  curb  throng  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth 
Avenue  between  Fifty-First  and  Fifty-Second 
Streets,  watching  the  parade.  "It'll  be  awful 
for  these  fellers  when  they  get  over  in  a 
country  they  don't  know,  an'  don't  know  the 
langwidge  and  aint  got  no  one  t'  tell  them 
anything  except  when  they're  fightin',"  said 
one.  The  other  shook  his  head  dolefully. 
"Awful,'  he  said.  "Y'know  they  aint  got  no 
boy  scouts  in  France  or  anything." 


"Beef"  Hameldinger,  the  former  Harvard 
tackle,  who  is  serving  with  an  American 
artillery  unit  in  France,  writes  that  the 
French  officers  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
baseball.  Lieutenant  Cochon  de  Lait,  the 
celebrated  "ace"  of  the  Ruinart  Brut  esca- 
drille,  asked  "Beef"  to  explain  the  world  se- 
ries to  him.  "It's  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  this  year,"  "Beef"  began.  "I'll  soo- 
pose  dat's  Buffalo,  hein?"  asked  the  lieu- 
tenant, eager  to  display  his  knowledge  of 
American  geography. 


Though  he  worked  in  town,  Wilkins  had  a 
dear  little  house  in  the  country,  where  he 
slept  each  night,  and  where  he  week-ended. 
Slipton  was  the  village,  and  the  only  objection 
to  the  place  was  an  enormous  and  particularly 
muddy  depression  in  the  road,  which  was  a 
perpetual  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
otherwise  truly  delightful  spot.  For  many 
months  Wilkins  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
village  council  to  the  subject,  and  one  night 
on  his  way  home  from  the  station  he  beheld 
two  councillors  wallowing  in  the  mire. 
"Gentlemen  of  the  council  of  Slipton,"  he 
remarked,  "I  have  often  petitioned  your  hon- 
orable body  against  this  quagmire.  I  now  de- 
sire to  express  my  delight  in  seeing  you  at 
least  moving  in  the  matter." 


A  Washington  government  official  likens  the 
mystery  of  the  real  origin  of  the  present  war 
to  "the  dark  and  impenetrable  mystery  of  the 
purloined  pork."  Two  colored  men  bought  a 
piece  of  pork  in  partnership,  and  Wash  took 
charge  of  it.  The  next  evening  he  led  Cal 
aside  and  said:  "Strange  thing  done  happen 
to  mah  house  las'  night.  Hit  shorely  am  a 
mystery  to  me."  "What  dat,  Washin'ton  ?" 
"Dis  mawnin',  Cal,  Ah  goes  down  fo'  ter  get 
a  piece  o'  hog  fo'  breakfus',  an'  Ah  puts  mah 
hand  in  de  brine,  an'  dere  haint  no  hog  dere. 
All  gone.  So  Ah  turns  up  de  bar'l,  an',  Cal, 
sho's  preachin',  de  rats  had  et  a  hole  froo  de 
bottom  o'  de  bar'l  an'  dragged  out  all  de 
meat!"  Cal  at  this  news  was  frozen  with  as- 
tonishment for  a  moment,  then  he  said : 
"How  come  de  brine  didn't  run  outen  de 
hole  ?"  "Why,  yo'  see,  Cal,"  said  Wash, 
scratching  his  head,   "dat's  de  mystery." 


Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  who,  after  the 
Civil  War,  was  repeatedly  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  Georgia,  was  an  exceedingly  thin 
man.  One  day  there  fell  under  his  observa- 
tion a  newspaper  item  saying  that  he  weighed 
ninety  pounds.  In  reply  to  this  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  offending  journal 
demanding  an  immediate  retraction.  "I  will 
not  be  slandered  in  this  manner,"  he  pro- 
tested; "my  weight  is  ninety-four  pounds." 
The  former  Vice-President  was  himself  an 
editor,  with  a  habit  of  writing  very  long 
articles  for  his  paper  in  Georgia,  and  the  con- 
temporary   which    had    made    the    unwelcome 


statement  regarding  his  weight  refused  to  re- 
tract it  for  the  reason,  it  said,  that  "Mr. 
Stephens  must  have  had  one  of  his  editorials 
in  his  pocket  when  he  last  tried  the  scales. 
This  would  account  for  the  difference  of 
four  pounds  between  the  two   figures." 


A  young  man  dropped  into  a  state  of  coma, 
and  it  was  several  days  before  he  fully  re- 
covered. Later  he  spoke  of  his  experience 
with  a  party  of  friends.  "Oh,  yes,"  the  young 
man  said,  in  response  to  the  question,  "I 
knew  all  the  time  what  was  going  on,  and  I 
also  knew  that  I  wasn't  dead,  because  my 
feet  were  cold  and  I  was  hungry."  "I  see," 
thoughtfully  said  one  of  his  friends,  "but 
how  did  that  make  you  think  you  were  still 
alive?"  "Well,"  answered  the  young  man,  "I 
knew  that  if  I  were  in  heaven  I  wouldn't  be 
hungry,  and  that  if  I  were  anywhere  else  my 
feet  wouldn't  be  cold." 


In  the  Jefferson  Market  Court  in  New  York 
a  man  had  been  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  brought  by  his  wife,  and 
during  her  testimony  she  had  made  it  clear 
that  he  never  worked,  barely  ate,  frequently 
drank,  and  almost  always  slept.  "Why  can't 
you  brace  up,"  asked  the  court,  "and  get  to 
work  and  make  something  out  of  yourself? 
You  don't  seem  to  be  interested  in  anything." 
"W-e-I-1,  your  honor,"  allowed  the  man,  "it's 
jus'  this.  When  I  work  I  get  fifteen  dollars 
at  th'  outside.  Well,  that's  a  livin',  but 
nothin'  more.  I  owe  about  two  hundred  dol- 
lars in  old  bills.  Well,  some  people  got  judg- 
ments against  me,  and  whenever  they  hear 
I  am  workin'  they  step  in  and  grab  most  of 
th'  money.  Now,  my  expenses  is  small,  I  eat 
scarcely  nothin'  an,  can  sleep  anywhere.  I'm 
better  off  when  I  don't  drink,  anyway,  an' 
there  y'  are.  I  don't  need  but  a  trifle  t'  keep 
me  alive,  an'  when  I  go  t'  work  other  people 
get  th'  good  of  it.  So  y*  see  there's  nothin' 
for  me  t'  do  but  just  whut  I'm  doin' — 
nothin'." 

-«*»» 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Cupid's  Arrow  of  1917. 
A  quick  little,    slick  little 

Shot  well  sent 
From  a  U,  S.  gun  by  a 
U.    S.    gent. 

A  bubble  of  oil, 

A  swirl  of  sea — 
Regards  to  "Bill"  of 

Germany. 


—Fleet  Review. 


The  Iron  Cross. 

An  Emperor  placed  it  there, 

Upon  my  breast; 

This    little   bit  of   metal   which   I   wear. 

And    as    he    said :      "For   valor    shown, 

For  bravery   true,    for  courage   rare," 

I   bowed  my  head  and  prayed, — 

"Oh,    God,    forgive, 

Help    me    this    cross   to   bear." 

— J.  A,  Sheek,   in  Life. 


Taxes. 
The  government  has  laid  a  tax — 

(We'll  pay  it? — How  polite  of  us!) 
On  everything  behind  our  backs 

And  everything  in   sight  of  us: 

The  calendar,  the  paperweight, 
The  table  with  the  lamp  on  it — 

You'll  know  a  thing  is  out-of-date 
That  hasn't  got   a  stamp  on  it. 

They've   taxed  our  cigarettes  and   such, 

And  all  our  drinks  delectable! 
(But    then,    you    know,    you    smoke    too    much, 

And   thirst   is  not   respectable.) 

I  hear  they've  taxed    our  taxi-fares, 

Those  taxi-persons  tireless, 
Our  movie  seats,   our   Pullman   chairs. 

Our    messages   by   wireless, 

The  stuff  with  which  our  floors  are  waxed, 

Our    proteins  and   calories; 
But,  glory  be! — they  haven't  taxed 

Our   legislators'    salaries! 

— Arthur  Guiterman,   in  Life. 


Hall — Blythe  is  a  pretty  optimistic  charac- 
ter, I  hear.  Wall — I  should  say  so.  If  he 
failed  in  business  he'd  thank  heaven  he  had 
his  health ;  if  he  failed  in  health  he'd  thank- 
heaven  he  had  his  busines,  and  if  he  failed 
in  both  he'd  say  there  was  no  use  having  one 
without  the  other. — Tit-Bits. 


Heat  for  Winter 
GAS 

THE 

UNIVERSAL  FUEL 


Our  House 
Heating 
Department 
Can  Solve 
Your  Problem 

Always  at  Your 
Service 


Expert    Advice 
Free  of  Charge 


Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric   Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

Phone  Sutter  140 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE.  San  Fiancueo 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -    -     Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Arf 
furnished  by  us 

onaut    it 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118  to    124   First   Street,   corner   Minna, 
San    Francisco 

UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  'Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  —  2  Grarag  Docb,  750  and  4S4  feel  long;  3  floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feel  long 

Manufacture™    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dafal  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works :  City  Office : 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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GJ(aclQ> 

NEW  YORK: 
48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social  happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Frederick  Tallant  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Tallant, 
and  Lieutenant  Winthrop  P.  Austin,  United  States 
Reserve;.  Miss  Tallant  is  the  granddaughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Landers  and  the  niece  of  Mr=. 
John  J.  Brice,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Whitney,  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant.  She  is 
a  cousin  of  Miss  Elsie  Tallant,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Brice,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  and  Mr.  John  Tallant. 
Lieutenant  Austin  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Perry  Austin  of  Santa  Barbara.  The 
marriage  will  be  solemnized  in  January- 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Alfred  Greenebaum  have  an- 
nounced the  engageemnt  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Babette  Greenebaum,  to  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Lurie.  The 
marriage  will  be  solemnized  during  the  winter 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M-  Hall  McAllister  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter  Miss 
Ethel  McAllister,  to  Lieutenant  Hanson  Grubb, 
United  States  Reserves.  Miss  McAllister  is  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Otis  McAllister.  She  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  James  Otis  and  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Lake  and  of  Mr.  James  Otis.  Mrs. 
Oliver  B.  Wyman  and  Miss  Frederika  Otis  are 
her  cousins.  Lieutenant  Grubb  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I.  R.  D.  Grubb.  The  marriage  will  be 
solemnized  today. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pattison  and 
Captain  Charles  K.  Wing,  United  States  Army, 
was  solemnized  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  Grace 
Cathedral.  Dean  J.  Wilmer  Gresham  read  the 
marriage  service.  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Purington, 
grandmother  of  the  bride,  gave  her  in  marriage. 
Captain  Henry  Schwabe,  United  States  Army,  was 
the  best  man  and  the  bride  was  unattended.  Cap- 
tain Wing  and  Mrs.  Wing  left  immediately  after 
the  marriage  for  the  East.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  H.  H-  Partisan,  United  States 
Army. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Grace  Irene  Lee  and  Mr. 
Seyd  Havens  was  solemnized  November  1st  in 
Syracuse,  New  York.  Mr.  Havens  is  now  in 
France  with  the  American  forces.  He  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Havens  of  Piedmont, 
and  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Wickham  Haven;.  Mr. 
Paul  Havens,  and  Mr.  Harold  Havens. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  were  hosts  at  a 
dinner  at  the  charity  ball  dansant  last  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel-  Their  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Henry 
J.  Crocker,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Kate  Crocker, 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss 
Alexandra  Macondray,  Miss  Helen  Tallant,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams,  Mr.  Sidney  Peters,  Mr.  Brooke  Saw- 
yer, Mr.  Lawrence  Gray,  Mr.  Horace  Van  Sick- 
len,  Mr.  Charles  Saptley,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood,  Mr. 
William  Kent,  Mr.  Percy  Morgan,  Mr.  Edward 
Fox,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr.  Howard  Alexander, 
Mr.  John  Hayes,  Mr.  Edward  Holman,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Langton,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Lansing  Tevis  was  host  at  a  supper  last 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  His  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kamm,  Miss  Cara 
Coleman,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler, 
Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Mr. 
Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr.  Barroll  McXear,  Major  De 
Los  Emmons,  and  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Creigbton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  von  Phul  presided  at 
dinner  last  Saturday  evening  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  Their  guests  were  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith, 
Miss  Gretchen  von  Phul,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith, 


"  BURLING AME  HILLS" 

Let  us  build  you  a  REAL  HOME  on  the  sonny, 
wooded  slopes  of  Burlingame  Bills,  on  a  large 
Villa  Site,  near  Hillsborough,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  and  excellent  climate. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St 

H-  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manager 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


Captain  Robert  McDonald,  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Ranney,  and  Mr.  Harold  Bremond. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro  were  dinner  hosts 
!ss:  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton  Norwood  Moore  gave  a 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Piedmont, 

Mr.  Walter  Martin  was  a  dinner  host  last 
Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  Captain  W  alker 
Salisbury'  and  Captain  George  Leib,  who  had  re- 
ceived their  commissions  at  the  close  of  the  United 
States  Training  Camp  at  the  Presidio.  The  dinner 
took  place  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin 
on  Broadway.  The  guests  included  Captain 
Walker  Salisbury  and  Mrs.  Salisbury,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  McXear, 
Captain  George  Leib,  and  Mr.   Stanford  Gwin. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  was  hostess  at  a  tea  last  Sun- 
dav  afternoon  in  honor  of  some  of  the  men  of 
the  United  States  Training  Camp  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Mrs.  Walter  W.  Boardman  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon recently  at  her  home  on  Walnut  Street.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Lovell  Laugstroth,  Mrs.  Harold 
Faber,   Mrs.   William  Ophuls,   Mrs.  Gordon   Brom-  ! 

[rs,  Millen  Griffith,  Mrs.  John  Cowan,  Miss 
Louise  Bullock,  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  and  Miss 
Lillian    V>\. 

Mrs.  Louis  H.  Long  presided  at  a  supper  party 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Friday  evening.  Her 
guests  were  Miss  Olivia  Long,  Miss  Alejandra 
Macondray,  Miss  Glenita  Tarbox,  Miss  Ruth  Cod- 
man,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Louise  Reding,  Mr. 
Francis  Langton,  Mr.  Donald  Hawley,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Baker,  Mr.  Clarence  Mills,  Mr.  Herbert  Martinson, 
and  Lieutenant  W.   E.  Birch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  en- 
tertained at  dinner  recently  at  their  home  on 
Jackson  Street.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore, 
Miss  Marion  Crocker,  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis,  and 
Mr.  Homer  Curran. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  tea  last 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Her 
guests  included  Count  and  Countess  del  Valle  de  j 
Salazar,  Mrs.  Charles  Chapman,  Mrs.  Frank 
Pinckney  Helm,  Mrs.  Walter  Burroughs,  Mrs. 
William  Van  Schuyver,  Miss  Anna  Van  Winkle,  I 
and    Miss   Isabella   Gauld. 

Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay  was  a  luncheon  hostess  j 
recently  at  the  Francisca  Club.     Her  guests  were 
Mrs.   Harrison    Smith,   Mrs.    Randolph   Huntington 
Miner,    Mrs.    Mary  F.   Longstreet,    Mrs.   Henry  J.  ' 
Crocker,  Mrs.   Ryland  Wallace,  Mrs.   William   Mc- 
Pherson,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  Grayson  Dut-  i 
ton.   Mrs.  Cutlen  F.   Welty,  Mrs.   Reginald   Knight 
Smith,  Mrs.  James  A.  Black,  Mrs.  Alexander  Mc-  ' 
Crackin,  Mrs.   Richard  Queen,  and  Mrs.  Washing-  ' 
ton  Dodge. 

Mrs.    Edward    F.    Barron   entertained    at    dinner 
at  the  charity  ball  dansant  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  j 
las:    Saturday.      Her    guests    were    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Gayle  Anderton,    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Piatt   Kent,    Miss  | 
Evelyn    Barron,    Mr.    Edmunds    Lyman,    and    Mr. 
Lansing    Tevis. 

Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Spreckels  in  Coronado.  Her  guests  included  Mrs. 
William  Devereaux,  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels.  Mrs- 
John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Aylett  Cotton,  Mrs.  Dent 
Robert,  Mrs.  George  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Raymund  V. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Levi  C.  Bertelolte,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Frank  Winchester,  Mrs.  Frank  God- 
frey, Mrs.  Read  C.  Dilworth,  Mrs.  Gale  Thomp- 
son. Mrs.  Frank  Moon,  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels,  Mrs. 
Walter  Dupee,  Mrs.  Hensley  Lacy.  Mrs.  Percival 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Frank  von  Tesmar,  and  Miss 
Leslie  Moon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick  gave  a  dinnei 
last  Saturday  evening.  Their  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
Buckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Johnston,  Mrs. 
Percival  Williams,  Mrs.  William  C.  Watt,  Miss 
Grace  Buckley,  Miss  Violet  Buckley,  Mr.  Philip 
Paschel,  and  Captain  James  Stewart. 

Miss  Doris  Durrell  entertained  last  Wednesday 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  home  of  her  father,  Captain 
Edward  H.  Durrell,  United  States  Navy,  at  Verba 
Buena.  Her  guests  included  Miss  Louise  Reding, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Pauline 
Wheeler,  Miss  Augusta  Rathbone,  and  Miss  Cathe- 
rine   Wheeler. 

Mrs.  William  Reding  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
last  Saturday  evening  at  the  charity  hall  dansant 
at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
last  Saturday  evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue in  honor  of  Miss  Elizabeth  George  of  Mare 
Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K_  Moffitt,  Jr.,  presided  at 
dinner    last    Thursday    in    honor    of    Mrs.    George 


Doubleday.    who   is   visiting   in    Oakland    from    her 
home  in   New   \ork. 

Miss    Elena   Eyre   entertained  at  tea   last   Satur- 
day afternoon. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiliam  Mintzer 
has  been  brightened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel 
has  been  brightened  by  the  arrival  of  a  little 
son. 


The  Red  Cross. 

Plans  lor  the  Christmas  Membership  Drive 
of  the  National  Red  Cross  were  given  a  big 
boost  recently  when  Mr.  Martin  Beck,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Orpheum  Circuit  of 
theatres  and  a  member  of  the  National  Red 
Cross  Committee,  promised  Major-General 
Henry  P.  Davison,  chief  of  the  Red  Cross 
forces,  that  on  the  opening  day  of  the  drive 
a  special  performance  would  be  given  in 
everv  Orpheum  Theatre  in  the  West  and  in 
the  affiliated  Keith  theatres  in  the  East  for 
the   benefit  of  the   cause. 

As  there  are  something  like  forty  Orpheum 
theatres,  exclusive  of  the  Eastern  affiliations, 
the  affair  will  constitute  the  largest  theatrical 
benefit  ever  given.  The  seating  capacity*  of 
the  various  theatres  is  roughly  estimated  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  Orpheum  Company  and  its  associates 
have  turned  over  their  theatres  willingly  for 
this  colossal  drive,  believing  it  to  be  a 
patriotic  duty-  to  aid  the  Red  Cross  in  even' 
manner  possible.  The  performance  given  will 
be  unique  and  will  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  regular  Orpheum  shows.  So  that 
there  will  be  no  confusion  on  the  point  it  has 
been  arranged  to  hold  the  entertainment  at 
10.45  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  the  Red  Cross  Drive,  Friday,  December 
7th.  All  the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  as  the  theatres  are  being  con- 
tributed gratis  and  the  artists,  musicians, 
stage  hands,  and  other  theatre  attaches  are 
prepared  to  give  their  services  for  the  cause, 
it  is  expected  that  a  large  sum  will  be  raised 
and  many  new  Red  Cross  members  enrolled. 
The  entire  proceeds  going  to  the  Red  Cross, 
no  war  tax  on  seats  is  required. 


Red  Crown's  con- 
tinuous chain  of 
boiling  points  in- 
sures maximum 
power  and  mileage. 


Wismer-Huehea  Concerts. 

The  second  concert  of  this  series  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  4th,  at 
Sorosis  Club  Hail,  at  8:20.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Misses  Inez  and  Leona  Marchant 
and  Stanislas  Bern,  the  well-known  'celist  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
splendid  programme  will  be  rendered,  as  fol- 
lows: 
Sonata    in    C    major,    op.     117,     for    violin    and 

piano Enrico  Bossi 

Siciliano   and   Presto    from    Sonata   I,    for  violin 

alone J.  L.  Bach 

Sonata,    "Devil's    Trill" Tartini 

Hother    Wismer 

Vocal   duets — 
Letter  Duet  from  "Marriage  of  Figaro" ....  Mozart 

Duet  from  "Lakme" Delibes 

Trio  in  C,  op.  87,  for  piano  violin,  'celo. .  .Brahms 


As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  war 
conditions  have  developed  certain  lines  of 
American  manufacturers,  an  Ohio  glass  manu- 
facturer points  to  glass  combustion  tubing. 
Manufacturers  bought  it  all  in  German}*  be- 
fore the  war.  Now  that  it  must  be  made  in 
the  United  States,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
American  article  is  far  superior  to  the  Ger- 
man. "We  can  use  glass  now  in  ways  that 
were  never  before  possible,"  says  the  expert. 
A  Western  state  voted  "dry"  and  a  big  brew- 
ery was  obliged  to  find  a  new  use  for  its 
plant.  It  started  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain and  malted  milk.  One  of  its  porcelain 
products  is  a  crucible  for  glassworkers.  When 
the  war  began  all  glassmen  had  begun  to 
treasure  up  the  crucibles  of  Meissen  and  Royal  | 
Berlin  which  they  had  left,  believing  that 
they  could  never  get  any  more  until  the  war 
was  over.  But  it  has  now  been  discovered  i 
that  the  American  crucible  is  tougher  and 
stands  the  heat  better  than  any  of  the  im- 
ported ones- 


Statistics  furnished  by  the  French  and 
British  authorities  show  that  there  are  in 
England,  France,  and  Belgium  more  than  3000 
soldiers  who  have  been  totally  blinded  in  the 
war  and  nearly  25,000  blinded  in  one  eye, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  will  eventually 
lose  the  sight  of  the  other  as  the  result  of 
shock  or  of  the  wounds  themselves. 


The  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes  is  growing 
quite  common  in  England  among  the  factory 
girls,  and  the  Irish  girls  are  also  adopting  the 
custom. 


To  Owners  of  Automobiles 

WANTED— By  the  ReJ  Cros<  Society,  owners 
of  autcmobiles  to  volunteer  iheir  use  for  two 
hours  each  week  for  a  service  es  enliil  to  the 
work  of  the  ;ociety.  Tenders  of  such  service 
will  be  rereived  and  appreciated  by  MLs  Harriet 
Pomeroy,  3660  Clay  Street.  Telephone  numbet 
Fillmore  1620. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 


26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PARE! 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


Hotel 

,?sAi$eles 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Ticc-Pro.  ud  *»"»f"t  Direasr 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING. 
TENNIS.  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -      Manager 


Shingle  Roofs  Made  Tight 

Larkin's  Fiber  Mastic 
Beds  the   Shingles  In 

FIREPROOF   -    PERMANENT 
COMPLIES  WITH  THE  LAW 

Estimates  Free — Work  Guaranteed. 

HARRY  LARKIN  roof  doctor 

TeL  Salter  6700      180  JESSIE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporter* 


393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco, 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Cal. 


■ECE.MBER    1,    1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


03D 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ents  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
e  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear  have  gone  to 
ashington,  D.  C,  where  they  will  remain  for  a 
rtnight-  They  will  also  visit  New  York  before 
turning  to  San  Francisco  for  the  Christmas 
Hays. 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Watson  and  her  son,  Master 
ck  Watson,  have  gone  to  New  York.  From  that 
:y  they  will  proceed  to  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
Here  Captain  Watson,  United  States  Army,  has 
en  ordered. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMuIlin  and  Mr.  and 
rs.  E.  Covington  Pringle  spent  the  week-end  at 
e  Del    Monte  ranch. 

Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale  and  Mrs.  Marion  Lord 
tve  returned  to  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief 
sit  in  San  Francisco.  They  were  the  guests  of 
iptain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
cKittrick      at      their      apartment      on      California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Athearn  Folger  returned  last 
.■ek     from     New     York,     where     they    visited     for 

eral    weeks. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.   Orville   Pratt   have  returned    from 
lico,  where  with  their  sons.  Master  Orville  Pratt. 
and    Master    Russell    Pratt,    they    have    been 
ending  several  weeks. 

Miss  Betty  and  Miss  Elena  Folger  returned 
ednesday  from  Menlo  Park,  where  they  have 
en  attending  school.  They  are  at  the  home  of 
eir    parents,     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Ernest    R.     Folgei, 

Buchanan    Street. 
Mr.     and    Mrs.    Hennen    Jennings    have    arrived 
>m   their    home    in    Washington,    D.    C,    and    are 
ests   at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  and  Miss  Katherine 
imsay  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  Del  Monte, 
sere  they  had  been  sojourning  for  a  week. 
Miss  Susan  Mullally,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
n  Francisco,  has  gone  to  Coronado  to  be  near 
r   brother.    Colonel    Thornwell    Mullally,    who    is 

Camp  Kearney  with  the  Grizzlies. 
Mrs.  Louis  H.  Long  and  Miss  Olivia  Long 
ve  returned  to  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara, 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  William  D.  Neilson,  who  has  been  in  New 
)rk  for  several  months  past,  has  returned  to 
n  Francisco  and  is  at  the  Fairmont.  She  will 
ive  for  New  York  again  before  the  Christmas 
lidays,  which  she  will  spend  with  her  daughter, 
rs.    Christian    de    Guigne. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  has  returned  to  her 
me  in  Burlingame  from  one  of  the  local  hos- 
als,  where  she  has  been  for  several  days. 
Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalan  Long  and  Miss  Amy  Long 
ve  concluded  a  visit  in  the  north  and  have  re- 
rned  to  their  home  in  Piedmont.  They  were 
ests  of  Colonel  David  L.  Stone,  United  States 
nny,  and  Mrs.  Stone  at  Camp  Lewis,  American 
ike. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  spent 
nanksgiving  at  Coronado.  Mr.  Taylor  has  re- 
rned  to  San  Francisco,  but  Mrs.  Taylor  will 
main   in   the  south  as  long   as  the  Grizzlies  are 

camp,  to  be  near  her  nephew,  Captain  Kittle 
>yd.  Mr.  Taylor  returned  recently  from  Xew 
ark. 

M r.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wakefield  h ave  arrived 
om  New  York  and  are  guests  at  the  Bellevue 
otel. 

Captain  Miles  C.  Gorgas,  United  States  Navy, 
id  Miss  Mary*  Gorgas  have  gone  to  San  Diego, 
tiere  the  former  will  be  on  recruiting  duty  for 
few    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorraine  Langstroth,  who  since 
eir  marriage  several  years  ago  have  been  living 

Oakland,  will  leave  in  the  near  future  for 
odesto  to  take  up  a  permanent   residence  there. 


Colonel  George  K.  McGunnegle  has  returned 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  been  visit- 
ing his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Captain  Philip 
Sheridan,  United  States  Army,  and  Mrs.  Sheridan. 

Miss  Lydia  Barrett,  who  has  been  the  house 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar  and  Miss 
Helen  St.  Goar  at  their  home  on  California 
Street,  has  gone  East  to  join  her  parents,  Colonel 
John  D.  Barrett,  United  States  Army,  and  Mrs. 
Barrett. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam  is  en  route  to  France, 
where  she  will  join  the  Countess  de  Buyer- 
Mimeure.  and  aid  her  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion   of   the   village    of   Vitrimont. 

Mrs.  William  Caperton  and  Miss  Margaret 
Caperton,  who  were  in  San  Francisco  a  few 
months  ago,  are  at  present  in  New  York.  After 
a  few  weeks  there  they  will  go  to  Philadelphia 
for   the  greater  part  of  the   winter. 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Ross,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  the 
East.  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  who  accompanied  her 
mother  to  New  York,  will  remain  in  that  city 
throughout    the    winter. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Clampett  and  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett  recently  made  a  sojourn  of  several  days 
at  their  summer  home  at  Carmel-by-the- Sea- 
Mrs.  Harold  Chase  recently  spent  a  few  days 
at  Burlingame,  having  come  up  from  her  home 
in  Santa  Barbara  to  join  Lieutenant  Chase,  United 
States  Reserves,  who  has  just  completed  his  course 
of  study  at  the  United   States  Training  Camp. 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Allen  Taylor  recently  went  to  Chico  for 
a  visit  of  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  have  returned  from 
a  brief  sojourn  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Berkeley  from  this  city,  where  she  was  con- 
fined to  one  of  the  hospitals  for  some  time. 
I  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop,  who  usually 
1  spend  the  winter  at  their  home  in  this  city,  have 
decided  to  remain  at  their  ranch  near  Santa 
Barbara  throughout  the  season.  They  have  been 
passing  the  summer  there. 

Miss    Elizabeth    George    spent    the    week-end    in 
San  Francisco,  but  returned  Monday  afternoon  to 
j  her  home   at   Mare   Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Black  Ryan  have  closed  their 
country  home  at  Menlo  Park  for  the  winter  and 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 
|  After  visits  to  many  hospitals  in  the  Middle 
West,  Dr.  Harold  A.  Fletcher  and  Mrs.  Fletcher 
are  stopping  for  the  present  in  Philadelphia. 
I  When  Dr.  Fletcher  has  finished  his  courses  he  is 
attending  there  they  expect  to  go  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Evers  have  returned  to 
Shanghai,  after  a  vacation  in  Hangchow.  The 
date  of  their  return  to  San  Francisco  is  unde- 
cided. 


The  war  has  changed  many  things,  and  one 
trifling  but  striking  change,  remarks  a  recent 
j  visitor  to  France,  is  the  cultivation  of  taste, 
!  especially  among  French  soldiers,  for  ice 
water :  "In  a  dining-car  recently  I  was  the  only 
man,  so  far  as  I  could  check,  who  refused  the 
cracked  ice  passed  by  the  waiters.  French 
officers  at  my  table  replenished  their  glasses 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  refrigeration 
was  manifestly  grateful  to  them.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  an  American  demand  for  ice  in  a 
restaurant  would  have  drawn  unpleasant  no- 
tice upon  him." 


More  than  1200  negroes  have  been  in  train- 
ing at  the  officers'  training  camp  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  College  graduates  predomi- 
nate, nine  of  them  being  holders  of  Harvard 
degrees.  Some  200  of  the  men  were  picked 
from   the  regular   army   regiments. 


French  Confectionh^ 


For   Thanksgiving 

Extra  mince  and  pumpkin 

pies  made  by  RDFrTEM'S. 

Tasty  and  delicious. 

Wholesale  and  retail  manufacturers  of  cakes, 
pastries,  ice  cream  and  fancy  ices. 

211  POWELL  ST.    .     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  Sperry  Flour  Company  began  with 
one  mill  in  California  in  1852.  Today 
it  has  twelve  mills  in  operation  (among 
them  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  pro- 
ducing QUALITY  PRODUCTS  for  quality 
homes,  distributed  through  quality  retail 
grocers.  The  steady  growth  of  this  big  flour 
and  cereal  institution  is  the  best  evidence  of  a 
constant  and  satisfying  service  to  the  public. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


FOR  THE  SIDEBOARD 


From  Shasta  Springs.     See  that  the  siphon  bears  the  "Shasta" 
label.      Imitations    are  numerous.      Ask    your    grocer    or    the 


SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY, 


SAN    FRANCISCO  —  OAKLAND 
SACRAMENTO-LOS  ANGELES 


The  Belgian  Soldiers. 

The  Belgian  "jas"  (pronounced  "ee-as,"  the 
equivalent  of  '"Tommy"  in  the  trench  ver- 
nacular) have  a  wonderful  genius  for  con- 
struction. Not,  of  course,  that  their  creations 
are  particularly  beautiful  or  comforiable ;  but, 
given  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the 
most  unlikely  places,  they  will  somehow  con- 
trive to  make  a  shelter  which,  by  unceasing 
improvements,  becomes  a  little  home  from 
home.  A  fascinating  picture  gallery  could  be 
made  of  the  "cagnats,"  or  "arbris,"  the  men 
build  for  themselves.  Sometimes  the  "cagnat'' 
shelters  a  solitary  soldier  who  has  seen  some 
odd  corner  of  a  wall  with  the  eye  of  a  creator. 
With  bricks  taken  from  the  fallen  houses, 
with  his  own  little  personal  tent,  he  has 
closed  his  "house"  against  the  elements,  and 
there  amongst  a  mangled  homestead  a  little 
cell  has  sprung  forth — a  home  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

More  often  the  hut  is  to  hold  two  or  four 
men,  chums,  who  unite  their  efforts  to  build 
well,  remarks  E.  V".  Questier,  late  editor  of 
the  Belgian  Review  and  now  of  the  staff  of 
Questions  in  London.  Sometimes  an  old  gun 
position  with  its  sides  in  bags  and  sand  is 
taken  advantage  of.  A  sheet  of  corrugated 
iron  is  all  the  roofing  needed.  More  soil  is 
heaped  on  top  to  protect  against  falling  debris 
and  walls  are  formed  somehow  with  old  rail- 
way sleepers,  tree  trunks,  bits  of  flooring, 
doors,  or  cupboards  from  a  derelict. 

And,  when  you  move  into  a  new  sector, 
what  a  joy  to  find  some  spared  outhouse,  be 
it  the  fancy  stone  kennel  of  the  great  watch 
dogs,  or  the  low  stabling  of  goats  or  sheep  ! 
These,  with  water,  brush,  and  whitewash,  be- 
come very  palaces,  keenly  sought  after, 
keenly  enjoyed. 

The  most  striking  sight  I  met  was  behind 
an  old  monastery  farm  not  far  from  the  now 
reconquered  Bixschoote.  As  you  came  behind 
the  spacious  building  gray  with  centuries  you 
went  right  into  a  real  "negro  village"  of 
huts.  Made  of  stolen  boards,  ancient  gates, 
new  timber,  or  any  material  through  which  a 
nail  could  be  driven,  covered,  in  patches,  with 
tarred  paper,  with  roofs  of  an  infinite  variety, 
where  slates  dark  or  dull,  panes  red  and  glow- 
ing, corrugated  iron,  flattened  biscuit-boxes, 
had  been  used  with  no  narrow-minded  preju- 
dice as  to  unity  or  harmony. 

Every  little  hut  was  a  castle  in  itself. 
Wholly  detached  and  standing  in  its  own 
grounds — or,  to  be  literal,  mud — there  were 
about  thirty  of  these  desirable  residences, 
forming  five  streets,  with  most  marvelous  and 
ever-pathetic  names  for  every  "house."  Gravel 
and  gratings  allowed  free  access  to  or  egress 
from  the  huts,  and  almost  every  other  "build- 
ing" was  the  home  of  some  useful  artisan — 
his  trade  scrawled  or  chalked  on  the  door. 
There  you  found  a  barber,  a  watchmaker,  a 
saddler,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  a  blacksmith. 

So  these  good  boys  by  plying  their  sundry 
trades  in  their  off  hours  added  a  good  penny 
to  their  "blindage" — that  is,  money  saved  for 
leave.  I  need  not  say  that  their  avocations 
were  quite  gratuitous,  but,  of  course,  one  good 
turn  deserves  another,  and  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  be  the  hirer  a  poor  devil 
of  a  soldier  himself.  In  fact  the  army  realizes 
that  wonderful  state  of  affairs  so  often  smiled 
at  of  making  a  living  by  taking  in  one  an- 
other's washing. 

Now,  as  one  enters  into  any  of  these  huts 
he  finds  a  bed.  by  which  you  will  understand 
a  rectangular  frame,  between  the  two  long 
beams  of  which  the  ubiquitous  sandbags  (we 


call  them  "'vaderlands,"  because  we  are  used 
to  putting  the  fatherland  in  bags)  have  been 
nailed  hammock-like.  And  where  two  or  more 
men  live  together  the  beds  are  nailed  on  the 
walls,  in  the  style  of  ship  berths.  Further 
you  see  plenty  of  shelves  for  equipment,  boots, 
etc.,  a  rough  table,  an  empty  tin  of  bully  beef 
transfigured  into  a  paraffin  lamp,  a  primitive 
and  quite  wonderfully  contrived  stove,  a  large 
tin  transmogrified  into'a  cooking  pan,  and,  for 
seats,  blocks  of  wood. 

Of  course,  there  are  neat  little  wonders  of 
huts,  such  as  one  I  noticed,  where  walls  and 
ceiling  had  been  papered  with  the  most 
voluminous  London  daily  to  avoid  draughts 
and  cold ;  or,  again,  such  as  the  ambitious 
place  where  six  of  my  chums  lived  and  where 
they  enjoyed  a  bedroom,  a  kitchen,  a  sitting- 
room,  and  a  bathroom — with  a  real  bath  of 
bricks  and  cement-lined  and  a  pump  to  get 
river  water  without  undue  exertion — and 
every"  item  made  there  and  then !  But  such 
luxurious  surroundings  are  dangerous,  for  you 
never  know  when  a  prowling,  homeless  officer 
will  come  round  and  out  you  on  the  prin- 
ciple, "Ote  toi  de  la.  que  j*e  m'y  metre." 

And  whenever  you  enter  one  of  these  little 
huts  where  the  finest  flower  of  Belgium's 
youth  is  spending  years  of  anxious  expecta- 
tion and  endless  watch  the  very  first  being 
you  will  meet  and  tread  on  is  a  dog.  For 
the  homeless  Belgians  have  befriended  all 
the  errant  dogs  and  cats  the  war  has  cast 
away  from  their  masters — and  the  dog  is  now 
the  j"as*s  ever-devoted  companion  and  mascot. 


The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  Chi- 
cago has  succeeded  in  organizing  the  washer- 
women of  that  city,  and  the  price  of  washing 
will  be  advanced  from  $2.10  to  $2.60. 
— •■» 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  only  27  per  cent,  of  the  tillable  land  of 
continental  United  States  is  actually  under 
cultivation. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

The  New  Vicar — And  have  you  any  family, 
Mrs.  Muggins?  Mrs.  Muggins — Oh,  yes,  sir. 
One   livin'   and   one   married. — Passing  Shozv. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  death  penalty  in  Ger- 
many to  impersonate  an  army  officer,  but  so 
far  the  Crown  Prince  has  escaped. — Washing- 
ton Post. 

Edith  (with  magazine) — What  is  meant  by 
the  Dark  Ages?  Marie — The  ages  that  we 
keep  dark,  I  suppose,  my  dear. — New  Haven 
Register. 

It  used  to  be  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to  carry 
home  a  package,  but  now  everybody  is  ad- 
vising the  woman  to  do  it. — Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer. 

Biggs — I'd  join  the  church  if  it  wasn't  so 
full  of  hypocrites.  Diggs — That  needn't  deter 
you.  There's  always  room  for  one  more. — ■ 
Boston  Transcript. 

Civil  Service  Examiner — What  is  the  dis- 
tance from  New  York  to  Chicago?  IVould- 
Be  Postman — Great  Scott !  Is  that  to  be  my 
route  ? — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

"I'm  quite  a  near  neighbor  of  yours  now." 
said  Mr.  Bore.  "I'm  living  just  across  the 
river."  "Indeed,"  replied  Miss  Smart.  "I 
hope  you'll  drop  in  some  day." — Christian 
Register. 

Resident  at  Boarding-House  (to  zvaiter) — 
Do  you  call  this  stuff  margarine  or  marjarine? 
Mike — Sure,  sorr,  it's  herself  would  sling  me 
out  if  I  called  it  anything  but  butther. — 
Liverpool  Post. 

Parson — Do  you  know  the  parables,  my 
child!  Johnny — Yes,  sir.  Parson — And  which 
of  the  parables  do  you  like  best?  Johnny — I 
like  the  one  where  somebody  loafs  and  fishes. 
— Washington  Post. 

Vexed  Wife — There  is  no  calamity  can  be- 
fall a  woman  that  I  have  not  suffered. 
Amiable  Husband — Wrong,  my  dear ;  why, 
you  have  never  been  a  widow.  Vexed  Wife — 
I   said   calamity,   sir. — Tit-Bits. 

Smith    (at    the    wheel) — Do    you    know,    I 

have    a    new    theory    about    saving    tires 

Nervous  Companion — Good  heavens  !  What 
was  that  noise?  Smith  (wearily) — Only  an- 
other  theory   exploded. — Baltimore   American. 

Policeman  (holding  down  a  tramp  on  the 
sidezcalk) — No  danger,  ma'am,  he's  merely 
having  a  fit.  Kind  Lady — Gracious  !  Shall  I 
get  some  water  and  throw  in  his  face?    Police- 


A  Day  of  Thanksgiving 

We  all  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for. 

And  while  thinking  it  over,  it  is  wise  to 
consider    material    affairs.  If     you     have 

taken  steps  to  protect  yourself  against  fire 
and  theft,  you  also  have  that  to  be  thankful 
for. 

If  you  haven't  done  it  yet,  now  is  a  good 
time  to  begin.  A  safe  deposit  box  in  the 
Crocker  Vaults,  for  as  little  as  $4  a  year 
keeps  your   papers,    etc.,    safe   at  all   times. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 
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man — Do  you  want  to  kill  him? — Modern  So- 
ciety. 

Parson — This  eccentricity  you  speak  of  in 
your  daughter,  isn't  it,  after  all,  a  matter  of 
heredity?  Girl's  Mother — No,  sir;  I'd  have 
you  know  that  there  was  never  any  heredity 
in  our  family. — Houston  Post. 

First  Neighbor — My  daughter  is  very 
patriotic.  She  isn't  going  to  play  any  more 
German  music.  Second  Neighbor — I'm  afraid 
that  won't  help  any.  She  will  probably  play 
something   else   in   place   of   it. — Judge. 

Doctor — This  is  a  very  sad  case,  sir;  very 
sad  indeed.  I  much  regret  to  tell  you  thai 
your    wife's    mind    is    gone — completely    gone. 


Jlcnpeckt — I'm  not  one  bit  surprised.  She 
been  giving  me  a  piece  of  it  every  day  f< 
the  last  fifteen  years. — Kansas  City  Star. 

She  (belligerently) — Why  weren't  you  ; 
the  station  with  the  car  to  meet  me  as  usual 
He  (meekly) — My  dear,  you  ought  to  get  ini 
this  habit  of  some  meetless  days. — Dalit 
News. 

Flatbush — And  do  you  have  to  chase 
hens  out  of  your  garden?  Bensonhurst — O! 
yes.  Flatbush — And  do  they  stay  out?  Bei 
sonhurst — Not  much.  As  soon  as  I  chase  'e; 
out  some  fellow  comes  down  the  road  in  h 
automobile  and  chases  'em  back  again.- 
Vonhers  Statesman. 
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The  President's  Message. 

President  Wilson's  message  to  Congress,  delivered 
on  Monday,  is,  in  the  main,  a  reassertion  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States  to  pursue  the  war  to  the  end 
of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  "Our  *  *  * 
task  is  to  win  the  war  and  nothing  shall  turn  us  aside 
from  it  until  it  is  accomplished."  While  in  this  there 
is  nothing  that  has  not  been  said  before,  it  has  the 
value  of  a  reassertion,  in  the  face  of  advancing  condi- 
tions, of  the  declarations  upon  which  we  entered  the 
struggle.  It  was  plainly  intended — and  it  will  surely 
serve — to  stimulate  the  ardor  of  our  own  people  and  to 
buck  up  the  spirit  of  our  associates  in  arms.  It  will 
be  accepted — and  it  should  be — as  America's  answer 
to  the  appeal  of  Lord  Lansdowne  for  a  watering-down 
of  the  aims  of  the  allied  nations.  And,  regarded  as 
such,  it  can  not  fail  to  give  both  to  the  fighting  and 
the  sustaining  forces  of  the  war  a  fresh  inspiration — 
a  tightening  of  the  belt  of  moral  determination. 

Mr.  Wilson,  we  think,  is  wise  in  abandoning  the 
fiction  that  our  war  is  a  war  on  the  imperial  German 
government  alone.  Officially  our  position  has  been 
that  we  have  no  grievance  for  a  war  against  Austria, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  countries  which  are  now  virtual 
vassals  of  imperial  Germany.  This,  curiously  enough, 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  lending  money 
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and  supplying  materials  for  war  against  these  countries, 
and  of  the  further  fact  that  American  officers  are  asso- 
ciated actively  with  Italy,  England,  and  France  in 
making  war  on  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria. 

Since  we  are  at  war  with  Austria,  candor  and 
honesty  demand  that  we  affect  no  disguisements  and 
no  concealments.  For,  besides  its  obvious  futility  and 
folly,  the  policy  of  shutting  our  official  eyes  to  the 
facts  is  attended  by  many  real  mischiefs.  Up  to  now 
Austrians  resident  in  this  country  have  had  full  liberty 
of  going,  coming,  spying,  and  reporting.  Under  the 
fiction  of  peace  persons,  in  effect  alien  enemies,  have 
had  the  license  of  alien  friends.  The  demoralization 
and  embarrassments  incident  upon  this  anomaly  have 
been  serious,  and  they  should  before  now  have  been 
nullified  by  bringing  the  official  theory  into  accord  with 
the  practical  fact. 

We  can  see  no  reason  for  exemption  of  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  from  the  official  indictment.  True,  these 
countries  are  in  a  sense  negligible  factors  in  the  war, 
but  none  the  less  they  are  in  it  and  they  are  on  the 
side  of  Germany.  It  is  a  case  where  the  tail  should 
go  with  the  hide.  We  conserve  nothing  by  treating 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  with  special  tenderness.  On  the 
other  hand  we  may  suffer  serious  annoyances  in  con- 
sequence of  it. 

We  hear  it  suggested  that  the  tardiness  of  our  gov- 
ernment in  declaring  war  in  the  case  of  Turkey  rests 
upon  the  influence  of  certain  churches  which  maintain 
missionary  establishments  in  that  country.  They  fear, 
it  is  said,  that  a  declaration  of  war  would  interfere 
with  their  business  of  proselyting  in  Turkey  and  thus 
saving  the  souls  of  the  Turks.  As  if  damnation  of  the 
Turks  retail  and  wholesale  were  not  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished ! 


The  Drive  for  Universal  Training. 

At  Camp  Lewis  last  week  Congressman  Kahn  was 
"struck  with  the  physical  improvement  in  boys  he  had 
known  in  San  Francisco."  They  had  "broadened  and 
hardened,"  and  told  him  they  "never  felt  better." 
All  this  accords  precisely  with  experience  at  other 
military  camps  of  the  country.  At  Linda  Vista  the 
boys  are  reported  "in  fine  shape,"  gaining  in  weight, 
improving  in  carriage  and  bearing,  and  generally  better 
for  the  discipline  they  are  undergoing.  So  everywhere 
the  boys  in  military  training  are  benefiting,  not  only 
in  that  they  are  gaining  experience  and  skill  in  matters 
military,  but  in  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  make-up 
of  effective  men.  Mr.  Kahn's  conclusions  as  the  result 
of  his  visit  to  Camp  Lewis  are  worth  attention.  "If," 
he  says,  "our  boys  build  up  so  in  war-time  why  should 
they  not  have  training  during  time  of  peace?  I  am 
convinced  that  such  training  will  make  for  a  sturdier, 
more  virile  race  of  Americans.  For  that  reason  I  in- 
tend to  work  in  Congress  for  a  universal  training  law." 

Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  has  been  closely 
watching  the  progress  of  military  training  in  several 
of  the  great  camps,  and  his  conclusions  are  identical 
with  those  of  Mr.  Kahn.  He  discovers  that  military 
training  is  improving  the  health,  stimulating  patriotic 
spirit,  developing  the  sense  of  manly  independence 
of  the  young  men  in  camp.  He  is  "profoundly  con- 
vinced that  a  period  of  military  training  is  the  best 
possible  schooling  for  American  youth."  His  previous 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  military  training,  re- 
garded not  only  as  a  source  of  military  strength,  but 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  physical  and  moral 
effectiveness  of  the  American  people,  has  been  con- 
firmed and  strengthened.  He  returns  to  Washington 
with  the  fixed  purpose  of  giving  his  support  to  a  project 
for  establishing  a  permanent  system  of  universal  mili- 
tary training. 

Henry   Ford,   the   well-known   automobile   manufac- 
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turer  and  a  very  large  employer  of  labor,  observing 
the  effects  of  military  training  from  a  social  and  indus- 
trial as  distinct  from  the  military  point  of  view,  has 
become  a  warm  advocate  of  a  period  of  universal 
service  in  camp.  The  supreme  need  of  American  youth 
he  says  is  discipline,  not  so  much  for  war  as  for  peace. 
It  tends  as  he  views  it  to  make  healthier  men,  more 
patriotic  men,  better  men  in  respect  of  qualifications  for 
civil  life.  Mr.  Ford's  views  are  those  of  every  man 
similarly  placed  who  has  given  the  matter  observation 
and  thought. 

Officers  of  the  army  have  long  appreciated  the  value 
of  military  training  as  related  to  the  efficiencies  of  civil 
life.  One  of  the  serious  embarrassments  of  military 
organization  in  time  of  peace  has  been  the  abandonment 
of  military  service  by  trained  men  because  of  the 
bidding  of  civilian  employers  for  men  who  have  had 
experience  of  military  discipline.  It  has  been  prac- 
tically impossible  to  secure  reenlistment  of  gunners, 
electricians,  and  other  mechanics  who  in  addition  to 
technical  skill  have  the  poise  and  the  habits  gained 
under  a  military  regime.  "There  is  not  a  first-class 
man  in  my  command,"  said  an  officer  of  artillery  some 
time  before  our  entrance  into  the  war,  "who  has  not 
awaiting  him  upon  the  end  of  his  term  of  enlistment  a 
fine  business  opening.  Employers  everywhere  are 
anxious  to  secure  men  whose  habits  of  attention  to  duty 
have  been  gained  under  a  drill  sergeant." 

The  question  of  a  national  military  policy  is  bound  to 
come  before  Congress  at  its  present  session.  One  way  or 
the  other  Congress  is  to  make  a  decision  of  really  great 
moment  in  the  future  life  of  the  country.  The  citations 
above  indicate  that  in  Congress  and  out  of  it  there  will 
be  many  positive  and  eager  supporters  of  proposals  for 
universal  training.  On  the  other  hand  there  will  be 
those  who  though  vaguely  for  it  are  yet  practically 
against  it.  There  are  the  politically  timid,  the  tem- 
peramentally undecided,  the  chronic  procrastinators. 
The  Administration,  speaking  through  Secretary  Baker, 
is  "deeply  wedded  to  trying  to  avoid  *  *  *  a  per- 
manent policy."  The  President  is  uncertain  "what 
the  military  policy  of  any  civilized  country  may  be 
required  to  be  when  this  war  is  over."  Secretary  Baker 
again  is  fearful  of  a  policy  which  might  be  "either 
unpopular  or  undesired  or  unnecessary."  It  thus  be- 
comes obvious  that  proposals  for  universal  training  will 
encounter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
and  very  generally  on  the  part  of  those  who  habitually 
shy  at  the  bugaboo  of  militarism.  Then  there  is  always 
to  be  reckoned  with  the  spirit  which  decries  or  would 
postpone  any  or  every  proposal  of  innovation. 

But  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  time  if  ever  for 
the  adoption  of  universal  training.  The  country  has 
before  its  eyes  the  weakness  of  the  old  non-prepared- 
ness policy.  Likewise  before  its  eyes  it  has  a  concrete 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  creating  armies.  Even 
the  careless  may  discover  the  physical  and  moral  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  from  discipline  and  drill.  If 
now  the  country  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  universal 
training,  we  fear  it  never  will  be.  When  the  war  is 
over  there  will  be  a  natural  disposition  to  regard  the 
necessity  for  military  effectiveness  as  past,  to  settle 
back  upon  the  comforting  false  assurance  that  we  are 
out  of  danger.  Then  there  will  be  the  pacifist  who 
looks  upon  all  defensive  preparation  as  against  the  law 
of  God  and  the  sentimentalists  who  did  not  raise  their 
boys  to  be  soldiers.  All  such  fail  to  realize  that  the 
surest  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  be  prepared  for  it. 

Now  if  ever  the  public  mind  is  open  to  the  con- 
siderations which  support  universal  training.  We  have 
seen  that  we  are  defenseless  without  either  a  vast  army 
or  trained  citizenship.  We  have  accepted  the  principle 
of  universal  military  obligation  in  the  connecti 
it  is  equitable  and  just  and  that  it  provides 
method  of  efficiency.     Those  of  us  who  have  c 
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sense  know  that  in  training  our  boys  we  are  not  making 
them  militarists  in  the  hateful  Prussian  sense.  Fur- 
thermore the  evidences  are  before  us  proving  the  tre- 
mendous values,  physical  and  moral,  of  a  period  of  mili- 
tary discipline. 

While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  influence  of  the 
Administration  under  the  fear  that  the  policy  of  uni- 
versal training  may  "be  either  unpopular  or  undesired 
or  unnecessary"  will  be  in  opposition,  there  is  still 
ground  for  hope  that  the  favoring  sentiment  of  the 
country,  which  appears  to  be  general,  will  prove  decisive. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  has  given  the  project  the  benefit  of 
his  courageous  initiative  and  his  unrivaled  powers  of 
popular  appeal.  Patriotic  observers  like  Congressman 
Kahn,  Senator  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Ford,  and  others 
are  supporting  the  project  with  enthusiasm.  The  more 
intelligent  and  patriotic  press  is  for  it.  The  influences 
flowing  out  of  the  military  camps  all  over  the  country 
will  surely  be  for  it.  It  is  appreciated  that  if  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  present  conditions  shall  be  permitted 
to  pass  there  may  never  come  another  time  when  it 
will  be  possible  to  establish  a  system  essential  to  the 

security  of  the  country. 

» 

Mere  Speculation. 
Although  the  next  presidential  election  is  still  far 
ahead  the  Washington  gossips  are  beginning  to  canvass 
possibilities.  The  activities  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the 
obvious  revival  of  Teddyism  in  respect  of  his  robust 
American  outgivings  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  Few,  however,  are  willing  to  concede  the  possi- 
bility, still  less  the  desirability,  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
nomination  by  the  Republicans.  By  common  consent 
the  old  liners  are  presumed  to  be  out  of  it,  and  fore- 
sighted  politicians  are  scanning  the  horizon  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  an  on-coming  Moses.  Occasionally  one 
hears  the  name  of  Senator  Borah,  and  though  he  has 
pussy-footed  a  bit  of  late  on  war  subjects  he  comes 
near  to  being  the  most  likely  figure  in  the  picture. 
There  are  radicals  who  consider  our  own  Hiram  John- 
son a  possibility,  though  the  only  outspoken  prognostic 
in  his  behalf  comes  from  a  Hearst  newspaper.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  nobody  is  in  sight,  and  the  hope  is  that 
the  coming  session  of  Congress  will  be  marked  by  the 
advent  of  a  leader  strong  enough  to  impress  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  country.  There  is  not  much  expectation 
in  connection  with  the  war,  since  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Administration  will  not  permit  any  military 
man  of  Republican  antecedents  to  develop  presidential 
stature.  

Now  and  again  one  hears  the  name  of  our  own  Julius 
Kahn  mentioned  as  a  presidential  possibility,  though 
the  lightness  of  this  suggestion  may  be  easily  compre- 
hended when  it  is  reflected  that  the  gossips  have  not 
taken  the  pains  to  discover  that  Mr.  Kahn  was  born  in 
Kuppenheim  in  the.  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  If  Mr. 
Kahn  were  American-born  it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
might  be  seriously  thought  of,  for  in  truth  he  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  national  Republican  leader.  In  connection 
with  Mr.  Kahn's  growth  in  personal  and  political  power 
it  is  amusing  to  recall  certain  arguments  against  his 
candidacy  some  years  ago.'  Kahn,  it  was  urged,  "is  a 
Jew  and  because  he  is  a  Jew  he  will  be  a  mere  cipher 
in  Congress."  As  a  matter  of  fact — and  as  the  sequel 
has  proved — Mr.  Kahn  took  a  strong  position  in  Con- 
gress almost  upon  his  entrance  into  that  body  and  has 
since  held  it  with  steadily  augmenting  influence.  His 
Jewish  affiliation  has  not  in  the  least  degree  affected  his 
standing;  and  the  really  curious  fact  is  that  anybody 
should  have  thought  it  would  in  view  of  the  part  men 
of  Jewish  faith  are  now  playing  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  In  finance,  in  transportation,  and  in  multi- 
tudinous lines  of  business  great  and  small  the  Jew  is 
becoming  a  tremendous  factor  in  American  life.  In 
many  ways  he  is  outdoing  the  native  American  stock 
in  respect  to  things  purely  American.  Having  no  na- 
tional tradition  of  his  own  he  easily  adopts  ours.  A 
curious  mark  of  Jewish  growth  in  liberality  has  been 
noted  in  the  fact  that  many  Jews  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Christian  Science  Church.  If  a  census  of 
that  church  could  be  taken  under  terms  exhibiting  the 
religious  genesis  of  individuals  composing  its  member- 
ship, it  is  by  no  means  an  assurance  that  the  Jewish 
elem.nt  would  not  be  in  the  majority. 

C  lography  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  consideration 

mnection  with   presidential  candidacy.     The   man 

o  persists  in  the  old  notion  that  you  can't  elect  a 


man  from  this  or  that  section  of  the  country  is  under 
a  misconception.  Sectional  lines  have  practically  been 
broken  down  in  national  politics,  and  anything  is  pos- 
sible these  days.  Even  the  old  tradition  that  the  coun- 
try would  not  accept  a  Catholic  in  the  White  House 
is  subject  to  question.  The  common  theory  is  that  as 
respects  religious  prejudice  we  have  grown  more 
liberal,  but  the  truth  is  that  we  have  become  indifferent. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  among  men  of  intelligence, 
common  sense,  character,  and  broad  religious  spirit 
there  is  not  much  real  difference.  Men  cling  to  the 
churches  of  their  traditional  association  not  so  much 
upon  special  grounds  of  conviction  as  through  a  senti- 
ment which  while  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  nominal 
allegiance  yields  readily  to  convenience  and  to  the 
appeals  of  human  fellowship. 


It  is  a  common  opinion  at  Washington  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  seeking  to  "shape  things"  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  in  1920.  While  nothing  of  positive  significance 
has  been  said  or  done  publicly  in  his  behalf,  he  has  been 
permitted  in  minor  ways  to  try  his  hand  at  impressing 
the  country.  His  speaking  tours  in  behalf  of  the 
Liberty  Bond  issue  according  to  common  acceptance 
have  been  designed  not  so  much  to  promote  bond  sales 
as  to  promote  McAdoo.  There  are  those  who  hold  that 
while  Mr.  McAdoo  is  thus  permitted  to  exploit  him- 
self in  small  ways  he  will  not  be  given  free  license. 
The  theory  is  that  the  President's  real  desire  is  for  a 
third  term  and  that  he  will  play  his  cards  to  that  end. 
Further,  that  if  he  fails  to  find  encouragement  in- 
fluences under  his  hand  will  be  exercised  in  favor  of 
Mr.  McAdoo.  , 

The  New  Demand  of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods. 

The  demand  of  the  "Four  Brotherhoods"  of  railroad 
operators  for  a  40  per  cent,  advance  in  wages  comes 
dramatically  upon  the  heels  of  President  Wilson's 
"amicable  settlement"  at  Buffalo  last  week.  If  there 
was  anybody  who  failed  to  comprehend  the  significance 
of  the  "amicable  settlement"  surely  there  is  now  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  longer  in  the  dark. 
"Amicable  settlement"  would  appear  to  be  a  mere 
euphism  for  unconditional  surrender. 

It  is  only  a  year  since  the  Brotherhoods  forced  the 
Administration,  Congress  abjectly  consenting,  to  accept 
without  investigation  or  inquiry  a  series  of  demands 
then  acknowledged  to  be  extreme.  It  is  the  precedent 
of  that  success  that  emboldens  them  now  to  come  for- 
ward with  new  and  more  extreme  demands.  They  have 
learned  the  trick  of  holding  up  the  railroads  through 
the  government,  and  the  present  action  shows  that  they 
will  not  be  shy  in  working  this  trick  without  reserva- 
tion or  limit.  If  they  shall  succeed  now,  as  in  one 
way  or  another  they  probably  will,  then  in  another  year 
we  shall  have  new  demands  based  on  a  still  higher 
development  of  the  exhilarations  of  conscious  power. 

It  is  not  easy  to  escape  the  suggestion  of  this  latest 
demand.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  transportation 
system  of  the  country  is  overburdened  with  war  traffic. 
The  railroads  must  be  kept  going.  Their  failure  would 
mean  failure  in  the  war.  It  comes  further  at  a  time 
when  the  government  is  practically  operating  the  roads 
and  when  talk  of  nationalizing  the  transportation  sys- 
tem is  in  the  air.  Naturally  the  Brotherhoods  want  the 
government  to  take  over  the  roads.  Their  interest  lies 
in  increase  of  wages  and  decrease  of  hours  of  service; 
and  these  ends  beyond  a  doubt  could  more  surely  be 
attained  under  public  ownership,  since  indirect  political 
considerations  would  vastly  support  the  demands  of 
organized  labor.  Given  public  ownership  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  voting  power  of  the  several  Brotherhoods 
of  operators  working  in  unison  would  speedily  place 
authority  in  matters  of  wages  and  hours  where  the 
Brotherhoods  want  it,  namely,  in  their  own  hands. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  making  of  his  "amicable 
settlement"  the  President  did  not  comprehend  what  he 
was  doing.  Possibly  he  was  deceived  by  a  pledge 
which  upon  its  face  indicated  that  the  railroad  ope- 
rators would  act  a  patriotic  part.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  conceivable  that  he  knew  precisely  what  he  was" 
about  and  that  the  present  demand  is  only  the  expected 
sequel  of  arrangements  approved  or  possibly  dictated  by 
Mr.  Gompers.  Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  respecting 
this  matter  must  speedily  be  resolved  by  events  imme- 
diately in  prospect.  If  the  Administration  shall  repeat 
its  policy  of  last  year — if  it  shall  force  the  railroads  to 
concede  the  demands  of  the  Brotherhoods  or  if  it  shall 
lend  its  authority  to  confiscation  of  the  roads — we  shall 


know  that  the  "amicable  settlement"  of  last  week  was 
only  a  step  in  an  arranged  schedule  of  wholesale 
piracy.  t 

■Weeding  Out  the  Unfit. 

Our  new  crop  of  generals — some  200  or  more 
told — are  on  the  anxious  seat,  and  it  appears  with  go> 
reason,  for'  it  turns  out  that  no  one  of  them  is  to 
sent  to  Europe  without  previous  submission  to  a  tho 
oughgoing  test  of  his  physical  capabilities.  Thus  maj 
of  those  who  fancied  that  in  gaining  promotion  thei 
professional  fortunes  were  secure,  now  find  anothi 
and  an  unexpected  hurdle  in  the  path  of  their  hopi 
It  is  expected  by  the  War  Department  that  at  leasi 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  newly-made  generals  wi! 
be  unable  to  pass  the  examining  board  and  so  will  bi 
retired,  or  retained  on  duty  in  this  country  in  the  casi 
of  regulars,  and  sent  back  to  civil  life  in  the  case  o 
National  Guard  officers  commissioned  as  generals  in  th 
national  army. 

In  the  recent  promotions  the  Administration  very 
properly  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Staff.  The  procedure  has  in  various  quarters  been 
criticized  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  the  promotions 
were  apportioned  among  the  several  arms  of  the  service. 
On  the  whole  it  was  probably  a  wise  determination, 
since  if  there  had  been  absolute  disregard  of  any  one 
branch,  with  further  disregard  of  senority,  there  would 
have  been  serious  damage  to  the  morale  of  the  service. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  in  mind  when  the  promotions  were 
made  to  correct  all  mistakes  by  the  device  of  an  ex- 
amining board  as  above  set  forth. 

It  appears  from  the  roster  that  the  excellent  records 
of  some  of  the  new  generals  are  open  to  the  criticism 
of  being  far  too  long.  Many  are  too  old  or  too  lacking 
in  vitality  to  stand  the  gaff  of  modern  warfare.  Of 
course  they  would  all  like  opportunity  of  foreign  service 
and  even  the  least  vigorous  among  them  would  gladly 
take  his  chance.  But  it  is  obviously  the  part  of 
prudence  to  take  no  chances  that  can  be  avoided,  and 
to  this  end  the  determination  of  the  Administration  to 
weed  out  the  physically  unfit  is  eminently  wise. 

It  has  been  noted,  though  very  quietly,  that  several 
major-generals  nominally  assigned  to  divisional  com- 
mands have  recently  returned  from  France.  This  is 
not  due  to  failure  on  their  part,  but  to  purely  military 
reasons.  All  the  major-generals  assigned  to  command 
of  National  Guard  divisions  in  this  country  many  weeks 
ago  were  sent  to  France  to  study  the  methods  of  war- 
fare in  practice  there.  Thus  Major-General  Liggett, 
assigned  to  command  of  the  Forty-First  or  Sunset  Di- 
vision, has  not  at  any  time  been  with  his  division,  but 
went  straight  from  his  job  as  commander  of  the  West- 
ern Department  at  San  Francisco  to  France.  His 
division,  made  up  of  National  Guard  troops  pieced  out 
with  8000  drafted  men,  all  elements  from  Pacific  North- 
western states,  is  now  moving  to  France,  its  first  units 
having  started  in  November.  General  Liggett  awaits 
their  arrival  there.  Other  major-generals  whose  di- 
visions are  not  scheduled  to  go  for  some  time  are  re- 
turning to  join  their  own  troops  here. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Editorial  Notes. 

There  is  in  progress  in  San  Francisco  this  week  a 
drive  for  the  sum  of  $350,000,  this  being  the  local  allot- 
ment of  a  fund  of  $10,000,000  to  be  raised  in  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  Jewish  war  charities. 
Direct  appeal  is  limited  to  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  though  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  will 
be  many  donors  not  associated  with  Jewish  congrega- 
tions. At  the  close  of  the  first  day  (Monday)  $87,000 
had  been  raised  by  the  campaign  committee  in  sub- 
scriptions ranging  from  $10,000  to  10  cents.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  drive  has  been  the  donation 
by  many  Jewish  women  of  personal  treasures  and  orna- 
ments to  be  raffled  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 


"  Camouflage." 
San  Francisco,  December  3,   1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  been  trying  to  look  up  the 
word  "camouflage"  that  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  it  is. 

However,  I  would  thank  you  if  you  would  give  me  your 
definition  of  the  word,  or  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the  spelling, 
definition,   and  pronunciation.      Is  it  a  new  word? 

I  will  thank  you  very  much  if  you  can  give  me  this  in- 
formation. Yours  very  truly,  James  J.  Fagan. 

[Camouflage  is  defined  in  the  "Soldier's  Service  Dictionary" 
as  "deception  of  the  enemy,  as  by  artificial  scenery,  dummy 
cannon,  etc."  Its  pronunciation  is  ka-moo-flage.  It  is  a 
new   word. — Ed.] 
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FOR  THESE  WE  GIVE  THANKS! 


On  Thanksgiving  Day  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gay- 
ley  delivered  an  address  on  the  common  foundations  of 
English,  French,  and  American  liberty  before  the  con- 
gregations of  the  united  churches  of  Berkeley.  He 
concluded,  saying: 

These  being  the  foundations  of  American  liberty,  what  have 
we  to  thank  God  for  today? 

We  have  reason  on  this  two  hundred  and  ninety-sixth  anni- 
versary of  Thanksgiving  in  America  to  be  thankful  that  the 
United  States  of  America  knows  clearly  now  the  truth  about 
Germany :  the  long  premeditated  and  diabolically  planned 
assault  of  her  autocracy  upon  the  liberty,  the  independence, 
the  international  security  and  peace  of  mankind;  the  lust  for 
dominion ;  the  perfidy,  the  atrocity ;  the  conspiracy  against 
peoples  living  in  amity,  the  conspiracy  against  our  own  sov- 
ereignty; the  contempt  of  a  peace-loving  America;  the  wanton 
disregard  of  pledges  given  to  us ;  the  cruel  drowning  of  our 
citizens,  our  women,  our  children,  at  sea;  the  menace  to  our 
freedom  for  all  time  to  come. 

We  are  thankful  that,  wise  and  patient  beyond  belief  as  our 
government  was,  and  righteous  in  its  intent  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  mediate  among  the  nations,  we,  the  people,  now 
that  our  leader  has  blown  the. trumpet,  have  been  shaken  out 
of  our  lethargy,  our  world  of  fictitious  ideals  and  self-centred 
dreams;  and  that  our  mouthings  of  humanity  while  we  had 
not  lifted  a  finger  to  fight  for  humanity  have  been  silenced 
and  transformed  to  sacrifice  and  deed.  We  are  thankful  that 
no  longer  we  stifle  our  consciences  by  paltering  between  right 
and  wrong ;  that  we  have  the  right  to  cease  the  neutrality 
that  for  three  years  blurred  our  ancestral  spirit  of  justice 
and  duty,'  that  gave  excuse  to  ignorant,  isolated,  and  pro- 
vincial Americans  to  remain  ignorant,  that  gave  encourage- 
ment to  hare-brained  and  myopic  pacifists,  to  American  and 
pro-German  traitors  to  freedom,  that  gave  comfort  and  aid  to 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  We  are  thankful  that  now 
we  know  and  hate  the  evil  and  love  the  good;  that  now  the 
murder  and  pillage,  the  lust  and  leasing,  the  piracy  and  the 
beastliness  of  the  Prussian  autocrats  of  a  dumb  and  driven 
Germany  are  to  be  suppressed ;  and  that  it  is  our  right,  our 
privilege,  to  aid  in  the  suppression.  We  are  thankful  that  in 
this  supreme  conflict  of  the  world's  history  we  have  imposed 
a  quietus  upon  the  preachers  of  unpreparedness,  though  it 
may  be  hard  to  forgive  them  for  paralyzing  us  for  three  years 
and  thus  probably  prolonging  the  war  and  costing  us  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  lives  in  the  struggle  yet  to  come. 
We  are  thankful  that  we  do  not  underestimate  the  power  of 
the  enemy  nor  overestimate  our  own  ;  but  that,  grappling  to 
the  death,  we  are  in  the  hosts  of  the  Lord. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  are  now  with  our  faces  in  the 
light : 

Arise,   shine;    for  thy  light  is   come, 

And   the  glory  of  the   Lord   is   risen   upon   thee. 

For  behold,  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, 

And  gross  darkness  the  peoples : 

But  the   Lord   shall   arise   upon  thee, 

And  His  glory  shall  be   seen  upon  thee. 

And  nations  shall  come  to  thy  light, 

And  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  light  toward  which  we  face  is 
not  of  our  own  glory,  but  of  humanity;  and  thankful,  too, 
that  the  enlightenment  reveals  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  our 
children  to  all  generations:  that  to  possess  enduring  govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed,  the  governed  must  give 
their  fortunes  and  their  lives  as  their  forefathers  did.  "God 
of  our  fathers  be  the  God  of  their  succeeding  race!" 

We  are  thankful  that  there  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  a 
leader  who,  declaring  that  the  world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy,  is  not  afraid  to  fight  for  such  a  world  and  such 
a  cause.  Even  as  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  captain  of  the  Jews 
withstanding  the  tyrant  of  Syria,  so  our  President :  "being  apart 
with  the  elders  he  determined  to  go  forth  and  try  the  matter 
by  the  help  of  the  Lord.  So  when  he  had  committed  all  to 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  exhorted  his  soldiers  to  fight 
manfully,  even  unto  death,  for  the  laws,  the  temple,  the  city, 
the  country,  and  the  commonwealth,  he  gave  the  watchword 
to  them  that  were  about  him,  Victory  is  of  God.  And  he 
gave  them  their  charge,  showing  them  therewithal  the  false- 
hood of  the  enemy  and  the  breach  of  oaths." 

We  are  thankful  that  such  a  President  is  supported  by  a 
Congress  of  our  election  overwhelmingly  loyal,  devotedly 
American. 

We  are  thankful  that  in  his  Senate  there  is  only  one  La 
Follette. 

We  are  thankful  that  in  these  six  months  our  government 
has  wrought  so  much  that  is  positive  and  miraculous,  has 
registered  for  draft  ten  million  of  our  youth,  has  mobilized 
industries  and  food,  munitions,  money,  and  citizens  in  civil 
life;  that  Liberty  Bonds  are  as  a  certificate  of  church  mem- 
bership or  moral  character,  and  that  all  true  Americans  who 
can  not  fight,  from  the  gray-headed  to  the  little  lad  and  lass 
in  the  schoolroom,  are  straining  every  sinew  for  economy, 
for  charity,  for  relief. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  American  people  are  growing 
more  and  more  intolerant  of  interruptions  of  the  orderly 
process  of  industry  necessary  to  win  this  war;  that  they  are 
determined  that  such  interruptions  shall  no  longer  palsy  the 
arm  of  government ;  and  that,  one  and  all,  we  shall  put  every 
ounce  of  energy  into  keeping  our  fields  at  full  bearing  and  our 
factories  at  full  blast  to  sustain  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  efforts  which  spell 
victory,  once  and  for  all  certain,  and  once  and  for  all  assertive 
of  abiding  peace. 

We    are    thankful    that    the    government    is    adopting    stern 


measures  to  render  powerless  alien  enemies  and  spies,  an- 
archists and  bomb-throwers,  and  German  sympathizers  and 
apologists,  and  the  Bolsheviki  of  America,  the  I.  W.  W.'s, 
who,  prompted  by  hatred  of  American  law  and  order,  a  hatred 
born  of  hell  or  of  German  gold — which  is  the  same  thing — 
are  destroying  industries  and  crops,  factories  and  munitions, 
and  human  lives  in  the  interest  of  Germany. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  misguided  creatures  in  woman's 
garb  who  are  harassing  our  President  in  the  day  of  our 
emergency  and  besmirching  the  just  cause  of  woman's  rights 
are  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  by  all  sensible  women 
in  the  land  ;  and  that  all  those  who  would  poison  our  youth 
with  unpatriotic  dissuasion  or  with  maudlin  pity  for  the  dis- 
cipline they  must  undergo  and  for  the  noble  sacrifice  that 
they  must  make  are  likewise  the  object  of  universal  con- 
tempt. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  cries  of  Peace,  Peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace,  fall  upon  deaf  ears;  that  those  in  authority  in 
city,  state,  and  country  are  determined  that  there  be  no  peace 
save  the  peace  which  means  the  death  of  evil ;  and  that  every- 
where citizens  and  officials,  remembering  that  in  our  democ- 
racy war  is  declared  by  the  representatives  whom  we  have 
chosen,  remember  also  that  "under  arms  the  laws  are  silent," 
the  privileges  exercised  in  time  of  peace  are  abrogated  ;  and 
that  they  are  determined  that  no  man  of  the  Peace  Council, 
or  any  other  disloyal  league,  shall  seduce  the  multitude  or 
rush  to  his  own  destruction  and  our  shame  by  denouncing 
the  war  which  his  democracy  has  declared  and  by  thwarting  the 
government,  chosen  by  him  and  us  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution  of  the  victory   to   which   we  have  dedicated   ourselves. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  martyrdom  of  Belgium  and  her 
leonine  fortitude  have  been  the  awakening  of  the  nations 
and  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  that  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  filled  the  breach  and  are  marching  to  victory  while  we 
get  ready;  and  that  gallant  Italy  amid  Alpine  snows  and 
Venetian  swamps  still  holds  the  line. 

We  give  thanks  that  our  spirit  of  effort  and  devotion,  our 
entry  upon  martyrdom  for  righteousness  sake,  is  welding  us 
into  a  nation  as  only  once  before  we  had  been  welded  and 
into  a  nation  of  higher  ideals  of  international  responsibility 
than    ever   before. 

We  give  thanks  that,  in  the  darkness  that  shrouds  the 
world,  all  hearts  and  all  creeds  of  freedom-loving  peoples  and 
of  many  tongues  are  pulsing,  aspiring  toward  a  brighter, 
warmer,  circumambient  flame — a  truer  spirit  of  religion  than, 
in  the  long  night  of  ages  and  of  severed  interests  and  peoples, 
we  have  yet  attained;  and  that  through  much  tribulation  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  this  age — the  parents  of  the  age 
to  come — are  winning  to  a  higher  faith,  to  a  surer  trust  in 
the  goodness  of  the  Power  for  whom  there  is  no  beginning 
nor  ending,  nor  shadow  of  turning  in  the  fulfillment  of  His 
purpose,  which  is  the  progressive  oneness  of  humanity  and 
God. 

We  give  thanks  for  our  boys  who  offer  their  lives  for 
liberty.  We  give  thanks  that  we  who  are  old,  or  unable  to 
fight  the  fight  and  lay  down  our  own  lives,  are  privileged  to 
live  in  the  same  day  with  so  noble,  so  clean,  so  devoted  a 
generation  of  American  youth;  are  privileged  to  labor  for 
them,  pray  for  them,  nay,  even  give  them  up. 

We  give  thanks  that  our  navies,  our  destroyers,  are  coast- 
ing European  shores  and  guarding  our  native  land ;  that  our 
transports  have  been  so  marvelously  protected  ;  that  our  hus- 
bands, our  sons,  our  brothers,  the  dear  ones  of  our  hearts,  are 
tramping  with  set  and  solemn  faces  through  London,  through 
Paris,  to   the  stern  performance  of  duty,  that 

They  are  fighting  in  the  trenches  where  the  slaves  of  evil  press, 
Pouring  out  their  youth  and  treasure  for  the  fullness   of  the 

measure 
Of    the    Light    that    shall    endure,    of   the    Law    that    shall    be 

sure, 
Of  the  equity  of  freedom  that  all  nations  may  possess. 

We  give  thanks  for  those  who  shall  return  to  us.  We 
dedicate  sorrowing  hearts  for  those  who  shall  die,  hearts  not 
broken  nor  comfortless,  but  full  of  pride  and  gratitude. 
The  heathen  poet,  writing  the  epitaph  of  the  Greek  heroes 
who  fell  for  their  country  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago, 
made  them  say,  "If  to  die  nobly  is  the  chief  part  of  excel- 
lence, to  us  out  of  all  men  Fortune  gave  this  lot:  for  hastening 
to  set  a  crown  of  freedom  on  our  country,  we  lie  possessed 
of  glory  that  grows  not  old."  More  comforting  still  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  two  centuries  before  Christ: 
"Honorable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time, 
nor  is  its  measure  given  by  number  of  years.  But  under- 
standing is  gray  hairs  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  ripe 
old  age.  Being  made  perfect  in  a  little  while  he  fulfilled 
long  years:  for  his  soul  was  pleasing  unto  the  Lord;  there- 
fore hasted  he  out  of  the  midst  of  wickedness.  The  souls 
of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  no  torment  shall 
touch  them.  They  are  in  peace.  Their  hope  is  full  of  im- 
mortality; and  having  borne  a  little  chastening,  they  shall 
receive  great  good.  Because  God  made  trial  of  them,  and 
found  them  worthy  of  Himself." 

For  the  liberty  that  Thou  has  founded  in  the  time  of  our 
forefathers,  for  the  sons  that  Thou  hast  given  us  to  extend 
that  liberty  to  the  world,  for  the  right  to  serve  and  the 
victory  that  under  Thee  shall  be  won,  Non  nobis  Do  mine, 
non  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam.  Not  to  ourselves,  O 
Lord,  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  Thy  name  be  given  the  glory! 

There  are  only  six  breaks  in  the  railroad  chain  that 
will  soon  unite  Panama  with  the  United  States.  Pres- 
ent progress  in  survey  and  construction  has  created 
the  belief  that  a  railroad  from  the  United  States  to 
Panama,  long  recognized  by  experts  as  one  of  the 
greatest  military  necessities,  will  be  completed  within 
three  or  four  years. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Bolsheviki  by  their  audacity  have  secured  a  momentary 
control  of  the  Petrograd  government.  They  are  likely  to  be 
dispossessed  at  any  moment ;  indeed  they  seem  already  to 
have  lost  a  large  part  of  their  power.  Their  influence  can 
hardly  be  said  to  extend  beyond  the  capital.  They  belong  to 
those  anarchist  movements  that  always  grow  like  mushrooms 
during  periods  of  popular  turmoil,  and  that  also  die  down 
like  mushrooms.  Their  gospel  is  abhorrent  to  Germanism, 
and  indeed  to  orderly  government  of  every  kind.  They  have 
no  popular  mandate  behind  them  and  hardly  even  the  pre- 
tense of  it.  They  can  not  speak  in  the  name  of  Russia  nor 
pledge  the  future  actions  of  Russia  for  a  single  day.  The 
whole  course  of  history  is  a  guaranty  of  the  speedy  disappear- 
ance of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  yet  Germany  is  willing  to  treat 
with  these  tatterdemalions,  and  to  go  through  the  solemn 
formulas  of  a  peace  conference  with  them.  That  she  is  de- 
ceived as  to  their  credentials  is  impossible.  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  are  the  kind  of  men  whom  Germany  is  in  the  habit 
of  shooting  on  sight,  and  the  least  of  their  doctrines  is  high 
treason  throughout  the  German  Empire.  What,  then,  does  she 
expect  to  gain  from  negotiations  that  must  compel  her  to 
hold  her  nose  while  she  is  conducting  them? 


Germany  is,  of  course,  well  aware  that  the  Bolsheviki  have 
no  more  than  a  transitory  shadow  of  power,  but  she  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  it  may  not  spread  and  become  substantial. 
At  least  it  may  become  substantial  enough  to  prolong  the 
quiescence  of  Russia  and  the  mesmerism  of  her  people.  Ger- 
many knows  well  enough  that  dense  masses  of  illiterates  are 
subject  to  veering  gusts  of  passion,  and  that  she  may  at  any 
moment  have  to  face  an  adverse  wind  from  the  depths  of 
Russian  life.  She  has  no  doubts  whatever  that  it  will  come 
at  some  time,  and  that  it  will  be  an  ill  day  for  her  when  it 
does  come.  If  the  extremists  of  Petrograd  are  able  to  do 
anything  at  all  to  postpone  that  moment  the  gain  to  herself 
will  be  worth  all  the  trouble  and  humiliation  needed  to  secure 
it.  The  Russian  people,  being  ignorant,  are  also  credulous, 
but  credulity  is  an  unceasing  danger  to  those  who  gamble 
with  it.  Germany  is  naturally  anxious  to  neglect  nothing 
that  may  prolong  a  Russian  passivity  from  which  she  has 
already  profited  so  much,  and  that  may  be  extended  by  her 
assiduities  in  deception  and  corruption. 


But  Germany  hopes  fervently  for  something  more  tangible 
than  this.  She  hopes  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Teuton 
prisoners  now  in  Russia.  Probably  there  are  nearly  two  mil- 
lion of  these,  including  Turks  and  Bulgarians.  We  are  told 
that  this  problem  has  already  been  considered  by  the  Allied 
Conference  and  that  a  remedy  has  been  found,  but  we  are 
given  no  inkling  of  its  nature.  The  danger  is  a  real  one,  but 
none  the  less  it  may  easily  be  exaggerated.  Presumably  most 
of  these  prisoners  are  in  Siberia,  and  the  usurping  govern- 
ment in  Petrograd  may  not  find  it  easy  to  enforce  its  orders 
so  far  from  the  centre  of  its  power,  nor  wise  to  risk  so 
startling  an  illustration  of  the  true  meaning  and  results  of 
its  surrender.  No  deeds  of  the  Bolsheviki  can  change  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  are  hated  throughout  Russia,  nor  the 
equally  indisputable  fact  that  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people 
will  not  knowingly  commit  a  treachery  nor  break  a  treaty. 
Still  less  will  they  wilfully  betray  France,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  gone  to  war  for  their  sake.  They  may  momentarily  be 
led  astray  by  the  beguilements  of  a  Utopian  peace,  but  the  re- 
action is  as  certain  as  the  sunrise,  and  Germany  knows  it  well. 
She  expects  no  more  than  to  snatch  a  fugitive  advantage, 
to  continue  a  Russian  quiescence  from  which  she  gains  so 
much,  and  that  may  bring  other  and  more  real  opportunities 
in  its  train.  And  since  Germany  is  now  looking  for  moral 
rather  than  for  military*  advantages,  she  is  by  no  means  in- 
different to  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  point  to  one  of  her 
enemies  as  stricken  from  the  list,  and  as  an  earnest  of  other 
erasures  in  the  near  future.  But  so  far  as  purely  military- 
advantages  are  concerned  they  are  not  likely  to  be  larger  than 
they  are  already.  Germany  has  probably  reached  her  limits 
of  safety  in  the  transfer  of  men  from  the  eastern  front,  and 
she  will  not  exceed  that  limit  as  a  result  of  anything  that  the 
Bolsheviki  may  say  or  sign.  She  will  not  stake  very  much 
on  a  scrap  of  paper.  She  will  know  its  value.  With  the  one 
exception  of  a  possible  effort  to  liberate  the  prisoners  in 
Russia  we  may  therefore  expect  that  nothing  worse  will  hap- 
pen in  this  field  of  war  than  has  already  happened.  And  it 
may  easily  be  that  the  situation  will  improve.  The  immediate 
future  of  any  country  in  revolution  is  unpredictable,  except 
that  it  will  be  full  of  changes,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of 
Russia  after  her  centuries  of  stagnation.  But  we  may  use- 
fully remember  that  the  extremists  are  now  masters  only 
within  a  very  small  circle,  and  that  General  Kaledines,  the 
foe  of  the  Bolsheviki,  is  in  possession  of  the  food  stores,  and 
probably  also  of  the  Russian  tteasure,  and  the  larder  and  the 
purse  are  as  potent  with  nations  as  with  individuals.  But  it  is 
none  the  less  significant  that  Germany  should  be  willing  to 
snatch  at  such  a  straw  as  this,  or  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
with  men  whom  she  must  alike  dread  and  despise. 


General   Maurice   of  the   British  Intelligence   Department   is 
willing  to   go   upon   record   as  saying  that   the  crisis   in    Italy 
has   passed,   and   that   the    German    offensive   is   practically   nt 
an  end.     Those  less  well  informed  might  hesitate  at  a  judg- 
ment  so    definite,    and   even    fear    that    it   may   be   premature, 
but  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  situation  has  immensely 
improved,  and  that  the  balance  of  military  advantage  is  now 
inclining    in    favor    of    the    Italians.      Thus    we    may    air 
notice    that    the    German    bulletins    are    proudly 
not  German  advances,  but  the  repulse  of  Italian  a 
though    the    River    Piave    has    naturally    been    t: 
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general  attention,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  chief 
danger  to  Italy  was  not  of  a  German  crossing  of  the  river 
from  the  east,  but  of  a  German  descent  from  the  mountains 
in  the  north,  from'Asiago,  and  in  the  direction  of  Bassano. 
This  would  bring  them  to  the  rear  of  the  Piave  lines,  and 
would  make  them  untenable.  The  German  attacks  on  the 
Piave  were  always  subsidiary  to  the  far  more  formidable 
movement  from  the  north,  and  while  those  attacks  were  made 
in  great  force,  their  main  intention  was  doubtless  to  facili- 
tate the  outflanking  movement  from  the  Trentino.  The 
passage  of  a  river  in  the  face  of  opposition  is  always  an 
operation  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  since  the  first  detach- 
ments to  effect  a  landing  are  necessarily  small  and  they  must 
sustain  themselves  against  attack  until  other  detachments  can 
arrive.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  more  vulnerable  to  artil- 
lery attack  than  improvised  bridges  of  boats  or  pontoons. 
They  are  almost  sure  to  be  destroyed  by  a  watchful  defense 
unless  the  guns  of  the  defending  force  can  be  silenced.  The 
Germans  succeeded  in  crossing  the  northern  Piave  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Feltre,  and  in  establishing  themselves  upon 
the  western  bank.  But  the  Italians  were  able  to  hold  them 
there,  and  to  prevent  them  from  moving  southward,  and  also 
to  prevent  the  crossing  of  reinforcements.  The  Italians  were 
also  successful  in  stemming  the  tide  from  the  north,  and  as 
they  were  able  to  do  this  before  French  and  British  aid  had 
reached  them,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  they  can  continue 
their  successful  resistance  now  that  men  and  heavy  guns  have 
arrived  from  France  and  England.  But  the  most  effective 
help  probably  came  to  them  from  the  weather.  The  Ger- 
mans must  have  been  very  sure  of  success,  or  very  anxious 
for  a  semblance  of  success,  or  they  would  never  have 
ventured  upon  an  invasion  of  Italy  through  mountain  passes 
about  to  be  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  snow.  Once 
more  we  have  the  distinct  note  of  desperation  in  this  offensive 
against  Italy.  It  would  never  have  been  undertaken  except 
as  a  gambler's  chance,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Germany  now 
regrets  it.  Not  only  has  it  failed  of  the  moral  effects  ex- 
pected from  it,  but  it  has  practically  interned  and  thrown 
out  of  action  a  great  German  army. 


Italian  aviators  report  a  feverish  activity  by  the  Germans 
on  the  Tagliamento  River,  and  if  the  obvious  inferences  are 
verified  this  fact  goes  far  to  justify  the  optimism  of  General 
Maurice.  If  the  Germans  are  fortifying  the  Tagliamento 
River  it  is  because  they  expect  to  need  those  fortifications, 
because  they  foresee  the  necessity  to  withdraw  to  their  shelter 
from  their  present  positions  on  the  Piave.  Indeed  they  have 
no  other  alternative  if  it  should  prove  finally  impossible  to 
force  their  way  to  the  Venetian  plains  from  the  Trentino. 
They  can  not  maintain  a  fighting  army  in  the  Trentino  during 
the  winter,  since  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  mu- 
nition it.  They  can  not  now  force  their  way  across  the  Piave 
unless  some  extraordinarily  good  fortune  awaits  them.  Nor 
can  they  maintain  themselves  on  the  Piave  against  an  Allied 
offensive,  or  from  such  hastily  constructed  fortifications  as 
they  may  have  been  able  to  build  under  fire  and  the  strain 
of  battle.  Moreover,  it  would  be  much  more  easy  to  munition 
themselves  on  the  Tagliamento  than  on  the  Piave,  since  on 
the  Tagliamento  they  would  have  friendly  Austrian  territory 
close  to  their  rear.  Since  we  do  not  know  the  exact  weatnei 
conditions  in  the  Trentino  Mountains  it  is  impossible  to  say 
for  how  long  the  Germans  can  continue  their  efforts  there, 
but  the  time  must  certainly  be  very  short,  and  perhaps  it  has 
already  expired.  That  Germany  should  embark  on  such  an 
enterprise  with  the  time  factor  so  strongly  against  her  implies 
either  an  almost  incredible  overconfidence,  or  else  a  desperate 
need  to  find  some  foe  who  might  be  staggered  by  a  sudden 
blow.  One  of  the  greatest  of  all  German  futilities  has  been 
the  rooted  conviction  that  her  enemies  can  be  frightened  or 
dismayed  by  noise  and  bluster,  and  that  terrific  blows  at  a 
weak  antagonist  will  necessarily  discourage  a  strong  one.  It 
is  an  illuminating  comment  on  what  will  happen  to  her  own 
morale  when  she  receives  a  blow  that  she  can  not  hide.  And 
that  she  fears  for  the  morale  of  her  own  people  under  mis- 
fortune is  proved  by  the  cunning  falsity  of  her  bulletins  that 
are  evidently  issued  in  the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  re- 
ceived as  truth,  and  without  reference  to  the  large-scale  maps 
that   would   at  once  disprove  them. 


The  Italian  offensive  is  one  more  example  of  Germany's 
capacity  to  begin  offensives  and  her  incapacity  to  end  them. 
She  could  do  nothing  against  the  Russian  armies  after  the 
battle  of  Dunajec.  She  set  forth  with  a  mighty  flourish  of 
trumpets  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Roumania,  but  her  ad- 
vance rapidly  dwindled  away  into  paralysis.  She  fought 
against  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  announced 
that  it  was  blockaded  behind  the  Island  of  Oisel,  but  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  was  able  to  sail  away  without  interruption.  She 
captured  Riga  and  threatened  Petrograd,  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  And  now  she  strikes  the  hardest  of  all  her  blows  at 
Italy,  wins  a  spectacular  victory,  and  is  speedily  reduced  to 
something  very  much  like  a  defensive.  The  explanation  of 
all  these  abortions  is  visible  enough  to  those  who  understand 
the  German  character.  Its  mainspring  is  fear,  and  therefore 
Germany  believes  that  the  mainspring  of  all  national  charac- 
ter is  fear.  The  courage  that  rises  upon  defeat  to  heroism 
is  something  that  Germany  does  not  understand.  Mr.  Carl 
Ackerman  knows  this  well  when  he  says  that  German  resist- 
ance will  crumble  away  as  soon  as  she  meets  a  defeat  that 
she  ca*.  not  hide.  Arrogance,  cruelty,  and  fear  go  olways 
band  in  hand.  This  characteristic  has  been  displayed  uni- 
1;     in    the    German   bulletins    from   the   beginning    of    the 

,  r.     tio  single'  frank  admission  of  reverse  will  be  found  in 

e    of    them.      Even   the   battle   of   the    Marne   was   a 

-'jgical  success,   and  the  retreat  to  the   Hindenburg  Line 


was  positively  a  victory.  The  present  battle  at  Cambrai  has 
involved,  so  we  are  told,  a  slight  loss  of  territory,  and  since 
the  first  British  assaults  we  have  been  furnished  by  Germany 
with  a  daily  list  of  victories.  The  chancellor  and  Von  Kuehl- 
mann  are  now  singing  pxans  of  praise  over  the  Italian  suc- 
cesses, although  their  shadowy  nature  must  be  unmistakable 
even  to  them.  Germany  has  probably  had  no  expectation  of 
a  military  victory  for  over  two  years,  but  she  is  still  wedded 
to  the  conviction  that  she  can  terrify  her  enemies  into  sub- 
mission, just  as  she  is  wedded  to  the  other  conviction  that  if 
the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst  her  foes  can  always  be 
bought  off  with  offers  of  territory,  and  that  they  have  no 
other  thought  in  their  minds  than  the  fluctuations  of  a  bal- 
ance sheet.  Germany  knows  that  she  herself  would  have 
surrendered  long  ago  if  the  positions  had  been  reversed.  She 
is  still  "pointing  with  pride"  to  her  fruitless  and  meaningless 
successes,  and  demanding  their  practical  recognition.  Her 
tactics  are  those  of  the  old  Chinese  army  that  was  wont  to 
display  colossal  pictures  of  dragons  and  fabled  monsters  in 
order  that  its  enemies  might  take  warning  and  submit  in 
time.  The  perplexity  of  Germany  at  finding  that  the  Allies 
are  not  terrified  is  a  quite  genuine  one. 


The  situation  at  Cambrai  has  remained  nearly  unchanged 
during  the  past  week.  The  critical  positions  have  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  again  and  again,  and  with  immense  loss  of  life. 
The  British  seem  to  have  abandoned  their  direct  frontal  at- 
tacks upon  the  town,  and  to  be  focusing  their  efforts  rather 
to  the  northward  in  the  hope  of  an  envelopment.  The  great 
masses  of  troops  that  Germany  is  throwing  into  the  fray  evi- 
dence her  determination  to  avoid  a  general  retreat  of  the  line 
that  would  be  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  presaging  the 
speedy  doom  of  her  occupation  of  French  soil. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  issue  of  the 
battle  depends  upon  a  German  ability  lo  hold  Cambrai.  From 
the  military  point  of  view  Cambrai  is  already  useless  to  Ger- 
many. Nothing  can  now  save  her  line  unless  she  can  drive 
the  British  back  to  their  former  positions.  The  German  forces 
must  go  either  forward  or  backward.  They  can  not  remain 
where  they  are,  and  if  they  should  presently  retreat  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  any  part  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  can  remain. 
The  British  guns  are  two  miles  from  the  city.  Thanks,  it 
seems,  to  American  engineers,  the  communications  with  the 
rear  are  of  the  most  efficient  kind.  All  the  approaches  to 
Cambrai  from  the  east  are  under  fire.  The  German  supply 
railroads  are  cut  and  useless.  German  prisoners  speak  of  a 
grievous  lack  of  provisions,  and  although  the  testimony  of 
prisoners  must  be  taken  with  caution,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  great  difficulties  in  the  munitioning  of  the  German 
army.  The  fighting  is  of  so  intense  a  kind  that  it  must 
speedily  end  in  some  sort  of  a  decision.  Here,  at  least,  there 
can  be  no  deadlock.  The  Germans  must  drive  the  British 
back  and  reestablish  their  communications,  or  they  must 
themselves  fall  back,  and  we  are  likely  to  see  one  event  or 
the  other  within  the  space  of  a  very  few  days.  And  the 
results  of  a  German  retreat  are  almost  incalculable. 

San  Francisco,  December  5,  1917.  Sidney  Coryn. 


Devastated  Arras  possesses  an  ancient  church,  Notre 
Dame  des  Ardents,  which  remained  uninjured  despite 
the  recent  terrific  bombardments,  and  which  contains 
an  unique  relic  that  is  nearly  1000  years  old.  The  relic 
is  known  as  the  Holy  Candle.  It  is  guarded  in  a  richly 
enameled  silver  casket,  and  a  curious  history  is  attached 
to  it.  It  appears  that  in  May,  1105,  the  Holy  Virgin 
appeared  during  the  night  to  two  minstrels.  A  terrible 
plague  depopulated  Arras  at  that  time,  and  the  Virgin 
— so  goes  the  legend — gave  the  two  minstrels  a  candle 
(which  they  in  turn  gave  to  Bishop  Lambert  of  Arras), 
and  told  them  that  the  hot  wax  of  this  candle  mixed 
with  pure  water  would  cure  the  inhabitants  of  Arras 
of  the  dreadful  malady.  The  remedy  proved  efficacious, 
and  a  grateful  populace  erected  the  Monastery  of 
Ardents.  The  candle  has  been  carefully  guarded,  and 
it  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arras  that  it 
frequently  saved  them  from  utter  destruction. 


The  German  Reichstag  does  not  really  initiate  legis- 
lation. Important  measures  are  first  discussed  in  the 
Bundesrat,  then  they  go  to  the  Reichstag  and  back  to 
the  Bundesrat  for  approval.  The  initiative  for  the 
most, part  comes  from  the  chancellor,  who  is  also  prime 
minister  of  Prussia.  The  ruler,  as  emperor,  may  in- 
struct the  chancellor  to  prepare  a  measure,  as  king  he 
may  order  him  to  introduce  it  and  may  direct  amend- 
ments to  be  made  and  prevent  changes.  As  emperor  he 
may  promulgate  the  law,  and  as  king  he  administers  it 
in  Prussia.  There  is  no  imperial  cabinet.  The  chan- 
cellor is  the  only  minister.  The  other  heads  of  depart- 
ments act  independently  of  each  other,  but  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chancellor.  The  chancellor  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  responsible  to  parliament  or  to 
the  people,  but  solely  to  the  emperor. 

The  tramway  system  in  Glasgow  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  surface  car  systems  in  the  world.  The  cars 
are  all  of  the  double-deck  class,  the  top  deck  being 
used  as  a  smoking  compartment.  Its  traffic  receipts 
for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1916,  were  greater  than 
during  any  previous  year;  amounting  to  $6,061,264. 
The  car  mileage  was  25,786,047;  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  388,294,876.  The  receipts  per  mile 
amounted  to  approximately  23  cents,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  passenger  mile  to  \y2   cents. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Poetry  of  Dress. 
A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 
Kindles   in   clothes   a    wantonness  : — 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into   a  fine   distraction, — 
An  erring  lace,   which  here  and  there 
Enthralls    the    crimson    stomacher, — 
A    cuff    neglectful,    and    thereby 
Ribbands  to  flow  confusedly, — 
A  winning  wave,   deserving  note, 
In   the   tempestuous    petticoat, — 
A   careless  shoestring,   in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility, — 
Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part. — Robert  Hcrrick. 


Forsaken. 

0  waly  waly  up  the  bank, 

And  waly  waly   down  the  brae, 
And  waly  waly  yon   burn-side 

Where  I   and  my  Love  wont  to  gael 

1  leant    my    back    unto    an    aik, 

I   thought   it   was   a   trusty   tree ; 
But  first  it  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brak, 
Sae  my  true  Love  did  lichtly  me. 

O  waly,  waly,  but  love  be  bonny 

A  little  time  while   it  is  new; 
But   when    'tis   auld,    it   waxeth    cauld 

And   fades  awa'  like  morning  dew. 
O  wherefore  should,  I   busk  my  head? 

Or   wherefore  should   I   kame   my  hair? 
For  my   true  Love  has  me  forsook. 

And  says  he'll  never  love  me  mair. 

Now  Arthur-seat  sail  be  my  bed; 

The  sheets  shall  ne'er  be  prest  by  me: 
Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  my  drink, 

Since   my   true    Love   has   forsaken    me. 
Marti'mas   wind,   when    wilt   thou   blaw 

And  shake  the  green  leaves  aff  the  tree? 

0  gentle  Death,  when  wilt  thou  come? 
For   of   my   life    I    am   wearie. 

'Tis  not  the  frost,  that  freezes  fell, 

Nor   blawing    snaw's   inclemencie; 
'Tis  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry, 

But  my  Love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 
When   we  came   in  by   Glasgow  town 

We   were  a  comely  sight  to  see ; 
My  Love  was  clad  in  the  black  velvet, 

And   I   mysell   in   cramasie. 

But  had   I   wist,   before  I   kist, 

That  love  had  been  sae   ill  to  win  ; 

1  had  lockt  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gowd 
And  pinn'd  it  with  a  siller  pin. 

And,    O  !   if  my  young  babe  were   born, 
And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee, 

And    I    mysell    were   dead    and   gane, 
And  the  green  grass  growing  over  me ! 


— Anon. 


To  a   Mouse. 

On  turning  her  up  in  her  nest,  with  a  plow,  November,   1785. 

Wee,   sleekit,    cow'rin',   tim'rous  beastie, 

0  what   a  panic's   in   thy  breastie  ! 
Thou   need  na   start   awa  sae   hasty, 

Wi'   bickering   brattle  ! 

1  wad  be   laith   to   rin   an'   chase   thee 
Wi'  murdr'ing  pattle ! 

I'm    truly    sorry   man's    dominion 
Has  broken   Nature's   social  union, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which    makes   thee   startle 
At    me,    thy  poor   earth-born   companion, 

An'    fellow-mortal ! 

I  doubt  na,  whiles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live! 
A   daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 

'S   a   sma'   request : 
I'll   get   a   blassin'   wi'   the   lave, 

And  never  miss't ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin  ! 

Its   silly   wa's   the   win's   are  strewin' : 

And  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'   foggage  green  ! 
An'   bleak   December's   winds   ensuin' 

Baith    snell    an'    keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare   an'  waste 
An'  weary  winter  comin'   fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till,  crash ;  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble  ! 
Now   thou's  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble 

An'    cranreuch    cauld  ! 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain, 

For   promised   joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me  ! 
The  present   only   toucheth   thee : 
But,  Och !   I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On    prospects   drear ! 
An'   forward,  tho'   I   canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear!  — Robert  Burns. 


Sulphur,  which  in  these  war  times  costs  from  $55  to 
$60  a  ton,  can  be  manufactured  for  as  little  as  $12  a 
ton  by  a  process  of  reclaiming  waste  sulphurous 
smelter  gases.  This  new  process,  known  as  the  Thiogen 
wet  process  for  recovering  sulphur  from  sulphur  di- 
oxide in  smelter  gases,  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
exhaustive  investigation  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  its  practicability  is  reported  on  favorably 
by  that  bureau. 


December  8,  1917. 
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RICHARD  HARDING  £>AVIS. 


Charles  Belmont  Davis   Edits  a  Volume   of  Adventures  and 
Letters  of  His  Brother. 


Thomas  Carlyle,  having  been  born  to  the  ill  fate  of 
dyspepsia,  became  the  morose  mentor  of  his  day  and 
generation.  Whistler,  for  reasons  which  have  never 
been  fully  understandable,  became  the  Master  Egotist. 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  possessed  of  boundless  vitality 
and  a  physique  rarely  equaled  in  the  field  of  letters,  pre- 
ferred the  example  of  Whistler.  The  evidence  of  this 
latter  fact,  long  based  upon  imprinted  tales  circulated 
within  his  own  profession,  is  now  verified  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis'  own  pen  and  by  the  generous  laudations 
of  his  own  brother:  Witness:  ''Adventures  and  Let- 
ters of  Richard  Harding  Davis,  edited  by  his  brother, 
Charles  Belmont  Davis." 

It  was  said  among  literary  gossips  that  when  Davis 
headed  the  Collier  expeditions  of  war  correspondents 
to  the  Orient  during  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict  in  1904 
he  blandly  telegraphed  ahead  to  the  American  embassy 
at  Tokyo  to  "arrange  interview  with  the  Mikado" — and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  person  of  the  Mikado  was  still 
so  invested  with  sanctity  that  not  even  the  American 
ambassador  was  suffered  to  "interview"  him. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  conceit  and  the  self- 
assurance,  Richard  Harding  Davis  passed  a  most  un- 
usual life,  honored  with  friends  and  blessed  with  prac- 
tically uninterrupted  success  from  the  days  of  his 
earliest  ventures  to  his  rather  sudden  demise  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four.  His  brother's  book  makes  the  para- 
dox easy  to  understand. 

In  the  first  place  Davis  had  a  most  beautiful  and 
accomplished  mother,  to  whom  he  remained  so  ardently 
attached  throughout  her  life  and  his  that  he  always 
had  time  to  write  love  letters  to  her  even  from  the 
swamps  of  Central  America  or  from  the  battlefields  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  This  mother  was  herself  a  well- 
known  writer,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  and  early  in 
life  she  gave  him  a  bit  of  advice  which  he  probably 
never  altogether  put  out  of  memory  even  at  the  height 
of  his  success.  Writing  to  him  when  he  was  doing  his 
first  journalistic  work,  she  said: 

Except  for  your  own  disappointment,  I  know  it  would  be 
better  if  you  would  not  publish  under  your  own  name  for  a 
little  while.  Dr.  Holland — who  had  lots  of  literary  shrewd- 
ness both  as  writer  and  publisher — used  to  say  for  a  young 
man  or  woman  to  rush  into  print  was  sure  ruin  to  their 
lasting  fame.  They  either  compromised  their  reputations  by 
inferior  work  or  they  made  a  great  hit  and  never  played  up 
to  it  afterwards  in  public  opinion.    .     .     . 

I  suppose  you  will  wonder  why  I  am  moved  to  say  all  this  ? 
It  is,  I  think,  because  of  your  saying  "the  article  sent  to  St. 
Nicholas  was  the  best  you  would  be  able  to  do  for  years  to 
come"  and  I  saw  you  were  going  to  make  it  a  crucial  test  of 
your  ability.  That  is,  forgive  me,  nothing  but  nonsense. 
Whatever  the  article  may  be,  you  may  write  one  infinitely 
superior  to  it  next  week  or  month.  Just  in  proportion  as  you 
feel  more  deeply,  or  notice  more  keenly,  and  as  you  acquire 
the  faculty  of  expressing  your  feelings  or  observations  more 
delicately  and  powerfully  which  faculty  must  come  into  prac- 
tice. It  is  not  inspiration — it  never  was  that — without  prac- 
tice, with  any  writer  from   Shakespeare  down. 

Davis  thereafter  wrote  much  that  was  hasty,  much 
that  was  merely  in  response  to  the  insensate  demands 
with  which  modern  publishers  press  upon  writers  who 
display  a  clever  faculty  for  hitting  it  off  with  the 
public,  but  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  the 
letters  contained  in  this  volume,  he  never  quite  forgot 
the  importance  of  painstaking  and  never  again  ven- 
tured the  thought  that  he  had  done  "the  best  that  he 
could  do   for  years  to  come." 

In  the  next  place  Davis  ever  kept  a  tight  grip  on 
his  sense  of  humor  and  of  his  love  of  a  royal  good 
time.  With  these  two  possessions,  and  with  his  won- 
derful physique,  he  was  always  able  to  make  himself  a 
good  fellow  among  good  fellows  and  to  submerge  his 
egotism  in  the  spontaneity  and  perpetuity  of  his  love 
of  joy  and  of  adventure. 

Here,  for  example,  is  his  own  description  in  a  letter 
to  "Dear  Family"  of  the  receipt  of  his  first  consider- 
able sum  for  a  story  sold  to  St.  Nicholas: 

Jennings  Crute  and  I  were  waiting  for  breakfast  when  I 
found  the  letter.  I  opened  it  very  slowly,  for  1  feared  they 
would  bluff  me  with  some  letter  about  illustrations  or  revision, 
or  offering  me  a  reduced  subscription  to  the  magazine.  There 
was  a  letter  inside  and  a  check.  I  read  the  letter  before  I 
looked  at  the  check,  which  I  supposed  would  be  for  $30,  as 
the  other  story  was  valued  at  $20.  The  note  said  that  a 
perfect  gentleman  named  Chichester  would  be  pleased  if  I 
would  find  enclosed  a  check  for  $50.  I  looked  at  Jenny  help- 
lessly, and  said,  "It's  for  fifty,  Jenny."  Crute  had  an  insane 
look  in  his  eyes  as  he  murmured  "half  a  hundred  dollars,  and 
on  your  day  off,  too."  Then  I  sat  down  suddenly  and  won- 
dered what  I  would  buy  first,  and  Crute  sat  in  a  dazed  condi- 
tion, and  abstractedly  took  a  handful  of  segars  out  of  the 
box  dear  old  dad  gave  me.  As  I  didn't  say  anything,  he  took 
another  handful,  and  then  sat  down  and  gazed  at  the  check 
for  five  minutes  in  awe.  After  breakfast  I  calculated  how 
much  I  would  have  after  I  paid  my  debts.  I  still  owe  say  $23, 
and  I  have  some  shoes  to  pay  for  and  my  hair  to  cut.  I  had 
a  wild  idea  of  going  over  to  New  York  and  buying  some 
stocks,  but  I  guess  I'll  go  to  Bond's  and  Baker's  instead. 

I'm  going  down  street  now  to  see  if  Drexel  wants  to  borrow 
any  ready  money — on  the  way  down  I  will  make  purchases 
and  pay  bills  so  that  my  march  will  be  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion. 

His  brother  remarks  that  the  receipt  of  checks  for 
stories  or  for  other  work  throughout  the  balance  of 
his  life  always  had  this  same  stimulating  fellowship- 
making  effect  upon  him: 

Whenever  he  had  finished  a  short  story  he  had  a  party,  and 
when  the   story   had   been   accepted   there   was   another  party. 


and,  of  course,  the  real  party  was  when  he  received  the  check. 
And  so  it  was  throughout  his  life,  giving  a  party  to  some  one 
whom  a  party  would  help,  buying  a  picture  for  which  he  had 
no  use  to  help  a  struggling  artist,  sending  a  few  tons  of  coal 
to  an  old  lady  who  was  not  quite  warm  enough,  always  writing 
a  letter  or  a  check  for  some  one  of  his  own  craft  who  had  been 
less  fortunate  than  he — giving  to  every  beggar  that  he  met, 
fearing  that  among  all  the  thousand  fakers  he  might  refuse 
one  worthy  case. 

A  third  factor  in  the  making  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  which  undoubtedly  did  much  to  overcome  the 
egotism  that  otherwise  might  have  been  so  preponde- 
rating as  to  have  ruined  him  was  the  fact  that  his  dis- 
tinguished mother  and  father  started  him  out  in  life 
with  an  environment  of  rare  and  invaluable  acquaint- 
ances.    For  example: 

From  his  youth  my  father  had  always  been  a  close  student 
of  the  classic  and  modern  drama,  and  throughout  his  life 
numbered  among  his  friends  many  of  the  celebrated  actors 
and  actresses  of  his  time.  In  those  early  days  Booth  used  to 
come  to  rather  formal  luncheons,  and  at  all  such  functions 
Richard  and  I  ate  our  luncheon  in  the  pantry,  and  when  the 
great  meal  was  nearly  over  in  the  dining-room  we  were 
allowed  to  come  in  in  time  for  the  ice-cream  and  to  sit,  figura- 
tively, at  the  feet  of  the  honored  guest  and  generally, 
literally,  on  his  or  her  knees.    .     .     . 

In  later  years  to  our  Philadelphia  home  came  Henry  Irving 
and  his  fellow-player,  Ellen  Terry,  and  Augustin  Daly  and 
that  wonderful  quartet,  Ada  Rehan,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  James  Lewis, 
and  our  own  John  Drew.  Sir  Henry  I  always  recall  by  the 
first  picture  I  had  of  him  in  our  dining-room,  sitting  far  away 
from  the  table,  his  long  legs  stretched  before  him,  peering 
curiously  at  Richard  and  myself  over  black-rimmed  glasses 
and  then,  with  equal  interest,  turning  back  to  the  ash  of  a 
long  cigar  and  talking  drama  with  the  famous  jerky,  nasal 
voice,  but  always  with  a  marvelous  poise  and  convincing  au- 
thority. 

Inheriting  his  propensity  for  writing  from  his  literary 
mother,  who  once  wrote  to  him  in  his  youth,  "I  don't 
say,  like  papa,  stop  writing.  God  forbid.  I  would  almost 
as  soon  say  stop  breathing,  for  it  is  much  the  same 
thing,"  Davis  began  writing  during  his  college  days 
and  seemed  unable  to  stop  it.  His  real  career  began 
in  New  York,  when  Arthur  Brisbane  discovered  him 
in  City  Hall  Park  nursing  a  most  violent  hatred  against 
the  entire  New  York  editorial  fraternity  who,  thus  far, 
had  refused  him  a  job.  Brisbane  set  him  to  work  on 
the  Evening  Sun,  and  in  that  capacity  he  wrote  his 
"Van  Bibber  Tales,"  and  paved  the  way  for  elevation 
to  the  assistant  editorship  of  Harper's  Weekly  under 
George  William  Curtis. 

Even  at  this  early  date,  when  he  was  but  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  his  intimate  friends  included  Charles 
Dana  Gibson,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Maude  Adams,  E.  H. 
Sothern,  and  Arthur  Brisbane.  Wherever  he  traveled 
unusual  acquaintances  opened  up  before  him,  and 
usually  they  remained  as  friends  throughout  the  balance 
of  his  life.  Joe  Jefferson  was  one  of  these.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  another,  for  a  brief  time  before 
this  famous  poet  and  philosopher  died.  Robson,  the 
comedian,  and  a  host  of  others  were  also  among  the 
list.  So  perhaps  it  is  not  suprising  to  find  the  youthful 
writer  growing  increasingly  convinced  of  his  own  im- 
portance and  eventually  falling  into  the  habit  of  writing 
of  himself  as  "I  and  the  others,"  or  of  nonchalantly 
remarking:  "I  never  had  more  luck,  and  the  luck  of 
R.  H.  D.,  of  which  I  was  fond  of  boasting,  seems  to 
hold  good." 

Persons  given  to  the  interpreting  of  personalities  by 
the  old  mysteries  of  astrology  will  readily  account  both 
for  Davis'  conceit  and  for  his  brilliance  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  "born  under  the  influence  of  the  sign  of  Aries," 
that  interesting  stellar  magnetism  which  is  presumed 
to  make  all  men,  like  children,  supreme  in  their  self- 
importance,  but  also  supreme  in  their  dash  and  energy. 
Davis  was  born  in  April,  1864.  His  first  days  in  school 
were  days  of  self-assertion.  His  later  days,  injournal- 
ism,  in  story- writing,  in  play-writing,  in  travel,  were 
days  of  seemingly  tireless  vim  and  motion. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  some  extracts  from  his  letter 
to  his  brother,  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  ob- 
tained his  much-talked-of  view  of  the  coronation  of 
the  Czar  of  Russfa  in  1895 : 

The  situation  is  this  :  there  are  ninety  correspondents,  and 
twelve  are  to  get  into  the  coronation,  two  of  these  will  be 
Americans.     There  are  five  trying  for  it. 

Count  Daschoff,  the  minister  of  the  court,  has  the  say  as 
to  who  gets  in  of  those  five.  T.  and  I  called  on  him  with 
my  credentials  just  as  he  was  going  out.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  a  swell.  He  made  us  feel  like  dudes  from  Paterson, 
New  Jersey.  He  had  three  diamond  eagles  in  an  astrakan 
cap,  a  white  cloak,  a  gray  uniform,  top  boots,  and  three  rows 
of  medals.  He  spoke  English  perfectly,  and  with  the  most 
politely  insolent  manner  that  I  have  ever  had  to  listen  to ; 
and  eight  servants,  each  of  whom  we  had,  in  turn,  mistaken 
for  a  prince  royal,  bowed  at  him  all  the  brief  time  he  talked 
over  our  heads.  He  sent  us  to  the  bureau  for  correspondents, 
where  they  gave  me  a  badge  and  a  pockethook  with  my  photo 
in  it.  They  are  good  for  nothing,  except  to  get  through  the 
police  lines.  No  one  at  the  bureau  gave  us  the  least  en- 
couragement as  to  my  getting  in  at  the  coronation.  We  were 
frantic,  and  I  went  back  to  Breckenridge,  our  minister,  and 
wrote  him  a  long  letter,  explaining  what  had  happened,  and 
that  what  I  wrote  would  "live,"  that  I  was  advertised  and  had 
been  advertised  to  write  this  story  for  months.  I  dropped  the 
Journal  altogether,  and  begged  him  to  represent  me  as  a 
literary  light  of  the  finest  color.  This  he  did  in  a  very  strong 
letter  to  Daschoff,  and  I  presented  it  this  morning,  but  the 
minister,  like  Edison,  said  he  would  let  me  know  when  he 
could  see  me.  Then  I  wrote  Breck  a  letter  of  thanks  so 
elegant  and  complimentary  that  he  answered  with  another, 
saying  if  his  first  failed  he  would  try  again.  That  means  he 
is  for  me,  and  at  the  bureau  they  say  whichever  one  he 
insists  on  will  get  in,  but  they  also  say  he  is  so  good-natured 
that  he  helps  every  one  who  comes.  I  told  him  this,  and  he 
has  promised  to  continue  in  my  behalf  as  soon  as  we  hear 
from   Daschoff. 

The  second  thing  of  importance  is  getting  the  story,  if  we 
get    it,    on   the    wire.      That,    I    am   happy   to    say,    we    are   as 


assured  of  as  I  could  hope  to  be.  I  own  the  head  of  the 
Telegraph  Bureau  soul,  body,  and  mind.  He  loves  the  ground 
T.  and  I  spurn,  and  he  sent  out  my  first  cable  today,  one 
of  interrogation  merely,  ahead  of  twelve  others  ;  he  has  also 
given  us  the  entree  to  a  private  door  to  his  office,  all  the  other 
correspondents  having  to  go  to  the  press-rooms  and  undergo 
a  sort  of  press  censorship,  which  entails  on  each  man  the 
cutting  up  of  his  story  into  three  parts,  so  as  to  give  all  a 
chance.  I  gave  T.  three  dictums  to  guide  him  ;  the  first  was 
that  we  did  not  want  a  fair  chance — we  wanted  an  unfair 
advantage  over  every  one  else.  Second,  to  never  accept  a 
"No"  or  a  "Yes"  from  a  subordinate,  but  to  take  everything 
from  headquarters.  Third,  to  use  every  mouse,  and  not  to  trust 
to  the  lions.  He  had  practice  on  the  train.  When  he  told 
me  we  would  be  in  Moscow  in  ten  hours  I  would  say,  "Who 
told  you  that  ?"  and  back  he  would  go  to  the  Herr  Sta- 
tion Director  in  a  red  gown,  and  return  to  say  that  we  would 
get  there  in  twenty  hours.  By  this  time  I  will  match  him 
against  any  newspaper  correspondent  on  earth.  He  flatters, 
lies,  threatens,  and  bribes  with  a  skill  and  assurance  that  is 
simply  beautiful,  and  his  language  and  manners  pull  me  out 
of  holes  from  which  I  could  never  have  risen.  With  it  all 
he  is  as  modest  as  can  be,  and  says  I  am  the  greatest  diplo- 
mat out  of  office,  which  I  really  think  he  believes,  but  I  am 
only  using  old  reporters'  ways  and  applying  the  things  other 
men   did  first. 

My  best  stroke  was  to  add  to  my  cable  to  the  Journal, 
"Recommend  ample  recognition  of  special  facilities  afforded 
by  telegraph  official" — and  then  get  him  to  read  it  himself 
under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  learn  if  my  writing  was 
legible.  He  grinned  all  over  himself,  and  said  it  was.  After 
my  first  story  is  gone  I  will  give  him  200  roubles  for  himself  in 
an  envelope  and  say  Journal  wired  me  to  do  it.  That  will 
fix  him  for  the  coronation  story,  as  it  amounts  to  six  months' 
wages  about.  But,  my  dear  brother,  in  your  sweet  and  lovely 
home,  where  the  sun  shines  on  the  Cascine  and  the  workmen 
sleep  on  the  bridges,  and  dear  old  ladies  knit  in  the  streets, 
that  is  only  one  of  the  thousand  things  we  have  had  to  do. 
It  would  take  years  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  we  have 
done  and  why  we  do  it.  It  is  like  a  game  of  whist  and  poker 
combined  and  we  bluff  on  two  flimsy  fours,  and  crawl  the  next 
minute  to  a  man  that  holds  a  measly  two-spot.  There  is  not 
a  wire  we  have  not  pulled,  or  a  leg,  either,  and  we  go  dash- 
ing about  all  day  in  a  bath-chair,  with  a  driver  in  a  bell  hat 
and  a  blue  nightgown,  leaving  cards  and  writing  notes  and 
giving  drinks  and  having  secretaries  to  lunch  and  buying 
flowers  for  wives  and  cigar  boxes  for  husbands,  and  threaten- 
ing the  minister  with  Cleveland's  name. 

This  long  and  interesting  quotation  is  characteristic. 
Wherever  Davis  went,  or  sought  to  go,  he  exhibited 
the  same  relentless  determination  to  "get  there,"  and 
always  seemed  to  take  the  same  good-natured  enjoy- 
ment in  the  effort.  The  good  nature  was  broken  for  a 
time  in  the  West  when  he  wrote  "The  West  Through 
a  Car  Window,"  but  that  was  when  he  was  still  young 
and  had  not  learned  that  all  the  joy  of  living  does  not 
consist  in  spring  beds,  steam  heat,  and  Bohemia.  Later 
we  get  some  idea  of  his  capacity  to  make  joy,  and  inci- 
dentally also  to  make  good  reading  matter,  out  of 
roughing  it,  when  we  note  the  following,  written  to 
"Dear  Mother"  while  he  was  touring  the  interior  of 
Central  America: 

I  like  it  because  I  am  satisfied  to  go  dirty  for  weeks  at  a 
time  and  to  talk  to  the  engineer  or  the  queer  passengers 
and  to  pick  up  stories  and  improve  my  geography,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  scenery  would  compensate  either  Nora  or  you 
or  Dad  for  the  lack  of  necessities  and  cleanth.  When  we 
were  crossing  the  continent  I  don't  believe  I  had  a  spot  on 
me  as  big  as  a  nickel  without  three  bites  on  it,  all  sorts  of 
bites,  they  just  swarmed  over  you  all  sizes,  colors,  and  varie- 
ties. They  came  from  dogs,  from  the  sand,  from  trees,  from 
the  grass,  from  the  air.  The  worst  were  little  red  bugs  that 
lay  under  the  leaves  called  carrapati's  and  that  came  off  on 
you  in  a  hundred  at  a  time.  And  there  were  also  "jiggers" 
that  get  under  your  nails  and  leave  eggs  there.  Sometimes 
we  could  not  sleep  at  all  for  the  bites  and  you  had  to  carry 
a  brush  to  brush  the  carripats  off  every  time  you  passed 
through  bushes.  It's  the  damnedest  country  I  was  evet  in 
now  that  I  have  time  to  think  of  it.  The  other  day  I  was 
going  in  to  bathe  and  the  sand  was  so  hot  that  I  could  not 
get  to  the  breakers  and  so  I  went  yelling  and  jumping  back 
to  the  grass  and  the  grass  was  just  one  mass  of  burrs,  so  I 
gave  another  yell  and  leaped  to  a  big  log  and  the  log  was  full 
of  thorns.  That's  the  sort  of  country  it  is.  And  then  after 
you  do  make  a  dash  for  the  surf  a  shark  makes  a  dash  for  you 
and  you  don't  know  what  you  are  here  for  anyway. 

Few  modern  writers  have  been  privileged  to  have 
as  much  travel  and  as  much  diversified  experience  as 
had  Richard  Harding  Davis;  and  still  fewer  have  had 
their  experiences  and  journeys  embellished  with  such 
privileges  of  social  and  political  contact.  Therefore, 
this  volume  of  letters  and  adventures,  containing  as  it 
does  extended  quotations  from  Davis'  remarkable  let- 
ters to  his  Mother,  to  the  Dear  Family,  and  to  Brother 
Charles,  makes  rarely  good  reading.  And  nothing 
about  it  will  appeal  to  the  heart  more  than  the  simple 
affection  for  Richard  manifested  by  Brother  Charles, 
an  affection  which  amount  at  times  almost  to  idoliza- 
tion, or  the  exquisite  filial  sentiment  of  Richard  him- 
self toward  his  mother. 

On  Christmas  Day  in  1907,  when  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  forty-three,  Richard  writes  to  his  mother :  "I 
wish  I  could  just  slip  in  on  you  for  a  kiss  and  a  hug." 
He  was  then  married  and  settled  at  his  home  in  Marion, 
but  the  spirit  was  the  same  as  he  had  shown  when 
fourteen  years  earlier  he  had  written  from  Europe :  "I 
have  seen  the  sphinx  by  moonlight,  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  in  two  days  more  I  shall  have 
seen  St.  Paul's.  What  do  you  think  I  should  like  to 
see  best  now?    YOU." 

Adventures  and  Letters  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  Edited  by  his  brother.  Charles  Belmont  Davis. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2.50  net. 
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The  clearings  of  the  five-day  week,  as  re- 
ported by  the  San  Francisco  Clearing  House 
Association,  aggregated  $92,555,314.09,  as 
compared  with  $81,221,977.83  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1916.  Saturdaj-'s  total  was 
$22,828,690.06.  

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco reports  a  total  gold  reserve  of  $109,- 
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previous  week.  This  means  74.81  per  cent, 
of  gold  reserve  against  net  liabilities.  Total 
resources  now  stand  at  $173,599,000,  as 
against  $169,553,000  in  preceding  week.  The 
amount  due  members'  accounts  is  now  $62,- 
086,000,  as  against  $62,330,000. 


J.  R.  Mason  &  Co.,  who  were  the  success- 
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ful  bidders  at  the  recent  sale  of  Anderson- 
Cottonwood  Irrigation  District  6  per  cent, 
municipal  bonds,  report  an  immediate  over- 
subscription of  their  advance  offering  of 
$100,000  of  the  bonds  at  par  and  interest. 


Girvin  &  Miller  announced  Saturday  that 
the  Contra  Costa  Realty  Company  had  called 
for  payment  $8000  of  their  first  mortgage  6 
per  cent,  bonds  at   101   and  accrued  interest. 
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This  will  make  a  total  of  $30,000  of  the  bonds 
which  have  been  called,  and  only  $9000  of 
the  original  $40,000  of  bonds  due  1920  will 
remain  outstanding. 


Fifty  million  people  in  the  United  States 
are  direct  or  indirect  owners  of  or  investors 
in  railroad  securities,  whose  value  is  now 
imperiled  by  the  most  complex  situation  since 
the  first  transcontinental  line  was  projected. 
In  the  early  days  the  railroads  were  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way  by  legislation, 
says  Mr.  Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-president  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  but  this  legislative  liberality 
has  given  place  to  a  "most  confusing,  multi- 
farious, unscientific,  and  vexatious  system  of 
railroad  laws  and  regulations."  Coupled  with 
the  limitations  of  passenger  and  freight  rates 
imposed  by  the  government,  sundry  observers 
remind  us,  is  the  constantly  increasing  cost 
of  labor  and  material.  The  result  is,  as  the  | 
New  York  Herald  shows  from  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Financial  Chronicle,  that  while 
the  gross  earnings  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  455  roads,  nearly  the  entire  mileage 
of  the  country,  were  10  per  cent,  larger  than 
in  September  a  year  ago,  the  20  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  operating  expenses  reduced  the  net 
earnings  by  nearly  $8,000,000.  Of  the  fifty 
million  people  who  own  the  railroads,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  points  out,  though  the  great 
majority  do  not  own  the  securities  them- 
selves, they  are  none  the  less  vitally  con- 
cerned, for  they  represent  holders  of  in- 
surance policies,  depositors  in  savings  banks, 
and  beneficiaries  of  all  manner  of  trust  funds. 
The  very  fact  that  railroad  securities  are 
legal  investments  for  insurance  companies 
and  savings  banks  testifies  to  their  high 
financial  standing,  this  journal  adds,  and  if 
these  securities  fall  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent,  j 
the  savings  bank  depositor  and  the  holder 
of  insurance  will  ultimately  suffer.  It  is  ob-  ; 
vious,  therefore,  the  press  suggest,  that  any  , 
injury  suffered  by  the  railroads  is  suffered 
also  by  a  vast  proportion  of  our  population 
in  the  financial  dependence  in  which  they 
have  put  most  faith.  The  question  of  an  in- 
crease in  rates  as  a  solution  of  the  railroad 
problem  is  familiar,  but  assumes  a  new  phase 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
president  of  the  National  City  Eank  of  New 
York,  given  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  As  recorded  by  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Vanderlip  stated  that  he  fears  government 
ownership  of  railroads  "unless  something 
radical  is  done  to  convince  the  public  that 
railroad  shares  and  bonds  are  good  securi- 
ties." Surveying  the  general  situation  of  the 
carriers,    Mr.   Vanderlip   said : 

"The  outlook  is  that  the  railroads  will  need 
a  billion  dollars  of  new  capital,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  this.  The  investor  is  the 
judge  of  his  investment,  and  he  is  today 
turning  away  from  railroad  securities  to  in-; 
dustrials  and  other  forms  of  investment  He 
does  not  have  confidence  in  railroad  securi- 
ties. I  do  not  think  that  the  money  which 
would  come  from  the  rate  increase  sought 
would  cure  the  situation.  The  cure  lies  much 
deeper  than  that.  We  are  trying  to  control 
the  railroads  by  two  systems — one  which  pro- 
hibits combinations  and  the  other  which 
regulates  through  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  So  long  as  the  railroads  are 
regulated  as  to  rates  they  should  have  the 
advantage  of  combinations.  I  feel  that  be- 
fore we  cure  the  railroads  of  the  present 
sickness  they  will  either  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  government  or  the  fundamental  plan 
must  be  changed  to  permit  railroads  to  con- 
solidate, and  thereby  get  advantages  of  eco- 
nomics and  averages  which  would  accrue  from 
combinations."  

The  high  cost  of  living,  which  economists 
have  been  discussing  for  the  past  few  years, 
no  longer  needs  elaborate  demonstration  by 
statistics.  For  several  years  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  rise  in 
the  general  level  of  prices  was  an  economic 
phenomenon  that  was  earnestly  discussed 
at  meetings  of  learned  bodies,  and  various 
explanations  were  made  as  to  the  supposed 
causes. 

But  what  happened  in  the  years  prior  to 
the  war  now  seems  unworthy  of  discussion 
when  we  take  account  of  the  precipitous 
rise  in  the  price  level  of  the  past  two  years. 
The  average  level  of  wholesale  commodity 
prices,  taking  1906  as  the  base,  or  100,  had 
risen,  up  to  the  summer  of  1915,  to  113. 
Since  then  this  level  has  mounted  to  210. 
In  other  words,  the  general  level  of  prices 
is  now  almost  double  what  it  was  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war. 

What  this  stupendous  change  means, 
when  translated  into  terms  of  production, 
can  be  realized  by  comparing  the  value  of 
this  year's  products  of  the  American  farms 
with  the  former  value  in  the  period  just 
before  the  war.  It  is  conservative  to  esti- 
mate in  advance  of  the  official  figures  of 
the  1917  harvest  that  the  great  rise  in 
prices  has  added  nine  billion  dollars  to  the 
money  value  of  the  farmers'  output.  It  is 
an    amazing    figure    when    we    stop    to    think 


that  prior  to  the  war  a  total  yield  of  nine 
billions'  worth  of  farm  products  was  con- 
sidered  a   wonderful    achievement. 

We  have  not  increased  the  actual  yield 
of  products  out  of  the  earth ;  we  have  sim- 
ply revalued  them  at  $9,000,000,000  more. 
Wheat  that  formerly  brought  the  farmer  less 
than  a  dollar  a  bushel  is  now  selling,  under 
government  regulation,  at  $2.20  a  busheL 
This  adds  more  than  $800,000,000  to  the  value 
of  the  wheat  crop.  Corn  that  formerly  sold 
along  about  60  cents  a  bushel  sold  this  year 
at  three  times  that  price,  and,  if  we  take 
only  $1.10  as  the  value  of  this  year's  crop, 
the  increase  in  valution  is  more  than  $1,500,- 
000,000.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  in- 
creased value  of  corn  and  wheat  this  year  is 
nearly  as  great  as  the  total  freight  revenues 
of  all  American  railways. 

But  while  the  farmers  are  getting  nearly 
$9,000,000,000  more  for  their  crop  than  for- 
medly,  they  have  not  gained  this  enormous  sum 
as  profits.  Their  costs  of  production  have 
risen  so  rapidly  that  we  hear  of  farmers  in 
the  West  complaining  because  the  government 
has  not  fixed  grain  prices   at  a  higher   level. 

Similar  astounding  figures  are  shown  in  the 
increased  valutions  placed  upon  the  output  of 
other  industries — coal-mining,  copper-mining, 
steel-making,  etc.  Before  the  war  it  was  esti- 
mated that  our  annual  American  production 
of  wealth  was  $40,000,000,000  to  $50,000,- 
000,000.  The  great  rise  in  prices  means  that 
our  wealth  production  now  is  climbing  toward 
$100,000,000,000  a  year.  But  we  are  really 
not  creating  more  wealth,  in  spite  of  all  these 
billions  of  dollars  of  valuation.  Wealth  pro- 
duction is  measured  by  bushels  of  wheat  and 
corn,  bales  of  cotton,  tons  of  coal  and  steel, 
and  other  concrete  products  of  industry-  The 
wealth  is  in  the  things  themselves  and  not 
in  the  valuations  of  them  measured  by  money. 
What  has  happened  is  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  has  enormously  declined,  so 
that  a  dollar  of  money  today  is  worth  only 
about  50  cents  in  the  things  that  money  will 
buy.  

A  recent  offering  of  Ochoco  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict 6  per  cent,  bonds,  made  by  McDonnell 
&  Co.,  at  100  to  yield  6  per  cent.,  has  met 
with  a  very  ready  demand  from  private  in- 
vestors and  banks  throughout  the  state. 

These  bonds  are  an  absolute  tax  lien  on 
22,000  acres  of  excellent  agricultural  land  in 
central  Oregon,  taking  precedence  over  any 
first  mortgages  on  the  district,  including 
mortgages  by  which  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds 
are    collaterally    secured. 

The  irrigation  district  laws  of  Oregon  are 
conceded  to  be  the  best  of  their  type.  The 
taxes  to  meet  the  principal  and  interest  upon 
bonds  are  assessed  against  all  lands  in  the 
district  and  are  entered  upon  the  county  as- 
sessment roll  by  the  county  assessor  and  the 
tax  is  collected  by  the  county  treasurer  and 
accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
municipal  taxes  and  the  collection  thereof 
is  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
taxes  of  the  county.  If  the  taxes  levied  are 
not  paid  promptly,  the  property  is  sold  at  a 
tax  sale  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Bonds  exempt  from  taxes  and  secured  by 
good  farm  land  are  very  attractive  at  this 
time  

During  the  past  year  it  is  estimated  that 
securities  of  American  railways  have  de- 
preciated $2,500,000,000  in  market  value 
These  bonds  and  shares  are  not  only  owned 
directly  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
vestors, but  they  are  owned  indirectly  by  mil- 
lions of  bank  depositors  and  holders  of  life- 
insurance  policies.  About  one-twelfth  of  our 
national  wealth  is  invested  in  railways,  and 
such  a  great  depression  in  market  values  as 
has  been  seen  in  recent  months  reaches  home 
to  all  the  people. 

But  while  market  prices  have  been  going 
down  the  service  that  the  railways  are  giving 
the  nation  has  been  expanding.  Never  before 
have  the  railways  carried  such  an  amount  of 
tonnage  as  they  are  now  moving. 

The  depreciation  in  railway  securities  is 
partly  due  to  the  world-wide  readjustment 
of  values,  and  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  railways  have  been  compelled  to  pay  war 
prices  for  everything  they  buy,  while  receiv- 
ing peace  prices  for  the  products  they  selL 
The  first  factor  is  beyond  human  control,  but 
the  second  factor  is  within  the  control  of  the 
government.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  regulates  railway  rates  for 
service,  has  given  some  measure  of  relief  to 
the  Eastern  carriers,  and  in  all  probability 
will  grant  them  further  relief  very  shortly. 
It  is  the  Eastern  roads  that  are  hardest  hit 
by  war  conditions.  The  Western  roads  will 
have  a  hearing  before  the  commission  in  De- 
cember. 

It  can  be  stated  here  that  the  policy  of 
the  government  will  be  to  maintain  railway 
credit  and  operating  efficiency.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  allow  a  gen- 
eral reduction  in  railway  dividends,  because 
the  authorities  at  Washington  realize  that  a 
sound  transportation  system  is  vitally  essen- 
tial not  only  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war,  but  to  national  prosperity  after  the 
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war.  The  shares  of  well-managed  American 
railways  are  now  selling  at  the  lowest  prices 
in  many  years ;  they  can  be  purchased  by  in- 
vestors with  the  assurance  that  the  govern- 
ment regards  the  maintenance  of  railway 
credit  as  an  essential  part  of  the  war  pro- 
gramme.   

The  Home  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  California  has  been  permitted  to  sell 
50,000  shares  capital  stock  at  $30  per  share 
net-  All  of  the  stock  has  been  subscribed, 
pending  increase  of  capital.  The  company 
will  start  with  $500,000  capital  and  a  surplus 
of  $1,000,000.  

The  houses,  streets,  and  roads  in  Malta 
are  built  of  nearly  white  stone,  and  during 
the  summer  months  these  reflect  the  sun's 
rays  so  strongly  that  colored  glasses  are 
largely  worn  by  both  the  native  population 
and  foreigners.  Many  sizes  and  forms  of 
frames  and  many  different  colors  of  glass  are 
used. 

Heretofore  goggles  have  been  imported 
from  England  and  Italy,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  American  manufacturers  should 
not  meet  this  competition  in  both  quality  and 
price.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
freight  transportation  from  the  United  States 
to  Malta  at  the  present  time,  but  it  would  be 
possible  to  send  such  goods  through  the  mails, 
at  least  in  sufficient  quantities  to  build  up  a 
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demand  which   could  be  well   supplied  when 
conditions  become  normal. 


Owing  to  the  turn  of  events  in  Russia 
and  Italy,  and  the  promise  that  these  events 
may  lengthen  the  war,  weakness  developed 
in  November  in  what  are  known  as  the 
Allied  bonds — that  is,  the  Anglo-French. 
United  Kingdom,  French  Cities',  and  Canadian 
bonds.  These  bonds,  counting  the  par  values 
at  which  they  are  to  be  redeemed  at  maturity, 
now  yield  from  7  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent., 
the  latter  yield  being  for  the  bonds  of  French 
cities.  It  is  remarked  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  these  conditions  "have  offered 
investors  an  opportunity  to  buy  into  them  on 
better  terms  than  have  ever  been  available 
before"  Willing  buyers  for  these  sei-urities, 
however,  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  greatest 
declines  as  indicated  by  the  recoveries  that 
at  once  set  in.  A  typical  example  was  the 
Anglo-French  5  per  cent,  notes,  which,  after 
selling  at  &9J/i,  recovered  to  a  closing  price 
of  90^4.  Or  the  less  active  American  For- 
eign Securities  5s,  which  from  a  low  price 
of  92$i  recovered  to  94J^.  Such  buying  as 
that  was  not  for  the  purposes  of  support,  but 
"buying  for  investment  by  those  confident  of 
the  cause  of  the  governments  concerned  and 
satisfied  that  whatever  the  developments  in 
Russia  and  Italy,  the  ultimate  result  is  not  in 
doubt." 
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FRITZ   KREISLER  RETIRES. 


The  Great  Violinist  Explains  His  Position  Toward 
America  and  Austria. 


(Fritz  Kreisler,  the  violinist,  has  announced 
his  virtual  retirement  from  the  concert  stage 
for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  asked  for  a 
general  release  from  contracts  outstanding  by 
which  he  would  have  earned  $85,000  in  con-  i 
certs  that  he  had  yet  to  play  this  season. 
The  following  is  a  statement  contributed  by 
Mr.  Kreisler  to  the  New  York  Times  explana- 
tory of  his  present  action  and  of  his  conduct 
during  the  war.) 

There  have  been  continuous  statements  in 
Pittsburg  papers  designed  to  prejudice  and 
arouse  public  opinion  against  me.  It  has  been 
said  that  I  am  an  Austrian  officer  on  fur- 
lough and  that  my  funds  were  sent  abroad 
to  give  comfort  to  enemy  arms.  In  this 
morning's  papers  these  statements  are  intensi- 
fied by  positive  and  violent  accusations  to 
that   effect. 

These  statements  are  utterly  baseless  and 
untrue. 

I  am  not  on  furlough  here.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  July,  1914,  I  served  for 
six  weeks  as  a  reserve  officer  of  the  Austrian 
army  on  the  Russian  front  and  after  re- 
ceiving a  wound  was  pronounced  an  invalid 
and  honorably  discharged  from  any  further 
service.  There  has  been  no  attempt  what- 
ever by  my  government  to  recall  me  into 
service. 

It  is  true  that  I  sent  money  to  Austria. 

I  have  sent  a  small  monthly  allowance  to 
my  father,  a  medical  doctor  and  professor 
of  zoology,  who  had  lost  everything  during 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Austrian  territory  in 
October,  1914,  and  has  been  prevented  by  a 
subsequent  paralytic  stroke  from  exercising 
his  profession.  He  is  seventy-four  years 
old. 

I  have  sent  monthly  allowances  to  the  or- 
phan children  of  some  artists,  personal  friends 
of  mine,  who  fell  in  the  war. 

In  fulfillment  of  a  pledge  undertaken  by 
my  wife,  at  the  deathbed  of  some  Russian 
and  Serbian  wounded  prisoners  whom  she 
nursed  during  my  stay  at  the  front,  I  have 
sent  eleven  individual  monthly  allowances  to 
their  destitute  orphans  in  Russia  and  Serbia 
through  the  medium  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Berne,    Switzerland. 

The  bulk  of  my  earnings,  however,  has 
gone  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Artists,  founded 
by  me  for  the  purpose  of  extending  help  to 
stranded  artists  and  their  dependents  regard- 
less   of    their    nationality-.       For    fully    three 


years  my  contributions  were  the  sole  and 
unique  support  of  seventeen  British,  Russian, 
French,  and  Italian  artists  and  their  entire 
families  who  found  themselves  stranded  and 
utterly  destitute  in  Austria  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

I  have  been  bitterly  and  violently  attacked 
by  Chauvinists  in  Vienna  for  diverting  my 
earnings  to  that  channel.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  am  in  honor  bound  to  state  that  I  have 
never  been  rebuked  for  my  actions  by  any 
official  of  my  government. 

I  have  not  sent  a  penny  to  Austria  since 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  war, 
and  I  have  not  had  a  word  from  abroad  for 
fully  eight  months. 

The  ironical  aspect  of  the  situation  is  that 
some  threescore  of  British,  French,  Russian, 
and  Italian  children  may  now  be  actually 
dying  of  want  because  I,  technically  their 
enemy,  am  prevented  by  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try,  their   friend  and  ally,   from  saving  them. 

During  every  minute  of  my  three  years'  stay 
in  this  country  I  have  been  conscious  of  my 
duty  to  it  in  return  for  its  hospitality.  I 
have  obeyed  its  laws  in  letter  and  in  spirit, 
and  I  have  not  done  anything  that  might  be 
construed  in  the  least  as  being  detrimental 
to  it.  Not  a  penny  of  my  earnings  has  ever, 
nor  will  it  ever,  contribute  to  the  purchase  of 
rifles  and  ammunition,  no  matter  where  and 
in  whatsoever  cause.  The  violent  political 
issues  over  the  world  have  not  for  an  instant 
beclouded  my  fervent  belief  in  true  art  as 
the  dead  centre  of  all  passions  and  strife, 
as  the  sublime  God-inspired  leveler  of  things, 
as  the  ultimate  repacifier,  rehumanizer,  and 
rebuilder  of  destroyed  bridges  of  understand- 
ing between   nations. 

It  is  to  the  cause  of  crystallizing  and  puri- 
fying this  true  vocation  of  art  and  to  the 
preservation  and  marshaling  of  its  forces,  the 
priesthood  of  artists  all  over  the  world, 
against  the  coming  day  of  their  mission,  that 
every  penny  of  my  earnings  has  been  and 
shall  be  devoted  as  long  as  I  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  my  profession.  No  sordid 
consideration  of  my  material  welfare  enters 
for  a  moment  into  my  mind.  After  four 
years'  successful  tour  of  this  country,  I  have 
less  money  to  my  name  than  many  a  pros- 
perous bank  clerk.  I  have  no  personal  in- 
terests at  stake.  I  shall  serve  the  cause  I 
am  devoted  to  undismayed  by  personal  attacks 
as  long  as  I  shall  be  permitted  to  and  so  long 
as  the  deep  sentiment  and  feeling  I  bear  this 
country  will  not  be  thrown  into  conflict  with 
the  fundamental  and  unalterable  principles  of 
my  honor  as   a  man   and   artist.      I   make  no 
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appeal   for  sympathy,  but  for  justice  and  re- 
spect 

But  come  what  may,  my  deep  gratitude  for 
past  kindness,  hospitality,  and  love  shown  me 
by  the  American  public  will  be  forever  en- 
graved in  my  heart. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Belgium's  Calvary. 
— What  are  you  doing  seated  there,  with  your  head 

wrapped  in  your  cloak? 
— What  are  you  doing  crouched  there,  with  your 

chin  upon  your  hand? 
— What  are  you  doing  lying  there,  with  your  eyes 

fixed    on   the   sky? 
— We    are   waiting    for    the    sun   to    rise    upon  the 

waters, 
— And  for  the  morn  to  follow  on  the  night. 
— We  are  waiting  for  the  dead  to  awake.    .     .     . 

What  is  lacking,  O  my  Country,  to   thy  Calvary? 

Didst  thou  not  fall  three  times  beneath  the  cross — 

At  Liege,  at  Namur,  and  at  Antwerp? 

Wert  thou  spared  their  spitting  and  their  insults, 

Their  mockeries  and  their  blows? 

Didst  thou  not  bleed  beneath  a  crown  of  thorns? 

Didst  thou  not  feel  the  nails  pierce  thy  flesh — 

Dinant,  Termonde,  Andenne,  Tamines? 

Didst  thou   not  ask  to   drink,    and  taste 

The  gall  on  mocking  sponge, 

While   underneath   thee,   at   thy   feet, 

The  soldiers  cast  upon  thy  vestures  lots? 

And  yet  the  earth  did  not  join  in  thy  mourning, 

The  heavens  were  not  overcast  and  black, 

No  loving  hands  were   near  to  lay  thee 

Tenderly  in  thy  tomb. 

And    now,    not    three    days    but    three    years    have 

passed 
Since  thou  fellst,  like  too  ripe  fruit,  into  thy  grave, 
Since  they   rolled   the   stone  in   place  and   set  the 

seals, 
And  still  the  dead  have  not  arisen  again.     .     .     . 

— What  are  you  doing  seated  there,  with  your 
head    wrapped    in  your   cloak? 

— What  are  you  doing  lying  there,  with  eyes 
fixed    on    the    sky? 

— What  are  you  doing  crouched  there,  with  your 
chin  upon  your  hand? 

— We  are  listening  to  the  reapers  sharpening  their 
scythes. 

— We  are  breathing  in  the  perfume  of  our  coun- 
try's fields. 

—We  are  watching  the  paling  of  the  morning  star. 
— Entile  Cammaerts,  in   the  Yale  Review. 


The  Nervy  Nine. 
There    were    eight    with    me   at    Valcartier, 
Nine  of  us  all  in  a  tent; 
I   could  tell  you  the  name  of  ev'ry  one, 
Of   every    single    son-of-a-gun 
(And  they've  all  gone  somehow  one  by  one 
Like  the  ten  little  nigger  boys  went). 
But  yon    wouldn't  know   Big  Ben  from  Jim, 
Or   "Shorty"    from   Sam,   or   "Red"    from   "Slim," 
And   even   Long  Alec,  you   wouldn't  know   him. 
So   my   breath  would   be  misspent. 

There  were  nine  of  us   camped  at  West  Down 
South, 
And  nine  of  us  crossed  to   France; 
And   we  grew  to   savvy  each  other's  gaits 
When   all   of  a  sudden  we   fouled   the   Fates, 
And   the   only   one   left   of  all   us  mates 
Is  me  by   the  grace   of  Chance! 
In    one    short    week  there    were    four    went    West, 
Four   of  the  whitest,   four  of  the  best, 
Pushing  up  daisies  with  all  the  rest 
That  fell  in  the  big  advance. 

Then  Alec  got  his  in  a  bomb  attack 
And    he'll    never    scrap    again ; 
He's  over  in   Blighty  merry  and  bright, 
Lucky,  poor  chap,  it  wasn't  bis  right, 
We  simply  could  not  get  him  in  that  night 
As  he  lay  out  there  in  the  rain. 
Then    Red   bobs   up   and  gets  himself  hit, 
And  tough  as  he  is,  I  was  scared  a  bit; 
But  we'll  see  him  again  when  they  pass  him  fit 
For    the    reinforcement    train. 

Then  Ben  and  Slim  went  for  officers'  jobs 
(How    they    love    a    Sam    Browne   belt!). 
Now  I  guess  I  could  beat  'em  both  out  of  sight 
In   holding  my  men  in  the  thick  of  a  fight. 
But  I  only  just  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
And    I'm    damned    if   I    ever   spelt. 
But   Ben   has  dropped   an  "h"  in  his  life, 
And   I've  seen  him  eat  peas  with  a  knife. 
And  the  other  guy,  Slim,  has  some  kind  of  a  wife. 
And   that's  where  the  pinch  is  felt! 

And   so   I'm   left  alone  of  the  bunch 
(They  called   us  the  Nervy  Nine). 
If  I   have  my  eye  on  old   Blighty  now. 
Do  you  blame  me,  boys,   if  I   feel  somehow 
A  trifle   fed  up,   and   sick  of  the  row 
And   the  fag  of  the  firing  line? 
Ah,    if   they   could   only   come   back  again, 
The  men  that   I  knew-  on   Salisbury  Plain, 
But  they  won't,  so  I  guess  I  must  stand  the  strain 
Till  the  Germans  give  me  mine. 
— From  "Odes  to  Trifles,"  by  R.  3f.  Eassie.     Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company. 


Dogs  are  being  used  in  the  war  for  nu- 
merous purposes.  In  the  Sanitary  Corps  they 
seek  out  the  wounded  and  carry  succor  to 
men  isolated  or  missed.  This  is  a  lesser  duty 
than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties. They  act  as  sentinels ;  as  despatch- 
bearers  to  carry  messages  to  and  fro  between 
detached  squads  or  posts;  as  guards  for  pris- 
oners, camps,  and  supply  stations ;  as  con- 
voys and  haulers  of  small  vehicles,  such  as 
light  guns,  mitrailleuses,  and  sleighs.  They 
are  perhaps  the  only  effective  means  to  de- 
stroy the  dreaded  trench  rats  and  other  four- 
footed  vermin  which  infest  the  underground 
works  and  trenches  in  France  and  Belgium. 


What  Becomes  of  the  Money  that  Rich 
Men  Leave? 

Are  your  heirs  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
burden  of  caring  for  money  they  have  not 
earned  ?  Can  you  not  recall  young  people 
who  have  been  injured  by  having  large  sums 
of  money  left  them;  who  were  the  victims 
of  hangers-on  and  parasites  ?  Are  you  will- 
ing to  subject  your  son  or  daughter  to  such 
a  risk  ? 

By  making  a  will  and  appointing  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  as 
executor  and  trustee,  you  can  regulate  the 
income  of  your  heirs,  and  If  you  desire  can 
arrange  to  give  them  control  of  the  principal 
as  they  show  fitness  to  handle  it. 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  with 
you  the  matter  of  having  your  own  attorney 
write  your  will  and  of  appointing  a  competent 
executor  and  trustee. 

Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

My  Wife. 

The  supposed  teller  of  this  amusing  story, 
a  commercial  gentleman  of  forty-nine,  is 
challenged  by  a  novelist  to  write  a  book : 

'"There  isn't  one  of  you,"  he  asserted, 
"who  could  write  down  the  simple  happenings 
of  daily  life  without  prejudice,  your  relations 
with  those  around  you,  your  ideas,  words, 
acts,  what  you  think" — he  paused,  and  look- 
ing round  us,  added — "or  don't  think.  You 
will  accuse  others  and  excuse  yourself.  It 
will  never  be  your  fault.  You  will  never 
be  just  a  silly,  potty  little  person/'  I  caught 
his  eye  and  found  it  offensive.  "Your  book 
will  be  just  one  long  complaint  of  others. 
You  will  figure  yourself  in  heroics,  exaggerate 
this ;  omit  that." 

I  told  him  with  some  justifiable  heat  that 
I  should  not  think  of  doing  such  a  thing. 

"Try  and  see."  he  urged. 

And  so  we  have  the  inception  of  the  great 
storv-  The  author  has  done  an  admirably 
amusing  pieec  of  work  and  we  ought  to  hear 
more  of  him.  Humor  in  novels  is  far  too 
rare. 

My  Wife.  Bv  Edward  Burke.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Self  and  Nature. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  metaphysical  age, 
and  we  may  therefore  welcome  even  such  an 
effort  to  keep  the  light  burning  as  is  evi- 
denced by  Professor  De  Wirt  H.  Parkers 
"The  Self  and  Nature."  It  is  hardly  possible 
within  such  brief  available  limits  to  review 
a  work  of  such  comprehensiveness  or  to  do 
more  than  indicate  its  scope.  The  chapters 
on  "The  Self  and  the  Mind"  and  "Personal 
Identity,"  while  by  no  means  the  most  inter- 
esting, are  the  most  novel.  Other  essays  on 
"Time,"  "Causality,"'  and  "Space"  are  sug- 
gestive and  significant.  So,  too,  is  the  dis 
cussion  of  "The  Unity  of  Mind." 

But  there  will  be  by  no  means  a  unanimity 
of  praise  for  many  of  the  author's  con- 
clusions, nor  for  the  haphazard — one  might 
say  dogmatic — methods  by  which  they  are 
attained.  The  chapter  on  "The  Relation  Be- 
tween Mind  and  Body"  is  marked  by  a  nar- 
row horizon  and  loose  reasoning.  That  the 
soul  constructs  the  body  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  fact  that  changes  in  consciousness 
are  at  once  reflected  by  the  body,  that  fear 
will  produce  diabetes,  and  that  hypochondria 
will  kill.  The  soul,  says  the  author,  does 
not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  body  as 
a  musician  to  his  instrument,  since  "it  is  not 
true  that  the  musician  exists  apart  from  his 
instrument.  Take  from  him  his  violin  or  his 
piano,  and  his  musicianly  self  is  gone." 
Surely  there  was  never  a  more  amazing 
statement.  Ysaye  ceases  to  be  a  musician 
when  he  lays  down  his  violin.  This  seems  to 
be  materialism  gone  mad.     Professor  Parker 


must  be  lonely  in  a  world  of  philosophy  that 
is  unitedly  busy  in  its  contemptuous  repudia- 
tion of  just  such  thinking  as  this.  Small 
wonder  that  the  author  should  conclude  his 
chapter  with  the  assertion  that  the  soul  can 
have  no  existence  without  the  body,  or  that 
he  should  say  elsewhere  that  "the  philoso- 
pher must  recognize  that  nature  did  not  in- 
tend that  the  individual  should  survive."  But 
the  philosopher  has  no  such  recognition — quite 
the  contrary- 

7=£  5zt,f  and  Nature.     By  De  Witt  H.  Parker. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press;  §2. 
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There  Is  No  Death. 

War  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  the  poets, 
and  now  we  learn  of  still  another.  Richard 
Molesworth  Dennys  was  trained  as  a  doctor, 
but  having  no  heart  in  that  business,  says  his 
friend  Desmond  Coke,  who  writes  a  preface, 
he  was  working  with  Gordon  Craig  at  Flor- 
ence when  the  war  broke  out.  Unable  to 
secure  a  medical  appointment,  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  and 
became  captain  before  the  end  of  1914.  He 
was  wounded  at  Contalmaison  during  the 
battle  of  the  Somme  and  died  twelve  days 
later  at  Rouen  in  his  thirty-second  year. 

The    poems    are    of    a    singularly    delicate 
texture,    fine    thought    finely    and    simply    ex- 
pressed.    Here  is  one  small  and  quotable  ex- 
ample entitled  "Carpe   Diem" : 
Summer  flowers  can   not  live   forever: 

Roses  at  the  touch  of  Winter  die; 
Friend  from  friend  the  hand  or  Death  can  sever. 

Who  will  be  the  next,  love?     You  or  I? 

Catch  the  moments — swiftly  Time  is  flying — 
Cul!  the  roses  while  the  Summer's  sure, 

Weep    not   that    the    blooms    of   Youth    are    dying. 
Love,  true  love,  lives  on  forevermore. 

"These  Is  No  Death."  By  Richard  Dennys. 
New   York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.25. 


The  Cruise  of  the  Corwin 

By  JOHN  MUIR 

Edited  by  William  Frederic  Bade 

P'YERY  lover  of  nature  and  travel  books  will 
relish  this  volume  describing  John  Muir's 
adventures  and  experiences  while  a  member  of 
the  Corwin  expedition  to  the  far  North  in  search 
of  the  Arctic  explorer  De  Long.  It  is  full  of 
keen  observations  and  delightful  descriptions  and 
will    rank  as  one    of    John   Muir's  best  books. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white.     $2.75  net. 
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Closed  Lips. 
"Closed  Lips"  purports  to  be  merely  a 
record  of  social  diversions,  although,  follow- 
ing "George  Vane,"  the  name  of  the  author, 
appears,  in  parenthesis,  another,  that  of  Yis- 
conde  de  Sarmento.  This  accounts  for  the 
un-British  cynicism  of  the  book  and  peculiar 
abruptnesses  of  style.  The  author,  however, 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  social  cus- 
toms of  the  English  upper  class,  writing  of 
the  class  described,  apparently,  to  entertain 
avowedly  frivolous  readers  with  the  elegant 
vices  of  the  social  elect,  until  he  suddenly 
springs  a  tilt  against  the  English  law  which 
will  allow  a  faithless  husband  to  separate  her 
child  from  a  blameless  but  rebellious  wife. 
The  novel  is  only  mediocre  in  merit. 

Closed    Lips.      By    George    Vane.      New     York: 
John  Lane  Company;   $1.40  net. 


The  Battle  for  the  Classics. 

The  strain  of  war  has  brought  many  read- 
justments, and  not  the  least  of  these  in  the 
field  of  education.  Men  are  asking  whether 
radical  innovations  are  not  necessary  to  meet 
the  new  conditions  and  demands.  The  clas- 
sical studies  in  the  curriculum  have  come 
under  fire  and  rigorous  attacks  have  been 
made  upon  them  by  men  who  consider  them- 
selves intensely  "practical."  The  army  of  de- 
fense mobilized  in  a  great  conference  at 
Princeton  last  June. 

At  this  conference  were  marshaled  men 
prominent  and  successful  in  all  lines,  a  note- 
worthy array.  The  addresses  delivered  there, 
as  well  as  the  opinions  of  other  leaders  of 
thought,  have  been  collected  in  a  volume 
edited  by  that  prince  of  humanists,  Dean  An- 
drew F.  West  of  Princeton.  These  addresses 
make  interesting  reading.  They  deal,  to  be 
sure,  with  the  practical  side  of  the  question ; 
with  the  influence  of  the  study  of  the  classics 
upon  other  studies,  with  their  educational 
value,  with  statistics  regarding  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  of  classical  training  as  com- 
pared with  those  lacking  it,  and  many  other 
related  topics.  But  the  keynote  was  that  to 
eliminate  the  classics  on  the  ground  of  alleged 


impracticality  is  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
pennacy  of  that  very  material  outook  upon 
life  which  has  given  rise  to  the  German 
menace  which  the  world  is  now  fighting.  We 
are  struggling  for  the  preservation  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  questions  of  material  gain  and  power 
are  trifles  in  comparison  with  maintaining  in- 
tact and  building  up  the  finer  side  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  side  that  is  inseparably  connected 
with  and  depends  upon  the  literature  of  the 
classics. 

Value  of  tee  Classics.  Addresses  delivered 
at  the  conference  of  June,  1917.  Edited  by  An- 
drew F.  West.  Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press:    $1.50   net. 

"  Booze." 

Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.,  calls  his 
book  "Ammunition  for  Final  Drive  on 
Booze" — an  ugly  and  clumsy  title.  Presum- 
ably he  intends  it  as  a  sort  of  vade  mecum 
for  the  prohibition  speaker,  something  to 
which  he  may  turn  for  facts,  views,  and 
guesses.  It  consists  of  extracts  from  news- 
papers, fragments  of  speeches,  opinions  of 
reformers,  reports  of  meetings,  and  scraps  of 
verse.  They  are  thrown  together  without 
much  attempt  at  arrangement,  but  we  are 
given  a  copious  topical  index  that  will  be 
helpful  in  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  ammu- 
nition that  may  be  helpful  at  the  moment. 

Ammixitios  fob  Final  Drive  on  Booze.  By 
Louis  Albert  Banks.  D.  D.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls   Company;    $1.50. 


Gulliver  s  Travels. 
The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
so  attractive  an  edition  of  a  classic  that 
grows  younger  with  time.  They  have  wisely 
secured  an  introduction  by  Padraic  Colum, 
and  twelve  illustrations  in  color  by  Willy 
Pogany,  as  well  as  numerous  line  drawings 
and  decorations.  There  could  be  no  better 
volume  for  presentation  to  an  appreciative 
recipient. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  By  Jonathan  Swift. 
Edited  by  Padraic  Colum.  Presented  by  Willy 
Pogany.     Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2. 


The  Romance 
of  Old  Japan 

By  Elizabeth  W.  ChampneT 
and  Frere  Champney 

So.       Fully     ninstrated     in     Color     and 
Black  and  "White,  $3.50  Xet. 

Uniform  with  Mrs.  Champney's 
Romance  of  Old  Belsrium.  A  beauti- 
ful gift  boot.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  volume  the  author  has  had  the 
co-operation  of  Frere  Champnev,  who 
assisted  her  in  the  writing  of 
Romance  of  Old  Bclsium.  He  con- 
tributes a  chapter  on  Japanese  archi- 
tecture, a  subject  on  which  he  is  an 
acknowledged  authority.  There  are 
color  reproductions  from  Frere 
Champney's  paintings,  sketches  bv 
the  famous  Hokusai,  photographs, 
and  many  other  illustrations. 

Mre.  Champney  13  the  author  of 
The  Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux. 
The  Romance  of  the  BonrboD  Cha- 
teaux, The  Romance  of  French  Ab- 
beys, Roman  Villas,  and  Imperial 
Rome. 

London 


Sew  York  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


Briefer  Reviews. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  Christ- 
mas miracle  play  by  Florence  Converse.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Blessed  Birthday,"  and  it  deals 
in  the  frankest  way  with  supposed  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  youthful  Jesus.  The  price  is 
75  cents. 

"Modernist  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  by 
Ray  Oakley  Miller  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.; 
SO  cents),  is  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  story 
of  Jesus  from  scholastic  tradition  and  to  give 
it  a  human  reality  and  a  place  in  the  prac- 
tical life  of  the  day. 

Let  us  practice  economy  in  food,  if  not  in 
books.  Here  is  a  new  volume  warning  us 
against  waste  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  entitled 
"Practical  Food  Economy."  Its  author  is 
Alice  Gitchell  Kirk  and  it  is  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  recent  cable  informs  the  Century  Com- 
pany that  Madeline  Z.  Doty,  author  of  "Short 
Rations :  An  American  Woman  in  Germany" 
(.1915-1916),  has  arrived  at  Peking,  China. 
Miss  Doty-  is  en  route  to  Petrograd,  where 
she  will  remain  for  some  time,  during  which 
she  will  write  a  series  of  articles  on  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  in  the  Russian  capital. 

"Victorious  revolutions  are  rendered  pos- 
sible only  by  lost  campaigns,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  us  Prussians  that  we  have 
not  lost  a  campaign  since  Jena.  Yes,  my  dear 
readers,  it  was  in  truth  a  misfortune,  for  had 
Prussia  been  only  once  overcome  the  'old 
bankrupt  firm/  the  dynasty,  would  have  been 
long  since  extinguished  and  the  present  war 
would  not  have  come  to  pass.  For  then  would 
not  have  arisen  the  arrogant  dreams  of  a 
world   empire  and  the  pan-Germanism  of  to- 


day."' These  sentences  are  from  Hermann 
Fernau's  book,  "The  Coming  Democracy"  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  written  by  that  very  demo- 
cratic German  from  his  exile  in  Switzerland, 
whence  he  dares  not  set  foot  on  his  native 
land. 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  author  of  those 
brilliant  novels,  "Tante"  and  "The  Encoun- 
ter," has  been  engaged  in  Red  Cross  work 
in  France  for  some  rime  past-  A  recent  let- 
ter to  the  Century  Company,  her  publishers, 
informs  them  that  she  is  about  to  transfer 
her  energies  to  American  Red  Cross  work, 
and  there  is  a  hint  that  during  the  rare  mo- 
ments when  she  is  free  her  pen  has  not  been 
idle, 

Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell,  whose  book.  "The 
Night  Court  and  Other  Verse,"  contained  some 
of  the  most  poignant  poetry  written  in  recent 
years,  has  arrived  in  Xew  York  from  her 
bungalow  in  California.  She  informed  her 
publishers,  the  Century  Company,  that  she  will 
sail  shortly  for  Europe  with  the  intention  of 
penetrating  into  Germany  in  an  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  present  conditions  there.  Mrs. 
Young's  husband,  William  Sanborn  Young, 
the  talented  artist,  will  accompany  her  on  this 
trip  and  will  illustrate  any  material  she  may 
gather. 

Henri  Barbusse,  author  of  "Under  Fire," 
the  war  book  describing  with  detail  the  daily 
life  of  a  squad  of  soldiers  in  the  French 
army,  of  which  E.  P-  Dutton  &  Co.  recently 
published  a  translation,  is  a  young  French 
writer  and  editor  who  began  his  literary  ca- 
reer some  ten  years  ago  with  a  small  volume 
of  verse.  Following  this  came  two  or  three 
realistic  novels.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
had  been  for  some  time  editor  of  a  woman's 
magazine  in  Paris  similar  to  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  called  Je  Sais  Tout.  When  the 
war  came  he  enlisted  and  was  soon  made  the 
leader  of  a  squad. 


ANOTHER  of  Parrish's  absorb- 
ing  stories  of  thrilling  adventure 
and  clean  romance.  It  is  a  tale  of 
the  middle  west  j  ust  before  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  and  the  plot  of 
the  story  turns  upon  the  thwarting 
by  a  young  army  officer  of  the 
devilish  schemes  of  a  notorious 
Mississippi  River  gambler  against 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  southern 
planter.  As  a  romance  it's  one  of 
the  author's  best  and  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  season's  fiction. 

All  Bookstores 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO, 

Publishers 
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Amusing,  but  often  moving. 
Captain     Bairnsfatber,     tbe 
famous      caricaturist.      who 
"made    the    Empire   laugh," 
tells  bis  own  experiences. 

12".    Illustrated.     J1.50. 

The    most    widely    read    and 
talked   of  book   in   America. 
The      Chicago      News      says 
"Empey     gives     the     actual 
sights      and      sounds 
of  battle." 

Berger      B       sa 

"The  French  Mr.   Britllng." 
The   N.    Y.   Times  says:    "It 
Is  easy  to  believe  that  this 
novel  is  literature." 

IT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS 

New  York          G. 

P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS          London 

THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

Emily  Does  Her  Best. 

This  is  a  war  story  of  South  Africa  and  of 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  Lourenco  Marques. 
Miss  Emily  Trevor-Ward  has  come  out  from 
England  to  meet  her  brother,  but  she  finds 
that  he  has  been  delayed  and  will  not  arrive 
for  several  days.  But  a  pretty  and  vulgar 
little  lady  purporting  to  be  her  brother's  wife 
does  arrive,  much  to  Emily's  consternation, 
since  she  did  not  know  that  her  brother  was 
married  and  is  far  too  unsuspicious  to  realize 
that  she  is  witnessing  one  of  the  little  cus- 
toms of  the  country  and  that  the  "marriage" 
has  been  only  of  the  most  informal  nature. 
When  Trevor-Ward  eventually  arrives  there 
are  complications,  and  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  author,  who  seems  of  a  different  opin- 
ion, we  may  say  that  Trevor-Ward  richly  de- 
served the  horsewhip. 

The  story  itself  is  insignificant  from  the 
fiction  point  of  view,  but  the  picture  of  war 
conditions  in  South  Africa  is  evidently  drawn 
from  life. 

Emily  Does  Her  Best.  By  Mrs.  Horace  Trem- 
lett.     New  York:  John   Lane   Company;   $1.40. 

Liebknecht's  Suppressed  Book. 

Among  the  predominant  figures  of  the 
great  war  Karl  Liebknecht  stands  out  in  the 
forefront.  It  is  a  pathetic  and  tragic  figure, 
for  his  heroic  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  the 
German  war  mania  were  not  crowned  with 
success  and  he  did  not  have  the  satisfaction 
of  enduring  the  kind  of  martyrdom  that  has 
endeared  the  name  of  Cardinal  Mercier  to 
all  the  world.  Instead  he  languishes  in  a 
German  prison  cell  while  those  who  should 
have  stood  by  him  in  his  struggle  have  be- 
come the  tools  of  the  iron  system  which  he 
sought  to  overthrow. 

This  is  not  his  first  prison  experience.  In 
1906  he  delivered  some  lectures  on  militarism 
which  he  afterward  published  in  a  book. 
This  book  did  not  at  first  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities,  but  the  following  year 
it  was  seized  and  suppressed  and  he  himself 
was  sent  to  prison  for  a  year  and  a  halt  on 
account  of  it.  The  present  translation  is 
made  from  a  copy  of  the  book  preserved  by 
Liebknecht's  brother,  the  only  copy  obtain- 
able. 

The  views  of  the  famous  champion  of  so- 
cialism are  far  less  interesting  than  the  man 
himself  and  the  light  they  throw  on  his  per- 
sonality. These  views  are  well  known  and 
are  a  logical  development  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Marxism.  For  him  militarism  is  not 
the  spirit  that  prompts  a  nation  to  develop 
a  great  army  for  imperialistic  aggression.  It 
is  the  force  utilized  by  the  capitalistic  class 
to  maintain  a  minority's  control  over  the 
proletariat.  Its  object  is  equally  to  further 
capitalistic  aims  abroad  and  to  fight  the 
enemy  at  home.  The  book  is  a  bitter  arraign- 
ment of  the  methods  by  which  this  power  is 


On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone 

By  MILDRED  ALDRICH 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
$1.25  net 

"Those  who  read  (A  Hilltop  on  the 
Marne  *  will  know  what  a  treat  to  expect 
in  reading  this  book;  and  those  who  did  not 
will  find  in  this  an  apt  revelation  of  the 
treasures  that  they  missed." 

—  Ne-iv  York  Tribune. 

"New  Books  at  Newbegin's" 
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developed  and  maintained  and  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  employed.  There  is  plenty  to 
criticize  in  Liebknecht's  somewhat  dogmatic 
and  narrow  social  and  economic  doctrines, 
but  of  the  force  of  his  indictment  of  mili- 
taristic power  and  its  evils  there  can  be  noth- 
ing but  praise.  One  is  inclined  to  speculate 
on  what  would  be  the  effect  in  Germany  to- 
day if  his  work  could  be  circulated  there  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  If  the 
case  were  reversed  one  may  be  sure  that  Ger- 
man agents  would  see  to  it  that  a  book  of 
similar  propagandist  value  would  not  lack 
readers  among  her  enemies. 

An  added  value  is  given  to  the  book  by 
an  interesting  biographical  introduction  by  a 
personal  friend  of  the  author. 

M  i  litarism.  By  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht.  New 
York:   B.   W.  Huebsch;  $1. 


New  Adventures. 

Michael  Monohan  is  among  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  our  essayists,  first  because  he  has 
something  to  say,  and  secondly  because  he 
says  it  so  well.  He  is  also  something  of  a 
ethicist  to  the  extent  that  he  likes  to  praise 
praiseworthy  things,  to  admire  the  admirable, 
and  to  applaud  courage  and  justice.  None 
the  less  Mr.  Monahan  is  not  obtrusively  vir- 
tuous, nor  does  he  annoy  us  with  his  pieties. 
He  is  intensely  human  and  can  even  look 
upon  Broadway  with  a  certain  measure  of 
sympathetic    comprehension. 

In  this  volume  of  374  pages  Mr.  Monahan 
gives  us  about  forty  essays.  Many  of  them 
are  about  New  York.  But  he  writes  also  of 
Balzac,  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn.  In  fact  he  writes  about  every- 
thing, and  if  his  touch  is  a  light  one,  he 
allows  us  to  see  none  the  less  that  he  has 
convictions,  and  that  they  are  always  sane 
and  wholesome. 

New  Adventures.  By  Michael  Monahan.  New 
York:   George  H.    Doran  Company;   $2. 


The  Dancing  Haurs. 
This  is  the  work  of  Harold  Ohlson,  who 
has  an  easy,  agreeable  style,  a  pleasant  touch 
in  painting  the  social  diversions  of  English 
aristocracy,  and  an  utterly  shameless  ab- 
juring of  the  probabilities.  Placidly  he  has 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  East  Side  pawn- 
broker introduced  into  exclusive  circles,  in- 
stantaneously she  captures  eligibles,  serenely 
he  deprives  her  of  the  pawn-broking  parent- 
age, and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  bestows 
upon  her  lineage,  a  country  mansion,  and  a 
fortune.  The  book  belongs  to  the  hammock 
time   of  the  year. 

The      Dancing     Hours.       By     Harold     Oblson. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Art  Theatre.     By  Sheldon   Cheney.     New 
York:    Alfred   A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 

A  discussion  of  ideals  and  organization. 

The    Pixie    Out    Doors.      By    Laura    Rountree 
Smith.      Chicago:   A.    C.   McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.25. 
For  little  children. 

Nancy  First  and  Last.     By  Amy  E.  Blanchard. 
Philadelphia:  J.   B.   Lippincott   Company;    $1.25. 
A  novel. 

President     Wilson.       By     H.     Wilson     Harris. 
New   York:    Frederick  A.   Stokes   Company;    $1.75. 
From  an  English  point  of  view. 

The    Shadow    of    the    Stone.      By    Marguerite 
Bryant.     New  York:   Dumeld  &  Co.;   $1.35. 


The    Masque    of    Death.      By    John    R.    Larus. 
New    York:    Neale   Publishing   Company;    $1.50. 
A  story  of  tbe  Terror. 

Days  of  Discovery.      Bv  Bertram   Smith.      New 
York:    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
Essays    about    children. 

A     Son     of    the    City.       By    Herman     Gastrell 
Seely.     Chicago:   A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.35. 
A  novel. 

In  the  Wake  of  the  War.     By  Harold  Hodge, 
M.    A.      New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.50. 
Parliament  or  imperial  government? 

The     Foundations     of     National     Prosperity. 
By    Richard    T.    Ely,    Ralph    H.    Hess,    Charles    K. 


Leith.    and    Thomas    Nixon    Carver.       New    York : 
The   Macmillan    Company;   $2. 

Studies  in  the  conservation  of  permanent  na- 
tional   resources. 

Three  Short  Plays.  By  Granville  Barker. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown  &    Co.;   $1. 

"Rococo"  "Vote  By  Ballot,"  and  "Farewell  to 
the  Theatre." 

Over    Japan    Way.      Bv    Alfred    M.    Hitchcock. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $2. 
A    travel    book. 

Tan  Tadeusz.  By  Adam  Mickiewicz.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $2.25. 

The  life  of  Lithuania  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Professor  G.  R. 
Noyes. 

Adventures  ano  Letters  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  Edited  by  Charles  Belmont  Davis.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's   Sons;   $2.50. 

With   illustrations. 

American  Patriotic  Prose  and  Verse.  Chi- 
cago:  A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

Selected  and  edited  by  Ruth  Davis  Stevens  and 
David    Harrison    Stevens,    Ph.    D. 

Lustra.      By    Ezra    Pound.      New   York:    Alfred 
A.    Knopf;   $1.50. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Beating  "Em  to  It.     By  Chester  Cornish.     New 
York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1. 
A  short  story. 

Recollections.  By  John,  Viscount  Morley, 
O.  M.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $7.50. 

Autobiography. 

The    Arctic    Stowaways.      By    Dillon    Wallace. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
A   story. 

Contributions  Toward  a  History  of  Arabico- 
Gothic  Culture.  By  Leo  Wiener.  In  two  vol- 
umes. New  York:  Neale  Publishing  Company; 
$3.50. 

A  study  of  early  European  literature. 

Fighting  for  Peace.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
New  York:   Charles   Scribner's  Sons;   $1.25. 

The  origin,  conditions,  and  right  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

The  Life  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun.  By 
William  M.  Meigs.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
Neale  Publishing  Company;   $10. 

W  ith  twelve  rare  illustrations. 

Songs  of  Sentiment.  By  Ida  Caroline  Harrell 
Home.  New  York:  Neale  Publishing  Company; 
$1.25. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. By  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette  Campan. 
In  two   volumes.      New  York:    Brentano's. 

Done  from  the  old    French.      Pictured  by   Main 
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R.    Bocher.      Music    by    Horace    Mansion.      Deco- 
rated by  Evelyn  Paul. 

Terse  Verse.     By  Walt  Mason.     Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.30. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Oldest  House.  By  Juliet 
Wilbor  Tompkins.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company;    $1.50. 

A  novel. 

The    Campaign.      By    Fred    B.    Morrill.      New 
York:    Neale'Publistaing  Company;    $1.25. 
A  noveL 

The  American  Cavalryman.  By  Henry  F. 
Downing.  New  York:  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

A  Liberian  romance. 

Trueheart  Margery.  By  Norma  Bright  Car- 
son. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company ; 
$1.35. 

A  novel. 

Recollections  of  a  California  Pioneer.  By 
Carlisle  S.  Abbott.  New  York:  Neale  Publishing 
Company;    $1.25. 

Biography. 

Aucassin  and  Nicolete.  By  Michael  West. 
New   York :    Brentano's. 

With  personal  recollections  illustrative  of  tbe 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV,  XV,  XVI.     Illustrated. 


=Scribner  Juveniles= 


The  Boy's  King  Arthur 

Edited  by  Sidney  Lanier 

One  of  the  best  and  best-loved  treasuries  of  romance  for  young  people  (and 
all  people  who  never  grow  old),  "The  Boy's  King  Arthur,"  edited  by  Sidney 
Lanier  from  old  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  legends  of  the  Round  Table  knights,  is 
here  issued  in  a  slightly  abridged  edition  with   superb   illustrations   in  color 

by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 
J  '  $2.50  net 


Sons  of  Eli 

By  Ralph  D.  Paine 

Author  of  "Campus   Days,"  "The 
Stroke  Oar,"  etc. 

A  collection  of  related  episodes  con- 
cerning a  group  of  undergraduates,  so  com- 
bined as  to  give  a  splendid  picture  of  the 
life  at  Yale.  They  include  "A  Victory 
Unforeseen,"  "His  Code  of  Honor,"  "A 
Transaction  with  Shylock,"  "Follow  the 
Ball,"  "The  Letter  of  the  Law."  "Getting 
His  Goal,"  etc.,  and  form  a  volume  de- 
lightful to  those  who  look  either  back  or 
forward  upon  undergraduate  life. 
Illustrated.     $1.35  net 


The  Top 
of  the  Continent 

By  Robert  Sterling  Yard 

A  most  comprehensive  description,  in 
,the  form  of  fiction,  of  the  National  Parks 
of  the  United  States.  The  narrative  is 
of  a  trip  taken  through  these  parks  during 
a  summer  vacation.  In  its  course  all  the 
geography,  natural  history,  geology  are 
delightfully  conveyed  to  the  boy  or  girl 
reader.  It  is  a  story  that  should  prove 
most  inspiring  to  young  people  in  showing 
them  the  wonders  of  their  own  country. 
Illustrated.     75  cents  net 


The  Boy  Scout 

And  Other  Stories  for  Boys 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis 

This  book  takes  its  title  from  "The  Boy  Scout,"  the  first  of  its  tales;  and 
it  includes  "The  Boy  Who  Cried  Wolf."  "Blood  Will  Tell."  the  immortal  "Gal- 
legher."  and  "The  Bar  Sinister,"  Davis's  famous  dog  story.  It  is  a  fresh 
volume  added  to  what  Augustus  Thomas  calls  "safe  stuff  to  give  to  a  young 
fellow  who  likes  to  take  off  his  hat  and  dilate  his  nostrils  and  feel  the  wind  in 

his  face-"  $1.25  net 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


Fifth  Avenue,  New 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 

The  enterprising  prospector  who  will,  this 
week,  go  digging  for  nuggets  in  the  Orpheum 
claim  will  find  them  exceedingly  scarce,  al- 
though the  Orpheum  habitues  are  giving  all 
the  usual  signs  of  lively  satisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are. 

The  one  solitary  nugget  is  a  leftover,  the 
"Young  Mrs.  Stanford"  playlet  that  is  a  com- 
bination of  imitation  and  take-off  on  the 
movie  drama.  It  is  a  very  happy  idea  which 
Emily  Ann  Wellman,  the  leading  lady  and 
evident  producer,  had  a  hand  with  Edward 
Ellsner,  the  author,  in  working  out.  I  had 
supposed  it  was  all  played  in  pantomime ;  but 
no ;  the  dialogue  is  spoken  in  highly  melo- 
dramatic style,  the  action  being  speeded  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  expedition  of 
movie  dramas.  A  brilliant  stream  of  light 
illumines  the  persons  of  the  players,  and 
thick  dark  shadows  supply  a  convenient 
agency  for  accomplishing  the  effect  of  sud- 
den entrances  and  exits.  The  six  players  are 
all  very  good,  the  two  women  effective  and 
decorative.  Miss  Wellman  in  particular  grati- 
fying the  audience  by  a  dazzling  display  of 
costumes :  and  the  novelty  and  good  style  with 
which  the  idea  has  been  worked  out  is  credit- 
able to  the  originator  and  has  proved  to  be 
highly  acceptable  to  the  receptivities  of  the 
audience. 

The  rest  is — or  ought  to  be — silence,  al- 
though, as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  an 
unusual  amount  of  noise ;  made  up  of  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  the  vaudeville  pot. 
For  this  we  could  give  the  palm  in  particular 
to  Golet,  Harris,  and  Morey  in  their  alleged 
musical  melange.  Music  it  was  not,  but  merry 
it  was,  lively,  rhythmic,  and  very  much  to 
the  taste   of  the   audience. 

In  spite  of  an  occasional  miss,  Raymond 
Wilbert  does  some  clever  juggling  with  hoops, 
but  the  young  man  is  badly  in  need  of  an 
equipment  of  stage  repartee  with  which  to 
win  indulgence  for  his  occasional  flukes. 

"Bluff"  is  slap  stick,  pure  and  simple,  hut 
not  badly  done  by  the  Burt  and  Johnstone 
pair;  and  Arthur  Deagon  delivered  a  mono- 
logue which  smelt  of  cheap  whisky  and  steam 
beer.  His  act  was  hailed,  however,  by  the 
cafe-haunters  in  the  house  who  know  and 
recognize  the  type  travestied.  It  makes  one 
question  what  the  monologuists  are  going  to 
do  about  it  when  universal  prohibition  or 
liquor  restrictions  will  relegate  alcoholic 
humor  to  the  scrapheap  of  the  old-fashioned 
and  the  obsolete.  Oh  well,  something  new  will 
turn  up ;  but,  really,  the  long  and  treasured 
vitality  of  the  mother-in-law  joke,  the  all- 
night-husband  joke,  and  the  alcohol-soaked 
reveler  joke  is  cause  for  amaze. 

"The  Four  Husbands,"  one  of  those  mu- 
sical comediettas,  carefuly  constructed  on 
stereotyped  lines  to  the  taste  of  the  typical 
vaudevillian,  has  all  the  earmarks  of  its  tribe. 
No  originality,  plenty  of  the  familiar  fea- 
tures whose  popularity  is  firmly  established, 
plenty  of  girls,  plenty  of  boys,  plenty  of 
dances,  plenty  of  songs,  even-thing  runs  on 
oiled  wheels.    I  fled,  but  the  audience  liked  it. 


GRATEFUL  VARIETY. 


leap  from  the  role  of  a  young  Chicago  me- 
chanic to  that  of  Menelaus,  husband  of  the 
loveliest  Helen.  Who  can  fail  to  realize  how 
intensely  they  must  enjoy  the  variety  of  de- 
picting such  widely  different  characters,  and 
of  feeling  the  inevitable  development  of 
greater  powers   of  versatility? 

I  often  wonder  whether  they  and  their  au- 
dience would  be  in  accord  as  to  which  of  their 
several  characters  had  been  best  represented. 
Take  Mr.  Maitland,  for  instance.  Was  he 
aware  that  the  innate  seriousness  of  his  char- 
acter, a  marked  tendency  to  idealism,  made  us 
respond  to  the  calm,  gentle  spirituality  of  his 
priest  more  than  we  did  to  the  comicality  of 
his  rueful  burglar  or  the  youthful  ardor  of 
his  Paris?  And  Helene  Sullivan;  well,  the 
juiciest  role  was  that  of  the  girly-girl.  The 
part  was  cleverly  played  by  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  gave  Dolly  youthfulness,  heedlessness, 
impetuosity,  and  self-forgetfulness.  The  au- 
dience probably  considered  it  the  best  of  her 
three  impersonations,  with  Helen  of  Troy  a 
good  second,  although  her  mother  parts  are 
well  done.  There  couldn't  be  two  opinions 
about  Mr.  Howard's  couple  of  roles.  His 
Mike  Connors  was  the  real  thing;  rebellious 
youth,  kicking  violently  against  the  inevitable 
restraints  of  life  and  authority.  This  piece 
about  Young  America  starting  wrong  was  the 
real  play  of  the  afternoon  ;  the  sort  of  thing 
that  induces  reflection  and  is  an  agent  for 
good;  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  see  in  vaudeville  play- 
lets. "The  Burglar"  yields  us  the  refreshment 
of  laughter;  and,  yes,  the  audience  seemed  to 
take  kindly  to  the  burlesque  in  "Helena's  Hus- 
band," although  it  seemed  to  me  rather  dull 
and  talky. 

THE  SUNDAY  "POP." 


On  Sunday  the  national  anthem,  which  was 
played  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of 
Alfred  Hertz'  programme,  was  rendered  with 
such  majestic  and  lofty  sentiment  that  the 
thrilled  audience  united  in  a  great  demonstra- 
tion. And  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken 
Mr.  Hertz  was  immensely  pleased,  and  indeed 
really  moved  at  the  reception  accorded  by  an 
enthusiastic  public. 

The  programme,  besides  containing  the  Mo- 
zart G  Minor  Symphony,  included  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  well-known  and  well-loved  the 
"Peer  Gynt  Suite."  while  for  a  novelty  the 
Bohemian  harpist,  Mr.  Attl,  played  "Vltava," 
a  symphonic  poem  by  Smetana,  which,  in  a 
series  of  striking  movements,  depicts  the  quiet 
beginnings,  the  broad,  even  flow,  and  the 
foaming  cataracts  of  the  great  river  that  flows 
by  the  city  of  Prague. 

Water  seemed  to  flow  also  in  the  andante 
movement  of  the  Mozart  Symphony,  in  which, 

Like  waves  upon  some  lonely  beach  where  no  craft 
anchoreth, 

one  seemed  to  hear  surge  after  surge  break 
upon  the  endless  shores  of  eternity.  Possibly 
Mozart  had  no  such  thought.  But  what  would 
you  ?  Each  mind  and  heart  must  draw  its 
own  meaning  from  the  music  of  the  immortal 
symphonies. 


ECONOMY. 


We  have  very  little  occasion  for  finding 
fault  with  players  for  a  lack  of  interest  in 
their  work.  The  actor  is  on  display  and  must 
always  make  the  best  showing  he  can.  Phys- 
ically, mentally,  spiritually,  he  must  try  to 
win  us.  Yet  we  have  all  seen,  even  in  the 
young  and  eager  players,  the  deadening  effect 
of  long  runs.  The  vogue  of  the  playlet  pro- 
grammes is  working  in  some  degree  toward 
emancipating  players  from  the  mental  paraly- 
sis of  long  runs.  And  we  are  also  profiting  by 
the  new  order  of  things.  If  we  see  the  same 
set  of  players  often,  we  want  to  see  them 
under  as  many  guises  as  possible.  It  helps 
us  to  escape  from  the  monotony  of  personali- 
ties that  have  become  too  familiar  to  us  by 
being  restricted  to  one  line  of  character.  But 
the  great  thing  is  the  mental  refreshment  and 
the  development  it  affords  the  players.  Last 
week  in  the  same  afternoon  we  saw  Mr.  Mait- 
land ->s  a  shock-headed  burglar,  a  silver-haired 
pries.,  and  Paris,  Prince  of  Troy.  Helene 
Suli'van  was  the  Irish  mother  of  a  young  me- 
a  girly-girly  in  bewitching  pajamas, 
Helen  of  Troy  in  Grecian  costume; 
,    by   the    way,    she    carried    remarkably 

-.1.      Mr.    Howard    executed    a    spectacular 


About  three  years  ago  there  seemed  to  be 
some  faint  realization  that  the  world  is  on  the 
whole  rather  small,  and  that  even  a  war  in 
which  we  considered  we  had  no  part  nor  lot 
might  do  us  some  harm.  At  any  rate  people 
began  to  speak  of  economy,  of  relinquishing 
vain  show,  of  cutting  off  on  luxuries,  even  of 
wearing  out  one's  old  clothes ;  or  no,  unfash- 
ionable, not  old :  clothes  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  grow  old  in  these  times  of  rapidly 
changing  modes  since  the  twentieth  century 
was  a  debutante ;  probably  even  before  then. 
But  what  was  plain  was  that  quite  a  lot  of 
people  enjoyed  the  idea  of  economy.  For 
there  are  pleasures  of  a  sort  in  it  Have  you 
ever  noticed  the  sensation  of  deep  satisfac- 
tion with  which  one  wears  a  garment  whose 
life  has  been  carefully  and  economically  pro- 
longed by  some  process  of  renovation  ?  I 
know  a  rich  woman  whose  natural  tendencies 
have  been  thwarted  by  her  wealth.  She  was 
destined  by  nature  to  be  a  careful,  thrifty 
housewife.  That  is  her  one  modest  talent. 
Poor  thing !  In  spite  of  her  riches  and  her 
enforced  idleness  she  has  never  become  a  gen- 
uine butterfly,  and  when  occasionally  she  in- 
stinctively tries  to  follow  her  bent  toward 
economy  her  friends  and  even  her  family  have 
been  wont  to  call  her  stingy  behind  her  back. 
Yet  she  was  only  trying  to  be  true  to  type. 

And  there's  Hilda,  the  reverse  of  the  shield. 
Hilda  is  an  ancient  domestic  who  was  born  a 
spendthrift,  and  who  has  been  steadily  head- 
ing for  the  poorhouse  ever  since  she  took  her 
destiny  in  her  own  incapable  hands.  Hilda 
scorns  thrift.  She  regards  it  as  stinginess, 
and  with  one  foot,  and  that  a  rheumatic  one, 
in  the  grace  she  will  spend  her  last  cent  in 
buying  a  hat  which  is  a  cheap  edition  of  her 
dressy  mistress' :  happy  when  it  crowns  the 
edifice  of  three  and  a  half  hairs  that  remain 
on  her  poor,  addled  old  head,  because  she  is 
"in  the  style" ;  for  only  by  being  abreast  of 


the    modes    can    Hilda    retain    her    own    self-  1 
respect. 

Hilda  is  typical  of  the  American  women.  | 
Self-respect  decrees  to  each  one,  no  matter 
what  her  age,  social  condition,  or  figure, 
that  she  must  remain  in  the  style.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  restive  spirits  that  object  to 
throwing  away  perfectly  good  clothing  because 
a  group  of  enterprising  fashion  purveyors 
want  to  "get  rich  quick"  by  upsetting  modes 
as  frequently  as  possible.  But  we  are  meek, 
we  Americans.  We  are  too  busy  with  the 
thousand  and  one  interests  that  people  invent 
to  persuade  themselves  they  are  in  touch  with 
life  to  pause  and  organize  and  stop  the  fell 
activities  of  the  mode-purveyors. 

But  war  will  do  it.  Economy  will  come 
willy-nilly.  Wool,  they  tell  us,  is  getting 
scarce.  So  is  shoe  leather.  So  will  other 
articles  that  we  regard  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Millions  of  Americans  are  unaware  that 
they  are  wearing  paper  clothing  in  Germany 
and  Austria.  And  those  same  millions  scarcely 
realize  that  our  tragedy  is  beginning.  Some 
of  our  fighting  men  are  on  the  front,  but  our 
list  of  casualties  is  still  small.  Our  people 
still  overamuse  themselves,  overdress,  over- 
eat. Go  where  you  will  and  you  will  see  our 
women  just  as  modish,  as  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed as  ever,  from  the  furs  around  their 
white  throats  to  the  shopping-bags  suspended 
from  their  dainty  wrists.  The  fact  is  that 
the  luxurious,  the  pretty  things,  the  costly 
things  are  still  to  be  had,  and  so  is  the  money 
to  buy  them.  And  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  American  people  realize  that  the 
final  victory  must  be  won  by  sacrifice.  Now 
sacrifice  is  very  unpleasant.  Let's  not  think 
of  it.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of. Hold  the  cheerful  thought.  Don't  cross 
a  bridge  until  you  come  to  it,  etc 

Now  this  is  all  very  well,  but  how  about  the 
rainy  day,  the  season  of  storm  and  stress  ? 
How  about  the  coming  tempest  that  is  going 
to  beat  on  unprotected  heads  ?  It  is  not  that 
we  should  altogether  disrupt  our  world  be- 
cause Europe  is  falling  in  ruins,  but  let  us 
needfully  prepare  to  breast  the  bitter  winds 
that  are  sure  to  blow  our  waj  from  the  tem- 
pest raging  across  the  seas.  Sometimes  with 
a  thrill  of  foreboding  comes  a  realization  that 
our  possessions,  whether  they  are  our  bare 
hands  or  money  stored  in  banks,  are  no 
longer  exclusively  ours ;  and  that  we  have  need 
to  economize  in  the  present  in  order  to  be 
spendthrifts  with  aid  in  a  rapidly  approaching 
future.  America  is  having  an  ugly  character 
stamped  upon  it  by  those  whose  wealth 
is  used  only  to  obtain  the  doubtful  joys  of 
satiation.  War  may  do  such  people  good  by 
restoring  their  balance.  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
in  "Paterfamilias"  invents  a  poet  who  makes 
a  prayer  which  proves  that  he  has  a  right  to 
the  name,  and  which  expresses  in  graphic 
language  the  disease  of  the  over-rich.  "Oh 
Creator,"  he  cried,  "send  these  people  a  great 
war !  Lift  them  from  their  silk  puddle. 
Blast  the  fat  from  their  bodies  and  the  sloth 
from  their  souls.  Wash  the  paint  from  their 
faces  with  tears.  Sweep  away  the  stuffed 
meats  and  hot  pastry  and  starve  them  into  a 
clean  hunger.  Drag  them  through  hell  and 
over  death,  and  make  them  once  more  erect 
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and  hard  and  pure-minded.  Make  them  beau- 
tiful and  gay;  give  them  back  the  simpler 
love  and  valor,  the  stoic  virtues." 

Josephine   Hart    Phelps. 


The  old  fireship  was  a  weapon  of  the  same 
order  as  the  electrically  controlled  vessels 
used  off  the  Belgian  coast  by  Germany,  but 
an  unruly  weapon  that  lost  most  of  its  terrors, 
or  at  least  became  much  less  formidable, 
once  fleets  ceased  to  fight  in  masses  and  the 
line  was  finally  established  as  the  best  fight- 
ing formation.  Fireships  worked  great  havoc 
in  their  time,  and,  indeed,  it  was  only  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
they  were  virtually  discarded,  though  they  had 
long  ceased  to  be  as  effective  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were   in   the   Anglo-Dutch  wars. 


The  estimate  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  that  more  than  450,- 
000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  will  be  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1917.  This  will  be 
150,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  crop  of 
1916,  and  100,000,000  bushels  more  than  the 
average  crop  of  the  last  five  years.  This  big 
crop  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  22.05  per  cent  in  the 
acreage  planted. 
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SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Kesident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information ,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 

Sixth  Year    Opened  September  5,  1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 

Telephone  Prospect  250 

GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Marter 


Deane  School 

Montecito  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


An  Outdoor 
School  for 
Young  Boy* 


Summer 
Camp,  July 
and   August 


("■OURSES  parallel  with  the 
best  New  England  schools. 
Boys  prepared  for  any  repre- 
sentative preparatory  school. 
Graduates  now  students  at 
Thatchers',  St  Marks*.  St 
Paul's,  Andover,  and  other 
leading  preparatory  schools. 
Climate  permits  camping,  horse- 
hack  riding,  and  continuous  out- 
door life  throughout  the  year. 
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booklet  which  can 
b  e  had  for  the 
asking. 

Get  a  copy  of 
"  Trips  Around 
San  Francisco" 
published  by 
Southern  Pacific 
and  send  it  to  your 
friends   in   the    East 

Contains  description  of 
the  city's  varied  attrac- 
tions— 

Its  many  Hills  and  Won- 
derful Views ;  Market 
Street  and  the  Shopping 
District. 

Its  Hotels.  Clubs  and 
Theatres;  its  Markets 
and  Restaurants,  Busi- 
ness District  and  Money 
Houses. 

Residence  Sections, 
Schools,  Colleges  and 
Churches ;  the  Civic 
Center  and  Public  Build- 
ings, Museums,  Art  Gal- 
leries and  Monuments. 

Its  delightful  Climate 
and  the  Clothing  to 
wear;  Outdoor  Life. 

Golden  Gate  Park, 
Ocean  Beach,  China- 
town and  Portsmouth 
Square,  the  Waterfront, 
Fisherman's  Wharf, 
Latin  Quarter,  Mission 
Dolores. 

The  Bay  Cities  and 
around  the  Bay;  Oak- 
land, Berkeley,  Alameda 
and  its  Beaches. 

University  of  California 
and  Standf  ord. 

Mt.  Tamalpais  and  Muir 
Woods,  Mt.  Diablo 
Country,  Down  the  Pen- 
insula. 

Twin  Peaks  and  many 
other  auto  trips  on 
boulevard  and  highway. 

GET  A  COPY  TODAY 
at  Ticket  Offices  or  In- 
formation Bureaus. 


Southern    Pacific 

Ask    for    folder    on    the 
Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
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"Pom-Pom"  at  the  Columbia. 

Another  of  those  Henry  W.  Savage  musical 
plays  is  coming  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  next 
Monday,  December  10th,  to  begin  a  brief  en- 
gagement. It  is  "Pom-Pom,"  to  which  so 
much  praise  has  been  given  as  being  "dif- 
ferent" in  that  it  has  a  stirring  melodrama 
for  a  story  instead  of  the  usual  more  or  less 
fragmentary  plot,  and  particularly  because 
the  saucy  Mitzi  is  coming  as  its  bright  mis- 
chievous star. 

The  tiny  Mitzi,  who  gained  for  herself  in 
"The  Spring  Maid"  and  "Sari"  a  reputation 
as  the  foremost  prima  donna  and  comedienne 
at  the  same  time,  is  widely  praised  as  making 
the  most  of  opportunities  in  this  new  work 
that  she  never  had  before. 

When  "Pom-Pom"  remained  as  the  leading 
drawing  card  on  Broadway  there  seemed  little 
doubt  that  "Pom-Pom"  was  to  prove  another 
of  "The  Merry  Widows,"  "Prince  of  Pilsens," 
and  "Saris"  such  as  Henry  W.  Savage  seems 
to  have  the  ability  to  provide  at  regular  inter- 
vals. 

Careful  critics  from  one  coast  to  another 
have  placed  themselves  on  record  as  applaud- 
ing the  Savage  lavishness  in  providing  not 
only  a  famous  star,  but  a  company  of  notable 
singers,  a  great  chorus  and  orchestra,  and 
scenery  by  the  world-known  Joseph  Urban. 
Mr.  Savage  has  done  the  unusual  thing  in 
sending  across  the  country  his  New  York  or- 
ganization intact. 

The  gay  and  infectious  music  of  "Pom- 
Pom"  has  been  sung  and  phonographed  ahead 
of  the  coming  of  the  play  itself.  Such  prin- 
cipal numbers  as  "In  the  Dark,"  "Evelyn, 
Quit  Your  Devilin',"  "Mon  Desir,"  "Kiss 
Me,"  and  some  others  have  taken  their  places 
as  the  hits  of  their  time  and  are  being  sung 
from  Broadway  to  the  battle  line,  and  inas- 
much as  it  was  the  temperamental  Hugo 
Felix,  the  Frenchman  who  composed  "Madame 
Sherry."  that  wrote  the  effervescent  score  for 
"Pom-Pom,"  there  has  been  no  reason  for 
surprise  for  the  warm  welcome  given  the  joy 
ous  Mitzi  in  "Pom-Pom." 


"The  Flame"  at  the  Cort. 
To    entertain    was    the    first    consideration 
Richard    Walton     Tully    had    when    he    was 
writing   "The   Flame,"   and   the   great   success 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

5th  Sunday  Symphony  Concert 
CORT   THEATRE 

Sunday  Aft.,  Dec.  9,  at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Overture,  "Anacreon,"  Cheru- 
bini;  Symphony  No.  1,  C  major,  Beethoven; 
"A  California  Suite,"  Frederick  Jacobi;  "Le 
Carnaval  Romain,"  Berlioz. 

Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at  Cort  on  concert 
day  only. 

Next — Sun.,  Dec.  16th,  5th  "Pop"  Concert. 
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In  IUiUIU  Bdwea  Slocklra  aial  PmeQ 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  NEW  Bit  L  OF  HEADUNERS 

HARRIET  REMPEL  in  "Just  Around  tie 
Corner";  WILLIE  WESTON",  America's  Fore- 
most Singer  of  Character  Songs;  WILLIAMS 
and  WOLFUS  in  Their  Comedy  Classic, 
"Hark,  Hark,  Hark";  RALPH  DUNBAR'S 
"TEXXESSEE  TEN"  in  Ethiopian  Songs, 
Dances  and  Antics,  Introducing  Their  Famous 
Jazz  Band  with  Its  Dancing  Director,  U.  S. 
Thompson  (Slow  Kid);  MR.  and  MRS.  MEL- 
BURNE  in  a  Wide-Awake  Episode,  "On  the 
Fourth  Floor";  GEORGE  and  DICK  RATH 
in  "A  Study  of  Endurance";  "THE  FOUR 
HUSBANDS,"  with  Jack  Boyle,  Kitty  Bryan 
and  Company  of  Thirty;  WINONA  WIN- 
TER, Introducing  Her   Latest  Song  Successes. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE   ""ft^cS' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Su.      Phone  Franklin  160 

Beginning  Monday,    December    10 

Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

HENRY    W.    SAVAGE    offers 

MITZI 

The  Saucy  Star,  and  the  Famous  Comic  Opera 

"  POM  -  POM  " 

With   the   Notable    New    York    Cast    and    Spec- 
tacular Production  by  Joseph  Urban 
Another    comic    opera    production    for    Henry 
W.   Savage 


CQRJ. 


Leading  Theatre 

Fins    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  time  Sat.  night — "The   13th  Chair" 

Beginning   Monday  Night,    Dec.    10 
The  author  of  "The   Bird  of  Paradise" 
RICHARD  WALTON  TULLY  Presents 

"THE  FLAME" 

A  Thrilling,   Spectacular  Drama 

40  People — 3  Cars  of  Scenery 

Nights    and    Sat.    mat.,    50c    to    $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00    WED.    MAT. 


achieved  by  his  latest  production  is  evidence 
that  he  succeeded  in  his  aim.  But  the  fact 
that  he  was  entertaining  his  public  did  not 
prevent  Mr.  Tully  from  using  actual  facts  for 
his  play,  and  they  were  facts  which  he  gathered 
at  first  hand.  The  scene  of  "The  Flame"  is 
laid  in  a  Latin-American  republic.  It  gives 
the  playwright  ample  opportunity  to  thrill 
the  audience,  to  supply  excellent  playing  parts 
for  his  actors,  and  to  produce  a  fine  scenic 
spectacle.  All  these  elements  helped  in  giv- 
ing the  play  a  long  engagement  in  New  York 
last  season.  "The  Flame"  will  be  the  attrac- 
tion at  the  Cort  Theatre  commencing  Monday 
night,  December  10th,  and  Mr.  Tully  is  send- 
ing with  it  a  splendid  company  of  forty 
players  and  the  same  scenic  effects  as  were 
seen  in  New  York.  Included  in  the  company 
is  a  band  of  Cuban  dancers  who  were  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Tully  so  that  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Voodoo  Rumba  dance  might 
be  given  in  the  performance. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  con- 
tain seven  entirely  new  acts. 

Harriet  Rempel  will  appear  in  a  satire  by 
Tom  Barry  entitled  "Ashes,"  in  which  she  im- 
personates a  sort  of  Cinderella.  She  is  well 
supported  and  both  play  and  players  came  in 
for  high   commendation  in  the  East. 

Willie  Weston  has  made  for  himself  a  great 
name  as  a  singer  of  clever  songs.  He  is  also 
a  fine  character  actor  with  an  excellent  reper- 
tory. His  songs  this  season  are  the  best  he 
has  ever  had. 

Williams  and  Wolfus,  who  make  buffoonery 
quite  an  art,  will  present  a  melange  of  mirth 
and  melody  labeled  "Hark,  Hark,   Hark." 

Ralph  Dunbar's  "Tennessee  Ten,"  colored 
singers,  dancers,  and  comedians,  will  appear 
in  a  musical  skit  in  wh  ch  they  display  their 
skill  as  buck  and  wing  dancers,  sing  folk 
songs,  and  introduce  their  famous  Jazz  Band 
with  its  dancing  director,  U.  S.  Thompson 
(Slow  Kid). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel-Burne  will  appear  in  an 
episode  entitled  "On  the  Fourth  Floor," 
which  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  sage  saying, 
"Only  the  serious  is  comical." 

George  and  Dick  Rath  appropriately  style 
their  act  "A  Study  in  Endurance,"  for  it 
enables  them  to  exhibit  their  splendid  physical 
conditions  and  hardihood  in  an  interesting 
gymnastic  exhibition. 

Winona  Winter,  musical-comedy  and  vaude- 
ville favorite,  will  be  heard  in  her  latest  song 
successes. 

The  only  holdover  will  be  the  successful 
musical  comedy,  "The  Four  Husbands,"  with 
Jack  Boyle,  Kitty  Bryan,  and  company  of 
thirty.  

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Frederick  Jacobi's  "California  Suite,"  which 
made  such  an  impression  when  given  its  first 
performance  by  Alfred  Hertz  on  Thursday, 
will  again  be  the  novelty  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  9th, 
when  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  give  the  second  concert  of  the  fifth  regu- 
lar pair  of  symphonies  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
Jacobi's  latest  work  shows  that  this  young 
California  composer  has  de\  eloped  greatly. 
His  suite  has  originality  and  charm  and  re- 
flects the  atmosphere  of  the  old  Spanish  Cali- 
fornia days  in  colorful  fashion.  The  suite  is 
in  four  movements:  "Carmelo,"  "Fiesta  in 
Monterey,"  "Dolores,"  and  "Easter  Sunday  at 
Santa  Barbara." 

The  symphony  on  Sunday  will  be  Bee- 
thoven's First,  in  C  major,  which  on  Thurs- 
day had  its  first  performance  by  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  classic 
overture  to  Cherubini's  "Anacreon"  and  the 
Berlioz  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  are 
also  included. 

At  the  fifth  "Pop"  concert,  to  be  given  un- 
der Alfred  Hertz'  direction  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  16th, 
music  lovers  will  have  another  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  violinistic  art  of  Concertmaster 
Louis  Persinger.  Persinger  will  play  the  obli- 
gato  of  the  air  from  Bach's  third  orchestral 
suite. 

A  charming  number  will  be  the  prelude  to 
Humperdinck's  fairy  opera,  "Hansel  and 
Gretel."  Also  programmed  is  a  symphonic 
poem,  "Finlandia,"  by  Sibelius.  "Finlandia" 
is  characteristic  of  Sibelius,  the  dreamer  and 
poet  of  nature,  in  his  most  eloquent  mood. 

Great  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the 
giving  of  Tschaikowsky's  Sixth  Symphony, 
"Pathetique,"  which  will  be  the  concluding 
number  of  the  programme.  The  symphony 
is  programmed  in  response  to  numerous  re- 
quests. Its  interpretation  last  season  by  Al- 
fred Hertz  proved  a  revelation. 

Harold  Bauer,  world-noted  pianist,  will  be 
soloist  at  the  sixth  pair  of  symphonies,  on 
December  21st  and  23d,  at  the  Cort. 


Since  then  it  has  stormed  the  East  and  has 
been  tremendously  successful  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  big 
theatrical  centres.  It  returns  here  with  a 
"typical  Morosco  cast"  of  favorites,  including 
Herbert  Corthell,  Charles  Ruggles.  and  Dor- 
othy Webb.  

Ysaye.  Belgian  Violinist.  Wiil  Play. 
Ysaye  will  give  recitals  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  tomorrow  (Sunday)  afternoon,  and 
again  a  week  from  tomorrow.  Nothing  is  im- 
possible to  this  wonderful  Belgian  in  his  art. 
He  knows  no  limitations  to  the  effects — sen- 
timental, sombre,  gorgeous  in  a  million  never- 
to-be-forgotten  timings,  poetic,  truculent,  any- 
thing that  lies  within  the  scope  of  his  fiddle, 
and  these  facts,  together  with  his  unapproach- 
able genius,  form  a  combination  that  have 
caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  the  leader  of 
his  profession  for  these  two  decades  past. 
Tomorrow,  with  Beryl  Rubinstein  at  the 
piano,  a  remarkable  list  of  violin  master- 
pieces will  be  played.  First  will  come  a  suite 
in  D  minor  by  Geminiani,  one  of  the  finest 
gems  that  have  come  down  in  musical  litera- 
ture from  the  seventeenth  century.  Next  the 
Beethoven  "Kreutzer  Sonata" ;  then  the 
Wieniawski  concerto  in  D  minor.  No.  2,  op. 
22  ;  then  works  of  his  own,  the  Havanaise  of 
Saint-Saens,  and  the  Ballade  and  Polonaise 
of  Vieuxtemps.  The  art  of  Rubinstein  on 
the  piano  will  be  manifested  by  Vincent 
d'Indy's  "L'air  de  la  Montagne"  and  Liszt's 
"Campanella."  This  programme  will  be  given 
in  Oakland  on  Monday  night,  December  17th, 
at  the  Auditorium  Opera  House.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  16th,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  in  this  city,  Ysaye's  second  recital 
will  feature  the  Sonata,  op.  30,  No.  2,  for 
violin  and  piano,  by  Beethoven ;  the  Bach 
double  violin  concerto,  in  which  Christiaan 
Timmer  will  play  the  second  violin  part,  and 
the  Saint-Saens  concerto.  No.  3,  in  B  minor. 
Violin  numbers  by  Ysaye,  Faure,  and 
Wieniawski,  and  piano  selections  by  Liszt 
and  Debussy  will  complete  this  offering.  This 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  great  Belgian  mas- 
ter's farewell  American  tour,  and  therefore 
will  be  the  last  opportunity  of  local  music 
lovers  of  hearing  the  "master  of  them  all." 
Tickets  can  be  had  at  the  usual  places. 


"Canary  Cottage"  to  Return. 
"Canary  Cottage,"  acknowledged  generally 
as  Oliver  Morosco's  most  successful  musical 
farce,  is  due  at  the  Cort  Theatre  as  the  holi- 
day attraction.  The  piece  ran  for  ten  weeks 
to  capacity  business  a  year  ago  at  the  Cort. 


Little  Theatre  Club. 
The  St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club  will 
present  on  December  11th  at  8:45  and  De- 
cember 13th  at  2:45  three  one-act  plays  in  the 
Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis — 
"A  Man  Can  But  Do  His  Best,"  a  charming 
little  costume  play  by  Kenneth  Goodman,  au- 
thor of  "The  Game  of  Chess,"  which  has  prob- 
ably been  the  biggest  hit  of  the  Maitland 
season  so  far  and  which  will,  be  repeated  at 
a  future  date ;  "Saving  Abbie,"  a  problem 
play  that  caused  a  sensation  when  produced 
by  the  Washington  Square  Players  of  New 
York  last  season,  and  "Peace  Manoeuvres,"  an 
excellent  playlet  by  the  well-known  author 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  This  is  the  tenth 
week  of  the  St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club, 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  ventures  of  the  season. 


Harold  Bauer's  Concerts. 
Following  his  appearance  as  special  soloist 
with  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  Harold 
Bauer,  the  eminent  pianist,  will  give  two  piano 
recitals  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  under  the 
management  of  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer  of  the 
Greenbaum  concert  office.  These  will  take 
place  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  28th, 
and  Sunday  afternoon,  December  30th.  Mr. 
Bauer  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  in  the  world,  and  many  close  students 
of  pianoforte  are  emphatic  in  declaring  him 
to  be  the  most  important  of  all  those  now 
before  the  public.  He  will  give  two  pro- 
grammes, which  will  include  a  generous  por- 
tion of  his  repertory.  Mail  orders  for  the 
Bauer  recitals  should  be  sent  to  Manager  Op- 
penheimer at  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 


In  a  German  Hotel. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  holiday  life  in  a 
Silesian  country  hotel  was  published  recently 
in  the  Vossxsche  Zeitung  of  Berlin.  .  The 
guests  come  down  to  breakfast,  which  con- 
sists of  "two  hot  cups  of  nature-tea  with  sac- 
charin and  two  slices  of  miserable  war  bread 
smeared  with  the  comforting  view  of  the 
mountains  and  a  small  quantity  of  colored 
stuff,  which  is  said  to  answer  to  the  name  of 
marmalade."  Enter  four  "beautiful  and  ele- 
gant women,"  followed  by  a  lady's  maid  bear- 
ing a  small  cake,  two  sausages,  and  two  boiled 
eggs  for  each  of  the  party,  and  also  "a  quite 
real  and  actual  pound  of  butter."  There  are 
mutterings  of  "food  hogs"  and  angry  dis- 
coveries that  the  party  has  brought  its  own 
food  from  a  neighboring  country  house.  An 
elderly  Prussian  official  bangs  his  fist  down 
upon  the  table  and  says :  "Go  and  fetch  the 
police.  They  are  eating  three  times  their 
weekly  ration.  You  are  thieves,  who  are 
feeding  on  what  belongs  to  the  state,  and 
eating  up  our  butter  and  our  meat."  A  young 
Prussian  officer  pushes  away  his  plate,  and 
says    loudly :     "Ill-mannered    crew.     Not    a 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks  " 


trace  of  tact  and  upbringing.  If  they  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  good  manners,  they 
would  at  least  not  have  their  food  served  in 
this  room.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  injustice, 
but  only  of  the  tact."  At  last  the  indignant 
spectators  leave  the  room,  "with  nothing  in- 
side them  but  a  sense  of  their  tact  and  good 
upbringing." 


By  164  votes  to  18  the  British  House  of 
Commons  has  decreed  the  removal  of  the 
grille  in  front  of  the  women's  gallery.  It 
seems  that  for  many  hundreds  of  years 
women  exercised  the  privilege  of  coming  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  times  there  were 
such  throngs  that  they  "pressed  over  the  seats 
occupied  by  members."  On  the  occasion  of  a 
great  political  debate  on  February  2,  1778, 
they  grew  so  interested  that  they  actually 
took  possession  of  the  seats  of  members.  A 
naval  captain  of  that  day  protested,  and 
orders  were  given  that  the  House  should  be 
cleared  of  "strangers,"  but  the  officials  had 
great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  order. 
The  proceedings  were  held  up  for  two  hours. 
As  a  result  of  that  incident  women  were  ex- 
cluded for  fifty  years.  Subsequently  they  were 
allowed  to  come  down  on  the  roof  of  the  House 
and  peep  down  the  ventilating  shafts,  but  this 
only  allowed  them  to  see  the  tops  of  mem- 
bers' hats,  and  they  could  hear  very  little. 
Then  in  1834  came  the  fire  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  committee  who  superintended 
the  design  of  the  new  House  intended  that 
the  seats  for  women  should  extend  down  to 
the  side  galleries  occupied  by  members,  but  it 
was  ordered  that  a  grille  five  or  six  feet  high 
should  be  erected  between  them. 


The  German  explosive  vessels  are  appar- 
ently not  controlled  by  Herzian  waves,  as  it 
was  at  first  reported.  They  are  steered  elec- 
trically from  the  shore,  but  by  means  of  cables 
released  from  drums  on  board  the  vessels. 
Their  course  is  directed  from  seaplanes,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  can  travel  "at  a  high  rate 
of  speed"  and  can  work  havoc  at  a  distance 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles — provided  they 
reach   their   target. 


World's  Great- 
est Violinist 


YSAYE 

Columbia  Theatre 

TOMORROW  (SUNDAY)  AFT  at  2:30 
and  SUNDAY  AFT..  DEC.  16 

Tickets  $2.  11.50.  $1.  on  sale  a1 
Sherman.  Clay  &  Co..  Kohler  & 
Chase,  and  Theatre. 


YSAYE    IN    OAKLAND 

Auditorium    Opera   House 

MONDAY  NICHT.  DEC.  17 

Same  Prices.    Tickets  H  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.,  Oakland 


Chickering  Piano  t'std. 

Friday  Aft.,  Dec.  28,  Sunday  Aft.,  Dec.  30 

HAROLD  BAUER,  Pianist 


St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club 

Direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Maitland 

Colonial  Ballroom,  Hotel  St.  Francis 

Desires  to  state  that  the  matinees  which  are 
given  once  a  week  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  a 
company  of  professional  players  are  open  to 
the  public.  Three  playlets  by  the  world's  best 
authors   are   given   on   each   programme. 


ADMISSION,    ONE   DOLLAR 

Evening     performances     are      for      m* 
only.     Application  for  membership 
to     the     committee.     Room     875,     St.      F 
Hotel. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  8,  1917 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  give  fair  warning  that  if  we  are  re- 
quired "to  wear  celluloid  collars  we  shall  be- 
come pro-German  on  the  spot.  At  such  a 
price  as  this  we  shall  refuse  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  We  are  willing 
to  forbid  the  family  to  eat  ice-cream— beastly 
stuff  anywav— to  consume  bread  made  chiefly 
and  to  eat  fish  instead  of  meat 
to  the  glorr  of  the  fish  trust,  which  shows 
its  patriotism  by  doubling  its  prices.  But  the 
back  of  this  camel  will  break  ii  it  is  bur- 
dened with  a  celluloid  collar,  which  may  be 
a  confusion  of  metaphor,  but  it  comes  from 
a  bleeding  heart.  How  can  we  love  our  na- 
tive land  in  a  celluloid  collar?  Better  no 
collar  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  this  thing  has  not  yet  be- 
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come  an  order,  but  we  discern  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  on  the  horizon,  so  to  speak. 
We"  know  how  these  things  are  done.  \\  e 
have  had  experience  of  the  suggestive  blarney 
which  presages  a  new  assault  upon  what  we 
are  facetiously  pleased  to  call  our  liberties. 
It  begins  with  a  newspaper  article,  a  merry 
little  causerie  with  the  customary  setting  of 
patriotism,  Hooverism,  Liberty  Bonds,  and 
sweaters.  Then  the  machine  guns  begin  to 
chatter,  heavy  artillery  rumbles  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  a  high  explosive  shell  falls  at  our 
feet.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
collar,  we  are  told.  Collars  must  be  starched. 
Starch  is  made  of  carbohydrates.  Carbohy- 
drates are  converted  into  pie.  Pie  is  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  the  soldier,  and  without 
soldiers  the  world  can  not  be  made  safe  for 
democracy.  The  man  who  wears  a  starched 
collar  is  practically  destroying  a  soldier.  He 
is  worse  than  a  German.  He  is  encircling 
his  repulsive  neck  with  the  nutriment  of  the 
army.  Like  the  New  Guinea  savage  he  may 
be  said  to  be  wearing  a  necklace  of  human 
bones.  Let  him  refuse  henceforth  to  be 
garbed  in  potential  pie.  Let  him  eschew 
carbohydrates  as  an  article  of  dress.  Let  him 
reply  to  the  blandishments  of  the  haber- 
dasher with  the  sublime  words.  "Take  them 
collars  away.  Let  them  be  baked,  boiled, 
fried,  or  stewed  for  the  benefit  of  our  gallant 
defenders.  Turn  them  into  pie  and  send  them 
out  to  Pershing.  Celluloid  for  mine."  And 
so  it  goes. 

What  we  can  not  understand  is  why  these 
reformers  lie  so  much.  Why  are  we  told 
that  celluloid  collars  look  just  as  well  as 
linen  collars  and  that  we  have  actually  been 
wearing  celluloid  collars  for  years  without 
knowing  it?  The  celluloid  collar,  we  are  told, 
is  not  necessarily  shiny.  It  may  be  cs  dull 
as  the  mind  of  the  man  who  wears  it.  W  hen 
it  is  soiled  it  can  be  cleaned  with  soap  and 
water.  It  will  last  until  the  buttonholes 
crack.  Then  you  throw  it  away  and  buy  an- 
other one.  Army  officers  wear  celluloid  col- 
lars, we  are  told  with  a  gorgeous  unveracity. 
Archbishops  wear  them.  Archangels  would 
wear  them  if  they  wore  collars  at  all.  Cellu- 
loid collars  will  last  for  six  weeks  if  you 
sponge  them  each  night  before  saying  your 
prayers,  or  while  saying  them,  but  "fastidious 
persons  wear  them  a  month." 

Patriotism,  we  are  told,  demands  celluloid 
collars.  Well,  patriotism  can  have  them.  It 
need  anticipate  no  competition  from  this 
quarter.  AVe  shall  not  join  in  the  wild  clamor 
for  celluloid  collars.  We  will  show  our 
patriotism  in  some  other  way.  We  will  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  by  other  means. 
If  there  are  "substantial  citizens"  who  wear 
celluloid  collars  because  they  want  to  "con- 
serve the  corn  and  potato  crops"  we  shall  re- 
fuse to  join  their  ranks. 

Besides,  how  about  women  ?  How  about 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  ?  Women  starch 
their  underclothing,  or  at  least  we  have  been 
told  so.  Men  don't.  A  woman's  under- 
clothing will  produce  as  much  corn,  potatoes, 
carbohydrates,  starch,  and  pies — they  seem  all 
the  same  thing  nowadays — as  would  feed  a 
regiment.  Why  is  not  all  this  underclothing 
sent  to  the  army  "somewhere  in  France"  ? 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  this  should 
be  taken  literally.  We  are  not  quite  so  silly 
as  that.  But  isn't  it  a  shame  that  women 
should  be  carrying  around  these  masses  of 
carbohydrates  where  no  one  can  even  see 
them,  while  our  gallant  defenders  3re  crying 
aloud  for  pies?  Henceforth  we  shall  blush 
when  we  look  a  potato  in  the  eye.  And  the 
potato  would  blush  if  it  knew  where  it  was 
going.  But  when  some  wretched  man  meekly 
puts  on  a  decent  collar  he  is  practically 
hounded  out  of  his  wits  for  starving  the 
army. 


To  one  of  the  casualty  clearing  stations  at 
Armentieres  in  France  was  brought  recently 
a  boy  of  nineteen  who  had  been  gassed.  He 
was  a  lifelong  paralytic,  and  wizened  like  an 
old  man,  and  deaf  and  dumb.  Nobody  knew 
where  he  had  come  from  or  to  whom  he  be- 
longed, but  he  had  one  creature  faithful  to 
him.  It  was  a  small  dog,  which  came  on  the 
stretcher  with  him,  sitting  on  his  chest.  It 
watched  close  to  him  when  he  lay  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  went  away  with  him,  sitting  on  his 
chest  again,  when  he  was  sent  farther  away 
to  another  clearing  station.  This  dog's  fidelity 
to  the  paralyzed  boy  who  was  deaf  and  dumb 
and  gassed  seems  to  men  who  have  seen  many 
sights  of  war  and  this  agony  in  Armentieres 
the  post  pitiful  thing  they  know. 


The  bench  show  of  the  American  Snake 
Fanciers'  Association,  slated  for  Rochester. 
New  York,  next  January,  has  been  canceled 
because  Peter  Gruber,  "snake  king,"  says  it's 
unpatriotic  to  take  the  serpents  away  from 
their  tasks  of  killing  off  food-destroying 
rodents.  At  army  cantonments  it  has  been 
found  that  snakes  are  better  than  cats  for 
ridding  the  place  of  rats,  and  a  busy  snake  in 
a  granary  is  worth  a  dozen  rat-traps,  says 
Gruber,  and  it  would  be  treason  to  deprive  the 
country  of  this  great  source  of  food  con- 
servation- 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  weekly. 


ii 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


a 


Ogdeil  Route    Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"Golden    State  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
Through  the  great  Middle  west  les,  Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 

sas  City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil-Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 


for 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 


ST.  LOUIS 
OMAHA 


Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 


2  TRAINS  DAILY-2 

SCENIC  LIMITED 

Leaves  Ferry  Building  9:15  a.  m. 

PACIFIC  EXPRESS 

Leaves  Ferry  Building  8:15  p.m. 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Dining  Car  Service  and   Scenery 
Unsurpassed 


Western  Pacific  Offices 

665  Market  SL  and  Ferry  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

OAKLAND: 

1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 

Phone  Oakland  600 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins, 
"I  have  been  informing  myself  on  current 
affairs."  "Have  you,  indeed?"  "Yes.  I 
know  the  difference  between  a  standpatter  and 
a  progressive."  "I  should  like  to  have  your 
idea  of  it."  "A  standpatter  is  a  person  who 
comes  to  a  stop  and  can't  be  started,  and  a 
progressive  is  one  who  gets  started  and  can't 
be  stopped." 


The  women  of  the  olden  days  in  our  coun- 
try were  not  lacking  in  mother  wit.  A  host 
who  was  carving  a  pig  at  a  dinner  more  than 
100  years  ago  took  a  rib  of  the  pig  and,  hold- 
ing it  up  before  the  ladies,  said :  "Ladies,  I 
believe  that  this  is  what  the  first  of  your  sex 
was  made  of."  "Yes,  it  was,"  calmly  replied 
one  of  the  ladies,  "and  from  very  much  the 
same  kind   of  a  critter." 


A  tourist  happened  to  meet  the  usual 
"oldest  inhabitant"  of  a  village.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  he  asked  the  ancient 
how  old  he  was.  "I  be  just  a  hundred,"  was 
the  reply.  "Well,  I  doubt  if  you'll  see  an- 
other hundred  years,"  said  the  tourist,  trying 
to  make  conversation.  "I  don't  know  so  much 
about  that,  maister,"  was  the  hopeful  re- 
sponse. "I  be  stronger  now  than  when  I 
started  on  mv  first  hundred." 


An  Irishman  and  a  Scot  were  arguing  as 
to  the  merits  of  their  respective  countries. 
"Ah,  weel,"  said  Sandy,  "they  tore  down  an 
auld  castle  in  Scotland  and  found  many  wires 
under  it,  which  shows  that  the  telegraph  was 
knoon  there  hoondreds  o'  years  ago."  "Well," 
said  Pat,  "they  tore  down  an  ould  castle  in 
Oireland,  and  there  was  no  wire  found 
undher  it,  which  shows  that  they  knew  all 
about  wireless  telegraphy  in  Oireland  hun- 
dreds av  years  ago." 


A  lady  visiting  in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities 
arrived  at  the  terminal  of  the  Elevated  at  the 
"rush"  hour.  She  inquired  of  the  guard  the 
direction  to  a  certain  place.  Instead  o£  re- 
ceiving an  answer  she  was  told  to  "step 
lively."  Her  retort  brought  a  response  from 
the  guard,  and  a  smile  from  those  who  over- 
heard. She  said,  severely,  "Look  here,  I  did 
not  ask  you  'how'  to  step,  I  asked  you  'where' 
to  step."  She  thereupon  received  attention, 
and  careful  directions. 


"I  have  come  here,"  said  the  angry  man 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  street-car  line, 
"to  get  justice ;  justice,  sir.  Yesterday,  as 
my  wife  was  getting  off  one  of  your  cars  the 
conductor  stepped  on  her  dress  and  tore  a 
yard  of  frilling  off  the  skirt."  The  superin- 
tendent remained  cool.  "Well,  sir,"  he  said, 
"I  don't  know  that  we  are  to  blame  for  that. 
What  do  you  expect  us  to  do  ?  Get  her  a 
new  dress  ?"  "No,  sir,  I  do  not  intend  to  let 
you  off  so  easily  as  that,"  the  other  man  re- 
plied gruffly.  He  brandished  in  his  right  hand 
a  small  piece  of  silk.  "What  I  propose  to 
have  you  do,"  he  said,  "is  to  match  this 
silk." 

It  was  the  office  of  the  great  sporting  news- 
paper, and  the  golf  editor  was  taking  a  brief 
holiday.  In  his  absence  the  inquiries  from 
readers  which  the  golfing  man  answered 
through  his  correspondence  column  were 
handed  to  the  racing  editor.  "Which  is  the 
better  course,"  wrote  an  ardent  follower  of 
the  royal  and  ancient  game,  "to  fuzzle  one's 
putt  or  to  fetter  on  the  toe?"  The  turfman 
tilted  back  his  chair  and  smoked  five  ciga- 
rettes before  taking  his  pen  in  hand.  Then, 
when  he  had  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
weighty  problem,  he  wrote  as  follows : 
"Should  a  player  snaggle  his  iron,  it  is  per- 
missible for  him  to  fuzzle  his  putt ;  but  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  drop  his  guppy  into 
the  pringle  and  snoodle  it  out  with  a  niblick." 


"Be  sure  and  send  my  trousers  out  to  be 
pressed,  and  have  them  back  by  night,"  was 
the  parting  injunction  a  man  left  with  his 
wife  one  recent  morning.  She  called  up  the 
tailor  once.  He  did  not  come.  She  called 
him  up  again  toward  noon.  A  few  minutes 
later  she  heard  footsteps  in  the  hall.  "Here 
they  are,"  she  said,  with  relief,  opening  the 
door  and  forcing  the  trousers  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  outside.  "Thanks,"  he  said  and 
shuffled  away.  When  the  tailor  had  not 
brought  the  trousers  back  that  night  the  hus- 
band telephoned  him.  "I  didn't  have  time  to 
go  get  them,"  the  tailor  replied.  The  hus- 
band wore  an  old  suit  that  night.  Two  days 
later  the  janitor  saw  the  husband.  "I'm  much 
obliged  to  you  for  those  trousers  your  wife 
gave  me,"  he  said. 


A  veteran  Philadelphia  soldier,  apropos  of 
Lincoln's  birthday,  said  at  the  Union  League : 
"Lincoln  used  to  joke  me  about  my  supersti- 
tions. I  carried,  you  know,  a  rabbit's  foot  for 
luck.  'Look  at  this,'  he  said  one  day,  and  he 
took  from  his  pocket  a  potato.     'For  rheuma- 


tism,' he  continued.  'I  have  not  had  a  twinge 
of  rheumatism  since  I  began  carrying  it.' 
"Wonderful !'  said  I.  'Yes,'  said  Lincoln,  with 
his  whimsical  smile,  'and  still  more  wonder- 
ful is  the  fact  that  it's  retroactive,  too ;  for 
I  never  had  a  twinge  before  I  began  carrying 
it,    either.' " 


A  farmer  tells  a  story  of  his  shooting. 
Says  he :  "I  was  very  much  troubled  with 
those  winged  thieves  [the  birds],  for  they 
made  terible  havoc  among  the  corn.  I  put 
scarecrows  up  till  I  was  tired,  so  I  took  my 
gun,  loaded  with  powder  and  pellets,  and  you 
should  have  seen  the  quantity  I  brought  down 
in  one  day.  One  morning  my  boy  rushed 
indoors  and  yelled:  'Dad,  hundreds  of  birds 
among  the  corn  !'  I  took  my  gun,  put  in  pow- 
der, but  could  not  find  the  shot,  so  I  thrust 
in  a  handful  of  tacks  and  off  I  ran.  Getting 
to  the  corn,  I  yelled  pretty  hard  and  up  flew 
the  birds  into  a  tree.  Being  excited,  I  fired, 
and  behold  every  bird  was  nailed  to  the  tree, 
with  their  wings  flapping  as  if  flying.  Struck 
with  the  sight,  I  stood  watching  them,  when 
the  blessed  things  pulled  up  the  tree  and  flew 
away  with  it,  leaving  me  in  disgust." 


An  army  officer  who  served  in  the  Spanish 
war  tells  of  a  New  York  regiment,  many  of 
whose  members  were  recruited  on  the  East 
Side.  They  were  spoiling  for  a  fight,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  post  guards  to  pre- 
serve order.  A  big  husky  Bowery  recruit,  of 
pugilistic  proportions,  was  put  on  duty  out- 
side and  given  special  orders  to  see  that 
quiet  reigned,  and  above  all  things,  if  trouble 
came  his  way,  not  to  lose  possession  of  his 
rifle.  Soon  a  general  row  began,  growing 
in  proportions  as  the  minutes  passed.  The 
soldier  walked  his  post  nervously,  without  in- 
terrupting until  the  corporal  of  the  guard  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  with  reinforcements. 
'"Why  didn't  you  stop  this  row?"  demanded 
the  corporal.  The  sentry,  balancing  his  rifle 
on  his  shoulder,  raised  his  arms  to  the  cor- 
rect boxing  position,  and  replied:  "Sure, 
phwat  could  I  do  wid  dis  gun  in  me  hands?" 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


The  Siamese  Twins. 
Says  Hindenburg  to  Ludendorff: 

"Shall    we    retreat    again? 
We  can  announce  the  British  lost 

About  a  million   men." 

Says  Ludendorff  to  Hindenburg: 

"Another   victory! 
Just  go   on  winning  backwards — leave 

The  bulletins  to  me!" 


—Life. 


A  Double  Sextet. 
A  certain   Learned   Man,   who  knew 

A1I    things,    from    Pyramids   to    Poor-Rates, 
Divided    al!    the    World    into 

Three   Sexes :     Women,    Men,  and — Curates. 

But  why   leave   out  the   Trousered   Dames, 
The    Flossy    '"Potes,"    the    Non-Resisters? 

To  some  sex,  surely,  they  have  claims, 
Suppose   we   call    them — well — Half-Sisters. 

And    now    about    the    Pacifist  ? 

He  says  he's  male,  but  who  shall  prove  it? 
Let's   add   the    Creature   to   the    list. 

As   an   appendix — and   remove  it. 
— Oliver   Herford,   in   Everybody's   Magazine. 


"You  Are  Old,  Kaiser  William." 
(With    appropriate    apologies    to     the    late    Lewis 

Carroll.) 

"You  are  old,  Kaiser  William,"  the  Crosvn  Prince 

said, 

"And   for   years  have  done   nothing  but   fight. 

Yet   now  you  incessantly  prate  about  peace — 

Will   the   world   understand    the  thing    right?" 

"'When  I  started  this  war,"  he  replied  to  his  son, 
"I  thought  we  were  certain  to  win. 

But    the    terrible  bloomer    you    made   at    Verdun 
Has  encouraged  the  Allies  like  sin." 

'"You   are   old,"    said    the   youth,    "and    you    speak 
about  God, 
And  you  treat  Him  almost  as  a  friend. 
Don't    you    think    He    should    heed    your    imperial 
nod 
And  bring  this  affair  to  an  end?" 

"I've    answered    your    questions;    be    off    on    your 
way," 

Said   his   father,    restraining  a  sob; 
"You've    only    lost    fourteen    divisions    today; 

"They'll  think  that  you're  quitting  the  job." 
— Porter    Emerson    Bro-xne,    of    the    Vigilantes. 


The  Seven  Ages  of  Man. 

First  the  infant,  but  not  mewling  in  his 
nurse's  arms.  Absurdity!  Xot  even  rocked! 
Eut  laid  hygienically  on  a  hard  bed  and  fed 
predigested  foods  through  a  sterilized  glass 
tube  at  stated  intervals  by  a  graduated  baby 
nurse. 

And  then  the  schoolboy,  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  had  his  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  ap- 
pendix removed  by  some  world-famous  sur- 
geon. 

Next  comes  the  lover,  with  clean  bill  of 
health  from  the  eugenics  commission. 

Then  behold  the  soldier,  who  has  made 
his  record  in  tests  for  the  value  of  proteids 
and  legumins  as  food  ingredients. 

Next  see  the  justice,  on  a  diet;  warned  by 
his  specialist  to  avoid  late  suppers,  violent  ex- 
ercise, and  to  cut  out  pie  and  cheese. 

The  sixth  stage  shifts  into  the  complaining 
limper,  trying  every  newly  recommended 
method  of  massage,  and  mud  and  sulphur 
baths  to  get  the  chalk  out  of  his  joints. 

Last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this  strange, 
eventful  history,  is  grandpa,  alternately  swal- 
lowing pellet  and  potion  ;  lean,  bald,  toothless ; 
on  a  liquid  diet ;  elated  because  he  is  the 
oldest  patient  in  town  who  has  had  hardening 
of  the  arteries  and  angina  pectoris  these 
twenty  years,  yet  has  outlived  all  his  doctors. 
Sans  smell,  sans  taste,  sans  sense,  sans  every- 
thing I — Judge. 


Traffic  regulations  are  enforced  today  as 
rigidly  in  New  York's  crowded  harbor  as  on 
Broadway.  The  merchant  fleet  assembled 
from  so  many  countries  taxes  the  capacity 
of  the  greatest  of  ports.  With  the  docks 
along  the  extended  water-front  fully  occu- 
pied, hundreds  of  ships  are  forced  to  find  an- 
chorage off  shore  without  interfering  with 
the  busy  channels.  To  keep  these  thorough- 
fares open  day  and  night  an  alert  "traffic 
squad"  patrols  every  corner.  The  harbor  of- 
ficial demands  and  receives  instant  obedience. 
At  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  a  word,  usually 
shouted  through  a  megaphone,  the  largest  ship 
must  toe  the  mark.  Penalties  are  severe,  dis- 
obedience being  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $100, 
and  a  persistent  offense  leading  to  seizure  and 
libeling  of  the  ship. 


As  a  result  of  seven  weeks'  work  of  the 
American  railway  commission  under  John  F. 
Stevens  the  freight  congestion  at  Vladivostok 
was  reduced  25  per  cent,  by  more  efficient 
railway  operation.  Three  thousand  loaded 
freight  cars,  some  of  which  had  been  stand- 
ing a  year  in  railroad  yards,  were  distributed. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 
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San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Goodloe  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Clara  Good- 
loe, and  Mr.  Eric  Lawson.  Mr.  Lawson  is  the  son 
of  Professor  Andrew  Lawson  and  Mrs.  Lawson  of 
Berkeley,  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Law- 
son.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Goodloe  and  Mr. 
Lawson  will  probably  be  solemnized  during  the 
winter    season. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Tallant  and  Lieu- 
tenant Winthrop  Austin  was  solemnized  Monday 
evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Webster 
Street,  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Clampett  officiating. 
Miss  Alejandra  Macondray  was  the  maid  of  honor 
and  the  bride's  little  cousins,  the  Misses  Beryl  and 
Elizabeth  Anne  Whitney,  were  the  flower  girls. 
Mr.  Donald  Gamble  of  Minneapolis  was  the  best 
man,  and  the  bride  was  given  in  marriage  by  her 
grandfather,  Mr.  John  Landers.  Mrs.  Austin  is 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant. 
Lieutenant  Austin  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Austin  of  Santa  Barbara.  At  the 
wedding  supper  on  Monday  evening  those  seated 
with  Lieutenant  Austin  and  Mrs.  Austin  included 
Miss  Alejandra  Macondray,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Elizabeth  Brice,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wright,  Mr.  James  Athearn  Folger,  Jr., 
Mr.  Ream  Black,  Mr.  Atherton  Eyre,  Mr.  John 
D.    Tallant,    and    Mr.    William    Mumford. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ethel  McAllister  and 
Lieutenant  Hanson  Grubb  was  solemnized  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  the  bride's  home  on  Jackson 
Street,  Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Button  officiating.  The 
bride  was  attended  by  her  younger  sister,  Miss 
Marian  McAllister,  as-  bridesmaid,  and  the  little 
flower  girls  were  Miss  Betty  Griffith,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  and  Miss  Maude 
Sutton,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Effingham 
Sutton.  Mr.  Bradley  Wallace  was  the  best  man. 
Mrs.  Grubb  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Hall  McAllister  and  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs. 
James  Otis.  She  is  a  sister  of  Miss  Marian 
McAllister  and  Mr.  Otis  McAllister.  Lieutenant 
Grubb  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  R.  D.  Grubb. 
Among  those  seated  at  the  bride's  table  on  Satur- 
day   afternoon    were    Lieutenant    Grubb    and    Mrs. 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Let  us  build  you  a  REAL  HOME  on  the  sunny, 
wooded  slopes  of  Burlingame  Hills,  on  a  large 
Villa  Site,  near  Hillsborough,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  and  excellent  climate. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manager 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


Grubb,  Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth  and  Mrs.  Laug- 
stroth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton,  Mrs. 
Millen  Griffith,  Miss  Gertrude  Creswel),  Miss 
Mary  Gayley,  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy,  Miss  Lilian 
Whitney,'  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Lieutenant  Vin- 
cent Butler,  Lieutenant  H.  E.  Elliull,  Lieutenant 
Erwin  Richter,  Mr.  Otis  McAllister,  and  Mr. 
Harry    Miller. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Ward  and  Lieu- 
tenant Morse  Erskine  was  solemnized  Thursday 
evening  at  the  bride's  home  on  Broadway,  Rev. 
Caleb  S.  S.  Dutlon  officiating.  Miss  Jean  Ward 
was  her  sister's  only  attendant  and  Lieutenant 
George  Wolff  was  the  best  man.  Mrs.  Erskine  is 
the  daughter  ot  Dr.  Florence  Ward.  Lieutenant 
Erskine  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 
Erskine  of  this  city. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Caroline  Louise  Wheaton 
and  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Mailliard  was  solemnized  Thurs- 
day morning  at  the  residence  of  the  bridegroom's 
father,  Mr.  Joseph  Mailliard,  on  Vallejo  Street. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kroll  was  the  matron  of  honor 
and  Captain  Kroll  filled  the  office  of  best  man. 
Rev.  Edward  Morgan  officiated  at  the  marriage 
services.  Mrs.  Mailliard  is  a  nioce  of  Mr.  und 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Cutter,  with  whom  she  has  re- 
sided for  several  years,  and  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Brent  N.  Rickard.  Mr.  Mailliard  is  the  sou  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Mailliard  and  the  nephew  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Mailliard  and  Miss  Louise  Mailliard.  He  is 
a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman,  Miss  Marion 
Leigh  Mailliard,  Mr.  J.  Ward  Mailliard,  and  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Mailliard.  At  the  conclusion  of 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mailliard  will 
reside   in    San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Wash- 
ington Street. 

General  Oscar  F.  Long  and  Mrs.  Long  gave 
a  dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Piedmont  for  their  daughters,  the  Misses  Amy 
and    Sally    Long. 

The  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger  were 
hostesses  at  a  luncheon  Friday  at  their  home  on 
Buchanan  Street  in  compliment  to  Miss  Flora 
Miller  and  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow.  Their 
guests  included  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Alice 
Claire  Smith,  Miss  Rosario  Moran.  Miss  Jeannette 
Bertheau,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Helen  St. 
Goar,  and   Miss  Cornelia  Clampett. 

Mrs.  Fritz  Henshaw  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  tea  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  in 
Oakland. 

Captain  Edward  H.  Durrell,  \  i.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Durrell  gave  a  dance  Monday  evening  at  their 
home  at  Yerba  Buena  in  honor  of  Miss  Doris 
Durrell. 

Mrs.  Y.  M.  Marks  was  hostess  at  a  bridge  party 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  Fort  Scott, 
complimenting    Mrs.    Frederick    Marsh. 

Mrs.  Aimer  Newnall  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  San  Rafael,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Sherwood  Coffin,  Mrs.  Forrest 
Carey,  Mrs.  George  Beardsley,  Mrs.  Christian 
Miller,  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  and  Mrs.  Alan  i\lac- 
donald. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  was  hostess  at  a  dinner- 
dance  last  Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  on 
Washington  Street  in  compliment  to  Miss  Flora 
Miller.  Those  bidden  to  the  affair  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Braduay  Head,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  E.  Miller, 
Captain  G.  H.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Thompson, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss 
Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Marie 


tor  our  cars 


CHEVROLET 

J.  W.  Leavitt  Sc  Co.,  San  Francisco 

"From  our  exhaustive  tests  of  Zerolene.  we  think  it  is  the 

best  oil  for  use  in  our  cars." 

REO 

American  Automobile  Co.,Tacoma 

"tried  Zerolene  in  Reo  cars;  results  so  good  that  we  have 

been  entirely  converted." 

DORT 

Leach-Frawley  Motor  Co.,  San  Francisco 
"excellent  mileage  with  minimum  carbonization.9* 

PACKARD 

Cuyler  Lee,  Oakland 
**Zerolene  has  given  us  perfect  satisfaction." 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Car  Distributors 

— because  the  records  of  their  service  departments  show 
that  Zerolene,  correctly  refined  from  California  asphalt- 
base  crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication — less  wear,  more 
power,  least  carbon  deposits. 


Dealers  everywhere  and  at  our 
service  stations. 


For  tractors,  Zerolene 
Heavy -Duty  is  espe- 
cially recommended. 


Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Julia 
Van  Fleet,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Captain  Douglas  Gil- 
letter,  Captain  John  Taylor,  Captain  Robert  Mc- 
Donaid,  Major  Delos  Emmons,  Lieutenant  G.  H. 
Hartley,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Francis  Lang- 
ion,  Mr.  Lawrence  Gray,  Mr.  Charles  Saptley, 
Mr.  Percy  Morgan,  Mr.  George  McNear,  Mr. 
Edmunds  Lyman.  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Clark  Crocker,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Edward  Fox,  Mr.  William  Kent,  Mr.  Homer  Cur- 
ran,   and   Mr.    George  Young. 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Turner  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Elsie  Bertheau  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Thurs 
day   afternoon  at  her  home  on  Gough   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal  entertained 
a  group  of  guests  at  a  dinner  and  theatre  party 
last    Thursday    evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  gave  a 
house  party  over  the  weekend  at  their  ranch  at 
Pleyto. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Field  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  com- 
pliment to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lucian  N.  Brunswig, 
of   Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Griffin  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Augusta 
Rathbone. 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  hi  Mrs. 
Harold  Ayer  of  Pasadena.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Charles  Minor  Cooper,  Mrs.  Willard  Way- 
man,  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mrs. 
James  K.  Moffitt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs. 
Houghton  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Alexander, 
Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Long,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker,  Mrs. 
Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Brown,  Mrs.  John 
A.  McGregor,  and  Miss  Bessie  Palmer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Aldrich  are  receiv- 
ing congratulations  upon  the  birth  of  a  son 
at  their  home  in  New  York. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  are  receiving 
congratulations  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
at  their  home  in  Coronado. 


A  very  definite  revulsion  of  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  many  foreign  patent 
drugs  is  said  to  have  come  to  American  physi- 
cians since  the  war  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  them  on  prescription.  For  about 
a  generation  Americans  have  been  accepting 
on  German  testimony  a  number  of  coal-tar 
products  and  using  them  very  freely  in  medi- 
cine. The  experience  has  not  been  happy. 
Antipyrin  came  loudly  heralded,  was  used  ex- 
tensively during  the  grip  epidemic,  and  is  now 
recognized  to  have  done  much  more  harm 
than  good.  The  same  thing  probably  is  true 
of  phenacetine  and  surely  is  true  of  acetani- 
lid.  All  of  these  drugs  because  of  the  skillful 
advertising  of  them  came  to  be  used  by  the 
general  public  and  thus  did  great  harm. 
Nearly  the  same  experience  resulted  from  the 
use  of  coal-tar  hypnotics.  Sulphonal  and  the 
group  of  related  remedies  directly  caused 
many  a  death,  besides  breaking  down  consti- 
tutions and  character.  Other  coal-tar  products 
were  cunningly  pushed  to  replace  these,  but 
now  the  realization  has  come  that  German 
medical  influence  in  this  regard  was  very 
unfortunate.  Apparently  it  required  a  rude 
awakening,  such  as  that  the  war  has  brought, 
to  make  it  evident  that  the  methods  by  which 
these  drugs  were  introduced  and  exploited 
were  eminently  unethical  in  many  regards, 
and  that  science  was  really  prostituted  to  the 
making  of  money. 


In  speaking  of  women's  activities  in  Eng- 
land a  visiting  American  congressman  re- 
cently remarked:  "I  now  see  in  military  uni- 
forms belonging  to  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
young  women  of  education,  who  have  volun- 
teered as  machinists  and  repair  workers.  I 
have  seen  such  young  volunteers  at  Havre, 
marching  to  and  from  their  work,  uniformed 
and  disciplined.  The  chauffeuse  who  brought 
a  government  car  to  take  me  out  on  an  errand 
the  other  day  was  the  daughter  of  a  cele- 
brated diplomat,  who  had  been  a  fellow-am- 
bassador with  my  father.  Yesterday  I  met  a 
young  woman  whose  husband,  a  general  now 
in  command  of  a  brigade,  has  lost  an  eye 
and  a  hand  ;  she  is  now  a  waitress  in  a  res- 
taurant." 


A  welfare  department  was  recently  created 
by  the  British  ministry  of  munitions  to  deal 
with  the  problem  arising  from  the  high  wages 
offered  to  boys  and  the  great  demand  for 
their  labor,  which  seemed  to  be  making  them 
unmanageable. 


Fifteen  Seattle  business  men  are  studying 
public  speaking  at  the  State  University. 
Their  purpose  is  not  to  develop  oratory,  but 
rather  to  help  train  themselves  to  take  part 
in  the  effective  participation  of  public  affairs. 


To  Owners  of  Automobiles 

WANTED-By  the  ReJ  Cross  Society,  owners 
of  automobiles  to  volunteer  Iheir  use  for  two 
hours  each  week  for  a  service  es'enliil  to  the 
work  of  the  fociety.  Tenders  of  such  service 
will  be  received  and  appreciated  by  Miss  Harriet 
Pomeroy,  3660  Clay  Street.  Telephone  number 
Fillmore  1620. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 


26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PARTS 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


H°"tel 

I?s  Angles 


An  absolutely 
'(  fire-proof 

hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  FranciscanB. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vice-Prei.  and  Managing  Director 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING, 
TENNIS.  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -     -     -     Manager 


Shingle  Roofs  Made  Tight 

Larkin's  Fiber  Mastic 
Beds  the   Shingles  In 

FIREPROOF  -    PERMANENT 
COMPLIES  WITH  THE  LAW 

Estimates  Free — Work  Guaranteed. 

HARRY  LARKIN  roof  doctor 

Tel.  Sutter  6700      180  JESSIE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Oscar  Schultze  has  arrived  from  her  home 
in  Dixon  and  is  the  guest  o£  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Clifton,  at 
tlieir   home  on   Broderick   Street. 

Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrave  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Octavia  Street  from  Marin  County,  where  she 
passed    the    Thanksgiving    holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  have  returned  from 
Monterey,  where  they  have  been  passing  several 
days. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Maddox  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue,  after  an  extended  visit  in 
Coronado  with  her  son,  Mr.  Knox  Maddox. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Perkins  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  this  city,  after  a  visit  in  San  Diego  with 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Oyster. 

Mrs.  George  Wheaton  returned  a  few  days  ago 
to  her  home  in  Piedmont,  after  a  sojourn  in  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Hooper  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  has  rejoined  his  family 
at  their  home  on  Gough   Street. 

Mr.  Bruce  Cornwall  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Berkeley,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick  will  leave 
shortly  for  their  summer  home  in  Santa  Cruz  to 
pass  a  fortnight. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Gantz,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Gantz  have  arrived  in  Conorado,  where  they  have 
taken  a  house  for  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neville  have  returned  to 
their  apartments  at  Del  Monte,  after  a  visit  in 
San  Francisco  with  Mrs.  Neville's  parents,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Edgar  J.   De  Pue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  have  been 
visiting  Lieutenant  Berrien  Anderson,  who  is  sta- 
tioned   at    Coronado. 

Dr.  Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted  have 
closed  their  home  in  Burlingame  and  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  the  winter 
season. 

Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Payne  has  been  spending  a 
few  days  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  from  her  home 
in   Menlo   Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Austin  have  been 
passing  a  few  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from 
their  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Broadway  from  an  extended  so- 
journ in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Herrick  have  closed  their 
home  in  Menlo  Park  and  will  pass  the  winter  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  where  they  have  taken  apart- 
ments. 

Miss  Martha  Sutton  has  returned  from  a  week's 
visit  in  Hollister,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Thomas   Hawkins. 

Mrs.  Audrey  Shoup  has  given  up  her  home  at 
Yerba  Buena  and  has  left  for  New  York,  where 
she  will  joint  Lieutenant-Commander  Shoup,  U. 
S.   N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Mills  have  closed 
their  home  in  Ross  and  will  pass  the  winter 
months    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  Walter  Filer  has  arrived  in  New  York, 
where  he  has  joined  Mrs.  Filer  and  Miss  Lawton 
Filer.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Filer  will  remain  in  New 
York  until    after  the   Christmas   holidays. 

Judge  Edgar  Zook  and  Mrs.  Zook,  with  their 
children,  returned  Monday  to  their  home  in  San 
Rafael,  after  a  week's  visit  with  Judge  Charles  W. 
Slack  and  Mrs.  Slack  at  their  home  on  Sacra- 
mento   Street. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.   Augustus   Taylor   and   their    chil- 


dren have  closed  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  and 
will  spend  the  winter  with  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  returned  Friday 
to   San  Francisco   from  New  York. 

Mr.  John  Drum  returned  last  week  to  his  home 
on  Broadway   from  a  trip   to   Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrllard  Chamberlin  and  their 
little  son,  Master  Cranston  Chamberlin,  are  estab- 
lished at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  they  will  pass 
the  winter,  their  home  in  Burlingame  having  been 
rented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  returned  Tuesday  to  her 
home  in  Burlingame,  after  having  passed  a  few 
days  in  Bakersfield  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Lloyd  Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  are  passing 
a   fortnight   at   their   ranch    at   Pleyto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Haas  have  returned 
from  a  visit  of  several  days  in  Stockton. 

Mrs.  George  Doubleday  left  Sunday  for  her 
home  in  New  York,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Pied- 
mont, where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.   James    K.    Moffitt. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  is  en  route  to  France,  where 
she  will  join  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond,  Mrs.  C. 
Frederick  Kohl,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  who 
with  other  San  Franciscans  are  working  for  the 
Bien    Etre  des   Blesses   in   Paris. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Clark  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  his  home  in  New  York,  joining  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Lieutenant  Edward  H.  Clark,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Clark  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  Dudley  Cates  has  returned  to  his  home  on 
Russian  Hill,   after  a  brief  visit  to   Washington. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin  has  left  for  her  home  in 
Arizona.  She  will  return  to  San  Francisco  to  pass 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
John  McMullin,  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mrs.  John 
Coffee  Hayes  will  close  her  home  in  the  Sierra 
Mountains  and  will  also  pass  the  holidays  with 
Mrs.    McMullin. 

Mrs.  Richard  Keiran  and  her  little  daughter, 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Keiran,  are  en  route  to  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  where  they  will  join  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Keiran,  who  is  with  the  Atlantic 
fleet. 

Mrs.  Albert  Frank  has  returned  from  Omaha, 
where  she  has  been  passing  two  months  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.   E.  John  Brandeis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  are  in  Chicago, 
where  they  will  remain  until  after  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  will  return  in  a 
fortnight  from  New  York,  where  she  is  at  present 
the  house  guest  of  Miss  Alice  de  la  Mar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Marie  and  Florence  Welch, 
have  returned  to  their  home  on  Broadway  from 
a  sojourn  in  New  York.  A  portion  of  their  visit 
was  passed  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Welch 
at  their  home  on   Long   Island. 

Mrs.  Allen  Caperton,  who  has  been  visiting 
Colonel  Andrew  S.  Rowan  and  Mrs.  Rowan  at 
their  home  on  Russian  Hill,  left  Thursday  for  her 
home    in    Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Redding  left  Saturday 
for  New  York,  where  they  will  remain  indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  Easton  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter  months. 

Lieutenant  Eldridge  Rand  and  Mrs.  Kand  have 
arrived  from  Los  Angeles  and  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Dr.  John  M.  Rehfish,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Rehfish  have  taken  apartments  for  the 
winter  at  the   Hotel  Whitcomb. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hecht  has  left  for  Santa  Barbara, 
where  she  will  remain  a  month  at  Hotel  Arling- 
ton. She  is  accompanied  by  her  brother,  Mr. 
Summit   L.    Hecht,    of   Boston,    Massachusetts. 

Among  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  recently 
were:      Mr.    and    Mrs.    V.    W.    Winter,    Spokane; 


French  Confectioner/ 


Fancy  Cakes,  Petits 
Fours,  Plum  Pud- 
ding and  Imported 
Candies    put    up    in 

neat    Xmas    packages 

and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 

France,  and  to  the  trenches. 

211  POWELL  ST.    .    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SIXTY  CENTS  FOR  SIX  DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE 

SHASTA  WATER  FROM  SHASTA  SPRINGS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  though;  but  on  a  SHASTA  LABEL 
it  reveals  what  is  puresbantT  best  in  water. 

SHASTA  WATER    COMPANY 

San  Francisco     :     Oakland     :     Alameda     ;     Berkeley     :     Sacramento 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Rutley,  New  York;  Lieu- 
tenant Chandler,  Washington;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
Robson,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  L.  N.  Shaw,  Sacra- 
mento; Miss  E.  F.  Armstrong,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Carlton,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  St.  John,  New  York;  Mr.  C.  E.  South- 
worth,  Manhattan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Boyd,  San 
Jose ;  Mr.  A.  Sattem,  San  Francisco ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O-  C.  Bunster,  San  Francisco. 


The  Dance  of  Death. 

Amongst  all  the  strange  happenings  asso- 
ciated with  the  revolution  in  Petrograd  per- 
haps the  strangest  was  the  forcible  seizure  by 
the  Leninites  and  militant  anarchists  of  the 
splendid  palace  of  Mme.  Kshesinskaya,  Rus- 
sia's foremost  ballerina,  and  the  favorite  of 
the   ex-Czar   Nicholas. 

The  gift  of  her  royal  lover,  who  also  had 
it  furnished  for  her  regardless  of  expense, 
the  Kshesinskaya  Palace  was  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  capital,  and  was  among  the  first 
buildings  of  the  kind  to  be  invaded  and 
sacked  by  the  revolutionary  mob. 

Later  it  was  occupied  permanently  by  the 
Leninites,  who  made  it  their  headquarters, 
and  herein  were  enacted  scenes  that  are  un- 
paralleled since  the  days  of  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

In  the  grand  salon,  with  its  ebony  and  sil- 
ver decorations,  its  rose  silk  hangings,  and  its 
famous  green  malachite  doors,  the  scum  of 
the  city  ate,  drank,  and  made  merry.  Every 
night  and  all  night  there  was  music  and 
dancing,  punctuated  at  intervals  by  the  rattle 
of  the  machine  guns  planted  by  the  an- 
archists on  the  roof,  and  the  answering  vol- 
leys fired  by  the  troops  in  the  streets. 

It  was  an  orgy  such  as  Hogarth  never  pic- 
tured, nor  Balzac  imagined.  Death  danced 
with  the  dancers.  Powder-blackened  men  and 
half-naked  women  drank  champagne  from  sil- 
ver flagons,  and  died  even  as  they  drank, 
their  life  blood  staining  the  golden  wine  a 
vivid  crimson. 

Then  the  wild  riot  would  cease  suddenly 
for  a  brief  period  while  the  survivors,  shout- 
ing imprecations  and  curses,  rushed  to  the 
windows  and  fired  wildly  up  and  down  the 
street.  But  only  for  a  few  minutes.  After- 
wards the  music  struck  up  again,  lilting  Rus- 
sian   dance    airs    played    upon    Kshesinskaya's 


four-thousand-rouble  piano — with  its  famous 
gesso  work  and  Vernis-Martin  decorations, 
the  gift  of  a  grand  duke — and  the  feet  of  the 
wine-maddened  dancers  whirled  anew,  and 
with  seemingly  unflagging  zest,  amid  a  litter 
of  broken  glass  and  torn  tapestry. 


An  electric  motor  that  runs  under  water  has 
been  in  use  by  a  salt  works  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  more  than  ten  years.  The  wet  salt 
has  caked  into  the  windings  until  they  are 
scarcely  visible,  but  the  motor  has  never 
failed. 


French  horticulturists  by  selective  breeding 
have  just  succeeded  in  producing  carnations 
with  great,  heavy  heads  and  stems  so  thick 
and  strong  that  they  support  their  weight  of 
the   blossoms  unassisted. 


Goes  at 

4 

Each 
Evening 


iiiiiii 


ANCEl 


to  Los  Angeles  & 
SanDiego^ 

—  a  train  unrivalled 
for  pleasant- 
accomodations. 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 
601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco— Phone  Suttt 
Market  St.  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  !'.'■■ 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 
1218  Broadway,  Oakland— Phono  Lake: 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"De  man,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "dat  makes 
up  his  mind  to  rule  or  ruin  is  mighty  apt  to 
do  both." — Washington   Star. 

"No,  sir!  I  can  tell  you  it  doesn't  take 
me  long  to  get  an  idea  into  my  head."  "Very 
likely  not.  But  what  does  it  do  after  it  gets 
there  ?" — Life. 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  author  of  a  successful 
book,  "I  woke  up  one  morning  and  found  my- 
self famous.  "It  was  different  with  me,"  re- 
marked  the   politician   who   had   made   an   ill- 


Carefully  Guarded 

Watchful  sentinels  that  never 
sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco 

and  Sacramento. 
The  electric  automatic  block  signal  system  is 
operated  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
watchfulness  as  to  seem  almost  superhuman.  Out 
of  an  average  of  300,000  indications  each  month 
not  a  single  false  movement  was  registered. 

"98%  of  all  trains  are  on  time" 

OAKLAND,  ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 

San  Francisco  Depot:  Key  Route  Ferry 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French   Bank  Bldg. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL   FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


Press  Clippings 

Are   money-makers   for   Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone    Kearny   392.  88   First   Street 


advised  speech.  "One  morning  I  found  my- 
self famous — then  I  woke  up. — Chicago  Mews. 

Caller— You  seem  to  be  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  vacations.  Employer — I  certainly 
am.  They  teach  employees  that  the  office  can 
exist  without  them. — Life. 

"That  returned  soldier  certainly  can't  go 
back  to  his  trade  as  bookkeeper."  "Why? 
His  writing  hand  gone?"  "No,  but  his  pen 
ear   is." — Buffalo   Express. 

Scotch  Sergeant — And  noo  we'll  try  the 
richt  tur-rn  by  numbers,  and  mind  that  ye 
don't  move  till  ye  hear  the  final  syllable  of 
the  wor-rd  tur-rn. — Passing  Show. 

Howell — Half  the  world  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.  Powell — I  think 
you  overestimate  the  number  of  people  who 
mind  their  own  business. — Liverpool  Post. 

father — Joe,  why  do  you  suppose  that  old 
hen  persists  in  laying  in  the  coal  yard?     Joe 

Why,    father,    I    think    she    has    seen    the 

notice,  "Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  your  coal." 
— Trade  Review. 

"What  will  you  have  for  breakfast?"  in- 
quired the  waiter.  "What's  the  use  of  my 
sitting  here  and  guessing.  You  go  ahead  and 
bring  me  what  the  law  allows  for  today." — 
Washington  Star. 

"This  Boy  Scoui  movement  is  a  great  thing 
to  teach  the  boys  patriotism."  "I  suppose  it 
is,  but  it  makes  it  awful  hard  to  find  a  boy 
that's  got  time  to  split  kindling  wood  for  his 
mother." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 
"That  may  be,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting 
hold  of  money  makes  me  believe  there  are 
fewer  fools  in  the  world  than  is  popularly 
supposed." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Is  my  son  getting  well  grounded  in  the 
classics?"  asked  the  millionaire.  "I  would 
put  it  even  stronger  than  that,"  replied  the 
private  tutor.  "I  may  say  that  he  is  actually 
stranded  on  them." — Boston   Transcript. 

Mother — Oh,  Eric !  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  economize  to  help  the  poor  Belgians, 
and  here  I  find  you  with  both  jam  and  butter 
on  your  bread.  Eric — Why,  of  course, 
mother  !  One  piece  of  bread  does  for  both. — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Farmer  Hawbuck — I've  bought  a  barome- 
ter, Mandy,  to  tell  when  it's  goin'  ter  rain,  ye 
know.  Mrs.  Hawb  uck — To  tell  when  it's 
goin'  to  rain  !  Why,  I  never  heard  of  such 
extravagance !     What  do   ye  s'pose  the  good 


No  Good  Business  Man 

Should  think  of  trying  to  get  along 
without  life  insurance.  It  is  pro- 
tection. 

•J  No  business  man  should  think  of 
doing  without  a  safe  deposit  box. 
It  means  protection  at  all  times 
against  theft  and  fire,  and  protec- 
tion to  his  estate  in  case  of  death, 
for  it  will  be  found  to  contain  all 
his  valuable  papers. 

•I  For  as  little  as  S4  a  year  you  can 
rent  a  safe  deposit  box  at  the 
Crocker  Vaults. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


Lord  hez  give  ye  the  rheumatiz  for?— London 
Opinion. 

Freshman — What  made  you  vote  against 
Jones  at  the  Frat  election?  Soph — Oh,  he'll 
never  amount  to  anything  around  college. 
He  never  does  a  thing  but  study. — Life. 

Em.  Liza — Lindy,  we  done  stawted  a  siety 
to  hep  out  wite  folks  Red  Cross  wuck.  Lindy 
Jane — Wot's  de  name  ob  dish  yer  siety  ? 
Em.  Eliza — De  cullud  supplement. — Houston 
Post. 

Marie  Willis — How  inconsistent  the  gov- 
ernment is.  For  their  officers'  training  camps 
they  say  they  want  applicants  who  can  handle 
men.     Jane   Gillis — Yes  ?     Marie    Willis — And 


I 


yet    they    won't    let    us    women    enlist. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

"See  anything  unusu.il  on  your  trip  ?" 
"Yes.  At  one  of  the  places  where  I  stopped 
I  found  a  ticket  agent  who  didn't  seem  an- 
noyed when  I  asked  for  a  ticket." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Jenkins,  looking  up  from 
the  evening  paper,  "you  know  how  many 
dishes  Kate  has  broken  lately?"  "Yes,"  said 
John,  "what  of  it  ?"  "Well,"  continued  the 
lady,  "there  is  something  in  the  paper  about 
steel  plates.  I  don't  know  just  what  they 
are,  but  I  should  think  they  might  be  inde- 
structible."— Liverpool  Post. 
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The  Issue  in  Tuesday's  Election. 

The  issue  before  the  voters  of  San  Francisco  in  next 
Tuesday's  election  has  been  plainly  drawn.  The  at- 
tempt to  recall  Prosecuting  Attorney  Fickert  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  orderly  government  under  law.  This  chal- 
lenge comes  from  partisans  of  the  convicted  bomb  mur- 
derers and  of  those  still  unconvicted  and  is  supported 
by  every  element  in  the  community  which  finds  in  the 
law  a  restriction  upon  its  desires  and  aims.  Every 
anarchist,  every  criminal,  every  enemy  of  social  order 
is  for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Fickert. 

Associated  with  these  disreputable  elements  we  find 
as  usual  that  motley  company  of  professional  agitators 
which  crowds  the  band-wagon  of  every  movement  that 
affords  an  opportunity  for  self-exploitation.  No  doubt 
many  of  these  misguided  theorists  are  sincere  under 
an  enthusiasm  which  unfailingly  flourishes  in  the  soil 
of  temperamental  hatred  and  inflated  vanity.  Thus  in 
this  movement  there  are  joined  both  the  criminal  and 
the  self-righteous  pests  of  society 

Not  so  much  Mr.  Fickert  and  his  general  conduct 
of  the  prosecuting  office  are  on  trial  as  the  integrity 
of  the  law.  It  is  not  because  Mr.  Fickert  has  made 
mistakes  in  the  past,  but  because  he  convicted  the 
bomb-throwers  that  he  is  now  arraigned.     Shall   San 


Francisco  be  governed  by  law  or  be  abandoned  to  an- 
archy.   That  is  the  issue —  the  whole  issue. 

It  is  an  issue  which  should  stir  the  conservative  citi- 
zenship of  San  Francisco  to  determined  action.  It  is 
an  issue  that  calls  every  voter  to  his — or  her — duty. 
And  that  duty  is  plain.  It  is  to  rebuke  a  movement 
which  has  presumed  to  question  the  moral  power  of 
San  B'rancisco  to  sustain  government  by  orderly  process 
of  law.  The  eye  of  the  whole  country  is  upon  San 
Francisco ;  and  as  she  shall  answer  the  challenge  of 
anarchy,  she  will  be  judged. 


Loyalty  in  Education. 

The  late  Binger  Herman,  for  many  years  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Oregon,  was  fond  of  telling 
the  story  of  a  youthful  experience  during  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War  in  his  search  for  employment  as  a 
schoolteacher.  It  related  to  an  interview  with  a 
famous  pioneer,  one  Jesse  Applegate,  a  man  of  great 
native  power,  of  some  culture,  of  rugged  character. 
Applegate,  as  the  foremost  man  in  his  community,  held 
authority  among  other  things  over  matters  educational. 
Young  Herman  found  Mr.  Applegate  at  work  in  the 
field.  Leaning  on  his  plow-handle  he  listened  in  silence 
to  the  applicant's  recital  of  his  claims  to  consideration. 
Then  looking  him  fixedly  in  the  eye,  Mr.  Applegate 
asked:  "Young  man,  are  yon  loyal  to  your  country? 
If  not,  all  the  rest  doesn't  matter." 

This  story  comes  to  mind  in  connection  with  a  very 
serious  situation  which  just  now  presents  itself  to  the 
educational  authorities  of  New  York  City — and  other 
cities  the  country  over.  Of  the  66,000  high  school 
pupils  of  the  City  of  New  York — not  to  mention  the 
primary  schools — 40,000  are  either  foreign-born  or  the 
children  of  foreign-born  parents.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
the  melting  pot  of  the  public  school  is  to  make  Ameri- 
cans out  of  these  young  foreigners,  the  Americanism 
of  those  who  instruct  them  should  be  beyond  question. 
Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  majority  of  the  public  school 
teachers  of  New  York  City  are  either  foreign-born  or 
have  been  brought  up  under  domestic  influences  alien 
to  American  ideas.  This  fact  has  impressed  itself  un- 
pleasantly during  recent  months,  it  having  been  found 
that  many  of  the  teachers  are  radically  anti-American 
in  their  sympathies  and  not  only  disposed  but  deter- 
mined to  instill  into  the  minds  of  their  young  charges 
anti-patriotic  notions.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  out- 
spoken pro-Germanists,  claiming  under  the  principle  of 
free  speech  the  right  to  impress  their  own  sentiments 
upon  the  children  under  their  care.  For  example 
Thomas  Mufson,  teacher  of  English  in  the  Clinton 
High  School,  conceives  it  proper  to  maintain  be- 
fore his  classes  an  "attitude  of  strict  neutrality"  in 
class  discussions  dealing  with  the  relative  merits  of 
anarchism  as  compared  with  the  present  government 
of  the  United  States.  He  further  holds  it  not  to  be  the 
"duty  of  citizens  to  support  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  all  measures  taken  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  conduct  of  the  war."  Henry  Schneer, 
another  teacher,  maintains  that  "patriotism"  should  not 
be  discussed  in  the  Clinton  School  and  that  "persons 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  should  riot 
be  permitted  to  address  the  student  body."  He  asserts 
that  the  board  of  education  has  no  right  to  institute 
military  training  in  the  schools.  Samuel  B.  Schmal- 
hausen,  another  teacher  in  the  Clinton  School,  considers 
it  not  to  be  his  .duty  to  develop  in  students  under  his 
charge  instinctive  respect  for  the  authorities  of  the  state, 
nation,  and  city.  He  considered  it  proper  to  permit  a 
pupil  to  write  and  read  aloud  to  his  classmates  seditious 
letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Another  spokesman  for  the  Clinton  School  is  quoted  as 
talking  about  "the  befuddling  irrelevant  issues  of 
patriotism,  loyalty,  and  liberty  bonds." 

Similar  sentiments  and  standards  it  appears  obtain 


in  other  schools  of  New  York  City.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Teachers'  Union  in  the  Irving  High  School  there 
was  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  teachers  ar- 
raigned before  the  board  of  education  had  "not  had 
a  square  deal"  and  it  was  voted  to  give  these  openly 
disloyal  teachers  "legal,  moral,  and  financial  support." 
At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  Brooklyn  a  resolution  was 
passed  protesting  against  action  taken  by  the  board 
of  education  in  transferring  six  teachers  found  to  be 
active  anti-patriotic  propagandists.  In  other  words  the 
organized  teachers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  educational  authorities 
in  their  efforts  to  stamp  out  pro-alien  incendiarism, 
even  though  the  method  has  been  the  moderate  one  of 
moving   offenders    from   one   school   over   to   another. 

The  contrast  between  all  this  and  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Applegate,  the  Oregon  pioneer  patriot,  is  striking. 
Applegate  was  a  characteristic  American  of  his  day. 
He  was  of  the  type  of  nation-builders,  strong  in  venera- 
tion of  principles  fundamental  in  the  American  system 
and  devoted  to  the  ideals  inherited  from  the  founders 
of  the  republic.  He  had  himself  participated  as  a 
leader  in  one  of  the  great  movements  of  extension  of 
American  authority  and  American  spirit  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  settlement  of  Oregon.  In  the  mind  of  this 
typical  American  of  a  generation  ago  loyalty  to  country 
— loyalty  to  the  principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
American  government — was  of  such  supreme  and 
transcendent  importance  as  to  outweigh  all  other  con- 
siderations. Is  there  anybody  whose  theories  and  whose 
judgment  are  entitled  to  consideration  who  does  not 
see  in  the  spirit  of  Jesse  Applegate  a  finer  morality 
and  a  sounder  hope  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  national 
standards,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  than  in  the 
theories  and  practices  of  the  teachers  above  quoted? 

Happily  there  are  found  strong  forces  in  New  York 
in  open  warfare  against  practices  tending  to  mis- 
chief. "No  free-speech  question  is  involved,"  says  the 
Globe,  "when  the  demand  is  made  that  public  money 
shall  not  be  expended  to  poison  the  thought  of  the 
oncoming  generation."  "In  the  very  places,"  says  the 
Times,  "where  Americanization,  teaching  and  learning 
of  Democratic  ideas  are  most  needed,  instruction  has 
been  given  far  too  often  by  the  half-baked  disciples  of 
socialism,  internationalism,  pro-Germanism,  the  curse 
and  paralysis  of  democracy  in  Europe."  Referring  fur- 
ther to  the  teaching  organization  in  the  New  York 
schools,  the  Times  says: 

Every  man  and  every  woman  of  them  should  be  made  to 
take  such  a  pledge  or  be  thrown  out  immediately  upon  refusal. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  treason  and  revolution  or  the  coquetting 
of  sappy  minds  with  ideas  destructive  of  the  American  state 
should  be  shielded,  that  the  minds  of  thousands  of  children 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  American  polity  and  exposed 
to  influences  unfriendly  to  it  should,  in  their  most  elastic  and 
malleable  stage,  be  poisoned  with  hideous  errors  and  false- 
hoods such  as  are  driving  Russia  toward  the  destruction  of 
her  democratic  hope.  The  board  of  education  should  root 
out  all  the  disloyal  or  doubtful  teachers.  The  little  private 
war  of  these  misguided  or  out-of-equilibrium  persons  in  the 
United    States   must   stop. 

San  Francisco  is  not  free  from  evils  similar  to  those 
exposed  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Here  as  in  New  York,  though  we  hope  in  smaller 
ratio,  there  are  in  the  public  schools  open  or  secret 
agents  of  alien  propaganda.  Even  in  our  State  Uni- 
versity, if  we  may  accept  current  stories  at  only  half 
their  face  value,  there  are  in  posts  of  high  potentiality 
and  of  moral  power  those  who  would  neutralize — or 
something  worse — our  higher  educational  organization 
as  an  agency  for  the  inculcation  of  American  ideas  and 
of  patriotic  spirit.  This  is  a  condition  which  should  not 
and  must  not  be  tolerated.  The  San  Francisco  board 
of  education  and  the  board  of  university  r. 
it  to  their  high  responsibility  to  hunt  down 
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and  to  rout  it  out  from  our  educational  system.  We 
would  better  reduce  that  system  to  the  simplest  condi- 
tions, maintained  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  than  permit  it 
to  be  sustained  as  a  means  of  watering  down  patriotic 
sentiment  and  of  stifling  the  instinctive  reverence  of 
our  youth  for  our  national  ideals  and  standards. 


Side-Lights  on  Colonel  House. 
The  atmosphere  of  mystery  which  has  more  or  less 
enshrouded  Colonel  House,  President  Wilson's  next 
friend,  is  yielding  somewhat  under  the  fierce  light 
which  beats  upon  conspicuous  station.  Thomas  Wil- 
liam House,  father  of  Colonel  House,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman who  settled  in  Texas  in  early  times  and 
established  himself  somewhat  in  baronial  fashion  near 
Houston.  He  entertained  many  visiting  Englishmen 
of  distinction  and  he  and  his  son  E.  M. — the  Colonel — 
in  the  latter's  youth  frequently  visited  England,  where 
they  were  guests  at  famous  houses.  Lord  Rosebery, 
Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Lonsdale,  the  Beresfords,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  several  members  of  the  Cecil 
family,  and  many  other  Englishmen  of  note  were  at  one 
time  or  another  guests  of  the  elder  House  in  Texas, 
whose  home  became  a  rendezvous  for  hunting  trips. 
The  younger  House  thus  became  personally  acquainted 
both  at  home  and  in  England  with  many  distinguished 
personages.  At  Lord  Lonsdale's  in  England  he  once 
met  the  Kaiser,  and  it  is  said  that  through  his  agency 
the  latter  made  large  investments  in  Texas  real  estate 
— investments  which  Mitchell  Palmer  as  custodian  of 
enemy  property  is  now  investigating. 


Among  stories  told  in  illustration  of  Colonel  House's 
relations  with  notable  foreigners  is  one  in  which  Lord 
Lonsdale  plays  a  leading  part.  This  story,  according 
to  Washington  gossip,  was  recited  by  Colonel  House 
not  long  after  the  election  of  last  year  to  President 
Wilson.  While  Lord  Lonsdale  was  a  guest  of  the  elder 
House  in  Texas  chasing  jack-rabbits  was  a  daily 
sport.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Texas  jack-rabbit 
to  run  only  on  three  legs  excepting  when  he  is 
so  hotly  pursued  that  he  needs  to  employ  all  his 
resources.  On  one  occasion  Lonsdale  blazed  away 
four  times  at  a  loping  jack,  but  to  no  effect.  The  fifth 
shot  came  closer,  whereupon  the  rabbit  went  into  the 
high,  brought  all  four  feet  into  action  and  faded  away 
over  the  horizon.  House  rallied  Lonsdale  on  his 
failure.  "Anyhow,"  retorted  Lonsdale,  "I  made  the 
beggar  run  on  all  four  legs."  "And  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," House  went  on,  "is  precisely  what  Hughes  did 
to  you." 

It  is  in  the  gossip  that  it  was  the  elder  House  who 
introduced  the  late  Colonel  Tom  Ochiltree  to  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  and  started  him  on  his  career,  as  an  inter- 
national story-teller.  One  of  the  stories  that  Colonel 
House  has  related  concerns  both  Ochiltree  and  Lord 
Lonsdale.  The  latter  returned  to  House's  Texas  home 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  after  a  hunting  trip 
in  Alaska  full  of  tales  of  the  wonders  he  had  seen. 
House  affected  to  believe  that  Lonsdale  had  never 
gotten  any  further  than  the  Bohemian  Club,  San 
Francisco,  and  that  he  had  dreamed  the  stories.  One 
night  after  dinner  he  set  Colonel  Tom  and  Lonsdale  on 
one  another.  Lonsdale  launched  a  gorgeous  descrip- 
tion of  petrified  forests  he  had  seen  in  Alaska.  When 
he  had  concluded  Ochiltree  took  up  the  tale.  "Won- 
derful," he  declared,  "but  you  ought  to  visit  our  petri- 
fied forest  up  in  Ochiltree  County.  You  will  find  petri- 
fied elephants  there,  petrified  tigers,  petrified  bears, 
petrified  jack-rabbits  halted  in  mid-flight,  and  actually, 
sir,  petrified  eagles  in  the  air  three  hundred  feet  up." 
"But,"  interposed  Lonsdale,  with  truly  British  naivete, 
"what  about  the  law  of  gravitation?"  "Oh,"  said 
Ochiltree  airily,  "in  that  forest  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  petrified,  too."  

Colonel  House  is  pictured  by  his  friends  as  a  man  of 
many   charms   of    manner,    although    by    temperament 
retiring  and,   like   his   friend  the   President,   hating  a 
crowd.     He  is  represented,  however,  as  far  more  hu- 
manly social  in  his  disposition  than  Mr.  Wilson  and  as 
a   delightful   story-teller,   as   the  above  yarns   may  be 
taken  to  attest.     He  is  described  by  one  who  knows 
him  \  ell  as  having  an  aptitude  for  handling  big  affairs 
from  behind  the  scenes.     He  has  an  instinct  for  polit- 
i    ,nd  other  forms  of  management  combined  with  a 
.i  .is   tendency    to    radicalism.      But   his    radicalism 
•er  strikes  home.     He  wants  to  apply  business  rules 


to  governmental  affairs  and  is  apparently  not  able  to 
understand  that  the  carrying  out  of  business  rules  calls 
for  business  methods  of  administration — including  the 
selection  of  managing  agents.  Men  of  this  type  never 
seem  able  to  take  it  in  that  in  a  representative  republic 
in  which  the  government  can  be  no  wiser  or  better 
than  the  average  of  its  citizenship,  strictly  business 
principles  and  methods  can  never  be  enforced.  It  is 
the  fundamental  mistake  of  most  ardent  reformers. 
Invariably  they  find  their  finely-conceived  theories 
balked  or  thwarted  by  the  character  of  the  men  who 
get  themselves  elected  to  public  office.  Their  short-cuts 
to  efficiency  inevitably  tend  to  waste  and  corruption. 
Then  in  disappointment  and  irritation  they  throw  over 
their  radicalism  and  in  practice  become — if  they  can 
manage  it — the  most  positive  of  "bosses."  Recent 
California  experience  abundantly  illustrates  these  tend- 
encies. 

Frederick  W.  Henshaw. 
The  judicial  system  of  California  suffers  a  notable 
loss  in  the  retirement  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Frederick  W.  Henshaw.  We  have  many 
judges  of  ability  and  character,  but  here  or  elsewhere 
there  are  few  who  combine  as  does  Justice  Henshaw 
the  values  of  learning,  experience,  an  alert  and  pene- 
trating mind,  with  the  intuitive  wisdom  of  human 
sympathy.  The  first  characteristic  of  Justice  Hen- 
shaw's  mind  is  its  universality.  Of  the  multitudinous 
subjects  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal  in  the  twenty 
years  of  his  judicial  service  nothing  has  ever  been  too 
great  or  too  small  for  his  comprehension  or  his  in- 
terested attention.  Along  with  this  amazing  flexibility 
of  mind  there  has  gone  an  unwearying  industry.  As 
a  member  of  the  court  he  has  played  the  double  role 
of  leader  and  wheelhorse.  The  published  record  of  his 
labors  fills  many  volumes,  yet  it  embodies  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  output  of  a  mentality  whose  powers  closely 
approach,  if  in  truth  they  do  not  attain,  the  standards 
of  positive  genius.  Apart  from  Justice  Henshaw's 
official  duty  he  has  played  an  active  and  important 
part  as  a  citizen.  No  man  among  us  has  been  more 
freely  consulted  and  none  among  us  has  more  freely 
labored  in  connection  with  matters  pertaining  to  com- 
munity welfare.  Most  notable  only  because  most  re- 
cent we  may  cite  Justice  Henshaw's  brochure,  "The 
Cause  and  Meaning  of  This  War,"  as  illustrating 
his  patriotic  spirit  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  powers. 
It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  retirement  from  official 
life  on  the  part  of  Justice  Henshaw  by  no  means  im- 
plies retirement  from  the  sphere  of  public  service  and 
usefulness.  It  is  in  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  man 
that  he  shall  serve  whenever  and  wherever  there  is 
opportunity  of  service.  Not  old  in  years,  still  young  in 
his  grasp  of  the  interests  and  vitalities  of  current 
affairs,  we  may  expect  from  Justice  Henshaw  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  continuance  of  the  generous  activities  which 
have  marked  his  official  career  and  have  established 
him  widely  in  respect  and  affection. 


Good  and  Faithful  Servants. 

Two  members  of  Congress  who  have  deserved  more 
than  they  have  had  of  public  esteem  are  in  the  way  of 
retirement,  for  the  time  at  least,  from  public  life. 
"Jim"  Mann,  Republican  House  floor  leader,  is  con- 
fined to  a  hospital  of  Baltimore  and  probably  will  not 
be  sufficiently  in  health  to  take  part  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, if  indeed  he  shall  ever  return  to  active  duty.  Rep- 
resentative Fitzgerald  of  New  York,  the  only  Northern 
Democrat,  who  wields  the  potentialities  inherent  in 
the  chairmanship  of  a  big  House  committee,  announces 
that  he  is  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  term.  Each  has 
been  of  untold  value  to  the  nation  at  some  time.  Each 
has  saved  the  public  treasury  literally  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars;  both  have  been  extremely  unpopular,  as 
careful  men  and  close  economists  in  Congress  are 
likely  to  be. 

Mann  and  Fitzgerald  are  the  ablest  parliamentarians 
who  have  sat  in  the  House  in  recent  years.  Neither 
is  brilliant;  Fitzgerald  more  nearly  brilliant  than 
Mann.  While  opposing  each  other  politically  they 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  treasury 
raiders  always.  They  have  wrecked  many  a  bad  bill — 
and  perhaps  some  good  ones — but  on  the  whole  they 
have  served  the  country  mightily. 

Mann  went  wrong  on  the  war  and  on  Germanism. 
He  pussy-footed  with  the  German  vote.  He  lacked 
vision.     But  for  many  years  he  has  served  the  public 


faithfully  and  intelligently,  using  for  the  public  his 
amazing  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  legislation  and 
never  using  it  for  himself.  Fitzgerald  during  the  Re- 
publican revolt  in  1909-1910  against  Cannonism  and 
existing  House  rules  voted  his  convictions,  and  not  the 
popular  demand  of  the  moment.  That  is,  he  voted  with 
the  regular  Republicans  and  against  the  so-called  re- 
form— reforms  that  would  have  weakened  the  powers 
of  Congress.  Events  have  justified  him.  But  events 
have  never  brought  apology — probably  not  even  under- 
standing— from  a  public  which  denounced  him  as  a 
tool  of  the  stand-patters. 

Both  Mann  and  Fitzgerald  are  philosophers.  Nei- 
ther will  carry  a  grouch  into  retirement.  They  know 
they  have  served  faithfully  and  well ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know  them  that  neither  will  be 
much  worried  by  the  fact  that  this  republic — after  the 
fashion  of  republics — is  ungrateful. 

. 7 

Lessons  of  the  Oakland  Recall  Election. 

It  doesn't  call  for  a  world  of  political  or  other  form 
of  judgment  to  discover  a  varied  assortment  of 
"lessons"  in  Oakland's  failure  last  week  to  recall  her 
blatherskite  mayor,  John  L.  Davie.  Figures  of  the 
Oakland  registration  are  not  immediately  available,  but 
we  find  a  practical  measure  of  the  voting  strength  of 
the  community  in  the  returns  of  the  mayoralty  election 
of  1915.  In  that  election  41,000  votes  were  cast.  In 
the  two  and  half  years  succeeding  the  voting  popula- 
tion has  very  considerably  increased;  yet  in  last  week's 
recall  election  only  32,000  votes  were  polled. 

By  comparing  the  vote  in  the  election  of  1915 
with  the  vote  of  last  week  we  discover  that  ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent,  of  the  citizens  of  Oakland 
ordinarily  interested  in  municipal  affairs  failed  to  go  to 
the  polls  in  the  recall  election.  It  is  an  obvious  pre- 
sumption that  the  25  per  cent,  and  more  of  ordinarily 
interested  citizens  who  failed  to  go  to  the  polls  thus  de- 
clared their  protest  against  the  recall  either  on  the  score 
of  its  disturbance  of  business  and  political  conditions, 
its  cost,  its  general  impertinence,  or  of  some  other  mo- 
tive of  resentment  against  it  as  a  political  principle. 
It  is  notable  that  the  vote  against  the  recall  exceeded 
by  nearly  3000  the  vote  for  Davie;  and  while  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  determine  by  precise  figures  the 
concealed  wish  of  voters,  it  is  an  assurance  that  many 
who  voted  to  retain  Davie  in  office  did  so,  not  in  ap- 
proval of  the  man,  but  in  resentment  of  the  attempt  to 
oust  him  by  recall  procedure. 

It  is  further  a  striking  indictment  of  the  method 
by  which  recall  procedures  are  instituted  that  the 
number  of  original  petitioners  for  the  recall  of  Davie 
was  approximately  10  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
number  of  votes  actually  cast  against  him  in  the 
recall  election.  That  is  to  say,  10  per  cent,  of  the  citi- 
zens who  signed  the  recall  petition  were  not  sufficiently 
interested  to  follow  up  this  action  by  attendance  upon 
the  polls.  This  fact  quite  definitely  confirms  the  oft- 
declared  theory  that  petitions  circulated  popularly  are 
signed  carelessly,  through  vanity  or  upon  motives  simi- 
larly frivolous. 

In  theory  the  recall  was  designed  to  enable  communi- 
ties to  limit  the  official  tenure  of  faithlessness  or  in- 
competence. In  practice  it  fails  abjectly  to  sustain  this 
purpose.  In  the  several  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
invoked  hereabout  during  the  five  or  six  years  since  it 
was  established  as  a  working  principle,  it  has  resulted 
only  in  mischief.  It  puts  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of 
malice  or  precipitancy.  It  tends  to  political  confusion. 
It  augments  the  cost  of  political  and  social  organiza- 
tion. It  makes  weakness  in  administration  where  the 
efficiencies  of  administration  call  for  strength.  Prac- 
tically it  serves,  as  in  the  immediate  instance,  to  dis- 
courage political  candidacy  of  capable  and  worthy  men 
and  to  sustain  blatherskites  and  charlatans  of  the  Davie 
type. 

Not  least  among  the  mischiefs  fostered  by  the  recall 
is  its  effect  in  discouraging  the  official  candidacy  of  self- 
respecting  and  really  representative  men.  In  the  Oak- 
land election  of  last  week  there  were  three  candidates 
in  opposition  to  Davie — all  self-nominated.  No  one  of 
them  was  a  man  of  standing  in  the  community.  No 
one  of  them  possessed  the  first  qualification  for  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  office  sought.  When 
the  recall  movement  was  launched  there  was  diligent 
search  for  a  man  qualified  by  his  character  and  by 
his  record  of  public  and  private  efficiency  to  make 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  community.     Such  men 
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there  are  in  plenty,  but  under  the  condition  into 
which  the  municipal  service  of  Oakland  has  fallen 
no  one  of  them  could  be"  induced  to  stand  as  a  candi- 
date. The  recall,  with  the  various  other  innovations 
that  go  with  it,  has  established  a  condition  which  prac- 
tically debars  men  of  eminent  qualification  from  public 
life.  > 

Editorial  Notes. 

A  London  dispatch  reports  the  death  at  the  age  of 
sixty- four  of  Sir  Leander  Starr  Jameson,  otherwise 
"Dr.  Jim,"  leader  of  the  famous  Jameson  raid.  Dr. 
Jameson's  great  adventure  was  undertaken  in  imitation 
of  the  achievements  of  Clive  and  Hastings  in  India 
and  by  its  failure  it  helped  to  bring  on  the  South  Afri- 
can war,  which  cost  England  heavily  but  ended  in 
the  extension  of  her  empire.  After  paying  the  penalty 
of  a  year's  imprisonment  for  what  he  himself  confessed 
to  be  "a  bad  blunder"  Jameson  sobered  down  into  a 
capable  administrator,  and  with  the  aid  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
achieved  a  respectable  and  even  a  distinguished  career, 
ending  by  winning  knighthood.  Rhodes'  confidence  in 
Jameson  was  marked  by  the  fact  that  he  was  made  an 
executor  of  his  (Rhodes)  will.  In  recent  times  Dr. 
Jameson  has  been  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Cape- 
town.   

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  own  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, otherwise  "Jack,"  had  a  somewhat  dubious  asso- 
ciation with  "Dr.  Jim"  in  his  famous  Transvaal  raid. 
Hammond  was  a  member  of  the  group  of  more  or  less 
active  backers  of  Jameson  and  was  arrested  by  the 
Boer  authorities  and  held  for  a  considerable  period 
upon  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  It  was  while  Hammond 
was  confined  in  the  Boer  penitentiary  that  a  deputation 
of  his  friends  called  upon  Oom  Paul  Kruger  and  begged 
for  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  his  confinement. 
One  of  the  appellants  went  so  far  as  to  remark  to  Oom 
Paul  that  the  prison  in  which  Hammond  was  confined 
was  "no  place  for  a  gentleman."  A  faint  smile  lighted 
up  the  rugged  features  of  the  old  Boer  as  he  replied 
that  the  penitentiary  was  not  intended  for  gentlemen. 


Already  the  search  for  alien  enemy  property  in  the 
United  States  has  uncovered  money  in  bank  and  other 
holdings  of  German  citizens  living  abroad  to  the  tune 
of  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  The  work  of  the  drag-net 
is  not  yet  complete  as  to  German-owned  property,  and 
the  movement  will  now  be  enlarged  to  include  the  hold- 
ings in  this  country  of  unnaturalized  Austrians.  First 
and  last  it  is  believed  that  the  United  States  treasury 
will  be  enriched  by  confiscation  of  the  tidy  total  of  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  or  more. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"  Camouflage  " — As  She  is  Spoke. 

San  Francisco,  December  7,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  You  did  not  quite  fully  answer  Mr. 
Fagan's  inquiry  of  last  week.  You  gave  the  pronunciation  of 
camouflage  as  "ka-moo-flage."  You  should  have  added  that 
the  "g"  is  to  have  the  soft  sound,  otherwise  you  might  make 
it  rhyme  with  cage  or  rage. 

Hope  that  you  get  it  right  and  that  you  understand  that  it 
is  a  new  word,  and  that  it  is  a  French  word,  and  just  how  it 
is  pronounced.  George  H.  Mastick. 

• 

The  Fickert  Recall  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sibley's  Letter. 
San  Francisco,  December  10,  1917. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Who  would  have  supposed  that  any 
one  in  this  twentieth  century  would  revert  to  monkish  exor- 
cism to  rid  a  community  from  murderers  ?  Yet  we  have  wit- 
nessed such  an  exhibition.  Anent  the  proposed  recall  of  Mr. 
Fickert,  Rev.  Mr.  Sibley,  in  a  letter  given  to  the  press,  says 
in  effect :  I  was  in  doubt  about  the  recall ;  nevertheless  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Fickert  ought  to  be  recalled;  however,  the  an- 
archists may  beware — we  will  not  tolerate  them  !  Vade  retro 
salanas!  Here  is  the  case  of  a  public  officer  whose  recall  is 
sought  by  anarchists  because,  in  the  precise  performance  of 
duty,  he  has  prosecuted  them  for  the  Preparedness  Day  mas- 
sacre. The  blood  of  the  victims  of  that  massacre — martyrs  to 
liberty — still  cries  from  the  ground;  yet  this  parson,  while 
blandly  announcing  that  he  will  vote  for  the  recall,  shakes  a 
fist  back  at  the  anarchists;  You  anarchists  would  better  be- 
ware !  The  dog  is  called  from  the  sheep,  and  an  old  woman 
goes  out  and  flaps  her  apron  at  the  wolves — shoo !  Yet  this 
one  is  amongst  the  least  nocuous  of  the  reverend  innocents 
who  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  bombers.  With  such 
teachers  in  the  pulpit,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  churches  are 
deserted?  Edward  A.  Belcher. 


The  settlement  of  Pola,  where  the  Austrian  fleet  has 
long  been  bottled  up  by  the  Italians,  is  attributed  to  the 
Colchians  who  pursued  Jason  and  his  Argonauts. 
Poll's  splendid  harbor  became  a  Roman  possession  in 
17S  B.  C,  but  Julius  Caesar  destroyed  it  for  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pomey.  Some  years  later  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Emperor  Augustus  at  the  instance,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Julia.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  thereafter  it  was 
known  as  Colonia  Pietas  Julia  and  became  an  impor- 
tant war  harbor. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  importance  attached  by  Germany  to  the  Cambrai 
offensive  is  shown  by  the  desperate  efforts  to  retrieve  the  lost 
positions.  The  actual  formation  of  the  British  salient  at 
Cambrai  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Ypres  salient  farther 
north,  but  its  potential  effects  upon  the  German  position  are 
much  greater.  The  Ypres  salient  promises  an  eventual  British 
control  of  the  submarine  bases  and  the  compulsory  evacuation 
of  the  northern  section  of  the  German  lines.  These,  of  course, 
are  large  advantages  and  in  no  way  to  be  underrated,  but 
the  advantages  of  a  successful  offensive  at  Cambrai  are  still 
larger.  Cambrai  is  near  the  centre  of  the  Hindenburg  Line.  It  is 
the  railroad  ganglion  through  which  that  line  is  munitioned. 
It  can  not  be  maintained  without  the  possession  of  Cambrai. 
The  British  forces  in  the  Ypres  salient  can  not  reap  the  full 
fruits  of  their  successes  without  a  further  advance  that  shall 
bring  Zeebrugge  and  Bruges  directly  under  the  observation  of 
their  artillery  officers.  But  the  British  at  Cambrai  need  do  no 
more  than  hold  their  own  and  they  have  won  their  main 
objective.  Indeed  they  can  do  a  little  less  than  hold  their 
own,  and  still  win  their  objective.  Cambrai,  directly  under 
observation  and  within  artillery  range,  is  useless  to  the  Ger- 
mans, or  nearly  so.  Its  railroad  lines  are  practically  cut  In 
the  Ypres  salient  the  Germans  need  do  no  more  than  main- 
tain their  present  positions,  and  they  will  withhold  from  the 
British  the  full  results  of  their  victories.  But  the  Germans 
at  Cambrai  have  a  heavier  burden  than  this.  If  they  are 
going  to  save  the  Hindenburg  Line  they  must  do  much  more 
than  maintain  their  present  positions.  They  must  recover 
their  old  ones.  They  must  rescue  Cambrai  and  its  railroad 
lines  from  the  British  fire.  They  must  completely  efface  the 
salient  created  by  General  Byng  in  his  assault  of  two  weeks 
ago.  Here  at  least  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  deadlock. 
The  British  need  do  no  more  than  maintain  their  hold  upon 
the  semicircle  from  Queant  to  Gonnelieu,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Hindenburg  Line  must  presently  retire.  Indeed  the  British 
can  afford  to  give  a  little,  as  they  have  already  been  compelled 
to  do,  without  losing  their  dominance.  The  German  tfforts 
are  not  directed  to  resisting  a  further  British  advance.  If 
they  can  do  no  more  than  this  then  they  are  lost.  Nothing 
will  avail  them  short  of  a  practical  flattening  out  of  the 
new   British   salient.  

The  base  of  the  British  salient — that  is  to  say  the  old 
British  line — runs  from  Croiselles  northwest  of  Queant  to 
Gonnelieu,  a  distanec  of  about  fourteen  miles.  The  salient 
itself  is  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle  with  its  most  easterly 
point  about  two  miles  from  the  environs  of  Cambrai.  Now  a 
salient  has  great  advantages  to  the  attack.  It  is  a  spear 
point  plunged  into  the  enemy's  breast.  But  at  the  same  time 
a  salient  is  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  of  all  military  forma- 
tions. It  is  obvious  that  it  can  be  attacked  from  three  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  it  may  therefore  become  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  unless  it  can  be  adequately 
fortified  and  defended.  It  needs  a  very  much  stronger  defense 
than  a  straight  line  that  is  liable  only  to  a  frontal  attack.  It 
is  usually  much  easier  to  create  a  salient  than  to  sustain  it 
against  the  assaults  that  are  nearly  sure  to  come  from  three 
directions.  

The  British  salient  in  front  of  Cambrai  has  been  attacked 
in  just  this  way,  that  is  to  say  from  three  different  directions. 
The  attack  on  the  northern  arc  of  the  semicircle,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bourlon  Woods,  was  a  failure,  but  the  Germans 
gained  a  little  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Fontaine  and  Anneux, 
they  recovered  Masnieres,  and  they  gained  nearly  three  miles 
at  Gonnelieu  and  Gouzeaucourt,  besides  taking  about  one  hun- 
dred guns.  Now  Gonnelieu  is  not  actually  contained  in  the 
new  British  salient.  It  is  just  to  the  south  of  the  junction 
point  between  the  old  and  the  new  lines.  The  Germans  swept 
past  Gonnelieu,  and  we  are  told  that  the  latest  fighting  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Gouzeaucourt,  about  three  miles  to 
the  rear,  but  whether  the  place  was  actually  occupied  by 
the  Germans  we  do  not  know.  The  Germans  also  claim  to 
have  taken  La  Vacquerie,  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
Gonnelieu,  but  this  is  not  conceded  in  the  British  bulletins. 
The  effect  of  this  German  gain  was  the  creation  of  a  small 
and  sharply  pointed  salient  with  its  westerly  extremity  at 
Gouzeaucourt,  and  this  in  its  turn  has  necessitated  a  with- 
drawal of  the  British  lines  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  their 
Cambrai  salient.  The  big  British  salient  may  be  likened  to 
a  bag  with  its  closed  end  pointing  eastward  toward  Cambrai. 
The  Germans  have  attacked  the  southern  side  of  the  bag 
near  to  its  neck,  and  so  deeply  dented  it  as  to  make  dif- 
ficult the  munitioning  of  the  closed  end,  which  has  therefore 
been  evacuated.  We  are  not  told  the  precise  extent  of  the 
withdrawal,  and  its  depth  would  of  course  vary  with  the 
curve  of  the  salient,  but  at  the  point  nearest  to  Cambrai  the 
withdrawal  was  probably  about  two  miles.  This  would  mean 
a  present  distance  of  about  four  miles  between  the  British 
lines  and  Cambrai,  as  against  a  distance  of  two  miles  before 
the  retreat.  We  are  told  that  the  British  forces  are  now  occu- 
pying the  actual  Hindenburg  fortifications,  which  they  had 
passed  and  left  two  miles  in  their  rear  at  the  first  rush.  The 
fortifications  that  were  constructed  so  elaborately  to  resist 
them  are  now  their  protection,  and  as  they  were  taken  without 
a  preliminary  bombardment  they  are  of  course  in  good  order. 


moment  when  the  danger  here  seemed  to  be  over  that  the 
southern  line  was  assailed  at  Gonnelieu.  We  are  told  that  no 
definite  objectives  were  set  for  the  first  British  advance,  and 
that  the  success  was  actually  much  greater  than  was  antici- 
pated. Perhaps  we  have  here  the  explanation  of  the  subse- 
quent reverse.  If  there  was  no  foresight  of  the  extent  of 
the  victory  there  could  have  been  no  foresight  of  the  means 
necessary  to  confirm  and  sustain  it. 

But  the  Germans  must  win  a  much  more  substantial  success 
than  merely  to  cut  off  the  nose  of  the  British  salient  if  they 
are  to  profit  from  their  enormous  expenditure  of  life.  The 
British  still  dominate  Cambrai  and  its  railroad  lines,  and  the 
result  must  very  quickly  show  itself  either  in  a  new  and  vic- 
torious German  effort,  or  in  the  evacuation  of  the  German 
fortifications.  We  need  not,  therefore,  attach  any  undue  em- 
phasis to  such  British  withdrawals  as  have  been  recorded 
during  the  last  few  days  unless  they  shall  presently  involve 
an  actual  cave-in  of  the  whole  salient,  and  a  withdrawal  of 
the  British  lines  now  before  Cambrai  to  their  previous  posi- 
tions. Nothing  short  of  this  will  serve  the  German  purpose. 
If  they  shall  fail  to  secure  this  result  the  position  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line  is  a  desperate  one,  and  therefore  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  we  have  seen  the  end  of  the  battle.  The  Ger- 
mans will  not  incur  the  moral  effect  of  a  general  retreat  of 
the  Hindenburg  Line  without  another  great  effort  to  re- 
establish their  old  positions.  There  is,  of  course,  always  the 
possibility  that  they  will  be  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  for  so 
dubious  a  result,  and  that  they  will  retreat  at  once  as  they 
did  after  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  But  that  they  will  make 
another  attempt  is  far  more  probable,  and  in  that  case  we 
shall  witness  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  German  assault  upon 
lines  of  German  construction,  and  loudly  acclaimed  as  impreg- 
nable by  the  Germans  themselves. 


The  explanation  of  this  British  reverse  is  a  little  obscure. 
The  attack  on  the  southern  side  of  the  salient  seems  to  have 
been  a  surprise,  and  this  suggests  the  idea  that  the  attack  on 
the  other  two  sides  was  a  feint  intended  to  mask  the  real 
assault.  This  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  attacks  were 
not  simultaneous.  The  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the 
salient  bore  the  first  brunt  of  battle,  and  it  was  just  at  the 


General  Maurice  was  premature  in  his  assurance  that  the 
crisis  in  Italy  had  passed,  unless  he  intended  no  more  than  to 
express  his  conviction  that  the  Allied  armies  are  now  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  forcing  their  way  to  the 
Venetian  plains.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Italians 
are  resisting  a  new  and  formidable  effort  to  break  through 
the  mountain  defenses  to  the  north  of  Asiago,  and  they  have 
even  been  compelled  to  give  a  little  under  the  pressure  di- 
rected against  them.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Teuton 
attack  upon  Italy  is  from  two  different  directions,  from  the 
Trentino  in  the  north,  and  also  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Piave  River.  The  former  is  by  far  the  more  serious  of  the 
two,  since  it  threatens  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  defensive- 
armies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Piave.  It  is  from  the  north 
that  the  heavy  fighting  of  the  last  few  days  has  been  reported, 
and  this  is  the  area  to  watch  for  events  that  shall  be  decisive 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  Italians  ought  to  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  here.  They  have  had  a  breathing  spell  since  the 
first  great  attack.  The  topographical  situation  is  in  their 
favor,  and  the  weather  also  ought  to  be  in  their  favor  very 
soon ;  and  they  have  received  reinforcements  from  France 
and  England.  And  here  we  may  note  the  significant  fact 
that  both  France  and  England  have  been  able  to  send  men 
and  munitions  with  great  speed  and  apparently  without  any 
weakening  of  their  own  resources,  an  achievement  that  can 
hardly  be  said  to  sustain  the  general  opinion  that  France  at 
least  is  hard  pressed  to  furnish  her  own  lines.  We  do  not 
know  the  size  of  these  reinforcements,  but  they  must  be  of 
considerable  strength,  or  they  would  hardly  have  been  placed 
under  the  command  of  such  men  as  Foch  of  the  French  army 
and  Plumer  of  the  British  army.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
danger  to  Italy  is  not  yet  over  and  that  a  retreat  to  the 
Adige  River  is  still  among  the  possibilities.  If  this  should 
be  found  necessary',  it  will  naturally  have  a  disquieting  effect 
upon  the  Ailed  nations,  but  it  will  be  by  no  means  a  military 
calamity-  It  will  mean  the  abandonment  of  Venice,  and  doubt- 
less its  destruction,  but  so  far  as  the  Italian  armies  are  con- 
cerned they  will  be  no  worse  off  than  they  were  before.  In- 
deed they  will  be  in  a  much  more  defensible  position,  since 
the  line  of  the  Adige  is  immeasurably  stronger  than  that  of 
the  Piave.  

The  Germans  are  determined  to  win  a  success  in  Italy,  not 
for  its  military  advantages,  for  there  are  none,  but  as  a  basis 
for  a  peace  plea.  It  will  enable  them  to  make  another  claim 
to  invincibility,  and  to  invite  the  world  to  marvel  at  the  mag- 
nanimity of  their  terms.  They  will  be  enabled  to  point  not 
only  to  a  triumph  in  Italy,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  two  of 
their  enemies,  Russia  and  Roumania,  have  been  put  out  of  the 
struggle.  The  German  war  machine  with  its  accessory'  depart- 
ments of  espionage  and  terrorism  is  a  vast  and  complex 
one,  but  not  more  so  than  its  peace  machine.  Pacifists  and 
sentimentalists  all  over  the  world  belong  to  it,  consciously 
or  unconsciously.  Political  extremists,  the  Bolsheviki  of  all 
countries,  are  working  for  it,  and  it  has  upon  its  side  the 
war  weariness  that  is  now  so  increasingly  prevalent.  The 
letter  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  its  rumored  support  by  Mr. 
Asquith  represent  the  work  of  the  Deutschtum  in  its  higher 
phases,  while  its  lower  aspects  are  almost  innumerable.  At 
the  moment  these  forces  are  relatively  silent  because  they  have 
not  yet  been  unleashed.  The  time  has  not  come,  but  an  un- 
mistakable German  victory  will  be  its  signal.  The  British 
success  at  Cambrai  may  have  delayed  it,  and  indeed  this  may 
explain  the  renewed  assault  upon  Italy.  A  victory  of  some 
sort  there  must  be,  and  it  must  come  at  such  a  time  that  the 
relative  stagnation  of  winter  may  give  leisure  for  despondent 
reflection,  and  for  an  adequate  contemplation  of  the  olive 
branch.  It  must  come  also  in  advance  of  the  spi : 
advance  of  the  Americans.  Germany's  peace  pi 
appear  in  official  garb,  although  it  may  have  a  cer 
initiative   and   impetus.      But   it    will   find   exprtf- 
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the  hundred  voices  yi  pacifism,  sentiment,  political  extremism, 
and  religion,  and  it  will  be  all  the  more  dangerous  because 
of  its  unreasoning  sincerity.  Germany  knows  how  to  make 
an  illegitimate  peace  quite  as  well  as  she  knows  how  to  make 
an  illegitimate  war.  She  is  facile  princeps  in  every  kind  of 
chicanery.  

The  situation  in  Russia  becomes  increasingly  interesting, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  becomes  increasingly  bad. 
Such  details  of  the  armistice  discussion  as  have  been  allowed 
to  reach  the  world  point  to  the  fanaticism  of  Lenin  and 
Trotzky  rather  than  to  their  treachery.  It  does  not  seem 
that  an  advantage  to  Germany  is  the  object  of  their  efforts, 
although  it  may  be  the  result.  If  it  can  be  said  that  they  have 
any  kind  of  mandate  at  all  from  the  Russian  people  it  is  a 
mandate  to  secure  a  general,  and  not  a  separate  peace,  and 
they  may  be  sincere  in  their  belief  that  an  armistice  on  the 
eastern  front  must  be  followed  by  an  armistice  on  all  other 
fronts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  seem  to  have  said  nothing 
at  all  about  a  separate  peace,  and  we  may  still  believe  that 
a  separate  peace  forms  no  part  of  the  Russian  vision.  We 
may  also  note  with  some  attention  the  stipulation  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  that  the  armistice  shall  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  troops  from  the  eastern  to  other  fronts,  and 
while  this  and  other  reports  of  the  kind  should  be  received 
with  extreme  caution,  we  may  still  believe  that  Lenin  and 
Trotzky  are  more  intent  on  their  own  political  Utopias  than 
on  the  securing  of  advantages  to  Germany.  These  men 
have  a  long  record  of  devotion  to  their  frantic  political 
ideals,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
renounced  them  at  the  bidding  of  a  German  autocracy 
which  is  the  direct  negation  of  those  ideals,  or  that  they 
have  any  other  end  in  view  than  their  establishment 
throughout  the  world.  Indeed  they  seem  to  be  making 
efforts  to  spread  those  ideas  throughout  Germany,  and 
Germany  herself  is  making  efforts  to  exclude  them.  We  may 
easily  be  too  precipitate  in  assuming  that  the  Bolsheviki 
leaders  are  acting  consciously  as  German  agents.  There  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  not  doing  so,  that  they 
are  even  making  earnest  efforts  to  spread  their  revolutionary 
gospel  throughout  Germany,  and  to  appeal  to  the  revolution- 
ary elements  in  Germany.  We  may  even  believe  that  it  is 
Germany's  fear  of  her  own  revolutionary  elements,  and  her 
unwillingness  to  exasperate  them,  that  causes  her  to  assume 
at  least  the  semblance  of  respect  for  the  Bolsheviki  proposals, 
especially  as  those  proposals  may  give  her  the  opportunity,  in 
defiance  of  the  agreement,  for  a  rearrangement  of  her  fighting 
forces.  If  Germany  is  using  the  Bolsheviki  for  her  own  pur- 
poses it  may  well  be  that  the  Bolsheviki  believe  that  they 
can  do  the  same  thing,  and  that  a  momentary  correspondence 
of  methods  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  a  correspond- 
ence of  motives.  At  least  we  may  note  that  a  separate  peace 
is  not  yet  even  under  consideration  by  the  Russian  people, 
who  would  not  knowingly  nor  deliberately  carry  through  an 
act  of  treachery  to  their  allies.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  December  12,  1917. 


Professor  Andreade  of  the  University  of  Athens, 
who  is  a  specialist  on  the  extent  of  Greek  citi- 
zenship beyond  the  Greek  frontiers — in  Macedonia 
and  the  other  Balkans,  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor — pointed  out  the  great  predominance  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  regions  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Turks 
if  they  are  to  leave  Europe.  The  whole  vilayet, 
or  province,  of  Adrianople,  extending  from  the  Ralkans 
down  to  Constantinople,  he  declared,  is  as  much  Greek 
as  it  is  Turk  and  with  the  Turks  out  it  is  practically 
all  Greek.  "Even  Constantinople,"  he  said,  "is  a  Greek 
city — the  largest  of  Greek  cities — with  a  population  of 
350.000  Greeks.  That  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
Greek  citizenship  in  all  this  section  down  to  the  straits, 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality and  race,  when  the  Turk  leaves  Europe. 


The  Liberty  Bell  was  made  in  England  by  one 
Thomas  A.  Lester  and  shipped  to  Philadelphia  in  1752. 
When  tested  with  a  hammer  it  cracked  at  the  first 
stroke.  The  metal  was  recast  and  10  per  cent,  of 
copper  added.  This  addition  did  not  have  good  effects, 
seeming  to  spoil  the  bell's  tone.  So  it  was  remelted  a 
second  time  and  tin  put  in  with  the  copper  to  restore 
the  sound.  This,  in  turn,  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Finally  the  bell  was  cast  a  third  time  and  accepted. 
But  it  did  not  cool  evenly  and  was  immediately  sub- 
jected to  shrinkage  strain.  These  strains  had  about 
the  same  effect  as  if  a  piece  of  cloth  were  gripped  in 
.a  person's  two  hands  and  torn  down  the  middle.  This 
pressure  ultimately  caused  the  big  crack  which  is  such 
a  familiar  characteristic  of  the  bell  and  which  now 
promises  to  become  even  larger. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  1908  it  was  estimated  that  for  every  300  miles 
flown  one  life  was  sacrificed.  By  1910  the  mileage 
per  fatality  had  risen  to  3500.  In  1911  the  distance 
had  increased  to  4900  (statistics  for  France  that  year 
gave  the  mileage  as  62,500  per  fatality).  Statistics 
relating  to  army  flying  in  the  United  States  show  that 
in  1916  400,000  miles  were  flown  without  a  fatal  acci- 
dent, and  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  present  year 
353,700  miles  were  flown  without  a  casualty,  this  com- 
prisii  g  9306  flights. 

m*m    

Tie  full-grown  hookworm  is  about  one-third  to  one- 
an  inch- in  length.     It  is  about  the  thickness  of  a 
m; ''  hairpin  or  a  No.  30  thread.    It  looks  to  the  un- 
eye  very  much  like  a  miniature  earth  worm. 


When  Donald  C.  -Thompson,  an  American  war  pho- 
tographer who  was  in  Russia  during  the  revolution  and 
has  recently  returned  to  this  country,  asked  permission 
of  Lenine  to  take  his  picture  the  request  was  abruptly 
refused.  And  the  reason  given  was  because  Mr. 
Thompson  was  an  American.  "Americans,"  Lenine 
sent  word  through  an  interpreter,  "are  capitalists.  I 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  an  American." 

Baron  von  Hertling,  Germany's  new  chancellor,  is 
described  as  "a  sedate,  spectacled  professor"  of  seventy- 
three  years,  but,  for  all  that,  a  "dogged  old  fellow" 
with  a  strong  under  jaw.  He  first  manifested  his  char- 
acter when,  on  being  called  to  the  premiership  of  Ba- 
varia in  1912,  he  remarked  regarding  one  of  his  early 
budgets:  "It  is  now  high  time  to  let  the  armaments 
rest,  for  the  German  people  can  assume  no  more  bur- 
dens for  many  years  to  come." 

R.  B.  Bennett  of  Calgary,  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  is  the  fastest  talker  in  Canada,  a  rival  of 
Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  for  the  championship  of  all 
America.  He  never  hesitates,  and  when  he  is  well 
warmed  up  he  swings  along  at  about  300  words  a 
minute  gait.  His  vocabulary  is  the  envy  of  most  every- 
body in  the  House,  and  the  reporter  is  said  not  yet  to 
have  been  born  who  took  every  word  of  his  speeches 
and  got  the  punctuation  in  the  proper  place. 

Throughout  Nippon  Viscount  Ishii,  who  negotiated 
the  recent  agreement  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  is  regarded  as  an  all-around  man.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  all  classes.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people, 
having  been  elevated  to  a  peerage  in  recognition  of 
distinguished  services  to  his  country,  including  investi- 
gations of  the  conditions  of  Japanese  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  mixes  easily  in  society  and  is 
gifted  with  those  personal  traits  which  win  for  him 
lasting  friendships. 

Ozaki  Yukio,  the  leader  of  the  constitutional  move- 
ment in  Japan,  who  is  now  being  attacked  by  some  of 
his  former  ardent  supporters  because  of  an  alleged 
leaning  toward  socialism,  is  one  of  the  three  members 
of  the  Diet  who  have  represented  their  constituencies 
without  a  break ;  he  has  sat  in  the  House  for  his  con- 
stituency since  the  first  meeting  of  the  Diet  in  1890. 
In  late  elections  particularly  public  opposition  to  his 
views  was  manifested  even  to  the  point  of  personal 
threat  and  violence.  Yet  his  native  place  returned  him 
at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

Lloyd-George's  breakfasts  are  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming more  famous  even  than  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  is  in  these  gatherings  that  he  meets  the  foreign  rep- 
resentatives as  well  as  British  officials  for  discussion 
of  pressing  problems.  Over  the  bacon  and  eggs  and 
the  marmalade,  the  conversation  is  one  between  man 
and  man,  as  between  friends  putting  their  heads  to- 
gether for  the  settlement  of  some  grave  family  prob- 
lem. For  the  Allied  statesmen  have  ceased  today  to 
be  merely  colleagues  for  Lloyd-George;  they  are  his 
friends  and  comrades-in-arms. 

A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  head  of  the  secret  service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  is  thirty-four 
years  of  age.  He  has  been  in  the  service  twelve  years. 
His  methods  of  work  are  never  spectacular,  nor  is  the 
man  himself.  He  is  after  results,  and  to  get  them  no 
chances  are  overlooked;  his  knowledge  of  impending 
events  is  declared  to  be  uncanny.  Carefully  and  with 
painstaking  attention  to  detail  Bielaski's  system  has 
card-indexed  and  listed  every  resident  of  foreign  birth. 
The  bureau  keeps  tab  on  these  men,  without  ever  letting 
them  know  if  they  are  being  watched. 

Kimura  Komaku,  Japan's  first  woman  suffragist,  who 
is  now  touring  America,  is  not  of  the  militant  kind. 
One  would  as  soon  expect  to  find  militancy  in  the 
humming-bird,  says  a  recent  writer.  In  fact  she  says 
that  while  she  has  been  working  for  suffrage  for  five 
years  she  realizes  that  she  can  make  no  more  headway 
at  present.  And  she  is  frank  enough  to  admit  that  it 
may  be  partly  because  she  does  not  know  just  how  to 
go  about  it.  So  she  has  come  to  this  country,  where 
she  will  remain  until  she  has  learned  the  English 
language — and  the  ways  of  American  suffragists. 

Jose  Nestor  Gutierrez,  recently  chosen  President  of 
Bolivia,  is  another  "scholar  in  politics"  who  has 
emerged  of  late  years  in  South  America  to  take  the 
place  of  the  political  leader  of  the  older  and  more 
martial  type.  He  is  a  political  economist  of  note, 
liberal  in  his  tendencies  and  liberal  in  his  party  affilia- 
tions. On  his  maternal  side  he  is  of  English  race 
stock,  and  much  of  his  earlier  education  was  gained  in 
England.  His  financial  resources  have  come  from  his 
posts  in  connection  with  some  of  the  large  banking 
and  mining  companies  of  the  republic  and  from  his 
salary  as  assistant  secretary  of  finance  and  inspector- 
general  of  banks.  He  has  written  much  and  ably  on 
problems  of  national  finance,  and  fiscal  policies  gen- 
erally. 

General  Pietro  Badoglio,  one  of  the  new  "trium- 
virate" of  commanders  of  the  Italian  armies,  although 
only  forty-six  years  old,  outranks  all  of  his  companions 
and  most  of  his  masters.  He  is  an  artilleryman 
through  and  through,  and  has  never  been  anything 
else,  nor,  it  is  said,  would  he  care  to  be  if  he  could. 


He  also  has  African  experience,  and  served  under 
Generals  Frugoni  and  Ragni.  In  fact  he  earned  his 
first  promotion  with  signal  praise  for  action  on  the 
battlefield  at  the  first  battle  of  Zanzur,  that  has  been 
rated  by  military  experts  a  model  of  "manoeuvred 
battle,"  having  turned  out  actually  as  it  had  been 
planned  on  paper,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  clock-like 
working  of  the  reserve  force,  its  turning  up  in  the 
proper  places  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  so  forth. 

The  rise  of  Edward  Childs  Carpenter  as  a  "play- 
carpenter"  has  been  in  no  wise  meteoric  and  the  pres- 
ent production  of  two  plays — "The  Pipes  of  Pan"  and 
"The  Three  Bears" — from  his  pen  marks  merely  the 
culmination  of  many  years  devoted  to  the  writing  of 
fiction  and  plays.  For  the  past  twelve  years  he  has 
been  writing  plays  and  having  them  produced,  on 
several  occasions  with  important  stars  in  the  casts,  but 
he  was  denied  a  really  popular  New  York  success  until 
a  little  less  than  two  years  ago,  when  his  comedy,  "The 
Cinderella  Man,"  flourished  at  the  Hudson.  As  a 
writer  of  plays  and  novels  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been 
before  the  public  since  1903. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Put  It  Through. 
Come,  Freemen  of  the  land, 
Come,    meet   the    last    demand, — 
Here's  a  piece  of  work  in  hand , 

Put  it  through  ! 
Here's   a   log   across   the   way. 
We  have  stumbled  on  all  day ; 
Here's  a  ploughshare  in  the  clay, — 

Put  it  through  ! 

Here's  a  country  that's  half  free, 
And  it  waits  for  you  and  me 
To  say  what  its  fate  shall  be ; 

Put  it  through  ! 
While   one   traitor   thought   remains, 
While  one  spot  its  banner  stains, 
One  link  of  all  its  chains, — 

Put  it  through  ! 

Hear  our  brothers  in  the  field, 

Steel  your  swords  as  theirs  are  steeled. 

Learn  to  wield  the  arms  they  wield, — 

Put  it  through  ! 
Lock  the  shop  and  lock  the  store, 
And  chalk  this  upon  the  door, — 
"We've  enlisted  for  the  war!" 

Put  it  through ! 

For  the  birthrights  yet  unsold, 
For  the  history  yet  untold, 
For  the  future  yet  unrolled, 

Put  it  through ! 
Lest  our  children  point  with  shame 
On  the  fathers'  dastard  fame, 
Who  gave  up  a  nation's  name. 

Put  it  through  ! 

— Edward   Everett   Hale. 


The  Republic. 
Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,   O  Union,  strong  and  great  1 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless   on  thy   fate! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 
Fear   not   each   sudden   sound  and   shock, 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee ! 

— Henry    Wads-worth  Longfellww. 


The  River. 

Clear  and  cool,  clear  and  cool, 
Ey  laughing  shallow,  and  dreaming  pool, 

Cool  and  clear,  cool  and  clear, 
By  shining  shingle,   and  foaming  weir; 
Under  the  crag  where  the  ouzel  sings, 
And  the  ivied  wall  where  the  church-bell  rings, 
Undefined,  for  the  undefded ; 
Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 

Dank  and  foul,  dank  and  foul. 
By   the   smoky  town   in  its  murky  cowl ; 

Foul  and  dank,  foul  and  dank, 
By  wharf  and  sewer  and  slimy  bank ; 
Darker  and  darker  the  further  I  go, 
Baser  and  baser  the  richer  I  grow; 

Who  dare  sport  with  the  sin-defiled  ? 
Shrink  from  me,  turn  from   me,  mother   and  child. 

Strong  and  free,  strong  and  free, 
The  floodgates  are  open,   away  to  the  sea. 

Free  and  strong,  free  and  strong, 
Cleansing  my  streams  as  I  hurry  along. 
To  the  golden  sands,  and  the  leaping  bar, 
And  the  taintless  tide  that  awaits  me  afar, 
As  I  lose  myself  in  the  infinite  main. 
Like   a   soul   that   has   sinned   and  is  pardoned   again. 
Undefined,  for  the  undefiled, 
Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child.    • 

— Charles  Kingsley. 


Tilefish,  the  newly  sought-for  marine  food,  is  increas- 
ing in  popularity,  the  catch  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1917,  being  4,556,385  pounds,  valued  at  $247,- 
087,  a  marked  increase  over  that  of  the  preceding  six 
months  both  in  quantity  and  value. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  OF  MERCY. 


Mme.  Huard  Describes    Her  Work    After    the    Battle  of  the 
Marne. 


"Triumphantly,"  says  Mme.  Huard,  whose  adven- 
tures during  the  battle  of  the  Marne  were  so  wonder- 
fully described  in  "My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honor," 
"we  hoisted  the  Red  Cross  flag."  Her  house,  freed 
from  the  shameful  presence  of  the  Hun,  was  hence- 
forth to  be  used  for  deeds  of  mercy.  But  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  cleaning  was  a  long  one.  For  example, 
why  had  General  von  Kluck's  chef  selected  "certain 
unmentionable  articles  of  female  attire"  to  clean  the 
kettles?  Why  not  night  robes  that  contained  so  much 
more  cloth?  In  fact  what  had  become  of  the  night 
robes,  which  had  disappeared  en  masse ?  Mother 
Poupard  can  explain: 

"Your  nightgowns,  madame  ?  Ah,  Sainte  Vierge  Marie  pro- 
tect us !  ah,  the  vandals !  I  saw  them.  They  needn't  think 
I  didn't.  I  would  like  to  have  one  of  them  right  here  this 
minute.  I  would  make  him  tell  you  how  after  they  got 
through  washing  in  the  river  they  went  in  and  robbed  your 
cupboards.  All  monsieur's  shirts  first,  and  after  that  your 
nightgowns.  Yes,  madame,  the  Lord  is  my  witness.  They 
put  them  on  and  went  strutting  up  and  down  the  village 
with  those  Irish  lace  collars  that  Catherine  spent  so  much 
time  making,  hanging  out  over  their  dirty  uniforms.  Ah, 
madame,  the  pity!  and  when  one  of  them  came  over  'to 
borrow'  some  brandy  from  father,  I  up  and  said  what  I 
thought.     And  what  do  you  suppose  he  answered?" 

"What  ?" 

"He  came  right  out  in  French  and  remarked  that  it  was  a 
pity  all  the  women  in  France  were  not  as  big  as  madame  so 
the  whole  German  army  could  have  clean  shirts  every  week." 

The  collection  of  unexploded  German  shells  was  a 
necessary  but  dangerous  work,  but  this  was  eventually 
done  by  a  member  of  the  Engineer  Corps  sent  for  the 
purpose.  Then  came  the  excitement  of  a  visit  from 
two  autos  containing  British  officers,  and  among  them 
Sir  John  French: 

I  hurried  across  the  moat  just  as  the  motors  pulled  up  to 
the  gate.     A  British  captain  jumped  from  the  front  seat. 

"Could  you  tell  us  the  shortest  road  to  Paris?" 

"Certainly." 

And  as  I  explained  all  the  officers  in  the  cars  sat  forward 
in  their  seats  at  hearing  their  native  tongue  spoken  so  fluently. 
As  I  talked  my  eyes  took  in  every  detail  and  from  their 
uniforms  I  realized  that  I  had  to  do  with  the  British  General 
Staff.     When  I  had  finished  the  captain  thanked  me. 

"You  don't  belong  here,   do   you?" 

"Yes.      I   am  the  chatelaine." 

As  I  said  this  I  thought  how  little  my  attire  bore  out  my 
statement,  for  I  was  wearing  a  faded  crimson  sweater  and  a 
soiled  velveteen  bicycle  skirt,  the  only  things  I  possessed. 
But  to  add  to  my  embarrassment,  when  I  looked  down  I 
found  that  in  my  haste  I  had  come  out  with  a  filthy  dust- 
cloth  in  my  hand.  I  put  it  quickly  behind  my  back.  The  cap- 
tain saw  my  movement  and  smiled.     I  smiled,  too. 

"You  didn't  stay  here  during  the  invasion?" 

"No,  I  managed  to  get  away  the  night  before  they  came  in." 

"I  thought  so.  Because  I  was  with  the  British  when  they 
drove  them  out  of  here.  It  was  pouring  with  rain  and  we 
hoped  to  find  shelter  in  your  house,  but  Lord !  the  filth  in 
the  place !  We  preferred  sleeping  in  the  wet.  I  see  you 
have  a  hospital  now." 

"No,  not  yet,  but  we  are  expecting  one." 

"Who  did  the  cleaning  up?" 

"We  did." 

"I   congratulate  you." 

He  might  have  added  "You  look  it,"  but  he  was  too  well 
bred. 

"Didn't  leave  you  much,  did  they?" 

"Not  much,  but  enough  to  offer  you  gentlemen  a  cup  of 
English  tea  if  you  don't  mind  the  absence  of  linen."  As  I 
said  that  the  officer  in  the  further  corner  of  the  second 
motor  removed  his  goggles  and  I  recognized  General  Sir  John 
French. 

"Thank  you  for  your  courtesy,"  he  said.  "But  I  fear  we 
are  a  little  late  now.     Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  you?" 

"No,   thank  you,   unless " 

"Unless  ?" 

"Unless  you  would  care  to  see  that  these  letters  are  turned 
over  to  proper  authorities,"  said  I,  fumbling  in  my  pocket. 
"I  have  no  way  of  delivering  them." 

"Certainly,  with  pleasure.     Anything  further?" 

"Nothing,    I   thank  you." 

"Then,  gentlemen,  let  us  be  off." 

And  as  the  motor  rolled  away  the  general  leaned  out  and 
called  back,  "Just  wait  until  we  get  into  Germany.  We'll 
send  you  back  their  loot." 

Mme.  Huard  was  asked  to  visit  a  little  ten-year-old 
girl  in  a  neighboring  village  and  she  found  her  in  bed 
and  crazed  with  terror: 

The  girl  cast  a  glance  in  our  direction,  her  eyes  falling 
on  the  doctor  in  uniform  who  stood  nearest  her.  With  a 
wild  yell  she  caught  at  the  covers  and  in  one  bound  was  in 
the  other  corner  of  the  room. 

"I  am  afraid!  I  am  afraid!"  she  shrieked.  "Don't  come 
near  me !  don't,  don't !"  Her  little  body  was  quaking,  tor- 
tured by  her  spirit. 

The  old  grandmother  darted  into  the  room  and  seizing  the 
doctor  by  the  arm  motioned  him  to  come  away. 

"Elvire,"  pleaded  the  broken-hearted  mother,  "Elvire,  he's 
gone." 

"But  he'll  come  back!  no!  no!  I'm  afraid,  no,  don't  let 
him   come,    don't   let   him   touch   me." 

"Elvire,"  I  called,  my  voice  shaking  with  horror  and 
emotion.  "Elvire,  don't  you  remember  me  ?  Surely — Madame 
Huard?  Don't  you  remember  how  we  used  to  sing  together 
last  spring." 

A  queer  choking  sound  came  from  her  throat.  Her  eyes 
softened,  but  no  tears  came.     There  were  none  left. 

Then  followed  the  hardest  moral  struggle  I  ever  hope  to 
experience ;  a  full  half-hour  in  which  I  sought  to  convince 
this  little  fear-cowed  animal  of  my  integrity.  And  when  at 
last  I  held  that  tiny  heaving  body  against  my  breast,  saw 
the  eyes  close  peacefully,    I   knew  that   I  had  won   a  victory. 

Elvire  slept,  slept  for  the  first  time  since  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember. We  had  already  guessed  the  woeful  truth,  but  to 
corroborate  our  direst  suppositions,  the  tales  of  German 
cowardice  and  brutality  that  mid  tears  and  lamentations  we 
wrung  from  those  grief-bowed  peasant  women  made  me  feel 
that  war  might  pass  and  peace  might  come  again,  but  I  could 
never  pardon. 


It  was  no  easy  matter  to  amuse  the  patients  when 
they  ultimately  arrived.  Improvised  games  and  a 
single  pack  of  cards  played  their  parts,  and,  of  course, 
the  men  could  always  sing: 

Another  favorite  pastime  was  singing.  Native  talent  was 
not  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  graduate  even  to  two-part  songs 
— but  each  and  every  man,  no  matter  what  his  vocal  qualities 
has  some  favorite  ditty — some  patriotic,  some  sentimental — 
but  for  the  most  part  dear  old  folk  songs  characteristic  of 
the  realm  from  which  the  singer  came.  It  is  really  extraordi- 
nary in  what  rapt  silence  forty  men  will  sit  listening  to  a 
long-drawn-out  story,  whose  primitive  musical  accompaniment 
becomes  more  than  wearying  after  the  twenty-second  verse  ; 
and  it  is  stranger  still  when  one  considers  that  the  French 
soldier,  usually  so  modest  about  displaying  his  talents,  can  be 
called  upon  for  a  chanson  at  almost  any  time  or  place — and 
willingly  complies — standing  up  and  pouring  out  his  heart, 
absolutely   unconscious    of   his   surroundings. 

It  was  thus  that  a  sad-faced,  sallow-cheeked,  middle-aged 
man  called  Lebras  insisted  upon  getting  in  his  turn  every  time 
our  impromptu  concert  began.  And  after  the  third  or  fourth 
stanza — each  one  of  which  commenced — "The  snow  is  gently 
falling" — he  would  be  obliged  to  gasp  for  breath  owing  to  his 
rundown    physical    condition. 

"Don't  strain  yourself,  old  man,"  gently  hinted  a  com- 
panion  a  bit  bored. 

"No  danger,  I'm  all  right  now,"  replied  the  singer,  grasp- 
ing the  rail  of  his  bed  to  steady  himself,  and  literally  growing 
purple  in  his  attempt  to  keep  on  key. 

"Don't  overdo,  it  isn't  worth  while.  Plenty  of  time  to- 
morrow," suggested  another  confrere,  guessing  my  mental 
agony. 

"I'm  still  game,"  would  come  the  reply,  and  as  though 
storming  an  enemy  position  the  fellow  would  valiantly  stick 
to  his  post — only  to  fall  panting  on  his  bed  mid  thundering 
applause    from   his   audience. 

"Awful  ordeal  for  you,  madame,"  whispered  little  wide- 
awake Sergeant  Lorrain  by  way  of  apology,  "but  he's  such 
a  good  fellow  we  can't  let  him  down.  He's  got  a  wife  and 
three  kids,  and  he  won  that  medal  for  going  out  and  fetching 
in  his  captain,  who  was  agonizing  twenty  yards  in  front  of 
his  trenches.  We  can  stand  a  lot  more  from  him  if  you 
can." 

An  interesting  patient  was  Rebais  Paul,  who  had  lost 
a  leg,  but  who  was  determined  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  physically  inferior  upon  that  account: 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  boys  had  no  horror  of  Paul's 
infirmity.  The  exhibition  of  his  stump,  and  the  measuring 
to  see  if  enough  had  been  left  to  assure  him  a  wooden  leg, 
were  a  source  of  great  merriment  to  his  entire  ward. 

Through  some  physiological  phenomenon,  for  which  I  do 
not  recall  the  English  technical  name,  the  stump  itself  rapidly 
became  covered  with  an  abundant  growth  of  hair.  One  morn- 
ing after  the  visit,  Paul  asked  Madame  Guix  what  she  thought 
was  the  cause,  and  too  busy  to  enter  into  details,  my  nurse 
replied  that  she  supposed  it  was  all  the  iodine  she  had  used 
as  disinfectant. 

The  matter  was  dropped  there,  but  the  next  morning  I 
was  astonished  to  see  Sergeant  Godec  and  Martin  with  their 
heads  tied  up. 

"Severe  toothache,"  replied  Godec  to  my  inquiry.  Martin 
didn't  even  say  as  much — but  rocked  himself  to  and  fro  in 
his  armchair,  the  perspiration  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 

Fancying  there  was  something  amiss,  I  went  to  the  doctor, 
who  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  at  the  risk  of  violating 
a  professional  secret,  informed  me  that  both  Martin  and 
Godec,  who  were  bald  as  bats,  had  overheard  Madame  Guix 
informing  Paul  about  the  abnormal  growth  of  hair  on  his 
stump.  So  that  same  evening  on  retiring  each  one  had  painted 
the  other's  unadorned  head  with  sufficient  iodine  to  raise  a 
tremendous  blister,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  so  great 
was  their  agony  that  they  were  obliged  to  rouse  the  doctor, 
and  sheepishly  avowing  their  vanity,  supplicate  him  to  ease 
their  pain — and  above  all  not  to  tell  the  others. 

An  Arab,  Sidi  Amed-ben-Mohamed,  was  among  the 
patients,  and  there  was  endless  amusement  in  the  effort 
to  teach  him  French: 

They  cut  out  the  entire  alphabet  from  the  headlines  of  old 
newspapers,  pasting  the  letters  in  order  on  a  strip  of  card- 
board. This  primitive  sheet  was  rapidly  replaced  by  a  highly 
ornamental  affair,  made  by  Sergeant  Godec  in  person,  who 
was  so  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  that  he  actually 
neglected  a  cherry  wood  pipe  he  was  carving  in  order  to  pro- 
vide Sidi  with  proper  material.  The  poor  Moroccan  would 
repeat  the  letters  one  after  another,  and  then  with  a  pointer 
some  one  would  indicate  a  certain  capital.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  Sidi  would  make  an  erroneous  reply  ;  there  were  mo- 
ments when  I  wondered  if  he  didn't  do  it  on  purpose.  For 
when  perchance  he  articulated  the  proper  sound,  the  whole 
room  would  turn  to  me  for  applause  of  their  triumph. 

Amed-ben-Mohamed  was  not  ignorant  by  any  means.  Aping 
his  fellow-men,  he  used  to  write  long  pages  of  neat  hiero- 
glyphics and  put  them  carefully  away  in  his  pocket. 

"To  Fatma?"  mischievously  inquired  a  wag,  pointing  to 
Sidi's  letter. 

"Out,  out,  oui,"  was  the  prompt  and  joyous  reply.  "Fatma. 
wife  Amed."  At  which  there  was  a  general  shriek  of  delight 
and  Godec  exclaimed,  "You  see  how  his  French  is  im- 
proving." 

The  hospital  was  eventually  adapted  for  typhoid 
patients,  poor  human  wrecks  who  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  jostling  and  jolting  were  over: 

They  came  without  knapsacks  or  guns,  which  followed  in 
an  open  rig,  and  from  the  color  of  the  tags  tied  to  their 
buttonholes  we  knew  that  we  had  to  do  with  severe  cases 
of  typhoid,  though  to  prevent  discouragement,  the  descrip- 
tion on  the  card  ran: 

"Embarras  gastrxque  aigu." 

Not  a  sound  from  any  mouth,  not  a  smile  on  any  lips — 
the  vacant  stare  in  their  eyes  betokening  their  total  submis- 
sion to  the  malady  that  had  gripped  and  strangled  their  every 
effort  to  resist.     Gently  we  led  them  in. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  depict  their  unshaven,  un- 
kempt condition ;  as  long  as  they  had  a  spark  of  fight  left 
they  had  remained  in  the  trenches,  unwilling  to  complain, 
living  in  hope  of  being  "Better  tomorrow,"  and,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  lingering  until  medical  assistance  could  no 
longer  prevent,  but  merely  witness  the  rapid  development  of 
their  sinister  ill. 

One  or  two  amongst  them  were  chewing  vaguely  at  the  un- 
lighted  butts  of  cigarettes.  A  certain  very  youthful  chap  was 
staring  wildly  at  an  orange  which  he  shifted  from  hand  to 
hand,  uncertain  what  he  should  do  with  it,  too  tired  to  make 
the  mental  effort  necessary  to  find  out;  while  others  laying 
eyes  on  the  chairs  in  the  vestibule,  quickly  seated  themselves, 
vainly  trying  to  gather  enough  strength  and  courage  to  "move 
on"  should  we  so  desire. 

It  would  have  been  futile  to  attempt  medical  examination. 


or  to  let  them  even  approach  their  beds  before  having  been 
subjected  to  Chou  and  his  partners  who  had  chosen  to  super- 
intend the  baths — no  easy  undertaking  when  one  considers 
that  all  the  water  had  to  be  heated  in  huge  clothes  boilers 
on  the  kitchen  range,  or  over  the  open  fire,  and  then  carried 
some  hundred  yards  to  the  only  bathtub  that  had  remained 
intact. 

Shoes,  caps,  topcoats,  and  shirts  were  dropped  in  tiny  heaps 
outside  the  bathroom  door,  to  be  gingerly  removed  for  dis- 
infection— perhaps  disposed  of  altogether.  And  then  the 
patients  were  gently  deposited  in  the  lukewarm,  disinfected 
water,  without  removing  another  stitch.  Those  who  find  these 
details  too  disgusting,  pray  jump  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
but  now  that  war  has  become  a  Metier,  and  organization  and 
efficiency  are  no  longer  vain  words,  it  seems  unfair  to  those 
who  willingly  labored  against  such  tremendous  odds,  not  to 
state  exactly  the  situations  with  which  they  had  to  cope. 
Here  were  men  come  to  us  in  November  with  typhoid  already 
developed  to  its  worst  stages,  and  before  we  could  even 
take  their  temperature  it  was  necessary  to  remove  with 
pincers  the  underclothing  they  had  put  on  before  the  battle 
of  the   Marne  ! 

The  duty  of  attending  upon  these  poor  sufferers  was 
of  the  most  distressing  kind,  and  Mme.  Huard  gives  us 
what  may  be  called  samples  of  her  experience: 

Again  I  began  my  rounds,  and  having  finished  I  was 
obliged  to  replace  the  tiny  wick  in  the  night  lamp,  which  had 
flickered  and  gone  out.  As  I  turned  to  the  table  for  a  match 
I  was  startled  almost  to  screaming  by  the  sight  of  a  tall, 
gaunt  figure  draped  in  white,  standing  close  beside  me,  his 
finger  raised  to  his  lips,  enjoining  me  to  silence.  In  all  my 
life  I  had  never  seen  anything  that  so  resembled  a  ghost  or 
a  vision.  The  fire  dancing  in  the  grate  gave  out  a  queer, 
lugubrious  light,  which  augmented  the  pallor  of  the  face  and 
gave  a  supernatural  look  to  a  pair  of  glassy  blue  eyes  that 
were  staring  into  vacancy. 

It  took  me  a  good  quarter-minute  to  pull  myself  together, 
steady  my  trembling  hand,  and  light  the  match.  The  figure 
did  not  move. 

"Madame,"  hissed  "La  petite  jaquette"  in  a  forced  whisper, 
peering  into  the  room,  "one  of  them's  gone."  He  halted  a 
second  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  great,  lanky  black-haired 
man,  who  did  not  move  at  his  approach. 

"Oh,  so  there  you  are,"  exclaimed  my  aid  in  normal  tones 
which  brought  me  to  myself. 

_  "Now  then,  right  about,  face — forward,  march  I"  he  con- 
tinued.    "No  sleep-walking  allowed   here.      Into   bed  you  go." 

I  wiped  the  perspiration  from  my  forehead  and  leaned 
against  the  table   for  support. 

But  there  was  no  respite.  The  same  plaintive  voice  went 
right  on  calling  that  same  woman's  name !  Some  one  tried 
to  sing  a  French  version  of  "Tipperary,"  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  all  would  come  strident  cries  of  "Attention!  Bayonettes 
fixes.'     No!     No!     No  camarade !     Sale  Boche " 

Almost  all  degenerated  into  troubled  groanings  and  moan- 
ings. 

A  strange  scuffling  sound,  mingled  with  curses  and  an  inde- 
finable ejaculation,  sent  me  quickly  towards  a  bed  on  which 
was  writhing  and  wriggling  a  patient  I  had  left  calm  but  a 
ten  seconds   since. 

"No,  you  can't  have  me,  you  dirty  German,  no !  Gad,  no." 
and  the  bed  clothing  which  had  hampered  his  movements  sud- 
denly giving  way,  he  fell  with  a  dull  thud  on  the  floor  at  my 
feet. 

"He's  charging — hand  to  hand,  living  it  all  over  again," 
whispered  "La  petite  jaquette,"  as  we  picked  up  the  uncon- 
scious mass  and  laid  him  gently  on  his  cot 

It  was  hard  to  prevent  the  patients  from  eating  un- 
suitable things  or  to  persuade  the  orderlies  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  diet: 

Once  again  the  food  question  loomed  in  the  distance.  For 
the  moment,  however,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  very  strict 
watch  to  prevent  the  convalescents  from  infringing  on  our  diet 
laws.  It  was  most  difficult,  for  an  appetite  is  a  hard  thing 
to  curb,  and  I  feared  lest  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
one  or  another  of  our  orderlies,  who,  ignorant  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  might  procure  some  long-craved  edible,  there- 
by causing  a  catastrophe. 

Naturally  unsuspicious,  I  was,  nevertheless,  surprised  to  see 
a  soldier  whisk  something  beneath  his  counterpane,  when  I 
unexpectedly  opened  the  door  into  a  ward. 

"What  is  it?"  I  queried,  shaking  a  warning  finger.  "Sweet- 
meats?" It  was  just  possible  that  a  parcel  had  arrived  and 
been    distributed    uncensored. 

"No,  madame,   really." 

"Then  what?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing?"  I  put  my  hand  onto  something  lumpy  that 
moved  a  trifle.  In  an  instant  I  had  whipped  off  the  coverlet 
much  to  the  sick  man's  dismay,  and  my  surprised  gaze  was 
met  by  a  pair  of  round  brown  button  eyes  that  belonged  to 
Betsy — my  Boston  bull. 

"Oh,  please  don't  take  her  away,"  pleaded  the  soldier. 
"Gamant  had  her  yesterday.  It's  my  turn  today.  She's  been 
such  a  comfort  to  us  all.  She  seems  to  understand  every- 
thing we  tell  her.  This  room  has  planned  decorating  her  for 
devotion,  just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  about,"  and  that  is  how 
Betsy  became  a  heroine,  the  proud  possessor  of  a  tin-foil 
medal ! 

Mme.  Huard's  book  is  so  full  of  vital  incident  that 
the  task  of  selection  is  an  easy  one.  But  it  should  be 
read  in  its  entirety.  There  is  no  better  picture  of  the 
wake  of  war. 

My  Home   in  the  Field  of  Mercy.     By  Frances 

Wilson  Huard.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com-' 

pany;  $1.35. 

m»^ 

The  war  has  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  crime  in 
Britain  among  females,  according  to  Basil  Thompson, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  Scotland  Yard.  It  was  expected  by 
some,  said  Mr.  Thompson  recently,  that  the  entrance 
of  women  into  employment  hitherto  monopolized  by 
men  might  have  a  bad  result,  owing  to  the  new  free- 
dom which  increased  incomes  offer.  But  the  pessi- 
mists were  wrong.  The  women  of  England  have 
risen  to  the  situation  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  using  their  new  independence  and  their  high 
wages  very  wisely,  on  the  whole. 

^■^ 

Describing  Teheran   some  twenty-five  years   ago  in 
what  is  still  a  standard  work  on  Persia,  Lor*1        -zon 
said  that  it  was  a  city  born  and  nurtured  in  *' 
but  "beginning  to  clothe  itself  at  a  West-f 
The  same  description  would  be  sufficiently  j"1 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  December  Stb,  re- 
ported by  the  Clearing  House  Association,  ag- 
gregated $104,725, 6S8.06,  as  compared  with 
total  clearings  for  the  corresponding  week 
last  year  of  $83,746,936.82.  Saturday's  total 
was  $14,923,989.24. 


The  trade-extension  work  of  the  American 
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Consular  Service  in  British  East  Africa  is 
bearing  fruit  in  a  gratifying  manner.  Consul 
Henry  P.  Starrett  reports  that  as  the  result  of 
trade  opportunities  submitted  by  the  Mom- 
basa consulate  local  firms  recently  sent  trial 
orders  to  the  United  States  agregating  $5200, 
and  the  loan  of  catalogues  from  the  consulate 
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rising  returns  on  foreign  issues  of  bonds,  for 
the  liquidation  by  wealthy  owners  because  of 
their  high  taxes,  and  to  undoubted  selling  of 
both  stocks  and  bonds  underlying  foreign 
loans,  there  is  the  prominent  factor  in  the 
railroad  stock  decline  of  fear  that  our  gov- 
ernment may  not  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  the  railroad  credit  situation  and  support 
it  before  it  is  too  late,  and  also  the  increasing 
anxiety  over  government  ownership. 

The  first  condition  promises  to  be  relieved, 
at  least  temporarily,  by  another  increase  in 
freight  rates.  The  Eastern  carriers  appeared 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  November  5th  and  presented  a  strong  ar- 
gument for  an  immediate  advance  in  their 
tariff.  For  the  first  time  shippers  interposed 
no  serious  objection — in  fact,  they  agreed  to 
stand  by  the  decision  of  the  commission,  even 
if  it  went  against  them.  The  relief  expected 
will,  in  turn,  diminish  the  possibility  of  gov- 
ernment control  by  assisting  railroad  credit 
and  thereby  improving  service  and  enlarging 
facilities    for   such    sen-ice. 

A  little  study  by  the  individual  investor 
will  prove  to  him  whether  the  earnings  be- 
hind his  securities  warrant  holding  them.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  is  no  time  to  take  risks  or 
to  hope  for  any  decided  improvement  in  net 
earnings  over  those  current.  If  this  study 
satisfies  him  that  the  margin  of  safety  is 
small,  the  only  policy  to  pursue  is  to  make 
exchange  into  other  securities  where  the  mar- 
gin is  large,  even  at  some  considerable  sac- 
rifice in  value  of  principal  and  in  income.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  margin  is  ample 
and  the  principal  amount  not  required  for 
current  income  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
dispose  of  prime  investment  railroad  stocks 
at  the  present  time. 

But  to  go  further :  Should  more  of  such 
stocks  be  purchased  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  this  may  be  done  with  safety. 
First  of  all  are  the  government  require- 
ments. Every  individual  should  place  his 
affairs  in  such  shape  that  he  can  participate 
in  each  loan  offered  to  the  extent  of  from  10 
to  50  per  cent,  of  his  income.  There  are 
many  who  are  now  relatively  as  wasteful  of 
their  income  as  the  prodigal  son,  and  while 
their  principal  is  shrinking,  they  are  making 
no  effort  to  rebuild  the  broken  structure  of 
their  fortunes,  either  large  or  small.  They 
should  do  this  by  personal  economy.  Such 
economy,  thoroughly  carried  out,  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  of  much  capital  surplus  for  in- 
vestment in  the  type  of  stocks  referred  to  in 
this  and  other  articles. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco,  made  public 
Saturday,  the  gold  reserves  now  stand  at  75.09 
per  cent,  of  liabilities. 


files  turned  another  $6400  worth   of  business 
over  to  American  manufacturers. 

Lanterns  are  one  of  the  articles  concerning 
which  information  is  most  frequently  sought 
(two  trial  orders  for  $1500  each  were  placed), 
but  soaps,  watches,  pencils,  and  paper,  and 
hosiery  also  figure  prominently  among  the 
merchandise  offered. 


Allowing  for  the  general  shrinking  in  se- 
curities, due  to  the  requirements  of  the  gov- 
ernment   and    the    readjustment    to    meet    the 
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High  prices  ruling  are  responsible  for  some 
impressive  statistics  of  crop  value  this  year, 
this  being  strongly  reinforced  by  the  record 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  white  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes, tobacco  and  beans.  The  principal  farm 
crops  reached  $12,000,000,000  in  value,  minor 
crops  reached  $2,500,000,000,  and  animals  and 
animal  products  turned  out  were  valued  at 
$6,500,000,000.  The  grand  total  value  is 
placed  at  $21,000,000,000,  which  compares 
with  $14,500,000,000  a  year  ago,  a  gain  of  45 
per   cent.  

As  an  outcome  of  the  successful  operation 
of  the  new  savings  certificate  scheme  of  the 
government  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  believes  the  country  will  de- 
rive "some  extraordinary  and  fruitful  experi- 
ences." Devoted  heretofore  to  a  policy  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  the  country  has  entered 
now  upon  a  policy  which  aims  at  a  vindica- 
tion of  itself.  To  meet  the  tremendous  cost, 
"a  habit  of  saving  is  to  be  cultivated  which 
will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  nation  and 
all  its  people."  He  writes  further  with  fine 
optimism : 

"The  manner  and  measure  of  raising  the 
funds  are  altogether  without  precedent 
There  are  heavy  taxation  for  raising  billions 
and  the  far  heavier  loaning  of  accumula- 
tions and  current  profits  to  the  government. 
The  more  this  loaning  comes  out  of  present 
savings  the  less  will  be  the  draft  upon  re- 
sources and  burden  upon  capital  and  the  wider 
will  be  the  credit  for  supporting  the  govern- 
ment. 

"The  president  of  the  largest  national  bank 
in  the  country  is  now  in  Washington  acting 
as  chairman  of  a  war  saving  committee  at  his 
own  expense,  and  is  directing  a  plan  for  rais- 
ing $2,000,000,000  for  the  government  out  of 
the  savings  of  frugality  in  living.  Savings 
certificates  are  to  be  issued  in  small  denomina- 
tions and  made  obtainable  at  all  manner  of 
convenient  places  and  paid  for  gradually  in 
small  installments.  Four  per  cent,  interest 
will  be  paid  upon  them,  the  common  rate  of 
savings  banks,  and  they  may  ultimately  be 
converted  into  long-term  bonds,  if  desired. 

"The  special  merit  of  this  scheme  is  that 
it  will  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether, 
induce  saving  and  gather  in  what  would  other- 
wise be  unnecessarily  spent  or  wasted.  It  will 
therefore  take  nothing  which   would   else  be 


added  to  working  capital.  Two  billion  dollars 
will  do  much  in  adding  to  the  nation's  war 
power  and  making  it  more  effective,  much  to- 
ward winning  victory  for  free  government. 
Getting  it  in  small  sums  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people,  old  and  young,  espe- 
cially young,  will  tend  to  spread  far  and  wide 
the  interest  in  that  for  which  it  is  serving. 
It  will  cultivate  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
as  well  as  frugality,  and  help  to  unite  the 
whole  people  in   a  common   interest." 


E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  have  received  a  dispatch 
over  their  private  wire  stating  that  the 
Nipassing  Mines  Company  have  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  and 
an  extra  of  5  per  cent.,  both  payable  January 
30th  to  stock  of  record  December  31st.  This 
will  be  the  second  extra  disbursement  for  this 
year,  the  same  amount  having  been  declared 
three  months  ago,  and  makes  a  total  of  30  per 
cent,  declared  in  1917.  The  company's  state- 
ment of  financial  affairs  as  of  November  1st 
last  shows  cash  in  bank  amounting  to  $1,698,- 
763,  bullion  and  ore  in  transit  worth  $201,354, 
and  ore  on  hand  and  in  process  of  treatment 
valued  at  $1,075,021,  making  total  current  as- 
sets of  $2,975,139.  This  compares  with 
$2,105,555  as  of  December  1,  1916. 


The  California  State  Council  of  Defense, 
which  has  been  investigating  our  crop  output, 
is  confident  that  our  increase  of  production, 
as  compared  with  that  of  1916,  will  be  found 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  state  of  the 
Union. 

The  increase  is  large  in  all  the  staple  food 
crops,  but  largest  in  beans,  potatoes,  barley, 
rice,  and  wheat,  in  their  order.  Our  bean  crop 
is  more  than  double  that  of  last  year,  and  our 
estimated  increase  in  wheat  production  is 
930,000  bushels.  The  estimated  cotton  crop  is 
50.000  bales,  an  increase  of  6380  bales.  Im- 
perial County  could  have  done  better  in  cot- 
ton, but  many  of  her  people  thought  other 
crops  would  pay  even  better,  not  expecting 
last  spring  to  see  30  cents  for  short  staple 
cotton. 

The  dwellers  in  cities  are  greatly  interested 
to  know  whether  these  generous  yields  will 
make  eating  less  expensive,  and,  in  particular, 
enable  them  to  continue  to  use  milk  in  their 
families.  They  have  been  promised  cheaper 
living  when  the  new  crops  come  in.  Whether 
these  promises  of  the  Food  Administration 
have  been  indorsed  by  the  farmers  has  not 
been  officially  stated.  The  people  have  had  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  eating  "war  bread."  It 
costs  too  much,  and  we  are  falling  back  on 
plain  wheat 

And  now  we  are  bracing  ourselves  for  a 
still  greater  increase   in    1918. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  patriotism  of  Captain 
Harold  L.  Mack,  resident  partner  of  McDon- 
nell &  Co.  and  a  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  who  enlisted 
in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Training  Camp  and 
received  a  captain's  commission,  all  by-laws 
were  suspended  and  Mr.  John  E.  Gallois,  the 
remaining  resident  partner  of  McDonnell  & 
Co.,  was  unanimously  elected  to  a  seat  on 
the  exchange.  Captain  Mack  is  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  exchange  to  enlist  in  the  service 
of  the  country.  Hf.  left  Monday  to  assume 
his  duties  at  American  Lake. 


The  stock  market  has  had  too  much  selling 
for  the  demand  since  last  June  and  the  decline 
became  precipitate  with  the  bad  war  news 
from  Italy  and  Russia,  reaching  for  many 
stocks  the  lowest  figures  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Of  late  the  market  has  rallied  and 
been  well  sustained. 

In  some  quarters  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
stock  market  are  regarded  with  indifference, 
as  concerning  only  a  group  of  speculators,  but 
they  are  of  more  importance  than  that  A 
decided  trend  of  the  market  is  significant  of 
public  opinion,  and  it  is  not  encouraging  or 
helpful  at  a  time  when  great  financial  burdens 
must  be  borne  to  have  the  market  from  day 
to  day  reflecting  gloom  and  pessismism. 
Even-  one  is  to  some  extent  influenced  by  sug- 
gestion, and  it  is  not  inspiriting  to  the  owners 
of  property  to  see  interests  corresponding  to 
their  own  sell  lower  and  lower,  even  though 
they  have  no  intention  of  selling  their  own 
holdings.  These  are  unusual  times,  people  are 
easily  unsettled  in  their  opinions,  and  in  a 
long,  wearing  contest  the  psychological  factor 
is  the  decisive  one. 

The  decline  has  been  the  result  of  various 
influences.  Ordinarily  there  is  a  constant  flow 
of  new  capital  into  the  market  for  investment, 
but  the  government  loans  have  taken  this  up 
so  closely  that  free  buying  power  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
have  been  offerings  by  people  wishing  to  con- 
vert their  capital  into  the  loans.  In  short, 
selling  pressure  was  increased  and  buying 
power  was  weakened.  The  news  from  Italy 
and  Russia  indicated  a  long  war,  and  with 
visions  of  repeated  bond  issues  and  higher 
taxes  the  buying  side  of  the  market  was  at- 
tractive to  .few. 
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The  taxation  already  adopted,  with  the  talk 
of  high  levies  in  the  future,  has  involved  the 
situation  in  uncertainty.  The  course  of  the 
market  shows  clearly  that  investors  do  not 
rate  the  war  profits  as  high  as  some  of  the 
legislators  do.  The  taxes  are  a  definite  liability 
for  which  money  in  many  cases  must  be  bor- 
rowed. Market  opinion  is  discounting  these 
undivided  profits  and  taking  account  of  the  un- 
certainties which  will  surround  business  in  the 
future.  These  factors  are  entitled  to  the  con- 
siderations of  legislators  as  well. 

The  fact  is  that  despite  great  activity  in  in- 
dustry, a  good  showing  of  earnings  and  rising 
values  for  everything  else,  ownership  in  the 
chief  industrial  and  transportation  properties 
i  of  the  country  is  not  valued  on  the  market  as 
high  as  a  year  ago.  This  situation  is  evidently 
due  to  market  conditions  and  to  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  rather  than  to  anything 
that  has  actually  occurred  affecting  these  prop- 
erties. Apprehensions  as  to  the  future  are 
doubtless  exaggerated.  The  countries  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  in  the  war  three  years,  but 
their  essential  industries  are  prosperous.  The 
stock  market  in  London  was  less  affected  by 
the  adverse  news  from  Russia  and  Italy  than 
the  market  in  New  York.  Germany  goes  on 
raising  loan  after  loan  under  conditions  far 
more  difficult  than  any  we  are  likely  to  ex- 
perience. 

The  productive  power  of  the  United  States 
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is  increasing  every  day,  and  this  is  the  vital 
consideration  affecting  the  future.  The  in- 
ducements to  install  labor-saving  methods  and 
to  develop  scientific  processes  in  industry 
were  never  so  great  and  our  industrial 
progress  was  never  so  rapid  as  now.  The 
country  is  working  under  tremendous  stimu- 
lus, and  while  much  of  the  effort  does  not 
count  for  the  present  accumulation  of  wealth, 
it  is  developing  new  powers  which  will  re- 
main when  the  war  wastes  are  over.  Nothing 
is  worth  so  much  to  a  country  as  an  increase 
in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  lessons  in  thrift,  in  giving  as  well 
as  in  saving,  and  in  community  organization, 
will  make  us  a  more  efficient  and  therefore 
a  more  prosperous  people.  The  country  is  not 
going  backward  by  reason  of  the  war.  Its 
people  and  its  industries  will  be  fully  em- 
ployed, under  remunerative  conditions,  and 
values  will  find  their  level  accordingly.  A 
stock  market  boom  which  would  absorb  capi- 
tal is  undesirable,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  occasion  for  pessimism  about  the  future 
of  American  industry. 


The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce reports  that  a  man  in  West  Africa  de- 
sires to  receive  catalogues  and  full  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  rice  machinery,  with  a  view 
to  purchasing  such  equipment  He  acts  as 
salesman  for  a  firm  in  the  United  States. 
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GENERAL  PETAIN. 


A  Character  Sketch  of  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief. 


A  highly  interesting  article  upon  the 
famous  French  general,  in  the  October  Cor- 
respondent (Paris),  gives  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  his  character  and  achievements.  It  is 
gratifying  (says  the  Review  of  Reviews)  to 
feel  that  the  supreme  command  of  the  French 
army  is  entrusted  to  a  man  so  eminently 
gifted,  brave,  and  devoted  to  duty. 

The  elevation  of  General  Petain  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the  north 
and  northeast  was,  the  writer  observes,  no 
surprise.  His  name  shone  out  clearly  .after 
the  great  days  of  Verdun.  We  can  not,  of 
course,  reproduce  here  the  military  details  of 
Petain's  career,  but  a  fair  idea  of  the  man 
may  be  gained  by  citing  some  of  the  most 
striking  characterizations  of  his  personality 
and  of  his  claims  to  distinction. 

Physically :  a  countenance  grave  without 
hardness,  energetic  and  cool,  with  clear-cut 
features,  a  heavy,  drooping  mustache,  turning 
gray ;  a  strongly  molded  chin  ;  keen,  gray-blue 
eyes;  bald,  but  not  unpleasantly  so,  owing  to 
the  powerful,  well-formed  brow ;  a  voice 
strong,  clear,  incisive,  capable  of  a  terrible 
force  ;  striking  one  at  first  as  glacial,  discon- 
certing the  boldest  soul;  an  impassiveness  of 
countenance  attained  by  a  dominating  will — 
the  whole  producing  the  impression  of  a 
superior  personality. 

Some  have  compared  General  Petain,  phy- 
ically,  to  Lord  Roberts ;  he  rather  recalls 
Lord  Kitchener  by  his  general  bearing,  calm- 
ness, absolute  self-command — save  in  rare 
outbursts,  quickly  suppressed,  of  a  passionate 
temperament.  Well-built  and  above  the 
average  height,  he  is  very  erect  and  vigorous. 
Appointed  in  1913  to  the  cavalry  training 
school  at  Saumur,  he  won  the  admiration  of 
his  pupils  by  his  remarkable  lectures  upon 
military  science  as  well  as  by  his  mastery  of 
horsemanship — altogether  exceptional  in  an 
officer  originally  belonging  to  the  infantry. 

A  horror  of  advertisement  of  any  kind, 
as  well  as  a  disdain  of  outward  display,  is 
characteristic  of  the  man.  To  give  an  ex- 
ample :  although  possessing  many  decorations, 
the  only  one  he  ever  wore  was  that  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Not  that  he  aimed  at  be- 
ing specially  modest;  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
a  very  exact  estimate  of  his  own  value ;  but 
he   detests  "bluff,"   notoriety  in   any  form. 

Let  us  retrace  his  career  in  brief  outline. 
His  first  experiences  as  officer  were  varied. 
He  had  to  combat  a  natural  tendency  to  in- 
dolence, which  he  frankly  avowed.  His 
service  has  been  confined  to  France,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  chief  of  a  battalion, 
whence  he  was  brilliantly  promoted  to  the 
Normal  School  of  Gunnery  at  Chalons.  There 
he  found  himself  in  the  company  of  noted 
technicians,  doctrinaires  of  antiquated  the- 
ories. Their  teachings  were  law,  and  Petain 
set  himself  to  demolish  the  false  gods,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  pontiffs.  These 
new  ideas,  maintained  with  an  inflexible  vigor, 
created  for  him  powerful  and  violent  enemies 
— some  still  scarcely  appeased — that  explains 
the  slowness  of  his  advancement  in  peace 
times.  Colonel  Petain  paid  little  heed  to  these 
enmities,  convinced  as  he  was  of  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 

Later,    professor    of    applied    tactics    in    the 

War  School,  his  instruction  was  epoch-making. 

Despite  such  rare  qualities,   Petain  attained 

the  rank  of  colonel   only  at  the  age  of  fifty- 


seven.  We  have  traced  what  he  was  as 
corps  commander  ;  appointed  subsequently  the 
head  of  a  brigade,  he  was  sent  to  the  mediocre 
garrison  of  Saint  Omer  without  uttering  a 
complaint. 

It  is  there  that  the  war  found  him,  with 
a  reputation  which  had  not  far  transcended 
his    army   corps. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  the  brilliant 
service  rendered  by  General  Petain  in  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  in  command  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  Third  Army   Corps. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  finest  page  of 
this  glorious  career:  Verdun,  1916. 

At  the  outburst  of  the  formidable  battle 
General  Petain  is  stationed  in  the  rear  of 
the  front  line.  There,  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  he  receives  an  urgent  order  from 
General  Castelnau  to  repair  to  Verdun,  where 
the  situation  is  grave.  He  starts  at  once, 
without  the  loss  of  a  second.  Is  not  his 
motto  "Always  ready"? 

The  fate  of  the  old  citadel  is  entrusted 
to  his  hands.  Such  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility does  not  for  an  instant  disturb  the  gen- 
eral's serenity.  Calmly,  simply,  he  sets  to 
work ;  during  five  consecutive  days  and 
nights,  it  is  said,  he  gives  his  orders,  takes 
his  measures — and  upon  these  nothing  less, 
perhaps,  than  the  fate  of  the  entire  country 
depends. 

He  decides  upon  his  general  line  of  re- 
sistance :  Vaux,  Douaumont,  le  Mort- 
Homme ;  determines  to  fight  there  with  all 
his  resources,  subordinating  everything  to 
that  end.  Thus,  though  fighting  on  the  de- 
fensive, he  succeeds  in  imposing  his  will  upon 
the  enemy  by  making  them  fight  a  losing- 
battle  ;  he  has  resolved  that  the  German 
forces  shall  not  cross  the  line  he  has  chosen 
— and  the)'  do  not  cross ! 

Some  weeks  later,  on  April  9th,  after  as- 
saults of  unequaled  fury,  but  all  victoriously 
repulsed,  the  French  commander  could  issue 
the  order  of  the  day  to  the  soldiers,  echoed 
the  world  around:  "The  9th  of  April  is  a 
glorious  day  for  our  arms.  The  furious 
assaults  of  the  Crown  Prince  have  been  re- 
pelled everywhere :  infantry,  artillery,  sap- 
pers, aviators  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  have 
been  rivals  in  heroism.  Honor  to  all !  The 
Germans  will,  no  doubt,  attack  anew.  Let 
each  one  work  and  watch  to  obtain  the  same 
success  as  yesterday !  Courage — we  shall 
get  them !" 

As  to  his  personal  valor,  it  shines  with  an 
incomparable  prestige.  The  soldiers  know 
that  General  Petain  never  fears  to  expose 
himself  in  the  thickest  of  danger.  He  is  a 
leader  who  "goes  there  to  see." 

To  sum  up :  Absolutely  devoted  to  duty, 
a  finished  type  of  the  perfect  military  chief, 
General  Petain  presents  an  exceptional  com- 
bination of  talent  and  character.  Since  Au- 
gust 15,  1914,  all  the  fights  he  has  led  have 
been  successes.  To  the  two  dates :  Carency, 
May  9,  1915;  Verdun,  April  9,  1916,  must  be 
added  that  of  August,  1917,  when  he  headed 
the  new  and  victorious  offensive.  The  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor — which  the 
President  wished  to  deliver  in  person  to  the 
commander-in-chief — has  consecrated  this  new 
success,  and  the  accompanying  words  are  a 
fitting  tribute:  "An  officer  of  the  highest 
worth,  whose  rare  characters  and  qualities  are 
attested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  north  and  northeast.  He  defended  and 
saved  Verdun." 

General  Petain  has  not  ceased  to  render 
eminent  service  to  a  grateful  country. 
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CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  Beast. 
Your  Holiness,   the   world    had  little   need. 

By   new   revealment  of  your   soul   and   mind, 
Your  pure  and  lofty  motives  to  concede, — 

Great    priest    and    leader,    high    among    mankind. 

That  we  are  poles  apart  in  creed  is  naught, — 
Each   in  our  own  way  seeking  the   Divine; 

I    reverence    the  good    your    Church    has    wrought; 
Gibbons,    my    father's    friend;    O'Connell,    mine. 

Maybe,    the   famished    lions   would    heed    your   cry, 
Cast  unto  them  as  Daniel  was  of  eld; 

Awed   by  his  holy  mien   and   majesty, 

Some    power    unseen    their    savage    natures    held. 

But,  Pope  of  Rome,  you  supplicate  a  beast 
More    savage    by    a    million-million-fold ; 

An    embodied  scourge  upon  the   world    released 
To  prove  the  Devil  a  sham  and  hell-fire  cold. 

The  imperial  partner  of  th'  unspeakable  Turk, 
Who    buries    living,    ravished    mother    and    child, 

Has  wrought  on  earth  a  super-devil's  work 
With  crimes  that  never  Him  of  hell  denied. 

The   lovely    Campanile  of    Saint   Mark 
Is  just  as  safe  from  Hohenzollern's  guns, 

Safe   as  the   sleeping  babies   from   his   shark, 

Safe    as    were    Rheims    and    Louvain    from    his 
Huns. 

The   beast   that    ordered   Lusitania   sunk, 

And  foully  slew  the  heroine  Cavell, 
Will    heed   alone,    with    power   and    murder    drunk, 

The  tortures  of  the  scourging  fires  of  hell. 

Most  Holy  Father,  do  not  ask  nor  take 

Aught   from  the  beast.     Let   Venice  match    Lou- 
vain! 

As  well  may  reasoning  stop  the  striking  snake 
As  prayer  of  Pope  withhold  this  monster-man. 

Out  in  the  golden  west,  beyond  the  sea, 

Slow,  slow,  to  wrath,  at  last  in  outraged  pride, 

Of  flag  and   life  and   honor,   rises   free 

The  power  that  can  not,  shall  not,  be  denied. 

The  drafted  millions  of  our  virile  youth, 
Treasure  in  countless  billions,  all  unite 

To  cram  the  monster's  maw  with  hellish  ruth 
And  throw   his  carcass  to   the  hovering  kite. 

Not  one  male  whelp  of  Hohenzollern  lives; 

The  imperial  spoilers'  strangle-holds  shall  cease; 
As    to    a    ravished    world    Columbia    gives 

A  just,  enduring,  and  a  glorious  peace. 

— Charles  Howard    Tiffany. 


Will  Warner. 
Shot  in  the  back  in  the  courthouse  square 
By  a  dog  of  a  Darrell  skulking  there, 
Will  Warner  staggered  and  clutched  the  air. 

Clutched  the   air,    and  the  world  went  black 

For   an   age   it   seemed,   then  the  light  came  back, 

And,  as  in  a  dream,  he  sought  the  shack. 

Shot  in  the  back,  so  the  spine  came  through 
With  the  spurting  blood,  as  each  foot  he  drew, 
Will  Warner  was  near  his  death,   he  knew. 

Near  to  his  death,  and  his  heart  grew  gray. 

Each  of  his  brothers  had  passed  this  way. 

He  had  paid  their  score.     Who  now  would  pay? 

Jeff,  as  he  drank  at  a  creekside  spring, 
Ned,  at  the  plow,   had  felt  the  sting, 
Cal,  as  he  rode  to  his  infaring. 

But  a  death  for  a  death  the  dogs  had  paid. 
Three  Darrells  low  in  their  graves  were  laid. 
Must  the  fourth  go  ever  unafraid? 

Still  as  he  pondered  the  unpaid  score, 

He  saw  his  mother  who  stood  in  the  door, 

As  she  had  stood  there  thrice  before. 

Sombre  and  silent,  no  word  she  said, 
But  drew  the  covers  down  on  the  bed 
That  had  held  the  living  and  held  the  dead. 

No  word  she  said,  but  on  cat's  feet  crept 
Through    the    firelit    room    where    her    watch    she 

kept 
O'er  her  baby,  her  least  one,  who  woke  and  slept. 

Woke,    then   slept  but   to    wake   again. 

Slept  with  the  weakness,  woke  with  the  pain, 

And  a  bee  that  buzzed   and  boomed   in   his  brain. 

And  only  once  from  his  lips  came  a  cry. 
"Aw,  Will,  quit  that!  If  ye've  got  to  die, 
Die  like  a  Warner!"  with  flashing  eye 

Flung    his    mother.      Ere    night    she    had    laid    him 

straight, 
And  all  on  her  shoulders  had  borne  his  weight 
Up  the  steep  hillside,  to  the  gravehouse  gate. 

She  bore  him  up  and  she  dug  him  deep. 
And  left  him  alone  in  the  earth  to  steep. 
Then  stumbled  back  to  the  shack — to  weep. 
— William   Aspen-wall  Bradley,    in   "Old   Christmas 
and  Kentucky   Tales  in    Verse." 


The  Illusion  of  Love. 
Beloved,  you  may  be  as  all  men  say 

Only   a   transient   spark 
Of  flickering  flame  set  in  a  lamp  of  clay     .      .     . 
I  care  not,  since  you  kindle  all  my  dark 
With  the  immortal   lustres  of  the  day. 
And    tho',    as  men   deem.    Dearest,   you   may  be 

Only  a  common   shell 
Chance-winnowed      by     the     sea- winds     from     the 

sea     .      .      . 
I   care  not  since  you  make  so  audible 
The   subtle  murmurs  of  Eternity. 
And  tho'  you  be,  like  men  of  mortal  race, 

Only  a  hapless  thing 
Which  Death  might  mar  or  Destiny  efface     .     .     . 
I   care  not,  since  unto  my   heart  you  bring 
The  very  Vision  of  God's  dwelling-place. 

— Sarojini    Naidu,    in    Overland    Monthly, 


Why  Have  You  Failed  to  Make  Your  Will  ? 

You  are  anxious  to  provide  properly  for 
the  future  of  those  dependent  on  you,  but 
you  have  failed  to  make  your  will  Why  ? 
Probably  because  you  have  not  considered 
what  is  likely  to  occur  when  there  is  no  will. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  blind  faith  that  the 
law  will  care  for  and  distribute  your  property 
satisfactorily;  but  do  you  know?  Are  you 
sure  that  the  property  will  be  managed  and 
apportioned  as  you  wish  ? 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call 
and  talk  over  the  matter  of  having  your 
own  lawyer  write  your  will  and  appointing  a 
competent  executor  and  trustee. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Shakespeare  and  Liberty. 

To  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Shake- 
speare is  no  small  thing.  Indeed  one  might 
believe  it  an  almost  impossible  thing  at  a 
time  when  a  microscopic  analysis  of  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  reached  its  confines. 
None  the  less,  Professor  Gayley  has  unques- 
tionably broken  into  new  soil,  and  he  returns 
so  laden  with  facts,  deductions,  and  inspira- 
tions as  to   astonish  and  delight. 

Shakespeare,  says  Professor  Gayley,  is  the 
fount  and  the  source  of  American  and  British 
liberties,  and  he  it  was  who  lashed  the  helm 
of  the  common  national  thought  in  the  direc- 
tion of  political  freedom.  At  first  glance  such 
an  assertion  may  seem  to  belong  to  those 
generalities  that  command  our  easy  acquies- 
cence as  being  too  unsubstantial  for  argument 
or  proof.  But  the  book  is  not  one  of  senti- 
ment, although  it  contains  sentiment,  and  of 
the  best  kind.  Shakespeare,  says  Professor 
Gayley,  was  acquainted  with  more  than  one  of 
the  English  statesmen  who  wrested  the 
colonial  charters  from  King  James  and  who 
thus  established  the  protective  sanctities  of 
the  courts,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  beginnings 
of  democracy.  He  was  in  sympathy  with 
such  teachings  as  these,  and  he  so  enshrined 
them  in  his  plays  that  they  should  never  lack 
the  attention  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
If  immortality  was  not  to  be  theirs  by  divine 
right  he  gave  it  to  them  by  his  artistry  and 
his  genius. 

In  the  Virginia  Council  of  1607  there  were 
thirty-nine  men,  and  at  least  three  of  them 
— Sandys,  Neville,  and  Greville — moved  in 
Shakespeare's  London  circle.  Shakespeare 
knew  personally  three  of  the  council  of  1609 
— the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  Christopher  Brooke,  Others  whom 
he  probably  knew  and  who  were  certainly  fa- 
miliar with  him  were  Lord  Lisle,  Lord  de  la 
Warr,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates.  Of  subsequent 
councillors  he  must  have  been  well  known  to 


the  Earl  of  Montgomery,  Richard  Martin,  and 
Sir  Henry  Rainsford.  His  contact  with  the 
Virginia  Company  must  have  been  much  wider 
than  these  names  would  indicate  and  he  must 
certainly  have  been  interested  in  every  phase 
of  its  many  activities: 

The  names  given  above  are  merely  a  finger 
post  to  the  ramifications  of  Shakespeare's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  personnel  of  the  Virginia 
Company.  The  lists  of  subscribers,  whether 
councillors  or  ordinary  adventurers,  so  far 
as  published,  include  a  thousand  or  more 
names.  Doubtless  there  are  many  others  re- 
corded but  unpublished.  There  were,  more- 
over, some  seventy  city  companies  interested; 
but  the  names  of  the  subscribing  members 
are  in  onlv  a  few  instances  accessible  in 
print.  .  .  -  The  name  of  those  who,  from 
all  parts  of  the  realm,  took  chances  in  the 
great  lotteries  of  1612  and  1614-15  is  legion. 
With  how  many  sanguine  adventurers  of  this 
class  Shakespeare  conversed,  we  shall  never 
know. 

What  these  men  did  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing the  principles  of  human  liberty  is  a 
matter  of  history,  but  none  the  less  Professor 
Gayley  does  well  to  remind  us  of  some  of  its 
salient  features.  But  of  more  vital  interest 
is  his  demonstration  that  their  ideals  fell 
fruitfully  upon  the.  mind  of  Shakespeare,  as, 
for  example,  in  his  "Richard  II,"  where  the 
I  influence  of  Hookers  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is 
1  clearly  to  be  seen.  "I  am  Richard  II,"  said 
Elizabeth,  "know  ye  not  that?"  Certainly  it 
required  liberalism  as  well  as  daring  in  those 
days  to  depict  the  deposition  of  a  king.  It  is 
not  possible,  nor  even  desirable,  within  the 
limits  of  a  review  to  trace  the  clear  channels 
of  sympathetic  intercourse  between  the 
thought  of  reformers  and  that  of  Shake- 
speare. But  Professor  Gayley  does  it  for  us, 
indisputably,  unmistakably.  He  even  shows 
us  verbal  identities  of  the  most  satisfying 
kind  and  rich  in  food  for  the  imagination. 
As  a  piece  of  literary  and  historical  research 
it   is   alike   brilliant   and   conclusive. 

But  it  is  also  much  more  than  this.  In  his 
concluding  chapter  on  "The  Meaning  for  Us 
Today,"  Professor  Gayley  points  his  moral 
and  adorns  his  tale.  The  Prussianism  of  to- 
day is  the  survival,  the  ossification,  the  petri- 
faction, of  all  those  forces  of  despotism 
against  which  the  Virginians  directed  the  ! 
struggle  that  was  applauded  and  immortalized 
by  Shakespeare.  The  old  forces  are  at  war 
upon  the  new  field  and  with  the  accretion  and 
impetus  of  centuries.  The  day  of  reckoning 
is  upon  us: 

Not  only  the  Anglo-Saxon  majority  of  the 
American  people,  but  the  whole  people,  in  one 
historic  and  moral  consciousness  and  one  na- 
tional ideal  of  democracy  finding  its  souL 
goes  forth  to  try  that  soul,  to  purge  it,  to 
make  it  real  for  humanity.  Our  American  j 
heritage  is  of  the  revolutionary  fathers,  of 
the  colonial  fathers,  of  the  English  founders 
of  colonial  liberty — the  contemporaries  and 
friends  of  the  poet  and  prophet   of  the  race. 

A  nation  of  such  inheritance  and  such 
hope,  "can  it  for  a  moment  tolerate  in- 
fluence or  policy  or  aim  subversive  of  the 
humanity  cherished  by  the  race  for  ages  im- 
memorial ?" 

Shakespeabz  asd  the  Fousdeks  of  Libektv  ik 
America.  By  Charles  Mills  Gayley.  Xew  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.50. 


whole  well  done.  The  writer  evidently  has 
long  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
her  subject  and  is  conversant  with  French 
life  and  politics.  In  much  of  the  book  Mme. 
Adam  is  speaking  autobiographically  through 
her.  There  are,  however,  certain  lacuna;  in 
her  account  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
have  filled  up.  Although  she  tells  at  con- 
siderable length  of  Mme.  Adam's  interest  in 
Russian  affairs  and  her  acquaintance  with 
Skobelev,  she  makes  no  mention  of  the  two 
books  which  Mme.  Adam  wrote  about  Russia 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Count  Paul 
Vasili."  The  recent  one.  entitled  "Behind  the 
Veil  at  the  Russian  Court."  while  evidently 
made  up  of  the  sort  of  backstairs  gossip 
brought  to  her  by  Russian  revolutionists,  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  was  treated  by  j 
many  critics  as  the  serious  work  of  a  Russian  j 
courtier.  Altogether  the  biography  makes  a 
lively  and  fascinating  story  and  throws  valu- 
able sidelights  on  many  stirring  events  in 
French  history  from  Louis  Philippe  down. 
Madame  Adam.  Bv  Winifred  Stephens.  New 
rk:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $4    net- 
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A  Unique  Book  of  Sports. 

Whether  true  sportsmanship  is  growing  in 
America  or  not  is  a  mooted  question,  but  as 
to  the  keenness  of  the  American  boy  for  the 
technical  development  of  spurts  and  games 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  study  of  the  sport- 
ing pages  of  the  daily  papers  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  his  interest  was  coming  to  be 
that  of  a  spectator  rather  than  that  of  a  par- 
ticipant. Certainly  books  are  not  to  blame  for 
this,  for  the  boy  of  today  is  exceedingly  for- 
tunate in  the  literature  of  sports  and  games 
that  is  placed  before  him. 

The  latest  "Boys*  Book  of  Sports"  to  appear 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting.  It  is 
edited  by  Grantland  Rice,  the  sporting  editor 
of  the  Xew  York  Tribune.  The  plan  of  the 
book  is  unique ;  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  famous  athletes  and  experts. 
Each  tells  the  story  of  his  own  particular 
branch  of  sport,  and  frequently  tells  it  in  the 
form  of  most  interesting  personal  reminis- 
cence. The  chapter  on  baseball  pitching  is  an 
autobiographical  sketch  by  the  famous  Christy 
Matthewson.  Young  Francis  Ouimet  writes 
on  golf  in  the  same  manner.  Altogether  it  is 
a  most  fascinating  volume,  and  grown-ups  will 
regret  that  they  were  not  favored  with  such  a 
book  when  they  were  boys. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Sports.  By  Grantland 
Rice.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2. 
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his  journey,  not  with  a  large  equipment  and 
a  numerous  company,  but  after  the  manner  of 
the  Indian  trappers,  and  had  narrow  escapes 
from  death  by  starvation  in  the  frozen  wastes. 
adds  to  its  interest.  The  original  edition  of 
this  classic  adventure  was  printed  for  the  en- 
joyment of  a  limited  circle,  and  its  republica- 
tion now  makes  it  available  for  the  general 
public.     Price,  $2  net. 
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Sandhya. 

This  volume  of  new  poems  by  Dhan  Gopal 

Mukerji    is    a    worthy    successor    to    "Layla- 

Majnu"    and    "Rajani/'      We    have    the    same 

I  delicate    and    spontaneous    fancy    in    a    tech- 

'  nically   perfect   expression.      The   author   may 

burn    the  midnight   oil,    but   at   least  there   is 

no  smell  of  it. 

And  yet  we  are  perplexed  by  this  new  style 
of  Indian  poetry,  sustained  as  it  is  by  some 
lofty  modern  precedent.  We  had  supposed 
that  the  Bhagavad  Gita  with  its  utter  with- 
drawal from  the  sensuous  was  the  type  of  In- 
dian poetic  thought  as  well  as  the  inspiration 
of  Indian  action.  But  here  we  find  almost  a 
deification  of  the  sensuous  and  something  al- 
most like  an  antithesis  of  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  detachment.  Does  this  mean  a 
change  in  Hindu  thought  or  is  it  merely  an 
effort  to  charm  the  ears  of  the  West  with  its 
own   music? 

Sandhya.  By  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji.  San  Fran- 
cisco:   Paul    Elder  &   Co. 


The  Dead. 
Psychic  research  has  now  become  so  elabo- 
rate and  scientific  that  we  are  a  little  exact- 
ing as  to  the  quality  of  the  material  offered 
to  us.  We  demand  proved  fact  untainted  by 
credulity-,  but  Mr.  Edward  C.  Randall  does 
not  give  it  to  us.  He  gives  us  credulity  un- 
tainted by  proved  fact.  His  book  is  hardly 
an  advance  on  the  crude  spiritualism  of  j 
twenty-  years  ago  with  its  "spirit  guides"  and  I 
"Summerland."  That  the  communications  so 
solemnly  recorded  may  not  actually  have  the 
origin  that  he  supposes  seems  rarely  to  occur 
to  him.  Still  less  does  it  occur  to  him  that 
these  "messages"  are  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  they  were  written.  Mr.  Randall 
should  make  himself  acquainted  with  what 
other  researchers  have  done  and  he  should 
also  "question  the  spirits." 

The   Dead   Have   Never   Died.      By    Edward    C. 
Randall.     New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;  $1.50. 


Madame  Adam. 
When  a  lady  of  brilliance  and  charm  has 
lived  through  eighty-six  years  of  European 
politics  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  time  has  been  on  terms  of  friendship 
and  intimacy  with  most  of  the  actors  in  the 
drama,  she  is  a  person  worthy  of  interest  and 
study.  The  present  generation  hardly  realizes 
that  Mme.  Adam,  born  Julia  Lambert,  the 
woman  who  first  replied  to  Prudhon's  anti- 
feminist  views,  who  maintained  one  of  the 
last  great '  salons  in  Paris,  who  founded  La 
Xouvelle  Revue,  and  who  counseled  statesmen 
under  many  regimes,  is  still  living.  She  has 
passed  through  four  revolutions  and  now  in 
her  old  age  has  hopes  of  seeing  the  fruition 
of  that  demand  for  la  revanche  which  she 
voiced  so  sturdily  in  the  'seventies. 

The   life   of   Mme.   Adam   which   Miss    Ste- 
I  phens  has  written  is  sympathetic  and  on  the 


Briefer  Review*. 
"Spirit  Power,"  by  May  Thirza  Churchill 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  60  cents),  is  a  little 
volume  of  exhortation  along  Xew  Thought 
lines,  but  wholly  free  from  the  selfishness  and 
cupidity  that  so  often  mark  those  writings. 

An  attractive  book  for  children  is  "All 
Aboard  for  Wonderland,"  by  Helen  Ovington 
Kingsbury  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $1.50).  It 
contains  exceptionally  good  illustrations  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white  by  Gertrude 
Alice  Kay. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  beautiful  edition  of  "The 
Water  Babies,"  by  Charles  Kingsley  ($1.35). 
It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
no  better  book  for  children  was  ever  written. 
There  are  illustrations  in  color  by  Maria  L. 
Kirk. 

Maude  Rex  Allen  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
author  of  a  book  that  should  have  an  interest 
for  lovers  of  Japanese  art.  It  is  entitled  "Jap- 
anese Art  Motives"  i  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. ; 
$3).  and  it  is  intended  to  provide  an  answer 
to  the  most  obvious  questions  in  regard  to 
the  significance  of  Japanese  art  designs  or 
motives.  The  book  is  described  as  a  study, 
a  history,  and  a  guide.  It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated  in   colors. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  republished  "The 
Barren  Ground  of  Northern  Canada,"  by  War- 
burton  Pike,  which  made  its  first  appearance 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  a  fasci- 
nating tale  of  adventurous  northern  travel  in 
quest  of  the  musk-ox  and  life  in  the  trading 
stations,"  a~hd  rhe-facr-that  the  author  made 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Isaac  F.  Marcosson  has  just  returned  from 
his  fourth  visit  to  the  war  zone.  In  keeping 
with  his  adventure,  the  ship  that  brought  him 
back  was  attacked  by  a  submarine.  During 
his  last  trip  he  visited  the  Italian,  French, 
British,  and  American  armies,  and  he  is  now 
preparing  to  go  on  an  extended  lecture  tour 
of  this  country.  Mr.  Marcosson  has  seen 
more  of  the  war  than  any  other  American 
civilian.  He  has  not  only  been  with  the  five 
great  Allied  armies,  but  has  met  personally 
all  the  leading  statesmen  of  these  countries. 
His  latest  book,  "The  Rebirth  of  Russia,"  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  will  be 
brought  out  in  Paris  in  a  fortnight. 

Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson,  author  of 
"Carry  On,"  who  recently  spent  a  few  weeks 
on  sick  leave  in  this  country,  has  arrived 
safely  back  in  London.  "Carry  On"  has  now 
been  put  to  press  for  the  fifteenth  time. 
Lieutenant  Dawson  completed  the  writing  of 
his  new  book  while  in  the  United  States  and 
it  will  be  published  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany next  March. 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  the  author  of 
"Queed,"  "V.  V.'s  Eyes,"  "Angela's  Busi- 
ness," etc.  ( Houghton  Mifflin  Company) ,  is 
now  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Lieutenant  Harrison  is  at  present  on.  staff 
duty  in  Washington. 

Major  Ian  Hay  Beith,  author  of  "The 
First  Hundred  Thousand"  and  "All  in  It," 
has  always  written  under  the  name  of  "Ian 
H  ay,'1  and  the  English  equivalent  of  the 
Scotch  "Ian"  is  of  course  "John."  As  a  con- 
sequence a  most  amusing  mistake  has  been 
made  by  an  over-zealous  clipping  bureau,  that 
continues  to  send  Major  Beith  reviews  and 
clippings  referring  to  "The  Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Hay"  and  "The  Complete  Poems  of 
John  Hay,"  just  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

John  Muir*s  journal,  kept  when  he  accom- 
panied the  Corwin  expedition  through  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  search  of  the 
lost  Arctic  explorer,  De  Long,  and  his  ship, 
the  Jeannette,  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  under  the  title, 
"The  Cruise  of  the  Corwin."  Of  tragic  in- 
terest is  his  dramatic  description  of  the  find- 
ing of  Eskimo  villages  on  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  where  all  the  natives  had  died  of 
famine.  He  found  them  dead  by  the  hun- 
dreds in  their  houses,  still  wrapped  in  their 
furs  as  if  they  had  lain  down  to  sleep. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  jackrabbit  popula- 
tion of  Kansas  alone  is  5,000,000,  and  Kan- 
sas is  only  on  the  edge  of  rabbitland. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Schnitzler's  Psychology  of  Marriage. 

One  needs  a  key  to  understand  the  peculiar 
mental  workings  of  Arthur  Schnitzler's  matri- 
monial couples,  so  subtle,  secretive,  and  aloof 
from  each  other,  as  compared  to  our  franker 
American  mated  pairs.  In  "Comedies  of 
Words,"  a  compilation  of  five  of  Schnitzler's 
translated  plays,  including  an  introduction  by 
Pierre  Loving,  one  obtains  a  fairly  intimate 
acquaintanceship  with  Schnitzler's  methods 
of  analyzing  human  nature.  Every  one  of 
the  couples  whose  misunderstandings  make 
up  the  drama  of  these  one-act  plays  are  un- 
known quantities  to  each  other.  One  or 
other  of  each  pair  has  generally  passed 
through  some  intense  emotional  experience 
either  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other, 
or  having  excited  only  a  faint,  baffled  sus- 
picion. Frankness  does  not  exist  among 
these  super-subtle  beings,  who  have  cultivated 
a  fine  skill  in  the  perfect  adjustment  of  their 
masks.  It  is  doubtful  whether  that  part  of 
the  American  public  that  patronizes  the  purely 
commercial  theatres  could  enter  with  sympa- 
thy or  comprehension  into  a  stage  depiction 
of  these  fine,  Henry  James  shadings  of  social 
interchange  by  which  the  characters  in 
"Comedies  of  Words"  gradually  divine  each 
other's  most  carefully  concealed  secrets. 
They  are  meant  for  the  cynical  Viennese,  a 
people  who  have  lost  their  faith  in  the 
loftier  virtues.  Austria  is  a  country  in  which 
men  and  women  of  fine  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments are  sardonically  conscious  that  only 
mediocrity  is  tolerated  by  a  suspicious  gov- 
ernment. A  dull  and  hidebound  bureauracy 
has  been  the  ruling  power  in  Austria  below 
the  throne,  and  the  absence  of  all  encourage- 
ment of  initiative  and  native  ability — ever 
feared  by  the  suspicious  Hapsburgs,  sitting 
uneasily  on  the  throne — has  deeply  influenced 
the  national  character ;  or,  more  particularly, 
the  Viennese. 

This  may  be  the  key  that  will  help  us  to 
divine  the  psychology  of  these  Schnitzler 
men  and  women,  who  practice  with  such  un- 
erring skill  the  art  of  concealment,  until  the 
great  emotional  upheaval  comes  that  rends 
their  soul  camouflage  into  small  bits. 

Mr.  Schnitzler,  with  true  Viennese  cyni- 
cism, absolutely  refrains  from  allowing  the 
heroic  attitude  in  any  of  his  protagonists. 
Says  the  wife  to  an  old  but  burnt-out  flame 
in  "The  Hour  of  Recognition" :  "You've 
never  conceived  what  marriage  means.  .  .  . 
You've  no  idea  of  a  year-in,  year-out  pull  to- 
gether     .     .     .     What  links  are  wrought, 

stronger  than  anything  else  which  passion  can 
forge  between  one  man  and  one  woman  !  .  .  . 
Notwithstanding  all  the  tugging  and  gnawing, 
the  link  holds  firm.  The  couple  belongs  to 
one  another  beyond  recall."  And  a  few 
minutes  later,  in  an  interview  with  her  hus- 
band, she  learns  that  for  ten  years  he  has 
waited  with  patient  impatience  for  their 
daughter  to  grow  up  and  marry  before  he 
frees  himself  from  a  wife  whose  infidelity- 
he  had  guessed  and  proved  without  revealing 
the  secret  knowledge. 

This  brief  suggestion  will  serve  to  enlighten 
the  reader  as  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  other 
plays.  Written  with  that  peculiar  delicate 
art    of    depicting   the    finest   shades    of    mood 
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and  perception,  these  plays  require  an  equally 
refined  and  polished  art  for  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. Continental  players  of  standing 
can  do  it,  but  few  indeed  are  the  American 
players  who  could  enter  into  this  line  of  dra- 
matic impersonation  with  equal  skill. 

As  for  audiences,  it  would  require  the  type 
that  assemble  in  the  little  theatres  to  care  for 
plays  in  which  action  is  nil  and  discreet  dis- 
cussion by  well-bred  people  is  everything. 
The  French  can  do  it  to  a  marvel.  One  of 
these  pieces,  however,  was  played  by  the 
Washington  Square  Players  in  New  York, 
but  with  the  result,  according  to  Pierre 
Loving,  who  is  the  translator,  of  "sacrilege 
and  absurd  fiasco."  The  little  theatres,  how- 
ever, are  still  in  the  mushroom  stage.  When 
these  wildling  plants,  sprung  up  in  a  night, 
have  developed  into  spreading  and  sym- 
metrical growths,  it  is  probable  that  certain 
small  groups  of  the  play-going  public  may  de- 
rive a  very  considerable  amount  of  discrimi- 
nating pleasure  from  seeing  Arthur  Schnitz- 
ler's reticent  and  ironic  personages  suitably 
and  sympathetically  revealed. 

Psychology  of  Marriage.  By  Arthur  Schnitz- 
ler.    Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $1.50. 


The  Book  of  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  at  our  very  doors  treasures  that 
we  know  nothing  of.  The  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  might  as 
well  be  in  the  south  Pacific  as  far  as  our 
people  are  concerned.  No  one  realizes  that 
here  is  a  string  of  large  islands  stretching 
over  some  twelve  hundred  miles,  with  high 
mountains  and  deep  bays,  with  a  beautiful 
climate  and  abundant  resources  to  make  them 
the  veritable  garden  spots  of  the  world,  and 
yet  we  have  not  awakened  in  the  least  degree 
to  their  possibilities  for  us  or  our  responsi- 
bilities to  them. 

To  make  these  lands  known,  and  to  do  so 
in  an  intelligent  and  entertaining  way,  is  the 
task  which  Mr.  Hyatt  Verrill  has  undertaken 
in  his  new  book,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  success,  for  his  volume  is  calculated 
to  serve  both  as  a  fascinating  book  of  travel 
as  well  as  a  most  useful  guide  and  handbook 
of  information.  The  data  furnished  by  him 
are  based  on  personal  observation  and  study 
and  will  prove  an  eye-opener  to  Americans. 
And  it  is  high  time  that  our  attention  should 
be  directed  to  these  beautiful  and  bountiful 
islands,  both  for  our  material  interests  and 
for  the  advancement  of  a  civilization,  the  neg- 
lect of  which  can  not  but  have  untoward  con- 
sequences on  our  future  relations  to  the  whole 
problem  of  Latin  America.  A  mass  of  illus- 
trations and  an  appendix  in  the  form  of  de- 
tailed information  concerning  each  place  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness and  value  of  the  book. 

The  Book  of  the  West  Indies.  By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 


The  Blue  Heron's  Feather.  By  Rupert  Sar- 
gent Holland.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $1.25. 

For  boys. 

A  Little  Book  for  Christmas.  By  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;  $1.25. 

With  illustrations   and   decorations. 

Tales     of  Washington     Irving's     Alhamrra. 

Simplified    by  Leila   H.    Cheney.      Philadelphia:    J. 

B.    Lippincott  Company;    50    cents. 

Illustrated. 

Gus  the  Bus,  and  Evelyn  the  Exquisite 
Checker.  By  Jack  Lait.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page   &   Co.;    $1.35. 

A  novel. 

English  Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachians. Collected  by  Olive  Dame  Campbell 
and  Cecil  J.  Sharp.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $3.50. 

Comprising  122  songs  and  ballads  and  323  tunes. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Scouts.  By  Percy  K.  Fitz- 
hugh-     New   York:    Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company; 

For   boys. 

Spirit     Power.      By     Mary     Thirza     Churchill. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  60  cents. 
"Power  To  Be.     Power  To  Do." 

Great    Possessions.      By    David    Grayson.      New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.30. 
A  new  series  of  adventures. 

The  Book  of  Holidays.     By  J.  W.  McSpadden. 
New    York:    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Company;    $1.25. 
An  account  of  national  festivals 

At   Vesper    Time.      By    Ruth    Baldwin    Chenery. 
New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

How  Could  You,  Jean?  By  Eleanor  Hoyt 
Brainerd.  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. ; 
$1.35. 

A  novel. 

The    White    Blanket.       By    Belmore    Browne. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 
A  story  of  Alaska. 

Enchanted  Hearts.     By  Darragh  Aldrich.     New 
York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

The     Water     Babies.      By     Charles     Kingsley. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.35. 
A  new  edition. 


New  Books  Received. 
Temporary   Heroes.      By    Cecil    Sommers.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 
A  war  book. 

Abigail  Adams  and   Her  Times.     By  Laura  E. 
Richards.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;    $1.35. 
A  historical  sketch. 

If  I  Were  Twenty-One.  By  William  Max- 
well. Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.25. 

Tips   from  a  business  veteran. 

A    Princess    of    Mars.      By    Edgar    Rice    Bur- 
roughs.    Chicago:  A.  C.    McClurg  &   Co.:   $1.35. 
A   story. 

The  Permanent  Values  of  Education.  By 
Kenneth  Richmond.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&   Co.;    $1.25. 

A  discussion  of  man's  principles. 

Pioneering  Where  the  World  Is  Old.  By 
Alice  Tisdale.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. ; 
$1.50. 

Leaves   from  a   Manchurian  note-book. 

The  Emerald  of  the  Incas.  By  Charles  Nor- 
mand.      New   York:    Duffield   &   Co.;   $2. 

A  story  of  the  Peruvian  Sierra.  Translated 
from  the  French   by   S.   A.    B.  Harvey. 

My  German  Correspondence.  By  Professor 
Douglas  W.  Johnson.  New  York :  George  H. 
Doran    Company ;    50    cents. 

A   letter   and    a    reply. 

The  Gambler  and  Other  Stories.  By  Fyodor 
Dostoevsky.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.50. 

Short  stories. 

History  of  the  Civil  War,  1861-1865.  By 
James  Ford  Rhodes.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company;     $2.50. 

Not  an  abridgment,  but  a  fresh   study. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Greyfur  Family.  By 
Vera  Nyce.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

For  little  children. 

Forecasting  the  Yield  and  the  Price  of 
Cotton.  By  Henry  Ludwell  Moore.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan    Company;    $2.50. 

Economics. 

Bettina   Brown    a   Little   Child.     By   one   of 
her  subjects.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A    story. 

Anthology  of  Swedish  Lyrics  from  1750  to 
1915.  By  Charles  Wharton  Stork.  New  York: 
American-Scandinavian   Foundation. 

Scandinavian  classics.  Volume  IX.  Translated 
in  original  meters. 
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SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  3wim- 
ming,  etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking-.  For  catalogue  and  information  .address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 

Sixth  Year   Opened  September  5,  1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 

Telephone  Prospect  250 

GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Master 


The  Undergraduate  and  His  College.  By 
Frederick  P.  Keppel.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $1.60. 

A  study   of  the  college  system. 

A  Trip  to  Lotus  Land.     By  Archie  Bell.     New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2.50. 
A  six  weeks'  tour  of  Japan. 

A  Woman  of  Genius.      By  Mary  Austin.     Bos- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.50. 
A  novei. 

The  Lost  Princess  of  Oz.     By  L.  Frank  Baum. 
Chicago:  Reilly  &  Britton  Company. 
For  children.     Illustrated. 

The    Cruise  of    the    Corwin.      By   John    Muir, 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2./5. 
An  account  of  the  Corwin  expedition. 

Militant  America  and  Jesus  Christ.  By  Abra- 
ham Mitrie  Rihbany.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  65  cents. 

A  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  Jesus  toward 
the  war. 


HE    ROMANCE    and    mystery   that    surrounds    the    oldest    living 

thing  in  the  world  —  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  years  old  — 

The  majesty  of   "fluted  columns,  carved  and^tinted  deep  by   time," 

towering  three  hundred  feet  above  the  earth  — 

The  warmth  and  charm    of   grain  and  color  effects  obtainable  in  no 

other  wood  — 

All  these  and  more  are  his  who  in  truth  makes  the   "hearth  of  his 

home  the  heart  of  his  home"  by  using  for  fireplace  and  mantel  the 

wood  of  exquisite  beauty  —  California  Redwood. 

Whether  the  effect  desired  is  that  of  superbly  carved  Redwood  burl 

or  curly  Redwood,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  or  the  dignity  and 

simplicity  of   the    homey  bungalow  fireplace,   you  will  find  Redwood 

the  one  wood  that  will  fully  realize  the  most  exacting  ideals. 

Redwood  is  not  an  expensive  wood.     It  is  easily  worked,  and  capable 

of  reproducing  any  carved  design  with  minimum  time  and  trouble. 

The  hottest  blaze  upon  the  hearth  will  not  cause  the  seasoned  Redwood 

mantel  to  shrink  or  crack  —  it  will  always  remain  as  when  first  installed. 

And  Redwood  contains  a  natural  preservative  that  resists  rot. 

Write  today  for  "California  Redwood  Homes,"  and  beautiful  stained 

samples. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 
717  CALL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

California  Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 
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THE  DOWNTOWN  LITTLE  THEATRE. 

More  crooks  this  week  on  the  stage  of  the 
St.  Francis  Little  Theatre ;  a  whole  nest  of 
them,  in  fact,  burglarizing  the  country  man- 
sion of  a  magnate,  with  a  beautiful,  gallant 
daughter  of  multi-millionairedom  holding  them 
by  her  carefully  casual  wiles  to  allow  time 
for  the  arrival  of  the  help  she  has  summoned. 
"Miss  Civilization"  is  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  who  always  entertained  even  if  he 
sometimes  courted  improbabilities ;  and  any- 
way the  maiden  of  the  present  is  a  "good- 
plucked  'un,"  American  or  otherwise.  When 
we  think  of  the  women  in  Europe  running 
ambulances  in  the  shell  zone  we  rub  our  eyes. 
Womenkind,  young  manhood,  the  world  is  be- 
ing made  over.  So  Miss  Civilization  is  a 
logical  forerunner  of  the  plucky  women  of 
the  present.  It  is  a  sort  of  an  unclassified 
little  play,  hinting  at  farce  when  the  burglars 
with  loud  crashings  tumble  all  over  the  place, 
verging  on  melodrama  when  the  pistols  are 
pointed  at  the  girL  and  ending  up  in  a  socio- 
logical argument  and  the  police,  with  the  odds 
against  burglary  as  a  safe  and  lucrative  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Maitland  also  revived  Alfred 
Sutro's  "The  Open  Door,"  a  playlet  in  which 
Mr.  Maitland  has  the  kind  of  role  which  suits 
him  best.  Conventional  romance  is  his  metier 
as  it  is  also  Alfred  Sutro's.  As  an  English 
baronet  in  the  grip  of  a  romantic  constancy, 
Mr.  Maitland  freely  conveys  a  sense  of  refined 
and  melancholy  charm.  As  Lady  Torminster 
Heiene  Sullivan  gave  a  pleasing  impersona- 
tion of  that  interesting  rebel,  and  a  matinee 
audience,  largely  of  women,  contributed  to  the 
performance  that  immobility  and  hush  which 
tells  of  profound  satisfaction.  For  women 
love  men  who  are  romantically  constant ;  per- 
haps because  they  are  to  them  a  bright  ideal 
in  whose  existence  they  do  not  really  believe. 
They  love  women  who  have  flashes  of  re- 
bellion and  say  reckless  things,  but  don't  do 
them ;  a  well-established  characteristic  of 
women,  that.  A  perspicacious  spinster  friend 
of  mine  who  has  been  a  true  and  tried  con- 
fidante for  many  matrons  told  me  once  that 
she  had  figured  up  that  about  95  per  cent,  of 
wives  threaten  to  leave  their  husbands,  and 
about  2  per  cent,  do  it.  Yes,  "The  Open 
Door"  hits  off  the  women's  taste  to  a  T. 

"If  I  Married  Her"  is  the  working  out  of  a 
bachelor's  dream  of  fair  women  ;  the  women 
he  has  loved  and  other  men  have  won.  In 
his  dream  the  bachelor  finds  the  marriage  ex- 
cursion for  from  reassuring,  and  returns  with 
ungallant  content  to  realities  and  single- 
blessedness.  This  playlet  is  a  trifle  scarcely 
worthy  of  revival,  Mr.  Maitland  having 
brought  it  out  during  his  season  of  Red  Cross 
benefits.  It  is  rather  hard  on  the  women,  too, 
for  none  of  them  is  shown  in  an  agreeable 
light.  But  the  rest  of  the  programme  com- 
pensated. Romantic  constancy  and  a  trio  of 
burglars  in  one  afternoon  ;  that's  quite  a  haul. 
And  so  the  audience  of  women,  many  of 
whom  have  acquired  a  habit  of  regularly 
taking  in  these  once-a-week  matinees,  were 
well  content. 


average  musical-comedy  star.  For  one  thing, 
she  sings  like  an  artist.  In  spite  of  a  slight 
strain  of  hoarseness,  due  probably  to  fatigue, 
she  hasn't  accumulated  an  edge  nor  a  single 
point  of  shrillness  to  a  voice  that  has  been 
pretty  constantly  exercised  for  the  delectation 
of  the  American  public  since  the  miniature 
singer  first  landed  in  this  country.  Mitzi  has 
now  become  almost  as  American  as  the  public 
that  has  so  warmly  adopted  her.  Her  Eng- 
lish seems  indigenous,  the  singer  having  lost 
her  pretty  foreign  accent  and  acquired  a  less 
pretty  American  one.  Mitzi  has  the  natural 
and  acquired  ability  to  have  gone  higher  mu- 
sically ;  also  she  could  have  shone  in  the  line 
of  legitimate  acting.  But  we  are  always  prop- 
erly grateful  to  Providence  for  giving  us  a 
musical-comedy  prima  donna  with  a  sense  of 
humor.  And  then  Mitzi  is  so  intelligent  in 
getting  her  points  over.  Her  pretty,  incisive 
voice  carries  far  over  the  footlights.  She 
speaks  clearly  and  her  winsome  countenance 
sparkles  with  mischief.  Although  she  is  such 
a  favorite  she  never  takes  liberties  with  her 
indulgent  public,  but  does  everything  with 
deftness  and  finish,  whether  it  is  to  sing  an 
aria,  dance  a  pas  seul,  do  a  bit  of  comic  pat- 
ter, or  work  some  specialty  in  the  line  of 
humorous  pantomime. 

The  clever  little  body  had  evidently,  in  her 
preliminary  study  of  the  role,  set  herself  to 
mastering  a  boyish  gait  and  movements,  and 
when  Paulette  enters,  restored,  after  her  mas- 
querade, to  petticoats,  Mitzi  imitates  to  per- 
fection the  miniature-mannish  ways  of  a  boy 
whose  masculinity  is  insistent,  in  spite  of 
frills,   furbelows,   and  satin  skirts. 

"Pom-Pom,"  however,  is  such  good  enter- 
tainment that  Mitzi  is  not  the  whole  show  by 
any  means.  Charles  McNaughton's  comedy 
moves   to   frequent   laughter,  and  there   are   a 


MITZI  IN  TROUSERS. 


Henry  W.  Savage  has  done  the  handsome 
thing  in  sending  out  Mitzi  as  Pom-Pom.  In- 
deed, he  generally  does  treat  us  well.  The  big 
producers  are  always  solicitous  as  to  our  re- 
quirements when  it  comes  to  comedians. 
They  are  well  aware  that  men,  who  are 
musical-comedy's  main  supporters,  must  be 
made  to  laugh,  or  the  thing  will  miss  fire.  So 
we  are  allowed  our  share  of  the  noted  come- 
dians, but  we  are  usually  denied  the  prima 
donnas  of  musical  comedy.  I  have  already 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  pretty  little  girl 
who  sang  the  role  of  Miss  Springtime.  She 
was  pleasing  and  had  a  voice,  but  she  hasn't 
yet  arrived.  But  people  of  Mitzi's  promi- 
nence possess  authority,  personality,  prestige, 
and  often  great  beauty.  And  all  these  things 
count. 

"Pom-Pom"  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
vehicle  for  Mitzi's  special  line,  the  minute 
pri  na  donna  having  carefully  planed  down  her 
plump  little  person  to  a  slenderness  suitable 
f-Tf  Pom-Pom,  gamin  and  pickpocket.  Not  a 
*-  imp    nor  .a   billow   obtruded,   Mitzi    wearing 

e  trousers  without  any  of  the  usual  femi- 
i...ie  preenings  and  mincings.  She  is  a  gifted 
little-creature -and  has  talents,  far -above- the 


lot  of  clever  actors  in  the  company  who  are 
called  upon  to  represent  crooks,  coquettes,  and 
the  human  furniture  of  a  big  show.  All  the 
roles  are  well  done,  several  other  men,  among 
them  Thomas  Walsh,  Philip  Travers,  Victor 
Le  Roy,  and  Detmar  Poppen,  doing  their 
notable  share  of  the  good  work  which  gave 
the  performance  the  finish  we  always  look  for 
in  a  Savage  production.  But  even  extending 
below  these  players  mentioned,  there  were 
others  in  the  company  who  imparted  to  their 
smaller  roles  that  same  touch  of  neatness  and 
care ;  the  maid,  the  secretary,  and  an  extra 
thief  or  two. 

The  score  of  "Pom-Pom,"  which  has  many 
beauties,  is  by  Hugo  Felix,  the  book  by  Anne 
Caldwell.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  remem- 
ber to  have  remarked  this  line  of  composition 
being  done  by  a  woman.  But  it  is  em- 
phatically good,  and  entertaining  to  a  degree. 
The  production  of  course  is  a  very  handsome 
one,  Joseph  Urban  having  done  the  scenery. 
The  chorus  is  large  and  contains  a  number 
of  pretty  girls,  whose  legs,  by  the  way,  as 
revealed  in  the  ballet  costume,  seem  to  be 
characterized  by  a  variety  of  shape  beyond 
the  ordinary.  But  the  girls  looked  charming 
in  their  gauzy  white  skirts,  as  girls  always  do 
in  ballet  costume. 


SMOKE  AND  FLAME  AT  THE  CORT. 

It  was  a  wild  night,  my  hearties.  What 
with  the  thunder-and-Hghtning  storm  ending 
up  with  a  tropical  hurricane,  what  with  polit- 
ical intrigue,  graft,  robbery,  voodooism,  ex- 
plosives, and  a  generally  sinister  atmosphere 
of  crime,  poison,  and  assassination,  they  are 
having  a  season  of  distinctly  wild  weather  at 
the  Cort.  There  were,  indeed,  so  many  ele- 
ments    contributing     to     the     generally     tern- 


THE 

DE  VALLY  CLASSES 

IN  OPERATIC  AND  LYRIC  ART 

BLAKE  &  AMBER,  Management 
ANTOINE  V.  K.  DE  VALLY,  Director 

Studio  and  Recital  Hall 

Eilers  Building,  975  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone  Douglas  400 

SONG  RECITAL 

IN 

BALLROOM  OF  FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

DECEMBER  20th,  8:30  p.  m. 

M.  De  Vally  will  sing  a  group  of  opera 
arias,  a  group  of  English  and  Flemish  folk 
songs,  a  group  of  modern  songs,  and  a  group 
of  patriotic  songs.  Mme.  Jules  Clerfayt 
will  lecture  on  the  Gothic  Cathedrals  of 
France  and  the  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  illus- 
trated with  slides  showing  the  destruction  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Rheims. 

Admission  $1.00.  Tickets  at  Fairmont 
Hotel.  Seats  Reserved  at  Blake  & 
Amber's,  975  Market  St. 


pestuous  condition  that  one  was  apt  to  be  in 
something  of  a  daze  during  the  deceitful  lull 
in  the  first  act  that  was  the  calm  before  the 
storm.  During  this  reposeful  prelude,  when 
our  puzzled  wits  were  groping  in  order  to 
find  what  it  was  all  about,  it  was  possible 
to  float  gently  down  on  a  stream  of  somno- 


Roosevelt  Says: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  real  underlying 
reason  for  the  move  against  Mr.  Fickert 
has  been  his  prosecution  of  the  bomb 
throwers ;  his  effort  to  detect  and  bring 
to  justice  the  assassins  who  murdered 
ten  persons  in  the  Preparedness  Day 
Parade  and  who  wounded  fifty  others." 

"But  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  also,  no 
question  that  all  the  opponents  of  law 
and  order  and  all  the  men  who  are  against 
straight  United  States  sentiment  will  be 
exultant  if  Mr.  Fickert  is  recalled." 

Vote  to  Keep 

CHARLES  M. 

FICKERT 

District  Attorney 

December  18th 
PUT  PATRIOTISM  ABOVE  ANARCHY! 


December  15,  1917. 
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lent  unconsciousness.  Excuse  the  euphuism, 
but  the  subject  is  a  sensitive  one.  But  I 
promise  you  that  such  dramatic  critics  and 
other  jaded  spirits  as  were  cultivating  the 
soothing  society  of  Murphy — Murpheas — 
Morpheus  sat  up  very  straight  and  took  a 
considerable  lot  of  notice  when  the  second 
act  was  on.  The  second  act  has  a  sinister 
background  of  voodooism.  It  is  so  thick  with 
Tullified  atmosphere  that  you  could  cut  it 
with  a  knife,  or  spoon  it  up  with  a  soup 
ladle.  It  rather  serves  to  blanket  the  spec- 
tators' wits ;  but  when  all  the  tom-toms, 
boom-booms,  throb-throbs,  plunk-plunks  and 
the  native  singing  in  the  background  let  up, 
we  began  to  get  on  to  the  plot,  and  to  dis- 
cover that  all  the  Gringos — it  certainly  must 
be  in  Mexico — were  in  danger  of  their  lives. 
We  had  been  snarling  up  our  wits  and  trying 
to  untangle  the  plot  complications  involved, 
and  to  place  the  locale  of  the  play;  for  there 
was  quite  a  geographical  hash.  Although 
Mexico  seemed  to  be  indicated,  there  were 
natives  more  particularly  typical  of  the  South 
Pacific,  there  was  Negro  voodooism,  an  Afri- 
can jungle,  a  Central  American  brand  of  revo- 
lution, Hawaiian  music,  and  a  sort  of  Aztec 
religion.  A  banana  grove  was  blown  down, 
oil  wells  spouted  up,  and  that  bad,  naughty 
Zabina  seemed  to  point  unerringly  to  Villa. 

But  the  fun  came  in  the  third  act,  when 
all  hell — excuse,  but  during  these  troublous 
times  dynamic  language  is  permissible — broke 
loose.  Crack!  Cr — ack !  we  heard  behind  the 
scenery.  Whang!  Zip,  boom,  boom,  boom, 
roar,  roar !  It  was  exciting,  almost  alarm- 
ing. They  seemed  to  have  42-centimeter  guns 
behind  the  scenes,  and  we  wondered  whether 
the  enemy  was  there  or  out  in  the  offing  be- 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY 

TUESDAY  EVE.,  DEC.  18,  at  8:15 

ITALIAN  ROOM-HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Programme: 
Beethoven — Quartet    for    strings,    B    flat    major 
Goossens — Suite    for    flute,    violin,    and    piano 

(First    public    performance    in    America) 

Saint-Saens — Trio    for    piano,    violin,    'cello,    F 

major 

Tickets  on  sale    S.    F.    Symphony    Box-Office, 

Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  and  at  the  Italian  Room 

on  concert  night;    $1   and  $1.50. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz —  Conductor. 

Sth  "  POP  "  CONCERT-CORT  THEATRE 
Sunday  Aft..  Dec.  16.  at  2:30  Sharp 

Programme — Prelude,  "Hansel  and  Gretel," 
Humperdinck;  (a)  Air  from  Suite  No.  3, 
Bach-Wilhelmj,  (b)  "Traume,"  Wagner  (vio- 
lin obligato,  Louis  Persinger) ;  "Finlandia" 
(Symphonic  Poem),  Sibelius;  Symphony  No. 
6    (Pathetique),   Tschaikowsky. 

Prices — 25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at  Cort 
concert  day  only. 

Next — Dec.  21-23,  6th  Pair  Symphonies; 
HAROLD    BAUER,   Soloist. 


YSAYE 


FAREWELL 
CONCERTS 

Columbia  Theatre 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  «t  2:30 

Tickets  $2.  $1.50.  $1.  at  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler  i  Chase,  and 
Theatre. 

Auditorium  Opera  House,  Oakland 
MONDAY  NIGHT.  DEC.  17 

Tickets,  above  prices,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co., 
Oakland.  Chickering  Piano. 


PIANO  RECITA1S 
Columbia 

Theatre 

FRIDAY  AFT. 

DEC.  28 

SUNDAY 

AFT.  DEC.  30 

Tickets  £2,  81.50.  81,  ready  Monday.  Dec.  24.  at 

usual  places. 

c/fuUT   (jPCtCTiJ'  penbeime'r,  Mgr..'care 
Sherman.  Clay  &  Co. 

Mason  and  Hamlin  Piano  Used. 
CominE-MAUDE  POWELL,  Violinist 


St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club 

Direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Maitland 

Colonial  Ballroom,  Hotel  St.  Francis 

Desires  to  state  that  the  matinees  which  are 
given  once  a  week  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  a 
company  of  professional  players  are  open  to 
the  public.  Three  playlets  by  the  world's  best 
authors  are  given  on  each  programme. 


ADMISSION,    ONE   DOLLAR 


Evening  performances  are  for  members 
onlv.  Application  for  membership  can  be  made 
to  "the  committee.  Room  875,  St.  Francis 
Hotel. 


sieging  the  city.  There  were  wild,  brilliant 
flashes  following  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, against  which  the  tree-trunks  of  a  par- 
ticularly evil-looking  jungle  were  startlingly 
silhouetted.  It  was  tine  scenic  stagecraft,  and 
no  mistake. 

Then  came  a  beautifully  clear  act  in  which 
we  joyously  followed  up  clues.  The  corrupt 
governor  took  toll  from  the  gringos.  The  cor- 
rupt revolutionary  leader  had  them  massacred 
by  a  firing  squad,  except  the  fat  old  women 
and  the  English ;  which  seems  to  indicate 
Tully's  intention  of  pointing  out  that  Uncle 
Sam  doesn't  look  after  his  own. 

It  was,  of  course,  self-evident  that  the 
golden-haired  wife  and  her  heroic  spouse 
would  be  allowed  to  escape  ;  and  equally  that 
Maya  was  to  be  the  rescuer.  "Who  is  Maya  ?" 
you  ask.  You  can  search  me.  But  I  can  say 
this  much  :  Maya  is  a  nondescript  native  who 
lives  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  where  she 
watches  over  a  mysterious  treasure  in  a  stone 
chamber  lighted  up  by  a  superphysical  sun 
and  a  crescent  moon.  How  did  they  get 
there  ?     Again  you  may  search  me. 

Well,  anyway,  while  there  is  some  at- 
mospheric mistiness  to  the  plot  and  stiltedness 
to  the  conversation  and  rigidity  of  type- 
forms  to  characterization,  I  can  promise  you 
that  when  everybody  sits  up  and  takes  no- 
tice they  keep  on  doing  it.  Also  that  all  the 
claims  as  to  spectacular  effect  are  fully  justi- 
fied. The  trouble  is  there  is  such  an  all-fired 
amount  of  effect  that  there  aint  no  reality. 

A  large  company  of  unfamiliar  and  rather 
mediocre  players  have  been  selected  to  fill  the 
long  cast,  but  we  don't  hold  their  lack  of 
quality  agin  them,  for  the  star  parts  are 
played  by  the  spectacle  and  the  Tully  at- 
mosphere. The  best  of  them  are  Harry  Sher- 
wood as  the  governor,  James  Seeley  as  the 
Texan,  Godfrey  Matthews  as  the  young  hus- 
band, and  Louis  Ancker  as  the  revolutionary 
commander. 

Tully  has  a  confirmed  taste  for  old-time, 
artificial  conventions  which  will  always  crop 
up.  Pamela  says  to  the  native  girl  Maya, 
"How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  rescuing  us?'' 
And  Maya  makes  that  good  old  cob-webbed 
reply  that  I  had  supposed  was  long  since 
buried,  with  a  neat  little  tombstone  planted 
over  its  remains:  "You  can  kiss  me."  All 
the  same,  the  Tully  plays  generally  have  long 
life  and  bring  financial  prosperity  to  their 
author.  He  adores  Belasco  atmosphere,  and 
the  public  is  with  him.  But  as  to  "The 
Flame" ;  well,  I  dunno ;  'pears  to  me  there's 
too  much  smoke  for  the  chimley  to  draw. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 


Second  Week  of  Mitzi  in  "Pom-Pom." 
Henry  W.  Savage's  star,  Mitzi,  has  once 
more  won  the  unstinted  praise  of  San  Fran- 
ciscans. Her  former  appearances  in  "The 
Spring  Maid"  and  "Sari,"  were  notable 
events,  but  just  now  she  is  winning  her  great- 
est fame  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  "Pom- 
Pom,"  the  second  week  of  which  begins  with 
the  Sunday  night  performance,  December 
16th. 

"Pom-Pom,"  is  that  unusual  thing,  a  comic 
opera  with  as  melodramatic  a  story  as  that 
offered  by  the  average  "crook"  play  and  with 
music  of  the  bubbling  French  school  of  spir- 
ited melodies.  Mr.  Savage's  intention  of 
giving  his  very  best  is  made  evident  by  the 
appearance  of  Mitzi,  his  principal  star,  in  the 
title-role,  surrounded  by  a  cast  of  exceptional 
excellence,  an  orchestra  of  exceptional  size 
and  quality,  besides  a  great  chorus  and  ballet. 
The  next  Columbia  Theatre  attraction  will 
be  the  notable  success  of  the  Eastern  season, 
"Turn    to    the    Right." 


Final  Week  of  "  The  Flame"  at  the  Cort. 

Richard  Walton  Tully  has  written  a  pic- 
turesque drama  in  his  latest  play,  "The 
Flame,"  worthy  to  stand  with  his  other  suc- 
cesses, "The  Bird  of  Paradise"  and  "Omar  the 
Tentmaker."  "The  Flame"  begins  its  final 
week  on  Sunday  night,  December  16th,  ending 
the  engagement  the  following  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 23d,  to  make  way  for  Oliver  Morosco's 
farce  of  musical  lure,  "Canary  Cottage,"  on 
Monday  night,  December  24th. 

In  this  latest  success  Mr.  Tully  has  pic- 
tured to  us  the  experiences  of  the  folk  who 
go  into  Latin  America  to  pioneer  their  ways 
to  home  and  fortune.  It  is  not  always  a 
pretty  picture,  but  it  is  an  impressive  one  and 
wins  the  hearty  interest  and  enthusiastic 
praise  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  The  story 
deals  with  facts,  facts  gathered  by  Mr.  Tully 
himself,  but  he  is  a  dramatist  first  and  a 
propagandist  not  at  all,  so  his  effort  has  been 
to  make  an  entertaining  play,  and  this  he  has 
succeeded  in  doing.  The  play  is  interpreted 
by  a  company  numbering  some  forty  players, 
and  each  of  them  gives  a  creditable  perform- 
ance.   

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  splendid 
bill  for  next  week. 

Fanchon  and  Marco  with  their  Jazz  Band 
will    present    a    unique    and    attractive    act. 


Fanchon  and  Marco  are  particularly  capable 
and  versatile  dancers  who  at  present  confine 
themselves  entirely  to  ragtime  steps  with 
variations,  these  occurring  when  Mr.  Marco 
leaves  his  partner  to  conduct  his  orchestra 
and  work  up  musical  steam.  The  Jazz  Band 
numbers  five  men.  Featured  among  them  is 
Rudy  Wiedoeft,  said  to  be  the  world's  premier 
saxophonist. 

Billie  Montgomery  (late  of  Montgomery 
and  Moore)  and  George  Perry  (late  of  Perry 
and  White)  have  joined  forces,  and  the  result 
is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  acts  in  vaude- 
ville. They  sing  a  little,  dance  a  little,  talk 
a  little,   and  play  the  piano  a  little. 

Miss  Robbie  Gordone  will  present  in  char- 
acter studies  and  poems  reproductions  of  old 
masters  and  original  designs.  She  is  not 
only  an  artist,  but  also  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  she  makes  twelve  changes  in  eight 
minutes.  Her  subjects  are  well  chosen  and 
include  "The  Crystal,"  "The  Flight  of  a 
Baby's  Soul,"  "First  Love,"  etc.  Her  human 
statues  form  the  most  beautiful  pictures  ever 
seen  on  a  stage. 

Harriet  Rempel  in  Tom  Barry's  comedy, 
"Just  Around  the  Corner,"  Williams  and 
Wolfus  in  "Hark,  Hark,  Hark,"  Ralph  Dun- 
bar's "Tennessee  Ten,"  and  Willie  Weston  in 
new  character  songs  will  also  be  included  in 
this  fine  bill. 

Claud  and  Fannie  Usher  will  reappear, 
after  a  three  years'  absence  and  present  the 
greatest  of  all  their  successes,  "Fagan's  De- 
cision," which  is  one  of  the  classics  of  vaude- 
ville. They  are  still  accompanied  by  their 
faithful  canine,  "Spareribs,"  who  is  quite  a 
popular  actor.  

St.  Francis  Little  Theatre. 
The  St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club  has 
concluded  half  of  its  season  most  successfully. 
The  next  performances  will  be  given  on 
Wednesday,  December  19th,  at  8:45,  and  Fri- 
day, December  21st,  at  2  :45.  The  following 
plays  will  be  presented :  "The  Comet,"  by 
Rita  Wellman,  authoress  of  "The  Bar- 
barians" ;  "Pistols  for  Two,"  by  the  well- 
known  English  star,  Arthur  Bouchier,  and 
"The  Price  of  Orchids,"  by  Winifred  Hawk- 
ridge.  There  will  be  no  performances  during 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  weeks. 


Fifth  "Pop"  Concert. 

In  response  to  many  requests,  Tschaikow- 
sky's  Sixth  Symphony,  "Pathetique,"  will  be 
given  as  a  feature  of  the  fifth  "Pop"  concert 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz,  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 16th. 

Hertz'  interpretation  of  this  masterpiece  of 
Russian  music  electrified  symphony  followers 
last  season,  and  he  has  been  in  receipt  of 
many  communications  this  season  urging  its 
repetition.  The  symphony  will  be  given  in  its 
four  movements. 

The  violinistic  art  of  Concertmaster  Louis 
Persinger  will  shine  in  the  obligatos  to  two 
short  but  beautiful  numbers,  one  being  the 
air  from  Bach's  third  orchestral  suite  and  the 
other  "Traume,"  a  song  which  Richard  Wag- 
ner composed  as  a  study  for  "Tristan  and 
Isolde." 

The  prelude  to  Humperdinck's  famous  fairy 
opera,  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  is  programmed, 
as  is  "Finlandia,"  a  symphonic  poem  by  Si- 
belius. 

Interest  is  naturally  keen  in  the  forth- 
coming appearances  of  Harold  Bauer,  pianist, 
as  soloist  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  sixth  pair  of  symphonies, 
to  be  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
21st,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  December  23d, 
at  the  Cort.  Bauer  will  appear  in  recital  on 
December  28th  and  December  30th  at  the  Co- 
lumbia. 

His  fine  musicianship,  his  poetic  insight, 
his  wonderful  powers  of  interpretation,  com- 
bined with  flawless  technic,  serve  to  place 
Bauer  in  the  front  rank  of  pianists  of  the 
present  day.  He  is  famous  alike  as  virtuoso 
and  orchestral  player,  and  his  playing  of 
Schumann's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  with 
Hertz'  instrumentalists,  may  be  looked  for- 
ward to   as  a  musical  feast. 

The  programme  for  the  sixth  pair  of  sym- 
phonies will  also  include  Schubert's  "Un- 
finished Symphony"  and  Richard  Strauss' 
glorious  tone  poem,  "Don  Juan." 


Ysaye  in  Last  Two  Concerts. 

Ysaye,  playing  today  better  and  greater  than 
at  any  time  in  his  career,  will  be  heard  for 
the  last  time  in  this  city  on  his  present  visit 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  tomorrow  (Sunday) 
afternoon,  starting  at  2:30  o'clock.  Never  has 
the  great  master  been  in  finer  form,  and  such 
matured  art  is  a  rare  exhibit  for  San  Fran- 
cisco music  lovers.  Tomorrow  he  will  be  as- 
sisted by  the  young  pianist,  Beryl  Rubinstein, 
and  by  Christiaan  Timmer.  a  violinist  of  fine 
accomplshments.  With  Rubinstein,  Ysaye  will 
play  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  op.  30,  No.  2,  for 
violin  and  piano,  and  the  Saint-Saens  violin 
concerto.  No.  3,  in  B  minor.  With  Timmer 
as  assistant  he  will  give  the  Bach  two-violin 
concerto  in  D  minor.     Then  Ysaye  will  offer 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

On«  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks  " 


"Extase,"  by  Ysaye ;  "Berceuse,"  by  Faure ; 
"Lontain  Passe,"  by  Ysaye,  and  the  Wieniaw- 
ski  Polonaise  in  D  major.  Rubinstein  will 
play  Debussy's  "Reflets  dans  l'eau"  and 
Liszt's  "St.   Francis  Walking  the  Waves." 

On  Monday  night  the  artists  appear  at  the 
Auditorium  Opera  House  in  Oakland,  playing 
the  Geminiani  suite,  the  Beethoven  "Kreutzer 
Sonata,"  the  Wieniawski  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
No.  2,  Ysaye's  "Reve  d'Enfant,"  Saint-Saens' 
"Havainaise,"  and  Vieuxtemps'  "Ballade  et 
Polonaise."  Rubinstein  will  play  Liszt's 
"Campanella"  and  a  work  by  Vincent  dTndy. 
Tickets  for  the  San  Francisco  concert  are  ob- 
tainable at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  & 
Chase's,  and  the  Columbia,  and  for  the  Oak- 
land concert  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  store  in 
Oakland. 


Insanitary  and  neglected  conditions  of  rural 
schoolhouses  is  credited  with  the  failure  of 
75  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  have  been  re- 
jected from  the  army  upon  medical  examina- 
tion. 


Next  Thnrsday,  Dec.  20,  and  Thursday,  Dec.  27 

at  8:30  P.M. 

COLONIAL  BALLROOM 

(HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS) 

CONCERTS   BY 

JEANNE  JOMELLI 

World  Famous  Dramatic  Soprano 

Local  Management  Frank  W.  Healy 

Prices— §1,  $1.50.  $2;  box  seats.  $2.50.    Tickets 

at  box-offices  Kohler  &  Chase.  Sherman.  Clay  & 

Co..  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Knabe  Piano  Used. 


O 


RPHFI1M         O'FARREL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  SPLENDID  BILL 

FANCHON  and  MARCO  with  Their  GREAT 
JAZZ  BAND,  Featuring  Rudy  Wiedoeft, 
World's  Premier  Saxophonist;  BILLIE 
MONTGOMERY  and  GEORGE  PERRY,  "The 
Two  Bachelors  of  Art";  MISS  ROBBIE 
GORDONE  in  Character  Studies  and  Poses; 
HARRIET  REMPEL  in  "Just  Around  the 
Corner";  WILLIE  WESTON,  America's  Fore- 
most Singer  of  Character  Songs;  WILLIAMS 
and  WOLFUS  in  "Hark,  Hark.  Hark"; 
RALPH  DUNBAR'S  TENNESSEE  TEN; 
CLAUD  and  FANNIE,  Playing  "Fagan's  De- 
cision." 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c,  25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas   70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^^dta« 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sta. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  160 


Nightly,    Including    Sundays 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Second    Week    Begins    Monday,    Dec.    17 

Henry    W.    Savage  Otters   the    Only    Mitzi 

and    the    Famous    Musical    Comedy 

MITZI 

in 

"POM-POM" 

Entire    New    York    Company    and    Spectacular 
Production  by  Joseph  Urban 
Coming— "TURN  TO  THE  RIGHT." 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and  Last  Week  Starts  Sun.  Night,  Dec.    16 

Last   time   Sunday   night,    Dec.    23 

The   Author  of  "The   Bird  of  Paradise" 

RICHARD    WALTON   TULLY    Presents 

"THE  FLAME" 

A    Thrilling,    Spectacular    Drama 
Nights  and  Saturday  mats,   50c  '1  "0 

BEST   SEATS   $1.00    WEI 
Next— Mon.,     Dec.     24,     "CAN 
TAGE." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  habits  and 
speech  of  "His  Majesty's  Army  in  Flanders" 
were  considered  to  be  alike  distinctive,  un- 
changeable, and  unmentionable.  There  is  now 
an  American  army,  perhaps  not  in  Flanders, 
but  in  parts  adjacent — only  the  Germans  know 
precisely  where  it  is — and  we  are  much  con- 
cerned about  its  morals.  Indeed  we  are  in- 
creasingly disposed  to  regard  it,  not  as  an 
army,  but  as  a  sort  of  social  settlement  upon 
which  all  sorts  of  absurd  people  may  try  all 
sorts  of  absurd  experiments. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  proposal  that  finds 
place  in  an  important  Eastern  newspaper. 
The  problem,  it  seems,  is  to  regulate  the  rela- 
tions between  the  American  soldier  and  the 
French  girl   in  the  villages  behind   the  lines. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Porto 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Abo  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacomif  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


BaxFOUB,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 

and  New  York. 
Williamson.  Balfour  &  Co..  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"VENEZUELA"   SailsDec.  15 

" ECUADOR" Sarin  Jan.  12 

"COLOMBIA" SaibFeb.  9 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"  COLUSA"  (1S.O0O  tons) Sails  Jan.  25 

"  SANTA  CRUZ  "  i  12.000  tons ) Sails  Mar.  25 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMEPICA. 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


w.h  *a  :  i  umck  i  *a  ■'.  Mill  -jtj.ii 

Fast  American  S.S.  SI ERRA,  SONOM A.VENTURA. 
1U.00  J  ton  Lloyds  Al  repister.  Quickest  passage — Low- 
est Rates,  Delightful  Service.  S70— l.t  class.  S5>5— 2nd 
class.  Svdnev  Short  line-Pacific  Tears  S337.S0  1st 
class.  Sailings  every  21  days.  T„  ]  Jal  22,  Fi.  12 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  601  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Fi  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy-Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP    ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m,,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS  (Neutral  Rag) 
Nederland  and  Rotterdam 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA  (via  Honolulu)  KOBE,  NAGASAKI 
HONGKONG,  S1NOP0RK  and  JAVA 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Dec.  22,  Jan.  5,  Jan  1 9 

[sb„ie$IOO.  YOKOHAMA^  $I50.r.t.1 

Address.  J.  D.  Spreckeb  &  Bros  Co.  60 1  Market  St  S.  F. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


JAPAN        :        CHINA 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

and 

SOUTH  SEAS 

"Departures  January  to  April,  1918 

SEND  FOB  BOOKLET 

THOS.  COOK  &    SON 

689  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3512 


First  we  must  have  a  number  of  "intelligent 
and  experienced  Frenchwomen"  to  look  after 
the  girls,  and  then  we  must  furnish  "attractive 
American  women,  well-balanced  but  charm- 
ing," to  supervise  the  men  and  to  create 
"spiritual  standards."  What,  it  is  asked,  will 
happen  if  the  boys  should  contract  habits  of 
immorality  in  France  and  bring  them  back  to 
America,  where  hitherto  such  things  have  been 
unknown  ? 

Now  it  might  be  well  to  walk  cautiously 
in  these  matters.  It  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  women  who  shall 
be  attractive  and  charming  enough  to  counter- 
act the  wiles  of  the  French  girls,  and  yet  not 
quite  so  attractive  and  charming  as  to  be 
wiles  in  themselves.  Some  delicate  percep- 
tion will  be  needed  to  select  these  women  in 
sufficient  numbers.  If  they  are  not  attractive 
enough  the  French  girls  will  get  the  upper 
hand.  If  they  are  too  attractive  they  will  be 
dangerous.  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  would 
be  if  there  should  be  scandals  involving 
the  shepherdesses  themselves.  And  stranger 
things  have  happened. 

As  to  the  intelligent  and  experienced 
Frenchwomen  who  are  to  look  after  the  French 
girls,  we  may  foresee  difficulties  here,  too. 
Suppose  the  French  girls  refuse  to  be  looked 
after?  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  girls 
who  need  supervision  would  be  just  the  ones 
to  defy  it.  And  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
no  more  modest  or  moral  being  on  earth  than 
the  good  French  girl,  and  she  is  in  the  vast 
majority.  Perhaps,  on  second  thoughts,  it 
might  be  well  to  avoid  all  attempts  to  do  the 
impossible.  It  might  be  well  to  avoid  the 
ministration  of  "attractive  and  charming" 
American  women  on  the  battle  line.  It  might 
be  well  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
fightina  capacity  of  the  soldier  and  leave  his 
morals  to  his  officers.  After  all,  the  army  is 
not  a  social  settlement. 


The  latest  tale  of  frightfulness  comes  trom 
Lausanne  (says  the  New  York  Sun).  In  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  restaurants  recently 
all  the  tables  were  occupied  except  two  small 
ones  not  far  from  each  other,  when  a  man 
and  a  woman,  unmistakably  German,  entered. 
The  woman  wore  a  light  wrap,  but  when  she 
had  seated  herself  at  one  of  the  tables  she 
removed  it  and  it  was  seen  that  she  wore  on 
her  expansive  bosom  an  enormous  brooch 
with  the  inscription  in  brilliants,  "Got  Strafe 
England." 

A  few  moments  later  an  Englishman,  ac- 
companied by  a  countrywoman,  seated  him- 
self at  the  other  table.  The  inscription  on 
the  brooch  immediately  attracted  their  atten- 
tion and  indignation.  Sending  for  the  head 
waiter,  the  Englishman  said  to  him  that  such 
a  violation  of  good  taste  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try was  an  insult  that  could  not  be  borne. 
He  told  the  waiter  to  inform  the  German  that 
the  ordinary  civilities  would  suggest  that  the 
brooch  worn  by  his  companion  should  be 
taken  off. 

The  head  waiter  had  little  stomach  for 
such  a  job  and  feebly  demurred,  whereupon 
the  Englishman  rose  and  in  excellent  French 
addressed  the  Germans.  In  a  clear  voice  he 
repeated  what  he  had  said  to  the  head  w  liter, 
but  except  for  a  supercilious  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  the  Germans  gave  no  evidence  that 
they  had  heard  his  remarks,  although  every 
one  else  in  the  restaurant  understood  what 
he  had  said  and  looked  their  sympathy. 

The  Englishman,  without  showing  any 
signs  of  anger,  reseated  himself,  picked  up  a 
menu  and  gave  his  order  to  the  waiter. 
When  the  soup  was  served  the  waiter  also 
brought  on  a  platter  a  dozen  large  ripe  to- 
matoes, which  were  placed  on  the  table.  The 
Englishman  and  his  companion,  after  finish- 
ing their  soup,  deliberately  picked  up  the  to- 
matoes and  rained  upon  the  two  Germans  the 
ripe  vegetables,  splattering  their  faces  and 
breasts  with   the   soft,   juicy  contents. 

The  applause  and  laughter  of  the  other 
diners  apprised  the  objects  of  this  novel  form 
of  reprisal  that  they  could  find  no  support 
or  sympathy  and  they  fled  from  the  restau- 
rant in  great  precipitation.  "Let  them  go," 
announced  the  Englishman,  "I  will  pay  their 
bill." 


Not  only  is  the  mesquite  bean,  of  which 
millions  of  bushels  might  be  gathered  an- 
nually in  Texas,  southern  New  Mexico  and 
southern  Arizona,  valuable  for  stock  feed,  if 
properly  treated,  according  to  New  Mexico 
State  College  experiments,  but  when  ground 
into  meal  is  also  excellent  for  human  food. 
A  New  Mexican  housewife,  experimenting 
with  it,  found  that  it  will  make  breakfast 
food,  syrup,  jelly,  candy,  and  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  beverage,  also  baked  into  nour- 
ishing bread.  For  a  period  of  three  weeks 
she  lived  exclusively  on  viands  made  of  the 
mesquite  bean  and  actually  gained  in  weight 
and  health. 


There  are  upwards  of  20,000  soldier  priests 
in  the  French  army.  Three  bishops  are  fight- 
ing as  privates.  A  large  number  of  these 
priests,  who  are  all  volunteers,  have  earned 
decorations  for  valor. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


a 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route    Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  weekly. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"Ogden  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


a 


Shasta  Route" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,   and  Illinois. 


"Golden   State  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil-Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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ions  of  the  Columbia  River 'Go- 


GO  EAST 

• _  "■  i : '. :. .: 

THROUGH 

?:?.tl:a:".:.: 

:;■:  anti-the  IVia'j'est'ie  :'  v; 

/  Columbia  River 
Gorcre 


S.  F.  BOOTH.  General  A 
673  Market  Street 
San  Francisco    ■: 


Western 
Pacific 

Through  Service 
DAILY 

to 

Chicago       St.  Louis 
Kansas  City     Omaha 

via 

Salt  Lake  City 
and  Denver 


Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Standard  and  Tonrist  Sleepers 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Electric  Lights 


Tickets,  Information,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

OAKLAND: 
1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


They  were  discussing  literature  and  the 
conversation  turned  to  English  authors. 
"Have  you  read  Carlyle  ?"  inquired  the  liter- 
ary connoisseur.  "No,"  answered  the  literary 
parvenu,  "but  I've  visited  his  Indian  school." 


An  editor  received  this  letter  from  a  fresh 
youth :  "Kindly  tell  me  why  a  girl  always 
closes  her  eyes  when  a  fellow  kisses  her." 
To  which  the  editor  replied:  "If  you  will 
send  us  your  photograph  we  may  be  able  to 
give  you  the  reason." 

The  latest  example  of  English  as  she  is 
spoken  comes  from  Egypt,  where  a  native  in- 
terpreter, who  had  overstayed  his  leave,  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  his  chief:  "My  ab- 
sence is  impossible.  Some  one  has  removed 
my  wife.     My  God,  I  am  annoyed." 


Miss  Fortyodd  had  been  aroused  from  her 
slumbers  by  a  rather  awkward  burglar. 
Thinking  to  quiet  her,  the  burglar  said  gently: 
"I  don't  want  you,  lady ;  only  your  money." 
Whereupon  Miss  Fortyodd  sniffed  contemptu- 
ously and  replied  :  "Get  out ;  you're  just  like 
all  the  rest  of  them." 


"It  was  a  dreadful  moment,"  said  the 
dentist.  "I  was  bathing  quietly,  when  the 
great  cavernous  jaws  of  the  shark  opened  be- 
fore me.  "What  did  you  do?"  asked  one  of 
the  ladies.  "I  took  my  forceps  out  of  the 
pocket  of  my  bathing  suit  and  pulled  his  teeth 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  seize  me.  It  was 
the  quickest  and  neatest  bit  of  work  I  ever 
did." 


The  customer  was  paying  the  merchant  an 
account,  and  handed  over  a  wad  of  twenty 
five-dollar  bills.  "I  noticed,"  remarked  the 
customer,  smilingly,  after  the  merchant  had 
placed  the  wad  in  his  inside  pocket,  "that  you 
didn't  'flick'  up  the  last  one."  "No,"  was  the 
canny  reply,  "I  dinna  dae  more  than  look  at 
the  last  one.  That's  guid  enough  for  me  with- 
out toaching  it ;  there  might  be  anither  un- 
derneath it." 


A  gentleman  in  khaki,  just  back  from 
France,  rambled  into  a  restaurant.  After 
glancing  over  the  bill  of  fare  he  looked 
around  the  room  for  a  waiter.  "Yes,  sir," 
said  the  waiter,  sliding  over  in  response  to 
his  call  with  a  glass  of  water  and  a  napkin. 
"Tell  me,  waiter,"  remarked  the  soldier,  "have 
you  got  frogs'  legs?"  "No,  sir,"  was  the 
rather  unexpected  answer,  "it  is  rheumatism 
that  makes  me  walk  like  this." 


A  Scottish  minister  once  noticed  a  crowd 
of  urchins  clustered  around  a  dog  of  doubt- 
ful pedigree.  "What  are  you  doing,  my  little 
boys  ?"  he  asked  with  fatherly  interest. 
"Swappin'  lies,"  volunteered  one  of  the  boys. 
"The  fellow  that  tells  the  biggest  one  gets 
the  pup."  "Shocking!"  exclaimed  the  minis- 
ter. "Why,  when  I  was  your  age  I  never 
thought  of  telling  an  untruth."  "You  win," 
chorused  the  urchins.  "The  dog's  yours, 
mister." 


One  dark  night  three  friends  were  crossing 
a  deep,  dry  ravine,  the  banks  of  which  were 
very  precipitous.  As  the  party  had  been  im- 
bibing a  little  too  freely,  one  of  the  three 
had  to  be  assisted  up  the  incline.  When, 
thinking  him  safe  at  the  top,  his  friends 
turned  him  loose,  he  fell  to  the  bottom.  He 
lay  very  still,  and  the  other  two,  supposing 
him  severely  injured,  rushed  down  to  him. 
As  they  leaned  over  to  discover  his  condition 
the  fallen  one  exclaimed :  "For  heaven's  sake 
strike   a   match!      I   think    I'm   unconscious!" 


Senator  Chamberlain,  defending  the  food 
control  bill,  said  in  Washington  recently : 
"How  unmeasured  the  attacks  on  this  excel- 
lent bill  have  been  !  Now  I  am  like  the  boy 
at  the  movies.  I  like  measure  and  restraint. 
Two  boys  at  the  movies  saw  a  tragic  picture 
play,  and  one  of  them  was  overcome.  He 
took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wept  and 
sobbed.  'Why,  Bill,  you're  blubberin' !'  said 
the  other  boy.  'Well,'  sobbed  Bill,  'I  like  to 
see  a  person  show  a  little  feelin'.'  'Feelin' !' 
said  the  first  boy.  'Feelin's  all  right,  but  ye 
don't  need  to  wash  yer  face  in  it.'  " 


John  D.  Wells,  whose  "Rhymes  of  Our 
Home  Folks"  was  published  recently,  says 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  all  the  chil- 
dren of  one's  own  pen.  "I've  written  a  verse 
a  day  for  fifteen  years  and  oftentimes  a  for- 
gotten one  comes  home  to  chide,"  he  re- 
marked recently.  "Not  long  ago  my  little 
daughter  Annette  came  home  from  school  re- 
citing a  bit  of  verse.  'Did  your  teacher  waste 
your  time  memorizing  that  verse  ?'  I  asked. 
'Yes,  father.1  'Well,  it's  doggerel ;  it  has  nei- 
ther rhyme  nor  reason,  and  you  may  tell  your 
teacher  your  father  said  so.'    The  next  even- 


ing at  dinner  my  little  daughter  said :  'I  told 
my  teacher  what  you  said,  father — that  my 
rhyme  was  doggerel.'  "Well,'  I  asked,  'what 
did  she  say?'  'She  said,  "Your  father  ought 
to  know.     He  wrote  it."  '  " 


The  Scotch  minister  rose  and  cleared  his 
throat,  but  remained"  silent,  while  the  congre- 
gation awaited  the  sermon  in  puzzled  ex- 
pectancy. At  last  he  spoke :  "There's  a 
laddie  awa'  there  in  the  gallery  a-kissin'  a 
lassie,"  he  said.  "When  he's  done  Ah'll 
begin." 


Thomas  Edison  is  an  inveterate  smoker. 
Some  little  time  ago  he  complained  to  his  to- 
bacconist of  the  rapidity  with  which  his  cigars 
disappeared  and  could  not  believe  he  smoked 
them  all  himself.  The  dealer  agreed  to  make 
some  "fake  cigars."  "I'll  fill  them  with  horse- 
hair and  hard  rubber,"  said  he.  Several 
weeks  later  Mr.  Edison  saw  the  tobacconist 
again  and  said:  "Look  here!  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  fix  me  up  some  faked  cigars  !" 
"Why,  I  did !"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  hurt 
surprise.  "Don't  you  remember  the  box  with 
a  green  label — cigars  tied  with  yellow  rib- 
bon?" Edison  smiled  reflectively.  "I  smoked 
those  cigars  myself."  he  said. 


Parson  Miles  was  a  rather  dry  speaker,  but 
occasionally  he  proved  that  he  had  ready  wit. 
One  evening  he  was  addressing  his  congrega- 
tion on  the  beauty  of  leading  an  upright  life, 
when  he  suddenly  paused  and  beckoned  to  the 
sexton.  "Brown,"  said  he,  in  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct tone  of  voice,  "open  a  couple  of  win- 
dows on  each  side  of  the  church,  please." 
"Beg  your  pardon,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  sex- 
ton, with  a  look  of  great  surprise.  "Did  I 
understand  you  to  say  'Open  the  windows'  ? 
It  is  a  very  bitter  cold  night,  sir."  "Yes,  I 
am  well  aware  of  that,  Brown,"  was  the  cold, 
hard  reply  of  the  minister,  as  he  gazed 
around  the  church,  "but  it  is  not  healthy  to 
sleep  with  the  windows  shut." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


Conserving. 
Save  the  waste;  control  the  taste; 

Eat  corn  bread  and  rye; 
Meatless  days,  wheatless  days, 

Eat  less  cream  and  pie. 
For  the  Allies'  sake,  cut  out  the  cake, 

Save  food  and  win — or  die; 
Keep   fighters  fit — this  your  bit, 

That   is  the  reason   why. 

— Dallas   News. 


The  Man  Who  Laughs. 
I    like    to    meet   the    man    who    laughs 

Until  he  throws   a  fit, 
To  work  my   ancient  jokes  on  him 

And  see  his  fat  sides  split. 
-I    gladly    buy    him    a   cigar — 

Indeed,    would    make   it   two — 
To    one  who    very    kindly   stands 

And  waits  to  hear  me  through. 

I  am  not  afraid  when  he  is  near 

The  jest  time  tried   to   spring, 
Because  I  know  that  on  the  air 

His    merry   laugh   will    ring. 
The  ones  that  from  the  ark  came  forth 

He   seems   to    like    the   best, 
Although   he   will  consent  to   laugh 

At   some  more  modern  jest. 

What  do  I  care  though  kindness  prompts 

His    laugh,    and    that    alone? 
It    pleases    me   as    well    as    though 

He  cracked  his  funny  hone. 
I   take   it    for   granted    that  my  yarn 

At   last   has  made    a    hit; 
That  I    am  in  his  eyes  at  least 

A  most  amusing  wit. 

There  is  a  hint  concealed  in  this, 

Though   any   one  may   wrest 
The  secret   from  its  hiding  place 

And  give  the  thing  a  test. 
The  way  to  be  regarded  as 

The  regular   little  gem 
Is  not  to  make  the  jokes,  but  be 

The   ones   who   laugh   at  them. 

— Topeka    Capital. 


At  the  Telephone. 
When   the   telephone  dame   will    not  get   you    your 
name 
You're    in    violent    mood. 
With    a    virulent    look   you    then   joggle    the    hook. 
Does   it   do   any    good? 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco— Phone  Sutter7600 
Market  St.  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

121S  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

AUska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established   1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Fi.nci.co 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 
Fked'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 
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CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118  to   124   First   Street,   corner  Minna, 
San    Francisco 

UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  —  2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feel  lot 

M«nuf«ct«rer.    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Work»:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
2S4  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

General  Oscar  F.  Long  and  Mrs.  Long  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Amy  Long,  and  Lieutenant  Charles  Z.  Sutton, 
United  States  Reserves.  Miss  Long  is  the  sister 
of  Miss  Sally  Long  and  the  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mark  Requa.  The  Misses  Amy  and  Alice  Requa 
are  her  cousins.  Lieutenant  Sutton  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Z.  Sutton  of  Pasadena.  The  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Long  and  Lieutenant  Sutton  was 
told  at  a  luncheon  given  Monday  by  Miss  Long 
at  her  home  in  Piedmont,  the  affair  having  been 
arranged  in  compliment  to  Miss  Marjorie  Hender- 
son. The  guests  included  Mrs.  E.  Swift  Train, 
Miss  Sally  Long,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Elsa 
Schilling,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Janei 
Knox,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Mary  Adams..  Miss 
Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Simp- 
son. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Zellerbach  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Lily  Zellerbach, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Drake  of  Seattle.  Mr.  Drake  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Foirest  Drake  of 
Seattle.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Zellerbach  and  Mr. 
Drake  will  take  place  during  the  winter  season. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Charlotte  Turtle  and  Mr. 
Max  Yerxa  was  solemnized  Wednesday  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  at  Colusa.  Mrs.  Yerxa  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  Turtle  and  the  sister 
of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Turtle  and  of  Mr.  Darwin 
Turtle.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Arthur  Gibson  and 
of  Mr.  Algernon  Gibson.  At  the  conclusion  of 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yerxa  will  re- 
side   in    Colusa. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clampett  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  her  home  on  Clay  Street,  complimenting 
Miss  Flora.  Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Roos  entertained  at  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Captain 
Robert  Roos  and  Mrs.  Roos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Sunday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
their  guests  including  Lieutenant  Robert  Monroe 
and  Mrs.  Monroe,  Lieutenant  Charles  Maddox 
and  Mrs.  Maddox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Chap- 
man,   and    Mrs.    Martin    Erickson. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  his  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Blyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Miss 
Evelyn  Barron,  and  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis. 

A  bazaar  for  the  benefit  of  the  Allies  was  held 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium.  Among  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  various  booths  were  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker, 
Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  Mrs. 
George  A  Newhall,  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere,  Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh,  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Durrell,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  Mrs. 
Atholl  McBean,  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Marcus  Koshland,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs. 
George  B.   Sperry,   and   Miss  Cornelia  Clampett, 

Dr.  Washington  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Dodge  were 
hosts  at  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  at  their  home 
on  Washington  Street,  their  guests  including  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Vieda  Dodge,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,  Miss  Doris  Kilgarif,  Miss  Florence 
Bandmann,  Lieutenant  Edward  Harrison,  Lieu- 
tenant P.  Lee  Mekifee,  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Black, 
and  Mr.  Harry  Dodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A  Miller  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  apartments  at  Stanford 
Court  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Flora 
Miller.     The  guests   included    Miss  Kate    Crocker, 


"  BURLING AME  HILLS" 

Let  us  build  you  a  REAL  HOME  on  the  sunny, 
wooded  slopes  of  Bu'rlingame  Hills,  on  a  large 
Villa  Site,  near  Hillsborough,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  and  excellent  climate. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manazer 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gray.  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Edward  Fox,  Mr. 
Francis  Langton,  and  Mr.  William  Kent,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merryl  Blum  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  their  home  on  Sixth  Avenue  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Babette  Greenebaum  and  Mr. 
Louis   R.   Lurie. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Kellogg  gave  an  address  on  Bel- 
gian Relief  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  last 
Wednesday  evening.  Among  those  who  entertained 
at  dinner  prior  to  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Dr.  James  A 
Black  and  Mrs.  Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Edward 
Holmes,  and  Dr.  Philip  King  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Brown. 

The  Wednesday  Evening  Assembly  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing Tbe  patronesses  who  received  the  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Alexander  D.  Keyes.  Mrs.  Cbauncey 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Cullen  F.  Welty,  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 
Bishop,  Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding.  Mrs.  William 
Breeze,  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Brownell.  Mrs.  Langley 
Porter,  Mrs.  Edward  Haas,  and  Mrs.  Reginald 
K.    Smith. 

A  Christmas  Gift  Shop  was  opened  Friday  in 
Oakland  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Walton 
N.  Moore,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  go  towards 
the  fund  for  the  French  and  Belgian  women  and 
children.  Among  those  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  are  Mrs.  Edwin  Garthwaite. 
Mrs  Walter  Starr,  Mrs.  Thomas  M-  Potter,  Miss 
Louise  de  Fremery,  Miss  Marion  Ransome,  and 
Miss    Effie    Kroll. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Johnston  was  hostess  at  a  recent 
luncheon  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  William  H.  La 
Boyteaux-  Among  the  gnests  were  Mrs.  Leonard 
Chenerv,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bishop,  Mrs.  T.  Dantorth 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Alexander  Field.  Mrs.  Charles 
Farquharson,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson,  Mrs. 
Edward  E.  Brownell,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs. 
Ernest  D.  Chipman,  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney,  Mrs. 
WiUard  Wayman,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin Crimmins,  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  and  Miss 
Grace    Buckley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Willcutt  gave  a  din- 
ner Saturday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
complimenting  Dr.  George  B.  Willcutt  and  Mrs. 
Willcutt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gayle  Anderton  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening,  their  guests  having 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne. 
and  Commander  John  J.  Hannigan,  U.    S.   X. 

The  Naval  Training  Station  at  Verba  Buer.a 
gave  an  enjoyable  dance  Friday  evening  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  under  the  auspices  of  the  reading 
matter  committee  of  San  Francisco  Chapter, 
American  National  Red  Cross.  Among  the  hon- 
orary guests  were  Rear-Admiral  Charles  Tremont 
Pond  and  Mrs.  Pond,  Commander  Charles  P.  Huff 
and  Mrs.  Huff,  Commander  Randolph  Huutington 
Miner  and  Mrs.  Miner,  and  Lieutenant-Commander 
W.  K.  Gaddis.  The  hostesses  were  Mrs.  I.  Lowen- 
berg,  Mrs.  George  H.  Cabaniss,  Mrs.  John  P. 
Young,  Mrs.  D.  R.  McMaster,  Mrs.  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brown,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Weigle.  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Kiemlff,  Mrs.  Edwin  Hanson.  Mrs.  E.  L-  Peltret, 
Mrs.  James  King  Steele,  Miss  Marian  Hunting- 
ton,  and   Miss  Jessica  Lee  Briggs. 


Th«  British   Bazaar. 

Brighten  some  soldier's  Christmas  by  at- 
tending the  British  bazaar  and  Christmas  sale 
at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, December  17th  and  18th.  If  you  can  not 
be  there  in  person  give  something  of  a 
saleable  character.  Everybody  is  assured  of 
a  good  time.  Fine  music,  a  "jitney"  dance 
with  "jazz"  orchestra,  and  other  entertaining 
features  are  on  the  programme  for  each  day 
and  evening. 

The  entire  proceeds  will  be  used  by  the 
British  American  League  and  the  British 
American  War  Relief  Fund  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco dependents  of  the  British  boys  who  now 
are  engaged  in  fighting  the  Kaiser's  armies 
"over  there."     Admission,   10  cents. 

Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
Mrs.  Sadler,  2339  Market  Street,  or  Mrs. 
MacCallum,   232  Mills  Building. 


Captain  James  Moore  of  Parrsboro,  Nova 
Scotia,  ninety-seven  3"ears  of  age,  recently 
arrived  in  an  Atlantic  port  in  command  of  a 
British  schooner.  Mr.  Moore  had  retired 
from  the  sea  for  several  years,  but  returned 
when  the  war  caused  a  shortage  of  mariners. 
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not  a  mixture 


Monsieur  de  Vally. 
Monsieur  de  Vally,  formerly  of  the  De 
Vally  French  Opera  Company  organized  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Allied  cause,  has  decided 
to  place  his  art  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
seek  the  finished  style  of  European  technic. 
His  classes  in  the  Studio  and  Recital  Hall, 
Eilers  Building,  will  begin  on  January  1st 
and  pupils  may  enroll  now.  Evening  classes, 
as  well  as  day  classes,  will  be  organized,  so 
that  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  during 
the  day  may  still  get  the  benefit  of  his  school. 
The  complete  course  in  operatic  and  lyric 
art  in  French  and  English  will  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  This  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  all  the  technic  required  to  trans- 
form the  beginner  into  the  finished  artist : 
1 — Preliminary  course  in  voice  placing  and 
classic  repertory ;  2 — Singing  and  lyric  decla- 
mation ;  3 — Operatic  repertory  with  dramatic 
mis-en-scene. 

Frequent  public  appearances  will  be  pro- 
vided for  pupils  both  in  operatic  concerts 
and  stage  productions- 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  M.  de  Vally 
was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Liege  and  also 
of  Antwerp.  He  formed  the  first  war  organi- 
zation for  the  aid  of  the  blind  and  was  sent 
to  England  to  arrange  for  the  reception  of 
the  Belgian  wounded  and  is  still  active  in  the 
service  of  the  Belgian  government. 


Except  ye  be  as  oik  of  these 
"  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 

BAG   SALE 

— GIVFN  BY— 

The  Girls  of  Miss  Burke's  School 

2310  Broderick  S*reet 

MONDAY,  December  17,  1917 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Five  dollars  sends  a  child  outside  the  "  Iron 
Fence  "  of  Belgium  into  Holland  for  one  moi  th. 
Help  us  to  send  as  many  of  these  as  we  can 


The  Lorine  Club  Concert. 

The  concert  of  the  Loring  Club  on  Tues- 
day evening,  December  ISth,  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium  promises  to  be  an  unusually  in- 
teresting one. 

On  this  occasion  the  club  will  have  the  as- 
sistance of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Mitchell  Stich.  so- 
prano, and  a  string  orchestra  with  Lion  Gold- 
wasser  as  principal  violin,  Frederick  Maurer 
being  the  pianist. 

Among  the  compositions  to  have  on  this 
occasion  their  first  hearing  at  these  concerts 
are  "Old  Xilen,"  an  old  Danish  folk-song ; 
George  \V.  Chadwick's  sonorous  setting  of  the 
Ninety-Ninth  Psalm,  "Jehovah  reigns  in 
majesty" ;  Coleridge-Taylor's  stirring  "The 
Forge  of  the  Vikings" ;  Henry  K.  Hadley's 
"The  Water  Lily,"  and  Dorothy  Fyfe's  "For 
Thee,  Dear  Land,"  for  soprano  solo  and  cho- 
rus of  men's  voices  with  accompaniment  of 
strings  and  piano.  Mrs.  Stich  will  sing  two 
interesting  groups  of  songs. 

As  this  is  the  Christmas  concert  the  club 
will  sing  a  number  of  carols  and.  with  Mrs. 
Stich  as  soloist,  Adolph  Adam's  "Cantique  de 
Noel,"  together  with  Wallace  Sabin's  "Car- 
men Natale"  for  tbe  chorus  with  strings  and 
piano.  The  concert  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Wallace  A.  Sabin. 


Mme.  Jomelli. 

Jeanne  Jomelli,  prima  donna  soprano  of  the 
Manhattan  and  Metropolitan  Opera  Houses  of 
New  York,  also  the  prima  donna  soprano  of 
the  leading  opera  houses  of  Europe,  will  give 
concerts  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  Ho- 
tel St.  Francis  Thursday  nights,  December 
20th  and  27th,  at  8:30  sharp. 

The  Jomelli  concerts  will  be  notable  for  the 
excellence  of  their  programmes.  In  addition 
to  the  numbers  on  the  printed  programmes 
there  will  be  several  numbers  of  a  lighter 
order,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  lights 
will  be  turned  low  and  the  words  flashed  up- 
on a  screen  so  that  the  audience  can  join 
Mme.  Jomelli  in  singing  the  choruses. 


Food  regulations  in  England  have  devel- 
oped many  amusing  incidents.  A  recent  one 
is  noted,  wherein  the  Royal  Historical  So- 
ciety is  shown  as  making  history  by  being  the 
first  club  or  society  in  England  to  make  such 
an  announcement  as  the  following :  "Tea 
will  be  served  on  the  days  of  the  meetings  at 
4 :30  p.  m.  Owing  to  the  food  controller's 
regulations  with  regard  to  sugar,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  supply  sugar  for  tea.  Fellows 
and  visitors  are  therefore  requested  to  bring 
their  own." 


British  commissioners  representing  the  na- 
tional council  of  public  morals  are  so  much 
impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  cinema, 
or  motion  picture,  that  they  have  advised  the 
appointment  of  an  expert  commission  on  its 
value  in  education.  Such  a  commission  has 
already  been  established  by  the  minister  of 
education  in  France. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 


26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PARIS 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS.  ETC. 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING, 
TENNIS,  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -      Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Dooslas  4017 


ROMEKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  tbe  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    City 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians : 

Lieutenant  George  Howard,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  left  Thursday  for  Fort  Douglas,  Arizona, 
where  the   former  has  been  ordered  for  duty. 

Captain  William  H.  McKittrick  and  Mrs.  McKit- 
trick  have  gone  to  their  ranch  at  Bakersiield, 
where  they  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
season. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Robbins  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
join  Mr.  Robbins,  who  has  been  in  the  Eastern 
city    for    several   weeks. 

Miss  May  Sinsheimer  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  a  visit  of  several  days  in  Paso 
Robles. 

Mr.  Alvin  J.  Stern,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
Vancouver  Barracks,  has  been  visiting  his  mother, 
Mrs.    Florence    Stern,    for   a   few   days. 

Miss  Katherine  Ramsay,  who  has  passed  the 
summer  in  Burlingame,  has  taken  an  apartment 
on    Powell    Street   for   the   winter   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  Ballard  will  arrive  in  a 
few  days  in  San  Francisco  to  visit  Mrs.  Ballard's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  at  their 
home  on  Buchanan  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Upham  have  closed 
their  home  in  Mill  Valley  and  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter  in  San  Francisco,  having 
taken  a  house  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hilp  has  gone  to  American  Lake 
to  visit  her  son,  Mr.  Walter  Hilp,  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Lewis. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  left  Sunday  for 
Washington,  after  a  few  weeks'  visit  with  his 
sister,  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  at  her  home  on  Wash- 
ington  Street. 

Major  Philip  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales  have  re- 
turned from  a  sojourn  in  the  East  and  have  taken 
an  apartment-  on  Jackson  Street  for  the  winter 
season. 

Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury,  will  pass  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  Mrs.  Pillsbury's  parents,  Genera! 
Charles  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  at  their  home 
in    Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  M.  Morris,  who  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  recently  from  Detroit,  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  for  the  win- 
ter months. 

Mrs.  Arnold  Marcus  and  her  cousin,  Miss 
Katherine  Magee,  will  pass  the  winter  in  Washing- 
ton,   where  they   have  taken  an   apartment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Esberg  have  gone  to  New 
York  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  McNear,  with  their 
children,  Mrs.  Leo  Korbel,  Miss  Louise  McNear, 
and  Lieutenant  Denman  McNear,  are  passing  a 
few    days  in   Los   Angeles. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Oyster  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Oyster,  are  planning  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter  season  at  Coronado  so  as 
to  be  near  Lieutenant  Alfred  Oyster  and  Mrs. 
Oyster,  who  are  living  in  San   Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  have  been  passing 
several  days  at  the  Potter  Hotel  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  visit  of  several  days  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  and 
Master  James  Moffitt  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  they  will  join  Major 
Moffitt.  They  will  return  to  San  Francisco  at  the 
close  of  the    Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  La  Boyteaux  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  New  York,  after  a 
brief    sojourn    in    San    Francisco.       During    their 


visit  here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Boyteaux  were  guests 
at    the   Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  Dow  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  apartments  at 
the  Hotel  St-  Francis  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Schwabacher  have  arrived 
from  Honolulu,  where  they  went  on  their  wedding 
trip. 

Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  has  reopened  her  home 
in  San  Mateo,  where  she  will  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  winter.  She  has  recently  been  visiting 
Mr.    Cowdin  in   Texas. 

Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Berg  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Seattle,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San 
Francisco  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Danner, 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  has  taken  apartments  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  she  will  reside  in- 
definitely. Mr.  Hopkins  left  last  Friday  for  New 
York  en  route  to  France,  where  he  is  to  serve  in 
the    quartermaster's    department. 

Mrs.  S.  Haskett  Derby  is  passing  several  weeks 
on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  have  arrived  in 
Washington,  but  will  leave  in  a  day  or  so  for 
New  York,  where  they  will  pass  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  have  been  re- 
cent guests  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
F.     Richardson     in     Washington. 

Mrs.  Norris  K.  Davis  will  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco after  the  holidays  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  winter.  For  the  past  two  months  Mrs. 
Davis  and  her  children  have  been  at  Long  Beach, 
where  Captain    Davis  is  stationed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Naphtaly  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Gertude  Naphtaly,  have  left  for 
New  York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Austin  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief 
visit  in    San   Francisco. 

Mr.  William  Leib  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  south  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Leib  at  their 
San    Francisco    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Vallejo  Street,  after  a  trip  to  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  join  Lieutenant  Fagan, 
who  is  in  the  aviation  corps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  have  closed 
their  home  in  Alameda  and  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  been 
passing  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  from  their 
ranch   at   Pleyto. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  will  leave  New  York 
for  San  Francisco  tomorrow  to  pass  the  holidays 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  at  their  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Hannah  DuBois  will  leave  in  a  few  days 
for  San  Diego,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of 
her    sister,    Mrs.    Clyde    Reed. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  A.  Stuart  Baldwin, 
and  Miss  Linda  Buchanan  have  gone  East  for  a 
visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Armsby  and  Miss  Mary 
Armsby  have  returned  from  Coronado,  where  they 
visited  Lieutenant  Raymond  Armsby. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  has  left  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  visit  her  daughter,  Miss  Leopold 
Heebner. 

Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  has  returned  to 
her  home  on  Franklin  Street,  after  a  visit  in  New 
York  with    Miss  Jennie   Blair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  have  left  for 
a  visit  in  Washington  and  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Chickering  have  gone  to 
Washington  for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 

Dr.  John  S.  Tanner  and  Mrs.  Tanner  of  Pasa- 
dena have  returned  from  Washington  and  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  foi  an 
indefinite  period. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  have  gone   to   New 
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French  Confectioner/ 


Fancy  Cakes,  Petits 
Fours,   Plum    Pud- 
ding and   Imported 
Candies    put    up    in       '    "'^Bg^^' 
neat    Xmas    packages 

and  sent  to  all  parts  of. the   United  States, 
France,  and  to  the  trenches. 

211  POWELL  ST.    .     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought :  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

SDCTY  CENTS  FOR  SIX  SIPHONS  DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE 
SHASTA  WATER  FROM    SHASTA  SPRINGS 

Telephone  your  errocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 
i  Francisco         :        Oakland         :         Alameda         :         Berkeley        :        Sacramento 


York  for  a  month's  visit.  They  will  return  to 
San    Francisco  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  2nd  Mrs.  Ferd.  C.  Peterson  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  J.  Ward  Mailliard,  Jr.,  have  gone 
to  American  Lake  to"  visit  Lieutenant  G.  E.  Peter- 
son for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Ensign  F.  Somers  Peterson  of  this  city  is  now 
stationed  m  San  Diego  with  the  aviation  corps. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox,  after  spending  several 
weeks  in  New  York,  sailed  recently  for  Cadiz. 
Mrs.  Knox  will  spend  some  time  traveling  in 
Spain    before    returning   to    her    home    in    London. 

Amongst  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Oakland 
are  Lieutenant  E.  F.  Kern  and  Mrs.  Kern,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Peabody,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  V.  Rowe,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  W.  H.  Ren- 
wick,  Sacramento;  Lieutenant  R.  B.  Pearson  and 
Mrs.  Pearson,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Walsh,  New  York:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  May- 
herd,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Ensign,  Seattle; 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Andrews,  San  Francisco ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Houston,  Seattle;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Rivers, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  I.  Wright,  San 
Francisco. 


From  a  city  of  order,  Berlin  is  beginning 
to  become  a  city  of  disorder,  as  a  long  and 
bitter  report  in  the  Tageblatt  clearly  shows. 
In  the  railway  forwarding  departments  there 
is  chaos,  the  paper  says.  Endless  packages, 
trunks,  parcels  of  all  descriptions,  are  stored 
there  in  helpless  disorder ;  many  have  been 
stolen  or  lost.  The  public  accuses  the  new 
officials  of  stealing  them;  the  officials  say  that 
the  thefts  are  due  to  dishonest  cab-drivers  and 
untrustworthy  forwarding  agents.  The  great 
Berlin  forwarding  agency  declares  that  par- 
cels of  all  description  are  stolen  by  thieves 
while  the  conveyances  are  passing  through  the 
streets.  The  agency  in  all  soberness  makes 
the  astounding  statement  that  Berlin  is  full 
of  thieves,  convicted  criminals  who  have  been 
refused  admission  to  the  army,  serving  to 
make  the  streets  thoroughly  unsafe.  Another 
forwarding  company  says  that  it  is  useless 
bringing  charges  against  the  dishonest  driv- 
ers, as  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  the 
crown  prosecutor  has  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 


Henry  Clay  Frick  has  given  to  the  city  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  a  sculptured  memorial 
of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  a  native  of  that 
town.  The  work,  designed  by  J.  Massey 
Rhind,  is  to  stand  fifteen  feet  high,  to  be 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Columbia,  to  bear 
a  medallion  of  the  great  lawyer  and  ambas- 
sador. 


YOU  CAN  RUN  THE  NAVY 

Upon  Water 

But  "Sammy"    wants    good,    refreshing   Tea 
He  deserves  the  Best.     Send  him  a  package  of 

Hldguqys  ?$&Tee 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  San  Francisco  1915 
Grand  Prize  San  Diego  1916 


New  York  Office 


111-113  Hudson  Street 


Special  Members'  Concert. 

In  compliment  to  the  members  of  the  Mu- 
sical Association  of  San  Francisco,  who  have 
made  the  public  concerts  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  possible  through 
their  support,  an  evening  of  music  will  be 
given  in  the  Palm  Court  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
on  Wednesday  evening,  December  19th. 

Admission  will  be  by  invitation  only,  and 
members  will  be  allotted  seats  for  their 
friends  in  the  same  number  that  they  are 
allowed  seat-purchasing  options  for  the  regu- 
lar concerts,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
privileges  accorded  the  different  classes  of 
membership. 

The  concert  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  9 
o'clock,  and  many  dinner  parties  have  already 
been  arranged  at  the  Palace  preceding  the 
event. 

Conductor  Alfred  Hertz  has  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  lighter  masterpieces  for  the 
orchestra. 


"Canary  Cottage"  for  th«  Holidays. 

No  more  appropriate  holiday  show  could  be 
booked  than  "Canary  Cottage,"  the  Oliver 
Morosco  musical  farce,  which  is  due  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  beginning  Monday,  December 
24th,  immediately  following  the  engagement 
of  "The  Flame," 

"Canary  Cottage"  will  be  seen  exactly  as 
it  was  given  in  New  York  and  Chicago  fol- 
lowing its  success  at  the  Cort  last  year. 

A  "typical  Morosco  cast"  will  interpret  the 
musical  entertainment,  headed  by  Herbert 
Corthell,  Charles  Ruggles,  Dorothy  Webb, 
Mae  Bronte,  Lillian  Boardman,  Grace  Ells- 
worth, James  Dunn,  William  Naughton,  the 
Ergotti  Lilliputians,  and,  of  course,  the  famous 
chorus   of  singers. 


Harold  Bauer's  Recitals 
Piano  recitals  by  Harold  Bauer  always  take 
on  the  importance  of  the  season's  most  inter- 
esting events.  As  an  interpreter  of  Bee- 
thoven, Brahms,  Schumann,  or  Chopin  he 
stands  preeminent,  and  when  he  appears  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Friday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 2Sth,  and  again  Sunday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 30th,  the  programmes  will  include  the 
works  of  these  composers.  Year  after  year 
Bauer  has  grown  in  popularity  until  now  he 
holds  an  enviable  position  before  the  Ameri- 
can music  public.  The  Bauer  recitals  are  to 
be  under  the  management  of  Selby  C.  Oppen- 
heimer  of  the  Will  L.  Greenbaum  office. 


The  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  Amer- 
ica are  now  providing  skilled  craftsmen  to 
the  army,  who  will  serve  in  Europe  under 
General  Pershing,  and  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
revise  and  print  daily  the  maps  which  will 
show  the  movements  of  the  American  armies 
in  France.  The  men  have  displayed  much 
ingenuity  in  working  out  the  problems  in- 
volved in  a  field  print  shop.  Printing  presses 
and  lithographing  outfits  will  be  mounted  on 
army  trucks.  These  will  follow  the  scene  of 
army  field  operations  closely,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  operations  will  furnish  the  staff 
officers  with  detailed  maps  showing  the  day's 
progress.  The  basis  of  the  field  printing 
plant  will  be  the  airplane,  from  which  photo- 
graphs will  be  taken  of  the  trench  territory. 
These  photos  will  be  reproduced  on  litho- 
graphs and  prints  stricken  off  from  five-color 
printing  presses.  The  operations  require 
highly  skilled  craftsmen,  and  include  printers, 
typesetters,  lithographers,  lithographic  artists, 
and  transfer  men. 


The  estate  of  John  D.  Archbold  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  finally  appraised, 
on  October  27th,  at  $41,249,996.  From  this 
there  is  to  be  deducted  the  New  Jersey  state 
transfer    tax    of    $1,526,127,    the    F  i- 

heritance  tax  of  $2,915,602  and 
tration    charges    of    $250,000,    k:_ 
aroount  of  $38,498,247. 
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WEDassonville 

Studio  Sacks  Blck 
wo  Geary    Street 

TelepKorve      Kearny  2091 


Carefully  Guarded 

Watchful  sentinels  that  never 
sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco 

and  Sacramento. 

The  electric  automatic  block  signal  system  is 
operated  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
watchfulness  as  to  seem  almost  superhuman.  Out 
of  an  average  of  300,000  indications  each  month 
not  a  single  false  movement  was  registered. 

"  98%  of  all  trains  are  on  time  " 

OAKLAND,  ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 

SanlFrancisco  Depot :  Key  Route  Ferry 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL   FORMS    OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Whom  can  we  send  to  the  zoo  to  write 
up  that  bear  story?"  "Why  not  send  one  of 
the  cub  reporters?" — Baltimore  American. 

"Archibald  !"  began  his  better  half  in  angry 

tones,  "my  mind  is  made  up "    "Heavens!" 

interrupted    the    husband,    "is    that    artificial, 
too  ?" — Puck. 

"Is  Mabel  still  devoted  to  that  young  man 
who  owns  the  twelve-cylinder  car?"  "No. 
She  passed  him  up  for  an  army  aviator." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"As  a  politician  that  man  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  city."  "Well,  he  has  risen  in  the  polit- 
ical world  since  then.  Now  he's  a  disgrace 
to  the  state." — Puck. 

Xaval  Officer— 1  say,  doesn't  poor  old  Smith 
look  sick !  Awfully  nice  of  you  and  all  that, 
but  why  did  you  chuck  him  for  ine  ?  Flapper 
— Change  of  color.  I'm  sick  of  khaki. — Pass- 
ing Show. 

"And  why  do  you  want  to  sell  your  night- 
shirt, Pat?"  "Well,  what  good  is  it  to  me 
now,  when  I've  got  me  new  job  of  night- 
watchman  an'  sleep  in  the  daytime  ?" — New 
York  Globe. 

"Don't  you  find  geography  difficult?"  "We 
don't  study  geography  now,"  replied  the  boy. 
"Teacher  says  we  might  as  well  hold  off  for 
awhile  and  wait  for  the  map  to  settle." — 
Washington  Star. 

Jane  Willis — Kit  is  hard  up  for  suitors  this 
year,  isn't  she?  Marie  Gillis — Yes,  indeed. 
She  has  lowered  her  standard  of  eligible  in- 
comes, advanced  her  age  limit,  and  let  down 
the  bars  to  foreigners. — Life. 

"Any  complaints,  corporal  ?"  asked  the 
colonel,  making  one  morning  a  personal  in 
spection.  "Yes,  sir.  Taste  that,  sir,"  said 
the  corporal.  "Why,"  the  colonel  said,  "that's 
the  best  soup  I  ever  tasted."  "Yes,  sir,"  said 
the  corporal,  "and  the  cook  wants  to  call  it 
coffee." — Boston   Transcript. 

"That  man,"  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  Jr.,  "has 
no  daughters,  and  his  wife  doesn't  dance." 
"How  do  you  know  all  that?"  asked  Dr. 
Whatson.  "Have  you  ever  seen  him  before?" 
"Never.  I  just  overheard  him  say  that  he 
could  see  no  harm  in  the  Tango  or  the  Turkey 
Trot." — Houston   Chronicle. 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  scowling  so, 
Willie?  Just  see  what  a  sweet  expression 
Tommy  Jones  is  wearing."     "Well,  he  has  to 
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wear  it.  He  has  just  thrown  a  rock  through 
the  preacher's  window,  and  he's  waiting  now 
to  make  the  preacher  believe  it  was  done  by 
a  little  boy  in  a  blue  suit  who  ran  down  the 
street." — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

"All  the  reading  we  really  need  is  found 
in  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,"  said  the  man 
of  rigid  ideas.  "Yes,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel ;  "  'ceptin'  when  we  have  summer 
boarders  around.  Then  we've  simply  got  to 
take  somethin'  with  a  sportin'  page  into  it." 
— Washington  Star. 

The  Borrower  (at  the  'phone) — Is  this  you. 
Miller?  Yes,  pretty  well.  Say,  Miller,  I've 
got  a   half-dozen  books  of  yours  that  you  let 


me  take  last  spring.  I  wish  you'd  stop  for 
them  as  you  go  by.  And,  Miller,  I  want  you 
to  bring  over  your  set  of  Plutarch  and  that 
early  edition  of  Pepys  and  your  French  dic- 
tionary. If  I'm  not  at  home  you  can  leave 
them  with  the  maid.  Yes,  that's  all.  Good- 
by. — Dallas  News. 

Aunt  Elvira  rushed  into  the  house,  hys- 
terical. "I've  lost  my  hearing!"  she  shouted. 
"You  have?"  her  frightened  sister  shouted 
back.  "How  do  you  know  ?"  "See  that  man 
out  there  playing  that  hand  organ.  Well,  I 
can't  hear  a  single  note!"  and  Aunt  Elvira 
wept  afresh.  "That's  a  moving-picture  pho- 
tographer at  work!"  snapped  her  sister. — New 
York  Post. 
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San  Francisco  Rebukes  Anarchy. 

"Their  vote  was  a  vote  of  confidence  that  with  me  in 
office  law  and  patriotism  uould  prevail." 

In  this  turgid  and  boastful  phrase,  excerpted  from 
his  post-election  statement,  Mr.  Fickert  exhibits  the 
stupidity  and  the  conceit  which  made  it  difficult  for 
many  to  cast  their  votes  in  his  favor  on  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Fickert  misconceives  and  misinterprets  the  result  of 
the  election.  It  was  not  a  vote  of  confidence  for  "me 
in  office."  It  was  a  vote  in  rebuke  of  a  bold  attempt 
to  dethrone  Law  and  establish  Anarchy  in  San  Fran-, 
cisco.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Fickert  stood  at  the  firing 
line.  But  his  personality  was  an  incidental  factor  in 
the  case  and  in  no  sense  a  determining  one. 

The  challenge  of  Anarchy  against  Law  was  the  vital 
issue,  and  happily  the  public  so  understood  it.  The 
fact  explains  why  at  a  special  election  imposed  upon  a 
wearied  public  there  was  drawn  to  the  polls  what  is 
\  normally  regarded  as  a  full  vote.  If  the  issue  had  been 
merely  personal  or  non-vital  in  its  significance  we 
should  have  had  as  in  former  special  elections  only  a 
half-vote  or  something  less.  That  San  Francisco  was 
aroused  from  centre  to  circumference  by  the  threat 
implied  in  the  attempt  to  penalize  the  prosecuting  office 


for  its  conviction  of  the  bomb-throwers  is  a  circum- 
stance of  happy  omen.  It  tends  to  reestablish  hopes  that 
were  dashed  in  the  recent  municipal  election  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  country  that  San  Francisco  is  not, 
as  she  sometimes  appears  to  be,  deaf  to  the  calls  of 
patriotism  and  morality,  abandoned  to  domination  of 
lawless  and  vicious  elements. 

Especially  gratifying  is  the  fact  that  in  this  election 
the  so-called  labor  vote  was  obviously  divided.  Effort 
on  the  part  of  the  political  masters  of  unionism  to 
drive  labor  en  masse  to  the  support  of  Anarchy  failed 
miserably.  In  the  face  of  an  issue  founded  in  contempt 
of  the  obligations  of  citizenship  a  full  half  of  the  labor- 
ing element  defied  dictation  and  gave  its  voice  in  sup- 
port of  morality  and  patriotism. 

In  the  sense  that  it  attests  weariness  and  disgust  on 
the  part  of  the  public  with  the  recall  as  a  political 
principle,  the  result  of  Tuesday's  voting  is  comparable 
to  that  of  the  recall  election  in  Oakland  earlier  in 
the  month.  The  overwhelming  vote  against  Fickert's 
recall  declares  the  sentiment  of  the  community  against 
the  recall  regarded  as  a  device.  The  public  is  tired  of 
it,  disgusted  with  it,  and  we  are  not  venturing  too  far 
in  the  assertion  that  in  future  special  elections  under 
this  principle,  if  there  shall  be  any,  it  will  further 
record  its  protest  and  resentment. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  printed  in  another  column 
Judge  Edward  A.  Belcher  calls  attention  to  one  of  the 
many  practical  evils  of  the  recall.  He  points  out  that 
by  associating  the  recall  of  an  official  with  the  can- 
didacy of  personal  or  political  rivals  we  permit  the  ele- 
ment of  cupidity  to  be  added  to  the  element  of  bitter- 
ness. Proposals  for  recall,  he  says  truly,  ought  to  stand 
upon  their  own  precise  merits  or  demerits.  They  ought 
not  to  be  complicated  with  personal  and  political  rival- 
ries. This  is  wisely  spoken.  If  we  are  to  retain  the 
recall  as  a  political  device  we  should  at  least  rid  it  of 
the  obvious  defect  of  mixing  and  confounding  the  case 
of  the  incumbent  official  proceeded  against  with  that  of 
eager  politicians  ambitious  to  succeed  to  the  authority 
and  emoluments  of  office. 


The  Transportation  Problem. 

Proposals  to  take  over  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  operate  them  through  official  agents  on  gov- 
ernment account  are  based  upon  presumptions  of  in- 
creased efficiency  under  the  projected  arrangement.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  government  can  get  better  results 
than  have  been  attained  through  private  administration 
of  the  transportation  system.  In  the  current  discus- 
sions at  Washington  we  find  representative  railroad 
men — experts  in  the  business  of  transportation — pro- 
testing against  the  project  of  commandeering  the  roads, 
insisting  that  the  system  though  overburdened  has  not 
broken  down,  asking  for  concessions  calculated  to  avoid 
congestion  of  traffic  and  to  promote  general  efficiency. 
But  so  far  as  we  can  discover  nobody  appears  to  have 
had  the  hardihood  to  declare  in  public  hearings  and  in 
terms  emphatic  enough  to  attract  attention  the  main 
cause  of  present  embarrassments  or  to  point  out  the 
fatal  deficiencies  in  governmental  ways  of  doing  things. 

All  the  world  knows  or  should  know  that  railroad 
administration  is  a  scientific  business.  Furthermore 
that  it  is  a  colossal  business.  The  railway  system  of 
the  United  States  employs  more  than  1,500,000  men. 
It  carries  an  annual  total  of  1,500,000,000  tons  of 
freight.  It  transports  more  than  1,000,000,000  pas- 
sengers per  year.  Its  annual  operating  expenses  run 
to  $2,500,000,000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  business  of 
the  railroads  is  greater  than  that  of  the  government  in 
other  than  war  times.  That  it  is  a  much  more  complex 
and  more  difficult  business  than  that  of  the  government 
should  be  manifest  in  the  fact  that  it  is  successful  only 
when  its  conduct  is  in  the  hands  of  experts,  while  the 
business  of  government  is  carried  on  by  men  selected 


upon  political  considerations  and  with  little  or  no  re- 
gard to  preparation  and  training. 


That  there  is  congestion  and  delay  in  transportation, 
particularly  in  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Potomac  and  east  of  Chicago,  is  a  fact.  Freight  is 
not  moving  normally.  Passenger  service  is  more  or 
less  demoralized.  The  fuel  shortage,  which  is  dis- 
tressing in  the  large  cities  and  tends  in  the  manufac- 
turing centres  to  paralysis  of  industry,  is  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  due  to  shortage  in  transportation. 
Common  opinion  charges  the  railroads  with  having 
failed.  In  a  sense  they  have  failed.  But  why?  The 
plain  truth  is  that  governmental  mismanagement  in  the 
billings  of  its  various  and  huge  freights  and  in  its 
movements  of  troops  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
troubles  above  noted.  Government  business  with  the 
railroads  is  not  handled  in  a  coordinated  and  scientific 
manner.  Every  army  quartermaster,  every  purchasing 
and  forwarding  officer  of  the  navy  or  of  the  shipping 
bureau  or  of  the  food  commission  or  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  government  is  in  effect  a  government 
traffic  manager.  Each  has  authority  to  claim  right-of- 
way  for  movement  of  the  goods  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. Each  is  empowered  to  attach  the  "blue  en- 
velope" of  "government  war  freight — rush"  to  his  bill- 
of-lading.  There  is  no  adjustment  of  priority  between 
different  classes  of  government  shipments. 

The  most  congested  railroad  gateway  in  the  country  is 
Pittsburgh,  through  which  moves  most  of  the  material 
needed  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  A  study  of  the  traffic 
through  that  gateway  for  the  past  month  reveals  the  fact 
that  85  per  cent,  was  "blue  envelope"  freight.  That  is  to 
say,  each  one  of  many  thousands  of  cars  was  entitled 
under  governmental  authority  to  priority  over  every 
other.  It  requires  no  special  insight  into  the  mechanics 
of  transportation  to  discover  the  embarrassments  in- 
volved in  this  amazing  conflict  of  orders.  Railroad 
executives  declare  that  most  of  the  trouble  would 
disappear  if  the  government  would  commission  a 
central  traffic  department  under  a  single  traffic  di- 
rector with  authority  to  control  the  movement  of  all 
government  freight.  There  is  another  complication  in 
the  strange  and  apparently  illogical  manner  in  which 
troop  movements  are  ordered,  considerable  bodies  of 
troops  being  frequently  shunted  back  and  forth  over  the 
same  tracks  for  reasons  that  are  not  explained.  The 
manifest  reason  is  the  lack  of  a  thoroughly  worked-out 
programme  with  respect  to  placing  of  troops. 


The  railroads  are  working  under  another  serious 
handicap  directly  resulting  from  governmental  policy. 
So  far  back  as  last  June,  foreseeing  the  necessity  for 
increased  motive  power,  the  railroads  of  the  country 
ordered  in  the  aggregate  3364  new  locomotives  from  the 
established  locomotive  works  in  the  great  centres.  Not 
one  of  these  new  machines  has  been  delivered.  The 
reason  is  that  the  government  has  commandeered  the 
locomotive-making  facilities  of  the  country  and  is 
employing  them  for  the  French  and  Russian  rail- 
roads. American  railroad  executives  have  been  unable 
to  find  an}-  official  at  Washington  who  can  give  any- 
thing more  substantial  than  sympathetic  words  for  this 
condition.  There  is  no  one,  apparently,  with  authority 
to  decide  what  proportion  of  new  locomotives  should 
go  to  American  roads  and  what  to  foreign  roads.  Gen- 
eral Pershing  asked  for  locomotives  for  his  operations 
in  France,  and  the  force  and  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  put  behind  his  requisition  without  regard 
to  the  needs  of  American  roads. 


We  venture  the  suggestion  that  before  taking  over 
the  railroads  of  the  country  or  otherwise  .lie 

sphere    of    its    executive    operations    tin 
should  address  its  powers  to  certain  wor1 
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doing  badly.  We  have  already  noted  the  faults  of  its 
transportation  activities.  That  there  are  other  faults 
of  a  large  and-  grave  kind  all  the  world  knows.  But 
it  is.  perhaps,  in  relatively  minor  things  that  the 
administrative  limitations  of  government  are  most 
signally  exhibited.  Senator  Wadsworth  of  New  York 
stated  the  case  with  respect  to  one  department  last 
week  in  a  public  interview.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample.    Senator  Wadsworth  said: 

From  all  over  the  country,  where  cantonments  are  located, 
criticism  has  come  regarding  the  lack  of  clothing  for  the  sol- 
diers and  lack  of  arms.  It  is  true  that  not  one  army  canton- 
ment is  adequately  equipped  with  ordnance.  The  average 
number  of  soldiers  at  each  of  the  camps  is  approximately 
40,000  men.  In  no  camps  are  there  light  arms  for  half  that 
number.  Again,  there  are  not  magazine  guns  enough  in  any 
camp.  Many  men  in  training  have  to  use  wooden  magazine 
guns.  I  saw  not  a  few  of  them  myself.  In  heavy  pieces  the 
army  is  also  short.  *  *  *  At  Camp  Meade,  Camp  Yaphank, 
Spartanburg,  and  Camp  Fulton,  which  I  visited,  I  talked 
with  men  whose  machine-gun  battalions  had  never  seen  a 
machine  gun.  *  *  *  They  used  "broomsticks"  in  drill,  that 
is,  the  wooden  guns.  A  general  shortage  of  everything  in  the 
way  of  ordnance  seemed  to  exist.  In  the  matter  of  clothes 
the  soldiers  are  worse  off  than  in  equipment.  In  nearly  every' 
camp  I  understand  there  is  a  woeful  insufficiency  of  warm 
clothing  for  the  winter  weather.  Many  men  have  no  over- 
coats. Thousands  are  wearing  lightweight  summer  under- 
clothing. *  *  *  Men  in  camp  this  cold  weather  need  plenty 
of  blankets.  In  nearly  all  the  camps,  I  am  told,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  these.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  lack 
of  warm  clothing  or  blankets  is  responsible  for  epidemics  of 
pneumonia  in  some  of  the  camps.     It  may  be. 

Surely  before  taking  over  the  colossal  responsibility 
of  operating  the  railroads  of  the  country  the  govern- 
ment should,  by  way  of  illustrating  its  capabilities,  dis- 
cover and  enforce  methods  of  feeding,  clothing,  wann- 
ing, arming,  and  otherwise  supplying  the  men  it  has 
drawn  into  military  service.  Until  it  shall  be  able  to 
perform  these  relatively  simple  tasks  efficiently  it  would 
do  well  to  leave  operation  of  the  railroads  in  the 
hands  of  men  trained  in  the  business  and  accustomed 
to  its  responsibilities.      

Through  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison  the  railroads  of  the 
country  have  presented  a  schedule  of  their  needs.  Spe- 
cifically they  do  not  ask  for  a  lump  appropriation  of 
money  for  betterments.  They  do  not  ask  for  repeal  of 
anti-trust  and  anti-pooling  laws.  They  are  in  favor 
of  continuing  cooperative  use  of  facilities.  On  the 
positive  side  they  want  that  the  government  should 
appoint  a  traffic  officer  to  represent  all  important 
government  departments  in  transportation  matters. 
Through  this  government  traffic  officer  they  wish  to 
deal  to  the  end  of  securing  prompt  and  orderly  trans- 
portation of  government  traffic  and  to  avoid  the  exces- 
sive use  of  preference  orders,  which  congest  traffic 
instead  of  facilitating  it.  They  ask  for  governmental 
cooperation  in  the  matter  of  securing  locomotives  and 
freight  cars  long  ordered  but  undelivered,  the  com- 
panies themselves  to  provide  the  purchase  money.  At 
least  2000  locomotives  and  150,000  freight  cars  in  addi- 
tion to  those  now  on  order  are  declared  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  next  year.  In  in- 
stances where  governmental  methods  make  financing 
on  the  part  of  certain  railroads  impracticable  it  is  asked 
that  the  government  cooperate  in  the  purchase  of  new- 
equipment.  A  further  specific  demand  is  for  increases 
in  rates,  as  defined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's special  report,  to  meet  increasing  operating 
expenses  and  strengthen  credit.  This  is  declared  to  be 
a  necessity  in  Eastern  territory  and  may  become  neces- 
sary elsewhere.  A  final  demand  is  that  railroad  work- 
men drafted  by  the  government  be  released  to  railroad 
service  until  they  are  imperatively  needed  for  military 
service.  

Host  serious  of  the  troubles  now  affecting  our  trans- 
portation system  is  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have  been 
over-regulated.  They  have  been  held  both  by  authori- 
ties of  the  states  and  of  the  general  government  to  so 
narrow  a  margin  of  earnings  as  to  destroy  the  credit 
upon  which  rests  the  ability  to  extend  their  facilities 
and  make  up  for  deterioration  through  usage.  They 
have  been  compelled  by  the  government  under  the 
Adamson  law  to  increase  rates  of  wages  without 
compensating  increase  in  rates  for  service.  There  have 
be-.n  kept  hanging  over  them  threats  of  other  forms  of 
regulation  calculated  to  enforce  rigid  and  even  ruinous 
e  momies  with  hand-to-mouth  policies  respecting  main- 
ance  of  facilities.  So  dearly  have  they  been  made 
j  pay  for  the  excesses  and  arbitrary  practices  of  a 


former  generation  of  transportation  managers  that  now 
when  a  vast  and  unprepared-for  burden  has  been  placed 
upon  them  they  are  all  but  helpless.  And  as  we  have 
seen,  by  no  means  least  among  their  embarrassments 
is  a  mass  of  unreasonable  and  conflicting  demands  for 
preferential  service  growing  out  of  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  the  many  departments  of  executive 

government.  

The  presumption  that  what  is  now  obviously  amiss 
in  our  transportation  system  may  be  corrected  by  trans- 
ferring the  railroad  properties  from  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional management  to  those  of  politico-official  man- 
agement is  unwarranted.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  government  does  a  multitude  of  far  simpler  things 
in  a  blundering  way  it  is  ridiculous.  Through  Mr. 
Harrison  the  railroads  have  presented  their  case  simply 
and  convincingly.  They  ask  that  the  government  shall 
regulate  its  demands  for  transportation  and  so  order 
them  as  not  to  make  confusion;  that  it  permit  them 
to  acquire  new  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  essential 
to  their  work;  that  it  allow  them  such  increase  of 
rates  as  is  necessary  for  maintenance  of  effective  opera- 
tion and  for  reestablishment  of  their  financial  credit. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  maintain  the  justice  and  the 
necessity  for  these  suggested  readjustments.  Xo  intel-  I 
ligent  and  disinterested  man  will  for  a  moment  maintain  ] 
that  the  government  can  take  over  the  roads  and  make 
them  serve  the  war  purposes  of  the  immediate  time 
as  efficiently  as  they  can  be  made  to  serve  these  pur- 
poses under  expert  and  professional  men  if  permitted  to 
pursue  their  business  upon  business  considerations  and 
under  business  methods. 


Behind  the  movement  for  taking  over  the  roads 
by  the  government  there  is  a  concealed  interest  which 
has  not  as  yet  made  up  its  mind  definitely  as  to  what 
it  wants.  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  heads  of  the  four 
great  brotherhoods  of  railroad  workmen  have  for  some 
time  past  been  eager  for  governmental  acquisition  of 
the  roads.  As  they  appraised  the  matter  government 
control  has  meant  increased  wages  for  railroad  work- 
men with  augmentation  of  the  labor  power  in  politics 
and  in  the  general  operations  of  the  government.  But 
as  the  seriousness  of  the  war  condition  has  developed 
there  has  been  impressed  upon  the  labor  interest  this 
important  consideration,  namely,  that  commandeering 
of  the  roads  may  imply  commandeering  of  labor.  Gov- 
ernment operation  of  the  railroads,  they  now  see,  may 
make  necessary  the  classification  of  railroad  workers  as 
soldiers,  enforced  under  military  orders  to  a  share  in 
carrying  on  the  war.  This  is  a  prospect  which  does  not 
appeal  to  organized  labor,  which,  while  ready  enough 
to  demand  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  others,  has  no  will 
to  sacrifice  itself.  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  brotherhood 
leaders  have  come  to  a  halt  in  their  plans  and  are  now 
casting  about  for  means  of  assuring  themselves  against 
possible  conditions  to  their  disadvantage  or  embarrass- 
ment. This  is  the  secret  of  the  fumbling  which  has 
been  in  progress  at  Washington  during  the  past  month. 


Reformed  State  Government  Comes  High. 

In  the  latest  publication  of  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau — "Financial  Statistics  of  States,  1916" — there 
may  be  found  some  extremely  interesting  reading  for 
California  taxpayers.  This  publication,  as  its  title  im- 
plies, is  a  businesslike  statement  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment in  the  several  states  of  the  Union. 

In  the  year  1916  the  California  state  government  ex- 
pended $35,608,026.92,  or  $11.14  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  within  its  boundaries.  Concurrently  the 
revenues  of  the  state  from  all  sources  were  at  the  rate 
of  $9.16  for  the  same  period.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the 
State  of  California  in  the  year  1916  expended  $1.98  for 
each  of  its  inhabitants  in  excess  of  the  state  revenue. 

It  further  appears  from  this  statement  that  with 
the  single  exception  of  Nevada  state  government  rela- 
tively costs  more  in  California  than  in  any  other  state. 
In  our  immediate  neighbors,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
the  cost  per  capita  for  the  year  1916  was  respectively 
$5.46  and  $7.45.  In  both  these  states  the  aggregate 
revenues  exceeded  the  aggregate  disbursements.  In 
Minnesota,  a  state  in  many  respects  comparable  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  cost  of  state  government  in  the  year  1916 
was  $8;69,  with  revenues  at  $9.15.  Turning  to  the 
larger  states,  we  find  New  York  spending  $8.11  per 
capita,  Pennsylvania  $4.31,  Iowa  $4.60,  Illinois  $3.79, 
etc. 

The  statement  is  further  interesting  in  that  it  makes 


comparative  exhibit  of  the  cost  of  state  government 
now  and  in  former  years.  In  1916  the  disbursements 
in  California  on  state  account  aggregated  $35,608,- 
026.92,  in  the  year  1912  the  disbursements  were  $18,- 
222,017.47.  Thus  in  the  four  years  between  1912  and 
1916  the  cost  of  state  government  in  California  jumped 
in  the  aggregate  $17,386,009.45.  Measured  by  per- 
centages, we  find  the  increase  in  four  years  to  be  95.417 
per  cent. 

This  colossal  advance  in  the  cost  of  state  govern- 
ment in  California  is  contemporaneous  with  develop- 
ment of  the  commission  principle.  In  the  year  1912 
California  had  sixteen  general  commissions,  where- 
as in  1916  the  list  had  grown  to  thirty-three. 
In  1912  the  disbursements  of  the  several  commis- 
sions aggregated  $832,688.68.  In  1916  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  thirty-three  commissions  aggregated 
$3.1S5,S12.10.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  state 
commissions  for  1916  over  1912  is  289.0.  Four  of  the 
original  sixteen  commissions  expended  in  1916  less 
money  than  in  1912,  the  net  saving  amounting  to  6.4 
as  against  the  previous  increase  of  289.0.  The  net  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  commissions  of  1916  over  1912 
measured  in  dollars  is  $2,353,123.42;  measured  in  per- 
centage, 282.6. 

The  population  of  California  in  1912-13  is  estimated 
by  the  Census  Bureau  to  have  been  2,667,516,  and  in 
the  year  1916,  2,893,464.  This  would  indicate  a  net 
gain  in  population  in  the  period  under  review  of 
225,948.  By  comparison  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
state  government  with  the  increase  in  population  we 
discover  that  the  cost  of  the  former  has  during  four 
years  moved  forward  at  the  ratio  of  approximately  5  to  1. 
That  is,  the  increase  in  disbursements  on  state  account 
is  five  times  greater  than  the  growth  in  population.  It 
is  further  apparent  from  study  of  the  report  above 
mentioned  that  the  increase  in  state  expenditures  is 
growing  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  increase  in  state  reve- 
nues, which  in  1912  were  $7.41  per  capita  and  in  1916 
were  $9.16. 


, 


Social  'Washington. 
It  may  be  remembered  by  those  who  give  attention  to 
incidental  and  minor  things  that  Washington  "society" 
was  dull  and  colorless  during  the  season  of  1916-17. 
While  we  were  not  exactly  at  war,  everybody  felt  that 
war  was  oncoming  and  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  in 
consequence.  Then  there  were  embarrassments  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  countries  represented  by  most  of  the 
diplomatic  officials  resident  at  Washington  were  at  war 
with  each  other,  tending  to  make  social  affiliation  even 
in  a  neutral  country  impracticable.  Some  of  the  usual 
big  events  such  as  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  of 
Xaval  Engineers  were  eliminated,  the  times  and  con- 
ditions being  adjudged  unfavorable  for  such  festivities. 
But  Washington  actually  at  war  is  not  so  grave  as 
Washington  on  the  eve  of  war.  This  season  every- 
thing is  in  full  swing.  Even  the  President  went  to  the 
Gridiron  dinner  last  Saturday  night,  and  it  is  whis- 
pered under  the  rose — for  Gridiron  dinners  must  not 
be  reported — that  he  permitted  himself  the  luxury  of 
being  funny  and  even  a  bit  sarcastic  at  the  expense 
of  various  personages  highly  placed.     ' 


Xo  small  factor  in  the  present  social  season  has  been 
the  presence  at  Washington  of  womenfolk  of  the  many 
scores  of  dollar-a-year  volunteers  participating  in  an 
advisory  capacity  in  affairs  of  government.  Many  of 
the  dollar-a-year  volunteers  are  men  of  large  wealth, 
having  families  accustomed  to  an  active  social  life  and 
disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the  privileges  of  Wash- 
ington society.  Thus  there  has  grown  up  a  rather  un- 
usual condition  of  things  at  Washington,  tending  both 
to  lavishness  and  to  brilliancy.  Presidential  entertain- 
ments have  not  amounted  to  much,  as  in  truth  they 
have  not  for  several  years  past.  But  the  new  people 
and  some  of  the  old  set  have  created  a  new  order  of 
things  and  have  been  keeping  the  ball  rather  higher 
in  the  air  than  at  any  time  since  1913. 

But  there  has  come  a  sudden  halt  to  these  activities, 
due  to  "a  new  plan  of  organization"  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  under  which  the 
dollar-a-year  contingent  is  fast  being  eliminated.  An 
announcement  just  made  by  the  council  explains  the 
new  order  of  things.  Many  of  the  men  serving  on  the 
advisor)-  boards  have  given  "faithful,  patriotic,  and 
invaluable  assistance,"  but  at  "great  personal  and  finan- 
cial sacrifice."     The   council   and  the  War  Industries 
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Board,  "after  giving  the  matter  serious  thought,"  have 
"concluded  that  it  is  now  possible  to  arrange  for  meet- 
ing the  government's  needs  through  the  appointment 
of  highly  qualified  individuals  as  government  em- 
ployees." It  has  therefore  "become  feasible  to  dis- 
continue the  system  wherein  members  of  the  present 
committee  are  apparently  called  upon  to  act  both  as 
government  agents  or  advisers  and  at  the  same  time 
as  representatives  of  industries."  To  relieve  the  acidity 
of  the  last-quoted  phrase  the  statement  goes  on  to 
tender  thanks  for  generous  and  able  services,  etc. 

This  substitution  of  paid  servants  of  the  government 
— -just  ordinary  subordinate  officials — for  the  many 
"magnates"  who  with  their  families  have  brightened 
the  atmosphere  of  Washington  for  many  months  is  a 
serious  blow  to  "society."  Likewise  it  is  distressing 
to  the  owners  of  many  houses  leased  at  extravagant 
terms,  to  hotel-keepers,  and  others.  It  comes,  too,  as 
a  painful  disappointment  to  the  ladies  of  the  dollar- 
a-year  contingent  who  have  been  preparing  for  a  sea- 
son of  social  gaieties.  Some  of  the  dollar-a-year  men 
— and  more  of  their  families — will  stay  on  anyhow,  for 
Washington  life  was  never  more  interesting. 


There  is  whispered  suggestion  that  release  of  the 
dollar-a-year  men  has  come  about  not  so  much  through 
unwillingness  that  patriots  should  continue  to  sacrifice 
themselves  in  the  service  of  the  country  and  of  hu- 
manity, as.  a  means  of  getting  work  efficiently  done. 
In  actual  practice  it  is  found  that  your  self-sacrificing 
patriot  does  not  hold  himself  to  his  volunteer  obliga- 
tions with  the  same  devotion  as  the  man  who  gets  paid 
for  his  work.  Your  self-sacrificing  patriot  is  disposed 
to  come  when  he  likes  and  go  when  he  pleases.  If  he 
does  not  openly  resent  orders,  he  is  still  very  likely  to 
disregard  them.  Very  commonly  it  is  found  that  when 
he  is  most  needed  he  is  on  the  golf  links.  Your  man 
of  devotion  to  his  work  is  the  man  who  holds  the  job 
because  he  needs  it  and  wants  the  pay  for  it.  Dollar- 
a-year  men  not  uncommonly  regard  their  service  as  a 
mere  lark,  and  their  families  invariably  look  upon  it 
as  a  license  of  social  privilege.  Now  that  we  are 
getting  down  to  business  in  the  matter  of  war — or  in 
the  way  of  getting  down  to  business — there  is  need 
of  men  who  stay  on  the  job  through  business  hours — 
of  men,  in  fact,  who  make  a  business  of  what  they  are 
doing.  

That  considerable  section  of  Washington  society  that 
centres  about  the  Chevy  Chase  Country  Club  has  been 
much  distressed  in  recent  weeks  over  the  question  of 
liquid  refreshments.  The  Chevy  Chase  Club  is  situate 
in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  just  beyond  the  Dis- 
trict line.  Montgomery  is  a  dry  county.  The  District 
has  been  dry  since  November  1st.  The  army  and  navy 
have  been  dry  since  August — that  is,  no  liquor  may  be 
sold  to  an  officer  or  man  in  uniform  and  all  officers 
and  men  by  order  are  required  to  be  in  uniform.  Army 
and  navy  officers  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  Chevy 
Chase  membership.  The  locker  system  has  long  been 
in  vogue  in  the  club.  Since  August  the  army  and  navy 
contingent  has  increased  its  locker  holdings.  Since 
November  1st  the  increase  has  been  especially  notable. 
With  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  absolutely  bone  dry,  the 
Chevy  Chase  Club  has  been  the  only  life-saving  station 
available.  The  result  has  been  that  drinking,  especially 
among  younger  officers,  became  excessive;  in  truth  it 
grew  into  a  positive  scandal. 


The  club  management  proceeded  from  worry  to 
vexation.  When  it  undertook  to  remonstrate  with  some 
of  the  offenders  it  was  met  with  the  statement  that 
there  was  no  violation  of  law  in  a  man  having  his  own 
liquor  served  to  him  from  his  own  locker  in  his  own 
club.  An  elderly  naval  officer  on  active  service,  a 
respected  member  of  the  club,  was  called  in  consulta- 
tion by  the  government.  He  said  in  effect:  "No  mat- 
ter what  the  law  says,  we  all  know  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  that  no  officer  should  drink  liquor  during 
the  period  of  this  war.  We  need  no  lawyers  to  tell  us 
that.  I  have  a  long-cultivated  fondness  for  toddy,  but 
in  view  of  my  full  knowledge  of  what  was  intended  I 
have  regarded  the  law  as  an  order.  I  have  abstained 
from  liquor  absolutely.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
what  others  should  do."  Thereupon  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors adopted  a  rule  which  prohibits  the  serving  of 
any  liquor  to  any  one  in  uniform  within  the  club  pre- 
cincts.   This  order  made  an  uproar,  but  it  is  fast  dying 


out.  The  governors  acted  from  the  highest  motives, 
taking  ground  that  the  intent  of  the  law  is  mani- 
fest and  that  a  patriotic  organization  owes  to  the 
government  the  duty  of  regarding  its  wishes  as  a  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  Hoover  Blunders. 
Mr.  Hoover  fell  into  indiscretion  in  permitting  him- 
self the  luxury  of  "arraigning"  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  as 
a  thwarted  and  disappointed  profiteer.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  only  public  interest  is  the  facts — just  the  plain 
facts.  In  the  immediate  instance  the  facts,  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  will  confound  and  discredit  Mr. 
Spreckels.  But  by  descending  to  controversy  and  by 
calling  Mr.  Spreckels  hard  names  Mr.  Hoover  raises 
a  presumption  against  himself.  Why  this  obvious  irri- 
tation if  no  wrong  has  been  done  ?  A  man  in  the  right 
of  any  given  case,  a  man  consciously  justified  by  the 
facts,  can  afford  to  maintain  a  calm  temper  and  leave 
it  to  those  who  assail  him  to  do  the  sputtering  and 
the  frothing-at-the-mouth.  Until  now  Mr.  Hoover  has 
commanded  high  consideration  for  his  habitual  reserve 
and  his  devotion  to  the  great  business  he  has  in  hand. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  he  will  suffer  for  his  outburst 
of  last  week  against  Mr.  Spreckels.  Inevitably  there 
will  arise  in  many  minds  questions  which  would  have 
lain  dormant  if  he  had  declined  to  be  drawn  from  his 
serious  duties  into  a  controversy  more  or  less  marked 
by  the  spirit  of  spitefulness  and  by  evidences  of  personal 
irritation  and  resentment. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

The  situation  in  Russia,  the  British  reverse  at  Cambrai,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  attacks  upon  Italy  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce something  much  like  an  attack  of  nerves  throughout 
America.  To  these  causes  we  may  add  Lloyd-George's  speech 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  which  something  more  than 
the  usual  note  of  gravjty  was  plainly  discernible.  Colonel 
Reppington  and  other  British  military  experts  have  also  con- 
tributed their  quota  by  disquisitions  upon  Germany's  new 
strength  in  the  west,  and  finally  we  have  the  chorus  of 
threats  from  German  newspapers  and  the  vague  reports  from 
Amsterdam  and  Switzerland  of  the  movements  of  troops  be- 
hind the  German  lines  in  Flanders  and  France.  The  result  is 
a  general  feeling  of  despondency,  none  the  less  real  because 
it  is  to  some  extent  unreasoning.  The  German  myth  still 
lies  heavily  upon  our  minds,  and  we  are  still  disposed  to 
accept  German  prowess  at  a  German  valuation. 


The  Recall  Fiasco. 

San  Francisco,  December  19,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  majesty  of  the  law  has  again 
been  vindicated.  The  great  body  of  our  law-loving,  law- 
abiding  American  citizens  attended  to  that  on  Tuesday  last. 
Mr.  Fickert  is  our  district  attorney.  The  prosecution  of  the 
Preparedness  Day  bombers  will  not  be  discontinued.  All  of 
the  anarchist  and  fanatic  vote,  all  of  the  invectives  of  the 
penny-a-liners  and  the  specious  representations  of  a  reptile 
press,  all  of  the  threats  of  those  fane  of  and  prone  to  law- 
lessness— who  hate  law,  all  of  the  shouting  and  blackguardism 
of  the  demagogues  and  the  snivels  of  the  hypocrites  were 
unavailing!  Parturiunt  monies,  nascetur  ridicuhts  mtis ! 
Americans  continue  to  hate  anarchists  and  refuse  to  be  mis- 
led and  befogged  by  side  issues  when  questions  of  anarchy 
are   involved — and   will ! 

And  now  that  it's  over,  is  it  not  a  good  time  to  begin  to 
think  about  putting  some  legislative  restraint  upon  the  evils 
of  the  "recall"  as  we  have  seen  those  evils  demonstrated, 
not  alone  for  the  protection  of  public  officers  in  the  reason- 
able performance  of  public  duty,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  itself  against  the  very  considerable  expense — bills  which 
it  has  to  foot  up  and  liquidate  without  recourse  at  the  end 
of  every  such  election.  In  such  an  election  why  should 
cupidity  be  added  to  bitterness  ?  That  is  to  say,  why  should 
another  temptation  in  the  form  of  another  candidate  (pre- 
sumptively some  opportunist  politician)  be  permitted  at  such 
a  time?  It  smacks  too  much  of  applying  the  boot  and  the 
thumb-rack  at  the  same  time.  Either  torture  is  excessive. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  applying  torture  of  any  kind : 
it  is  a  sober  public  question  and  should  be  determined  in  a 
sober  and  quite  non-hysterical  mood.  In  short,  why  should 
not  a  recall  stand  upon  its  own  precise  merits  or  demerits, 
so  that  the  election  to  be  held  shall  involve  merely  the  recall, 
legislative  provision  being  made  that  if  the  recall  is  accom- 
plished then  the  office  shall  be  filled  ad  interim  by  the  proper 
appointing  power  ?  I  hope  I  make  myself  plain.  My  chief 
point  is  that  a  public  question  like  the  recall  ought  to  be 
adjudged  upon  its  own  separate  merits  quite  apart  from  other 
considerations,  i.  e.,  without  intermixture  of  anything  that 
may  make  for  cupidity  or  unfairness  or  independent  political 
prejudice  or  partisanship.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
question  is  a  public  and  never  a  private  question;  that  the 
public  has  to  foot  the  bills  willy-nilly;  that  the  public  as  an 
entity  (.the  tax-paying  whole  of  us)  stands  wholly  neutral. 
That,  I  think,  admits  of  no  contradiction.  Why,  then,  should 
the  public  take  it  upon  itself  to  father  in  anywise  the  aspira- 
tions of  an  independent  political  candidate?  To  repeat:  In 
such  an  election  why  should  cupidity  be  added  to   bitterness? 

Another  matter  recently  suggested  in  an  editorial  of  one  of 
our  newspapers :  When  electors  sign  petitions  for  a  recall 
why  should  they  not  then  be  required  to  pay  in  hand  some 
stated  sum  of  money  as  earnest  of  their  well-considered  belief 
that  a  recall  election  ought  to  be  ordered?  Very  likely  such 
a  provision  of  law  would  of  itself  serve  to  mitigate  the  sor- 
rows of  many  who  now  unhesitatingly  put  their  names  to 
such  papers  whenever  asked ;  also  it  would  very  likely  serve 
as  an  effective  curb  upon  hysteria.  Edward  A.  Belcher. 


The  readjustment  of  Balkan  boundaries,  based  on  na- 
tionalities, would  interpose  two  barriers  to  Germanic 
expansion  toward  Asia  Minor  and  the  Orient,  one  the 
Greek  zone  across  Thrace  and  another  the  Serb-Rou- 
manian link  of  territory  which  lies  as  a  dam  between 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  This  Serb-Roumanian  line  is 
only  fifty  miles  across,  but  with  Roumania  getting  the 
Banat  region,  to  which  she  claims  to  be  entitled  by  the 
principle  of  nationality,  this  Entente  link  will  be  150 

miles  across. 

^»^ 

The  naval  authorities  in  Paris  declare  that  the  micro- 
phonic machines  for  listening  purposes  have  for  some 
weeks  past  attained  a  quite  unexpected  perfection.  M. 
Chaumet,  minister  of  marine,  has  granted  special 
awards  to  the  brilliant  officers  who  have  perfected  the 
new  inventions.  The  new  machines  are  said  to  reveal 
not  only  the  presence  of  submarines,  but  in  what  di- 
rection they  are,  and  how  far  off. 


The  most  potent  cause  of  the  general  discouragement  is 
undoubtedly  the  British  reverse  at  Cambrai.  That  it  was  a 
reverse,  and  a  serious  one,  need  not  be  questioned.  But  nei- 
ther need  it  be  exaggerated.  The  British  lost  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  advantage  that  they  won  by  their  first  rush.  They 
were  not  only  driven  back  some  two  miles  from  their  advanced 
positions  in  front  of  Cambrai,  but  they  lost  Bourlon  Woods, 
and  so  were  no  longer  able  to  overlook  the  city  and  its  rail- 
road lines.  They  also  lost  about  one  hundred  guns  and  6000 
prisoners,  and  they  incurred  the  moral  result  of  a  definite 
check  and  a  disappointment.  But  a  full  realization  of  the 
extent  of  the  misfortune  is  compatible  with  an  equally  clear 
realization  that  the  net  British  gain  is  still  a  considerable  one, 
that  a  large  area  of  the  vaunted  Hindenburg  Line  is  now 
in  British  hands,  and  likely  to  stay  there,  and  that  the  Ger- 
man losses  were  far  heavier  than  those  of  their  opponents. 
Before  speaking  too  glibly  of  a  British  reverse  it  is  well  to 
realize  just  what  that  reverse  means.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  British  lost  much  that  they  originally  possessed,  but  that 
they  failed  to  hold  all  that  they  won  in  the  first  attack.  It 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  less  well  placed  than  they  were 
a  month  ago — they  are  better  placed — but  rather  that  their 
gains  are  not  now  so  great  as  at  first  there  was  reason  to 
believe.  If  a  feeling  of  despondency  is  justified  by  such  an 
event  as  this  we  may  wonder  if  the  Germans  are  subject  to 
similar  depression  from  similar  causes.  Certainly  they  would 
be  pleased  enough  to  cancel  the  successes  on  both  sides  and 
to  restore  the  lines  to  the  positions  that  they  occupied  befc  , 
General  Byng's  attack,  as  witness  their  desperate  and  un- 
availing efforts  to  do  so.  And  what  must  have  been  their 
feelings  when  they  were  driven  by  the  French  across  the 
Ailette  after  a  resistance  that  cost  them  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives,  and  when  they  were  forced  from  the  Messines  Ridge 
after  three  disastrous  battles  ?  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  the  Germans  have  met  with  some  half  a  dozen  re- 
verses in  the  western  field  immeasurably  greater  than  the 
reverse  that  they  have  just  inflicted  upon  the  British.  It  looks 
almost  as  though  we  had  been  spoiled  by  successes. 


So  far  as  the  Italian  field  is  concerned  it  is  true  that  the 
German  attacks  have  been  renewed,  and  even  with  some 
small  gains,  and  fhat  the  prediction  of  General  Maurice  to 
the  contrary  has  therefore  been  falsified.  General  Maurice 
seems  to  have  based  his  opinion,  first  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  French  and  British  armies,  and  secondly  upon  the  ap- 
proaching snow  falls  in  the  Trentino  Mountains.  Now  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  Trentino 
have  been  reinforced  from  the  Russian  front,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  winter  season  in  the  Trentino  is  unusually 
late.  The  snows  that  should  have  begun  three  weeks  or  a 
month  ago  are  only  now  showing  themselves,  and  the  Teutons 
have  evidently  taken  advantage  of  these  facts  to  make  anr 
other  effort  to  score  a  victory.  But  the  gains  so  far  recorded 
to  their  credit  do  not  constitute  a  victory.  They  can  hardly 
be  said  to  presage  a  victory,  nor  will  they  do  so  unless  they 
are  substantially  increased.  Nothing  short  of  the  power  to 
advance  southward  down  the  Valley  of  the  Brenta  will  spell 
a  Teuton  victory,  and  to  do  this  they  must  capture  practically 
all  of  the  mountain  peaks  that  lie  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
Brenta  Pass.  

The  topographical  situtaion  in  the  Trentino  is  a  peculiar 
one.  There  is  a  chain  of  mountains  from  the  Piave  River 
to  the  Adige  River,  but  this  mountain  chain  does  not  slope 
gradually  down  to  the  Italian  plains.  On  the  contrary  it  pre- 
sents a  precipitous  front,  almost  unscalable  except  to  moun- 
taineers, and  a  complete  barrier  to  the  passage  of  an  army. 
Dotted  here  and  there  along  the  edge  of  this  wall  are  moun- 
tain peaks  of  a  formidable  height,  such  as  Monte  Castel- 
gomberto,  Monte  Grappa,  and  Monte  Tomba.  All  of  these 
mountains  and  the  mountainous  territory  between  them  were 
in  Italian  hands,  and  although  they  have  lost  some  of  them 
they  still  maintain  a  firm  grip  on  the  range  as  a  whole.  Even 
if  they  were  to  lose  the  entire  range  they  could  still  give 
battle  on  the  plains  at  its  foot,  and  they  are  now  placing 
themselves  in  a  position  to  do  so  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary.   

The  only  practicable  route  for  an  invading  army  is  by  way 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Brenta,  which  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Piave  River.  It  is 
the  highroad  between  the  Austrian  Trentino  and  northern 
Italy.  In  fact  there  are  highroads  on  both  banks  of  the 
Brenta  River,  and  there  is  also  a  railroad.  But  the  Teuton 
army  can  not  pass  southward  through  the  Brenta  V. 
long  as  the  valley  is  dominated  by  the  Italian 
has  been  posted  with  incredible  skill  and  audaci 
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mountain  peaks  to  the  east  and  the  west  Those  peaks  must 
be  wrested  from  the  Italians  before  an  invasion  of  the  Italian 
plains  from  the  Trentino  and  through  the  "Valley  of  the 
Brenta  becomes  possible,  and  it  is  for  the  possession  of  these 
mountains  that  the  present  battles  are  being  waged.  A 
Teuton  success  here  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
Teuton  armies  have  made  an  actual  advance  toward  the 
Italian  plains.  It  means  at  most  that  they  have  swept  away 
some  of  the  Italian  artillery  barriers  to  their  descent  of  the 
Brenta  Valley.  But  they  can  not  even  begin  their  advance 
down  the  Brenta  Valley  so  long  as  it  is  covered  by  the 
Italian  guns  from  the  mountains  to  the  east  or  to  the  west. 
It  is  erroneous  to  imagine  the  Teuton  armies  as  pushing  their 
way  steadily  forward  to  the  Italian  plains  with  the  defensive 
armies  falling  back  before  them.  The  Teutons  have  taken 
the  town  of  Cismon,  which  is  on  the  Brenta  River,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun  their  advance  through  the 
Brenta  Pass  proper  to  the  south  of  Cismon.  Before  they  can 
do  this  they  must  dispose  of  the  Italian  artillery  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  If  we  should  hear  that  the  Teutons  are 
within  reach  of  Bassano  we  may  then  consider  that  they  have 
won  the  battle  of  the  Piave.  But  the  Italians  will  retreat 
to  the  Adige  River  before  them,  and  if  they  are  able  to  do 
this  in  safety  they  may  still  deny  a  decisive  triumph  to  the 
Teuton  armies.  In  the  meantime  we  are  told  that  the  ex- 
pected snows  are  falling  in  the  Trentino,  and  if  this  does 
not  imply  an  actual  paralysis  of  the  Teuton  efforts  it  cer- 
tainly does  imply  that  their  blows  must  lose  most  of  their 
force,  and  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  of  great  embarrass- 
ment It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  Teutons  may  yet  succeed 
in  descending  the  Valley  of  the  Brenta.  This  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  fortune  of  war,  but  it  is  certainly  not  determined 
vet.     And  we  need  not  lament  as  though  it  had  been. 


It  is  not  the  custom  of  army  commanders  vociferously  to  an- 
nounce their  plans  to  their  enemies.  That  the  German  press 
is  thus  announcing  an  overwhelming  attack  upon  the  western 
front  at  a  time  when  the  weather  makes  an  attack  difficult 
and  a  defense  easy  seems  at  least  to  suggest  that  no  such 
attack  is  intended,  and  that  if  any  move  at  all  is  contem- 
plated it  will  not  be  of  the  kind  foreshadowed.  Germany 
is  hardly  likely  to  repeat  her  Verdun  experiment  She  could 
not  regard  a  drive  against  Calais  with  any  great  cheerful- 
ness, in  view  of  the  fact  that  her  last  attempt  was  disas- 
trously beaten,  and  at  a  time  when  her  proportionate  strength 
was  far  greater  than  it  is  now.  She  has  just  abandoned  her 
positions  against  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  allowed  the 
French  to  occupy  them,  enormously  to  the  advantage  of  the 
French-  There  is  still  the  Champagne  district,  and  here 
there  might  be  a  reasonable  chance  of  a  German  success,  al- 
though we  may  dismiss  the  talk  of  French  depletion  and 
weakness  as  wholly  in  defiance  of  the  evidence.  But  even 
if  we  assume  that  Germany  is  about  to  strike  against  the 
western  line  there  is  still  no  cause  for  despondency.  Her 
supposed  numerical  superiority  is  not  an  unprecedented  con- 
dition. She  has  been  in  a  numerical  superiority  many  times 
before,  and  none  the  less  she  has  been  soundly  beaten — 
on  the  road  to  Calais,  for  example,  where  her  armies  were 
far  larger  and  better  equipped  than  the  British.  But  I  think 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Germany  intends  any  very  ex- 
traordinary  effort  on   the  old  battlefields. 


As  has  been  said  before,  and  as  is  disclosed  by  a  glance 
at  the  map,  the  Italian  are  defending  a  formation  that  may 
be  compared  roughly  with  the  two  sides  of  a  square.  There 
is  first  the  line  of  the  Piave  from  the  Adriatic  to  Nervesa, 
where  the  Piave  enters  the  mountain  territory;  and  there  is 
the  line  of  the  Trentino  from  Nervesa  to  Asiago.  The  sec- 
ond portion  is  much  the  more  important  of  the  two.  If  the 
Italians  should  lose  the  mountain  lines  they  must  instantly 
abandon  their  Piave  positions,  which  would  then  be  out- 
flanked. For  this  reason  the  Teuton  attacks  on  the  line  of 
the  Piave  are  probably  intended  more  to  divert  Italian  forces 
from  the  Trentino  than  anything  else.  The  Piave,  while  by 
^ no  means  an  ideal  defensive  position,  has  none  the  less  the 
military  advantages  always  associated  with  a  river,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  these  advantages  will  largely  increase  as  winter 
helps  to  swell  the  volume  of  water.  During  the  summer  the 
stream  of  the  Piave  is  divided  by  sandbanks,  but  these  dis- 
appear after  rainfalls,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  then  be- 
comes much  more  difficult  The  first  Teuton  efforts  to  cross 
the  Piave  were  checked  with  heavy  losses,  and  since  then 
it  is  the  Trentino  line  that  has  been  called  on  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  attacks.  Now  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  has 
happened  on  the  Italian  field  during  the  last  two  weeks  to 
justify  a  despondent  new  of  the  situation.  There  must  al- 
ways be  anxiety  where  battles  are  actually  in  progress,  but 
at  the  moment  of  writing  the  balance  of  probable  advantage 
is  decidedly  with  the  Italians,  and  it  seems  to  be  increasing. 

The  Russian  situation  is  so  vague  that  it  is  hard  to  identify  a 
single  indisputable  fact.  Xor  need  we  concern  ourselves  with 
it  at  all  for  present  purposes  except  in  its  direct  bearings  upon 
the  military  fronts.  That  Germany  has  been  withdrawing  her 
forces  from  Russia  for  some  time  past  is  evident  enough,  but 
to  suppose  that  the  German  lines  in  Russia  have  been  aban- 
doned or  stripped  is  certainly  not  the  fact  We  may  be  sure 
that  Germany  is  able  to  estimate  an  agreement  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki  at  its  exact  value,  which  is  a  very  small  one.  She 
knows  that  they  are  no  more  than  vicious  children,  and  that 
their  disappearance  is  as  certain  as  the  sunrise.  She  knows 
also  that  the  Russian  people  have  no  conception  of  what  is 
being  done  in  their  name,  and  that  at  any  moment  there  may 
be  a  volcanic  explosion  of  popular  resentment  that  may  easily 
bring  a  militant  patriotism  to  the  front  Germany  hopes  no 
more  from  the  Bolshevilti  than  a  continued  delay  that  shall 
add  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Russian  armies.  She  hopes 
also  that  she  may  wheedle  supplies  from  Russia,  assuming 
that  Russia  has  any,  and  possibly  that  she  may  secure  the 
liberation  of  German  prisoners.  If  Germany  has  actually 
denuded  her  Russian  lines  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
confidence  in  the  future,  but  rather  of  her  willingness  to  take 
a  most  desperate  chance,  and  to  hazard  her  military  fate 
upon   a  single  throw  of  the  dice. 


Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  Germany  is  meditating  some 
new  and  powerful  blow  in  the  west  in  the  hope  of  winning 
a  victory  that  shall  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  peace  plea.  It 
is  possible,  but  there  is  much  to  sustain  a  contrary  opinion. 
It  is  possible  that  she  has  actually  four  million  men  now  on 
the  western  front,  as  has  been  stated,  but  if  this  is  the  case 
she  must  have  begun  their  transfer  a  long  time  ago  and  be- 
fore a  Russian  armistice  had  been  debated.  To  make  such  a 
transfer  would  be  a  most  formidable  task  even  with  the  rail- 
roads in  the  best  condition,  and  we  know  that  they  are  very 
far  from  this.  It  means  not  only  the  transfer  of  the  men, 
but  of  innumerable  guns  and  of  incalculable  stores.  But 
ther :  are  circumstances  that  may  cause  us  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  this  blow,  or  at  least  that  it  will  take  the  form  of  an 
attck  upon  the  established  lines.  It  is  certainly  suspicious 
tl  :  the  whole  of  the  German  press  with  one  accord  should 
i  Tk  out  into  a  chorus  of  defiant  warnings,  and  the  German 
pre.  s  prints  nothing  of  a  military  nature  without  direct  orders. 


But  whatever  she  may  do  will  not  be  an  evidence  of  her 
confidence,  but  of  her  desperation.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  her 
wildest  dreams  extend  beyond  the  hope  of  winning  some- 
thing, somewhere,  that  shall  be  efficacious  in  saving  her  face 
in  her  inevitable  peace  effort  That  peace  effort  would  prob- 
ably already  have  been  made  if  she  had  succeeded  in  crushing 
Italy.  It  was  with  that  in  view  that  she  tried  to  crush  Italy.  She 
seems  to  have  failed  in  Italy,  and  therefore  something  must 
be  done  elsewhere.  In  all  the  essentials  of  the  struggle  she 
is  already  beaten.  She  has  lost  all  her  colonies,  and  she  has 
lost  the  Bagdad  Railroad.  India  and  Egypt  are  beyond  her 
reach,  and  she  is  at  the  end  of  her  reserves.  America  has 
taken  the  field  against  her,  and  if  necessary  could  hold  that 
field  alone  and  indefinitely.  What  conceivable  victory  is 
within  her  sight  other  than  the  victories  that  might  come 
from  the  chicaneries  of  a  peace  board  ?  And  so  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  remedies  for  our  despondency  is  an  effort  to 
realize    the    despondency    of    Germany.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  December  19,  1917. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Brook. 
I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or   slip  between  the  ridges. 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river ; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go   on  for  ever. 

I    chatter   over  stony   ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With    willow-weed    and    mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  ma3-  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I   go  on  for  ever. 

I   wind  about  and  in  and  out 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

And  here  and  there  a  foanry  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I   move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 

Among  my  skimming  swallows; 
I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 

Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars ; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses ; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever.  — Lord  Tennyson. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  reported  that  a  Canadian  company  is  manufac- 
turing metallic  magnesium  of  a  higher  quality  than  that 
manufactured  in  Germany.     The  magnesium  is  being 
produced   in   the    form    of   wire,    ribbon,    ingots,    and 
I  powder. 


Henry  Ford,  the  former  non-militant,  is  now  quoted 
as  favoring  universal  military  training.  Our  govern- 
ment must  never  abandon  the  barracks  and  army  camps 
that  are  being  built,  he  said  recently.  Young  Ameri- 
cans need  discipline.  In  this  service  army  the  govern- 
ment can  teach  them  order  and  train  them  to  work. 

A  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  mentality  of  the 
latest  imperial  German  chancellor,  George,  Count  von 
Hertling,  by  the  revelation  in  the  Figaro  that  he  deems 
Grillparzer  greater  than  Goethe.  That  stamps  him,  to 
French  students  of  his  temperament,  as  the  kind  of 
German  who  takes  his  cue  from  Vienna  rather  than 
from  Berlin. 

The  Father  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Thomas  • 
Burt,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  recently.  His 
mental  vigor  is  said  to  be  unimpaired.  He  hears  well, 
writes  without  glasses,  and  walks  on  fine  mornings 
round  Brandling  Park,  where  all  the  healthy  breezes 
of  the  north  are  always  blowing.  His  wife,  to  whom 
he  has  been  married  nearly  fifty-eight  years,  is  still 
active  about  the  house.  Their  three  sons  are  all  con- 
nected directly  or  indirectly  with  the  war. 

General  Armando  Diaz,  whose  name  now  appears 
under  the  official  communiques  in  place  of  that  of  Ca- 
dorna  as  commander  of  Italy's  army,  has  had  a  wide 
experience  of  all  branches  of  the  service.  He  belongs 
to  the  artillery,  but  has  also  had  considerable  infantry 
experience.  He  has  been  secretary  to  three  chiefs  ot 
staff  in  succession — first  to  General  Saletta,  then  to 
General  Pollio,  and  finally  to  General  Cadorna  during 
the  brief  year  of  Cadorna's  service  in  that  capacity 
just  before  Italy  entered  the  war. 

An  English  military  writer  says  that  though  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  the  British  member 
of  the  Allied  War  Council,  "has  not  figured  in  the 
limelight  of  war  correspondents'  telegrams  and  officia 
dispatches,  he  has  played  a  part  in  the  war  of  ine 
timable  importance.  His  reputation  from  his  staff  work 
is  almost  unrivaled,  and  he  is  possessed  of  a  genius 
for  strategy  and  a  foresight  of  coming  events  that  is 
regarded  as  prophetical.  He  has  been  one  of  the  chie 
'brains'  of  our  army  since  the  opening  of  hostilities 
He  is  an  Irishman." 

Frederick  Williams  JlacMonnies,  who  has  modeled 
for  a  group  of  American  men  and  women  who  admire 
France,  the  monument  which  they  and  others  of  their 
countrymen  plan  to  erect  on  the  battlefield  of  the 
Marne,  was  a  Brooklyn  lad  who  was  trained  by  Sain 
Gaudens  and  later  found  his  way  both  to  Munich  ant 
Paris.  In  1886  he  won  the  highest  prize  offered  to 
foreigners  for  sculpture  shown  at  the  chief  Parisia 
exhibit  of  the  year.  The  next  year  he  set  up  his  studio 
in  Paris.  His  first  work,  with  an  American  subject,  to 
attract  attention  was  his  Nathan  Hale,  now  to  be  seen 
in   Xew  York   City. 

Henry  S.  Dennison  of  the  Commercial  Econom) 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense  is  the  Unite( 
States  government's  agent  in  inducing  makers  of  wear 
ing  apparel  to  adjust  their  styles  and  outputs  to  the 
national  needs.  He  has  just  carried  through,  withou 
dissent,  an  agreement  with  garment  manufacturers 
jobbers,  retailers,  dressmakers,  importers,  tailors,  mai 
order  houses,  pattern  makers,  fashion  publishers,  anc 
others  interested  in  the  making  and  selling  of  clothe 
to  restrict  unnecessary  ornamentation  and  unneces 
sary  yardage  of  woolen  fabrics  in  next  season's  gar 
ments  for  women. 

Henri  Bernstein,  whose  play,  "L'Elevation,"  is  one 
of  the  season's  sensations  in  Paris  and  New  York,  ha 
managed  to  combine  with  his  literary  exhortation  ii 
behalf  of  his  country  a  definite  and  actual  participation 
in  the  actual  fighting  of  the  war.  In  the  summer  o 
1914  he  volunteered  for  service.  Unusual  as  this  wa 
for  an  author  of  any  land,  it  was  particularly  so  for  a 
French  author,  for  the  French  government  has  a  senti 
mental  bias  in  favor  of  the  lives  of  the  country' 
famous  literary  men,  and  makes  a  point  of  assigning 
them,  so  far  as  possible,  to  bullet-proof  positions,  botl 
for  their  own  sakes  and  for  France.  He  was  sent  to 
Saloniki  with  the  flying  corps,  where  he  distinguishe( 
himself  for  bravery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  began 
"L'Elevation." 

Boris  Savinkoff,  Russian  minister  of  war  under  the 
Kerensky  regime,  is  described  as  something  of  every 
thing — a  bit  of  a  soldier,  something  of  a  lawyer,  a  goo< 
deal  of  a  politician,  much  of  a  journalist  and  author 
and  he  has  a  touch  of  the  orator  besides.  His  spe 
cialty  is  compromise.  He  makes  no  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  so  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  liberty 
can  be  assured  only  through  a  powerful  army  and  tha 
a  German  victory  would  put  an  end  to  liberty-  in  Russia 
but  never  do  these  views  of  his  conflict  with  his  friend 
ships.  He  adores  Kerensky,  whose  ambassador  fron 
one  faction  to  another  he  had  become.  He  revere 
Korniloff  as  a  military  genius.  He  argues  with  Lenin 
himself,  the  extreme  revolutionist,  and  he  fraternize 
with  Skobeleff,  the  uncompromising  champion  of  the 
workingman.  Yet  Savinkoff  prides  himself  upon 
own  moderation. 
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A  RUSSIAN  HEROINE. 


The    Dramatic    Story    of   Catharin*    Breshkovsky    Told    by 
Herself  and  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

Revolutions  revolve  around  dramatic  figures,  and  the 
Russian  revolution  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Our 
distance  from  and  our  ignorance  of  Russia  have  with- 
held us  from  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  host  of 
names  that  are  an  inspiration  to  the  liberals  in  the  new 
republic  of  the  north,  but  one  of  them  is  well  knowTi 
among  us — Catherine  Breshkovsky,  "Babushka,"  or 
"Granny,"  as  she  is  lovingly  called  by  millions  in  the 
land  of  her  birth.  Even  before  she  came  to  America, 
but  far  more  since  that  time,  our  people  have  watched 
with  solicitude  her  struggle  against  the  government, 
and  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  it  entailed,  culmi- 
nating in  that  long  and  painful  exile  in  northern  Si- 
beria from  wrhich  the  present  revolution  providentially 
released  her.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  hosts 
of  men  and  women  this  little  old  lady  was  the  very 
soul  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  that  as  a 
means  of  alienating  any  vestige  of  sympathy  in  foreign 
lands  the  old  regime  could  not  have  hit  upon  any  more 
effective  than  to  continue  the  persecutions  against  her. 

While  in  America  in  1904  Mme.  Breshkovsky  re- 
newed some  old  acquaintances  and  made  many  new 
ones,  some  of  them  destined  to  become  the  closest  of 
friendships.  One  of  these  was  with  Miss  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell.  to  whom  she  seems  to  have  been  drawn  in- 
stantly. And  it  is  Miss  Blackwell,  with  whom  she 
kept  up  a  correspondence  as  regular  as  prison  surveil- 
lance would  permit  throughout  her  period  of  exile,  who 
has  now  compiled  a  sympathetic  account  of  her  life 
and  activities,  based  upon  her  letters,  upon  some  other 
accounts,  and  upon  what  Mme.  Breshkovsky  related  to 
her. 

Catherine  Verigo  was  born  in  1844  on  an  estate  in 
the  province  of  Vitebsk,  in  Little  Russia.  Her  parents 
were  of  the  class  of  landed  gentry,  and  her  earliest 
recollections  are  of  the  typical  life  of  the  Russian  pro- 
prietor of  the  days  of  serfdom.  The  picture  which 
Miss  Blackwell  draws  of  the  little  girl  amid  these  sur- 
roundings and  of  her  precocious  impressions  of  the 
injustice  and  hardships  of  the  peasants'  lot  is  the  least 
satisfactory  of  the  whole  book,  for  it  shows  her  to  have 
been  something  of  a  prig: 

In  her  childhood  she  was  always  distressed  about  her  in- 
numerable "sins."  "I  would  sin  and  straightway  repent  it," 
she  said.  "My  heart  was  continually  rent  with  grief  over 
ray  misdeeds."  What  were  the  four-year-old  girl's  offenses  ? 
She  would  speak  Russian  when  ordered  to  speak  French,  or 
she  would  sulk  and  pout  when  told  to  be  "nice"  to  her 
brother  and  sister,  or  perhaps,  later,  she  might  refuse  to  learn 
her  grammar  lesson,  which  she  hated.  Her  mother  would 
sermonize  her  till  Katya's  little  heart  "softened  like  butter," 
and  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks.  She  would  go  to 
bed  full  of  good  resolutions,  but  when  the  next  day  came, 
again  she  would  speak  Russian  when  bidden  to  speak  French. 

When  the  children  went  out  to  walk,  Katya  used  to  keep 
apart  from  the  others.  She  loved  solitude.  She  had  a  pas- 
sion  for  scrutinizing  things  and  meditating  over  them.  .  .  . 
She  used  to  run  off  to  the  meadows  and  watch  the  cows 
grazing,  and  tben  go  the  huts  of  the  serfs,  and  mingle  with 
the  peasant  children  and  their  mothers,  studying  their  life, 
and  entering  into  every  peasant  woman's  troubles. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  halo  with  which  to  bedeck 
the  infancy  of  a  really  great  character.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  she  was  a  healthy,  normal  child,  a 
trifle  spoilt  perhaps,  but  showing  forth  a  little  later 
those  characteristics  of  self-analysis  and  of  taking  one's 
self  seriously  which  are  a  peculiarly  Slavic  trait. 

In  the  early  'sixties,  when  Catherine  was  just  past 
seventeen,  she  was  drawn  into  the  current  of  liberalism 
that  swept  over  Russia.  It  was  the  era  of  the  great 
reforms,  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  Enthusiasm  ran 
high  and  every  one  looked  for  the  millennium.  But 
the  economic  conditions  surrounding  the  emancipation 
were  not  satisfactory.  Instead  of  receiving  the  land 
which  they  had  been  working  for  themselves  as  a  free 
gift,  the  peasants  were  allotted  smaller  tracts,  and,  such 
were  the  workings  of  the  commissions  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  great  landholders,  that  in  many  cases 
they  were  given  the  poorer  soil.  In  the  period  of  dis- 
appointment and  disillusion  that  followed,  revolu- 
tionary activity  burst  out  again  in  full  blast. 

The  form  that  it  took  was  unique.  The  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  'seventies  was  not  the  beginning  of 
revolution  in  Russia,  as  one  would  infer  from  Miss 
Blackwell's  account,  which  seeks  to  make  Mme.  Bresh- 
kovsky a  pioneer  in  it,  but  the  movement  called  "going 
down  among  the  people,"  in  which  thousands  of  the 
finest  young  men  and  women  of  Russia  participated, 
marked  a  new  development.  The  idea  was  to  educate 
the  peasants,  to  make  them  realize  the  wrongs  they 
suffered,  and  to  incite  them  to  rebellion.    As  one  looks 

I  back  upon  it  now  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to  do.  In  only 
too  many  instances  did  they  stir  up  riots  and  resistance 
to  the  authorities  that  could  not  possibly  do  any  good 
and  could  only  bring  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  poor 
deluded  peasants  horrible  reprisals. 

Meanwhile  Catherine  had  married  a  fine  young  man 
of  liberal  ideas  named  Breshko-Breshkovsky,  and  had 
borne  him  a  son.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  husband. 
but  he  did  not  have  the  fortitude  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  cause,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  that  her  duty 
was  to  leave  him  and.  join  the  great  movement.  She 
went  to  Kiev  and  here  got  in  touch  with  real  revolu- 
tionists.   Finally  three  of  them  started  out  on  the  road 


together  disguised  as  peasants,  a  man  and  two  women. 
What  must  have  been  the  hardships  of  these  delicately 
nurtured  people  thus  making  their  way  like  tramps 
about  the  country,  working  with  their  own  hands  at 
trades  that  they  had  learned  in  Kiev  for  this  purpose, 
eating  the  coarsest  of  food  or  none  at  all.  sleeping  in 
vermin-infested  hovels,  and  always  with  the  haunting 
fear  that  the  next  day  might  see  them  on  the  way  to 
Siberia  !     Here  is  how  they  worked : 

"I  did  my  organizing  by  night,"  she  said,  in  telling  of  her 
experiences.  "You  desire  a  picture?  A  low  room  with  mud 
floor  and  walls.  Rafters  just  over  your  head,  and  still  higher, 
thatch.  The  room  was  packed  with  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Two  big  fellows  sat  up  on  the  high  brick  stove,  with 
their  dangling  feet  knocking  occasional  applause.  These 
people  had  been  gathered  by  my  host,  a  brave  peasant  whom 
I  had  picked  out,  and  he  in  turn  had  chosen  only  those  whom 
Siberia  could  not  terrify.  I  reminded  them  of  their  floggings  ; 
I  pointed  to  those  who  were  crippled  for  life ;  to  women 
whose  husbands  had  died  under  the  lash  ;  and  when  I  asked 
if  men  were  to  be  forever  flogged,  they  would  cry  out  so 
fiercely  that  the  three  or  four  cattle  in  the  next  room  would 
bellow  and  have  to  be  quieted.  Again  I  would  ask  what 
chance  their  babies  had  of  living,  and  in  reply  some  peasant 
woman  would  tell  how  her  baby  had  died  the  winter  before. 
Why?  I  asked.  Because  they  had  only  the  most  wretched  bits 
of  land.  To  be  free  and  live,  the  people  must  own  the  land ! 
From  my  cloak  I  would  bring  a  book  of  fables  written  to 
teach  our  principles  and  stir  the  love  of  freedom.  And  then, 
far  into  the  night,  the  firelight  showed  a  circle  of  great,  broad 
faces  and  dilated  eyes,  staring  with  all  the  reverence  every 
peasant  has  for  that  mysterious  thing — a  book. 

"Often,  betrayed  by  some  spy,  I  left  a  village  quickly,  be- 
fore completing  my  work.  Then  the  hut  group  was  left  to 
meet  under  a  peasant  who  could  read  aloud  those  wonderful 
fables.  So  they  dreamed,  until  a  few  weeks  later  another 
leader  in  disguise  came  to  them." 

It  was  in  July.  1874,  that  Catherine  set  out  with  her 
companions  to  "go  to  the  people."  In  September  she 
landed  in  the  clutches  of  the  police.  Thereafter,  with 
the  exception  of  one  brief  interval,  her  story  is  one  of 
prison  and  exile  until  the  revolution  of  last  March  set 
her  free  and  placed  her  in  the  forefront  of  Russia's 
heroines  and  martyrs  for  liberty.  For  four  years  she 
languished  in  a  Petrograd  prison  before  trial,  and  when 
she  was  tried  she  was  started  on  that  long  road  into 
Siberia  that  so  many  of  Russia's  brightest  and  most 
enthusiastic  young  men  and  women  have  trod. 

The  description  which  she  gives  of  the  horrors  of 
the  journey,  its  hardships,  the  brutal  guards,  the 
vermin-infested  etapes,  the  companionship  of  hardened 
criminals,  and  the  cold  and  the  hunger  makes  one 
shudder.  There  can  be  no  question  of  her  sincerity 
and  there  is  no  hysteria  about  her  tale.  Such  were 
the  dark  pictures  that  Mr.  George  Kennan  drew  in  his 
"Siberia  and  the  Exile  System."  It  is  only  fair  to 
say,  however,  that  such  hardships  and  cruel  treatment 
were  far  from  universal.  In  general  criminals  were 
kept  apart  from  politicals,  and  the  latter  were  usually 
shown  consideration.  Plenty  of  them  have  given  testi- 
mony of  a  different  sort.  But  the  real  tragedy  was  that 
Russia  in  this  way,  through  the  effort  of  a  corrupt 
bureaucracy  to  protect  itself  from  what  it  believed  to  be 
subversive  ideas,  deprived  itself  every  year  of  thou- 
sands of  those  best  fitted  to  advance  the  cause  of 
civilization.  A  different  treatment  would  have  made 
them  the  most  useful  of  her  citizens  instead  of  martyrs 
to  a  cause  which  itself  was  in  need  of  moderation. 

Many  changes  occurred  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment while  she  remained  in  Siberia,  changes  with 
which  she  was  kept  in  touch  by  the  constantly  arriving 
groups  of  exiles.  Chief  of  these  were  the  development 
of  terrorism  and  the  growth  of  Marxian  socialism. 
She  herself  took  up  socialist  doctrine  with  avidity,  and 
like  the  majority  of  the  later  revolutionists,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  establishment  of  a  socialistic  republic  in 
Russia. 

Mme.  Breshkovsky  is  an  enthusiast  and  a  woman  of 
compelling  personality.  Upon  her  associates  she  made 
a  deep  impression,  both  by  her  faith  in  the  cause 
which  nothing  could  quench  or  dim,  and  by  her  un- 
selfishness and  devotion  to  her  fellow-prisoners  and 
exiles.  Her  fame  ran  through  Russia  and  she  came  to 
be  known  everywhere  by  the  endearing  term  of 
"Babushka,"  or  "Little  Grandmother."  As  such  her 
fame  has  spread  outside  of  Russia  as  well. 

In  1896  her  term  of  exile  came  to  a  close  and  she 
was  allowed  to  return  to  her  home.  After  her  return 
she  spent  some  months  visiting  her  surviving  relatives 
and  old  friends,  whom  she  found  much  changed: 

To  her  surprise,  she  found  that  her  sister  had  aged  more 
rapidly  than  she  had.  She  drew  the  conclusion  that  strong 
mental  occupation  and  interest  are  more  effective  in  pre- 
serving health,  even  under  great  hardships,  than  a  life  of 
comfort  and  luxury.  She  said  of  her  sister's  family :  "They 
were  worried  about  their  coffee ;  they  were  worried  about 
their  garden :  they  were  worried  about  everything.  I  had 
had  no  baggage  for  thirty  years,  and  I  was  not  worried  about 
anything." 

Barbara  Tchaykovsky  wrote  in  after  years  :  "I  remember 
how,  when  she  stayed  with  us,  the  sight  of  her  tiny  hand- 
bag, containing  all  her  worldly  possessions,  made  me  ashamed 
of  attaching  much  important  to  mere  personal  comfort,  while 
men   and   women  were  being   tortured." 

For  several  years  after  her  return  she  traveled  back 
and  forth  over  Russia  carrying  on  the  revolutionary 
propaganda,  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  railroads  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  cover  infinitely  more  ground 
and  save  much  time.  She  had  become  adept  in  her  dis- 
guises and  in  all  the  strategems  used  by  revolutionaries 
to  escape  detection.  In  1900  the  government  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  catch  her,  but  did  not  succeed.  A 
little  later  she  made  her  way  abroad,  and  in  1904  came 


to  America.  Here  she  had  one  of  the  happiest  times 
of  her  life.  She  made  many  devoted  and  sympathetic 
friends,  and  addressed  meetings  that  overflowed  with 
enthusiasm,  especially  those  attended  by  her  own  coun- 
trymen. Her  friends  urged  her  to  remain  and  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  quiet  and  safety  here,  but  the 
call  to  what  she  felt  to  be  her  duty  was  too  strong. 
In  1905  she  was  on  her  way  back  to  Russia  to  take  up 
her  work  again,  carrying  with  her  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  contributed  for  the  cause. 

The  revolution  of  1905,  from  which  so  much  had 
been  expected,  ended  in  reaction.  The  causes  of  this 
reaction  are  not  fairly  stated  by  Miss  Blackwell,  who 
has  only  seen  the  events  of  the  time  through  the  eyes 
of  her  revolutionary  friends.  The  radicals  had  them- 
selves to  blame  for  excesses  and  wild  programmes  that 
alienated  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  moderate 
people  in  Russia,  who  came  to  fear  that  they  were  ex- 
changing King  Log  for  King  Stork.  Babushka  plunged 
at  once  into  her  old  activities  of  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda, knowing  well  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  she  would  again  be  apprehended  by  the  authori- 
ties. She  and  other  noted  leaders  were  arrested  in 
1908  and  imprisoned  in  Petrograd.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  made  in  their  behalf  by  friends  in  this  country, 
but  to  no  avail.  Not  even  was  it  possible  to  have  her 
admitted  to  bail.  Finally  her  day  of  trial  came.  Dr. 
Tchaykovsky  was  tried  at  the  same  time  and  acquitted. 
He  wrote  to  an  American  friend  about  it : 

We  saw  your  old  friend,  shook  her  firm  hands  and  kissed 
her  cheeks.  She  is  as  firm  and  brave  as  ever,  though  her 
strong  body  begins  to  give  way  under  the  pressure  of  age 
and  circumstances.  ...  It  was  a  matter  of  only  two  or 
three  minutes  between  the  verdict  and  the  guards  surrounding 
her. 

The  trial  lasted  two  days,  and  both  days  I  sat  with  her  on 
the  same  bench,  guards  with  drawn  swords  on  both  sides 
of  us. 

When  my  companion  was  asked  what  was  her  profession, 
she  said,  quietly  but  firmly,  "Propagandist  of  socialist  ideas." 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  she  made  several  remarks 
as  to  the  facts,  correcting  the  statements  of  the  indictment 
and  denying  the  lying  statements  of  the  witnesses,  but  always 
admitting  her  participation  in  the  work  of  the  party,  with  an 
air  of  quiet  dignity  and  epic  greatness. 

Oh,  how  painful  it  was  to  see  her  gray  head  and  erect  form 
disappear  among  the  crowd  of  guards  in  the  corridors  of  the 
court !  This,  the  noblest  and  bravest  woman  I  ever  saw, 
thrown  into  the  realm  of  the  downtrodden,  deprived  of  all 
human  rights,  and  subjected  to  the  petty  caprice  of  any  minor 
official  or  jailer !  I  never  saw  her  face  so  radiant  and  so 
proud  as  at  the  moment  of  listening  to  the  verdict. 

Mme.  Breshkovsky  was  exiled  to  a  little  town  on 
the  Lena  River,  in  central  Siberia.  Her  journey  was 
very  different  from  her  first  one.  for  while  she  had 
many  hardships  and  was  under  the  strictest  surveil- 
lance, she  was  the  object  of  loving  admiration  among 
all  politicals,  and  even  of  kind  attentions  from  some  of 
her  guards.  People  waited  eagerly  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  famous  revolutionist.  Settled  in  the  little 
northern  village,  her  health  suffered,  but  her  chief 
worry  was  for  the  suffering  exiles  about  her.  The 
tedium  of  her  enforced  sojourn  in  this  forbidding 
region  was  alleviated  by  letters  from  her  American 
friends,  with  whom  she  corresponded  as  regularly  as 
the  authorities  would  allow.  The  most  charming  part 
of  Miss  Blackwell's  book  is  made  up  of  the  letters 
which  Babushka  wrote  to  her  American  correspondents, 
especially  to  Miss  Blackwell  herself,  whom  she  re- 
garded as  a  daughter.  These  letters  are  vivacious  and 
cheerful,  and  show  the  liveliest  interest  in  social  and 
political  developments  in  the  great  world  outside. 

And  then  came  the  great  transformation.  The  revo- 
lution took  place  and  her  dream  was  realized.  Back 
she  was  brought  as  fast  as  horses  and  trains  could 
bring  her  to  Petrograd  to  share  in  the  great  triumph. 
She  was  the  guest  of  the  state  and  her  journey  was 
one  triumphal  progress  such  as  royalty  might  envy. 
Kerensky  met  her  and  she  was  shown  every  possible 
honor,  even  sitting  as  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Temporary  Parliament. 

But  already  she  began  to  see  the  signs  of  the  gath- 
ering storm  and  warned  her  friends  of  the  dangers  that 
awaited  them  at  the  hands  of  the  designing  and  disloyal 
who  sought  to  mislead  the  simple  with  their  cunning 
words.  She  pleaded  for  unity  and  moderation.  To- 
day it  seems  as  if  another  tragedy  had  overwhelmed 
her,  for  scarcely  has  she  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the 
overturn  for  which  she  gave  a  half-century  of  her 
life  and  suffered  untold  agonies  than  she  has  had  to 
witness  the  new  structure  torn  down  by  a  tyranny 
worse  than  the  old.  She  has  had  to  learn  that  the 
revolution  has  only  begun  and  the  hardest  work  is  still 
ahead.  Let  us  hope  that  she  has  kept  her  sublime 
optimism  and  courage,  and  that  her  influence  may  yet 
be  felt  in  the  struggle.  Otherwise  she  must  feel  that 
all  her  labors  have  only  gone  to  set  loose  forces  that 
have  become  unmanageable  and  that  she  has  been  like 
a  child  playing  with  fire. 

.  Miss  Blackwell's  story  is  a  fascinating  one  and  her 
subject  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  characters  of  the 
century.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the  author's  own 
revolutionary  temperament  and  her  loving  devotion  to 
Mme.  Breshkovsky  have  blinded  her  to  some  of  the 
other  sides  of  Russian  life  and  politics  and  have  tended 
to  an  exaggeration  at  times  that  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  her  argument.  J.  L. 

The  Little  Grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution.    By  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.     Boston 
Brown  &  Co.;  $2  net 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


The  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation reports  clearings  aggregating  $102,- 
243,641.56  for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  De- 
cember 15th,  as  compared  with  $SS, 506,610.88, 
the  total  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
3'ear.  

In  response  to  the  call  of  November  20, 
1917,  the  state  banks  of  California  have  re- 
ported   to    Commissioner    Williams    total    re- 
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sources  aggregating  $993,201,458.37.  Cash  on 
hand  on  that  date  aggregated  $39,802,540.58, 
while  individual  deposits  amounted  to  $S16,- 
766,319.41.  Of  this  amount,  $606,205,440.51 
represent  deposits  in  savings  banks.  Postal 
savings  deposits  now  amount  to  $1,185,076.31. 
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The  condition  of  the  state  banks  is  of  great 
technical  strength. 


United  States  bank  clearings  in  November 
scored  a  record  for  the  month  of  $26,895,- 
754,000,  a  gain  of  $21,112,000  over  the  like 
month  in  1916  and  of  $7,610,500,000  over 
1915.  Excepting  only  New  York,  all  the  big 
cities  show  large  expansion  over  a  year  ago. 
Most  conspicuous  increases  are  those  of  Kan- 
sas City.  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  and  Omaha, 
this  city  riding  safely  in  seventh  place.     It  is 
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notable  that  thirteen  cities  show  clearings  in 
excess  of  $200,000,000,  as  against  ten  cities 
last  year  and  eight  cities  two  years  ago. 


The  money  market  has  relaxed  somewhat 
since  the  November  15th  payment  on  the  gov- 
ernment loan  was  made.  As  about  85  per 
cent,  of  the  allotment  for  the  New  York  dis- 
trict was  paid  in  full  that  factor  is  well  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  situation  looks  clear  for 
the  next  few  months.  Rates  are  easier,  with 
call  money  down  to  about  3  per  cent,  and 
commercial  paper  at  5J^.  Offerings  of  com- 
mercial paper  on  the  market  are  light,  makers 
in  recent  months  having  resorted  to  the  banks 
where  they  have  established  lines  of  credit. 
Time  loans  on  collateral  are  unchanged  at  SlA 
to  6  per  cent.  The  country  has  gone  through 
a  period  of  enormous  transactions  with  re- 
markable ease.  The  regular  trade  of  the 
country  has  been  fully  accommodated,  and  al- 
though the  stock  market  has  been  depressed 
it  has  not  been  because  money  was  not  avail- 
able. There  have  been  ample  reserves  of 
credit   at   all    times. 

Credit  expansion  has  continued,  and  al- 
though it  is  not  excessive  as  compared  with 
the  resources  of  the  banking  system,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  take  careful  notice  of  the 
effect  of  the  government's  borrowing  upon  the 
banking  situation.  Temporary  borrowing  of 
the  banks  for  the  government  loans  is  un- 
doubtedly necessary,  but  the  country  should  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  task  of  paying 
up  as  the  war  proceeds.  The  loans  of  the 
Xew  York  Clearing  House  banks  were  $3,756.- 
000,000  on  August  4th  and  $4,756,000,000  on 
November  17th,  but  declined  to  $4,575,000,000 
on  November  24th.  The  total  earning  assets 
of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks  on  Au- 
gust 3d  were  $374,266,000  and  on  November 
23d  they  were  $979,141,000.  This  period 
covered  the  season  when  bank  loans  always 
go  up,  but  the  expansion  was  due  in  the  main 
to  the  war  financing.  These  figures  should 
be  reduced  before  another  loan  is  brought 
out. 

The  New  York  district  has  paid  up  $950,- 
000,000  of  the  $1,163,000,000  allotted  to  it, 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  drew  on  New 
York  balances  freely  in  making  pa3-ments. 
Arrangements  were  made  by  which  in  some 
instances  New  York  funds  were  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  treasury  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  on  account  of  sub- 
scriptions in  other  districts.  Although  this 
procedure  deprived  the  reserve  banks  of  other 
districts  of  deposits  accredited  to  their  dis- 
tricts the  funds  were  actually  in  New  York, 
and  a  double  transfer  was  thereby  avoided. 
It  is  highly  desirable  in  handling  these  im- 
mense sums  that  book  transfers  shall  be  used 
wherever  possible,  and  the  bulk  of  the  gov- 
ernment's  disbursements   are   made   here. 

The  abstract  of  the  reports  of  national 
banks  for  their  condition  on  September  11, 
1917,  prepared  by  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, gives  the  first  showing  of  reserve  con- 
ditions since  the  new  provisions  or  law  went 
into  effect.  The  figures  show  that  central  re- 
serve banks  had  legal  reserves  averaging 
14.04  per  cent.,  against  13  per  cent  required, 
reserve  city  banks  held  10.33  per  cent.,  against 
10  per  cent  required,  and  country  banks  held 
7.39  per  cent.,  against  7  per  cent,  required. 
Besides  these  reserves  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  they  held  $493,609,000  cash  in  vault 
and  the  net  amount  due  from  other  national 
banks  was  $1,292,000,000.  Country  banks  ap- 
pear to  be  carrying  about  as  much  in  cash  and 
with  their  city  correspondents  as  before.  The 
increase  in  their  deposits  with  the  reserve 
banks  from  June  20th  to  September  11th  was 
from  5.79  per  cent  to  7.39  per  cent 


The  objection  to  a  proposal  for  government 
assistance  to  the  railroads  is  that  in  some 
quarters  it  will  stimulate  the  agitation  for 
government  ownership  and  management  It 
will  be  said  that  if  the  government  is  to  aid 
the  roads  it  should  own  them,  but  that  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  the  government  should  aid  the  companies 
for  the  sake  of  their  shareholders,  but  because 
the  railway  problem  has  become  national  in 
its  scope  and  interest  and  because  the  gov- 
ernment by  its  exercise  of  control  over 
charges,  is  an  essential  factor  in  it  The  at- 
titude of  the  government  affects  the  ability 
of  the  companies  to  finance  themselves  on  the 
scale  required. 

The  people  who  advocate  government  own- 
ership do  so  of  course  in  the  belief  that 
transportation  costs  to  the  public  would  be 
reduced,  but  such  a  result  would  be  contrary 
to  all  experience  in  governmental  manage- 
ment. Furthermore,  and  most  important  of 
all,  it  overlooks  the  value  of  individual  owner- 
ship in  stimulating  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  transportation 
system.  There  is  opportunity  for  initiative 
and  invention  in  railway  operations  as  else- 
where. Changes  are  constantly  being  made. 
They  have  been  revolutionary  in  this  country 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  improvement 
of  locomotives  in  the  last  five  years  has  been 
remarkable.  This  progress  is  stimulated  by 
the  efforts  of  the   companies   to   reduce  their 


,  expenses  and  save  money  to  the  stockholders, 
i  and  it  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  the  pri- 
j  vately-owned  railways  of  the  world  lead  the 
I  government-owned  railways  in  the  adoption  of 
!   such  improvements. 

Germany  affords  an  instructive  comparison 
I  in  the  efficiency  of  state  and  private  manage- 
j  ment  The  German  people  have  shown  great 
enterprise  and  efficiency  in  their  private  in- 
dustries, but  not  in  the  conduct  of  the  state 
railways.  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth,  an  English 
authority7  upon  railways,  who  was  on  this  side 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  special  Canadian  commission 
upon  railways,  was  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce at  Washington,  which  was  considering 
the  railway  question.  He  referred  incidentally 
to  the  Prussian  railway  system  as  follows : 
"While  American  companies  have  revolution- 
ized their  equipment  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion, Prussia  has  clung  to  old  equipment  and 
old  methods.  This  is  typical.  In  all  the  his- 
tory of  railway  development  it  has  been  the 
private  companies  that  have  led  the  way,  the 
state  systems  that  have  brought  up  the  rear. 
Railroading  is  a  progressive  science.  New 
ideas  lead  to  new  inventions,  to  new  plant 
and  methods.  This  means  the  spending  of 
much  new  capital.  The  state  official  mistrusts 
ideas,  pours  cold  water  on  new  inventions  and 
grudges  new  expenditure.  In  practical  opera- 
tion, German  railway  officials  have  taught 
the  railway  world  nothing.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  point  to  a  single  important  inven- 
tion or  improvement,  the  introduction  of 
which  the  world  owes  to  a  state  railway." 
The  argument  for  government  ownership  is 
a  purely  theoretical  one.  It  assumes  that 
the  roads  will  be  operated  by  the  government 
as  efficiently  as  under  private  management, 
but  the  conditions  are  against  that  result 
There  is  a  mystery  about  the  powers  of  the 
government  which  is  misleading  to  many 
people.  The  government  has  the  power  that 
goes  with  authority,  but  it  does  not  have 
the  ability  to  operate  a  farm,  a  factory*,  or  a 
railroad  more  economically  than  private  own- 
ers. On  the  contrary,  the  conditions  under 
which  public  business  must  be  done  place 
government  operations  at  a  disadvantage. 
There  is  a  division  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility, and  a  want  of  continuity  in  policies, 
which  prevent  the  best  results.  The  final  au- 
thority is  with  Congress,  a  constantly  chang- 
ing and  cumbersome  body,  and  everybody  be- 
low Congress  works  under  limitations.  The 
conservation  policy  which  keeps  our  great  re- 
sources in  water-power  tied  up  illustrates  how 
confusion  of  councils  paralyzes  public  ad- 
ministration. The  highest  officials  serve  short 
terms,  and  subordinates  hold  for  life,  with 
promotions  under  the  general  rule  of  seniority. 
Precedent  is  of  enormous  importance,  because 
the  official  who  follows  it  is  protected  from 
criticism,  while  one  who  introduces  innova- 
tions assumes  the  risks  of  failure  without  the 
prospects   of  personal   reward. 

In  short,  the  qualifications  of  the  govern- 
ment are  much  better  for  supervision  and  criti- 
cism than  for  initiative  and  management. 
The  government's  oversight  and  authority  are 
needed  in  dealing  with  the  railway  situation, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  government  to 
assume  all  the  functions  of  a  proprietor.  The 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  results  will 
be  gained  by  combining  public  supervision 
and  cooperation  with  the  flexibility  and  ef- 
ficiency that  are  best  obtained  under  private 
administration. — The  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  

Money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States 
on  December  1st  reached  a  new  high  record 
of  $5,085,370,352,  as  compared  with  $4,824.- 
92S.348  on  November  1st  The  share  for  each 
individual  in  the  country  is  $48.50,  as  against 
$41.73  one  year  ago,  $38.04  two  years  ago, 
$36.40  in  1914,  $35.03  in  1913,  and  $34.64  in 
1912.  

The  total  earnings  of  the  national  banks  of 
the  United  States  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
the  greatest  in  history  as  announced  by  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  amounting  to 
$667,406,000,  an  increase  of  $76,764,000,  or  13 
per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 


The  December  number  of  the  Sperry  Flour 
Family  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  numbers  yet  published  by  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  contains  much  valuable  and  instructive 
information  for  the  housewife. 


While  this  government  and  the  Allies  con- 
tinue to  spend  twenty  billion  dollars  per  an- 
num in  America  for  supplies  financial  condi- 
tions can  not  become  oppressive.  There  is 
so  much  money  in  circulation  that  everybody 
gets  some  of  it  The  buying  power  of  the 
masses  is  larger  than  usual.  Tbe  fact  that 
they  do  not  get  as  much  for  the  money  they 
spend  as  they  formerly  did  does  not  prevent 
them  from  spending.  People  at  large  are. 
without  doubt  shunning  luxuries  and  unneces- 
sary things,  confining  their  buying  to  necessi- 
ties.    This  policy  seems  to  be  general  in  all 
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lines.  People  show  good  sense  in  pursuing 
this  course.  They  realize  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 

The  suspension  of  many  activities  which 
can  be  classed  as  unnecessary  is  not  affecting 
labor  adversely,  because  of  the  immense 
activity  in  other  lines  and  because  of  the  gen- 
eral  labor   shortage. 

Interest  rates,  although  somewhat  higher 
than  during  the  past  year,  are  comparatively 
easy.  Stocks  and  bonds,  for  a  time,  assumed 
a  firmer  tone.  Still  the  market  is  flighty,  and 
a  gain  in  prices  for  a  few  days  is  lost  on  suc- 
ceeding days.  Many  of  the  leading  securities 
upon  the  market  are  sold  at  bargain  rates. 

An  additional  payment  on  Liberty  Bonds, 
called  for  on  November  15th,  did  not  weaken 
the  country's  financial  condition.  Much  of 
the  money  paid  the  government  on  that  date 
remained  with  the  banks  which  qualified  as 
depositaries  until  recently. 

In  the  meantime  the  government's  expendi- 
tures have  been  going  on.  Money  spent  by 
the  government  has  gotten  into  trade  channels 
fast  enough  to  relieve  the  banks  as  they  make 
their  deferred  payments  on  the  Liberty  Bonds, 
thus  avoiding  undue  financial  stringency.  A 
great  deal  of  the  money  to  be  paid  on  Liberty 
Bonds  on  December  15th  will  be  again  left 
with  the  banks,  thus  avoiding  any  immediate 
contraction.  So  many  subscribers  for  the 
bonds  have  alreadj'  paid  their  subscriptions  in 
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255  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


full   that   any   danger    from   the    second    issue 
of  bonds  is  already  past 


A  syndicate  comprised  of  the  Anglo  and 
London  Paris  National  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  others  of  Los  Angeles  recently  was 
awarded  $1,500,000  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict  5   per  cent  bonds. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Imperial  Irri- 
gation District  are  576,600  acres  of  very  pro- 
ductive land.  This  supports  40,000  people, 
including  ten  cities  and  towns,  and  comprises 
practically  all  of  the  populated  and  cultivated 
portion  of  Imperial  County. 

The  Imperial  Irrigation  District  provides 
this  region  with  water  for  domestic  as  well 
as  agricultural  purposes.  A  public  offering  of 
the  above  bonds  is  expected  to  be  made 
shortly.  They  are  exempt  from  the  income 
tax.  

Tuesday's  bank  clearings,  as  reported  by 
the  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion, aggregated  $23,956,881.65,  as  compared 
with  $20,138,601.09,  Monday's  total. 


October  reports  from  176  railroads  of  the 
country  show  net  earnings,  after  deducting 
taxes,  of  $96,931,733,  a  decrease  of  $13,- 
710,190.  It  is  expected  the  President  will 
appoint  a  Federal  administrator  during  the 
holidays. 
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AMERICA  AND  CANADA. 

Major  Charles  W.  Gordon  Outlines  Some  Benefits 
of  the  "War. 

(Picturing  Canada  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
problem  of  reconstructing  the  world  on  principles 
of  peace  and  righteousness,  Major  Charles  \V.  Gor- 
don, more  familiarly  known  as  Ralph  Connor,  dis- 
cussed last  week  with  an  interviewer  for  the  New 
York  Times  the  future  of  America  in  world  poli- 
tics and  the  feeling  of  Canada  for  this  country 
since  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  Major 
Gordon  in  times  of  peace  is  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter in  Winnipeg.  The  author  of  "The  Sky  Pilot" 
and  others  novels  went  to  the  front  a  year  ago 
as  chaplain  with  his  regiment  of  Cambrian  High- 
landers. He  is  now  stationed  in  Canada  on  a 
mission  from  the  imperial  and  Canadian  govern- 
ments and  recently  completed  a  three  months'  trip 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.) 

There  is  a  warm  feeling  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Canada  for  the  United  States. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the 
population  of  both  countries  is  largely  of 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  and  we  have  had  for  years 
so  many  interests  in  common.  Why,  the  most 
significant  fact  in  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  peace  between  the  English-speaking 
peoples  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  world 
war  was  that  on  the  4000  miles  of  boundary 
line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
there  was  not  a  single  fort ! 

Canada  today  is  more  en  rapport  with 
American  ideals  and  more  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  American  views  than  Great  Britain. 
The  British  people  do  not  yet  really  un- 
derstand the  true  heart  of  the  Americans,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  results  of  this  war,  I  fully 
believe,  will  be  a  closer  bond  of  friendship 
and  a  clearer  perception  of  the  individual  re- 
sponsibilities between  these  two  great  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family.  And  that  is  the 
reason  I  say  that  Canada,  despite  all  she  has 
done  in  the  war,  is  just  beginning  her  job  in 
the  struggle,  as  her  destiny  is  to  act  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
Great  Britain. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  four  factors  which 
I  believe  are  leading  naturally  to  this  closer 
union.  They  are :  Race,  language,  the  type 
of  democracy  or  government,  and  religion.  Of 
the  first  it  is  needless  to  say  much,  for  Ameri- 
cans have  always  recognized  their  ancestral 
Anglo-Saxon  affiliation  with  England — at  least 
this  is  true  of  that  large  proportion  sprung 
from  the  pioneers,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
who  settled  here  and  developed  the  country. 
In  respect  to  language,  while  the  British  Em- 
pire embraces  peoples  speaking  over  100  dif- 
ferent tongues,  the  dominating  language,  as 
here,  is  English,  and  from  it  we  have  our 
mutual  interests  in  literature,  thought  and 
ideals.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  both  democracies.  Indeed,  in  one  sense, 
Britain  is  more  democratic  than  the  United 
States,  for  every  department  in  its  govern- 
ment is  more  amenable  to  public  opinion  than 
in  this  country,  where  no  governmental 
changes  can  be  made  except  at  stated  periods. 

In  England  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
we  have  had  two  radical  governmental 
changes.  On  the  subject  of  religion,  while 
we  have  many  so-called  heathen  religions  in 
the  British  Empire,  its  dominating  faith  is 
Christianity*,  as  it  is  here  in  the  United  States. 
Here,  then,  is  a  fourfold  bond  of  unity. 
These  channels  are  already  made,  and  what, 
I  ask,  is  lacking  to  bring  these  two  nations 
closer  together  in  sincerity  and  cordial  un- 
derstanding ? 

America  can  no  longer  go  back  to  her  old- 
time  limitations  of  Western  Hemisphere  re- 
sponsibility.     By    her    entrance    into    the    war 


she  has  assumed  a  responsibility  for  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  great  problem  of  recon- 
struction, so  well  expressed  by  President  Wil- 
son, of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
will  rest  upon  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations.  Since  their  entry  into  the  war 
Americans  are  talking  differently  about  world 
politics,  and  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
bigness  and  broad  vision  of  your  leading  men. 
America  is  already  in  the  Council  of  Nations, 
and  the  voice  of  the  American  people  de- 
mands that  after  the  war  something  be  done 
in  determining  the  destinies  and  fates  of  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  world,  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  independence  of  national  life. 
This  responsibility  does  not  end  with  the 
American  shore.  The  principle  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  will  be  enlarged,  not  abrogated, 
and  England,  as  much  as  the  United  States, 
will  have  her  share  in  enforcing  that  doc- 
trine. 

America  did  not  enter  the  war  solely  to 
uphold  the  principle  that  American  shores 
anywhere  should  be  freed  from  European  ag- 
grandizement, but  that  free  peoples  every- 
where must  be  inviolate  from  any  tyrant,  and 
it  is  this  latter  view  that  America  must  now 
back  up  by  force  and  counsel. 

The  passion  for  freedom  as  exemplified  in 
what  America  is  so  nobly  doing  emphasizes  to 
a  large  degree  the  spiritual  side  of  the  na- 
tional life.  Americans  are  doubtless  recog- 
nizing, as  never  before,  that  materialism  is 
not  the  best  in  life.  Yes,  they  are  recog- 
nizing that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,"  but  by  spiritual  ideals.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  cry  went  up  that  Chris- 
tianity had  collapsed.  What  put  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  war? 
It  was,  at  bottom,  the  ideals  that  religion  had 
nourished  in  their  hearts,  for  it  is  the  spiritual 
that  most  deeply  stirs  the  pulse  and  quickens 
the  blood.  Far  from  being  a  collapse  of  re- 
ligion, the  war  has  revealed  more  strongly 
than  ever  the  true  place  and  value  of  religion 
in  the  community. 

Religion  has  accomplished  three  great 
things  in  the  war.  First,  it  has  emphasized 
anew  the  ideals  of  freedom,  righteousness, 
and  good  faith,  the  three  fundamental  ideals 
of  faith  ;  second,  it  has  given  us  a  new  type 
of  soldier.  In  the  Canadian  and  American 
armies,  especially,  the  old  soldier  type  of  the 
Crimean  and  Peninsular  war  times  has  passed 
away,  and  credit  for  this  new  type  of  warrior 
must  be  given  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  is 
recognized  by  every  high  command.  And, 
third,  religion  has  steadied  and  encouraged 
thousands  of  people  and  has  given  them  a 
new  and  higher  view  of  what  sacrifice  and 
service  mean. 

The  Kaiser  has  taken  God  on  his  staff  and 
made  Him  his  adjutant-general.  Well,  he  has 
his  theory  of  God  and  we  have  ours.  The 
true  test  of  God  is  how  He  affects  man,  what 
the  God-like  influence  is  upon  the  people. 
Our  claim  is  that  every  person  making  up  the 
sum  total  of  humanity  has  his  individual 
rights. 

The  Kaiser's  god  is  a  state.  He  has  no  re- 
gard for  individual  man.  He  will  sacrifice 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  gain  his 
ends,  as  he  did  at  Landrecies,  in  the  retreat 
from  Mons,  when  the  attacking  Germans  be- 
came mixed  up  with  the  opposing  forces  of 
English  and  Irish  regiments  and  the  guns  of 
the  German  artillery  were  turned  upon  the 
whole  mass,  friend  and  foe  alike.  To  the 
German  state  men  mean  nothing.  There  is  a 
verse  in  the  Psalms  which  may  exemplify  my 
point.  It  is,  "Precious  shall  their  blood  be 
in  His  sight."  The  right  government  is  the 
one  that  is  distinguished  by  that  as  the  final 


test  The  religion  that  is  not  merciful  and 
pitiful  to  men  is  the  one  that  the  world  will 
reject.  Humanity  is  the  big  thing,  and  when 
the  war  is  over  all  governments  must  stand 
or  fall  by  their  attitude  toward  the  welfare 
of  humanity. 


^pHERE'S  a  grocery  store  in  Cali- 
fornia that  has  been  selling  Sperry's 
Drifted  Snow  Flour  for  sixty  years. 
There's  only  one  reason  —  it's  found  in 
the  flour.  The  flour  that  makes  good 
with  the  grocer  for  sixty  years  is  the  flour 
that  makes  good  with  the  consumer. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Niagara. 
I. 
Within  the  town  of  Buffalo 
Are  prosy  men  with  leaden  eyes. 
Like  ants  they  worry  to  and  fro, 
(Important  men,  in  Buffalo.) 
But  only  twenty  miles  away 
A  deathless  glory  is  at  play: 
Niagara,   Niagara. 

The  women  buy  their  lace  and  cry: — 

"O   such   a  delicate  design," 

And  over  ostrich    feathers  sigh, 

By  counters  there,   in  Buffalo. 

The  children  haunt  the  trinket  shops. 

They  buy  false-faces,  bells,  and  tops, 

Forgetting  great  Niagara. 

Within   the  town   of  Buffalo 

Are  stores  with  garnets,  sapphires,  pearls. 

Rubies,    emeralds    aglowf — 

Opal  chains  in  Buffalo, 

Cherished  symbols  of  success. 

They  value  not  your  rainbow  dress: — 

Niagara,  Niagara. 

The  shaggy  meaning  of  her  name 
This  Buffalo,   this  recreant  town, 
Sharps  and  lawyers  prune  and  tame: 
Few  pioneers   in    Buffalo; 
Except  young  lovers   flushed   and  fleet 
And  winds  hallooing  down  the  street: 
"Niagara,    Niagara." 

The  journalists  are  sick  of  ink: 

Boy  prodigals  are  lost  in  wine. 

By  night  where  white  and  red  lights  blink, 

The  eyes  of  Death,  in  Buffalo. 

And  only  twenty   miles  away 

Are  starlit  rocks  and   healing  spray: — 

Niagara,    Niagara. 

Above  the  town  a  tiny  bird, 

A  shining  speck  at  sleepy  dawn, 

Forgets  the  ant-hill  so  absurd, 

This  self-important  Buffalo. 

Descending  twenty  miles  away 

He  bathes  his  wings  at  break  of  day — 

Niagara,  Niagara. 

II. 
What  marching  men  of  Buffalo 
Flood   the  streets  in  rash  crusade? 
Fools-to-free-the-world,   they  go, 
Primeval  hearts  from  Buffalo. 
Red  cataracts  of  France  today 
Awake,   three  thousand  miles  away 
An  echo  of  Niagara, 
The  cataract  Niagara. 
-Vachel  Lindsay,   in   "The   Chinese  Nightingale." 
Published   by   the   Macmillan   Company. 


Red-Robed  France. 
The  Huns   stripped  off   my  own   green   gown 

And  left  me  stark  and  bare; 
My  sons,  they  spread  a  red  robe  down 

And  wraped  me  in  it  there. 

The  garb  they  brought  was  red  as  blood — 

The  robe  was  red  as  flame; 
They  veiled  me  in  it  where  I  stood 

And   took  away   my   shame. 

Was  ever  web  so  costly  wove 

Or  warp  so  glorious  spun? 
I'll  wear  no  vestment  prized  above 

That    wide    and    scarlet    one. 

Though  younger  sons,   some  happier  day, 

Weave  me  a  fair  green  gown 
Anew,    or  bid   me   don   array 

Of  corn-ripe  gold  and   brown, 

The  names    dike  beads,  told  one  by  one) 

My  heart  will   still    repeat; 
Will  call,  with  tears,   each  dear,   dear  son 

Whose    red    robe    wrapped    my    feet ! 
Charles    Buxton    Going,    in    Everybody's    Maga- 
zine. 


The  Surgeon. 
What!     Pedro  wounded?     Pedro!     Good  old  scout! 

A  dozen  men  here  owe  their  lives  to  him. 
That  brave,  fine  comrade  of  the  trench  and  march. 

Doing  his  bit  like  any  poilu  griml 

After    the   heaviest   charge,    in   blackest   night, 
He'll  find  a  man  with  just  the  spark  of  life 

Beneath    a    heap    o  f    dead.       Oh,    say,    it's    tough 
That  he,  poor  fellow,  must  endure  the  knife! 

How  did  it  happen?     Flying  shrapnel?     M-m! 

Honest!  if  it  had  gashed  my  own  left  side 
It    could    not    hurt    me    more !      There'll    be    some 
tears, 
If    word    goes    'round    that    he,    old    chum,    has 
died! 

Why,  just  this  morning  he  stood  by  me,  fond. 
Those  big  brown  eyes  so  knowing  and  so  sad! 

He   seemed  to  wonder  at  such  misery — 

That  men  could  fight  and  hate  and  be  so  mad! 

Jack's   holding  him?      On    Billy's  service  coat? 
They're    waiting — and    for    ME? — I've    lost    my 
nerve, 
Though    my    old    knife's   been   true    these    hundred 
times, 
And  done  its  work,  and  never  dared  to  swerve  1 

I    can't!      Let    Jenkins    do    it!      Pedro?      Why    he 
watched 
While   I    was  snatching  just  a   daybreak   nap! 
That    prince    of    Red    Cross  dogs  I      Still — yes— I'll 
go  I 
Brace  up! — and  quick!     For  we  must  save  him, 
dear  old  chap! 
—Ella  A.  Fanning,   in   New   York    Times. 


Why  Have  You  Failed  to  Make  Your  Will  ? 

You  are  anxious  to  provide  properly  for 
the  future  of  those  dependent  on  you,  but 
you  have  failed  to  make  your  will  Why  ? 
Probably  because  you  have  not  considered 
what  is  likely  to  occur  when  there  is  no  will. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  blind  faith  that  the 
law  will  care  for  and  distribute  your  property 
satisfactorily-  but  do  you  know  ?  Are  you 
sure  that  the  property  will  be  managed  and 
apportioned  as  you  wish  ? 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call 
and  talk  over  the  matter  of  having  your 
own  lawyer  write  your  will  and  appointing  a 
competent  executor  and  trustee. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
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French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
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rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
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OFFICERS: 
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The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAl_ 


Capital I  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2.456.fia3.18 

Deposits 6S.714.795.40 


Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Checks 
available  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Buys  and 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange.  Finances  Exports  and 
Imports.  

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

'The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St.,   San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Auocnled  Sitings  Banki  tf  Sin  Fnacuc* 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  2 1st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor  Dement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haigbt  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Blight  and  Beltederc 

Jane:uth.  1917 

Assets •64,666,290.79 

Deposits   fit  .3*1. 120.63 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,1*5.170.16 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 259.642.88 

Number  o£  Depositors 65.717 

For  the  six  months  ending  June 
dividend  to  depositors  of  I  per  i 
was  declared.        Open  Saturdu: 
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Has  a 
well  stocked 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

—a  Book  Department  which  not 

only  aims  to  have  all  books  or 

consequence  as  soon  as 

published, 

but 

is  equipped 

to  render  efficient 

service— courteously. 

—  Mailed  orders  promptly  filled. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Little  Flag. 
This    unpretentious    volume    contains    some 
good  war  verse,  as  good  as  any  we  have  seen, 
and  with  that  touch  of  internationalism  that 
is  sometimes  the  truest  patriotism.     There  is 
also  the  domestic  touch,  as,  for  example : 
"Hade   safe  for  democracy"  seems  mighty  fine, 
But  high-soundin'  politics  aint  in  our  line. 
'Taint  that  made  us  chuck  up  our  jobs  and  enlist 
For  givin'  the  Kaiser  the  taste  of  a  fist, 
But  this   is  the  notion  stowed   under   our  lids: 
We're  makin'  it  safe  for  the  missus  and  kids. 

Of   another    calibre,    and    the    finely    poetic 
one,  is  "The  Green  Blades": 
Adding  the  strength  of  their  blades  to  the  combat, 

Sharpened  for  freedom  and  keen  for  a  blow, 
Forth  from  the  scabbard  of  earth  where  they  rested 

All  the   green  swords  have  been  drawn   on  the 
foe. 

Pressing  and   swaying  in  undulate  masses, 

Over  the  acres  in   mighty  expanse, 
Bright  in  the  sunlight  and  white  in  the  moonlight 

All  the  green  lances  are  riding  for  France. 

Ready  to  fight  in  democracy's  battle, 

Fixed  for  the  thrust  with   a  soldierly  sign. 

Bristling  and  shining  in  phalanx  on  phalanx 
All   the  green  bayonets  point  to  the  Rhine. 

There  are  many  other  poems  just  as  vigor- 
ous and  musical  in  a  little  volume  that  must 
surely  be  added  to  the  war  shelf. 

The  Little  Flag  on  Main  Street.  By  Mc- 
Landburgh  Wilson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  50  cents. 


Odes  to  Trifles. 

Still  another  book  of  soldier  verse  and  in 
becomingly  lightsome  vein.  The  author  is  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  tragedy  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  humor.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
his  workmanship : 

Then  Ben  and  Slim  went  for  officers*  jobs 

(How    they   love    a    Sam    Browne   belt!) 
Now  I   guess   I   could  beat   'em  both  out  of  sight 
In   holding  my  men  in  the  thick  of  a  fight. 
But  I  only  just  know  how  to  read  and  write, 

And    I'm   damned    if  I    ever   spelt. 
But  Een  has  dropped  an  "h"  in  his  life, 
And  I've  seen  him  eat  his  peas  with  his  knife. 
And  the  other  guy.  Slim,  has  some  land  of  a  wife, 

And  that's  where  the  pinch  is  felt. 

Presently  we  shall  have  an  anthology  of  sol- 
diers' verse  and  some  pages  in  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  reserved  for  R.  M.  Eassie. 

Odes  to  Tbiflf.s.  By  R.  M.  Eassie.  New  York: 
John   Lane   Company. 


Familiar  'Ways. 
These  essays  by  Margaret  Sherwood  have 
been  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Scribner's  Magazine,  and  the  Vassar  Alumna 
Quarterly.  There  are  fifteen  of  them,  and 
they  relate  to  the  gentler  aspects  of  life  and 
therefore  carry  an  appeal  to  the  ruminative 
and  reflecting  order  of  mind.  Margaret  Sher- 
wood is  a  lover  of  the  country  and  of  gar- 
dens. There  are  few  who  write  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  comradeship  for  the  silent  things  or 
with  whom  the  silent  things  seem  so  com- 
municative. Her  essays  are  restful  and  con- 
solatory to  those  who  must  know  the  finer 
aspects  of  nature  by  proxy. 

Familiar  Ways.     By  Margaret  Sherwood.     Bos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25. 


Maeterlinck. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Teixeira 
de  Mattos  for  many  admirable  translations  of 
Mr.  Maeterlinck's  works,  and  now  he  places 
us  under  an  additional  obligation  by  this  vol- 
ume of  essays  entitled  "The  Light  Beyond." 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  war 
essays.  That  is  to  say  they  have  the  war  as  a 
more  rr  less  distinct  background.  The  au- 
thor c  insiders  the  nature  of  death  and  he 
asks    -imself,    not    only    if   the   dead    survive, 

.  i*  they  communicate  with  the  living.     His 

:    .sions  on   survival  are,  to   say  the  least 

little  nebulous.    He  is  not  sure  if  they 

-ser\j  their  identity  or  if  we  may  only  re- 


gard them  as  living  in  the  loving  memories 
of  their  survivors.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
survival  at  all,  and  it  would  be  almost  an  in- 
sult to  offer  such  a  hope  to  bereavement.  But 
the  author  has  doubts  as  to  the  "communica- 
tions" of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  Why 
are  they  so  trivial,  so  commonplace  ?  Why  do 
the  dead  seem  now  to  rejoice  in  the  little- 
nesses that  they  would  have  avoided  while 
alive  ? 

There  are  sixteen  essays  in  all,  but  we  may 
doubt  if  they  will  appeal  to  the  reader  with 
the  persuasiveness  that  Mr.  Maeterlinck  was 
wont  to  command.  Mr.  Maeterlinck  seems  to 
have  become  "scientific."  He  talks  too  much 
of  the  subconscious,  he  uses  the  meaningless 
jargon  of  psychic  research  somewhat  too 
freely.  If  he  has  gained  in  intellect  he  has 
lost  in   intuition. 

The  author  dismisses  most  of  the  well- 
known  war  prophecies  as  lacking  authenticity, 
but  he  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  prediction 
of  the  Rector  of  Ars,  which  was  published 
in  1862  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  por- 
tion. After  dealing  with  the  war  of  1870. 
the  rector  continues : 

The  enemies  will  not  go  altogether;  they 
will  return  again  and  destroy  everything  upon 
their  passage;  we  shall  not  resist  them,  but 
will  allow  them  to  advance;  and,  after  that, 
we  shall  cut  off  their  provisions  and  make 
them  suffer  great  losses.  They  will  retreat 
towards  their  own  count ry ;  we  shall  follow 
them,  and  there  will  be  hardly  any  who  re- 
turn home.  Then  we  shall  take  back  all  that 
they  took  from  us  and  much  more. 

As  for  the  date  of  the  event,  it  is  stated 
definitely  and  rather  strikingly  in  these 
words : 

They  will  want  to  canonize  me,  but  there 
will  not  be  time. 

The  preliminaries  to  the  canonization  of 
the  Rector  of  Ars  were  begun  in  July,  1914. 
but  were  abandoned  because  of  the  war. 

The  Light  Beyond.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;   $2. 


Asphalt. 
Orrick  Johns  has  won  some  attention  as  a 
writer  and  a  poet,  although  we  are  told  that 
at  present  he  is  in  the  advertising  business 
— lucky  man.  But  here  we  have  a  volume 
of  his  collected  verse,  a  modest  volume  of 
114  pages  that  the  student  of  modernism 
in  poetry  may  glance  at  with  some  interest. 
Mr.  Johns*  poems  are  of  the  usual  popular 
magazine  type,  although  above  the  average 
in  workmanship.  He  has  a  certain  magic 
with  words.  He  makes  them  glitter.  But  his 
writings  have  the  common  defect  of  an  over- 
emphasis upon  the  minutia? — usually  squalid — 
of  the  street.  They  have  no  background  of 
the  moral  permanences,  no  persistent  vi- 
tality. The  magazines  would  not  have  taken 
them  if  they  had.  For  example: 
Joinal,  Evenin'  Joinal! 

Warships  off  de  coast! 
Give    de    guy    his    change,    Sam — 

Mister,  here's  your  Post. 
Gawd,   but   it's   gittin'   cold, — 
Say,  is  all  dem  Masses  sold? 
Guess  dat  sheet  has  took  a  hold — 
Freezin',  aint  it  most? 

Sometimes,  indeed  often,  we  have  a  better 
note,  but  it  is  always  a  note  of  paganism. 
Mr.  Johns  deals  mainly  in  tangibles.  He 
worships    things — hard    things    like    "asphalt." 

Asphalt.  By  Orrick  Johns.  New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf;  $1.25. 

A  Rackham  Book. 
Among  sumptuous  presentation  volumes — 
probably  not  so  numerous  this  year  as  usual 
— comes  "The  Romance  of  King  Arthur," 
abridged  from  "Mallory's  Morte  d' Arthur"  by 
Alfred  W.  Pollard,  and  with  illustrations  by 
Arthur  Rackham.  Nothing  need  be  said  oi 
the  text  except  that  Mr.  Pollard  has  done  his 
work  in  the  way  expected  of  him  and  that  it 
is  printed  in  the  most  comfortable  type  upon 
large  pages.  Nor  need  anything  be  said  of 
Mr.  Rackham's  illustrations  except  that  six- 
teen of  them  are  colored  and  seven  plain. 
Mr.  Rackham  never  disappoints.  Every  pic- 
ture is  a  revelation. 

The  Romance  of  King  Arthur.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan    Company;   $2.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

In  "The  Angel  of  Christmas"  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company;  75  cents)  Stella  George 
Stern  Perry  has  written  seven  Christmas 
stories,  or  visions,  with  a  sort  of  social  moral. 
There  are  some  pleasing  illustrations  in  color. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  "Com- 
pendium of  Natal  Astrology  and  Universal 
Ephemeris,"  by  Herbert  T.  Waite.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  simple  and  practical  handbook" 
that  puts  the  "astounding  truths"  of  astrology 
within  reach  of  all.     Price,  $2. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  published 
"Tales  of  Washington  Irving's  Alhambra," 
simplified  by  Leila  H.  Cheney  so  as  to  bring 
some  of  these  slendid  stories  within  reach  of 
the  child's  mind.  The  little  book  is  illus- 
trated in  color  by  George  Hood. 

"Uncle  Sam's  Boy  at  War."  by  Oscar 
Phelps  Austin  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1),  de- 
scribes   how    Dan    Paterson    went    to    Europe 


with  a  consignment  of  horses,  and  what  he 
saw  there.  Ostensibly  a  book  for  boys,  we 
have  a  competent  sketch  of  life  at  the  front 
and  one  that  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
those  who  wish  for  serious  knowledge  on  the 
art  and  practice  of  war. 

"A  Little  Book  for  Christmas,"  by  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.25),  is  well  described  by  its  sub-title,  which 
says  that  it  contains  "a  greeting,  a  word  of 
advice,  some  personal  adventures,  a  carol,  a 
meditation,  and  three  Christmas  stories  for 
all  ages." 

The  "Oz"  books  by  L.  Frank  Baum  are  so 
well  known  that  it  is  enough  to  announce  a 
new  one,  entitled  "The  Lost  Princess  of  Oz," 
just  published  by  the  Reilly  &  Britton  Com- 
pany. It  is  in  every  way  equal  to  its  prede- 
cessors and  with  the  same  liberality  and  excel- 
lence of  illustrations  in  line  and  color. 

"The  Blue  Heron's  Feather,"  by  Rupert  Sar- 
gent Holland  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company ; 
$1.25),  is  a  story  of  a  Dutch  boy  in  the  Ameri- 
can colony  of  New  Netherland.  Peter  Tap- 
pan  joins  the  Mohawk  Indians  and  shares 
their  adventurous  life,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  a  capital  and  wholesome  story  for  boys. 

Dot  is  a  little  orphan  girl  whose  life  as  the 
household  drudge  of  a  washerwoman  is  very 
hard  until  she  finds  a  ticket  to  a  lecture  on 
"Santa  Claus  Land" — really  the  north  land  of 
the  Eskimos.  Then  we  hear  all  about  it. 
It  is  told  in  "Santa  Claus'  House,"  by  Flor- 
ence Irwin,  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  have  published  "Holi- 
day Plays  for  Home,  School,  and  Settlement," 
by  Virginia  Olcott  ($1).  The  eight  plays  in 
this  volume  are  expressed  in  simple  lan- 
guage, are  easily  memorized  and  require  but 
few  inexpensive  settings  and  costumes.  They 
are  marked  by  the  same  originality  that  made 
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the  author's  previous  volume  so  acceptable. 
There  is  a  distinct  demand  for  children's  plays 
suitable  for  holiday  presentation,  which  is  ably 
met  by  Miss  Olcott's  new  book.  There  are 
numerous   illustrations  in  line  and  color. 

"The  Boys'  Book  of  Scouts,"  by  Percy 
Keese  Fitzhugh  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;  $1.25),  contains  twenty  chapters,  each 
devoted  to  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of 
American  history,  men  whose  virtues  are 
worthy  of  emulation  by  the  boy  scout.  They 
include  Crockett,  Houston,  Carson,  Cody, 
Boone,  and  Custer,  and  others  equally  worthy 
of  memory  and  imitation. 


CHRISTMAS  CHEER  FOR  CAMP  AND  HOME 

This  Is  the  Book  for  Your  Soldier  Boy 
HOW  TO  LIVE  AT  THE  FRONT 

By  Hector  MacQuarrie,  B.  A..  Cantab. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Royal  Field  Artillery 

"A  Masterpiece." — New  York  Sun. 

"Second  Lieutenant  MacQuarrie  .  .  .  tells  you  all  about  it  with  open  mind 
and  open  heart,  and  an  honesty  and  fervor  that  represents  the  finest  kind  of 
message  that  any  one  from  'over  there'  who  has  been  in  it  can  bring.  .  .  . 
And  the  young  soldier  will  like  the  information,  the  manliness  and  the  broth»r- 
liness  that  inspire  these  pages  and  make  the  volume  a  true  vade  mecum  in  these 
days  of  trial  and  tribulation."— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Every  American 
must  read  this  remarkable  book  if  he  wishes  to  know  the  truth  about  war  con- 
ditions.   12  illastrations.    $1.25  net. 


IF  I  WERE  TWENTY-ONE, 


by  William  Maxwell,  appeals  to 
everv  man,  old  or  young.  Filled 
with  a  wealth  of  pointed  anecdote  and  clever  allusion.  The  humor  is  delightful 
and  the  business  wisdom  which  it  contains  is  of  the  practical  kind.  A  snappy 
book  with  a  punch.    12  illustrations.    $1.25  net. 

OLD   ROADS   OUT  OF   PHILADELPHIA,  ^rii°hnThTe 

old  roads  out  of  Philadelphia  are  the  most  historic  in  America.  Profuse  illus- 
trations and  suggestive  test  mark  the  book  as  a  prize  for  the  automobilist.  walker 
and  historian.    117  illustrations  and  a  map.    Handsome  binding.    $4.00  net. 

THF  TWirF  AMFRTCAN  by  Eleanor  M.  Ingram.  A  cracking 
HIE,      IVYltL    AiVlHiU^API,    novel    fQr    tbege    dayg    jn    whieJl    lhe 

United  States  is  taking  a  part  in  the  world's  politics.  The  author  of  "FROM 
THE  CAR  BEHIND"  has  written  a  delightful  story  of  the  hero  who  wins  fame 
and  fortune  in  South  America  and  woos  the  girl  in  New  York.  Illustrated  in 
color.    $1.35  net. 

THE    RACCOON    LAKE    MYSTERY,  |rOD£>InPhMi>nrA 

MASON  BRANT  detective  story,  thrilling  to  the  nth  degree,  with  an  undercurrent 
of  delightful  humor  and  a  background  of  nature  in  the  raw  at  a  wilderness  camp. 
There  is  also  a  double  love  affair  which  alone  would  make  the  success  of  any 
novel.    This  is  a  book  with  real  character.    Illustrated  in  color.    $1.35  net. 


NANCY  FIRST  AND  LAST, 


by   Amy  E.  Blanchard.    A  novel. 

romantic  and  wholesome,  with 
scenes  laid  in  two  continents.  A  thoroughly  fascinating  story.  A  splendid  gift 
for  young  women.    5  illustrations.    $1.25  net. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Water  Babies,  by  Charles  Kings- 
ley.  Every  nursery 
library  should  contain  a  copy  of  this 
classic  story  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  beautifully  illustrated  edi- 
tion than  this  new  one  in  the  Stories 
All  Children  Love  Seriei.  Thf  colored 
pictures  are  bewitching.    $1.35  net. 

Opening  the  West  With  Lewis 
and  Clark,  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  This 
new  7  rail  Blazer  con- 
tains adventure  and  plenty  of  it.  true 
history  and  fascinating  romance.  It 
tells  of  a  boy's  journey  upon  the  Ore- 
gon Trail  with  Lewis  and  Clark  Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net. 

The    Blue    Heron's    Feather, 

by  Rupert  Sargent  Holland.  A  fasci- 
nating story  of  the  adventures  of  a 
young  Dutch  boy  who,  in  the  days  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant.  comes  to  New  Am- 
sterdam to  win  his  fortune.  Hlus- 
trated.    $1.25. 

Winona  of  Camp  Karonva. 
by  Margaret  Widdemer.  A  charming 
account  of  the  work  and  play  of  a 
group  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  By  the 
author  of  "WINONA  OF  THE  CAMP 
FIRE."     Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 


The  Greyfurs'  Neighbors  and 
The  Adventures  of  the  Greyfur 
Family  are  two  delightful  books  that 
will  appeal  to  every  child. 
24  colored  pictures  in  each  book,  show- 
ing the  adventures  of  wood  mice,  squir- 
rels and  other  creatures  of  the  field  and 
forest.  Told  by  Vera  Nyce.  Pictured 
by  Helene  Nyce.    50  cents  net. 

Tales     of     Irving's    Alhambra, 

illustrated  in  color,  is  the  new  volume 
in  the  Children's  Classics,  a  de?ervedlv 
popular  series  for  little  folks.  50  cents 
net. 

Tell    Me   a    Story    Picture   Book 

Fairies  and  Goblins  From 
Storyland 

Boys  and   Girls    From  Storyland 

Simplified  by  Lelia  H.  Cheney,  are 
three  unexcelled  story  and  picture 
books  for  the  children  with  which 
father,  mother  and  the  little  ones  may 
journey  into  the  bright  world  of  ad- 
venture. Each  bonk  has  24  pictures  in 
color  by  Maria  L.  Kirk. 

Each  50  cents  net 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Epic  of  Poland. 

In  these  mighty  days,  when  it  may  well  be 
that  we  shall  shortly  see  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  liberties  and  glory  of  Poland,  it  is 
timely  that  "Pan  Tadeusz,"  the  crowning  work 
of  the  greatest  of  Polish  poets,  Adam  Mickie- 
wicz, should  appear  in  English  guise.  For 
nearly  a  century  this  epic  poem  has  occupied 
the  chief  place  in  the  hearts  of  Poles  as 
the  chief  ornament  of  their  brilliant  litera- 
ture. Written  of  a  period,  1811-12,  long  after 
such  epics  of  other  peoples,  it  has  the  flavor 
of  the   true   epic   of  earlier  days. 

To  have  translated  it  into  English  verse 
would  have  been  too  much  to  ask.  To  put  it 
into  fluent  prose,  scholarly  but  not  pedantic, 
has  been  the  grateful  task  of  Professor  Noyes. 
In  his  translation  he  has  endeavored  to  retain 
the  flavor  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  original 
and  to  avoid  the  stilted  style  that  frequently 
accompanies  attempts  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  accurate  scholarship. 

The  story  is  a  living  picture  of  the  times, 
of  times  in  which  Mickiewicz  was  a  young 
man  and  played  a  part.  The  characters  are 
real  men  and  women,  and  the  life  of  Lithuania, 
with  its  romance  and  adventure,  is  graphically 
portrayed.  The  epic  of  Pan  Tadeusz  or  the 
last  foray  in  Lithuania  is  worth  while  to  the 
English  reader,  not  only  because  of  the  part 
it  has  played  in  all  modern  Polish  culture, 
but  because  of  the  story's  own  intrinsic  in- 
terest. The  translator  has  introduced  his 
work  with  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  great 
poet,  and  has  elucidated  the  text  with  copious 
notes. 

Pan  Tadeusz.  By  Adam  Mickiewicz.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Polish  by  Professor  George  R. 
Noyes.  -  New  York  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.25 
net. 


The  Journal  of  a  Submarine  Commander. 

Those  who  read  with  a  thrill  the  "Adven- 
tures of  the  U-202"  will  be  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  more  prosaic  if  more  authentic 
narrative  of  Commander  von  Forstner.  But 
the  latter  story  is  thrilling  enough  even  if 
its  method  is  less  dramatic.  Mrs.  Codman, 
the  translator,  has  given  us  an  abridgement 
of  the  original,  and  presumably  has  selected 
the  most  interesting  parts,  but  for  the  lay 
reader  a  disproportionate  amount  of  space 
has  been  given  to  technical  detail  and  me- 
chanical  description. 

Nevertheless  the  tale  which  the  submarine 
commander  tells  of  a  trip  of  commerce  de- 
stroying, culminating  in  the  capture  and 
bringing  into  port  of  two  large  Dutch  mer- 
chant vessels,  is  well  worth  publication.  Two 
things  stand  out  in  this  account ;  the  help- 
lessness of  vessels  against  submarine  attack 
during  the  early  months  of  the  war,  and  the 
peculiar  psychology  of  officers  subordinated 
to  the  demands  of  the  German  machine. 

The  introduction  by  Mr.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, Jr.,  is  hardly  apposite.  It  is  a  valuable 
technical  commentary  on  the  submarine,  its 
possibilities,  and  the  means  of  meeting  its 
menace  by  an  acknowledged  authority,  but  it 
would  have  served  better  to  have  accompa- 
nied a  regular  manual  of  the  submarine. 

The  Journal  of  Submarine  Commander  von 
Forstner.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Russell  Codman. 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1  net. 


The  Problem  of  Unemployment. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  of  Columbia  University  for  the  publi- 
cation of  many  valuable  studies  in  the  fields 
of  history,  economics,  and  public  law.  Fre- 
quently these  studies  are  the  intensive  work 
of  specialists  comprising  investigations  the 
results  of  which  would  not  be  easily  acces- 
sible were  it  not  for  this  valuable  university 
press.  A  case  in  point  is  the  publication  of 
"Contemporary  Theories  of  Unemployment," 
by  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Mills,  a  noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  a  branch  of  economic  study  that 
is  of  very  great  importance  at  the  present 
time. 

The  task  which  Dr.  Mills  has  set  himself  is 
not  the  off-hand  solution  of  the  problem  of 
unemployment ;  it  is  the  analysis  and  syn- 
thetizing  of  all  the  best  thought  and  data  on 
the  subject.  It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  every 
man  interested  in  public  affairs  should  read 
by  way  of  preparation  for  clear  thought  on 
such  a  topic.  It  is  a  corrective  for  that  pe- 
culiarly American  habit   of  settling  economic 


questions  by  introspection  and  reliance  on  as- 
sumed general  principles,  instead  of  by  scien- 
tific method.  Within  the  field  of  his  studies 
Dr.  Mills  includes  such  phases  as  the  de- 
velopment of  English  theories  of  the  causes 
of  unemployment,  loss  and  lack  of  industrial 
quality,  the  casual  laborer,  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment, cycles  of  business  and  industrial  depres- 
sion, migratory  labor,  and  other  topics.  His 
work  is  characterized  by  clarity  and  simplicity 
and  likewise  by  freedom  from  any  tendency  to 
dogmatize. 

Contemporary  Theories  of  Unemployment  and 
of  Unemployment  Relief.  By  Frederick  C. 
Mills.  Columbia  University  Studies  in  Political 
Science.  Volume  LXXIX,  No.  1.  New  York: 
Columbia   University;    $1.50. 


The  Well  of  English. 
Mr.  Surges  Johnson  would  have  us  write 
good  English,  and  as  his  own  English  is  irre- 
proachable we  are  willing  enough  to  sit  at  his 
feet  and  learn  first  principles.  It  is  first  prin- 
ciples that  he  gives  us.  He  does  not  ask  us 
to  correct  faulty  sentences  or  to  detect  ob- 
scure misdeeds.  He  tells  us  why  we  write 
clumsily  and  obscurely,  and  he  is  not  too  se- 
vere upon  us,  seeing  that  most  of  our  criminal 
tendencies  in  this  respect  were  carefully 
imparted  to  us  at  school.  Loose  writing  pro- 
ceeds, of  course,  from  loose  thinking,  from 
false  standards,  from  poverty  of  language, 
and  from  a  vicious  avoidance  of  direct  and 
abbreviated  utterance.  But  we  will  let  Mr. 
Johnson  speak  for  himself.  No  one  who 
hears  him  can  escape  at  least  the  desire  to 
reform. 

The  Well  of  English  and  the  Bucket.  By 
Burges  Johnson.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1.25. 


The  Boy  Scouts'  Year  Book. 

No  movement  today  is  more  useful  and 
wholesome  than  that  started  by  General  Sir 
Baden  Powell  under  the  name  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  It  not  only  fits  in  with  the  aspirations 
and  instincts  of  the  normal  boy,  but  it  also 
supplements  home  and  school  training  in  a 
most  admirable  manner.  Of  its  practical  value 
in  time  of  national  emergency  we  are  all  wit- 
nesses. In  addition  to  the  regular  books  of 
instruction  and  periodical  publications,  a  year 
book  is  issued,  and  the  1917  edition,  edited 
by  Franklin  K.  Mathews,  is  a  remarkable  com- 
pendium of  the  information  that  every  boy 
wants  to  know.  Fortunate  indeed  are  the 
boys  of  today  to  be  thus  provided  for. 

The  Boy-  Scouts'  Year  Book.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  new  edition  of  Victor  Chapman's  "Let- 
ters from  France"  has  just  been  published. 
This  book  is  finding  wide  popularity  because 
of  the  accurate  picture  which  it  gives  of  the 
life  of  the  airman  in  the  war.  Chapman  was 
one  of  the  first  Americans  to  offer  his  service 
and,  as  it  proved,  his  life  in  the  Allied  cause. 

Major  Granville  Fortescue's  "France  Bears 
the  Burden"  has  been  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  The  work  is  provided  with 
a  foreword  by  his  excellency,  the  high  com- 
missioner of  France,  M.  Andrew  Tardieu.  In 
the  course  of  his  comment  M.  Tardieu  says 
that  special  value  is  attached  to  Major  Fortes- 
cue's  writing  by  the  fact  that  from  his  own 
observations  and  experiences  he  develops  a 
picture  of  the  whole  subject- 
Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  who  since 
closing  her  house  in  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  living  in  New  York,  has  gone  to 
Camp  Sherman,  where  her  husband,  Dr.  Stan- 
ley M.  Rinehart,  is  stationed.  Mrs.  Rinehart 
will  shortly  begin  work  on  a  new  long  novel 
which  will  be  published,  probably  next  fall, 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Herman  Gastrell  Seely,  the  author  of  "A 
Son  of  the  City,"  is  a  Chicago  newspaper  man, 
and  he  says  he  wrote  his  extraordinary  psy- 
chological study  of  boy  life  in  the  city  soon 
after  emerging  from  his  own  boyhood.  "It 
came  easy  then,"  he  added.  When,  however, 
he  approached  the  manuscript  later  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  few  changes  he  found  he 
could  no  longer  write  in  that  vein,  the  in- 
spirational mood  having  passed  evidently  for 
all  time. 

Lieutenant  Harry  A.  Franck,  author  of 
"Vagabonding  Down  the  Andes,"  a  new  Cen- 
tury Company  book,  has  been  assigned  to 
headquarters  duty  with  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  somewhere  in  France. 

The  author  of  "I  Accuse"  is  a  German  who 
had  been  holding  high  rank  in  the  government 
service,  whose  identity  has  been  vigorously 
sought  by  his  many  German  critics,  and 
against  whom  a  thousand  poisonous  slanders 
have  been  set  in   circulation. 

Apparently  the  publishers  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  have  discovered  the  absurdity 
of  the  general  custom  of  issuing  magazines 
from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  or  more  ahead 
of  the  date  of  publication.  Beginning  with 
the  January,  1918,  number  that  magazine  will 
appear  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  instead 
of  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month,  as  here- 
tofore. 


New   Books  Received. 

A  New  Basis  for  Social  Progress.  By  Wil- 
liam C.  White  and  Louis  J.  Heath.  Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25. 

For  social  workers  and  educators. 

Songs  of  a  Mother.     Bv  Marietta  M.  Andrews. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Prince   Melody  in   Music  Land.     By  Elizabeth 
Simpson-     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.25. 
Musical   fairy  tales  for  musical  children. 

The  Twice  American.     By  Eleanor  M.  Ingram. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1. 
A  novel. 

League    of    Nations.      By    Theodore    Marburg. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  50  cents. 
A  history  of  the  movement. 

Golden  Songs  of  the  Golden  State.  Selected 
by  Marguerite  Wilkinson.  Chicago:  A  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Love  Stories  of  Court  Beauties.  By  Fran- 
zisca  Baroness  von  Hedemann.  New  York:  George 
H.    Doran   Company;   $3. 

Some  pages  of  romantic  history. 

Colonial  Virginia.  By  Mary  Newton  Stanard. 
Philadelphia:  J.    B.  Lippincott  Company;  $6. 

Its  people  and  customs.  With  ninety-three  illus- 
trations.    A  limited  edition. 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  By  Robert 
Dick  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons;    $3.50. 

A  discussion  of  the  historial  questions. 

A  Lady's  Life  in  tee  Rocky  Mountains.  By 
Isabella  L.  Bird.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $1.50. 

Experiences  in  the  early  'seventies. 

This  Country  of  Ours.  By  H.  E.  Marshall. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2.50. 

The  story  of  the  United  States. 

The  Winds  of  the  World.     By  Talbot  Mundy. 
Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;   $1.50. 
A  war  story  of  India. 

The     Greyfur's     Neighbors.      Told     by     Vera 
Nyce.      Philadelphia :   J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 
With  illustrations. 

Letters  from  John  Holmes  to  James  Russell 
Lowell  and   Others.      Edited  by  William  Roscoe 


MISS  KELLEY 

Individual    Business    Instruction 

and  SECRETARIAL  SERVICE 

1801  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Telephones  Prospect  4697— Prospect  3620 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

Marion  L_  Chamberlain,  A.  M-,  Principal 
1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

ACCREDITED 
Sixth  Year   Opened  September  5,  1917 

Playgrounds  for  supervised  play. 
Telephone  Prospect  250 
GEO.  SABINE  POTTER.  Head  Master 


Thayer.       Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Company; 
$2.50. 

With    an   introduction  by   Alice   31.    Longfellow. 

Boys  and  Girls  from  Storyhnd.  Simplified  by 
Leila  H.  Cheney.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Issued  in  Picture  and  Story  Series. 

Fairies  and  Goblins  from  Storylaxd.  Simpli- 
fied by  Leila  H.  Cheney.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott   Company. 

Issued  in  Picture  and  Story  Series. 

Tell  Me  a  Story  Picture  Book.  Simplified 
by  Leila  H.  Cheney.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

Issued  in  Picture  and  Story  Series. 

The  Poems  of  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
Edited  by  Clinton  Scollard.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $5. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Songs    of   the    Stalwart.      By    Grantland   Rice, 
Xew  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1. 
A  volume  of  verse. 


SING   FAT 

CO. 

A  MERRY  XMAS  and 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

to  ALL 

Sing  Fat  Co.,   Chinatown;    Sing  Fat  Co.,   Geary  and   Grant  Ave.,   San  Francisco,   and  Sing  Fat 
Co.,    615    South    Broadway,    Los   Angeles,    has   the    reputation    of    having   everything   in   Oriental 
goods  marked  in  plain  English  figures.     When  in  doubt  what  to  purchase,  give  a  Sing  Fat  Co. 
Merchandise   Order   for  any  amount,  good   at   any  time   in   any  of  Sing  Fat   Co.'s  three  stores. 
Mail  orders  will  be  promptly  and  carefully  filled  and  money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Both   in  Service  Aloft 

The  man  on  the  fighting  top  of  the  battleship  and  the  telephone  lineman  are  both  essential 
factors  in  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  lookout  on  the  warship  sweeps  the  horizon  with  his  binoculars  and  upon  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  gathers  may  depend  victory  or  defeat. 

The  lineman  is  one  of  a  great  army  of  telephone  workers  who  guard  the  lines  of  tele- 
phone communication  covering  the  country,  by  means  of  which  our  war  chiefs  at  Washing- 
ton direct  the  vast  military   and   industrial   activity   of  the   Nation. 

The  man  in  the  fighting  top  represents  the  mighty  armed  forces  of  the  Republic. 

The  man  on  the  telephone  pole  is  typical  of  the  vast  army  of  industrial  workers  whose 
loyal  service  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  ultimate  victory. 

The  man  on  the  pole  is  one  of  the  great  Bell  army  which  is  animated  throughout  by 
the  spirit  of  service,  and  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  in  the  present  great  emergency 
have  enabled  ns  to  meet  all  government  requirements  for  telephone  service  without  serious 
impairment  of  the  commercial  service. 


THE  PACIFIC  TELEPHONE 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 


There  is  sufficient  variety  on  the  Orpheum 
bill  of  the  week  to  keep  the  vaudeville  au- 
dience appeased,  although  there  are  two  Jazz 
bands  and  two  playlets  with  child  heroines. 
Miss  Gordone  opens  the  bill  with  her 
poses  plastxques,  a  line  of  entertainment  that 
used  to  make  a  pronounced  appeal ;  however, 
the  girls  nowadays  uncover  themselves  so 
liberally  that  one  need  not  have  recourse  to 
the  classic  pose  in  order  to  show  one's  shape. 
Miss  Gordone  is  a  fine  young  woman  built  on 
the  generous  scale  of  many  of  the  women  in 
the  Grecian  antique  marbles.  She  is  not  the 
best  in  her  line  and  there  are  faults  in  the 
details  of  her  act.  The  lights  are  too  red, 
the  colors  do  not  blend,  she  overelaborates 
her  poses,  and  she  should  not  have  put  elec- 
tric lights  inside  the  clusters  of  grapes. 
Nevertheless  the  merits  outweigh  the  faults 
and  the  act  was  interesting  and  enjoyable. 
The  Great  Jazz  Band  is  the  principal  attrac- 
tion of  the  week.  Jazz  permeated  the  entire 
troupe.  The  saxophonist  went  down  to  Plu- 
tonian depths  of  tone,  the  pianist  hopped  up 
and  down  in  his  seat  like  hot  corn  in  a  corn- 
popper  ;  the  saxophone  and  the  oboe  had  play- 
ful contest  in  Jazz  variety;  while  Fanchon  of 
the  light  heels  lured  Marco,  the  violinist!  into 
madly  and  competitively  rotating  as  he  played. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  Jazzful  perform- 
ance. 

The  Ushers  are  back  again  and  popular  as 
ever  in  "Fagan's  Decision."  Fannie  Usher 
plays  the  little  tenement  waif  so  well  that  she 
induces  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that  she  is 
rather  well-grown  for  the  job  ;  which,  by  the 
way,  we  were  quite  unable  to  do  with  Miss 
Rempel's  altogether  too  womanly  "Ashes"  in 
"Just  Around  the  Corner."  Claud  Usher,  as 
ever,   is    admirably   simple   in   manner,    and    I 


feel  convinced  that  Spareribs  is  still  unrecon- 
ciled to  the  drama,  for  his  interesting  counte- 
nance seems  to  express  the  same  seated  sor- 
row as  of  yore. 

Herbert  Williams,  as  the  nuttiest  nut  that 
ever  was,  satisfied  the  typical  vaudevillians, 
and  so  did  Willie  Weston  with  his  songs  and 
stories  diversified  by  a  catch  phrase  at  the 
crucial  moment.  But  was  it  good  taste  to 
make  a  joke  of  a  soldier  lying  in  his  blood? 
One  doesn't  like  to  be  squeamish,  but  while 
some  laughed  I  heard  a  quick,  sharp  note  of 
protest  from  some  woman  who  had  been  trying 
to  forget  and  had  this  sudden  reminder  in  a 
most  unpleasant  form. 

A  lot  of  the  Jazz  on  the  programme  must 
have  spilled  over  to  Billie  Montgomery,  who 
with  his  partner,  George  Perry,  furnished  an 
act  that  was  a  long  and  well-sustained  effer- 
vescence of  fun  and  nonsense. 

Ralph  Dunbar's  "Tennessee  Ten,"  a  group 
of  darky  performers,  gave  songs,  dances,  and 
antics  characterized  by  a  monkey-like  agility 
and  that  primitive  sense  of  humor  which  char- 
acterizes the  darky  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
The  "Tennesee  Ten"  sang  some  of  the  fa- 
miliar old  songs ;  songs  to  which  the  American 
public  always  remains  constant,  but  which  we 
should  have  enjoyed  more  if  they  had  not 
been  executed  with  an  alarmingly  slow  tempo 
that  made  them  add  appreciably  to  the  length 
of  the  performance. 


"THE  MIKADO"  REDIVIVUS. 

The  Little  Theatre  on  Clay  Street  has  a 
habit  of  having  surprises  up  its  sleeve.  The 
latest  and  one  of  the  biggest  is  the  proved 
ability  of  its  company  to  give  a  really  excel- 
lent and  well-balanced  performance  in  bur- 
lesque opera.  For  not  only  musically  is 
their  performance  of  "The  Mikado"  highly 
commendable  and  most  enjoyable,  but  the 
spirit  of  burlesque  with  which  it  is  done  is 
unexpectedly  fresh,  lively,  and  authentic 
Reginald  Travers  as  Ko-Ko  has  proved  to  be 
another  surprise,  for  our  old  friend,  the  Lord 
High  Executioner,  is  with  us  again  in  flesh 
and  spirit  From  the  moment  of  Ko-Ko's  ex- 
tremely effective  entrance  the  humor  of  the 
impersonation  is  steadily  cumulative.  It  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  burlesquerie  done  with 
a  physical  abandon  that  keeps  abreast  with 
the  player's  mood  of  thorough  surrender  to 
the  demands  of  Ko-Ko's  role.  For  the  actor 
goes  through  the  devious  pacings  and 
dancings  of  Ko-Ko  with  such  energy  and 
agility  that  one  carries  away  a  concept  of 
Ko-Ko  very'  much  in  the  air,  the  folds  of  his 


bifurcated  garments  fluttering  madly  in  a  very 
ecstasy  of  terpsichorean  abandonment.  Mr. 
Travers  delivers  Ko-Ko's  vocal  numbers  from 
a  comedian  standpoint,  half  speaking  and  half 
singing  them.  A  finished  vocalist  he  does  not 
pretend  to  be,  but  he  has  a  big,  strong  voice, 
a  pronounced  sense  of  rhythm,  and  a  natural 
instinct  for  correctness  of  pitch. 

The  male  side  of  the  cast  is  particularly 
strong  in  voices.  Robert  W.  Adams  as  Pish- 
Tush  sings  the  prologue  in  a  very  agreeable 
baritone.  Rafaele  Brunnetto  also  has  a 
notably  fine,  virile  baritone,  while  his  imper- 
sonation of  the  haughty  Pooh-Bah  bears  com- 
parison with  memorable  ones  of  the  past,  and 
like  Mr.  Travers'  Ko-Ko,  is  inspired  with 
the  genuine  spirit  of  burlesque.  For  this 
young  actor  delivered  the  sounding  periods  of 
Pooh-Bah  with  an  appreciation  of  their 
humorous  possibilities  worthy  of  a  veteran. 

Mr.  Rainey's  Nanki-Poo  is  a  charming  rep- 
resentation, the  young  actor's  youth,  boyish 
charm,  and  natural  grace  all  contributing  at- 
tractions to  the  role,  which  his  native  intelli- 
gence as  a  player  has  impelled  him  to  pitch 
in  exactly  the  right  key;  for  his  Nanki-Poo 
is  played  with  that  delightful  effect  of  non- 
chalance, designed  by  Gilbert  to  burlesque  the 
hero  of  light  opera  whose  deeds  are  despe- 
rate, but  who  remains  serenely  insouciant, 
no  matter  what  scurvy  tricks  Fate  may  deal 
him. 

Sidney  Schlesinger's  Mikado  fulfills  all  the 
traditional  requirements,  and  all  these  players 
read  their  lines  like  practiced  professionals; 
no  small  feat  in  Gilbertian  comedy. 

The  women,  too,  in  the  cast  are  thoroughly 
up  to  the  mark.  Florence  Drake  Leroy  as 
Yum-Yum  sings  with  style,  and  reads  her 
lines  in  the  proper  spirit  of  burlesque.  In 
the  ungrateful  role  of  Katisha  Mrs.  Detrick 
acquits  herself  to  admiration,  playing  an  ex- 
cellent second  to  Ko-Ko,  and  getting  out  of 
the  part  all  of  the  humor  that  it  offers.  And 
that  is  saying  much,  for  Katisha  is  one  of  the 
least  intrinsically  humorous  of  the  Gilbertian 
roles,  the  fact  that  they  gave  her  a  serious 
aria — which,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Detrick  sang 
extremely  well — showing  how  difficult,  nay 
impossible,  it  was  to  preserve  the  Katisha 
burlesque  on  a  sustained  pitch. 

In  this  astonishingly  meritorious  produc- 
tion they  have  an  excellent  chorus,  the  seven 
men  surprising  by  -the  fullness  of  their  con- 
certed volume,  while  the  girl  chorus,  which 
numbers  about  ten,  contributes  remarkably 
fresh,  sweet  voices.  The  costumes,  too,  are 
worn  gracefully,  the  simpler  ones  pleasing  by 
the    harmony    of    the    general    design,    while 
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several    worn   by    the    principals    are    exceed- 
ingly handsome. 

Of  course  we  must  not  forget  that  profes- 
sionals had  a  hand  in  bringing  about  a  pro- 
duction of  such  finish  and  style,  George  E. 
Lask  of  old  Tivoli  fame  having  directed  it, 
Harry  Wood  Brown  serving  as  musical  di- 
rector, while  Elmer  Stanley  Hader  designed 
the  scenery,  which  is  Japanesque  in  spirit 
and  supplies  an  appropriate  esthetic  back- 
ground for  the  stage  pictures  and  groupings 
of  the  beautiful  opera.  But  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  structure  lies  in  the  impulse  of 
a  group  of  gifted  and  intelligent  people  to 
express  themselves  on  the  stage  without  ven- 
turing into  the  taxing  demands  of  the  pro- 
fessional life.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  will 
eventually  arrive  there,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  will  ever  be  so  happy  when  they 
slave  for  the  regular  public  as  they  are  now, 
doing  their  part  and  doing  it  well,  toward 
helping  on  the  "little  theatre"  movement. 


ST.  FRANCIS  LITTLE  THEATRE. 


If  it  were  not  that  Rupert  Brooke  were 
given  as  the  name  of  the  author  it  would  be 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  poet  had  written 
"Lithuania."  No  doubt  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  by  the  young  writer  as  to  the  depths 
of  bestiality  into  which  the  lower  order  of 
human  beings  sink  when  suffering  from  pov- 
erty, want,  and  squalor  are  quite  correct. 
But  it  is  the  province  of  the  poet  to  point 
out  to  us  a  survival  of  the  divine  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  even  against  such  adverse  condi- 
tions. Gorky  and  Dostoievsky  would  never 
have  given  such  unsympathetic  pictures  of 
the  Lithuanian  peasants,  and  no  doubt  Rupert 
Brooke  did  not  feel  unsympathetic.  But  there 
is  not  a  single  point  of  inspiration  in  the  play 


Christmas  Activities  in  Oakland 
Always  Center  at  Capwells 

The  whole  store  is  now  one  big  showroom  of  gifts.     It  was  never  so  cheery,  its  Christmas  spirit 
never  so  infectious  as  now.     Our  Christmas  service  is  prompt  and  efficient. 


Christmas 
Handkerchiefs 

Every  gift -list  includes  Handkerchiefs,  or  should, 
because  no  one — man,  woman  or  child — can  ever  have 
too  many.  Thousands  of  Handkerchiefs  in  dozons  of 
styles  now  in  readiness  for  holiday  shoppers.  Handker- 
chief from  Ireland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Ma- 
deira Islands,  as  well  as  our  own  country — 

WOMEN'S  HANDKERCHIEFS.... 5c  to  $3.50 

MEN'S  HANDKERCHIEFS 25c  to  $1.00 

CHILDREN'S  HANDKERCHIEFS.... 5c to  50c 

First  Floor 

LIBERTY  BONDS 

Customers  wishing  to  make  purchases 
with  Liberty  Bonds  may  make  arrange- 
ments to  do  so  at  Main  Office  on  Fourth 
Floor. 

MERCHANDISE  ORDERS 

A  Capwell  Merchandise  Order  solves 
all  doubts  and  insures  the  quality  of  the 
gift.  Issued  in  any  amount — good  in 
any  department. 

SHOP  EARLY 


Toys 


Toys  by  the  thousands  for  the  kiddies.  Trains,  animals, 
dolls,  engines,  wheel  goods,  games,  sewing  sets — every- 
thing that  the  heart  of  a  little  boy  or  girl  could  desire  to 
play  with. 

Santa  Claus  here  every  day  to  entertain  the  children. 

Red  Cedar  Boxes 

Made  of  finest  selected  Florida  cedar.    Cabinet  work 
most  artistic.     Some  decorated  with  brass  trappings  and 
brass  nails.     Among  them  is  a  special  chest  at  $16.50, 
made  nine  inches  high  to  slip  under  couch  or  bed. 
Other  prices  $14.50  to  $25 

Third  Floor 

Gift  Furniture 

Smoking  Stands $4  to  $7.50 

Sewing  Cabinets  and  Tables  of  mahogany  or  burl  red- 
wood  $7.50,  $14.50  and  $17.50 

Reading  Tables  with  adjustable  book  rest $9.50 

Tea    Wagons    in    Colonial    and    William    and    Mary 
styles $14.50,  $20  to  $25 


Suggestive  List 


Capwells 

Clay,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets 


Oakland 


Beautiful  Furs 

Silk  Petticoats 

Novelty  Jewelry 

Bedding 

Linens  and  Towels 

Stationery 

Books 

Neckwear' 

Men's  Furnishings 

Blouses 

Sweaters 

Silk  Negligees 

Japanese  Kimonos 

Muslin  Underwear 

Crepe  de  Chine  Lingerie 

Camisoles 


Umbrellas 

Gloves 

Silk  Hosiery 

Kayser  Silk  Underwear 

Christmas  Cards 

Waist  and  Dress  Patterns 

Children's  Gift  Novelties 

Gilt  Furniture 

Gift  Perfumes 

Evening  Scarfs 

Fans 

Skating  Sets 

Art  Needlework  Novelties 

Slippers 

Hair  Bows 

Gift  Towels 


And  hundreds  of  other  useful 
and  practical  gifts 
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for  actors  to  seize  on.  True,  the  son  returns 
to  his  childhood's  home,  his  pocket  full  of 
money  and  his  heart  full  of  generous  inten- 
tions. But  the  author  was  halting  in  trying 
to  express  the  good  intentions  of  the  son, 
and  at  one  point  in  the  play  seemed  to  be 
animating  him  with  the  motives  of  a  white- 
slaver.  It  was  a  minor  breach  of  tactfulness, 
for  the  whole  play,  through  its  deficiency  of 
normal  feeling,  failed  to  convince.  By  being 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  creating  a  beauti- 
ful family  atmosphere,  this  same  company  was 
most  successful  in  expressing  the  horror,  the 
terror,  and  the  catastrophe  which  resulted  in 
"The  Monkey's  Paw." 

In  "Lithuania"  it  was  sheer,  unadulterated 
horror.  But  somehow  it  didn't  seem  to  go. 
The  players  were  quite  unable  to  imagine 
themselves  so  utterly  divested  of  natural  feel- 
ing, and  since  they  couldn't,  we  didn't.  And 
so,  although  the  piece  was  played  most  care- 
fully, with  every  attention  paid  to  impressive 
pauses,  to  bloodcurdling  whisperings,  and  to 
horrifying  suggestion,  the  horror  didn't  ma- 
terialize. 

"Saving  Abbie"  is  founded  on  truth ;  such 
truth  as  dwells  in  the  shallow  nature  of  the 
pseudo-reformer  who  is  in  the  work  only  for 
the  self-importance  she  can  get  out  of  it. 

"A  Morning  of  Sunshine"  is  the  pretty  and 
appropriate  title  of  a  pleasant  little  play  trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish,  in  which  Miss  Sul- 
livan and  Mr.  Maitland  agreeably  played  the 
roles  of  an  ancient  coquette  and  a  venerable 
beau  who  meet  in  their  old,  old  age  after 
many  decades  have  passed  following  the  love- 
making  of  their  youth.  The  two  players  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  effacing  the  evidences  of 
their  own  youth,  and  gave  a  pretty  touch  01 
playfulness  and  reminiscent  fragrance  to  the 
flirtation   of  the  venerable  pair. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY. 


The  third  concert  given  this  season  by 
the  Chamber  Music  Society  took  place  on 
Tuesday  evening  in  the  Italian  Room  of  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  Three  delightfully  har- 
monious numbers,  each  played  with  an  ex- 
quisite artistry,  comprised  the  programme. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  quartet  for  strings 
in  B  flat  major,  by  Beethoven,  op.  18,  No.  6. 
The  second  number,  a  suite  for  flute,  violin, 
and  piano  (Goosens,  op.  6),  gave  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  finished  technic  of  Elias 
Hecht,  flutist,  to  whom  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  owes  its  being.  Mr.  Hecht's  audience 
was  warmly  appreciative  of  his  music.  A 
Saint-Saens  trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello 
completed  the  programme.     Each  of  the  men 


Columbia 

Theatre 

NEXT  FRIDAY 

AFT.  and 

SUNDAY  AFT. 

DEC.  30 

Tickets  ©2,  $1.50,  $1,  on  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 
Co..  Kohler  &  Chase  and  Theatre. 

Mason  and  Hamlin  Piano. 

MAUD    POWELL 

American  Violinist 

Sunday  Aft.,  Jan.  6 — Friday  Aft.,  Jan.  11 

Same  prices.     MAIL  ORDERS  to  S.  C.  Oppen- 
heimer.  Mgr..  care  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co. 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz  -  -  —  Conductor. 

6th  Sunday  Symphony  Concert 

HAROLD  SAVER,  Soloist 

Cort  Theatre 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  DEC.  23,  at  2:30  Sharp 
Programme — Symphony   No.    8    (Unfinished), 
Schubert ;    Concerto    for    Pianoforte,    A  minor, 
Schumann   (Harold  Bauer) ;  Tone  Poem,  "Don 
Juan,"    Richard    Strauss. 

Prices — Sunday,    50c,    75c,    $1;   box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.     Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
except  concert  day;   at  Cort  concert  day  only. 
Next — Jan.   4-6,   7th  Pair   Symphonies. 


St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club 

Direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Maitland 

Colonial  Ballroom,  Hotel  St.  Francis 

Desires  to  state  that  the  matinees  which  are 
given  once  a  week  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  a 
company  of  professional  players  are  open  to 
the  public.  Three  playlets  by  the  world's  best 
authors  are  given  on  each  programme. 


ADMISSION,    ONE    DOLLAR 


Evening  performances  are  for  members 
only.  Application  for  membership  can  be  made 
to  the  committee,  Room  875,  St.  Francis 
Hotel. 


who  form  the  membership  of  this  very  select  I 
coterie  of  musicians  is  an  artist.     The  roster 
includes    Louis    Persinger,    director    and    first 
violin ;    Louis    Ford,    second    violin ;    Horace 
Britt,  violoncello  ;  Gyula  Ormay,  piano  ;  Louis 
Rovinsky,     viola,     and     Elias     Hecht,     flute.  ' 
Nathan    Firestone,    whose    name    will    be    re-  i 
membered   on    former   programmes,    has    been 
called  to  the  colors.  M.  M.  G. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Harold  Bauer,  one  of  the  world's  really 
great  pianists,  famous  alike  for  his  work  on 
the  recital  platform  and  in  concerto,  will  be 
soloist  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred 
Hertz,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  23d,  when  the  second  con- 
cert of  the  sixth  pair  of  symphonies  will  be 
given.  The  programme  will  be  identical  with 
that  offered  on  Friday,  when  Bauer  gave 
Schumann's  Concerto  for  pianoforte  in  A 
minor. 

The  other  numbers  are  Schubert's  Eighth 
Symphony  in  B  minor  and  Richard  Strauss' 
"Don  Juan."  Conductor  Hertz'  interpreta- 
tion of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  will  open 
the  concert.  Prices  for  the  Sunday  event 
will  be  popular. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Musical  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco  that  no  concerts 
will  be  given  during  the  holiday  season.  The 
next  events  are  scheduled  for  Friday  after- 
noon, January  4th,  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  6th,  when  Conductor  Hertz  will  con- 
duct the  seventh  pair  of  regular  symphonies. 

Concertmaster  Louis  Persinger  will  be  so- 
loist, playing  the  most  popular  of  all  violin 
concertos,  Mendelssohn's  E  minor. 

The  programme  for  the  seventh  pair  will 
also  include  Richard  Wagner's  "A  Faust 
Overture"    and   Beethoven's    Fifth    Symphony. 


"Canary  Cottage  "  at  the  Cort. 

More  elaborate  even  than  before,  Oliver 
Morosco's  most  popular  musical  farce,  "Ca- 
nary Cottage,"  comes  to  the  Cort  Theatre  on 
Monday  night,  December  24th,  as  that  play- 
house's holiday  offering.  With  its  joyful 
book  and  lilting  music,,  its  picturesque  set- 
tings and  costumery,  its  gay  comedians  and 
pretty  girls,  "Canary  Cottage"  should  prove 
an  ideal  attraction  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  To  meet  the  demand  for  seats  special 
matinees  will  be  given  on  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Days  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Wednesday   and  Saturday  matinees. 

The  "typical  Morosco  cast"  will  be  found 
to  contain  such  favorites  as  Herbert  Cort- 
hell,  Charles  Ruggles,  Dorothy  Webb,  Grace 
Ellsworth,  Mae  Bronte,  Lillian  Boardman, 
James  Dunn,  William  Naughton,  the  Ergotti 
Lilliputians,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  cho- 
rus of  "canaries"  will  naturally  be  a  feature 
of  the  production,  as  will  be  the  special 
orchestra  with  its  saxophones,  banjos,  and 
other  unusual  orchestral  instruments. 


Final  Week  of  Mitzi  in  "Pom-Pom." 
The  star  Mitzi  and  the  brilliant  musical 
comedy,  "Pom-Pom,"  will  be  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  a  final  week  commencing  with 
Sunday  night,  December  23d.  The  engage- 
ment is  to  come  to  a  close  with  the  perform- 
ance  on  Saturday  night,  the  29th. 

The  vivacious  Mitzi  has  won  all  San  Fran- 
cisco with  her  performance  in  "Pom-Pom," 
and  the  box-office  results  are  extremely  pleas- 
ing to  Henry  W.  Savage,  who  has  sent  to  San 
Francisco  a  complete  and  inviting  production. 
"Pom-Pom"  bears  the  Savage  trade-mark 
and  that  mark  has  been  fully  lived  up  to. 
The  chorus,  ballet,  and  orchestra  are  all  that 
could  be  desired  and  help  to  round  out  the 
completeness  of  the  attraction.  Matinees  will 
be  given  Christmas  Day  and  Saturday  only. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 

The  Orpheum  will  present  next  week  a 
great  new   Christmas  bill. 

Jack  Wyatt's  Scotch  Lads  and  Lassies, 
eleven  in  number,  sound  the  pipes,  tap  the 
drums,  dance  the  Highland  fling,  and  sing 
their  own  folk  songs.  Their  engagement  is 
for  one  week  only. 

Charles  Withers  and  company  in  the  four- 
act  travesty  melodrama,  "For  Pity's  Sake," 
divide  the  headline  honors.  A  traveling  the- 
atrical company  play  good  old  melodrama  in 
a  remodeled  barn  known  as  Cy  Splivin's 
Opera  House.  The  crafty  villain,  the  tearful 
heroine,  and  the  handsome  hero  are  all  in 
evidence  and  they  all  deliver  the  "ancient 
goods"  in  such  a  perfectly  serious  manner 
that  the  result  is  admirable. 

Jim  and  Betty  Morgan,  who  sing  songs  of 
their  own  composition,  have  already  estab- 
lished themselves  firmly  in  popular  favor. 
Among  their  most  successful  compositions  are 
"Don't  Bite  the  Hand  That  Is  Feeding  You" 
and  "Cleopatra   Had  a  Jazz  Band." 

Herbert  Clifton,  who  won  great  favor  in 
the  London  music  halls  and  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  features  of  the  Ziegfeld  Fol- 
lies of  1914,  will  present  his  travesties  of  the 


weaker  sex.  Mr.  Clifton  is  not  a  female  im- 
personator, but  is  a  burlesquer  of  female  im- 
personators. He  assumes  feminine  attire 
ranging  from  the  most  gorgeous  creations 
down  to  the  gingham  of  a  scrubwoman. 

Edwin  George  will  be  seen  in  "A  Comedy 
of  Errors."  George  is  really  a  clever  juggler, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  his  act  he  invariably 
blunders  and  the  manner  in  which  he  does 
proves  him  an  excellent  comedian. 

Over  a  dozen  dogs  and  a  number  of  cats, 
pigeons,  and  roosters  comprise  the  pupils 
graduated  by  Professor  F.  F.  Herbert  from 
his  domestic  animal  college. 

The  only  holdovers  will  be  Billie  Mont- 
gomery'' and  George  Perry  and  Fanchon  and 
Marco  with  their  famous  Jazz  Band. 


The  Players"  Club. 

The  success  of  "The  Mikado,"  presented 
by  the  Players'  Club  in  the  Little  Theatre 
at  3209  Clay  Street,  has  been  so  extraordi- 
nary that  additional  performances  are  to  be 
given  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  were 
unable  to  witness  the  production.  These  per- 
formances will  be  given  beginning  December 
26th  and  will  continue  until  the  30th.  A 
matinee  will  also  be  given  Saturday  after- 
noon that  children  may  be  able  to  see  it. 

Public  interest  has  been  so  keen  in  the  re- 
vival of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  that 
the  club  is  planning  to  produce  another  in  the 
near  future. 

The  present  opera  has  been  staged  under 
the  direction  of  George  Lask,  who  for  many 
years  was  stage  director  of  the  old  Tivoli 
Opera  House.  

Mme.Jeanne  lomelli  to  Give  Concerts. 

Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli,  the  dramatic  soprano 
of  the  Manhattan  and  Metropolitan  Opera 
Houses,  also  Covent  Garden,  London,  has 
changed  the  dates  of  her  concerts  at  the 
Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
to  Thursday  night,  December  27th,  and  Thurs- 
day night,  January-  3d.  Therefore  Mme.  Jo- 
melli will  have  the  honor  of  singing  in  San 
Francisco  the  last  concert  of  the  year  1917 
and  the  first  concert  of  the  year  1918. 

Mme.  Jomelli  made  this  change  in  dates  in 
order  that  she  could  give  her  every  effort  to 
the  Christmas  Eve  festival  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium,  of  which  she  is  the  star.  The 
programmes  that  Mme.  Jomelli  will  give  in 
the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis on  the  nights  of  December  27th  and  Jan- 
uary 3d  are  all  that  the  most  exacting  could 
desire,  embracing  as  they  do  the  very  best 
numbers  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  song. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  Jomelli  concerts, 
and  one  which  will  be  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city,  will  be  that  during  the 
intermission,  which  will  be  extended  to  fifteen 
minutes,  refreshments  may  be  procured  in  the 
Italian  Room,  which  adjoins  the  Colonial 
Ballroom.  Also  after  the  concert  those  who 
attend  will  have  the  privilege  of  meeting 
Mme.  Jomelli  personally. 


Harold  Bauer's  Recitals. 
Harold  Bauer,  whose  position  is  well  recog- 
nized by  students  of  the  piano,  is  to  offer  two 
programmes  at  his  recitals,  which  will  be 
given  in  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  next  Fri- 
day afternoon,  December  2Sth,  and  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  December  30th.  At  his  first 
recital  Mr.  Bauer  will  play  the  following  list 
of   important  works: 

Sonata  in  F  minor,  op.   5 Brahms 

Scenes    from   Childhood Schumann 

The    Sunken    Cathedral Debussy 

The  Hills    of    Anacapri Debussy 

Paganini  etude  No.  2,  E  flat Liszt 

Nocturne,   F  sharp,  op.    15 Chopin 

Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor,  op.  39 Chopin 

At  the  second  recital  a  programme  of  equal 
importance  includes : 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  op.  35 

Mendelssohn 

Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  81 Beethoven 

Woodland  Scenes    Schumann 

Rhapsody  in  B  minor,  op.  79 Brahms 

Ballade  in  A  flat,  op.  47 Chopin 

Tickets  for  the  Bauer  recitals  will  be  on 
sale  Monday  morning  at  the  usual  box-offices. 
The  recitals  are  under  the  management  of 
Selby  C.   Oppenheimer. 


"Turn  to  the  Right"  Coming  to  the  Columbia. 
Following  Mitzi  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Monday  night,  December  31st,  will  be  seen 
"Turn  to  the  Right,"  the  comedy-drama  sen- 
sation which  has  established  Winchell  Smith 
and  John  L.  Golden  as  America's  most  promis- 
ing firm  of  producers.  The  organization 
which  played  a  nine  months'  engagement  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  Chicago,  will  be  seen 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  are  Ralph  Morgan,  Barry 
McCormack,  William  Foran,  James  Huntley, 
Philip  Bishop,  Charles  W.  Goodrich,  Gene 
Lewis,  Mabel  Bert,  Ethel  Ramey,  Helen  Col- 
lier, and  Dorothy  Betts.  The  story  deals  with 
the  power  of  a  mother's  influence  to  restore 
to  the  straight  path  a  son  who  has  erred 
through  the  lure  of  the  rnce-track.  Of  course 
the  boy  has  a  sweetheart,  as  sweet  and  gentle 
in  a  way  as  the  mother,  and  then  there  is  a 


Site  (Sulton  $ heaaani 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

On*  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  id«a  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


pair  of  crooks,  crafty  but  amiable,  and  after 
watching  them  "put  it  over"  on  the  town  skin- 
flint the  audience  is  glad  to  see  them  succumb 
to  the  influence  of  their  surroundings  and  es- 
tablish themselves  as  reputable  business  men. 


De  Gogorza  to  Give  Recitals. 
On  Sunday  afternoons  of  January  20th  and 
27th  Manager  Oppenheimer  will  present 
Emilio  de  Gogorza,  the  famous  baritone,  in 
two  superb  song  recitals.  De  Gogorza  holds 
an  enviable  place  in  the  hearts  of  San  Fran- 
cisco music  lovers,  and  his  concerts,  like 
those  of  Schumann-Heink  and  John  McCor- 
mack, are  always  popular  events.  De  Go- 
gorza has  entirely  recovered  from  the  acci- 
dent that  interrupted  his  tour  last  November, 
and  is  creating  sensation  after  sensation  with 
his  superb  art  and  vocal  gifts  on  his  triump- 
ant  tour  toward  this  city. 


The  Little  Theatre 

3209  CLAY  STREET 

"THE    MIKADO" 

—  PRESENTED  BY— 

THE  PLAYERS'  CLUB 

will  continue  Christmas  Week 

Wednesday  Eve,  Dec.  26th  to  30th 

Saturday  matinee  2:30 


Seats  on  sale  at  Kohler  &  Chase  or  3209  Clay 
Street.    Telephone  West  4430. 


O 


RPHFI1M         O'FARREL  STREET 
HI  11LU  HI  e<b,„  Sloctol  ^  ?„& 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

ilatinee  Every  Day 
A  GREAT  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BILL 

JACK  WYATT  and  HIS  SCOTCH  LADS 
AND  LASSIES;  CHARLES  WITHERS  in 
the  Travesty  Melodrama,  "For  Pity's  Sake"; 
TIM  and  BETTY  MORGAN  in  Songs  of 
Their  Own;  EDWIN  GEORGE  in  "A  Comedy 
of  Errors";  HERBERT'S  LOOP  THE  LOOP 
AND  LEAPING  CANINES.  Cats,  Pigeons 
and  Roosters;  FANCHON  and  MARCO  and 
Their  GREAT  JAZZ  BAND;  BILLIE  MONT- 
GOMERY and  GEORGE  PERRY;  HERBERT 
CLIFTON  in  His  Travesties  of  the  Weaker 
Sex. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c,  25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^'L"di"' 


COlumdia  inx/urvL     purhou.e 
Geary  and  Mason  Su.       Phone  Franklin  160 

Beginning    Sunday    Night,    Dec.    23 

THIRD    AND    LAST    WEEK 

Matinees    Christmas   Day    and    Saturday    Only 

Henry  W.  Savage  Offers 

MITZI 

In  the   Brilliant  Comic  Opera  Success 

"POM-POM" 

Last  time    Saturday  night,    Dec   29 
New  Year's  Eve— "TURN  TO  THE  RIGHT." 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phon*  Slitter  2460 


Last  time  Sunday  night — "The  Flame" 
Starting   Monday    Night,    Dec.   24 
OLIVER    MOROSCO'S 
Big   Holiday   Joy    and    Melody    Show 
"CANARY    COTTAGE" 
The    Brand    New    Gotham    Production,    with    a 
Typical    Morosco    Cast,    Including    Herbert 
Corthell,    Charles    Ruggles.    an* 
Captivating    Chorus    of    C 
Mats.    Wed.,   Sat.,  Xmas  and 
Nights.    50c  to  $1.50;    ALL 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Let  us  hope,  says  one  of  the  good  women 
who  are  just  now  busily  engaged  in  managing 
the  war  from  what  may  be  called  the  uplift 
or  higher  life  standpoint,  that  none  of  our 
boys  will  be  persuaded  to  marry  French  girls. 
Let  them  remember  that  marital  duties  are 
awaiting  them  at  home,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can marriage  market  is  by  no  means  what  it 
should  be.  French  girls,  as  we  all  know,  are 
designing  minxes.  And  they  have  a  way  with 
them.  They  will  certainly  spread  their  nets 
for  the  unsophisticated  Westerner.  Let  him 
beware.  Let  him  be  warned  in  time.  Ameri- 
can  hearts,  ready  to  thrill  with   love  for  the 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Lo»  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Ttcomt,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 

and  New  Yorfe. 
Williamson.  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN.  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"  ECUADOR" Sails  Jan.  12 

"COLOMBIA" Sails  Feb.  9 

"VENEZUELA"    Sails  Mar.  9 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"  COLUSA"  (15.000  tons ) Sails  Jan.  25 

"SANTA  CRUZ  "  ( 12,000  tons) Sails  Mar.  25 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


GwJTiaUq 

Splendid  American  S.  S,  tjlEKlu,  sonoma,  YEXTl  IRA. 
10,000  ton  Lloyds  Al  register—  Delightful  Bervice, 
Sydney  Short  line— Samoft  -  llonoluln  -  Quickest  passage 
-Lowest  Rates— Pacific  Tours  S337.50 1st  class.  Bail- 
ings every  21  days,  j^  j  j^  22,  Feb.  12 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  601  Market  St.,  S.  F.,Cal. 


11  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE  A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS 

NEDERLAND  sc  ROTTERDAM 

NEUTRAL  FLAG 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA.  (Via  HonoUu)  Kobe.  Nauasaki 

Sinsle$100  YOKOHAMA  (2d  Cabin)  $150  R.  T. 

HONGKONG.     „f*U|£J  A  and 

SINGAPORE        WlHNA     BATAVIA 

SAILINGS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 

JAVAESJAPAM 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO. 
601  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


JAPAN        :        CHINA 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

and 

SOUTH  SEAS 

Departures  January  to  April,  1918 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

THOS.  COOK  &   SON 

i9  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
,Tel.  Kearny  35 12 


brave  on  the  slightest  provocation,  or  without 
it,  will  be  awaiting  him.  There  will  be  con- 
sternation if  he  should  return  from  the  field 
of  war  with  a  blushing  French  bride  and  a 
phrase   book. 

There  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  danger  is 
a  real  one,  but  it  is  not  to  be  evaded  by 
warnings  from  committees  of  patriotic 
women.  Marriage  is  one  of  the  few  depart- 
ments of  life  in  which  even  the  sagest  of 
counsel  is  habitually  ignored.  It  is  a  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  because  it  is  obvious 
that  but  for  a  certain  reckless  and  rudderless 
impetuosity  there  would  be  no  marriages  at 
all. 

The  American  soldier  will  not  be  dissuaded 
from  falling  in  love  with  the  French  girl  if 
the  hand  of  fate  should  propel  him  in  that 
direction,  nor  from  marrying  her  if  he  does 
fall  in  love  with  her,  which  he  is  extremely 
likely  to  do,  because,  as  has  been  remarked, 
she  has  a  way  with  her.  It  is  said  that  a  good 
many  American  soldiers  and  sailors  have  al- 
ready married  English  girls,  intercepted  by 
the  island  maidens,  so  to  speak,  on  their  way 
to  France.  But  most  of  our  gallant  defenders 
are  sailing  direct  for  French  ports,  into  the 
lion's  mouth,  as  it  were,  unchaperoned,  and 
with  no  other  protection  than  the  tender 
memory  of  a  resolution  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Podunk  Chapter  of  the  Women's  Guild 
for  Human  Enlightenment.  It  is  a  frail  reed 
to  rely  upon.  The  French  girl  will  snap  her 
fingers  with  scorn,  and  the  soldier  will  come 
to  heel,  a  willing  captive  of  her  cloistered 
wiles. 

English  soldiers  are  marrying  the  French 
and  Belgian  girls  by  regiments  and  brigades, 
or  are  contracting  to  do  so  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  war.  There  is  no  necessarily  tragic 
meaning  to  the  assertion  that  some  gallant 
warrior  will  never  go  home  any  more — not, 
at  least,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the .  word 
tragic.  It  may  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
will  henceforth  live  in  France,  learning  the 
language  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
And  it  is  surprising  how  slight  a  bar  to  court- 
ship is  a  total  mutual  incomprehensibility. 
Indeed  it  seems  not  to  be  a  bar  at  all.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  an  English  soldier  and  a 
Belgian  girl  who  presented  themselves  to  the 
parson  for  matrimonial  purposes  and  who  did 
not  know  a  single  word  of  each  other's 
speech.  But  the  parson  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  told  them  that  a  happy  and  har- 
monious life  would  certainly  lie  before  them 
if  each  would  refrain  from  any  effort  to  learn 
the  other's  language. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  communication  without  the  aid  of  speech 
is  to  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  an  army 
chaplain  in  London  who  was  asked  to  marry 
an  English  soldier  and  a  French  girl.  He 
found  that  they  were  not  only  totally  igno- 
rant of  each  other's  tongue,  but  that  the  sol- 
dier was  a  Protestant  and  the  girl  was  a 
Catholic.  Under  such  circumstances  he  rec- 
ommended delay.  Would  it  not  be  better,  he 
asked,  to  communicate  with  the  Catholic  au- 
thorities in  order  that  possible  religious  dis- 
cords in  the  future  might  be  avoided  ?  Theo- 
logical differences  might  be  serious,  and  it 
would  at  least  be  well  that  the  young  people 
should  understand  the  situation.  "That's  all 
right,  sir,"  said  the  soldier.  "There  won't  be 
any  difficulty  about  religion.  I've  explained 
it  to  her  fully." 


A  Paris  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  news- 
paper suggests  that  American  women  do  not 
go  to  Paris  with  the  vague  idea  of  helping 
unless  they  are  sure  that  their  help  is  needed. 
Some  of  them  are  so  anxious  to  "do  their  bit" 
that  they  are  positively  idiotic.  He  tells  us 
of  one  woman  whom  he  met  on  the  steamer 
who  was  on  her  way  to  France  in  order  to 
aid  the  "starving  aviators" — feeding  the  dicky 
birds,  so  to  speak.  She  came  from  an  in- 
terior city  in  America  and  she  had  been  re- 
liably told  that  the  American  aviators  were 
all  starving.  Having  ample  means,  she  was 
on  her  way  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Another  woman  on  the  same  steamer  had 
devised  a  scheme  for  building  small  portable 
houses  to  accompany  the  American  troops  on 
the  march  and  that  would  be  a  guaranty  of 
home  comforts  and  a  reminder  of  their 
"happy  past."  Still  another  woman  was 
traveling  under  an  assumed  name  in  order 
that  she  might  be  constantly  with  her  hus- 
band, an  American  army  officer,  while  a 
fourth  had  a  gorgeous  scheme  for  supplying 
the  wounded  with  flowers  on  the  theory  that 
"there  is  nothing  so  healing  to  the  soul  of  the 
sick,  you  know,  as  flowers."  She  explained 
that  "it's  doing  my  bit,  you  know.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  nursing,  but  I  can  make 
the  prettiest  bouquet  of  any  girl  in  our  set." 
How  do  these  women  get  passports  ?  It  is 
difficult  enough  even  for  the  women  who 
ought  to  go  to  France  and  who  are  needed 
there.  But  these  absurd  people  seem  to  have 
no  trouble  at  all. 


"Our  birthstones  are  supposed  to  control 
our  destinies.  What  is  your  birthstone  ?" 
"Judging  from  my  experiences,  I  should  say 
it  was  a  brickbat." — Baltimore  American. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


.. 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  weekly. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


'  Ogden  Route    Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and   fertile  valleys. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and   Illinois. 


"Golden   State  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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GO  EAST 
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671  Market  :5tr^t?-€s5 
San  Francisco 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 


for 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 


ST.  LOUIS 
OMAHA 


Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 


2  TRAINS  DAILY— 2 

SCENIC  LIMITED 

Leaves  Fc-rry  Building  9:15  a.  m. 

PACIFIC  EXPRESS 

Leaves  Ferry  Building  8:15  p.m. 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Dining  Car  Service  and   Scenery 

Uosnipassed 

Western  Pacific  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Depot 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

OAKLAND : 

1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 

Phone  Oakland  600 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA   STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Portland,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

He  seated  himself  in  the  grill  and  made  a 
protracted  study  of  the  menu.  "Waiter,"  he 
said  at  length,  "I  have  only  two  dollars  with 
me.  What  would  you  recommend  ?"  The 
waiter  gently  removed  the  card  from  the  hand 
of  the  unsophisticated  stranger,  as  he  replied: 
"Another  restaurant." 


A  food  conservation  man  went  into  a  public 
house  in  England  and  called  for  a  glass  of 
whisky  and  water.  Having  tasted  it,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "Which  did  you  put  in  first,  the 
whisky  or  the  water  ?"  "The  whisky,  of 
course,"  the  publican  replied.  "Ab,  well," 
said  the  man,  "perhaps  I'll  come  to  it  by 
and  by." 


A  pretty  V.  A.  D.  nurse  who  officiates  in 
the  linen  closet  of  one  of  London's  big  mili- 
tary hospitals  tells  this  enlivening  tale :  A 
few  days  ago  fresh  raiment  was  served  out  to 
a  number  of  newly-arrived  Tommies  who 
were  in  need  of  it.  Suddenly  one  of  the  men 
said :  "I  say,  nurse,  what  do  they  call  cats 
that  haven't  any  tails  ?"  "Why,  those  are 
Manx  cats,"  replied  the  unsuspecting  nurse. 
"Well,  then,"  said  the  Tommy,  "you've  given 
me  a  Manx  shirt." 


Jilkins  sat  behind  a  girl  with  a  tremendous 
hat  on.  He  leaned  this  way  and  that  way  and 
peeped  underneath  and  over  the  top  till  he 
was  tired,  and  then,  taking  his  life  in  his 
hands,  so  to  speak,  he  asked  the  damsel  if 
she'd  either  take  her  hat  off  or  sit  still.  "I 
want  to  look  as  well  as  you  do,"  he  finished. 
The  girl  glanced  at  him  over  her  shoulder  and 
smiled  a  smile.  "Oh,  you  do?"  she  said 
slowly.  "Well  in  that  case  you'd  better  go 
home    and    change    your    face." 


The  attorneys  for  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fense had  been  allowed  fifteen  minutes  each 
to  argue  the  case.  The  attorney  for  the  de- 
fense had  begun  his  argument  with  an  al- 
lusion to  the  old  swimming  hole  of  his  boy- 
hood days.  He  told  in  flowery  oratory  of  the 
balmy  air,  the  singing  birds,  the  joy  of  youth, 

the   delights   of   the    cool    water And    in 

the  midst  of  it  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
drawling  voice  of  the  judge.  "Come  out, 
Chauncey,"  he  said,  "and  put  on  your  clothes. 
Your  fifteen  minutes  are  up." 


The  British  drill  sergeant  from  the  front 
was  reciting  his  experiences  to  a  group  of 
rookies  at  Camp  Kearny  who  were  somewhat 
skeptical  as  to  his  veracity.  "Then,"  he  said, 
warming  to  his  subject,  "the  surgeons  took 
me    up    and    lifted    me    into    the    ammuniton 

wagon     and "      "Look    here,"    interrupted 

one  of  the  doubters.  "You  don't  mean  ammu- 
nition wagon.  You  mean  the  ambulance 
wagon."  "Not  at  all,"  he  rejoined,  with  per- 
fect sang  froid.  "You  see,  I  was  so  chock 
full  of  bullets  that  they  decided  I  ought  to 
go  in  the  ammunition  wagon." 


Private  Tommy  Sims  had  had  pneumonia, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  in  hospital,  where 
they  treated  him  so  well  that  he  was  much 
averse  to  the  prospect  of  being  discharged  as 
"cured."  One  day  the  doctor  was  taking  his 
temperature,  and  while  Tommy  had  the  ther- 
mometer in  his  mouth  the  doctor  moved  on, 
and  happened  to  turn  his  back.  Tommy  saw 
his  chance.  He  pulled  the  thermometer  out 
of  his  mouth  and  popped  it  into  a  cup  of  hot 
tea,  replacing  it  at  the  first  sign  of  the  medi- 
co's turning.  When  that  worthy  examined 
the  thermometer  he  looked  first  at  Tommy 
and  then  back  at  the  thermometer  and 
gasped :  "Well,  my  man,  you're  not  dead, 
but  you  ought  to  be." 


In  their  antipathy  to  England  and  to  every- 
thing English,  or  supposedly  English,  the  Ger- 
mans have  apparently  undertaken  to  eliminate 
from  the  spoken  and  written  Teutonic  lan- 
guage of  the  day  all  words  of  known  or  sus- 
pected English  origin.  There  comes  at  first 
hand  this  episode,  reported  by  Professor  F. 
Sefton  Delmer,  who  was  instructor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  University  of  Berlin  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  who,  from  that  time  until  May 
23d  of  this  year,  was  either  a  civil  or  an  in- 
terned prisoner.  Wishing  to  make  him  un- 
comfortable at  a  police  station  one  day  a 
portierfrau,  who  knew  his  nationality,  rebuked 
her  departing  companion  for  using  the  word 
adieu.  "Ach  was,"  he  called  after  her,  "adieu 
sagt  man  nicht  mehr.     Das  ist  Englisch." 


He  was  a  typical  Scotsman,  and  when  he 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  troubles  which 
had  arisen  between  a  couple  who  began  to  find 
the  yoke  of  Hymen  a  burden,  he  was  not 
slow  in  giving  it.  "It's  all  along  o'  these 
hasty  marriages.  They  didna  understand  one 
anither;  they'd  only  knowed  each  ither  a 
matter  o'  seven  years."  "Well,  that  seems 
long  enough,"  said  an  interested  listener. 
"Long    eno*  ?      Bah,    ye're    wrong  I      When    a 


body's  coortin'  he  canna  be  too  careful. 
Why,  my  coortship  lasted  nineteen  years!" 
"You  certainly  were  careful.  And  did  you 
find  your  plan  successful  when  you  married  ?" 
"Ye  jump  to  conclusion,"  said  the  old  man, 
impatiently.  "I  understood  her  then  so  I 
didn't   marry   her." 


In  a  London  suburban  music  hall,  as  a 
tall,  handsome  flutist  and  harpist  was  giving 
a  clever  musical  turn,  he  was  constantly  in- 
terrupted by  three  young  second  lieutenants. 
In  the  middle  of  a  classical  excerpt  the  of- 
ficers repeatedly  shouted,  "Why  aren't  you 
in  the  army?"  They  refused  to  desist  when 
requested,  so  the  exasperated  musician  flung 
down  his  instrument  and  left  the  stage.  Al- 
most immediately  he  returned,  and  pulling 
back  his  dress  coat,  displayed  a  long  row  of 
medal  ribbons,  including  that  of  the  "Dis- 
tinguished Service"  order  and  the  Military 
Cross.  He  was  an  officer  who  had  been  in- 
valided from  the  service  owing  to  wounds. 
An  official  of  the  hall,  also  an  invalided  of- 
ficer, gave  the  three  lieutenants  the  alterna- 
tive of  making  a  public  apology  from  the 
j  stage  or  being  reported  for  disorderly  con- 
duct.    They  made  the  apology. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Food  Conservation. 
Beefsteak    and    buttered    eggs, 
Well-deviled    chicken    legs, 

Send  to  Gehenna. 
Furnish  for   hungry   throats 
Nothing  but  Quaker  Oats: 
Action    like    this   promotes 

Peace,    says  McKenna. 

Asquith  and  Edward  Grey 
Eat  only  once  a  day 

Just    for   the  present. 
Last  Monday  night  I  saw 
Balfour  and  Bonar  Law 
Eating    tomatoes    raw 

Rather  than  pheasant. 

Though  Mr.  Walter  Long 
Welcomes  the  dinner  gong 

Salmon  would  pain  him, 
For    (as  with  democrats) 
Merely    a  pound   of  sprats 
(Heads  saved  to   feed  the  cats) 

Serves  to  sustain  him. 

And  when  the  luncheon  bell 
Calls  Herbert  Samuel 

Up  to  the  table, 
Scorning  the  butler's  grin 
He   wields  a  winkle-pin 
And  takes  as  many   in 

As  he  is  able. 

If  then  our  rulers  can 
Vanquish   their  inner  man 

When    food    entices: 
Follow   their   frugal    lead, 
Grape-nuts  are  all  you  need; 
Some  critics  hold,   indeed, 

Water    suffices. 

— The   Living   Church   (London). 


A  Military  Probltm. 
"What  are  you  knitting,  my  pretty  maid?" 

She  purled,  then  dropt  a  stitch. 
"A   sock   or   a    sweater,    sir,"    she   said, 
"And   darned    if   I    know  which!" 

— Kansas  City  Star. 


Carefully  Guarded 

Watchful  sentinels  that  never 
sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  E.Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco 

and  Sacramento. 

The  electric  automatic  block  signal  system  is 
operated  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
watchfulness  as  to  seem  almost  superhuman.  Out 
of  an  average  of  300,000  indications  each  month 
not  a  single  false  movement  was  registered. 

"  98%  of  all  trains  are  on  time  " 

OAKLAND,  ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 

SanlFrancisco  Depot:  Key  Route  Ferry 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Frencuco,  Cml. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


Goes  at 


Each 
Evening 


ANCEL 

to  Los  Angeles  & 
SanDiego^ 

—  a  train  unrivalled 
for  pleasant- 
accoxno  dation  S. 


Jas.  B.  Duffy,  General  Agent 

601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco— Phone  Sutter  7600 
Market  St.  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  General  Agent 

121$  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Biggins  Bids. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE.  Su  F,  ar.ci.co 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 

Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    ii 
furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to   124    First   Street,  corner  Minna, 

San    Francisco 


UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Marine,  Stationary  and  Mining  Machinery  of  Every 
Description.      Especially  Equipped  for  Repair  Work 

DRY  DOCK  FACILITIES  — 2  Graving  Docks,  750  and  484  feel  long;  3  Floating  Docks,  310,  271  and  210  feel  long 

Manufacturer!    Risdon  Water  Tube  Boiler  Dahl  Oil  Burning  System 

ENGINEERS  AND  SHIP  BUILDERS 

Office  and  Works:  City  Office: 

20th  and  Michigan  Streets  260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Qlailo 

NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO : 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colvin  Brown  of  Washington 
nave  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Rita  Brown,  and  Lieutenant  Stephen  B. 
Robinson,  U.  S.  N.  Miss  Brown,  who  formerly 
resided  in  San  Francisco,  is  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Rene  Regland  of  Spokane.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  June  Braun  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lloyd  Schultz,  U.  S.  A.,  was  solemnized 
Saturday  at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Los 
Angeles.  Mrs.  Thomas  Dockweiler  was  the  bride's 
only  attendant  and  Mr.  Paul  Fagan  was  the  best 
man.  Mrs.  Schultz  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Braun  of  Los  Angeles.  Lieutenant 
Schultz  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  George  Schultz  of  this 
city  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  and 
of  Mrs.  Harold  Law.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
wedding  trip  Lieutenant  Schultz  and  Mrs.  Schultz 
will  reside  at   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Friday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  compli- 
ment to  her  niece,  Miss  Flora  Miller.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Alan  Van 
Fleet,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss 
Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Elizabeth  Clay,  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Alice  Claire 
Smith,  and   Miss  Alejandra   Macondray. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  a  reecption  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Alexander  McCrackin,  who 
left  Thursday  for  American  Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 


"BURLINGAME  HILLS" 

Let  us  build  you  a  REAL  HOME  on  the  sunny, 
wooded  slopes  of  Burlingame  Hills,  on  a  large 
Villa  Site,  near  Hillsborough,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  and  excellent  climate. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St. 

H.  B.  CLIFTON.  Sales  Manager 

Phone  Sutter  4610 


W.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Jenkins,  Mrs 
Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Elena  Eyre: 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow, 
Captain  Robert  McDonald,  Captain  Edmund  Igle 
hart,  Mr.  B.  L.  Nielson,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr. 
Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman,  and  Mr.  George  Herrmann 
Miss  Mary  Gorgas  gave  a  Red  Cross  tea 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue, 
entertaining    twelve    of   her    friends. 

The  directors  of  the  Children's  Hospital  were 
hostesses  at  a  tea  Thursday  afternoon  given  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  for  the  public  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  discuss  a  drive  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Children's  Hospital.  Among  those  who  attended 
the  tea  were  Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter,  Mrs.  Silas 
Palmer,  Mrs.  George  F.  Grant,  Mrs.  J.  Leo  Lilien- 
thal,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron, 
Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  Mrs. 
Henry  Payot,  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  James 
Watt  Kerr,  Mrs.  Julian  Thome,  Mrs.  Wendell 
Easton,  Mrs.  Helen  Hecht,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar, 
and    Mrs.    Latham   McMullin. 

Miss  Bessie  Zane  gave  a  tea  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
John  Coffey  Hays.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Garret  McEnerney,  Mrs.  Al- 
fred B.  Spalding,  Mrs.  William  Ashe,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph Whiting,  Mrs.  Harry  Williar,  Mrs.  Grayson 
Dutton,  Mrs.  B.  Griggs  Holt,  Mrs.  Charles  C. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Percival  Williams,  Mrs.  Georges  de 
Latour,  Mrs.  Wyatt  Allen,  Miss  Grace  Buckley, 
and    Miss   Violet   Buckley. 

Miss  Elizabeth  George  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  her  home  at  Mare  Island. 

The  opening  of  the  new  navy  branch  of  the 
Red  Cross  on  Post  Street  was  held  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Among  those  present  were  Mrs. 
Randolph  H.  Miner,  Mrs.  Charles  Gove,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Jackling,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Durrell,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Allen,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  Leon  Guggen- 
heim, Mrs.  Mary  Longstreet,  Mrs.  Alexander  Gar- 
ceau,  Mrs.  Sayre  McNeil,  Mrs.  John  F.  Brooks, 
Mrs.  Charles  Chapman,  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron, 
Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor,  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  Miss 
Anne  Peters,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Jean  Web- 
ster,   and    Miss    Maud    O'Connor. 

Mrs.  George  Newhall  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Breeden, 
Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer,  Mrs.  Henry 
F.  Dutton,  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Mrs.  Henry  Keirsted,  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Captain  J.  B.  Smith  was  host  at  a  dinner-dance 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday  evening,  his 
guests  including  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Dorothy 
Spear,  Miss  Eleanor  Kibbey,  Miss  Helen  Goodier, 
Miss  Alice  Palmer,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Captain 
William  Carleton,  Captain  John  Considine,  Cap- 
tain L.  J.  Williams,  Captain  John  Kelley,  Captain 
M.  Clavel,  Captain  G.  B.  Cartwright,  and  Lieu- 
tenant M.    Batel. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  her  guests 
□eluding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kamm,  Miss  Rathe- 


Fashionable  Fur  Scarfs 


and 


Muffs  to  Match 

Designed  in  Lynx,  Skunk,  Moleskin,  Ermine, 

Raccoon,  Nutria,  Kolinsky 

and 


rine  Ramsay,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Elizabeth 
George,  Lieutenant  George  Birch,  Lieutenant  G.  B. 
Palliser,  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Paul,  and  Lieutenant 
John   K.    Richards. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Mitchell  entertained  a  party  of  naval 
officers  and  their  friends  at  a  dinner-dance  last 
Saturday  at  the  Hotel  Shattuck  in  Berkeley. 

■+-*-* — — 

The  Late  Edward  Bosqui. 
With  the  passing  of  Edward  Bosqui  on  De- 
cember    8th     San     Francisco     lost     one     who 
guarded   her  infancy   and   one  who  helped    to 
develop  not  only  her  material  power,  but  the 
beauty    of    her    intellectual    and    artistic    life. 
Mr.   Bosqui   came  from  his  native  city,   Mon- 
treal,   as    a   boy    imbued    with    the    spirit    and 
the    temperament    of    French    Canada.      His 
mind  was  centred  less  upon  the  material  than 
upon  the  moral  development  of  his  new  home. 
He    quickly    found    association    with    the    best   ' 
minds    of    the    pioneer    era    and    participated  i 
with    them    in    the    activities    which    gave    to 
San    Francisco    her    essential    character.      He  I 
was   a   member   of  the   Vigilantes   Committee.   I 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Bohemian  j 
Club.      He    was    among    the    founders    of    the  i 
Academy   of   Sciences   and   of  the  Art  Asso-  ' 
ciation.      And    through     all     of     his     life     he 
kept   step  with  what   was  best  and   foremost 
in    the    life    of   the   city.      His    counsels,    his 
labors,   his  purse  were  available — and  availed 
of — freely  for  all   good  purposes  in   the  long 
period   of  his  life  here. 

Mr.  Bosqui  was  a  man  of  open  rectitude, 
of  high  attainment,  of  intuition  and  sympa- 
thy. He  had  the  simplicity  of  character  and 
of  walk  in  life  which  made  him  notably  a 
member  of  the  brotherhod  of  men.  And  with 
sympathy  he  had  the  courage  which  rose  to 
whatever  heights  time  or  occasion  might  re- 
quire. A  truly  good,  a  truly  gentle,  a  truly 
constructive  spirit  has  gone  out  of  the  life 
of  San  Francisco.  W.  C.  S 


Occidental  Kindergarten   Association. 

The  Occidental  Kindergarten  will  hold  its 
Chrisi-u:'s  rcsiival  for  children  Friday,  De- 
cember 21st,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  Verdi 
Club  Building,  southwest  corner  Folsom  and 
Twenty-Fourth    Streets. 

The  Girls'  Club  will  celebrate  with  a 
theatre  and  ice-cream  party  Saturday,  De- 
cember 22d. 

The  Mothers'  Club  will  hold  its  entertain- 
ment Wednesday,  December  26th,  at  8  o'clock 
p.  m.,  at  the  kindergarten  rooms,  3132 
Twenty-Fifth  Street 


Slowly  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
section  of  Alaska  and  the  interior  are  learn- 
ing to  prepare  gardens  and  raise  vegetables 
for  their  needs,  according  to  the  last  report 
of  the  governor  of  the  territory.  In  this 
work  they  have  received  instruction  and  en- 
couragement from  the  teachers  of  the  schools 
maintained  among  them ;  and,  although 
progress  is  noted  in  the  line,  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  natives  will  se- 
cure any  considerable  part  of  their  subsistence 
from  the  soil.  In  a  few  of  the  native  villages 
on  the  Yukon  last  year  the  Indians  raised 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  vegetables  (potatoes, 
cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  etc.)  to  last  them 
through  the  winter.  But  they  need  careful 
instruction  and  supervision  in  the  work  of 
cultivating  and  preparing  the  soil  for  plant- 
ing and  in  taking  care  of  the  product  there- 
after, for  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  do 
not  take  kindly  to  farm  and  garden  work. 
In  some  of  the  districts  of  southeastern  Alaska 
Indians  have  applied  for,  and  have  been 
granted,  land  allotments  and  are  making  con- 
scientious efforts  to  till  the  soil  and  become 
farmers,  realizing  as  they  do  that,  if  they  are 
to  achieve  the  fullest  benefits  conferred  by 
progressive  civilization,  they  must  forego  their 
dependence  for  sustenance  upon  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  become  permanently  attached  to 
the  soil.  If  it  were  possible  to  give  these 
natives  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in 
agricultural  work,  much  good  would  be  ac- 
complished, and  a  long  step  forward  would 
be  made  in  transforming  them  into  active 
and  intelligent  citizens. 


Concerning  the  fate  of  "Tipperary,"  that 
"most  tragic  song  in  British  history,"  to  the 
strains  of  which  the  old  army  marched  to  its 
death,  Major  Corbett-Smith  in  his  new  book 
remarks :  "  'Tipperary'  seems  now  almost  on 
a  part  with  the  national  anthems  of  the 
Allies,  for  it  is  often  sung  at  the  end  of  a 
concert  with  'God  Save  the  King,'  and  very 
frequently  the  men  rise  to  their  feet  for 
the  singing  of  it.  Several  times  I  have  seen 
it  noted  in  the  press  that  'Tipperary'  is  dead. 
That  is  incorrect.  It  has  become  canonical, 
if  one  may  use  the  term,  by  reason  of  its 
association  with  the  men  of  the  old  army,  and 
so   it  is   sung   on   special   occasions    only." 


Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  on  seventy-seven  of  the  principal 
railroads  of  the  United  a  saving  of  114,109 
cars  was  effected  in  one  month  this  year 
solely  by  increasing  the  average  loading  of 
"less  than   carload"   freight. 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 


26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PARIS 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC.. 


Hotel 

I?s  Anjeles 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
hish  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  (or 
Ran  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pres.  ud  Hatagmj  Director 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING, 
TENNIS.  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE    -      -      -      Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick  Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  SB  First  Street 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 
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Going  to  Build? 

Investigate  the  trouble  -  eliminating 
service  we  have  given  others. 
"Efficient  and  dependable,"  says  a 
client.  We  will  submit  estimates — 
without  obligation.  Phone  Sutter 
437  or  write 

Dreyfus  Brothers 

BUILDERS 
324  California  St.    :  San  Francisco 

PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif ornians : 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber  has  been  spending 
several  days  in  San  Francisco  from  her  ranch  near 
Hollister. 

Mrs.  Alexander  McCrackin  left  Thursday  for 
American  Lake,  where  she  will  remain  indefinitely. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Oliver 
Wyman  and  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  New  York,  having  gone  East 
to  visit  Lieutenant  Wyman,  who  is  stationed  at 
Camp    Mineola,    Long   Island. 

Mrs.  Richard  Miller  has  gone  to  Caspar, 
Wyoming,  joining  Mr.  Miller,  who  has  been  in 
Wyoming   for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Porter  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Porter 
are  passing  several  weeks  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana, 
where  Mr.  Hugh  Porter  has  been  stationed  for 
some  months. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright,  who  visited  here  for  sev- 
eral weeks  last  winter,  will  spend  a  portion  of 
the  winter  season  in  Santa  Barbara,  having  left 
her  home  in  Philadelphia  several  days  ago  for 
Southern   California. 

Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  has  gone  to  Texas, 
where  she  will  remain  until  the  first  of  the  year 
with  Mr.  Cowdin,  who  is  in  the  aviation  corps  of 
the    army. 

Mr.  Garth  Boericke  will  pass  the  Christmas  holi- 
days with  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Symmes,  at  their  home  in  New 
York. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mrs.  Brodie  have 
been  spending  several  days  at  the  Clift  Hotel  en 
route  to  their  home  in  Santa   Barbara. 

Lieutenant  Edward  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Clark  return  Friday  to  San  Francisco,  after  a 
brief  visit   in    New    York. 

Mrs.  Benno"  Hart  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Con- 
stance Hart,  are  passing  several  weeks  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York. 

Lieutenant  Paul  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  re- 
turned to  Tacoma,  after  a  few  days'  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Margaret  Casserly,  who  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  in  the  East,  returned  a  few  days 
ago  to  her  apartments  on  Gough  Street.  Miss 
Casserly  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  to  California 
by  her  niece,  Miss  Cecily  Casserly,  who  has  been 
attending  an    Eastern  school 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt,  who  have  been 
passing  the  summer  and  autumn  months  at  their 
ranch  at  Chico,  have  come  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  the  winter  season  at  their  home  on  California 
Street. 

Mrs.   Willard  Drown  has  been  enjoying   a  visit 


of  several  days  with  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Coleman  at 
her  home  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Corinne  Dillman  of  Sacramento  has  re- 
cently been  the  guest  of  Miss  Elizabeth  George 
at  her  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
in  the  East. 

Mrs.  William  Thomas,  who  has  been  in  the  East 
for  several  months,  is  at  present  at  the  Hotel 
Touraine  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Thomas  will  not  return 
to    San   Francisco   until   January. 

Lieutenant  Morse  Erskine  and  Mrs.  Erskine, 
whose  marriage  was  solemnized  a  few  days  ago, 
have  gone  to  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  where  Lieu- 
tenant Erskine  has  been  ordered  for  duty. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Jr.,  has  entered  the  navy 
and  is  at  present  stationed  at  Yerba  Buena. 

Mrs.  Alan  Cline  has  been  passing  several  weeks 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mac- 
Gavin,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cline  in  the 
East. 

Miss  Frances  Lent  has  arrived  from  Philadel- 
phia, where  she  has  been  attending  school,  to  pass 
the  holidays  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Lent,  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

The  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger  are  spend- 
ing their  vacation  with  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Folger,  at  their  home  on  Sacramento 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz  have  closed 
their  home  in  San  Rafael  and  have  taken  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  on  Rus- 
sian   Hill    for    the   winter   season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott  have  been  pass- 
ing several  weeks  in  San  Mateo  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Parrott's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Hensbaw,  who  re- 
cently reopened  their  Piedmont  home,  have  leased 
their  summer  home  in  Santa  Barbara  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Louis    Swift    of    Chicago. 

Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  has  gone  to  Coronado  to 
pass  the  holidays  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  George 
Pillsbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Yerxa,  whose  marriage  was 
an  event  of  last  week,  are  passing  their  honey- 
moon   in    Southern    California. 

Lieutenant  Hanson  Grubb  and  Mrs.  Grubb  re- 
turned last  week  to  San  Francisco  from  their 
wedding  trip,  which  included  a  visit  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara  of  several  days. 

Captain  Robert  McDonald  returned  Monday  to 
Alcatraz  Island,  after  having  passed  the  week-end 
with  Captain  William  H.  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  at  their  home  at  Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Scheld  has  been  spending  several 
days  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson, 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Lieutenant  Harold  Chase  and  Mrs.  Chase  will 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, planning  to  take  an  apartment.  At  present 
Lieutenant  Chase  and  Mrs.  Chase  are  guests  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Folger  is  in  San  Diego,  where 
she  is  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Dono- 
hoe,  Jr.  Mr.  Donohoe  and  Mrs.  1'olger's  son, 
Mr.  Jack  Cunningham,  are  both  stationed  at  the 
southern    city. 

Mr.  Lewis  Martin  left  Thursday  for  Virginia, 
where  he  will  be  stationed  for  several  months, 
having  recently  joined  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  Wichman  left  a  few  days 
ago  for  Honolulu,  where  he  will  visit  his  parents 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Miss  Mary  Martin  is  passing  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
S.  Martin,  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  will  pass  several  days 
in  Southern  California,  where  she  will  be  the 
guest   of   her  niece,    Mrs.    Joseph    Sefton. 

Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  has  been  enjoying  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins  is  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco   from   her    home    in   Santa   Barbara.      During 
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her    sojourn    here    Mrs.    Hopkins    will    be    a    guest 
at    the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hamilton  Sherwood  recently  re- 
turned from  a  New  York  visit  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.   Charles  Lormg  Brace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  left  yester- 
day for  Conorado,  where  they  will  remain  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Los  Angeles,  has  gone  to  pass 
the  Christmas  season  with  her  nephew  and  niece, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lloyd  Butler,  at  their  rancn 
near    Ventura. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sherwood  of 
Spokane  are  here  for  a  visit  during  the  holidays. 
Of  the  Spokane  Chapter  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Auxiliary  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  chairman  and  Mr. 
Sherwood    treasurer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Graham  are  passing 
several  days  with  the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Guy  C.  Earl,  at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Schwabacher  have  been 
staying  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  since  their  return 
from  their  wedding  trip,  which  was  passed  in 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  James  P.  Langhorne  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a 
trip  to  New  York,  having  gone  East  to  see  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond,  prior  to  her 
departure  for  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Williar  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Vallejo  Street  from  a  sojourn  of 
several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Bullard  left  Wednes- 
day for  American  Lake  to  visit  their  son,  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  W.  Bullard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullard 
were  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Bullard's  fiancee, 
Miss  Esther  Bull. 

Miss  Marion  Sproule  is  taking  a  rest  at  Adler's 
Sanatorium.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Sproule  has  taken  apart- 
ments in  the  city  in  order  to  be  near  her  daughter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Weirick  of  Butte,  Montana, 
who  with  their  two  daughters,  Miss  Maude  and 
Miss  Josephine,  have  been  making  their  home  at 
the  Hotel  Shattuck  in  Berkeley  for  the  last  six 
months,  are  leaving  this  week  for  Los  Angeles, 
where  they  will  spend  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Havens  and  his  daughter.  Miss 
Helen  Havens,  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  Linda  Vista  Camp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Moore,  who  have  been 
spending  the  past  month  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, will  return  to  San  Francisco  some  time 
in  January. 

in 

At  a  recent  convention  at  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  negroes  formed  a  party  of  their 
own  with  an  estimated  membership  of  1,165,- 
000  members.  Their  purpose  is  to  "wield  a 
great  power  in  obtaining  better  conditions 
for  their  race." 
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Maud  Powell  to  Give  Violin  Rtcitals. 
Maud  Powell  will  return  to  this  city,  after 
an  absence  of  many  years,  and  will  give  two 
splendid  programmes  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  6th,  and 
Friday  afternoon,  January  11th.  At  the  Sun- 
day recital  she  will  play  the  Allegro  Moderato 
movement  from  Sibelius'  D  minor  concerto, 
one  of  the  great  Beethoven  violin  and  piano 
sonatas,  arrangements  of  works  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Bazzini,  Sarasate's  "Zigeuner- 
weisen,"  and  a  host  of  other  selections.  At 
the  Friday  concert  the  Arensky  violin  con- 
certo in  A  minor,  Saint-Saens'  sonata  in  D 
minor,  Miss  Powell's  own  arrangement  of 
Dvorak's  "Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me," 
works  by  Bach,  Leopold,  Auer,  GretchaninofF, 
and  the  Vieuxtemps  "Polonaise"  will  find 
prominent  place  on  the  programme.  Mail  or- 
ders for  both  of  the  Powell  events  may  now 
be  sent  to  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer,  manager,  in 
care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  Mail  orders 
should  be  accompanied  by  current  funds,  and 
10  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  all  remittances 
to  cover  the  war  tax. 


Godowsky  Coming. 
Leopold  Godowsky,  the  great  Polish  pianist, 
will  give  one  piano  recital  in  this  city  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  13th.  Godowsky  is  a  great  favorite 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  gave  a  series  of 
memorable  performances  last  season.  He  is 
returning  for  this  event  at  the  special  in- 
vitation of  many  of  the  leading  local  pianists, 
who  recognize  his  importance  as  an  inter- 
pretative artist.  A  wonderful  programme  has 
been  arranged  specially  to  meet  the  desires 
of  the  host  of  Godowsky's  admirers.  Works 
by  Beethoven  (one  of  the  big  sonatas), 
Brahms,  Chopin,  Henselt,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt, 
and  a  number  of  Godowsky's  own  important 
compositions  will  be  played.  Mail  orders  for 
this  concert  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Selby 
C.  Oppenheimer,  manager,  in  care  of  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co. 


A  British  correspondent,  writing  of  the 
present  appearance  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ancre,  from  which  the  Germans  were  ex- 
pelled some  months  ago,  shows  how  nature 
is  striving  to  conceal  the  devastation  made  by 
the  war.  "The  valley  of  the  Ancre,"  he 
writes,  "which  was  so  hideous  last  year  when 
the  trickle  of  the  stream  ran  from  one  half- 
stagnant  pool  to  another  through  a  brown 
waste  of  shell-kneaded  earth,  is  now  all  wav- 
ing rushes  dotted  with  meadowsweet  and 
hemp  agrimony  and  purple  loosestrife.  In 
every  wood  the  riven-tree  stumps  stand  out 
against  a  background  of  acres  of  red  rose- 
bay.  "  And  so  it  is  all  over  the  battlefield  of 
a  year  ago."  In  some  places  where  the  fight 
was  hottest  the  ground  is  all  poppies  for  roods 
together.  Elsewhere  the  scarlet  is  half-veiled 
in  the  mist  of  flowering  grasses  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  other  blossoms.  No  yard  of  all  this 
ground  but  last  year  was  plowed  up  by  shells 
and  beaten  and  plowed  again,  so  that  much 
of  the  soil  which  now  lies  on  the  surface 
must  have  been  thrown  up  from  two  or  three 
feet  below,  and  then  it  was  churned  and 
churned  again.  Yet  the  grass  and  the  flowers 
are  as  in  any  rich  meadow  in  a  peaceful 
land  and  grow  taller  and  more  luxuriantly. 
There  are  places  where  crops  flourish,  patches 
of  an  acre  or  more  being  covered  with  oats 
or  barley  or  wheat,  mixed  with  weeds  cer- 
tainly, but  hardly  less  close  and  even  than 
if  they  had  been  sown.  In  one  place  a  soli- 
tary potato  plant,  growing  strong,  had  fought 
its  way  up  in  spite  of  the  encircling  weeds. 
It  had  sprung  presumably  from  some  potato 
strayed  from  a  German  field  kitchen. 


A  new  army  kitchen  mounted   on   a  motor 
truck   capable    of   serving   2000    soldiers    with 
three  hot  meals  a  day  is  the   in 
New  Haven  hotel  man.     Its  c 
a  cup  for  every  1000  men  every 
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DAILY 
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Los  Angeles 

"Shore  Line  Limited'' 

(Via  Coast  Line) 

Lv.  Third   Street    Station 

8  A.M. 

At.  Los  Angeles 

9:59  P.  M. 

Parlor   ( ars.  Observation 

Car,    Composite    Car. 

Coaches,  Diner. 

"  Owl " 

(Via  Valley  Line) 
Lv.   Ferry   Station 
6:00  P.  M. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 
8:50  A.  M. 
Standard.  Drawing  Poom 
and   Compartment   Sleep- 
ers. Observation  Car.  I  om- 
posite  Car.  Diner. 

"Lark" 

(Via  Coast  Line) 

Lv.  Third    Street    Station 

8:00  P.  M. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles 
9:45  A.  M. 
Standard.  Drawing  Room 
and    Compartment  Sleep- 
ers. Observation  Car. 
Diner. 
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Protected  by  Electric  Au- 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Write  for  Folder  on  the 
"  Apache  Trail  of  Arizana  " 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St,  French  Bank  Bldg. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Do  you  ever  paint  pictures  in  the  nude  ?" 
"Hardly!  I  usually  wear  a  working  jacket." 
— California  Pelican. 

"I  must  say  this  khaki  skirt  is  a  loose  fit." 
"You're  in  wrong,  auntie.  That  is  the  boy's 
tent  you  have  on." — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

"My  wife  watches  the  sugar  market  closely." 
"Speculating?"  "In  a  small  way.  She  bor- 
rows when  it's  high  and  pays  back  when  it's 
low." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Erb—'Uilo !  What's  up  with  old  Bill  ?  Alf 
— 'E  found  'arf  a  quid,  an'  when  'e'd  spent  it 
all  treating  'is  pals,  'e  discovered  it  was  *is 
own    money. — Cassell's   Saturday    Journal. 

Willis — Was  Bump  rattled  in  his  first  big 
game  hunt  ?  Gillis — You  bet.  He  fired  three 
shots  at  the  guide  and  then  walked  up  to  the 
deer  and  inquired  the  way  home. — Town 
Topics. 

They  stood  by  the  old  well  together.  "How 
shall  we  drink  ?"  he  said.  "There  is  no  bucket 
here."  She  lowered  her  eyes ;  when  she 
raised  them  again  they  were  full  of  water. — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

"Well,  gen'lemen,  if  you  will  have  anozzer 
toast,  let's  drink  to  the  man  who  knows  when 
to  shtop."  "Sure !  Jus'  to  show  that  the 
abshent  are  not  (hie)  are  not  forgotten. — 
Boston   Transcript. 

Physician  (to  guard  in  the  insane  asylum) 
— Something  is  worrying  that  new  patient ;  he 
seems  despondent  Guard — Yes,  he  is  afraid 
that  the  Florida  Keys  won't  fit  the  Panama 
locks. — Town  Topics. 

Blinkton,  who  is  of  the  go-out-between-the- 
acts  sort,  had  returned  for  the  third  time. 
"This  play  in  its  intensity,"  he  remarked  to 
his  wife,  "fairly  takes  my  breath  away."  "I 
only  wish  it  would!"  gloomily  responded  Mrs. 
BHnkton. — Town  Topics. 

"Since  you  worked  your  examples  so 
nicely,"  said  the  pretty  teacher,  "I  shall  give 
you  a  kiss."  "Teacher,  I  didn't  know  there 
was  to  be  a  reward,"  responded  the  honest 
urchin.  "It's  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  my 
big  brother  did  them  sums." — Life. 

First  Soldier  in  the  Trenches — Aint  that 
just  my  luck  ?  Second  Soldier — What's  the 
matter  now  ?  First  Soldier — With  all  the 
pretty  girls  there  are  in  the  states  knitting 
sweaters  for  soldiers  I  have  to  draw  one  with 


A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS 

Maj-  }Tou  enjoy  it  fully,  and  when 
you  again  give  your  mind  to 
serious  thoughts,  decide  to  start 
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a  note  pinned  to  it  saying  it  was  knitted  by  a 
man. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Mother — Do  you  think  Charles  means  busi- 
ness? Daughter — Well,  every  night  he  calls 
I  see  in  his  pocket  the  Real  Estate  Bulletin 
listing  the  houses  for  rent. — Brooklyn  Citi- 
sen. 

Mistress  (engaging  new  maid) — You  say 
the  last  family  you  worked  for  were  Ger- 
mans? Maid  (apologetically) — Yes'm,  but 
they  was  sterilized  when  war  broke  out. — 
Snap-Shots. 

"Girlie,  you  are  neglecting  your  appear- 
ance. Why  is  this?"  "Algernon  doesn't  care 
for  me."     "Well,   don't  bite  off  your  nose  to 


spite  your  face.  Powder  it  up  and  go  after 
some  other  young  man." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

He — You  haven't  a  thought  above  a  new 
hat.  She — And  you  haven't  a  thought  worth 
mentioning  under  your  old  one. — Houston 
Post. 

"Your  hard-luck  story  is  one  of  the  most 
affecting  I  have  ever  heard."  "Thanks,  boss. 
Then     you'll    give     me     a     small     donation  ?" 

"No."      "But    you    just    said "      "Exactly. 

A  man  with  your  imagination  and  gift  of 
narration  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  as  promoter.  There  is  no 
earthly  excuse." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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Just  a  Plain  Hold-Up. 

As  this  paper  goes  to  press  there  is  impending  in 
San  Francisco  and  hereabout  a  strike  of  iron-workers 
involving  the  "tie-up"  of  a  large  amount  of  govern- 
ment work  on  war  account  with  paralysis  of  local 
industry  in  general.  The  basis  of  this  strike  is  a 
demand  for  a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  in  addi- 
tion to  the  33  1-3  increase  effected  about  a  month  ago. 

The  adjustment  of  last  month  was  a  compromise  ar- 
ranged by  mutual  agreement  between  representatives 
of  the  iron-working  trades,  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployers, and  representatives  of  the  general  government. 


The  award  of  the  33  1-3  per  cent,  increase  was  prac- 
tically a  surrender  to  the  demands  of  the  workmen,  a 
surrender  which  would  hardly  have  been  made  on  such 
generous  terms  but  for  insistence  on  the  part  of  the 
government's  commissioners.  The  adjustment  was  ac- 
cepted cordially  in  apparent  good  faith  all  round 
and  hailed  as  a  guaranty  of  the  cooperation  of  labor 
in  the  many  and  urgent  activities  essential  to  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

But  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  upon  the  articles 
of  agreement  the  workers  on  government  ships  asked 
for  a  special  advance  of  10  per  cent.,  basing  the  demand 
upon  the  circumstance,  among  other  things,  that  many 
had  been  called  to  the  shipyards  from  distant  homes, 
thus  imposing  a  condition  of  extraordinary  expense. 
The  contracting  shipbuilders  declined  to  pay  the  extra 
10  per  cent,  demanded;  but  at  this  point  the  govern- 
ment agents  stepped  in  and  under  direct  authority  from 
\\  ashington  agreed  to  compensate  the  contractors  from 
the  national  treasury. 

The  now  threatened  strike  is  based  upon  the  de- 
mands of  workers  in  all  iron  trades  for  "equal  pay" 
with  the  ship  constructors  to  whom  the  government's 
bonus  of  10  per  cent,  was  given.  In  the  philosophy 
of  labor  unionism  there  is  "injustice"  in  any  wage 
scale  which  does  not  reach  the  height  of  any  other 
wage  scale,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  or  circum- 
stances. Nobody  ventures  to  assert  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  last  month  was  not  sufficient  and  even  gen- 
erous, but  it  is  urged  if  the  ship  constructors  are  getting 
a  bonus  from  the  government  then  all  iron-workers,  by 
whomever  employed  and  upon  whatever  work,  should 
enjoy  a  corresponding  advantage. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  time  this  new  and 
arrogant  demand  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  hold- 
up. It  means,  if  the  demand  shall  be  insisted  upon, 
that  industry  on  war  account  or  any  other  account 
shall  cease  in  San  Francisco  unless  organized  labor 
shall  have  its  pound  of  flesh. 

Yet,  we  sneer  at  the  Russian  Bolsheviki ! 


A  Search  for  Goats. 

When  Congress  adjourned  two  months  ago,  after  a 
prolonged  session  in  which  it  had  done  even-thing 
asked  of  it  by  the  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, its  several  members  went  to  their  homes  with 
a  fine  sense  of  deserving  that  noblest  of  benedictions : 
Well  done,  thou  good  and — etc.,  etc. !  Among  the 
home-going  statesmen  there  were  many  who  fancied 
there  was  need  of  impressing  upon  their  constituents 
the  "seriousness"  of  the  war — this  upon  the  theory 
that  the  country  was  not  sufficiently  awake  to  condi- 
tions as  understood  at  the  national  capital.  But  many 
who  had  intended  to  give  instruction  in  patriotism  were 
surprised  to  discover  that  home  sentiment  in  respect 
of  the  war  was  quite  as  definitely  alive  as  sentiment  at 
the  seat  of  government.  It  was  a  bit  disconcerting  to 
very  many  congressmen  to  find  themselves  pestered 
with  inquiries  as  to  why  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing 
had  not  been  done.  Those  who  came  to  teach — to  fire 
the  heart  of  the  country — found  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try already  fired  and  eager  for  explanations.  Why  is 
it,  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  that  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  building  of  ships  when  it  was 
definitely  promised  that  we  should  be  launching  ships 
in  ninety  days  from  the  declaration  of  war?  Why  is 
it  that  our  men  called  to  arms — even  those  sent 
across  the  sea — are  ill-equipped  with  arms,  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries?  Why  is  it  that  for  the  use  of 
our  men  already  in  the  trenches,  we  are  borrowing 
arms  from  the  countries  who  have  been  sustaining  the 
war  for  more  than  three  years  and  who  have  been  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  supply  their  own  men?  Why  is  it 
that  now  well  into  winter  many  of  our  men  in  the 
training  camps  are  shivering  in  summer  clothing,  minus 


overcoats  and  minus  blankets  ?  Why  is  it  that  men  un- 
der drill  as  soldiers  are  using  broomsticks  and  dung- 
forks  as  substitutes  for  guns?  These  and  a  multitude 
other  questions  have  made  the  vacation  of  the  past 
few  weeks  a  period  of  embarrassment  and  distress  to 
many  members  of  Congress. 


Congress,  just  reconvened  at  Washington,  has  come 
back  very  obviously  under  determination  to  relieve 
itself  from  the  implication  of  having  failed  to  make 
the  headway  in  war  preparation  that  the  country 
believes,  and  with  reason,  ought  to  have  been  made. 
"We  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,"  said  Senator 
John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi  in  debate  a  few 
days  ago  on  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  Shipping 
Board,  "that  as  a  nation  we  have  failed  to  do  our  whole 
duty  in  this  -car."  In  this  expression,  which  reflects 
not  so  much  a  sense  of  dereliction  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress as  the  disappointment  of  the  country  at  large 
with  respect  to  delays  and  blunders,  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  many  "investigations"  now  on  foot. 
Congress,  speaking  for  the  country,  wants  to  know 
whafs  the  matter  with  the  executive  administration, 
why— floods  of  money  having  been  provided— we  are 
not  more  forward  with  ships,  munitions,  clothing,  and 
the  many  other  things  essential  to  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Why  after  eight  months  and  more  are 
we  still  so  unprepared  that  the  facts  constitute  an 
indictment  of  inefficiency  if  in  truth  they  do  not  imply 
scandal? 

There  are  indications  that  the  movement  to  "investi- 
gate" has  the  tacit  approval  of  President  Wilson.  If 
he  had  wished  it  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war  might  now  be  staved  off  as  it  was  during  the  last 
congressional  session.  But  he  is  interposing  no  ob- 
jections. On  the  contrary  many  of  the  statements 
now  filtering  through  journals  hitherto  classified  as 
pro-Wilson  indicate  that  he  is  giving  encouragement 
to  the  current  exposures,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  the  Administration,  in  the  hope  of 
clearing  itself  of  blame,  is  willing  to  lend  a  hand  in 
the  delectable  business  of  searching  for  goats  upon 
whom  to  unload  a  burden  of  criticism  that  has  be- 
come too  heavy  to  carry  without  distress. 


It  is  evident  that  unless  there  is  scrupulous  vigilance 
injustice  will  be  done  in  the  wholesale  business  of 
investigation— in  other  words  goat-hunting— now  in 
process.  Blame  for  many  things  sadly  amiss  has  got  to 
be  placed  somewhere — blame  for  blunders,  for  wastes, 
for  delays.  To  those  "in  the  know"  of  current  affairs 
there  is  no  mystery  in  the  situation.  It  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  putting  and  maintaining  of  mediocre 
men  in  high  office,  of  entrusting  highly  technical  tasks 
to  amateurs,  in  disregarding  professional  counsel  and 
advice,  in  a  general  policy  of  dependence  upon  words 
rather  than  upon  deeds.  But  responsibility  will  not 
be  accepted  in  the  quarters  where  it  should  in 
justice  rest.  Attempt  will  be  made  to  put  the  blame 
over  upon  subordinates.  This  is  an  old  trick,  one 
that  every  government  caught  in  the  web  of  its 
own  delinquencies  attempts  to  play.  Just  as  in  1898 
Secretary"  Alger,  General  Egan,  and  General  Shafter 
were  made  vicariously  to  assume  the  nation's  sins  of 
unpreparedness,  so  now  there  will  be,  if  it  can  be  con- 
trived, found  goats  to  bear  the  dishonor  and  the  shame 
of  our  blunders,  wastes,  and  delays.  An  old,  old  drama 
is  in  the  way  of  being  played  over  again. 

In  respect  of  the  sins  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
General  Crozier  has  obviously  been  selected  as  the  first 
goat.  Upon  him  an  effort  is  making  to  unload  blame 
for  conditions  obviously  discreditable.  But  it  shall 
not  be  done  without  protest.  The  Argonaut  -  ills 
that  for  years  General  Crozier  has  been  ' 
Ordnance  and  each  year  he  has  been   sum: 
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fore  the  military  committees  that  have  had  in  hand 
the  business  of  drafting  army  appropriation  bills. 
Year  in  and  year  out  General  Crozier  has  fought  for 
authority  and  for  the  money  to  store  up  reserve  sup- 
plies against  time  of  need.  Always  he  has  maintained 
that  the  estimates  presented  by  secretaries  of  war — Re- 
publican as  well  as  Democratic  secretaries — for  ord- 
nance have  been  below  the  needs  of  the  department 
In  other  words  Crozier's  demands  have  never  been 
fully  approvd  by  the  civilian  administration  of  the  de- 
partment. That  department,  like  other  departments  of 
the  government,  has  not  respected  professional  opinion. 
It  has  preferred  its  own  judgment  to  that  of  a  profes- 
sional soldier  of  high  reputation. 

In  Crozier's  testimony  before  the  two  military 
committees  in  January,  1916,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  only  700,000  regulation  rifles  were  on  hand  and 
that  the  need  was  far  in  excess  of  that  number.  The 
records  will  show  that  he  gave  emphatic  warning  of 
the  danger  involved  in  insufficient  supply.  But  at  that 
time  the  War  Department  and  certain  members  of  the 
congressional  committees  held  to  the  opinion  that  the 
possible  invention  of  an  automatic  shoulder  rifle  might 
scrap  the  existing  model  of  a  magazine  non-automatic 
rifle.  So  the  appeals  of  General  Crozier  were  denied. 
In  the  same  hearing  (January,  1916)  Crozier  pleaded 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  machine  guns, 
arguing  that  the  lesson  of  the  European  war  had  taught 
the  immense  value  of  that  weapon.  His  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  War  Department  in  its  esti- 
mates had  asked  for  2000  machine  guns.  "That  is  not 
my  estimate,"  he  said  significantly,  adding  that  double 
that  number  would  only  be  a  beginning. 

But  in  the  face  of  all  this  the  fact  is  that  Crozier's 
department  entered  the  war  better  prepared  than  any 
other  supply  department  of  the  army,  which  is  not  say- 
ing much.  The  700,000  Springfield  rifles  that  he  man- 
aged by  hook  and  crook  to  store  up  have  helped  in  the 
outfitting  of  our  new  army,  but  it  still  leaves  something 
like  a  million  men  unprovided.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  while  Crozier  was  pleading  for  more  guns 
that  he  knew  would  be  needed,  the  President  was 
telling  Congress  and  the  country  that  those  who 
preached  preparedness  were  "nervous"  and  "excited" 
and  that  we  had  no  reason  to  prepare  for  war. 


Another  official  of  the  War  Department  who  is  ob- 
viously scheduled  as  a  goat  is  Quartermaster-General 
Sharpe.  The  truth  is  that  Sharpe  is  a  man  of  moderate 
capacity,  a  good  clerk,  but  nothing  more.  He  ought 
never  to  have  been  made  the  head  of  the  great  supply 
department  of  the  army;  and  particularly  after  his  fail- 
ure in  the  Mexican  mobilization  of  last  year  he  should 
have  been  relieved  and  the  duties  of  his  position  given 
into  stronger  hands.  Sharpe  learned  nothing  from  his 
Mexican  experience.  He  could  not  expand  when  this 
war  came  on.  He  retained  the  same  old  narrow- 
gauge  system,  with  results  to  be  observed  in  even- 
training  camp  in  the  country.  But  the  fault  is  not 
really  with  Sharpe;  it  is  with  higher-ups  who  knew 
him  and  his  limitations.  The  Secretary  of  War  had 
ample  expert  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  put 
our  army  in  condition  to  meet  the  expanded  and  ex- 
panding needs  of  war.  But  he  refused  to  listen;  he 
would  not  act.  Sharpe  should  have  been  displaced  by 
a  capable  man.  His  retention  constituted  approval  by 
the  Administration  of  his  methods.  Still  he  is  to  be 
a  vicarious  sacrifice.        

These  are  sample  instances  of  what  is  coming. 
Subordinates,  some  of  them  capable  but  who  have  failed 
to  find  support  for  their  demands,  some  notoriously 
incapable  and  who  should  have  been  relieved  when  the 
war  came  on,  have  been  retained  and  held  to  courses 
which  they  were  not  strong  enough  in  vision  or  in 
character  to  change.  These  men  are  to  be  "investi- 
gated" and  of  course  condemned.  Upon  them  is  to  be 
unloaded  the  blame  that  should  attach  to  others.  And 
what  is  worse,  practically,  their  condemnation  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  justification  for  retaining  in  posts  for 
which  they  have  no  fitness  high  officials  who  ought  to 
have  been  retired  when  the  war  came  on.  The  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  as  it  stands  today  was  made  up  upon 
political  considerations  and  under  expectation  of  peace. 
Its  nembers  were  not  selected  with  respect  to  other 
thar  ordinary  and  routine  duties.  The  war,  with  its  new- 
expanded  conditions,  imposed  upon  the  Adminis- 
ra  on.  new  and  enlarged  duties.  There  should  have 
:    selected  for  these  duties  men  of  special  experi- 


ence and  of  demonstrated  character.  A  peace  cabinet 
chosen  upon  political  considerations  was  not — and  is 
not — a  fit  instrument  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  war. 
The  President  ought  to  have  known  it ;  he  was  advised 
over  and  over  again  by  men  of  practical  wisdom.  But 
he  would  not  listen. 

The  all-important  matter  now  is,  not  who  is  to  blame 
for  past  delinquencies,  but  what  may  be  done  to  win  the 
war  in  the  least  time  and  at  the  least  sacrifice  of  men 
and  means.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  look  back- 
ward when  we  have  learned  how  to  get  forward.  It  is 
now  obvious  that  we  have  done  badly  and  that  we  have 
done  badly  because  we  have  lacked  effective  leader- 
ship in  the  great  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  have  not  been 
up  to  their  jobs.  And  what  is  more  serious,  they  are 
not  now  up  to  their  jobs.  There  is  need  in  the  great 
departments  of  administration  of  men  of  larger  vision, 
men  of  more  experience  in  large  affairs,  men  more 
definitely  established  in  public  confidence.  By  now, 
surely,  the  President  should  know  that  the  best  and 
largest  men  in  the  country — independent  of  political 
affiliation — are  needed  for  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
business  of  war.  And  knowing  this,  he  should  act. 
His  tardiness  of  judgment  or  his  political  calculations 
— or  both — have  imposed  upon  the  country  a  serious 
condition.  Xow  he  ought  not  to  add  to  the  account  a 
new  charge  on  the  score  of  vanity.  For  it  is  a  shame- 
ful vanity  that  would  hold  unfit  men  in  high  posts  be- 
cause to  release  them  would  be  a  confession  of  error 
in  their  choice.  In  most  if  not  in  all  of  the  executive 
departments  there  is  loud  call  for  new  blood.  There  is 
widespread  feeling  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  win  the 
war  under  the  existing  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  is,  we  repeat,  a  call  for  new  blood,  and 
unless  his  vanities  shall  outweigh  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility the  President  will  heed  it. 


An  Indictment  of  Inefficiency. 

Xobody  will  accuse  Doctor — and  Surgeon-General — 
Gorgas  of  sensational  motives,  still  less  of  a  wish  to 
discredit  the  particular  department  of  the  government 
wherein  his  responsibility  lies.  His  appraisement  of 
conditions  as  he  has  just  found  them  in  various  train- 
ing camps  of  the  country  can  have  only  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  changes  imperatively  and  immediately 
demanded.  Basing  his  statements  on  personal  inspec- 
tion of  camps  visited,  Dr.  Gorgas  charges  that  "either 
through  blunders  or  delays"  in  the  War  Department's 
arrangements  at  the  camps  "very  serious  sanitary  con- 
ditions" exist.  He  specifies  lack  of  winter  clothing, 
shortage  of  tentage,  overcrowding,  and  inadequate  hos- 
pital facilities.  In  placing  responsibility  for  the  high 
meningitis  ratio  at  Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  Dr.  Gorgas 
describes  the  camp  as  located  in  a  river  bottom  "long 
known  to  all  health  officers  as  a  centre  for  disease." 

The  camps  visited  by  Dr.  Gorgas  were  Camp  Bowie, 
Texas ;  Camp  Funston,  Kansas ;  Camp  Doniphan,  Okla- 
homa, and  Camp  Sevier,  South  Carolina.  The  basic 
mistakes  of  insufficient  clothing,  overcrowding,  and  in- 
adequate hospital  facilties  were  found  in  them  all.  The 
high  death  rate  from  pneumonia  is  linked  with  the 
fact  that  until  well  into  the  winter  the  camp  had  noth- 
ing but  summer  clothing.  At  Camp  Funston  the 
weather  has  been  so  cold  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing  in  ambulance 
radiators,  yet  the  men  have  had  to  go  about  "exposed  in 
summer  clothing  and  without  heat  in  their  barracks." 
During  the  past  month  this  camp  has  suffered  the  loss 
of  84  men ;  and  "of  these  S4  deaths  54  were  from  pneu- 
monia, with  189  cases;  24  from  meningitis,  with  70 
cases.  The  normal  death  rate  of  such  a  command," 
adds  Dr.  Gorgas.  "should  be  about  12." 

At  Camp  Bowie  there  have  been  41  deaths  from 
pneumonia,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  men  had 
had  only  summer  clothing.  "I  am  informed,"  adds  Dr. 
Gorgas,  "that  thick  clothing  for  the  whole  command  is 
now  in  camp,  with  the  exception  of  overcoats."  At 
Camp  Sevier  60  men  have  died  of  pneumonia  in  the 
past  month,  and  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of 
measles,  some  2000  cases  having  occurred  within  a 
month.  Here  the  basic  insanitary  condition  is  ascribed 
to  overcrowding.  "In  the  past,  in  this  camp,  the  di- 
vision commander  has  had  to  put  eleven  and  twelve 
men  in  a  tent,  due  to  the  shortage  of  tentage.  This 
would  give  about  20  square  feet  of  space  to  each  man. 
At  present  he  has  to  put  nine  men  in  a  tent,  which  gives 
about  26  square  feet  to  the  man.     I  urge  that  the  di- 


vision commander  be  directed  to  furnish  at  least  50 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  the  man.  which  would 
give  about  five  men  to  the  tent." 

At  Camp  Doniphan  Dr.  Gorgas  found  striking  illus- 
tration "between  results  accomplished  on  paper  and 
results  actually  achieved."  A  sewerage  system  with 
proper  plumbing  was  begun  several  weeks  ago.  but  the 
doctor  found  the  work  at  a  standstill.  Shipments  ot 
winter  clothing  were  coming  in  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
toward  the  middle  of  December,  but  the  men  were  still 
wearing  cotton  khaki  clothing. 

Officials  of  the  War  Department,  we  are  told,  "are 
amazed  at  the  disclosures  made  by  Dr.  Gorgas."  Why 
should  officials  of  the  War  Department  be  "amazed" 
at  a  plain  statement  of  facts?  Surely  there  are  enough 
of  them  to  have  kept  in  immediate  touch  with  condi- 
tions, to  know  exactly  what  the  troubles  are  and  what 
is  required  for  their  correction.  There  could  hardly  be 
a  severer  indictment  of  the  practical  inefficiency  of 
the  War  Department  than  that  its  officials  should  be 
"amazed"  to  learn  that  boys  in  camp  are  shivering  and 
dying  for  want  of  the  necessities  and  decencies  of 
living.  

Senator  Newlands. 

Senator  Newlands  held  a  unique  position  in  the 
political  and  legislative  life  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
position  of  singular  detachment  from  conditions  as  they 
affect  the  obligations  and  necessary  activities  of  the 
ordinary  congressman.  Nevada,  an  inland  state  of 
small  population,  has  had  relatively  few  "demands"  and 
still  fewer  "needs."  Thus  as  a  senator  from  Nevada 
and  of  assured  tenure  Mr.  Newlands  was  free  to 
give  his  time  and  energies  to  national  as  distinct  from 
local  objects  and  purposes  of  legislation.  As  a 
man  associated  with  varied  and  important  private  in- 
terests he  was  at  all  times  in  close  touch  with 
matters  and  things  beyond  the  immediate  knowl- 
edge or  understanding  of  the  politician  type  of  sena- 
tor. Temperamentally  and  by  training  of  high  social 
qualifications,  fortunate  in  his  immediate  and  per- 
sonal conditions  and  relationships,  expert  through  long 
service  with  the  machinery  of  government,  at  once  a 
trained  lawyer  and  a  man  of  affairs.  Mr.  Newlands 
grew  into  a  status  at  Washington  attained  by  no 
other  man  of  his  day  and  generation.  In  respect  of 
what  we  may  style  the  diplomacies  of  legislation,  he 
was  a  practiced  master;  and  it  remains  to  be  added 
that  he  employed  his  unique  prestige  to  purposes  and 
uses  altogether  worthy.  Upon  the  policies  of  the  coun- 
try, as  related  to  its  great  area  of  arid  lands,  he  has 
left  a  mark  especially  notable;  and  there  is  hardly  a 
subject  within  the  wide  range  of  national  responsibility 
that  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  his  intelligence,  his 
judgment,  and  his  powers. 

Although  a  citizen  of  Nevada  and  a  resident  of 
Washington  City,  Mr.  Newlands  was  essentially  a  Cali- 
fornian.  Here  was  the  home  of  his  youth  and  of  his 
earlier  professional  life.  Here  were  his  closest  do- 
mestic ties — his  earlier  and  enduring  friendships.  Here 
in  largest  measure  were  his  material  interests  with 
the  major  share  of  his  private  responsibilities.  He 
came  frequently  to  San  Francisco,  and  each  recurring 
visit  was  a  home-coming.  We  think  no  man,  entering  a 
club  house  or  a  hotel  lobby  in  San  Francisco,  was  ever 
greeted  with  more  smiling  faces  or  more  welcoming 
phrases  than  Frank  Newlands. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  privileged  or 
a  happier  individual  career  than  that  of  Mr.  Newlands. 
Well  born,  carefully  educated,  instinctively  gracious, 
professionally  successful,  materially  fortunate,  do- 
mestically blessed,  distinguished  through  a  long  public 
career,  in  full  zest  of  life  up  to  the  very  hour  of  death 
— who  could  imagine  or  wish  for  more  or  better? 


Editorial  Notes. 
Announcement  of  the  Administration's  policy  in  the 
matter  of  the  railroads  still  hangs  fire.  However,  the 
pot  is  simmering;  for  do  we  not  learn  from  current 
dispatches  that  the  "heads  of  the  four  brotherhoods 
have  asked  for  authoritative  information  as  to  the 
status  of  labor"  if  the  government  shall  take  over  the 
roads  ?  When  the  "four  brotherhoods"  have  determined 
their  wishes,  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait. 


The  commission  revising  the  federal  constitution  of 
the  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  adopted  a  clause  sepa- 
rating the  church  and  state.  The  confiscation  of  church 
property  also  is  provided  for. 


December -29,  1917. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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AMERICA  TO  ENGLAND:   1917. 


I. 

That  day  our   fathers  cried : 
"Ours  the  blood  and  ours  the  ancient  liberties. 
Ours  the  Cross  upon  the  breeze. 
The   faith,    the   law,    the    custom. — God   decide ! 
Not  our  freeborri  brothers,  but  a  despot  wars  on  these : 
Let   him   send   his   Hessians   overseas! 
British  blood  is  ours,"  they  cried, — 
''The   charters   and   the   liberties." 
When  our  fathers  said  that  word,  pledged  their  lives  and  drew 
the  sword. 

It  was  for  these. 

That  day   your  best  replied, 
Your  naked   British  hearts, 
Your  commons   and  your  nobles,   your  councillors   of  state — 
Grafton,    Camden,    Burke    and    Fox,    Richmond,    Barre,    Pitt ; 
And   Barre  sweetly  reasoned,   but  Chatham  thundered  it : 
"By  Heaven,  they  vindicate 

Our   native   right ! 
The  quarrel  theirs,  but  ours  the  fate — 
The    farmers   fight   our   fight, 
And  God  the  grace  imparts !" 
Then  Y'orktown !     And  the  people  then  : 
"They  win.     But  have  we  won  ?     Your  wisdom  was  too  late. 
They   win   a   world   of   Englishmen ; 
We  lose  a  world  of  hearts  !" 

A  still  voice  testified — 
"Their  skies  they  change  but  not  their  hearts  who   far  from 

England  roam, 
Their  fealty  but  not  their  faith  who  once  called  England  home  : 
The   faith    is   consecrate; 
The  victory,  theirs  and  ours — eternal  planned. 
Lo,  yet  the  day  when  Hell's  afoam 
And  deluging  the  world  with  hate, 
That   day   at   Heaven's   gate 
We  twain  shall  kneel,  sons  of  a  larger  home. 
Shall  knit  a  nobler  kin,  and  as  one  band 
Shall  stand 
To  conquer  Fate  !" 

II. 

The  day  has  come  your  fathers  prophesied, 
Who  knew  our  fathers  in  that  distant  year : 
The  dragon  holds  your  world  in  his  embrace; 
Belgium  and  France,  all  Europe  long  had  died, 

And  all  the  stars  we  hold  most  dear — 
Your  kinsmen  of  the  western  hemisphere — 
Were  drawn  from  out  our  skies  had  you  denied 
The  faith,  O  English  vanguard  of  the  common  race  ! 
Yea,  all  in  vain  the  price  our  fathers  paid, 
Had    you    delayed 

The  sacrifice  austere. 

'    The  -price  our  fathers  paid  ! 
What  was  that  price,  that  glory,  of  a  former  day? 
Of  mortal  span,  of  narrow  place. 
But  for  themselves  and  of  a  breath, 
A  light  that  flickered  and  then  died  away? 
The  wings  of   Freedom  are  not  plumed  with  death  ; 
The    stars    are    tranquil,    and    they    conquer   time    and    space ; 
The  blood  of  selfsame  fathers  ebbs  not  with  a  day: 
The  right,  the  faith,  the  duty- — no  ages  can  efface. 

"  For  times  and  half  a  time 

Th'e' nether  powers  prevail": 
Tne  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  has  sought  the  wilderness. 

For  times  and  yet  a  time 

The  stars  in  heaven  pale — 
But  the  mother  of  immortal  hope  is  no   more  comfortless: 
God  has  found  a  place  for  her  in  one  young  western  clime, 
A  remnant  of  her  children  for  the  night  of  her  duress — 
She  has   sworn   them   of   the   morning  of   fellowship   sublime. 

Lo,  now  they  spread  the  sail, 

They  ride  upon  the  gale. 
They  battle  in  the  trenches  where   the   slaves   of  evil  press ; 

They  pour  their  youth  and  treasure 

For  the  fullness  of  the  measure 
Of  the  Light  that  shall  endure,  of  the  law  that  shall  be  sure, 
Of  the  equity  of  freedom — that  all  nations  may  possess! 

Charles  Mills  Gayley. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Two  Recall  Elections. 

San  Francisco,  December  24,  1917. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Within  the  month  two  elections  for 
the  recall  of  public  officials  have  taken  place,  which  both 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  officer  sought  to  be  recalled.  This 
is  a  wise  termination.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  a  move- 
ment to  recall  a  county-  officer  must  be  based  upon  enmity 
and  hatred.  If  there  is  a  legal  cause  for  removal,  there  is 
the  process  of  impeachment.  If  there  has  been  official  mis- 
behavior sufficient  to  justify  his  removal,  there  is  a  remedy 
pointed  out  by  Section  758  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  may 
end  in  the  "removal  of  the  accused  from  office  without  dis- 
qualifying him  from  further  holding  office.  But  when  we 
come  to  recall  or  removal  by  popular  vote,  no  legal  cause 
must  be  assigned.  A  man  may  be  removed  from  office  by 
popular  vote  if  his  hair  is  red,  or  if  he  is  bow-legged,  or  if 
he  is  too  heavy  an  eater.  The  cause  assigned  may  be  as 
futile   as   any   of  those  named. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  may  survey  the  work- 
ings of  the  recall  for  the  last  ten  years.  During  that  time 
only   two    men    have   been   recalled  .  from    office.      One   was   a 


police  judge  of  the  County  of  San  Francisco,  the  other  the 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles.  The  cause  in  each  case  was  trivial 
and  preposterous. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  lay  before  the  people  of  this  city 
an  opportunity  for  a  great  public  benefit,  viz :  the  total 
abolition  of  the  recall.  The  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  step, 
and  the  public  conscience  has  at  last  reached  a  point  when 
the  body  of  the  people  may  be  trusted  to  act  wisely.  The 
community  is  now  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  act  sensibly — to 
remove  from  the  statute-book  a  law  born  of  demagoguery. 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  and  to  send  it  to  the  Umbo 
of  forgotten  things,  from  which  it  never  should  have 
emerged.  C.  T. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

A  week  ago  we  confidently  believed  that  a  devastating  flood 
of  Germans  was  about  to  break  upon  the  western  lines. 
There  was  no  reason  for  such  a  belief  except  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  hectorings  from  the  claque  of  the  German  news- 
papers. There  was  every  reason  against  such  a  belief,  but 
none  the  less  it  produecd  a  feeling  of  general  despondency 
and  foreboding,  which  was  precisely  the  intention  of  those 
who  originated  it.  Doubtless  we  shall  presently  learn  to 
recognize  the  methods  of  the  German  propagandist,  but  we 
have  not  learned  it  yet.  Those  methods  are  multiform,  un- 
ceasing, and  ubiquitous.  Sometimes  we  are  told  with  bated 
breath,  and  from  sources  impeccable  but  unnamed,  that  two 
American  transports  have  been  sunk  with  all  their  human 
freight,  and  that  the  naval  authorities  are  bent  upon  a  con- 
cealment of  the  tragedy.  Sometimes  the  propaganda  takes 
what  may  be  called  the  axiomatic  form.  We  are  told  that 
"of  course"  the  French  army  is  bled  white,  and  can  do  no 
more  than  struggle  desperately  and  almost  despairingly  to 
hold  its  own.  That  the  French  have  just  sent  a  large  and 
well-equipped  army  into  Italy  at  a  few  hours1  notice,  that  they 
recently  drove  the  Germans  from  the  Chemin  des  Dames: 
and  that  they  have  not  yet  called  out  so  young  a  class  as  has 
Germany  herself,  count  not  at  all  against  the  German  myth 
garbed  as  an  axiom.  There  are  other  minor  forms  of  the 
propaganda,  and  among  them  the  "patriotic"  one.  America, 
we  are  told,  must  now  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war, 
and  hasten  to  step  into  the  place  occupied  by  the  paralyzed 
armies  of  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain.  Von  Tirpitz,  it 
is  true,  has  a  different  opinion,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
speech  that  he  has  just  delivered  before  the  Hamburg  branch 
of  the  Fatherland  party,  and  in  which  he  said  that  "up  to  the 
present  in  this  war  Great  Britain  has  won  rather  than  lost." 
None  the  less  the  desired  feeling  of  despondency  is  produced. 
And  now  we  are  treated  to  the  vision  of  vast  new  hordes  of 
German  soldiery  hurrying  to  the  western  front  that  they  may 
overwhelm  the  Allied  lines  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  It 
is  true  that  nothing  has  yet  happened,  and  that  the  German 
newspapers  have  now  been  ordered  to  talk  of  something  else, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  capacity  for  being  apprehensive 
and  unhappy  is  undiminished.  We  are  still  willing  to  dance 
to  the  German  tune.  

That  Germany  will  strike  hard  at  any  point  that  she  be- 
lieves to  be  vulnerable  goes  without  saying,  and  doubtless 
when  she  does  so  it  will  be  acclaimed  as  the  predicted  Ger- 
man offensive.  But  Germany  has  been  striking  hard  ever 
since  the  war  began.  There  will  be  nothing  new  about  that. 
She  made  titanic  efforts  to  reach  Calais  and  Verdun,  and  at 
a  time  when  her  men  were  far  less  war  weary  than  they  are 
now.  She  failed  disastrously,  and  she  would  still  have  failed 
even  if  her  forces  had  been  much  larger  than  they  were.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  she  intends  to  repeat  those  calami- 
tous experiments,  no  matter  how  great  the  volume  of  her 
reinforcements  from  the  east.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Champagne  district  there  is  no  spot  on  the  western 
line  that  offers  to  her  any  great  hope  of  success,  or  that  is 
not  already  marked  by  failure  after  failure.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  a  numerical  superiority  of  men  is  but  one  out 
of  many  of  the  factors  of  victory-  The  largest  of  armies  must 
fail  in  the  absence  of  artillery' support  that  is  superior  in  power 
not  only  to  the  guns  opposed  to  it,  but  to  the  fortifications- 
that  it  must  overcome.  It  is  the  superiority  of  the  French 
and  British  artillery  that  has  so  far  enabled  the  Allies  on 
the  western  front  not  only  to  hold  their  own,  but  to  make  a 
steady  progress  against  the  invaders.  No  possible  number 
of  men  that  Germany  could  transfer  from  the  east  to  the 
west  would  give  her  a  guaranty  of  success  there,  perhaps  not 
even  the  possibility  of  it.  As  has  been  said,  she  had  an 
immense  superiority  of  men  at  the  battle  of  Calais,  but  none  the 
less  she  lost  that  battle  to  the  nearly  raw  recruits  drawn  from 
the  shops  and  warehouses  of  England  and  from  the  plains 
of  Canada.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  she  was  similarly  advan- 
taged at  the  siege  of  Verdun,  but  once  more  she  failed.  Even 
if  all  the  fairy  tales  of  German  reinforcements  from  Russia 
were  true  there  would  still  be  no  cause  for  despondency. 
She  might  be  able  to  bend  back  the  opposing  lines,  but  she 
would  not  be  able  to  break  them  without  a  loss  of  life  that 
would  leave  her  victory  a  barren  one.  An  attack  that  is  con- 
tinuously pressed  with  sufficient  reserves  can  always  penetrate 
an  enemy's  lines,  but  there  comes  a  point  when  the  gains 
cease  to  be  worth  the  price  paid  for  them.  Germany  reached 
this  point  at  Verdun.  Indeed  she  passed  it,  and  she  discon- 
tinued the  attack.  If  Germany  were  to  bring  a  great  offensive 
in  the  west  today  it  is  quite  likely  that  she  might  gain  a  little 
ground  by  sheer  pressure,  but  she  would  gain  nothing  more 
than  this.  She  could  not  end  the  war  in  any  such  way.  And 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  she  is  even  contemplating  such 
an  effort.  If  she  were  actually  doing  so  she  would  hardly 
announce  her  intention  in  her  newspapers. 

It  has  been  Germany's  invariable  plan  to  strike  at  the  weak 
points  and  not  at  the  strong  ones,  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  Allies  if  they  had  followed  her  example 


and  brought  a  concentration  of  force  against  Austria.  The 
Teutons  overran  Serbia  and  Roumania,  not  so  much  because 
any  strategic  values  were  involved,  as  because  the  task  was 
comparatively  easy,  and  it  gave  them  the  moral  effects  that 
they  prize  so  highly.  The  recent  attack  upon  Riga  had  the 
same  motive,  and  now  we  find  that  once  more  they  seek  the 
weak  spot  and  assail  Italy.  The  Italian  offensive  was  also 
designed,  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  as  a  reminder 
to  Austria  of  her  complete  dependence  upon  her  more  power- 
ful ally.  Austria  asked  for  help  at  the  time  when  Cadorna 
was  forcing  his  way  eastward  from  the  Isonzo,  and  it  was 
refused  to  her.  It  was  only  when  the  situation  became 
critical  for  Austria  that  a  German  army  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  at  once  arrested  the  tide  of  Austrian  defeat.  With 
Russia  eliminated,  Italy  became  the  weakest  of  the  Allies,  and 
we  need  not  doubt  that  the  attack  upon  Italy  absorbed,  and 
perhaps  is  still  absorbing,  most  of  the  men  that  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  eastern  front.  At  least  we  may  take  it 
as  certain  that  Germany  will  not  conduct  two  simultaneous 
offensives,  that  she  will  not  begin  a  new  attack  in  the  west 
while  her  armies  in  Italy  can  hardly  do  more  than  hold  their 
own.  

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Germany  has  either  con- 
quered Italy  or  has  abandoned  her  efforts  in  that  particular 
field  of  war,  but  always  with  the  recollection  that  she  can 
not  withdraw  her  armies  from  Italy  so  long  as  the  Italian 
forces  are  intact.  Let  us  suppose  that  Germany  has  an 
available  army  as  a  result  of  withdrawals  from  elsewhere. 
What  would  she  do  with  it?  At  what  point  in  the  great 
circle  of  her  enemies  would  she  discern  some  prospect  of 
success?  For  the  reasons  already  stated  I  do  not  believe 
that  she  would  launch  that  army  against  either  the  British 
or  the  French,  although  this  by  no  means  implies  that  there 
will  not  be  heavy  fighting  on  the  western  field.  To  win  a 
few  miles  of  line,  to  bend  back  an  opposing  army,  is  of  no 
use  to  Germany  except  to  bring  out  the  fluttering  flags  in 
Berlin,  and  even  these  have  been  a  little  reluctant  lately  to 
appear  in  public  The  abiding  need  of  Germany  is  for  some 
decisive  action  that  shall  forever  dispose  of  one  of  her  ene- 
mies, that  shall  enable  her  to  strike  the  name  of  that  enemy 
from  her  list.  She  has  done  this  in  the  case  of  Serbia.  She 
has  almost  done  it  in  the  cases  of  Roumania  and  Belgium. 
And  for  the  moment  at  least  she  has  done  it  in  the  case  of 
Russia.  She  has  made  an  immense  effort  to  eliminate  Italy, 
but  here  she  seems  to  have  failed,  although  it  is  still  too  soon 
to  speak  with  certainty.  But  with  Italy  disposed  of,  either 
through  success  or  failure,  where  may  we  expect  that  the  next 
blow  will  fall?  

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  almost  answers  itself, 
while  making  full  allowance  for  unknown  and  unknowable 
facts.  There  is  only  one  vulnerable  point  left — if  it  is  vul- 
nerable— and  that  one  point  is  Greece.  But  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  Austria  we  may  believe  that  Greece  would  already 
have  been  attacked.  Greece  is  now  at  war  with  Germany, 
and  we  may  regretfully  suppose  that  she  is  not  very  whole- 
heartedly at  war  with  Germany.  The  emperors  brother-in- 
law  has  been  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Greece  and  is  an 
exile.  But  the  conquest  of  Greece  offers  military  advantages 
that  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Greece  under  German 
domination  means  the  eastern  Mediterranean  also  under  Ger- 
man domination.  It  means  that  Greek  waters  would  at  once 
swarm  with  German  submarines  that  could  make  their  way 
down  the  Levant  and  so  become  a  serious  nuisance  to  the 
British  operations  in  Palestine.  German  submarines  were 
using  the  Greek  islands  with  the  connivance  of  Constantine 
before  his  deposition,  and  in  spite  of  the  watchful  eyes  of 
Allied  representatives.  But  with  Greece  conquered  there 
would  hardly  be  a  limit  to  the  facilities  then  available  to 
them.  Germany  has  never  yet  turned  her  serious  attention 
to  Greece.  She  has  left  Greece  to  the  Bulgarians  and  Turks. 
She  has  been  too  busy  with  the  other  small  fry  that  were  not 
so  well  defended.  But  the  supply  of  small  fry  is  running 
short.  Italy  has  proved  herself  to  be  not  quite  so  small  as 
was  anticipated.  Military  operations  in  Russia  are  not  now 
needed.  What  more  likely  than  that  Germany  should  be 
looking  in  the  direction  of  Greece,  which  is  comparatively 
close  to  her  eastern  lines  and  where  popular  disharmonies 
may   perhaps  be   counted   on   to   aid  her  ? 


The  inactivity  of  the  Saloniki  army  has  been  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  war.  While  Constantine  was  on  the  throne 
it  was  easy  to  understand  that  his  contemplated  treacheries 
constituted  a  danger  to  the  successful  advance  northward  of 
an  army  that  must  necessarily  be  based  on  Saloniki.  But  Con- 
stantine has  disappeared  and  yet  the  Allied  quiescence  in 
Macedonia  continues.  Is  Venizelos  distrustful  of  the  Greek 
people  and  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Greek  army?  Perhaps  so. 
At  least  it  has  been  so  stated.  None  the  less  the  Allied 
army  in  Macedonia  is  likely  to  be  called  upon,  not  perhaps 
to  undertake  an  advance,  but  to  maintain  the  positions  that 
it  now  holds.  If  the  Greek  army  is  unreliable  it  may  have 
to  meet  a  danger  from  the  south  as  well  as  from  the  north. 


But  the  Saloniki  army  has  been  by  no  means  useless, 
even  though  it  has  seemed  to  do  no  more  than  to  mark  time. 
But  for  that  army  Greece  would  have  been  overrun  by  the 
Bulgarians  and  Turks  long  ago.  Indeed  Constantine  would 
definitely  have  ranged  his  country  on  the  Teuton  side  if  he 
had  dared  to  do  so,  which  he  did  not  Here  once  more  we 
have  an  example  of  the  nervelessness  and  political  vacillation 
that  have  done  so  much  to  injure  the  Allied  cause,  and  par- 
ticularly in  its  dealings  with  the  Balkan  peoples.  Greece  had 
definitely  pledged  herself  by  treaty  to  come 
Serbia   whenever   her   aid  was  needed.     That   tr 
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pudently  broken  by  Constantine,  and  the  Allies  should  either 
have  deposed  him  at  once,  or  declared  war  upon  Greece.  They 
did  neither.  They  asked  permission  to  make  use  of  Saloniki, 
and  they  then  advanced  into  Macedonia,  knowing  that  they 
were  leaving  in  their  rear  a  crafty  and  unscrupulous  enemy 
who  would  certainly  stab  them  in  the  back  if  he  could.  Con- 
stantine was  probably  saved  by  the  intervention  of  the  Czar, 
who  naturally  did  not  wish  that  the  deposition  of  monarchs 
should  become  a  habit.  It  is  at  least  significant  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  Constantine  should  follow  at  once  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Czar.  Speculations  on  the  size  of  the 
Saloniki  armv  are  not  of  much  value  unless  we  know  some- 
thing also  of  its  constitution  and  morale.  We  do  not  know  if 
the  Italian  army  is  still  in  Albania,  and  constituting  the  left 
flank  of  the  Allied  forces.  But  we  may  note  with  interest 
that  General  Sarrail  has  been  recalled  by  the  French  govern- 
ment and  that  another  commander  has  been  sent  to  take  his 
place.  The  inference  may  not  be  wholly  justified,  but  at  least 
this  fact  suggests  that  the  long  quiet  around  Saloniki  is  to  be 
broken,  and  that  the  Allied  governments  are  aware  that  a 
blow   is   about  to  be   directed   against   the   east   rather  than 

against  the  west.  

A  certain  amount  of  disquiet  has  naturally  been  produced 
by  the  persistent  reports  of  Teutonic  successes  against  the 
Italians  in  the  Trentino  section.  On  the  20th  of  December 
we  were  told  that  Mount  Grappa  was  in  danger,  and  that  the 
capture  of  this  stronghold  would  bring  the  Teuton  armies 
within  reach  of  the  Venetian  plains.  It  may  be  repeated  that 
the  struggle  in  this  particular  section  is  for  the  domination 
of  the  Brenta  Valley,  which  can  not  be  used  by  the  Teuton 
armies  for  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  the  north  so  long  as 
the  adjacent  mountain  peaks  are  occupied  by  the  Italian  artil- 
lery. We  are  told  that  Bassano  is  actually  within  range  of 
the  heavier  Teuton  guns  and  that  the  capture  of  Mount 
Grappa  would  mean  the  practical  decision  of  the  battle,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Italian  armies  from  the  line  of  the  Piave 
to  that  of  the  Adige  or  the  Po.  But  subsequent  bulletins 
have  been  of  a  distinctly  reassuring  kind.  We  are  told  that 
the  Italians  have  recaptured  most  of  the  territory  that  they 
had  lost,  and  that  the  immediate  danger  to  Mount  Grappa  had 
lessened.  But  the  weather  rather  than  the  guns  seems  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  the  combat  for  the  Venetian  plains.  The 
weather  has  been  adverse  to  the  Italians  from  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign.  The  Tagliamento  and  the  Piave,  that  should 
have  been  in  flood,  were  nearly  dry,  while  the  mountain  snows 
that  should  have  put  an  end  to  the  Trentino  fighting  were 
four  weeks  late.  Mr.  Wythe  Williams,  writing  from  the 
Italian  front  for  the  New  York  Times  on  December  8th,  says 
that  at  that  time  last  year  there  were  nine  feet  of  snow  in 
the  mountains,  but  that  this  year  there  had  been  no  fall,  nor 
signs  of  a  fall.  But  we  know  that  the  snows  have  begun 
since  Mr.  Williams  wrote  his  letter,  and  that  the  Teuton  dif- 
ficulties have  been  enormously  increased  thereby.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams describes  the  battle  as  the  greatest  in  history,  and  all 
other  reports  refer  to  an  unprecedented  ferocity,  and  an 
Italian  determination  and  self-sacrifice  not  surpassed  even  by 
the  French  at  Verdun.  The  danger  can  not  be  said  to  be 
oi-er  so  long  as  the  Teutons  are  continuing  their  efforts,  but 
certainly  it  looks  as  though  the  end  were  in  sight,  and  perhaps 
even  a  successful  Italian  attack  upon  the  Teuton  artillery 
that  must  remain  cemented  by  the  snow  to  its  positions. 
San  Francisco,  December  26,  1917.  Sidney  Coeyn. 


The  scientists  have  for  years  heen  perplexed  over  the 
wonderful  frozen  well  at  Yakutsk,  Siberia.  As  long 
ago  as  1882  it  was  announced  that  the  ground  was 
frozen  to  an  abnormal  depth  at  the  place  referred  to. 
In  the  summer  of  1829  a  Russian  merchant  set  a  gang 
of  men  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
frozen  stratum.  They  gave  up  the  job  after  digging 
some  thirty  feet  in  solidly  frozen  ground.  The  Rus- 
sian Academy  of  Sciences  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
between  1838  and  1844  dug  to  a  depth  of  382  feet  and 
then  abandoned  the  shaft  because  the  earth  was  still 
frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock.  Natural  cold  could  never 
penetrate  to  such  a  depth  and  the  phenomenon  is  still 
.unexplainable. 

*»n     

The  director  of  the  Radio  Telegraph  Department  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  invented  an  elec- 
trical device  for  increasing  the  rainfall,  and  thus  far 
his  experiments  have  been  remarkably  successful.  He 
filled  a  dam  in  the  desert  country  with  16,800,000  gal- 
lons in  three  months.  A  long  time  and  not  much  water, 
it  is  true,  but  still  remarkable  in  a  region  of  very  low 
rainfall.  His  device  is  a  huge  kite  supplied  with  elec- 
tricity. These  kites  are  let  up  on  galvanized  flexible 
wire,  and  the)'  go  to  an  altitude  of  between  4000  and 
6000  feet.  The  negative  current  is  taken  from  the 
earth  by  means  of  a  terminal  which  is  well  grounded. 


THE  UNMASKING  OF  GERMANY. 

Dr.  John  H.  Boyd  of  Portland  Writes  of  Germany's  Aims. 

♦ 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Boyd,  D.  D.,  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Portland,  Oregon,  author  of  "The  Two 
Germanys,"  has  now  produced  a  second  and  even  more 
convincing  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Unmasking  of  Ger- 
many." In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  says  Dr.  Boyd, 
the  average  American  was  not  much  interested  in  for- 
eign affairs.  He  had  not  acquired  the  "international 
consciousness"  and  therefore  his  knowledge  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Germans  was  limited: 

Six  weeks  after  this  declaration,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1917, 
the  aspect  of  things  had  entirely  changed.  The  whole  atti- 
tude of  our  government  and  of  our  people  had  undergone 
an  essential  alteration.  It  is  at  this  time  you  first  hear  the 
great  words,  "The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 

You  now  see  that  the  mind  of  our  American  citizenship  had 
lept  in  splendid  ascent  from  lower  grounds  of  national 
honor  and  rights  up  to  the  highest  and  noblest  idealisms  of 
morality  and  humanity!  We  had  come  to  see  that  we  were 
not  at  war  in  order  to  keep  open  some  trade  route  across 
seas  that  ought  to  be  neutral — we  were  not  at  war  because 
we  must  defend  rights  which  no  nation  dares  to  forfeit;  we 
were  not  at  war  simply  for  the  protection  of  a  nation's  citi- 
zenship, although  that  is  a  hallowed  duty  which  must  never 
be  neglected — but  we  came  to  see,  as  the  President  expressed 
it,  that  we  were  at  war  "in  defense  of  the  righteousness,  and 
the  hope,  and  the  liberty  of  mankind!" 

In  this  idea  the  American  mind  is  resting  at  the  present 
hour.  If  you  have  followed  me  carefully  in  this  broadly 
sketched  outline,  you  will  have  seen  that  the  thought  of 
America  in  these  three  years  and  a  half  has  passed  along  an 
immense  diameter.  We  have  changed  our  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  now  with 
open  eyes  and  knowing  mind  we  are  standing  before  certain 
gaunt,  horrible  realities  which  have  been  uncovered  in  the  life 
of  that  German  nation  and  the  German  government,  not  as 
an  ignorant  people,  but  as  those  who  see  an  unmasked  Ger- 
many. 

German  egotism  has  always  been  evident  enough,  but 
we  did  not  at  once  discover  that  it  had  an  underlying 
purpose  which  must  bring  disturbance  to  the  whole 
world : 

We  all  know  that  the  real  German,  the  German  German 
of  a  few  years  ago,  carried  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
tense self-esteem ;  that  he  was  inflated  to  the  point  of  mo- 
mentary explosion.  Whenever  he  talked,  he  boasted ;  and 
whenever  he  walked,  he  strutted.  Allow  me  to  bring  out  of 
the  German  language  into  the  English  a  sentence  which  I 
think  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  modern  German.  "He 
is  marked  by  an  energetic  concentration  of  the  subjectivity 
upon  the  inmost  ego,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
he  is  "stuck  on  himself." 

But — why  should  he  not  be  ?  Is  he  not  a  citizen  of  the 
dominant  power  of  continental  Europe  ?  Is  he  not  a  part  of 
an  economic  and  industrial  system  whose  expansion  and  suc- 
cess is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  industry 
and  achievement  ?  When  a  man  is  fat  and  sleek  and  well-fed 
and  healthy  and  rich,  and  is  honored  or  feared  among  his 
kind  a  little  boasting  and  pride  are  perfectly  allowable. 

Furthermore,  self-esteem  is  not  a  characteristic  belonging 
to  the  German  alone.  The  English  jingoist  is  not  an  un- 
familiar figure.  It  takes  some  self-control  on  the  part  of  an 
American  to  hear  a  lot  of  Britishers  singing  "Rule,  Britan- 
nia !"  to  learn  that  Almighty  God  has  raised  Britannia  up  to 
rule  the  waves,  and  that  she  has  become  "the  dread  and  the 
envy  of  them  all !"  However  faultless  the  lines  of  Kipling 
may  be,  when  he  calls  the  nations  of  the  earth  a  "gentile 
host,"  there  is  just  a  little  discordancy  in  the  sound  to  my 
American  ear. 

But  for  super-heated  air,  which  on  the  street  is  called 
"hot,"  commend  me  to  the  typical  American !  The  self-satis- 
faction, the  supreme  complacency  of  the  average  American, 
especially  if  he  is  traveling  in  England  or  Germany,  is  shared 
only  by  the  All-perfect  Maker  of  the  universe.  Have  you 
never  heard  the  American  eagle  scream  on  patriotic  occa- 
sions? Is  there  a  man  or  woman  in  this  audience  who  does 
not  believe  with  me  that  God  Almighty  might  have  created 
a  better  country  and  a  nobler  people  than  we  are — but  He 
never  did? 


Southern  California  produces  87  per  cent,  of  all  the 
lima  beans  grown  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
only  other  place  where  limas  are  extensively  grown  is 
on  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  only  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  bags  a  year  are  produced  there.  This  year 
Southern  California  has  grown  1,500,000  eighty-pound 
bags  of  lima  beans,  the  value  of  which  is  about  $13,- 
250,000. 


Dr.  Boyd  sketches  for  us  the  titanic  preparations 
conducted  by  Germany  for  a  world  war: 

These  internal  preparations  have  been  conducted  at  a  tre- 
mendous cost.  In  order  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  taxa- 
tion necessary  to  carry  them  out  the  whole  intellectual  force 
of  the  empire  has  been  engaged.  Every  university  in  the 
German  Empire  is  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  state.  Every 
professor  is  a  tool  of  the  government.  The  church  is  a  state 
church.  Every  minister  seeking  for  preferment  or  advance- 
ment of  any  kind  becomes  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
imperial  government.  The  newspapers  are  under  strict  cen- 
sorship and  learn  obedience  to  the  controlling  authority. 

Thus  you  find  in  this  period  which  we  are  now  reviewing 
an  immense  propaganda  of  the  war  and  the  expansion  idea. 
Two  ideas  underlie  a  two-fold  aim.  One  was  to  create  with- 
in the  German  people  a  hunger  for  world  conquest.  The 
imagination  was  inflamed.  The  people  were  taught  to  believe 
that  they  were  the  elect  nation,  upon  whom  God  had  put  the 
responsibility  of  the  world's  advancement  and  control. 

The  other  was  to  frighten  the  people  who  were  not  at- 
tracted by  the  thought  of  expansion,  and  so  they  were  told 
that  Russia  on  one  hand,  with  England  and  France  on  the 
other,  were  ready  to  pounce  upon  Germany  and  dethrone  her 
from  her  honorable  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  one  year  seven  million  books  and  pamphlets  were  issued 
in  Germany  upon  the  subject  of  war  and  national  expan- 
sion. Twenty  thousand  lectures  were  delivered  upon  the  same 
subject  1 


Cut  of  6459  total  arrests  made  in  Portland,  Maine, 
du*  ing   1916   some   4883,   or   over   three-fourths,   were 
<le  for  drunkenness,  or  drunkenness  coupled  with  dis- 
j  rly  conduct. 


The  President,  says  Dr.  Boyd,  has  made  the  funda 
mental  mistake  of  supposing  that  there  is  a  rift  be- 
tween the  German  government  and  the  German  people. 
But  they  are  fully  in  unison  in  their  schemes  for  world 
conquest : 

When  we  turn  from  these  internal  conditions  to  look  over 
the  field  of  diplomacy  and  international  relationships  we  find 
such  a  mass  of  matter  that  it  can  be  only  hurriedly  named. 
The  triple  alliance  brought  Austria  and  Italy  under  German 
influence,  with  the  organization  of  the  Austrian  army  into  full 
cooperation  with  Germany.  The  friendship  of  Turkey  was 
assiduously  cultivated  by  the  emperor's  visit  to  Constan- 
tinople and  by  loans  amounting  to  $50,000,000  in  the  years 
immediately  before  the  war.  This  approach  to  Turkey  and  p 
these    loans    resulted    in   the    reorganization    of    the    Turkish  I  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  war  work  funds. 


army  under  German  officers,  the  rebuilding  of  fortifications 
and  defenses  of  every  kind,  even  the  beginning  of  a  navy. 

The  marriage  of  the  emperor's  sister  to  the  King  of  Greece 
was  doubtless  due  to  political  considerations.  The  attempt  of 
Germany  to  stir  up  trouble  between  England  and  France  over 
African  questions  is  highly  significant.  The  encouragement 
of  the  Boer  war  could  have  had  but  one  aim. 

The  German  system  of  espionage,  extending  to  all  nations 
of  the  world,  has  long  been  a  scandal. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  Delbruck  law,  by  which 
naturalized  Germans  may  still  remain  subjects  of  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Boyd  gives  us  the  essential  part  of  this 
law: 

On  July  22,  1913,  the  Reichstag  passed  what  is  called  the 
Delbruck  I.aw.  providing  for  a  dual  citizenship  for  Germans 
who  had  gone  out  of  the  Fatherland.  I  read  the  second  part 
of  Article  25 : 

"If  any  person  before  acquiring  nationality  in  a  foreign 
state  shall  have  received  the  written  permission  of  a  compe- 
tent authority  of  his  native  state  to  retain  his  nationality  of 
that  state  he  shall  not  lose  his  nationality  of  the  said  native 
state.  The  German  consul  shall  be  consulted  before  granting 
the  said   permission." 

Here  is  a  deliberate  provision  in  German  law  for  the  Ger- 
mans outside  of  Germany  to  perjure  themselves,  for  when 
any  German  stands  up  in  the  courts  of  this  country  to  be- 
come an  American  citizen  he  must  distinctly  declare  that  he 
has  broken  all  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  William  of  Germany. 
Yet  here  it  is  written  in  this  law  that  he  may  swear  in 
America  that  he  has  renounced  Germany,  but  still  under- 
handedly  and  dishonestly  he  may  still  be  recognized  as  a  citi- 
zen of  Germany ! 

This  Delbruck  Law  is  a  shameful  thing.  It  violates  every 
principle  of  sanctity  and  honor.  It  casts  suspicion  upon  every 
German-born  citizen  in  the  United  States.  But  it  has  a  ter- 
rible efficiency  in  producing  hyphenated  citizens  and  in  en- 
rolling corrupt  tools  for  accomplishing  the  dirty  business  of 
a  nation  which  has  forfeited  its  right  to  be  trusted  in  any 
respect. 

My  third  point  is  this:  In  entertaining  this  intoxicating 
dream  of  world  expansion,  and  in  drafting  the  whole  life  of 
the  nation  off  into  preparation  for  war,  the  German  has  de- 
veloped a  conception  of  the  state  which  relieves  it  of  all 
moral  obligation.  In  the  thought  of  the  German  the  state  is 
non-moral.  Its  imperial  authority,  the  might  of  army  and 
navy,  the  relations  it  has  established  by  the  conduct  of  war, 
are  all  outside  the  category  of  things  ethical. 

This  monstrous  and  unparalleled  interpretation  of  the  state 
was  unsuspected  by  us  before  the  war.  Germany  stood  as  an 
equal  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  She  sat  at  their  coun- 
cils; her  treaties  were  being  signed  by  representatives  of 
honorable  nations;  she  acknowledged  the  binding  force  of 
conventions  and  articles  of  agreement;  she  submitted  herself 
ostensibly  to  international  law ;  she  recognized  the  binding 
force  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Germany  has  openly  avowed  her  indifference  to  the 
moral  law  and  has  denied  its  efficacy  beyond  her  na- 
tional frontiers.  Opposed  to  this,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  it,  we  have  the  President's  assertion  that  "civilized 
states  and  governments  must  observe  among  nations 
the  same  principles  and  standards  of  conduct  which 
hold  between  individual  citizens  of  civilized  states"  ■ 

Germany  began  this  war  with  an  act  of  violated  faith.  To 
her  a  solemn  treaty  was  but  a  "scrap  of  paper."  She  has  pur- 
sued it  with  shameless  brutality.  There  is  not  an  atrocity 
which  has  a  name  of  which  the  German  government  is  not 
guilty.  . 

We  thought,  as  it  was  natural  to  think,  that  this  disregard 
of  the  moralities  which  the  centuries  had  established  was 
due  to  war-madness:  that  it  was  a  fit  of  desperation,  or  that 
in  one  of  those  wild  and  uncontrolled  hours  of  mad  passion 
which  seize  the  human  heart  the  German  has  been  swept  be- 
vond  the  realm  of  humanity  and  mercy  and  justice.  But  this 
refuge  is  vain.  We  can  find  in  German  writings,  discussing 
political  ethics,  which  antedate  the  war,  statements  of  prin- 
ciples which  distinctly  declare  that  the  state  is  non-ethical 
and  has  been  absolved  from  all  considerations  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

Dr.  Boyd  quotes  freely  from  German  authors  in  order 
to  prove  the  immorality  of  German  principles,  as,  for 
example,  Treitschke's  utterance  that  "the  state  is  above 
morality,  or  whatever  is  necessary  is  right": 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  believe  that  these  utterances 
represented  the  ethical  principles  of  a  great  world  empire, 
except  for  this  compelling  fact,  that  every  act  of  Germany 
since  the  war  began  has  been  an  exemplification  and  con- 
firmation of  thefh  I  The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality ;  the 
desolation  of  Poland  and  Serbia;  the  destruction  of  treasures 
of  art  and  literature;  the  murder  of  civilians;  orgies  of  loot 
and  lust ;  the  deportation  of  laborers ;  the  frightfulness  of  re- 
treat— all  of  this  constituting  the  most  hideous  spectacle  of 
wantonness  and  brutality  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
every  item  of  the  indictment  is  rooted  in  the  political  ethics 
developed  by  the  German  people. 

By  this  abandonment  of  morality  Germany  has  heaped  in- 
sult upon  the  universal  moral  convictions  of  the  human  race ; 
she  has  despised  the  ethics  of  Christ;  she  has  made  com- 
pacts and  treaties  between  nations  futile ;  she  has  nullified 
all  international  law;  she  has  broken  down  all  confidence 
and  honor;  she  has  made  it  impossible  to  secure  a  stable 
peace  and  that  union  of  nation  with  nation  on  grounds  of 
mutual  respect  and  trust  and  brotherhood  for  which  we  have 
fondly  hoped.  So  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  national 
life  and  so  weirdly  wicked  and  destructive  are  her  principles 
and  conduct,  that  were  we  judging  an  individual  acting  as 
she  has  acted  charity  would  demand  pity  for  her  insanity, 
and  the  prayer  of  Him  who  cried,  "Father,  forgive  them; 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Pausing  here  to  retrace  the  course  of  our  discussion,  we 
see  uncovered  three  things: 

(1)  Underneath  the  egotism  of  Germany  a  purpose  to  be- 
come the  dominating  power  of  the  world. 

(2)  A  preparation  for  war  carried  out  through  decades  of 
years,  with  the  most  careful  and  efficient  management  and 
foresight. 

(3)  The  development  of  a  political  ethic  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  war  of  conscienceless  horrors. 

Now  face  these  unquestionable  facts  with  open  eyes  and 
honest  manhood  and  womanhood,  then  ask  yourselves  those 
momentous  questions  which  insist  upon  an  answer. 

What  is  the  world-meaning  of  this  war? 

Should  we  as  a  nation  have  entered  it? 

Sail  we  seek  the  defeat  of  Germany,  or  make  peace  now 
without  the  decision   of  complete  victory? 

Dr.  Boyd  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  useful  piece 
of  work.     The  price  is  10  cents  and  the  proceeds  are 
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HARRY  BUTTERS,  R.  F.  A. 


Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  Edits  the  Records  and  the  War  Let- 
ters of  a  California  Boy. 


Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  who  edits  this  record  of  the 
late  Harry  Butters,  has  done  well  to  give  u&  so  liberal 
an  allowance  of  his  letters  and  to  condense  the  bio- 
graphical portion  of  her  book  within  narrow  bounda- 
ries-. The  unpremeditated  letter  is  a  revelation  of  char- 
acter so  ample  as  to  be  beyond  biographical  competi- 
tion, and  it  may  be  said  that  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  has  in 
no  way  limited  this  revelation  by  her  amendations  or 
excisions. 

We  do  not  need  to  know  much  of  the  early  life  of 
Harry  Butters.  It  is  his  later  life  that  concerns  us. 
He  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1892  and  his  people 
were  New  Englanders  on  both  sides  with  a  mixture  of 
Scotch,  Irish,  English,  and  French  blood.  Harry  But- 
ters was  educated  in  England,  but  he  was  in  California 
when  the  war  began,  but  we  are  told  that  "where  most 
Americans  felt  passionately  for  France,  nursing,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  the  old  soreness  against  England, 
Harry  realized  in  a  flash  the  astounding  English  al- 
truism. .  .  .  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  to  fight 
for  England." 

On  March  12,  1915,  Butters  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  second  lieutenant  in  the  British  army,  but  on 
April  14th  we  find  him  making  application  for  his 
transfer  to  the  artillery : 

At  noon  exactly  I  strode  into  Division  Headquarters  (R.  F. 
A.)  and  presented  my  letter  to  Brigadier  Major  Roberts.  The 
general  would  not  be  in  for  half  an  hour,  so  we  chatted  pleas- 
antly during  that  time  on  subjects  ranging  from  the  intense 
anti-German  sentiment  in  the  United  States  to  the  latest  news 
from  the  Dardanelles,  not  to  mention  the  whole  of  my  own 
trouble  over   again. 

Then  Sir  Godfrey  came  in. 

As  I  had  my  hat  off,  I  did  not  salute  him.  I  bowed  very 
low  instead  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

Major  Roberts  collared  him  and  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
I  could  hear  him  in  very  low  tones  evidently  giving  an  ac- 
count of  me.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  general  looked 
pleasantly  across  the  room  at  me  and  asked : 

"You  want  to  transfer  to  the   artillery,   eh?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  there  will  be  any  difficulty,  what? 
You  know  how  to  make  out  your  application?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"All  right" 

"Will  you  take  me  then,  sir  ?" 

"Eh  ?  Why,  yes.  I  suppose  so.  I  suppose  you're  all  right, 
aren't  you  ?" 

"As  far  as  I  know,  sir — I'll  certainly  be  a  handy  man  for 
you  to  have." 

"All   right" 

"Thank  you,  general.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  how 
long  my  transfer  will  take  to  go  through?" 

"Oh,  that  may  take  several  weeks,  but  you  had  better  apply 
for  leave  pending  transfer  and  come  over  here  and  start  your 
work  at  once." 

"I  will,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  good-by,"  and  I 
dashed  out  into  the  street  and  grabbed  Woggles  around  the 
waist  and  danced  him  down  to  the  street  corner — hollering 
into  his  ear — "I  got  it" — "Thank  God" — "To  Hell  with  Ger- 
many"— and  a  few  other  such  bursts  of  pent-up  emotion  and 
gratitude. 

The  course  of  training  was  to  last  thirty  days  in- 
stead of  the  usual  two  years.  Officers  were  scarce  in 
those  days,  and  Butters  tells  us  that  he  worked  for 
twelve  hours  a  day  mastering  the  intricacies  of  battery 
drill: 

This  morning  I  have  been  for  four  hours  observing  the 
fire  of  a  gun  battery  of  eighteen-pounders,  ranging  up  to  six 
thousand  yards  under  direct  control  of  three  aeroplane  ob- 
servers. Rather  a  contrast,  eh  ?  And  since  it  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have,  myself,  heard  the  sound,  it  were  as  well  to 
give  you  here  just  a  word  on  the  impression  conveyed  by  gun- 
fire.    (Colonel  Karmany,  please  skip!) 

The  actual  report  of  the  gun,  although  a  very  beautiful 
flash,  and  quite  surprising  the  first  time  you  hear  it  at  close 
range,  pales  into  insignificance  beside  the  sound  of  the  passage 
of  the  projectile  which  immediately  follows  it.  For  the  far- 
famed  scream  of  the  shell,  I  can  assure  you,  has  never  been 
overrated.  It  is  the  finest  sound  that  mine  ears  have  ever 
listened  to,  and  gives  the  greatest  impression  of  mighty  power 
that  you  can  posibly  conceive.  Its  note  is  pitched  in  a  higher 
key  than  the  scale  of  music  runs  up  to. 

On  September  14th  Harry  Butters  is  describing  some 
aspects  of  his  life  in  France,  doing  real  work  now  and 
with  the  rival  trenches  only  a  hundred  yards  apart. 
As  to  the  ownership  of  the  hundred  yards  he  tells  us 
"there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  and-  a  good  deal  of 
argument" : 

Now  for  ourselves :  The  guns  are  in  action  in  four  pits 
about  two  feet  deep.  The  sides  are  built  up  to  a  height  of 
six  feet  with  heavy  timber  stanchions  which  support  a  roof 
of  110-pound  rails.  On  top  of  the  rails  and  all  around  the 
sides — front  and  rear — leaving  only  sufficient  aperture  to  take 
a  sight  to  the  rear,  and  get  whatever  switch  angle  is  needed 
to  fire  through  in  front — are  piled  layers  of  sandbags  and 
earth  two  feet  deep  and  constantly  growing  thicker  as  we 
work.  Then,  running  out  of  the  side  of  each  pit  is  a  covered 
trench  leading  to  the  deep  dugout  which  we  attempt  to  make 

proof  against  the   15  P high  explosives  of  the  Germans 

— commonly   known  as   "pip-squeaks." 

In  addition  there  are  two  telephone  dugouts.  The  tele- 
phone, by  the  way,  is  the  whole  show  in  this  work — we  our- 
selves have  over  fifteen  lines  out  to  the  different  headquarters, 
observing  stations,  forward  trenches,  etc.  These  are  con- 
stantly getting  cut  and  broken  and  are  the  trial  of  our  lives, 
but  we  should  be  quite  helpless  without  them. 

The  inside  of  the  pits  and  dugouts  is  quickly  becoming 
most  complex  and  luxurious.  In  the  centre  is  the  shining 
green  gun  and  carriage,  taking  up  most  of  the  room — stacked 
in  recesses  in  the  walls  are  round  upon  round  of  ammunition, 
and  against  the  walls  are  the  men's  bedding  or  clothes  in 
orderly  piles.  Buckets  of  water  for  laying  the  dust  and 
washing  complete  the  equipment,  but  the  real  note  of  the 
picture  is  the  six  brave  boys  of  the  gun  crew  disposed  in 
various    attitudes    of    ease    and    comfort,    chatting,   smoking, 


speculating  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  listening  to 
the  wise  doctrine  of  some  older  No.  1 — telling  them  the  rules 
for  keeping  a  whole  skin  themselves  and  still  working  the 
guns  when  the  enemy's  shells  commence  to  fall. 

We — the  officers — are  very  comfortable  in  our  cellar.  One 
room  the  captain  and  the  telephonist  share — the  other,  the 
two  subalterns  sleep  in  one  end  of,  and  all  mess  in  the  other 
end. 

(In  one  of  the  neighboring  pits  established  some  months  ago 
they  have  running  water,  electric  light  and,  as  I  live — a 
piano  !     Rescued  from  the  ruins.) 

I  have  my  comfortable  bed  on  a  thick  layer  of  sacks  in 
my  corner  and  my  stuff  laid  out  on  a  little  bench  alongside 
with  plenty  of  candles  to  dispel  the  gloom.  Upstairs  is  one 
room  for  the  men's  tools  and  another  for  our  three  servants 
and  cook,  where  they  get  us  up  very  good  meals.  Nothing 
could  be  lovelier  as  long  as  things  remain  quiet — which  they 
won't  for  long. 

Butters  was  acting  as  artillery  observation  officer, 
and  he  tells  us  that  his  station  was  about  a  mile  in 
front  of  the  guns.  An  officer  was  on  post  each  day 
controlling  the  fire  directed  against  the  German  wire 
entanglements,  cutting  lanes  through  it  and  sweeping 
sections  of  it  away  in  order  to  prepare  a  path  for  the 
infantry  when  the  attack  should  be  ordered: 

Stand  in  my  place  a  minute,  my  dearest  folks,  in  this  for- 
ward observation  station  of  mine,  look  through  my  eyes  on 
the  work  in  front  of  you  and  pass  your  orders  to  the  tele- 
phonist behind.  Standing  on  a  high  step  you  lean  against  the 
sandbags  in  front  and  peering  out  over  the  top  take  a  look 
over  the  sight  in  front  of  you. 

The  country  is  rather  fiat,  very  brown  and  monotonous 
with  few  objects  to  break  the  line,  but  right  in  front  of  you 
are  the  white  lines  of  trenches,  thin  chalk  parapets  showing 
jaggedly,  glaring  as  they  stretch  away  across  the  land.  The 
space  between  the  two  middle  ones  is  greater  than  between 
the  others  and  you  know  that  the  third  from  you  is  the  Ger- 
man first  line,  and  looking  closer  you  see  in  front  of  this  the 
ugly  looking  wire  barrier,  double  the  number  of  posts  that 
our  own  shows,  and  more  and  heavier  wire.  You  know  that 
it  is  about  ten  yards  broad  and  as  strong  as  German  efficiency 
and  driving  can  make  it.  And  it  is  THIS  that  you  have 
got  to  tear  a  way  through  with  your  four-inch  guns  that 
await  your  orders  so  expectantly  a  mile  or  so  behind  you. 
Your  lines  of  fire  are  already  laid  out,  so  when  your  tele- 
phonist announces  that  he  is  "through"  to  the  battery  and  you 
see  that  your  penciler  is  ready  to  take  down  orders,  you 
settle  yourself  as  comfortably  and  steadily  as  possible  and 
pass  the  order — "No.  3  gun,  ranging  3500  metres,  correction 
12.6,  report  when  ready."  In  a  minute  the  answer  comes: 
"No.  3,  all  ready  to  fire,  sir,"  and  you  give  "Fire  No.  3." 
Another  interval  and  then :  "No.  3  fired,  sir."  A  second 
more  and  you  get  the  report  and  hear  the  shell  go  winging 
its  way,  and  then — Ah!  There  she  puffs  and  the  little  white 
bundle  of  cotton  wool  suddenly  springs  into  being  just  over 
the  German  parapet  and  perhaps  you  see  the  splash  of  the 
bullets  on  the  chalk.  "High  and  to  the  right,"  you  comment, 
and  pass  the  order  "1.30'  more  left;  correction  132  (lengthen- 
ing the  fuse)  repeat"  and  when  she  is  ready  "fire!"  Again 
you  hear  the  report  and  the  hiss  of  the  shell  and  this  time 
up  go  your  glasses  to  your  eyes,  for  you  know  where  the 
burst  will  be,  and  you  want  to  observe  the  effect.  "Puff — 
splash  !"  There  she  is  again,  only  a  couple  of  minutes  above 
the  line  of  sight  or  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  this  time, 
but  you  can  see  it  is  short,  so  you  add  fifty  yards  to  the 
range  and  wait  for  the  next  one.  Three  times  is  the  charm, 
and  if  you  are  lucky  this  little  puff-ball  blossoms  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  German  wire.  You  lengthen  your  fuse  just 
a  little  more,  so  that  your  shells  will  burst  and  graze,  for 
that's  the  way  to  cut  wire,  and  now  that  you've  got  it  you 
keep  on  throwing  them  into  that  spot  until  you  can  see  the 
posts  commence  to  thin  out  and  the  tangle  get  light  and 
shaky-  Perhaps  you  correct  8'  right  or  left  to  widen  your  lane 
a  little  and  add  12J4  or  25  yards  as  you  progress,  and  if 
you  find  that  the  posts  are  standing  up  too  solid  and  that 
your  shots  are  failing  of  effect,  you  shake  it  up  with  a  few 
rounds  of  high  explosive,  just  enough  to  give  the  shrapnel 
a  hold  because  H.  E.  will  only  start  the  work,  and  then  fails 
of  further  effect.  In  thirty  or  forty  rounds,  unless  you  are 
up  against  a  particularly  stubborn  piece,  you  have  cleared  a 
lane  10-15  yards  wide  through  the  barrier  and  the  white 
parapet  shows  clear  and  unbroken  through  the  gap.  When 
you  get  this,  you  probably  stop  a  few  rounds  to  light  a 
cigarette  or  ease  your  position,  and  then  shift  your  line  of 
fire  a  little  further  along  and  start  another  hole. 

It  is  queer  work,  this  preliminary  bombardment  of  wire- 
cutting,  for  we  never  see  so  much  as  a  head  over  the  enemy's 
parapet.  All  the  while  hundreds  of  shells  are  bursting  all 
along  the  line  doing  the  same  work  as  yourself  and  sometimes 
interfering,  by  reason  of  their  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  with 
your  own  observations,  but  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  work 
and  a  fearful  responsibility  that  forbids  failure,  because  you 
know  that  when  the  infantry  get  the  order  to  charge,  they 
must  have  a  clear  road  to  go  through,  else  the  machine  guns 
will  tear  their  ranks  beyond  any  recognition,  and  the  tragedy 
of  a  charge  in  the  face  of  such  fire  as  they  always  get,  being 
caught  in  an  entanglement  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut 
and  isn't,  is  too  fearful  a  nightmare  for  a  man  to  have  on 
his  conscience  and  retain  his  sanity. 

So,  when  the  last  posts  that  have  been  standing  go  by  the 
board  under  the  latest  shot,  and  you  see  that  you  have  cut 
your  hole  cleanly,  you  sigh  with  relief,  and  thank  God  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  our  brave  boys  to  go  through  flying, 
with  their  Royal  Cheer,  that  in  that  spot,  at  any  rate,  no  lad 
will  be  held  by  that  stinking  wire  to  await  the  steadier  aim 
of  a  German  rifle. 

During  each  night  of  the  four  days,  one  of  us  stopped  up 
with  the  battery  to  maintain  sufficient  fire  to  preclude  the 
enemy's  repairing  the  openings  cut  during  the  day,  and  an- 
other of  us  stopped  forward  at  the  infantry  headquarters  to 
keep  in  touch  with  their  commander  in  case  our  fire  should 
be   needed   to   repulse   an   attack. 

Two  days  later  we  have  description  of  the  infantry 
attack  as  seen  from  the  observation  post.  The  bom- 
bardment had  lasted  four  days  and  its  final  stage  was 
the  rapid  firing  of  five  hundred  guns: 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  first  gun  sounded;  in  less  than 
another  the  concentrated  fire  of  half  a  thousand  guns  was 
bursting  on  the  German  parapet  500  yards  away.  How  can 
I  describe  what  it  was  like,  my  dearest  folks?  How  convey 
to  you  the  impression  on  my  mind  of  an  action  so  stupendous 
that  it  fails  of  any  distinctive  impression  of  its  own  at  all  ? 
A  solid  wall  of  gray  cloud,  having  birth  in  an  infinite  number 
of  splashes  of  flame  and  rising  sluggishly  upwards  through 
the  morning  mists,  a  roar  incessant  as  of  the  roof  torn  off 
of  the  living  hell,  this  is  all  that  my  mind  has  retained  of 
the  commencement  of  that  morning's  work. 

For  ten  minutes  no  sign  of  anything  happening  in  the 
German  trenches — and  then,  so  suddenly  it  shocked  my  sight 
and   made  my  heart  take  an   extra   leap,   the    Bosches  com- 


menced to  POUR  out  of  their  trenches  like  rats  being  smoked 
out  of  their  holes.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  stared,  for  they 
appeared  to  be  massing  in  the  midst  of  the  deadly  curtain 
and  not  a  man  to  be  struck  down,  but  in  another  minute  I 
distinguished  a  gap  of  several  hundreds  of  yards  in  the  left  of 
the  shell  zone,  and  observed  that  it  was  into  this  that  they 
were  fleeing.  For  minutes  the  stream  continued  until  there 
must  have  been  200  of  them  in  that  spot,  but  never  a  bit  of 
fire  was  turned  on  them,  the  while  my  bewilderment  increased, 
until  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  these  men  were  sur- 
rendering, and  that  they  only  waited  the  coming  of  the  word 
from  our  men  to  march  in  and  give  themselves  up.  For  all 
that,  this  was  my  first  sight  of  the  enemy  and  I  watched 
the  continuance  of  the  bombardment  with  a  quickened  pulse. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  period  in  the  programme  there  came 
a  momentary  lull,  the  first  lift  of  our  guns  ;  then  the  fire  was 
resumed  on  their  support  trenches  600  yards  further  away, 
and  simultaneously  with  a  great  cheer  our  infantry  were  over 
the  top  and  charging  across  for  the  German  first  line  trenches. 
With  little  opposition  they  streamed  into  it  and  there  stopped 
to  await  the  second  lift,  and  with  that  second  charge  they 
were  over  the  crest  and  cut  off  from  our  view;  on  to  victory 
we  hoped  and  prayed,  but  it  will  be  another  hour  now  before 
we  can  hear. 

Harry  Butters  objected  to  publicity,  as  real  men 
always  do.  He  was  never  among  those  who  advertise. 
Writing  on  February  6,  1916,  he  says: 

Your  post-card  of  the  3d  arrived  this  evening  to  horrify 
me  with  the  news  that  that  poor  old  letter  of  mine  has  gotten 
into  print  in  spite  of  all  my  precautions.  It  is  very  compli- 
mentary of  course,  the  Argonaut  being  such  a  "high  class" 
organ — but   it's  bad  all   the  same. 

There  is  a  similar  complaint  five  months  later  when 
he  finds  that  the  same  letter  has  been  reproduced  in  the 
Australian  magazine  Life: 

I  had  the  shock  of  my  life  tonight.  Picked  up  an  Aus- 
tralian magazine  called  Life,  left  behind  here  with  an  old 
bunch,  and  opening  it  in  the  middle  started  to  read  down  a 
column  under  a  sub-heading  "Firing  on  the  Stretcher 
Bearers."  Thought  it  read  familiar  and  turned  back  to  the 
title  of  the  article  a  page  back,  "Fighting  As  the  Fighters 
See  It"  "An  American  Diary  of  a  Five  Days'  Battle"  by  Lieu- 
tenant H.  A.  Butters !  I  almost  sank  through  the  floor — it 
was  that  damned  Argonaut  letter  copied.  Very  glad  I  got 
ahold  of  it  first — I've  pitched  it  away. 

Harry  Butters  never  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  this  at  a  time  when  his  action  was 
being  frowned  upon  by  large  numbers  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  whose  minds  were  mesmerized  by  the 
word  neutrality.  Writing  in  September,  1915,  he  says 
that  he  has  now  been  tried  in  a  two  weeks'  battle,  a 
sufficient  test  for  his  enthusiasm,  which  had  only  be- 
come stronger: 

I  find  myself  a  soldier  among  millions  of  others  in  the 
great  Allied  armies,  fighting  for  all  I  believe  to  be  right 
and  civilized  and  humane  against  a  power  which  is  evil 
and  which  threatens  the  existence  of  all  the  rights  we  prize 
and  the  freedom  we  enjoy,  although  some  of  you  in  California 
as  yet  fail  to  realize  it.  It  may  seem  to  you  that  for  me  this 
is  all  quite  uncalled  for,  that  it  can  only  mean  either  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  nothing,  or  some  of  the  best  years  of 
my  life  wasted,  but  I  tell  you  that  not  only  am  I  willing  to 
give  my  life  in  this  enterprise  (for  that  is  comparatively 
easy,  except  when  I  think  of  you),  but  that  I  firmly  believe 
if  I  live  through  it  to  spend  a  useful  lifetime  with  you,  that 
never  will  I  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  so  much  honorable 
advancement  for  my  own  soul,  or  to  do  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  the  world's  progress,  as  I  have  here  daily,  defending  the 
liberty  that  mankind  has  so  far  gained  for  himself  against 
the  attack  of  an  enemy  who  would  deprive  us  of  it  and  set 
the  world  back  some  centuries  if  he  could  have  his  way. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  extracts  almost  indefi- 
nitely from  a  volume  of  such  intense  vitality  and  from 
letters  that  so  clearly  portray  the  vivid  personality 
behind  them.  The  book  deserves  to  be  read  and  re- 
membered and  preserved  as  among  the  best  that  the 
war  has  yet  produced. 

Harry  Butters,  R.  F.  A.:  Life  and  War  Letters. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company;  $1.50. 


The  recent  sale  of  Lundy,  an  island  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  containing  about  100  inhabitants,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  bit  of  the  British  Empire 
lying  off  the  southwest  of  England  has  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  been  ruled  and  governed  without 
reference  to  the  British  government.  The  various 
owners  of  the  island  during  this  period  have  been  "sov- 
ereign lords."  To  the  Rev.  Hudson  Heaven,  the  recent 
owner  of  Lundy,  it  was  a  source  of  supreme  satisfac- 
tion that  while  the  island  had  neither  rates  nor  taxes, 
it  likewise  had  no  poor,  because  every  one  of  its  hun- 
dred inhabitants  was  in  constant  employment,  and  no 
police,  because  there  was  no  need  of  any.  The  reve- 
nue department  was  kind  enough  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  the  island,  so  that  there  was  no  gun,  dog,  or 
liquor  license  to  pay.  It  was  and  is  extra-parochial, 
and  is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  motor-car. 


The  first  country  to  act  in  preparation  for  cripples 
of  the  present  war  was  Germany,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Interest  of  the  Deformed  issuing  a  call 
to  its  members  eight  days  after  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. The  next  move  was  in  France,  where  Edouard 
Herriot,  mayor  of  Lyons,  undertook  the  organization 
in  that  city  of  a  municipal  training  school  for  the 
tmttiles  de  la  guerre.  In  England  the  Incorporated 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society — organized  after  the 
South  African  war  to  maintain  workshops  for  disabled 
veterans — largely  extended  its  activity. 


Khaki  uniforms  were  first  worn  in  184S  b; 
of  guides  in  India  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  II 
nett  Lumsden.     Khaki  takes  its  name  fro 
word  "khak,"  or  dust. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  clearings  for  the  week  ended  Saturday, 
December  22d,  as  reported  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Gearing  House  Association,  aggregated 
$111,849,838.31,  as  compared  with  clearings  of 
$83,216,610.91  in  the  corresponding  week  in 
1916.  Saturday's  clearings  were  $14,642,- 
212.21.  

Reporting  its  condition  as  of  December  21, 
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1917,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco shows  total  resources  of  $185,684,000, 
an  increase  of  more  than  $15,000,000  from 
the  figures  of  the  preceding  week.  The  gold 
reserve  as  against  net  liabilities  now  stands 
at  70.64  per  cent.,  and  the  gold  reserve  as 
against  Federal  reserve  notes  in  circulation 
stands  at  67.55  per  cent,  thereof. 


Inasmuch  as  daily  sentiment  on  the  market 
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is  so  liable  to  the  influences  of  war  opera- 
tions and  developments,  and  of  events  on  the 
battle  lines,  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.  of  New  York 
say :  "It  is  impossible  to  form  conclusions 
of  the  immediate  or  near  future  trend  of 
prices,  but  a  very  large  number  of  highly  de- 
sirable investments  securities  are  selling  so 
far  below  intrinsic  values  that  we  do  not 
hesitate    to    advise   purchases    for   investment. 
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with  purpose  to  hold  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  dividends  on  such  securities  are 
well  assured,  and  purchasers,  benefited  by  high 
yield  during  the  period  of  waiting,  will,  we 
believe,  realize  eventually  a  substantial  profit 
While  markets  can  not  ignore  the  fortunes 
of  the  battlefields,  the  prosperity-  of  the  last 
two  years  in  this  country  has  established  a 
most  favorable  basis  for  stability-  to  uphold 
it  under  the  demands  of  war.  The  business 
of  the  whole  country  is  prosperous  and  prom- 
ises to  continue  so." 


A  writer  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pre- 
sents a  few  interesting  points  on  the  subject 
of  prices  in  the  bond  market: 

"Those  who  compared  prices  of  1914  with 
1916  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  every  issue  traded  in 
on  both  days  had  scored  a  good  advance  in 
that  period.  Advances  ranged  from  about 
IK  points  to  18^j,  the  average  being  about 
9.50  points-  Exceptions  were  Interborough- 
Metropolitan  4^s,  which  had  lost  about  five 
points,  and  International  Mercantile  Marine 
45^s,  which  had  scored  a  gain  of  almost  79 
points.  The  latter  was  a  special  circumstance 
due  to  the  enormous  profits  being  made  in 
the  ocean-carrying  trade,  which  had  seemed 
so  doubtful  in  the  days  immediately  follow- 
ing the  opening  of  hostilities  as  to  have  re- 
sulted in  receivership ;  these  bonds  were  re- 
placed in  the  reorganization  by  another  issue. 

"An  entirely  different  aspect  has  been 
given  to  the  bond  market  on  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  Stock  Exchange's  reopening  as 
the  result  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  and 
the  resultant  heavy  borrowing  by  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  on  the  war.  Bond  prices  are 
now  well  below  those  prevailing  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1914.  Of  the  approximately  fifty 
issues  traded  in  on  that  date  only  three 
showed  advances  this  week,  Bethlehem  Steel 
refunding  5s,  Distillers'  Securities  5s,  and 
Texas  Company  6s.  Otherwise  a  complete 
record  of  declines  was  shown ;  at  that  the 
losses  were  not  so  large  as  might  have  been 
shown  a  week  earlier,  on  account  of  the  re- 
covery prices  have   shown  in  the  meantime." 


The  Financial  World  notes  the  significance 
of  the  improvement  that  set  in  late  in  No- 
vember. The  market  was  then  "fast  leaving 
behind  its  low-record  level  of  prices  for  1917 
and  the  farther  away  that  unpleasant  record 
gets  the  more  cheerful  become  the  views  of 
investors  and  bond  market  authorities  in  Wall 
Street."  While  there  had  been  no  rush  of 
investors  to  the  market  there  had  been 
"quiet  absorption  of  the  comparatively  small 
offerings."  In  fact  the  situation,  compared 
with  a  month  before,  had  "undergone  a  com- 
plete transformation."  The  first  real  im- 
provement was  followed  by  withdrawal  of 
offerings  from  uneasy  holders,  and  as  the  im- 
provement continued  "further  withdrawal  of 
bonds  that  had  been  put  into  bankers'  hands 
for  sale  were  taken  out."  Cancellation  of 
selling  orders  then  came  in  by  mail  and  wire 
"and  now  the  almost  universal  comment 
among  bond  men  is  that  the  buying  is  over- 
topping the  selling  side  and  few  heavy  blocks 
of  bonds  are  in  the  market."  It  was  esti- 
mated that  within  two  weeks  $50,000,000  of 
investment  bonds  that  were  for  sale  had  been 
withdrawn.     The  writer  says  further : 

"From  November  17th,  which  was  the  date 
of  the  low  average  level  of  the  year  for  fifty 
representative  listed  bonds,  there  has  been  an 
advance  from  an  average  of  76.75  to  77.40. 
The  improvement  this  week  has  been  about 
.35.  This  seems  small,  but  it  is  really  sub- 
stantial and  should  it  continue  at  that  rate  of 
improvement  it  would  take  only  about  three 
months  to  recover  all  the  loss  suffered  since 
January  1st.  Naturally,  with  another  Liberty- 
Loan  in  prospect  for  February,  the  gain  can 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  so 
rapidly  as  the  progress  of  the  last   fortnight. 

"Yery  little  in  the  way  of  railroad  financing 
is  anticipated  in  the  near  future,  but  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  borrowing  by  industrial 
and  public  utility  corporations  is  anticipated, 
but  it  will  still  be  well  below  normal.  The 
General  Electric  financing  and  the  $4,000,000 
offering  from  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illumi- 
nating Company  are  features  of  the  week  and 
seem  really  large,  although  in  normal  periods 
they  would  be  classed  as  small  matters.  The 
striking  change  in  the  market  for  municipals 
is  shown  by  the  remarkable  war  basis  that  de- 
partment of  the  investment  field  has  got  down 
to.  In  normal  times  new  municipal  financing 
totals  about  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000 
monthly.  It  is  now  reduced  to  about  $5,000,- 
000  monthly."  

Suggestions  of  governmental  control  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  during  the  war, 
now  being  made  by  officials  of  the  government 
at  Washington,  lend  interest  to  a  compilation 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
showing  government  control  or  ownership  of 
the  railways  throughout  the  world.  It  shows 
that  about  one-third  of  the  railways  of  the 
world  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  respective  countries  or  states 
in  which   they  operate,   and  that  in  Europe, 


Asia,  Africa,  and  the  British  colonies  more 
than  one-half  of  the  lines  are  government 
owned  or  controlled.  In  some  cases,  notably 
Germany  and  Australia,  the  railways  are 
chiefly  the  property  of  the  states  or  sub- 
divisions forming  the  general  government,  in 
others  they  are  the  direct  property  of  the 
government.  In  Germany  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  railways  are  classed  as  government  or 
state  railways ;  Austria -Hungary,  82  per  cent. ; 
Russia,  77  per  cent. ;  Italy,  73  per  cent. ; 
Switzerland,  99  per  cent. ;  the  Scandinavian 
states,  44  per  cent.,  and  France  at  present, 
17  per  cent.,  while  other  parts  of  her  system 
have  been  built  in  part  or  whole  by  the  govern- 
ment and  are  operated  by  railway  companies 
and  will  later  revert  to  the  government.  Of 
Europe  as  a  whole  54  per  cent,  of  the  railway 
lines  are  classed  as  state  or  governmental 
railways;  Asia.  70  per  cent.:  Africa,  65  per 
cent.;  South  America,  31  per  cent.,  and  North 
America  but  5  per  cent.  In  Australia  99  per 
cent,  belong  to  the  colonies  which  form  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia ;  in  New  Zealand 
99  per  cent,  are  governmental ;  India,  80  per 
cent.,  and  the  British  colonies  as  a  whole,  55 
per  cent.,  while  those  of  Great  Britain  none 
is  owned  by  the  government,  though  the  en- 
tire system  is  now  temporarily  controlled  by 
the  government  for  war  purposes.  In  Canada 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  railways  are  govern- 
ment owned.  In  China  portions  of  the  rail- 
ways are  being  constructed  under  agreements 
which  will  finally  make  them  government 
property,  and  in  Japan  79  per  cent,  of  the 
railways  are  now  classed  as  government  lines. 
The  principal  countries  which  do  not  own 
or  at  least  control  any  part  of  their  lines  are 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Turkey,  though  in  certain  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  notably  Argentina,  the  share 
of  the  lines  owned  or  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  comparatively  small.  The  cost  of 
the  railways  of  the  world,  including  in  this 
term  first  construction  and  equipment,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $60,000,000,000,  of  which 
those  of  Europe  are  about  $27,000,000,000, 
North  America  $21,000,000,000,  South  Amer- 
ica $3,500,000,000,  Asia  $4,500,000,000,  Africa 
$2,000,000,000,  and  Oceania  $1,500,000,000. 


Cotton  consumed  in  American  mills  during 
the  month  of  November,  1917,  amounted  to 
590,763  running  bales,  counting  round  as  half- 
bales,  except  foreign  cotton,  which  is  in 
equivalent  500-pound  bales,  compared  with 
583,044  bales  in  November,  1916,  and  for  the 
four  months  ended  November  30th,  the  total 
was  2.278,181,  compared  with  2.219,767  bales 
in  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  in  consuming  establishments 
on  November  30th  was  1,408,327  bales,  com- 
pared with  2,196,502  bales  at  the  correspond- 
ing time  last  year,  and  the  quantity  in  public 
storage  and  at  compresses  was  3,745,485  bales 
compared  with  4,088,797  bales  at  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year. 

These  statistics,  which  were  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  include 
19,072  bales  of  foreign  and  7904  bales  of 
sea-island  consumed,  59,961  bales  of  foreign, 
and  27,428  bales  of  sea-island  held  in  con- 
suming establishments,  and  23,432  bales  of 
foreign  and  35,760  bales  of  sea-island  held  in 
public  storage.  

Some  important  sales  of  American  goods 
have  been  effected  in  the  Madras,  India,  con- 
sular district  as  the  result  of  the  publication 
of  reports  from  the  consul's  office  in  Com- 
merce Reports  and  correspondence  with  local 
importers  whose  addresses  were  supplied  to 
American  inquirers.  Among  the  business  so 
started  was  the  recent  order  for  three  tons 
of  aniline  salts  and  five  tons  of  bichromate  of 
soda  placed  by  an  Indian  firm  with  a  New 
York  exporting  house. 

Directly  as  the  result  of  the  distribution  of 
a  number  of  samples  of  American  cheese  to 
firms  in  Madras  a  New  York  concern  has 
received  an  order  for  several  cases.  So  far 
as  is  of  record,  this  is  the  first  time  that  a 
quantity-  of  cheese  imported  direct  from 
America  has  been  sold  in  this  market.  Other 
American  goods  recently  introduced  into  the 
district  were  typewriter  ribbons,  carbon 
papers,  and  clinical  thermometers.  While  it 
is  not  possible  to  trace  definitely  all  sales 
resulting  from  consular  work,  this  consulate 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  considerable 
increase  in  the  importation  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus which  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
year  or  two  was  partly  due  to  the  attention 
given  to  this  particular  kind  of  business  in 
reports.  A  local  firm  states  that,  following 
the  publication  of  a  "trade  opportunity"  for 
bicycles,  it  has  received  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  American  manufacturers  and  is  ne- 
gotiating with  a  view  to  effecting  a  purchase. 

On  the  other  hand,  correspondence  and  the 
publication  of  commercial  reports  from  the 
Madras  consulate  has  led  to  numerous  sales 
of  Indian  products  to  American  buyers — 
notably  $1S,600  worth  of  indigo  to  a  Brook- 
lyn importer.  

The  aggregate  of  railroad  securities  ma- 
turing in  1918  is  $258,288,349,  or  $88,311,651 
less  than  maturities  for  1917  and  $368,211,- 
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651  less  than  in  1915,  the  record  year,  when 
$626,500,000  matured.  Next  year's  maturities 
are.  therefore,  comparatively  small  and  below 
the  average. 

As  usual  during  recent  years,  the  largest 
part  of  maturities  are  notes  which  have  run 
one  to  five  years.  This  shows  how  difficult  it 
has  been  for  railroads  to  float  long-term  loans 
at  any  rate  of  interest.  The  market  action 
of  bond  issues  floated  early  in  this  year  has 
not  been  such  as  to  encourage  bringing  out 
long-term  issues. 

The  latest  single  item  maturing  in  1918 
is  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Road  one-year  notes,  amounting  to  $45,000,- 
000,  due  May  1st.  In  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  roads,  much  interest  is  dis- 
played in  banking  circles  over  the  prospects 
of  the  New  Haven's  maturities.  The  govern- 
ment control  of  the  railroads  is  expected  to 
favorably  affect  this  issue  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  company  to  pay  off  or  satisfac- 
torily extend  the  loan. 

Other  large  items  maturing  next  year  are 
the  New  York  Central  one-year  4^  per  cent. 
notes,  amounting  to  $10,000,000,  Canadian 
Northern  convertible  6  per  cent,  notes, 
amounting  to  $10,000,000,  and  Chicago  and 
Western  Indiana  6  per  cent,  notes,  amounting 
to  $15,000,000.  

Recent  advances  in  international  war  bonds 
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on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which  con- 
tinued at  the  close  of  last  week,  were  the 
subject  of  much  comment  in  connection  with 
the  persistence  of  peace  rumors  in  Wall 
Street-  Advices  from  New  York  early  this 
week  said  that  while  the  extremely  low  prices 
made  by  the  bonds  last  week  are  deemed  to 
have  made  the  issues  attractive  to  investors, 
some  obserVers  thought  the  demand,  reported 
to  have  come  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
abroad,  was  of  more  than  usual  significance. 

Paris  6s  rose  Monday  4  per  cent,  over  Sat- 
urday's close  of  about  11  per  cent,  from  their 
last  week's  minimum.  The  group  of  French 
municipal  6  per  cent-  notes,  issued  by  the 
cities  of  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Maresilles, 
were  up  2l/2  to  3  per  cent.,  or  from  10  to  12 
per  cent,  above  last  week's  minimum.  The 
United  Kingdom  issues  made  further  frac- 
tional gains,  as  did  the  French  government 
5}4s.  Anglo-French  5s,  while  they  reacted 
slightly,  were  5  to  6  points  over  last  week's 
minimum  in  Monday's  market. 


•  During  eleven  months  ended  with  Novem- 
ber gold  imports  amounted  to  $535,000,000 
and  exports  to  $367,000,000,  leaving  an  excess 
of  imports  of  $168,000,000  in  1917,  against 
$399,000,000  in  1916. 

Silver  imports  during  the  eleven  months 
amounted  to  $7,000,000,  against  $29,000,000 
a  year  ago,  and  the  exports  were  valued  at 
$74,000,000  in  1917,  and  $62,000,000  in   1916. 
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HIS  UNWEDDED  WIFE. 


The  Fate  of  a  Discarded  Mistress. 


getf 


For  years  Liane  de  Luneville's  little  elec- 
tric brougham  was  one  of  the  daily  sights  on 
the  Bois  or  at  Amenoville.  Furnished  in 
pearl  gray  satin,  with  enameled  mauve  ex- 
terior surmounted  by  gray  and  mauve  liveries, 
it  was  one  of  the  daintiest  little  vehicles  on 
the  Champs  Elysees.  As  the  soft  pastelle 
sunlight  fell  within  on  chic  Liane,  powdered, 
veiled,  and  parasoled  in  the  latest  and  most 
alluring  mode,  she  seemed  the  quintessence 
of  Paris  ;  cared  for,  finished,  and  dainty.  Her 
auburn  hair,  artistically  touched  up,  was  fault- 
lessly marcelled  and  coiffed :  her  black, 
circled  eyelashes  curled  over  her  powdered 
cheeks  ;  and  her  fancy  veil  was  caught  care- 
fully and  held  with  tiny  veil  pins  in  what- 
ever was  the  prevailing  fashion. 

The  crest  on  Liane's  little  electric  motor 
was  just  the  appropriate  finish  to  a  charming 
ensemble,  albeit  no  book  of  heraldry  would 
have  authenticated  its  enigmatic  design  or  the 
terse  motto,  "Moi  meme." 

Except  for  her  diminutive  poodle,  Liane 
either  drove  alone  or  else  accompanied  by 
a  man,  Parisian  to  his  finger-tips.  He  was 
nearer  forty  than  thirty,  small-boned,  dapper, 
and  somewhat  blase.  His  brown  Van  Dyke 
beard  and  mustache  disclosed  faultless  teeth. 
His  hat,  when  lifted,  showed  the  usual 
Parisian  baldness.  His  hands  and  feet  were 
small ;  the  former  well  kept,  the  latter  well 
shod.  There  was  an  air  of  dignity,  of  well- 
kept  aristocracy,  of  finesse,  of  diplomacy, 
rather  than  of- commanding  force,  of  physical 
dominance,  about  Raoul,  Viscount  de  Vignant. 
He  came  of.  an  old  family  with  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  most.  His  American 
mother's  "dot1'  had  been  controlled  by  a 
prudent  "conseille  de  famille,"  and  several 
American  legacies  had  further  contributed  to 
his  wealth. 

For  about  fifteen  years  he  and  Liane  had 
been  familiar  figures  to  the  boulevardiers ; 
and  their  relation  had  been  conceded  the 
quasi  respectability  that  length  and  perma- 
nence can  give  these  ties,  especially  in  Paris. 
For  Liane's  air  of  matronly  dignity  was  as 
spurious  as  the  pretty  little  crest  on  the 
motor  door  or  the  "de"  on  her  stationery- 
Liane  had  been  originally  a  splendidly  hand- 
some peasant  girl  from  the  provinces,  such  as 
flock  annually  to  Paris ;  some  to  achieve 
wealth  and  dishonor;  others  to  end,  poor 
'souls,  on  the  grim  slabs  of  the  morgue. 
However,  Liane  had  acquired  Raoul  before 
being  shopworn  or  worldworn,  before  she  was 
twenty.  Ever  since  he  had  been  the  star  of 
her  life,   the  love  of  her  being. 

Raoul  had  been  very  content  to  jog  along 
in  double  morganatic  harness.  Some  day  he 
might  marry  Liane,  who  knows;  and  then  she 
would  be  uncomfortable  in  both  their  worlds. 
However,  this  would  hardly  serve  any  pur- 
pose, for  they  had  no  children  to  legitimize 
and  life  was  very  comfortable  in  status  quo 
as  it  was. 

On  this  particular  day  they  were  discussing 
their  annual  summer  plans,  usually  a  "cure" 
in  Aix,  followed  by  four  weeks  in  Ostende. 
It  was  a  beautiful  noon  in  late  April.  Paris 
was  just  back  from  the  Riviera  and  waking 
up.  The  tang  of  early  spring  was  in  the  air 
and  the  city  was  alive  and  gay.  The  trim 
little  motor  halted   at  Amenoville. 

"Possibly  Baden  Baden  might  be  nice  this 
year  for  a  change.  What  do  you  think,  ma 
chere?"     Raoul   followed  her  to  the  table. 

Liane  carefully  adjusted  her  veil  before  re- 
plying. "For  me,  I  like  the  seashore  best. 
Trouville,  perhaps,  if  you  are  tired  of  Os- 
tende. Those  German  resorts  are  so — so 
heavy,"  she  added,  for  want  of  a  better  word. 
"The  ocean  air  is  more  stimulating." 

"I  see,"  Raoul  began,  reflectively.  Sport 
did  not  enter  into  Liane's  choice.     The  riding 
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at  Baden  Baden  or  the  swimming  at  Ostende, 
either  alike  disarranged  her  coiffure  and  her 
accurately  adjusted  ensemble.  She  intended 
to  give  in  to  Raoul  if  he  really  preferred 
Baden  Baden,  but  only  after  holding  out  a 
little,  after  letting  him  pull  at  the  bit  a  trifle. 
Xo  woman  is  valued  who  is  too  sweet-tem- 
pered, and  none  is  wanted  who  isn't  sweet- 
tempered  enough. 

"There's  a  pretty  girl  over  there,"  observed 
Raoul,  looking  through  heavy,  half-drooping 
lids,  half  critically,  half  approvingly.  What 
Liane  saw  when  she  looked  up  was  a  tall, 
slender  young  blonde  with  big  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair.  She  looked  over  at  Liane,  inno- 
cently, unknowingly ;  but  not  so  innocently  as 
seemed,  because  the  young  girls  of  Paris  are 
pretty  well  posted  on  the  liaisons  of  their 
eligibles.  The  tall  soldierly  man  with  her, 
evidently  her  father,  bowed  to  Raoul,  who 
returned  it  somewhat  uncomfortably. 

"What  the  deuce  does  he  bring  his  young 
innocent  here  for?  It's  against  all  sense." 
Raoul  looked  annoyed  and  angry. 

"Who  are  they?"  asked  Liane,  flicking  her 
parasol  tip  on  the  ground 

"That's  Colonel  Lavelle,  retired,  and  his 
daughter.  She's  very  pretty,  don't  you  think  ? 
He  inherited  a  lot  of  money.  His  father  or 
some  one  was  a  banker  of  Napoleon  III.  He 
lost  it,  though,  on  the  Bourse  and  has  lived 
in  the  provinces  some  years.  But  I  hear  he's 
recouped  on  American  oil.  Now  he's  come 
out  of  his  shell  with  his  chick  to  marry  off — 
what  the  deuce  does  he  bring  her  here  for?" 
Raoul  was  displeased. 

"What  does  it  signify,  my  friend?"  Liane 
stifled  a  yawn.  The  incident  was  of  no  im- 
portance to  her.  They  drove  home  and  de- 
cided on  Baden  Baden  instead  of  Ostende, 
to   Raoul's   satisfaction. 

A  few  nights  later  Raoul  was  invited  to 
dinner  at  his  sister-in-law's.  A  "diner  blanch" 
as  he  told  Liane  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  Every 
once  in  a  while  they  threw  the  season's  young 
bantams  at  him.  When  the  invitations  came 
from  his  own  family  he  could  not  refuse  them. 
How  foolish  it  was  !  As  though  they  didn't 
know  by  this  time  he  was  hopeless — and 
settled,  he  added.  His  arm  was  around 
Liane's  waist.  She  laughed  merrily  as  she 
pursed  up  her  pouting  red  Hps  and  sent  him 
off  "for  the  honor  of  the  family,"  as  she 
added,   smiling. 

His  partner  was  Mile.  Lavelle,  blonde,  tall, 
faultless  as  on  that  day  at  Amenoville.  She 
teased  him  about  the  pretty  lady,  was  she  a 
widow  ?  an  old  sweetheart  ?  Raoul  flushed 
and  cursed  her  innocence,  which  wasn't  so 
innocent  as  it  looked,  for  she  knew  exactly 
who  Liane  was  and  all  about  her  brougham, 
her  crest,  and  everything  else.  But  Renee 
Lavelle  realized  that  Liane  had  to  be  under- 
mined subtly  before  she  could  play  her  own 
big  game,  which  was  to  spend  Raoul's  money 
and  to  bear  Raoul's  title.  For  a  motherless 
girl,  Renee  could  play  her  cards  pretty  well. 
The  wind  was  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb 
all  right. 

This  dinner  was  followed  by  some  others. 
The  De  Vignants  were  delighted,  for  Raoul's 
suitable  marriage  was  a  thing  as  desired  as 
hopeless.  Never  before  had  he  nibbled  at  a 
youthful  bait.  The  dinners  and  dances  con- 
tinued, cousins  succeeded  sisters.  Papa  La- 
velle followed  suit,  and  the  social  shuttlecock 
was  flung  from  one  skillful  battledore  to  an- 
other. 

And  Raoul  fell  as  only  the  middle-aged 
and  dissipated  can  fall.  Daily  he  contrasted 
Renee  with  Liane.  Liane  seemed  crass,  un- 
educated, a  daughter  of  the  people.  Things 
he  had  never  noticed  before  in  the  fifteen 
years  of  relationship  stood  out  now  in  the 
spotlight  against  Renee's  patrician  purity. 
Renee  was  young,  innocent,  well-born,  well- 
bred,  free  of  lure.  How  little  he  knew !  For 
worldly  wisdom,  maiden  Renee  could  give 
courtesan  Liane  cards  and  spades. 

Renee  had  planned  her  campaign  well. 
Raoul  was  accepted  by  Colonel  Lavelle,  and 
the  contract  was  almost  ready  before  Raoul 
knew  where  he  was ;  before  he  had  prepared 
Liane  at  all ;  and  before  Liane,  in  her  pseudo- 
conjugal    security,    suspected    a    thing. 

He  had  been  out  rather  more  than  usual 
at  young  girl  debutante  dinners ;  but  his 
family  was  big.  Beyond  a  certain  vague  un- 
easiness, a  certain  mal  aise  of  his,  Liane  had 
nothing  definite  to  -worry  her  and  she  tossed 
this  aside  as  something  exaggerated  by  her 
own  nerves  and  the  general  feeling  of  in- 
security any  woman,  even  a  wedded  wife, 
feels  over  any  living  man.  Liane  had  nothing 
to  warn  her,  no  suggestion  of  the  truth. 
Their  relationship  seemed  as  secure  as  con- 
ventional   marriage   to    her. 

So  Raoul  had  Liane  still  to  tell.  How 
would  she  take  it,  he  wondered.  Confound 
it,  he  would  make  a  handsome  settlement  on 
her.  Make  her  comfortable  for  life.  What 
more  could  he  do  ? 

He  was  in  the  little  mauve  motor  with  her, 
revolving  this  all  over.  His  plans  were  made 
and  Liane  must  be  told.  They  were  returning 
from  the  Pavilion  Henri  Quatre.  The  smooth, 
velvety  panorama  had  been  before  them,  the 
soft  French  sunlight  was  over  them  as  they 


motored  back.  However,  summer  was  over, 
the  hint  of  autumn  was  in  the  air,  in  a  touch 
of  the  earlier  sunset.  The  sun  was  a  ball 
of  red  fire  near  the  horizon. 

"Baden  Baden  was  a  bore,  now,  wasn't  it?" 

she  asked,  luxuriously  settled  in  the  cushions. 

"Yes,"     he     assented     absently.      He     was 

smoking  a  cigarette.     He  was  revolving  in  his 

mind  how  to  begin. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  there  was  a  touch  of 
laughing  triumph  in  her  tone,  "next  year  it 
will  be   Ostende,   won't  it?" 

"No,"  he  answered  with  a  curtness  that  sur- 
prised   even    himself. 

She  looked  up,  startled. 

"No,"  he  went  on  relentlessly.  "Because 
there  wjll  be  no  next  year — for  us.  I  am 
getting  married  in   December,"  he  added. 

"Raoul !"  she  called  out.  Here  face  was 
dead  white  under  the  powder.  "Raoul!"  He 
could  see  nothing  but  her  frightened  eyes, 
frightened  and  yet  hurt,   like  a  doe's. 

"Now,  don't  make  a  scene,  my  dear,"  he 
went  on  hurriedly,  gripping  each  of  her  wrists 
vice-like  in  a  hand  of  his  and  looking 
straight  into  those  accusing  eyes.  "It  was 
bound  to  come,  sooner  or  later.  It's  been 
later  for  us,  that's  all.  I  don't  intend  to 
leave  you  stranded."  She  gave  a  low  cry 
and  tried  to  pull  her  hands  away.  "There  are 
three  more  years  on  the  lease ;  that's  paid 
and  yours ;  and  I've  settled  an  annuity — fifty 
thousand  francs  a  year — on  you  for  life." 
She  tried  to  pull  herself  away.  "We  can't 
fight  love,  my  dear,"  he  went  on  more  gently, 
"when  it  comes,  and  it  has  come  to  me." 

The  little  brougham  stopped  at  her  door. 
She  turned  and  faced  him.  They  walked  into 
the  little  rose-colored  salon  together.  For  a 
few  seconds  they  sat  in  silence.  Her  face 
was  in  her  hands.  "If  she  would  only  cry 
or  rave,"  he  thought,  angrily.  There  was  no 
sound  but  her  tremulous,  hard  breathing  in 
dry  tearless  sobs. 

"No.  Raoul,  we  can't  fight  love."  She 
looked  up  at  length.  Her  voice  lacked  tone 
as  her  eyes  lacked  lustre.  A  timbre,  a  bright- 
ness, was  worn  off. 

"But,"  she  waved  her  hands  wearilv, 
"Raoul,  I  don't  want  your  money.  I  want 
you,  just  you."  She  burst  into  sobs  now, 
sinking  her  head  in  her  arms  on  the  Vernis- 
Martin  table.  He  walked  up  and  down,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  This  was  more  uncom- 
fortable than  violence,  than  reproaches.  "As 
for  the  annuity,  Raoul,  I  don't  need  it.  I've 
saved.  I've  enough  for  my  wants.  I  won't 
touch    it." 

"Liane,  my  child,  you'll  have  to.  Hang  it 
all,  you  can't  starve,  you  know,"  or  "go  on 
the  street,"  he  thought  to  himself,  but  had 
the  grace  not  to  say  aloud-  "The  annuity, 
Liane,  comes  whether  you  take  it  or  not.  It's 
already  settled  on  you,"  he  added.  He  was 
angry.  What  right  did  she  have  to  refuse  his 
magnanimity,   to  make  him  feel  like  a  cur? 

"No,  no,  Raoul,"  she  reiterated  quietly.  "I 
don't  want  your  money ;  I  want  you ;  but 
don't  be  afraid,  I  won't  make  a  fuss.  I 
won't  interrupt  your  wedding.  I'll  be  quiet. 
You  won't  be  troubled  by  me.  Only  kiss  me 
once  more  before  we  part."  She  flung  her 
arms  around  him  in  an  intensity  of  passion 
before  she  released  him.  "Now,  go,"  she 
said.      "Go    forever." 

Next  day,  however,  with  a  feeling  of  un- 
rest he  came  again.  He  must  press  the  an- 
nuity upon  her,  make  her  understand,  compel 
her  to  take  it,  force  security  on  her  in  spite 
of   herself. 

The  maid  opened  the  door.  Madame  was 
not  at  home.  Madame  had  not  slept  in  her 
bed.  There  was  no  letter,  no  note.  She  had 
dressed  in  her  very  best  costume,  with  her 
pearls  at  her  throat,  the  pearls  monsieur  had 
given  her  last  New  Year.  She  had  not 
wanted"  the  brougham.  She  had  gone  on 
foot.      Her  destination   was   near,   she  said. 

Near,  and  yet  far,  for  the  dark  still  waters 
of  the   Seine   hid   their  secret  well. 

Edith   Hecht. 
San  Francisco,  December,   1917. 


The  horses  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
ponies  containing  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of 
ponies  and  small  horses  from  northern  China, 
French  Indo-China,  and  Mexico,  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  Arab  blood.  There  are 
some  243,000  horses  in  the  Islands.  In  Ma- 
nila alone  about  100  dead  horses  are  collected 
every  month,  which  are  cremated,  hides  and 
all,  though  there  is  great  need  of  horsehides 
for  razor  strops  and  shoe  leather.  In  the  rest 
of  the  Islands  probably  2500  horsehides  are 
wasted  every  year  because  no  one  knows 
where  to  sell  them  profitably. 


There  are  now  approximately  19,000  speak- 
ers in  the  "Four  Minute  Men,"  the  nation- 
wide organization  of  volunteer  speakers  who 
assist  the  government  in  the  work  of  national 
defense  by  presenting  messages  of  vital  na 
tional  importance  to  motion-picture  theatre 
audiences. 


Why  Have  You  Failed  to  Make  Your  Will  ? 

You  are  anxious  to  provide  properly  for 
the  future  of  those  dependent  on  you,  but 
you  have  failed  to  make  your  will  Why  ? 
Probably  because  you  have  not  considered 
what  is  likely  to  occur  when  there  is  no  will. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  blind  faith  that  the 
law  will  care  for  and  distribute  your  property 
satisfactorily;  but  do  you  know?  Are  you 
sure  that  the  property  will  be  managed  and 
apportioned  as  you  wish  ? 

Our  officers  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call 
and  talk  over  the  matter  of  having  your 
own  lawyer  write  your  will  and  appointing  a 
competent  executor  and  trustee, 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savings 
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transacted 
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Savings  accounts  re- 
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OFFICERS : 
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J.  M.  Dtjpas Vice- 
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A.  Bocsqcet.  Secretary 
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The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 

No.  1  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Capital %  4.00  ■.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2.456,fiy3.18 

Deposits 68,714,795^0 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers*  Checks 
available  in  all  parts  of  tbe  world.  Buys  and 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange.  Finances  Exports  and 
Imports.  

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


Discarded  civilian  clothing  of  National 
Army  soldiers  will  be  shipped  to  Belgium 
for  relief  of  sufferers  there. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 
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Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 

Number  of  Depositors 65.71 " 

For  the  six  months  ending  June   ■ 
dividend  to  depositors  of  i  per  cei 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evei 
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DEEDS  OF  HEROISM. 

By  R. 'Wherry  Anderson. 

Most  wonderful  aerial  achievements  have 
characterized  this  war  day  by  day,  but  only  a 
twentieth  part  of  them  are  recorded.  This  is 
inevitable.  In  the  first  place  official  etiquette 
forbids  a  description  of  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  the 
Royal  Naval  Air  Service  object  to  the  adver- 
tising of  what  they  call  "stunts."  Fortunately 
for  the  British  public  which  wants  to  hear 
about  them,  certain  great  deeds  become  known 
when  King  George  confers  honors  upon  those 
responsible  for  them. 

Here  are  some  examples  picked  out  at  ran- 
dom. The  Distinguished  Service  Order  was 
conferred  in  April,  1917,  on  a  flight  com- 
mander for  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  field 
in  attacking  hostile  aircraft.  Since  February 
he  had  taken  part  in  fourteen  combats ;  on 
one  occasion  he  had  brought  down  a  machine 
in  flame ;  on  another  occasion,  after  he  had 
fired  thirty  rounds,  the  German  machine  went 
down  spinning  and  side-slipping  completely 
out  of  control.  Another  flight  commander, 
attacked  by  two  machines,  had  his  collar-bone 
fractured.  Suffering  considerably,  he  never- 
theless managed  to  steer  his  aeroplane  home, 
saving  his  observer's  life  and  his  own  by 
sheer  determination  and  pluck.  From  the 
most  remote  parts  of  Europe  come  stories  of 
similar  fine  exploits.  Distinguished  Service 
Crosses  were,  for  instance,  given  to  a  flight 
commander  and  a  sub-lieutenant  for  gallantry 
in  a  seaplane  reconnaissance  of  Damascus; 
they  crossed  two  ranges  of  mountains,  where 
the  lowest  ridges  are  4000  feet  high,  and  re- 
turned with  valuable  information. 

Now  let  us  take  an  achievement  that  was 
considered  great  enough  to  earn  a  Victoria 
Cross.  The  best  description  of  the  event  was 
written  by  "T.  N."  in  Flying  (the  English, 
not  the   American,  journal)  : 

Two  single-seaters  went  out  on  a  bombing 
expedition — where  it  doesn't  much  matter. 
When  they  were  a  long  way  from  home,  and 
a  good  stretch  of  sea  between,  No.  1  had 
engine  trouble  and  had  to  land  on  a  marshy 
plain.  He  did  his  best  to  start  the  "jigger," 
but  it  was  no  go,  and  since  the  enemy — a 
ragged  lot  of  ruffians — were  making  for  him 
at  the  double,  and  while  they  were  yet  about 
a  mile  away,  he  pulled  out  his  automatic 
pistol  and  started  to  blow  up  his  bombs,  and 
with  them  the  machine.  That  in  itself  was 
a  devilish  plucky  action,  for  pistol  range  is 
fairly  short,  and  he  might  easily  have  made 
cat's  meat  of  himself  in  the  process.  Mean- 
while the  enemy  were  rapidly  advancing, 
when  at  the  sixth  shot  the  'plane  went  up 
in  a  cloud  of  splinters,  scrap-iron,  and  petrol. 
Just  then  No.  2  alighted  alongside  him, 
picked  him  up  and  flew  off  amid  a  shower  of 
bullets  and  a  perfect  babel  of  unintelligible 
and  probably  disgraceful  language.  It  was 
No.  2  who  got  the  V.  C,  and  rightly  so,  be- 
cause he  ran  a  few  separate  and  unpleasant 
risks.  If  he  made  a  false  landing  he  might 
be  made  prisoner ;  if  he  deliberately  smashed 
up  his  machine  he  might  have  been  shot ; 
and  to  take  a  passenger  on  a  single-seater 
was  at  least  a  dangerous  proceeding.  And, 
beyond  all,  he  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
he  would  make  himself  the  set  piece  of  a 
Brock's  benefit  if  No.  l's  machine  went  up 
when   he  was  just  over  it. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  was  Lieu- 
tenant Harold  Rosher,  who  died  in  an  aero- 
plane smash  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  In  a 
vivid  letter  to  his  father  he  described  his  ex- 
periences in  one  of  the  historic  raids  on  Zee- 
brugge.  His  account  of  the  event  shows  that 
the  airman's  life  may  any  day  provide  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  adventures.  The  letter 
was  written  from  Dover  in  1915;  it  is  well 
worth  quoting  in  full,  but  a  summary  must 
suffice    here : 

At  5:30  we  were  all  up.  I  was  one  of  the 
first  off  (in  the  dark).  The  weather  was 
misty  and  cloudy  and  very  cold.  Off  Nieu- 
port  I  was  five  mile  out  to  sea  and  four 
hundred   feet   up.      Before   I   came   abreast  of 
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it  I  saw  flashes  all  along  the  coast.  A  few 
seconds  later,  bang !  bang !  and  the  shrapnel 
burst  a  good  deal  short  of  me,  but  direction 
and  height  perfect.  I  turned  out  to  sea  and 
put  another  two  miles  between  me  and  the 
coast.  By  now  a  regular  cannonade  was  go- 
ing on.  All  along  the  coast  the  guns  were 
firing,  nasty  vicious  flashes,  and  then  a  puff 
of  smoke  as  the  shrapnel  burst.  I  steered  a 
zig-zag  course,  and  made  steadily  out  to  sea, 
climbing  hard.  The  clouds  now  became  very 
troublesome.  Ostend  was  simply  a  mass  of 
guns.  After  flying  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  I  reached  Zeebrugge.  I  had  to  come 
down  to  5500  feet  because  of  the  clouds.  I 
streaked  in  through  them,  loosed  my  bombs, 
and  then  made  off.  I  was  hopelessly  lost ; 
I  got  clear,  however,  at  4000  feet,  heading 
straight  out  to  sea  and  side-slipping,  the 
earth  appearing  all  sideways  on.  I  then 
headed  straight  home  and  got  back  after  one 
and  a  half  hours  in  the  air. 

In  the  admiralty's  official  account  of  that 
raid  it  is  mentioned  that  "bombs  were 
dropped  on  German  mine-sweeping  vessels  at 
Zeebrugge,  but  the  damage  done  is  unknown." 
Nothing  more! 

These  enterprises  are  not  always  successful, 
but  they  nearly  always  serve  as  material  for 
alluring  narratives.  Here  is  the  story,  from 
the  same  pen,  but  much  abbreviated,  of  a 
lively  exploit  that  had  an  "unsatisfactory 
ending."     Harold  Rosher  writes: 

Dinner  was  spoilt  through  a  message  from 
the  commander,  which  contained  instruc- 
tions for  me  to  drop  bombs  on  an  airship  shed 
at  Gontrode,  near  Ghent.  The  moon  rose 
soon  after  midnight,  and  at  1  :30  a.  m.  I 
started  off.  When  I  arrived  at  the  place 
there  was  a  thick  ground  mist,  and  dawn  was 
just  breaking.  I  could  not  see  the  sheds  at 
all,  but  two  searchlights  were  going  hard.  I 
half  circled  round,  when  lo !  and  behold !  I 
sighted  a  Zeppelin  coming  home  over  Zee- 
brugge. I  turned  off  due  east  to  avoid  be- 
ing seen,  intending  to  wait  until  he  came 
down  and  then  catch  him  sitting.  But  my 
luck  was  out.  One  of  the  searchlights  picked 
me  up,  and  anti-aircraft  guns  immediately 
opened  fire  on  me.  Then  a  curious  thing 
happened.  The  Zeppelin  sighted  me  (I  think 
the  searchlights  were  signaling)  and  came  for 
me.  This  was  the  tables  turned  with  a 
vengeance,  and  the  very  last  thing  I  ever 
dreamed  of.  It  was  a  regular  nightmare.  I 
was  only  6000  feet  up,  and  the  Zepp.,  which 
was  very  fast,  must  have  been  10,000.  With- 
out being  able  to  get  above  it,  I  was,  of 
course,  helpless  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of1 
his  maxim  guns.  I  don't  think  I  have  been 
so  disconcerted  for  a  long  time.  We  had 
"some"  race!  He  tried  to  cut  me  off  from 
Holland,  but  I  got  across  his  bows.  He  was 
a  huge  big  thing,  most  imposing,  and  turned 
rapidly  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  I  hung  I 
around,  north  of  Ghent,  climbing  hard,  and 
reached  8500  feet,  but  the  Zepp.  wasn't  having 
any.  He  wasn't  coming  down  while  I  was 
there,  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  couldn't  get 
up  to  him,  as  he  had  risen  to  some  fabulous 
height.  So,  after  a  bit,  I  pushed  off  home, 
feeling  very  disconcerted  at  such  :m  unsatis- 
factory ending.  What  else  could  I  do  ?  I 
wasn't  going  back,  on  the  chance  of  spotting 
the  sheds,  with  anti-aircraft  guns  waiting  for 
me  below  and  a  Zepp.  ready  to  pounce  on  me 
from  above.  I  disposed  of  my  bombs  in  the 
sea,  and  got  back  after  three  hours  in  the 
air ;  eventually  got  to  bed  at  something  after 
6  a.  m.  The  commander  was  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  I  had  done  all  that  was  possible. 

In  May,  1917,  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  described  the  most  remarkable  air 
battle  that  the  war  has  produced.  It  hap- 
pened on  a  day  of  great  heat,  when  the  haze 
was  so  thick  that  one  could  hardly  see  the 
ground  from  a  height  of  2000  feet.  At  5  p.  m. 
five  British  aeroplanes  were  well  over  the 
enemy  country,  when  they  saw  two  enemy  ma- 
chines ahead,  and  tried  to  close  with  them. 
These  two  were  decoys,  bent  on  luring  the 
British  flotilla  far  from  its  base,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  were  chased,  German  air  fleets  came 
closing  in  in  three  formations  of  eight,  eight, 
and  nine  machines,  twenty-seven  machines 
in  all,  counting  the  two  decoys.  The  fight 
began  at  11,000  feet,  and  afterwards  ranged 
from  3000  to  12,000  feet  up  and  down  the 
ladders  of  heaven.  It  lasted  a  full  hour — 
an  extraordinary  time  for  five  machines  to 
"stick  it  out"  against  twenty-seven.  In  a  few 
minutes  three  of  the  German  aeroplanes  had 
gone  down  crashing  or  in  flames.  Then  the 
British  luck  seemed  to  turn,  and  the  engine  of 
Lieutenant  B.  gave  out.  Another  lieutenant 
saw  his  crippled  comrade  slipping  downwards 
and  a  German  diving  after  him  to  finish  him. 
Quick  as  a  flash  he  followed,  and  in  another 
second  the  pursuing  German  turned  clean 
over  in  the  air  and  went  down  nose  foremost. 
By  a  miracle  Lieutenant  B.'s  engine  now 
caught  its  breath  again,  and  he  climbed  up 
8000  feet  to  rejoin  his  formation,  just  in 
time  to  see  some  more  Germans  fall.  One 
of  the  British  machines  then  began  to  drop, 
with  flames  bursting  from  its  reserve  petrol 
tank,  but,  fortunately,  it  made  a  "topping" 
landing,  as  the  men  on  the  ground  said. 
Will  it  be  believed  that,  before  this  extraordi- 
nary battle  had  ended.,  four  more  Germans 
came  utterly  to  grief? — From  "The  Romance 
of  Air-Fighting."  Published  by  the  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 
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Great  Britain  has  over  950  women  editors, 
authors,  and  journalists. 


SAINT  JOSEPH'S  ACADEMY 
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The  Only  Boarding  School  in  California  Exclu- 
sively for  Boys  Under  15  Years  of  Age 


SAINT  JOSEPH'S  ACADEMY 
■'WHERE  BOYS  LIVE  AND  LEARN" 

Among  the  various  schools  and  academies  for  hoarding  pupils  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  better  situated  and  a  better  equipped  place  than  St. 
Joseph's  Academy.  We  would  even  say  that  St.  Joseph's  is  the  best  of  its 
kind  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  a  school  for  young  boys, 'and  none 
are  received  who  are  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  situation  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  Academy  is  located 
in  Peralta  Park,  Berkeley,  in  one  of  the  finest  suburban  districts  of  San 
Francisco,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  heart  of  Oakland  and  a  forty 
minutes'  ride  from  San  Francisco.  The  grounds,  one  mile's  distance  from 
the  University  of  California,  are  at  the  base  of  the  picturesque  Berkeley 
foothills  and  command  an  unsurpassed  view  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Groves  of  eucalyptus  trees  give  to  the  place  the  quietness 
and  seclusion  necessary  to  every  educational  institution. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  is  conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  a  religious  organization  that  has  the  management  of  Colleges, 
Academies,  and  other  schools  all  over  the  world.  During  two  hundred 
years  the  Society  has  spread  over  the  world,  so  that  today  the  Brothers 
conduct  schools  in  all  countries.  The  teachers  are  men  of  experience,  who 
are  specialists  in  the  domain  of  education,  men  who  sacrifice  everything  for 
the  benefit  of  youth.  School  work  is  their  life  work.  They  devote  their 
best  efforts  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  children  in  an  endeavor 
to  make  them  good  Christian  citizens. 

The  curriculum  embraces  those  subjects  included  in  the  ordinary 
primary  and  grammar  grades  and  the  first  year  of  high  school.  The 
course  includes  instruction  in  at  least  one  modern  language — German, 
French,  or  Spanish.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  receive  special  atten- 
tion. Monthly  reports,  giving  detailed  statements  of  the  pupil's  status  in 
the  studies,  are  sent  home  to  the  parents.  After  completing  their  studies 
at  the  Academy,  the  boys  may  continue  them  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Oak- 
land, of  which  St.  Joseph's  Academy  is  the  Junior  Department. 

Out  of  class  the  boys  are  under  the  supervision  of  prefects,  who  are 
members  of  the  faculty.  It  is  their  special  duty  to  maintain  discipline- 
among  the  student  body.  Discipline,  as  used  here,  means  unfailing  in- 
terest, constant  care,  and  wholesome  guidance. 

"Mens  Sana  corpore  sano"  was  the  motto  of  the  great  men  of  old. 
The  Brothers  remember  that  and  take  all  possible  means  to  develop  the 
boy's  physical  nature.  For  this  purpose  the  Academy  possesses  an  up-to- 
date  gymnasium,  tennis,  handball  and  basketball  courts,  a  cinder  path,  and 
large  baseball  and  football  fields.  The  gymnasium  classes  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  instructor,  who  is  untiring  in  his  zeal  to  develop 
the  students  physically.  In  addition  to  the  regular  gymnasium  work  and 
outdoor  exercises  engaged  in  on  the  Academy  grounds  the  students  take 
occasional  cross-country  runs  and  rambles  in  the  Berkeley  hills.  Surf 
bathing  in  early  autumn  and  late  spring  are  also  afforded  the  boys  of 
the  school. 

Matrons  look  after  the  smaller  boys  and  a  nurse  is  in  attendance  to  care 
for  the  temporary  illnesses  of  the  children. 

As  many  of  the  pupils  come  from  distant  parts,  quite  a  few  remain 
during  the  entire  year.  The  Academy  has  an  outing  place  where  these  boys 
pass  their  summer  vacation  under  the  care  of  the  Brothers. 

Terms  moderate.     Write  for  catalogue.     Address 
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WAR  AND  PRODUCTION. 


By  JAMES  A.  EMERY. 


[Mr.  Emery  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in 
America  as  an  authority  on  industrial  conditions 
and  has  just  completed  a  two  months'  investigation 
of  the  industrial  situation  in  the  West  produced 
by    the   war.] 

The  year  draws  to  its  close  in  a  world  of 
death,  destruction,  and  revolution.  Not  since 
'the  march  of  Napoleon  marked  his  European 
pathway  with  broken  states  and  dethroned 
kings  has  mankind  witnessed  so  much  of 
change  and  subversion  in  war.  Not  since  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem  sang  their  song  to  the 
stars  has  the  Christmas  prayer  for  peace 
breathed  so  fervently  upon  the  lips  of  man, 
not  in  weak  appeal,  but  in  the  heroic  deter- 
mination to  have  a  lasting  peace  of  right  and 
justice. 

But  this  is  not  as  other  wars.  We  fight  in 
terms  of  our  life.  The  attainments  of  civiliza- 
tion become  the  disciplined  servants  of  de- 
struction. The  most  highly  organized  nation 
of  Europe,  its  people  unified  in  thought  and 
action  by  nearly  fifty  years  of  systematic  dis- 
cipline in  every  department  of  their  activity, 
Germany  concentrates  in  her  military  effort 
the  developed  resources  and  systematically 
trained  producing  power  of  her  people,  and 
imparts  to  her  vassal  allies  her  skill  and 
method.  The  economic  power  of  a  modern 
nation  lies  in  her  capacity  to  produce  and 
transport  the  fruit  of  her  production.  Russia 
illustrates  that  neither  unequaled  man  power 
or  vast  natural  wealth  can  be  utilized  without 
highly  developed  industry  and  transportation, 
which  are  but  the  machinery  through  which 
human  organization  applies  its  power  at  the 
focal  point. 

This,  therefore,  is  no  mere  conflict  of  armed 
man,  of  competitive  tactics  and  strategy,  of 
generalship  and  courage.  It  is  one  of  vital 
rivalry  between  industrial  systems  and  com- 
parative management,  of  relative  efficiency  in 
production,  transportation,  and  distribution. 
The  far-flung  battle  lines  are  but  the  extreme 
periphery  of  competitive  national  organiza- 
tions matching  their  respective  resources  of 
forest,  field,  mine,  and  factory,  systematized 
to  the  highest  degree  that  every  last  ounce  of 
national  power  may  be  exercised  against  its 
foe.  The  fundamentals  of  military  defense 
and  advance  have  become  those  of  industrial 
and  commercial  competition.  Each  army  is 
the  fist  of  a  militant  civil  organization  be- 
hind it  striving  to  provide  men  and  equip- 
ment in  such  numbers  and  quality,  weapons 
and  munitions  in  such  quantity  and  perfec- 
tion, and  skill  in  so  high  degree  that  it  shall 
strike  its  enemy  a  blow  of  scientific  destruc- 
tion, energized  by  an  unfailing  national  pro- 
duction. Factories  become  the  arsenals  of 
armies,  the  fields  their  food  supply,  ships 
and  railroads  their  munition-bearers,  ma- 
chinists in  uniform,  managers  and  engineers 
with  the  epaulets  of  general  and  admiral  di- 
rect the  complex  mechanism  of  modern  en- 
gines of  military  destruction.  Armies  and 
navies  are  but  the  finished  military  product 
which  measure  and  express  the  comparative 
resources  and  efficiency  of  the  economic  or- 
ganizations competing  to  provide  a  superior 
means  of  support  and  destruction. 

There  are  no  civilians  in  this  titanic 
struggle.  Each  of  us  is  in  the  reserve.  The 
arbiters  of  the  battle  are  not  merely  in  the 
trenches  nor  in  the  tents  of  the  staff,  but  di- 
recting and  operating  the  farm  and  bank, 
the  whirling  machinery  of  factory,  locomo- 
tive, and  ship.  The  savings  of  our  tables 
feed  the  soldiers  of  our  allies  and  the  wan- 
dering human  remnants  of  the  broken  states. 
Every  dollar  we  save  from  the  future  is  the 
department  of  production  and  distribution, 
and  save  from  each  day's  effort,  and  give — 
and  ever  give,  that  each  soldier  may  have  the 
means  to  sustain  his  strength  and  maintain 
his  fire. 

This  is  a  gigantic  contest  to  bring  the 
whole  resources  of  the  nation  to  bear  upon 
its  enemy.'  Industrial  organization  which 
transforms  and  makes  the  essentials  of  mili- 
tary transport  and  supply  can  alone  turn  the 
military  balance.  To  succeed  men  and  women 
must  save  and  give,  and  capital,  labor,  and 
management,  organized  in  one  vast  unified 
and  efficient  combination  of  spirit  and  act, 
supply  the  indispensable  support  of  the  na- 
tion's military  line. 

In  such  a  contest  superior  efficiency  in  sus- 
tained production  must  turn  the  scale.  The 
industrial  relations  become  the  critical  ele- 
ment of  national  defense.  Interrupt  or  re- 
strict production  and  you  diminish  the  flow 
of  supply,  and  proportionately  cripple  the 
army.  The  destruction  of  a  factory  becomes 
more  serious  than  the  loss  of  a  trench.  A 
strike  may  do  more  to  cause  ultimate  defeat 
than  the  capture  of  a  division.  Continuous 
industrial  service  becomes  as  essential  as  un- 
failing military  service.  Desertion  in  the  fac- 
tory is  as  serious  as  desertion  in  the  field, 
and  incompetent  management  in  one  place  is 
as   injurious   as  in  the  other.     National   de- 


fense and  national  peril  is  met  with  tools  not 
less  than  with  rifles,  in  the  factory  not  less 
than  on  the  firing  line.  The  service  of 
labor  in  overalls  is  not  less  indispensable  and 
patriotic  than  that  in  uniform  in  the  trench. 
But  manager  or  men,  union  or  corporation, 
whoever  halts  that  production  may  stop  the 
transformation  of  a  forest  to  a  bridge  of 
boats,  or  iron  to  the  steel  shield  of  defense, 
who  stops  work  for  war,  whatever  his  motive, 
performs  the  work  of  the  public  enemy  and 
becomes  his  ally  in  act  and  effect. 


EXPORTS  OF  ANILINE  COLORS. 

Notwithstanding  the  constantly  increasing 
demands  of  the  domestic  market  and  the 
handicap  caused  by  munition  manufacturers 
drawing  more  and  more  largely  on  the  avail- 
able supply  of  toluol  and  other  coal-tar  de- 
rivatives vitally  essential  as  raw  material  for 
the  dyestuff  industry,  exports  of  aniline  colors 
during  September  show  a  gain  over  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  $66,800,  or  21.9  per  cent. 
September  exports  by  customs  districts  indi- 
cate that  $261,454,  or  more  than  two-thirds 
the  total  value  of  all  aniline  colors  shipped 
abroad,  passed  through  New  York,  $47,913 
through  the  Massachusetts  district,  $6515 
through  west  coast  districts,  $1630  across  our 
Mexican  border,  and  the  remainder  through 
districts  adjacent  to  Canada. 

The  exports  of  aniline  colors  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  $1,173,439,  of  which  $497,106  worth  was 
shipped  in  July,  distributed  among  twenty-one 
foreign  countries ;  $304,768  in  August,  to 
twenty-one  countries ;  and  $371,565  in  Sep- 
tember, to  seventeen  countries — an  average 
monthly  exportation  of  $391,146  for  the  first 
quarter  in  which  aniline  dyes  are  shown  sepa- 
rately in  the  statistical  classification. 

England  is  our  best  customer  so  far,  having 
taken  $195,195  of  the  aniline  colors  exported 
during  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1917, 
followed  by  British  India,  with  $184,967 ; 
Canada,  $161,581;  Spain,  $105,504;  France, 
$86,379;  Japan,  $80,073;  Mexico,  $75,353; 
Italy,  $67,484;  and  other  countries  with  less 
extensive  purchases. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country  that 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  since  the  war 
began  a  successful  dyestuff  industry  capable 
not  only  of  meeting  the  color  requirements  of 
its  domestic  manufacturers  of  textiles,  paper, 
paints  and  pigments,  leather,  straw,  inks, 
stains,  varnishes,  waxes,  etc.,  but  also  of  ex- 
porting considerable  quantities  to  our  allies 
and  neutral  countries.  Using  the  quarterly 
figures  as  a  basis  for  the  estimate,  we  are 
now  exporting  our  surplus  production  of  ani- 
line colors  at  the  rate  of  $4,693,756  annually, 
or  practically  twice  the  value  of  our  entire 
domestic  production  for  the  fiscal  year  1914, 
which  amounted  to  $2,470,096.  This  refers  to 
values  only,  which  are,  of  course,  much 
higher,  comparatively,  at  the  present  time. 

These  figures  of  production  and  exportation 
apply  to  the  coal-tar  dyes  only,  and  take  no 
account  of  our  equally  well-developed  trade  in 
logwood  extract,  osage  orange,  and  other 
vegetable  colors. 

Now  that  we  have  made  a  good  start  in 
building  up  the  dye  industry  in  the  United 
States,  what  action  must  be  taken  nationally 
to  stimulate  its  growth  ?  The  only  possible 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  we  must  es- 
tablish an  adequate  protective  tariff,  and  a 
workable  act  to  prevent  "unfair  foreign  com- 
petition." Lacking  exact  information  as  to 
the  difference  in  cost  between  production  in 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  lacking  fore- 
knowledge as  to  just  what  difficulties  will  be 
encountered  in  enforcing  any  act  directed 
against  "unfair  foreign  competition,"  it  is  dif- 
ficult, of  course,  to  state  definitely  just  what 
measure  of  tariff  protection  should  be  af- 
forded. The  rates  imposed  in  the  "revenue 
bill"  may  possibly  be  adequate  for  some  dyes, 
but  the  bill  as  a  whole  will  not  encourage  the 
development  of  the  sort  of  dyestuff  industry 
we  need.  The  "revenue  bill"  provides  for  5 
cents  per  pound  on  finished  dyes  and  2j4 
cents  per  pound  on  intermediate  in  addition 
to  30  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
respectively. 

Germany  had  practical  monopoly  in  dyes 
when  the  war  broke  out.  The  control  of 
the  seas  by  the  Allies  effectually  stopped  all 
importation  of  dyes  into  the  United  States. 
The  effect  was  the  same  as  if  an  utterly 
prohibitive  tariff  had  been  enacted.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  creation — and  development — of 
an  "infant  industry."  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  soon  providing  adequate  domestic  sup- 
plies of  dyes  seemed  insurmountable.  Yet  in 
only  three  years  scores  of  plants,  covering 
many  acres  of  ground,  have  been  erected. 
Numerous  by-product  coke  ovens  have  been 
equipped    to    furnish    the    necessary    raw    ma- 


terials. Thousands  of  workmen  have  been 
trained.  Special  machinery  has  been  designed, 
built,  and  installed.  Hundreds  of  chemists 
and  chemical  engineers  have  been  employed 
in  the  color  productions.  Experimental  re- 
search has  perfected  old  processes  and  in- 
vented new  ones.  The  new  business  has  al- 
ready outgrown  the  American  market  and  is 
exporting  large  quantities.  Government  fig- 
ures show  that  the  exports  in  aniline  dyes 
in  July  exceeded  $500,000  with  markets  just 
opening.  The  growth  of  this  industry,  new 
to  America,  is  the  case  of  the  McKinley  tin- 
plate  experiment  over  again,  when  a  prac- 
tically prohibitive  tariff  created  an  entirely 
new  business  in  America  and  gave  it  a  monop- 
oly  of   its  own  great   home   market. 

When  the  war  is  over,  Germany  will  go 
after  the  American  dye  industry  with  cheap 
labor  and  low  prices.  A  protective  tariff, 
and  a  protective  tariff  only,  will  hold  the 
home  market  for  it  and  give  it  a  chance  to 
fight  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 


FOREST  SERVICE  IN  WARTIME. 

How  the  work  of  the  forest  service  was 
realigned  to  meet  war  conditions  is  described 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  forester,  which  in 
the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  service  is 
made  by  Acting  Forester  A.  F.  Potter.  The 
report  also  states  that  practically  every  form 
of  use  of  the  forests  was  greater  than  ever 
before,  that  the  receipts  again  touched  a  new 
high  level  with  a  total  of  $3,457,028.41,  and 
that  the  increase  in  receipts  over  the  previous 
year  was  $633,487.70. 

"When  the  grazing  charge  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  cover  the  full  value  of  the  grazing 
privilege,"  says  the  report,  "the  income  from 
the  national  forests  will  be  close  to  the  cost 
of  operation.  The  present  annual  cost  is 
about  $4,000,000."  An  increase  equal  to  that 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  "would  close  the 
gap.'* 

The  forester,  Henry  S.  Graves,  is  now  serv- 
ing with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France,  with  a  commission  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  in  connection  with  the  forest  work 
for  the  supply  of  the  needs  of  our  overseas 
troops  and  those  of  the  Allies.  A  number  of 
other  members  of  the  forest  service  received 
commissions  in  the  Tenth  Engineers  (Forest), 
while  many  more  entered  the  ranks. 

"Upon  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany,"  says  the  report,  "the  forest 
service  began  to  plan  for  meeting  the  respon- 
sibilities which,  if  war  followed,  it  should  as- 
sume." Among  these  were  emergency  assist- 
ance in  the  protection  of  public  works  and 
transportation  lines  and  the  gathering  of  mili- 
tary reconnaissance  information  valuable  to 
the  War  Department 

Wood  and  other  forest  products  have  al- 
most innumerable  uses  in  modern  warfare, 
it  is  pointed  out.  Never  before  has  the  de- 
mand for  exact  knowledge  been  so  urgent. 
"In  the  work  relating  to  forest  utilization  and 
forest  products  the  resources  of  the  service 
have  been  employed  to  the  limit  of  their  ca- 
pacity since  the  war  began  in  rendering  as- 
sistance to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  various 
committees  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, and  manufacturers  of  war  orders.  The 
peace-time  programme  has  been  largely  dis- 
continued. The  force  and  the  work  have  been 
centred  in  Washington  and  Madison.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  available  knowl- 
edge to  the  attention  of  the  organizations 
which  have  need  for  it  and  to  assist  in  antici- 
pating their  problems." 

Much  of  the  work  has  concerned  aircraft 
material.  It  has  included  also  problems  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  wooden  ships 
and  of  vehicles.  Assistance  has  been  given 
to  hardwood  distillation  plants  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  acetone  and  other 
products  needed  for  munition  making.  A 
commercial  demonstration  has  shuwn  that 
costs  of  producing  ethyl  alcohol  from  wood 
waste  can  be  materially  reduced.  Methods 
have  been  developed  by  which  walnut  and 
birch  can  be  kiln-dried  in  a  much  reduced  time 
with  comparatively  little  loss.  In  general,  the 
report  says,  "much  assistance  has  been  given 
on  a  great  variety  of  war  problems  relating 
to  forest  resources  and  the  manufacture,  pur- 
chase, and  most  efficient  use  of  wood  and 
other  forest  products." 

In  spite  of  the  many  new  demands  upon 
the  service  and  the  entrance  upon  military 
duties  of  a  considerable  number  of  its  men. 
the  administrative  and  protective  work  on  the 
national  forests  was  continued  without  dis- 
organization. "Upon  request  of  the  War  De- 
partment the  preliminaries  of  recruiting  and 
officering  the  Tenth  Engineers  (Forest)  were 
handled.  Increase  of  crop  production  in  and 
near  the  forests  was  stimulated  and  the  forage 
resource  of  the  forests  was  made  available  for 
emergency  use  up  to  the  limit  of  safety.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  a  fire  season 
of  extreme  danger,  made  worse  in  some 
localities  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  incen- 
diarism, was  passed  through  with  relatively 
small  loss  of  property  and  with  no  reported 
loss  of  life." 


INCREASE  IN  AMERICAN  EXPORTS. 

American  exports  made  a  great  gain  in  Oc- 
tober, reaching  a  total  value  of  $542,000,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $86,000,000  over  Sep- 
tember, according  to  a  statement  made  public 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. The  exports  for  the  ten  months  ended 
with  October  of  this  year  amounted  to 
$5,149,000,000,  as  against  $4,443,000,000  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

October  imports  are  placed  at  $221,009,000, 
a  falling  off  of  $15,000,000  compared  with  Sep- 
tember. For  the  ten-month  period  ended  with 
October  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $2,504,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $2,010,000,000  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
1916.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  October 
imports  entered  free  of  duty. 

Gold  imports  in  October  amounted  to  only 
$4,000,000,  while  exports  totaled  $11,000,000. 
For  the  ten  months  ended  with  October  gold 
imports  amounted  to  $532,000,000,  against 
$480,000,000  for  a  similar  period  in  1916. 
Exports  of  gold,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
valued  at  $360,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$101,000,000  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1916. 

Silver  imports  amounted  to  $5,000,000  in 
October  and  to  $38,000,000  for  the  ten  months 
ended  with  that  month,  while  the  exports  of 
silver  were  valued  at  $7,000,000  for  the  single 
month  and  at  $69,000,000  for  the  ten-month 
period.  _ 

MORE  BEET  SUGAR. 


A  campaign  for  larger  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion in  1918  has  been  begun  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. Apart  from  the  immediate  in- 
crease sought  in  sugar,  such  a  development 
will  bring  permanent  improvement  to  our 
agriculture.  Next  to  live  stock,  the  sugar 
beet  is  probably  the  most  valuable  influence 
in  the  improvement  of  farming  The  world's 
highest  yields  of  cereals  aria"  other  grains 
date  from  the  introduction  of  rational  sugar- 
beet  culture.  Sugar  beets  call  for  deep  plow- 
ing, heavy  manuring,  and  thorough  weeding. 
When  introduced  into  the  farmer's  rotation 
they  break  up  the  hard  subsoil  left  by  other 
crops  and  leave  the  ground  rich  in  fertility, 
which  is  available  for  grain,  clover,  and  other 
following  crops.  The  sugar  beet  facilitates 
the  removal  of  stones,  stumps,  and  other  ob- 
stacles to  cultivation,  calls  for  better  farm 
implements,  returns  to  the  soil  large  quanti- 
ties of  humus  and  mineral  plant  food,  makes 
a  market  product  largely  from  the  atmos- 
phere, increases  the  total  yield  of  the  farm, 
decreases  the  possibilities  of  crop  failure,  and 
shows  better  wages  and  more  wealth  for 
people  in  a  beet-raising  section.  If  food  sav- 
ing did  nothing  more  than  turn  the  attention 
of  our  farmers  to  live  stock  and  sugar  beets 
it  would  be  well  worth  all  the  effort  required 
to  make  wartime  adjustments. 


LAND  THROWN  FROM  FOREST. 


On  December  5,  1917,  a  proclamation  was 
signed  by  the  President  eliminating  approxi- 
mately 431,000  acres  from  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  according  to  a  re- 
cent report  given  out  by  the  forest  service. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  lands  eliminated 
comprise  three  large  tracts  situated  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  forest.  One  areat  which 
averages  about  twenty  miles  long  in  a  north 
and  south  direction  by  about  twelve  miles 
wide  from  east  to  west,  and  situated  just  east 
of  the  Kern  River,  is  designated  as  the  Ken- 
nedy Meadows  area  and  comprises  slightly 
over  165,000  acres,  of  which  12,000  acres 
were  found  to  possess  agricultural  value.  At 
the  present  time  this  land  is  utilized  chiefly 
for  grazing.  Another  large  area,  designated 
as  the  Walker  Basin  and  Caliente  area,  com- 
prises 145,000  acres,  of  which  only  about 
3000  acres  are  of  material  value  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Grazing  is  the  principal 
industry  on  this  area. 

Of  the  entire  area  eliminated  from  the 
forest  about  20,000  acres  are  shown  by  the 
classification  reports  to  have  agricultural 
value,  and  it  is  believed  that  considerable  of 
this  land  will  be  filed  upon  in  the  near  future. 


VALUABLE   PRODUCTS  FROM  BRUSH. 

The  yucca  plant,  or  Spanish  bayonet,  com- 
mon in  the  hills  of  Southern  California,  is 
now  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
brooms.  Another  species  of  the  yucca  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  surgeons'  splints,  and 
is  being  experimented  with  for  use  as  arti- 
ficial limbs. 

The  common  manzanita  bush,  grown  every- 
where in  California,  may  be  of  value  in  dye- 
making.  A  carload  of  stems  and  roots  was 
recently  shipped  from  northern  California  to 
an  Eastern  dye  manufacturer  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 

Bay    rum,    used    in    toilet    preparations,    is 
manufactured    from    the    California    bay    tree, 
and  quinine  is  produced  from  the  wild 
bush    that    grows    widely    over    the    s 
deserts. 
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THE  CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Condition  at  Close  of  Business  November  20,  1917 
RESOURCES 

Loans   and   Discounts $25,040,023.28 

U.  S.  Bonds 1,962.800.00 

Other  Bonds  and  Securities 4,349,257.05 

Capital  Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 150,000.00 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit 3,084,828.18 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 13,927,094.20 

$48,514,002.71 
LIABILITIES 

Capital $  2,000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 4,089,154.07 

Circulation 1,965.300.00 

Letters  of  Credit 3,114,082.08 

Deposits 37,345,466.56 

$48,514,002.71 


OFFICERS 

WM.    H.    CROCKER,    President 

Jas.  J.  Fagan Vice-President 

W.  Gregg,  Jr.  .  .Vice-Pres.  &  Cashier 
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John  Clausen    Vice-President 

G.  W.  Eener Assistant  Cashier 

B.  D.  Dean Assistant  Cashier 

J.  M.  Masten Assistant  Cashier 


D.  J.  Murphy Assistant  Cashier 

F.  G.  Willis Assistant  Cashier 


H. 


C.  Simpson 

Asst.  Manager  Foreign  Dept. 


G.  Feris  Baldwin Auditor 


BOARD    OF  DIRECTORS 

Wm.  H.  Crocker  Chas.  E.  Green 

Charles  T.  Crocker  W.  Gregg,  Jr. 

Jas.  J.  Fagan  A.  F.  Morrison 

George  W.  Scott  S.  F.  B.  Morse 


Union  ©rust  Company 


of  §>an  Jfranrtarn 


Junction  of  Market  and  O'Farrell  Streets  and  Grant  Avenue 


1SAIAS  W.  HELLMAN Chairman  of  the  Board 

I.  W.  HELLMAN,  JR President        CHARLES  du  PARC Assistant  Cashier 

CHARLES  J.DEER1NG Vice-President        ,W:  C;  FlfE Assistant  Casniei 

PAUL  A.  S1NSHEI  ViER.  .Assistant  t .  the  President         l  J£   GREENE Tr^tOfficn 

H.G.LARSH Cashier  and  Secretary        F.  J.'  BRICKWEDEL  .'.'.'.'.' .".'Assistant Trust  Officer 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Prof  its...  $  3,075,000.00 
Deposits 27,200,000.00 

COMMERCIAL,  SAVINGS    AND    TRUST    DEPARTMENTS 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  rent  in  the  largest  and 
most  modern  vaults  west  of  New  York  City 

YOUR  INSPECTION  IS  INVITED 


STATE  FINANCES  UNHAMPERED. 


Banks  Make  Gains  Despite  Demands. 


The  financial  history  of  the  United  States 
during  1917  is  part  of  the  history  of  the 
war,  and  like  the  true  story  of  the  war  it 
will  be  years  before  it  is  written  or  under- 
stood. Just  as  the  war  altered  modes  of 
thought  and  expression  so  has  it  altered  finan- 
cial ideas  and  entirely  revolutionized  eco- 
nomic standards  the  world  over.  As  the 
United  States  has  for  three  years  been  the 
financial  centre  of  the  world,  so  has  the 
change  been  greater  in  this  country.  A  few 
years  ago  the  billion  was  an  arbitrary  expres- 
sion scarcely  understood — something  in  the 
abstract.  Now  men  have  grown  accustomed 
to  think  in  terms  of  billions.  The  billion- 
dollar  Congress,  once  a  cause  of  alarm  and 
wonder,  is  now  a  picayune  affair.  The 
United  States  is  lending  money  by  billions 
and  spending  it  by  many  more  billions. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  finance  and  big 
finance.  It  has  developed  a  broadness  of 
reasoning  and  a  better  opinion  of  those  men 
in  the  nation  who  deal  with  money,  and  has 
brought  to  the  proletariat  a  notion  that,  per- 
haps after  all,  the  great  financier  is  not  the 
grasping  money  devil  of  the  soap-box  orator. 
Indeed  people  have  come  to  admire  our  finan- 
ciers and  feel  a  pride  in  wh2t  they  have 
helped  the  country  to  accomplish. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  world 
war  its  unpreparedness  did  not  extend  to  the 
moneyed  interests  of  the  country.  s  Fortified 
by  its  splendid  reserve  system,  it  was  ready 
for  any  emergency.'  Millions  were  at  once 
voted  and  preparations  made  to  raise  many 
more  millions.  A  word  to  the  bankers  was 
sufficient.  The  word  went  out  to  the  smallest 
financial  institution  in  the  tiniest  hamlet  in 
the  nation.  But  here  is  how  a  banker  in  a 
little  town  in  California  so  small  that  it 
is  almost  satirical  to  call  it  more  than  a 
settlement  tells  the  story.  The  little  town 
has  but  the  one  bank,  which,  however,  is  the 
main  prop  of  the  country  for  a  good  many 
miles.  Said  the  president  of  this  bank  to  the 
writer:  "When  that  famous  telegram  was  re- 
ceived by  me,  asking  'Will  you  get  behind  the 
Liberty  Loan?'  I  replied  at  once,  'Am  behind 
anything  the  United  States  may  undertake.' 
An  hour  afterwards  I  received  another  tele- 
gram saying  that  my  allotment  was  $10,000. 
I  subscribed  that  much  in  my  own  name  and 
wired  at  once  that  my  allotment  was  sold. 
Then  I  went  to  work  and  disposed  of  between 
$200,000  and  $300,000  of  the  bonds."  This 
is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  California 
banker.  He  got  behind  the  government's 
financing  and  has  stayed  behind.  Perhaps  the 
banker  mentioned  was  a  better  bond  salesman 
than  others,  but  all  of  them  did  what  they 
could. 

BANKERS  PAID  THE  BILLS. 
It  must  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the 
bankers  of  the  United  States  and  of  Cali- 
fornia that  they  paid  the  bills  for  all  this. 
They  hired  headquarters  for  the  Liberty  Bond 
campaigns,  paid  printing  bills  for  stationery, 
and  paid  expenses  of  speakers,  salaries  of 
clerks  and  stenographers,  and  practically 
financed  the  raising  of  the  loans.  The  gov- 
ernment's share  of  the  expense  consisted  of 
sending  out  literature  from  the  Washington 
offices.  There  are  many  who  do  not  yet  know 
that  the  bankers  of  the  country  were  paying 
most  of  the  bills  for  the  rapid-fire  campaign 
that  was  conducted.  It  is  a  paradoxical  state 
of  affairs  that  the  bankers  were  paying  out 
all  this  money  to  deplete  their  own  resources. 
They  even  urged  their  depositors  to  withdraw 
their  money  and  buy  Liberty  Bonds.  They 
weakened  themselves  to  assist  their  govern- 
ment. Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  they  emerged 
from  the  two  campaigns  stronger  than  they 
entered.  Not  only  did  they  very  soon  make 
j  up  the  loss  in  deposits  through  withdrawals. 
j  but  they  gained  in  resources.  It  is  a  remark- 
,  able  fact  that  although  scores  of  millions  of 
dollars  were  taken  out  of  California  by  the 
two  Liberty  Loans,  these  of  course  coming 
out  of  the  banks,  yet  the  latter  were  stronger 
in  resources  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  they 
ever  were  and  showed  wonderful  gains  in 
every  department.  Take  the  state  banks,  for 
instance,  for  these  comprising  as  they  do  all 
the  savings  banks  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
most  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  funds  to 
buy  bonds.  During  the  period  between  January 
4th  and  November  20th,  which  embraces  the 
two  Liberty  Loan  drives,  individual  deposits 
of  all  state  banks  gained  $67,786,000.  Of  this 
amount  $40,581,500  was  credited  to  commer- 
cial and  approximately  $27,000,000  to  savings 
banks.  The  figures  for  the  national  banks  of 
the  state  will  not  be  available  for  some 
months  yet,  but  their  gains  were  proportion- 
ately great.  The  national  banks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  November  20th,  when  the  latest  call 
for  showing  was  made,  reported  aggregate  re- 
sources of  $385,414,124,  which  compares  with 
$354,702,675     on    September     11th    and    with 


$328,952,011  on  November  17,  1916.  That  is, 
these  banks  alone  increased  in  wealth  within 
a  year  by  $56,462,113  despite  the  fact  that 
San  Francisco  was  allotted  approximately 
$100,000,000  of  the  two  Liberty  Loans  (she 
subscribed  much  more,  but  some  of  her  money 
was  refused).  Individual  deposits  in  these 
national  banks  of  San  Francisco  gained  $18,- 
448,324  within  the  year,  holding  individual  de- 
posits of  $151,181,152  on  November  17,  1916, 
increased  to  $168,861,635  on  September  11, 
1917,  and  to  $169,629,486  on  November  20th 
last.  These  are  but  deposits  of  individuals 
and  total  deposits  would  show  an  even  greater 
increase.  The  aggregate  resources  of  all 
banks  in  the  city,  state  and  national,  gained 
approximately  $50,000,000  in  three  months 
and  $95,000,000  in  five  months  and  covering 
a  part  of  the  period  when  the  government  was 
doing  its  financing.  The  record  is  remark- 
able, but  even  more  wonderful  figures  will  be 
shown  when  comparative  figures  are  available, 
which  will  be  some  months  yet.  Between 
June  4,  1917,  and  November  20,  1917,  com- 
bined resources  of  San  Francisco  state  banks 
increased  by  $49,383,285  to  a  new  record 
mark  of  $409,753,254.  In  the  same  period 
combined  individual  deposits  in  these  banks 
increased  $28,914,212  to  a  record  of  $335,- 
449,680.  In  the  shorter  period  between  Au- 
gust 31st  and  November  20th  aggregate  re- 
sources gained  $19,373,966  and  aggregate  de- 
posits  gained   $15,161,947. 

ALL   CALIFORNIA   BANKS   PROSPERED. 

Nor  was  this  gain  confined  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  figures  given  for  that  city  are 
typical,  though  naturally  heavier  as  those  of 
the  financial  centre  of  the  Pacific  Coast  re- 
gion. Los  Angeles  national  banks  gained  in 
total  deposits  from  $92,283,085  on  November 
17,  1916,  to  $98,892,232  on  September  11, 
1917,  and  to  the  highwater  mark  of  $103,186,- 
069  on  November  20th  last.  Loans  and  dis- 
counts of  the  same  banks  gained  from  $60,- 
380,905  on  September  11,  1916,  to  $72,246,302 
on  September  11,  1917,  to  $74,810,746  on  No- 
vember 20th  last.  Total  deposits  of  the  state 
banks  of  Los  Angeles  mounted  from  $136,- 
023,085  on  September  11,  1916,  to  $150,840,- 
032  on  September  11,  1917,  to  a  total  of  $151,- 
401.326   on    November  20th   last. 

The  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco showed  total  resources  of  $324,566,858 
on  the  November  20th  call,  showing  a  substan- 
tial gain  from  the  figures  of  the  previous  call 
of  August  31st,  when  the  figures  were  $307,- 
687,189.  The  significance  of  these  last  figures 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  explained  that 
the  period  between  these  two  calls  was  one  in 
which  Liberty  bank  withdrawals  were  heaviest. 
If  the  San  Francisco  savings  banks  could  gain 
$18,879,668  in  the  heaviest  period  of  stress 
in  a  war  year,  what  might  they  not  have  done 
had  there  been  no  government  financing  in 
the  period.  It  indicates,  too,  that  the  people 
are  becoming  more  and  more  a  nation  of 
savers,  that  much  of  the  careless  happy-go- 
lucky  spirit  is  passing.  Much  of  this  change 
of  heart  may  be  attributed  to  the.  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns,  the  educational  effect  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  accomplish  still 
greater  things  in  this  line. 

The  total  resources  of  the  state  banks  on 
November  20th  amounted  to  $993,201,458  and 
combined  individual  deposits  were  $816,786,- 
819.  The  gain  of  total  resources  between 
the  two  last  calls  was  over  $32,000,000. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  financing  of  the 
West  is  done  through  San  Francisco  its  figure 
are  more  indicative  of  the  general  prosperity 
than  those  of  any  other  section.  The  growth 
in  the  wealth  of  the  national  and  local  state  , 
banks  may  be  seen  in  the  following: 

Sept.  11,  natl.; 
November  20    Aug.  31.  state        June  20 
Natl.       ...5385,414,124     $354,519,492     $326,339,071 
State  .   ...    409,753,254       390,379,288  ■    373,660,543 

Total... $795, 167,378     $744,898,780     $699,999,614 

Increase   over  last  calls $50,268,598 

Increase  over  June  20 95,167,764 

The  state  banks  of  San  Francisco  show  the 
following  figures  as  compiled  from  the  state- 
ments made  on  the  call  of  the  bank  superin- 
tendent on  November  20th  : 

November  20      August  31         January  4 
Resources.. .$409,753,254  $390,379,288  $360,370,969 

Deposits 335,449,680     320,287,733     306,535,468 

Loans 220,790,866     212,450,998     196,727,428 

Resources   increased  over  Aug.   31 $19,373,966 

Deposits  increased  over  Aug.  31 15,161.947 

Resources  increased  over  Jan.  4 49,382,285 

Deposits  increased  over  Jan.  4 28,914,212 


BANKERS    BECAME    BOND 
The    banks    of    the    country 


SALESMEN, 
weathered    the 


crisis  of  the  year  and  withstood  every  attack. 
They  met  the  demands  of  the  government 
with  cheerfulness,  gave  of  their  efforts,  for- 
feited their  profits,  and  still  prospered,  the 
reward  of  good   citi2enship. 

When  the  call  was  first  made  for  the  Lib- 
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erty  Loan,  bankers  of  California  threw  them- 
selves into  it  heart  and  soul.  It  was  a  new 
game  for  them.  They  became  bond  sales- 
men, took  the  platform  in  advocacy  of  the 
loan,  and  in  some  instances  occupied  pulpits 
to  explain  the  advantages  of  buying  a  Liberty 
Bond.  As  a  result  the  San  Francisco  Federal 
Reserve  District  subscribed  to  the  first  loan 
$175,623,900,  or  $35,623,900  more  than  its 
quota,  and  of  this  $130,008,450  was  accepted. 
The  State  of  California,  exclusive  of  San 
Francisco,  oversubscribed  its  quota  of  $53,- 
307,106  and  was  allotted  $47,039,800.  San 
Francisco's  quota  was  $35,728,656,  but  the  city 
subscribed  many  millions  more,  approximately 
between  fifty-two  and  fifty-three  millions  of 
dollars,  receiving  an  allotment  of  the  bonds 
of  $39,571,650. 

The  banks  sold  the  Liberty  Bonds  to  the 
people  in  every  sort  of  way — on  credit,  by  the 
installment  plan,  or  for  cash.  They  permitted 
payments  of  $5  down  and  $5  a  month  or 
almost  any  terms  the  buyer  might  wish.  The 
desired  result  was  attained,  the  bonds  being 
widely  distributed.  The  first  loan  was  scarcely 
out  of  the  way  before  Secretary  McAdoo 
issued  the  call  for  another  $3,000,000,000  loan. 
The  financiers  of  California  were  ready  and 
the  former  organization  redoubled  its  efforts 
with  again  remarkable  success,  giving  the 
bonds  a  still  wider  distribution  among  the 
people  of  California.  The  total  subscription 
of  the  San  Francisco  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict amounted  to  $292,889,700  and  the  allot- 
ment of  bonds  was  $260,946,450.  The  State 
of  California,  exclusive  of  San  Francisco,  sub- 
scribed for  $111,530,250  and  the  City  of  San 
Francisco    $77,200,000. 

Now  the  taking  by  the  government  of  these 
vast  sums  naturally  left  a  large  hole  in  the 
working  capital  of  the  state.  It  is  therefore 
natural  that  municipal  and  industrial  financing 
has  not  flourished  this  year.  Early  in  the 
course  of  the  bond  campaigns  the  government 
whispered  a  warning  that  it  would  not  look 
with  favor  upon  heavy  bond  flotations  while 
its  financing  was  going  on.  Most  municipali- 
ties abstained  from  bond  issues  except  where 
absolutely  necessary.  Indeed  the  state  of  the 
market  was  a  sufficient  deterrent  without  the 
necessity  of  such  a  warning.  Prices  were 
such  that  there  was  little  wisdom  in  selling 
securities  in  a  market  that  would  not  take 
them  except  at  a  figure  ruinous  to  either  mu- 
nicipality or  corporation.  An  instance  of  this 
was  the  throwing  back  on  the  hands  of  San 
Francisco  by  the  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds 
for  which  they  had  contracted.     Nor  was  the 


Hetch  Hetchy  bond  fiasco  the  only  one.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  favored  ones  municipal  issues 
went  begging  for  a  time.  Irrigation  financing 
was  in  a  little  better  shape  and  some  bonds 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  Sacramento  recla- 
mation and  irrigation  districts  sold  at  fairly 
good  prices.  Later  in  the  year  a  few  issues 
were  taken  care  of,  but  they  were  not  of  ex- 
traordinary amounts  and  their  issuance  was 
necessary. 

It  follows  that  bond  investment  houses  had 
a  year  of  practically  no  business.  These  firms 
gave  their  whole  time  and  that  of  their  em- 
ployees to  the  government  financing.  They 
acted  as  bond  salesmen  without  recompense 
and  scrupulously  refrained  from  making  any 
offerings  of  securities  in  competition  with  the 
government.  They  sacrificed  their  entire  busi- 
ness with  the  only  reward  of  a  prospective 
nature  and  consisting  in  a  consolation  that  the 
government  at  least  was  educating  the  public 
to  become  investors  and  that  when  the  United 
States  was  done  with  bond  issues  their  mar- 
ket of  a  few  hundred  thousand  bond  buyers 
would  be  increased  to  many  millions. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  GROWS. 

V 

The  unprecedented  financing  that  has  taken 
place  in  1917  would  never  have  been  possible 
without  that  achievement  of  recent  years — the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.'  The  selling  of  the 
Liberty  Bonds  was  in  many  instances  done  by 
large  corporations  as  well  as  small  firms  to 
their  employees  on  long-time  payments.  The 
banks  stood  behind  the  corporations  or  firms 
so  selling  them,  and  behind  the  banks  with  its 
rediscounting  facilities  stood  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  Federal  Reserve.  vThe  Twelfth 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  been  a  success  ever 
since  its  establishment  and  its  statement 
shows  rapid  growth.  On  December  14,  1916, 
the  bank  had  total  resources  of  $57,804,000, 
which  by  December  7,  1917,  it  had  increased 
to  $164,279,000.  It  only  held  bills  discounted 
for  members  $294,000  on  December  14th  last 
year,  but  on  December  14th  of  the  present 
year  the  amount  was  $20,665,000.  Its  total 
gross  deposits  on  December  14,  1916,  were 
$41,657,000,  which  had  increased  to  $95,791,- 
000  on  the  same  date  this  year.  During  the 
first  Liberty  Loan  campaign  Archibald  Kains, 
then  governor  of  the  bank,  was  the  head  and 
front  of  the  organization.  He  left  during  the 
year  and  his  place  was  filled  as  governor  by 
James  K.  Lynch,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
who  headed  the  campaign  for  the  second  loan. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  daily  increasing 


WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

STATEMENT    OF     CONDITION 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  20,  1917 

ASSETS 

Loans   and   Discounts $32, 

United  States  Bonds  and  Certificates 10, 

Other  Bonds 4, 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco. . 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  Actually  Used 

Customers'  Liability  on  Other  Letters  of  Credit 3, 

Bank  Premises,  Furniture  and  Fixtures 1 

Miscellaneous  Assets   

Redemption  Fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer 

Cash  on  Hand  and  with  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

of  San  Francisco $  7,536.053.99 

Cash  with  Other  Banks 18,985,026.21 26, 


,102,967.51 
366,920.24 
993,575.79 
285.000.00 
99S.615.81 
487.958.17 
966,418.84 
5,266.93 
300.002.50 


521,080.20 


$81,027,805.99 
(LIABILITIES 

Capital $  6,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 5,185  942.77 

Acceptances  and  Cash  Letters  of  Credit 1.148,249.27 

Other  Letters  of  Credit 3,4S7!958.17 

National  Bank  Notes  Outstanding 5.813  900.00 

Reserved  for  Taxes 129809  10 

Other  Liabilities :     Contingent  Account 56.586.36 

Deposits 59,205_]360.32 


$81,027,805.99 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  1 

CITY  AND   COUNTY  OF  SAN   FRANCISCO    ? 

I,  FRANK  E.    KING,   Cashier  of  the  above-named   Bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above 
statement    is   true    to   the   best   of  my   knowledge   and    belief. 

FRANK  B.   KING,  Cashier. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  24th  day  of  November,  1917 
(Seal)  O.  A.   EGGERS. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
Correct — Attest:     Percy  T.  Morgan,  A.  Christeson,  F.  \V.  Van  Sicklen. 

OFFICERS 

ISAIAS    W.    HELLMAN.    President 

....Vice-President        C.    L.    DAVIS Assistant  Cashier 

Vice-President        A.  D.  OLIVER Assistant  Cashier 

Vice-President       JULIAN  EISENBACH   ..... .Assistant  Cashier 

Cashier        C.    W.    BANTA Assistant  Cashier 

.  .Assistant  Cashier        L.  R.  COFER Mgr.  Foreign  Exch.  Dept. 


I.  W.  HELLMAN,  Jr... 

F.  L.  LIPMAN 

JAMES    K.    WILSON... 

FRANK  B.  KING 

W.  McGAVIN   


ISAIAS  W.  HELLMAN 
JAMES  L.  FLOOD 
PERCY  T.  MORGAN 
F.  W.  VAN  SICKLEN 
WM.  F.  HERRIN 
J.  HENRY  MEYER 


DIRECTORS 

A.  H.  PAYSON 
I.  W.  HELLMAN,  JR. 
A.  CHRISTESON 
A.  HAAS 
IIARTLAND   LAW 
HENRY   ROSENFELD 


JOSEPH  SLOSS 
CHAS.  J.  DEERING 
SIDNEY  M.   EHRMAN 
JAMES  K.  WILSON 
F.  L.  LIPMAN 


California  Irrigation  District  Bonds 

YIELDING  5%  to 


Entirely  Exempt  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax 

Both  Normal  and  Graduated  Tax 

The  purpose  for  which  Bonds  of  the  above  character  are  issued  is  very  com- 
mendable—  said  purpose  being  solely  to  increase  and  stabilize  the  productivity  of 
large  areas  of  agricultural  land. 

When  selected  with  discrimination,  State  -  approved  California  Irrigation 
District  Bonds  constitute  a  desirable  investment  medium. 

Circulars  desc?~ibing  Bonds  of  the  above  character,  together  with  a  circular  on 
the  Income  Tax,  as  it  affects  individuals,  will  be  fu7~nished  upon   request. 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

ANGLO  &  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets         :         :         San  Francisco 
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its  popularity  among  the  banks  of  the  state, 
and  as  soon  as  certain  amendments  are  made 
in  the  California  banking  laws  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  joined  by  many  state  banks. 

That  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  did  not 
suffer  by  war  conditions  is  perhaps  best  shown 
by  the  bank  clearings,  which  have  been  break- 
ing records  in  every  town  and  city,  reaching 
in  November  the  highest  point  on  record  and 
of  these  the  San  Francisco  exchanges  were 
two-thirds  and  new  records.  The  following 
table,  which  gives  the  clearings  for  November 
and  for  eleven  months  indicates  that  the  pros- 
perity has  been  widespread.  In  almost  every 
instance  they  are  record  figures  both  for  No- 
vember and  for  the  eleven-month  period  : 
NOVEMBER. 

City  1917.  1916. 

San    Francisco    $473,683,033     $360,537,957 

Los    Angeles      125,185,000       118,218,000 

Seattie  116,125,786         83,334,63-! 

Portland      94,002,802         68,234,351 

Salt  Lake  City 76,039,714         58,946,770 

Spokane 39,179,844         28,153,687 

Tacoma 16,937,894  9,980.369 

Oakland 23,519.630         20,091,708 

Sacramento 18,095,293  13,008,672 

San  Diego    10,240,865  9,233,759 

Pasadena 4,427,101  4,510,315 

Stockton 10,059,489  8,522,565 

Fresno  15,586,60S  11,120.914 

San  Jose   7,799,624  5,428,061 

Boise  9,000,000  5,550,565 

Ogden'     11,286.906  7,552.173 

North  Yakima 4,568,832  3.396.6S7 

Reno  3,296,478  2,080,737 

Santa  Rosa  1,700,000  1,355,037 

Long  Beach 3,297,323  2,713,556 

Bakersfield 3,394,109  2,717,711 

Helena       10,SS3,914  9,187,013 

Billings 7,656,789  4,805,010 

ELEVEN    MONTHS. 

City.                                     1917.  1916. 

San  Francisco    $4,399,339,018  $3,123,033,460 

Los  Angeles  1,380,632,900  1,154,753,902 

Seattle 1,041,754,416  714,210,559 

Portland 784,383,325  591,248,416 

Salt  Lake  City 634,110,250  449,220,210 

Spokane 310,247,741  228.182,130 

Tacoma 145,441,386  104,262,447 

Oakland 245,614,752  200,694,754 

Sacramento 143,922,035  112,928,680 

San    Diego    110,084,482  102,676,059 

Pasadena 53,371,612  44,988,9S1 

Stockton 82,361,542  63,966,090 

Fresno       95,870,510  61,313,363 

San  Jose    48,972,720  39,785,665 

Boise 74,933,150  48.503,565 

Ogden 87,626,687  54,731.468 

North    Yakima    32,870,942  23,075,730 

Reno 27,653,657  IS, 581, 161 

Santa   Rosa    13,418,411  11,062,436 

Long    Beach    33,085,002  27,740,842 

Bakersfield 34,982,388  25.321,129 

Helena 92,029,000  71,178,055 

Billings 52,574,022  34,518,568 

*  ■»  « 

An    agency    is    desired    by    a  company    in 

China  for  the  sale  of  condensed  milk. 


Growing  Machinery  Market  in  China. 

Hunan,  China,  offers  a  growing  market  for 
various  types  of  machinery  such  as  narrow- 
gauge  railway  equipment  for  mines,  rock 
crushers,  and  mining  machinery  in  general. 
There  is  a  possible  future  market  in  machin- 
ery for  road-building  and  maintenance,  as  the 
question  of  good  roads  is  being  more  and 
more  discussed.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Chi- 
nese in  Hunan  who  need  or  may  desire  this 
machinery  are  unable  to  deal  directly  with 
American  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
The  language  is  the  most  important  factor 
;n  producing  this  situation.  Catalogues  and 
letters  in  English  with  their  cabalistic  signs 
describing  machinery  and  prices  f.  o.  b.  some 
city  in  the  United  States  which  is  unknown 
to  the  average  Chinese  are  almost  utterly  use- 
less. 

The  lack  of  adequate  banking  facilities  and 
the  exchange  problem  also  are  factors.  The 
average  Chinese  merchant  at  Changsha  finds 
it  well-nigh  impossible  to  establish  credits  in 
the  United  States  to  cover  purchases,  because 
of  exchange  conditions.  As  business  is  on 
a  silver  basis,  purchases  must  be  made  and 
paid  for  in  gold,  and  experience  shows  that 
he  is  likely  to  have  difficulties  if  a  sudden 
fluctuation  occurs  in  the  exchange  value  of 
silver  between  the  time  he  sends  his  order 
and  the  time  he  receives  his  machinery.  For 
this  reason  he  prefers  to  go  to  locally  repre- 
sented foreign  manufacturers  who  understand 
his  condition,  who  know  him  or  can  find  out 
about  him,  and  who  will  give  him  fairly  lib- 
eral terms  to  enable  him  to  buy.  The  foreign 
representative  also  is  an  expert  in  exchange, 
and  is  able  to  take  the  risks  attendant  upon 
purchases  of  this  sort,  and  thus  save  the  Chi- 
nese merchant  the  incidental  worries. 

Another  factor  is  the  general  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  Chinese  merchants  of  for- 
eign machinery  and  its  uses.  The  merchant 
or  miner  knows  that  foreign  machinery  exists 
and  that  it  may  be  purchased,  but  it  is  a  very 
different  proposition  for  him  to  be  able  to  tell 
what  kind  of  machinery  he  should  have  to 
meet  his  special  needs  and  how  much  should 
be  purchased. 

Of  course  the  Chinese  merchant  is  becom- 
ing better  equipped  as  time  goes  on.  Young 
foreign-trained  Chinese  engineers  are  being 
employed,  and  they  are  learning  by  experience 
to  draw  up  proper  specifications  for  new  ma- 
chinery which  is  needed. 


"Lightless  nights"  are  planned  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  as  an  additional  measure  for 
saving  coal. 


THE  BANK  OF 
BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA 


A  strong  British  Bank,  with  con- 
nections   throughout    the    world. 

Established  in  1836.     Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1840. 

Paid  up  Capital $4,866,666.66 

Reserve  Fund    $3,017,333.00 


Issue  Circular  Notes  for  Travelers  and  Mercantile 
Credits  available  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


BUY  AND  SELL  EXCHANGE 


Solicit  Large  and  Small  Deposits  and  All  Kinds  of 
Legitimate  Banking  Business. 


Branches  in   All  the    Principal    Cities   of  Canada. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  262-264  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

A.  G.  FRY  and  A.  S.  IRELAND,  Agents 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

COMMERCIAL  ACCOUNTS    :    SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

108  SUTTER  STREET 


RESOURCES  OVER  $10,000,000.00 


OFFICERS: 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET President 

LEON  BOCQUERAZ Vice-President 

J.  M.  DUPAS Vice-President 

A.  BOUSQUET Secretary 

W.  F.  DUFFY Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 


G.  BELENEY 
J.  A.  BERGEROT 
S.  BISSINGER 
LEON  BOCQUERAZ 
O.  BOZIO 
CHARLES  CARPY 


J.  M.  DUPAS 
JOHN  G1NTY 
J.  S.  GODEAU 
ARTHUR  LEGALLET 
GEO.  W.  MCNEAR 
XAV1ER  DE  PICHON 


We  solicit  and  appreciate  accounts — whether  large  or 
small — of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals. 

We  are  prepared  to  finance  shipments  of  California 
products. 

We  sell  Exchange  on  all  points  and  issue  Letters  of  Credit. 

We  render  every  Banking  Sendee. 


Our  Savings  Department  lends  on   Real  Estate  Security. 
It  pays  interest  on  deposits  at  the  rate  of  4%  per  annum. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 
$2.50  per  year  and  up 


The  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 

Established  1867 

Resources  Over 

$34,000,000.00 


Commercial 

Savings 

Trust 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Corner  Twelfth  and  Broadway  -  Oakland 

OAKLAND    BRANCHES: 

1228  SEVENTH  STREET 
CORNER  23RD  AVENUE  and  EAST  14™  STREET 

BERKELEY   BRANCH: 

CORNER  SHATTUCK  AVENUE  and  CENTER  STREET 
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CALIFORNIA,  AT  WAR,  PROSPERS. 

From    Chaotic    Conditions    and    Puzzling    Problems 
State  Emerges  to  Unprecedented  Prosperity, 


At  the  close  of  a  year  absolutely  without 
precedent  in  the  world's  history,  with  ordinary 
business  conditions  reversed  or  relegated  to 
the  background,  with  the  United  States  plung- 
ing into  the  conflict  that  has  bankrupted  many 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  California 
emerges  with  more  material  prosperity  than 
ever  before  in  her  history.  All  records  of 
production  have  been  broken  in  every  line  of 
human  endeavor,  her  trade,  domestic  and 
foreign,  has  greatly  increased,  there  is  no  un- 
employment within  her  borders  and  general 
prosperity  abounds.  When  early  in  the  year 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  voice 
of  the  pessimist  ruled  for  a  short  time.  Busi- 
ness everywhere  was  in  a  state  of  chaos.  It 
was  soon  recognized  that  business  could  not 
be  "as  usual" — that  the  "abnormal  must  be 
met  with  a  variation  from  the  normal,"  as 
Kipling's  schoolmaster  aptly  phrased  it. 
Adaptation  to  the  altered  conditions  at  first 
brought  about  some  bewilderment  until  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  business  men  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  instead  of  "Business  as  usual," 
business  was  unusual — unusually  good — if  dif- 
ferent. Bank  clearings,  the  index  to  pros- 
perity, began  to  soar,  export  and  import  fig- 
ures were  records,  and  industrial  activity  was 
only  limited  by  capacity  in  all  lines.  Withal, 
the  war  and  its  aims  came  first  with  every 
loyal  Californian.  The  leaders  in  all  lines  of 
business  placed  themselves  at  the  service  of 
the  government,  gave  of  their  money  freely 
and  ungrudgingly,  exceeding  all  requests  and 
doing  their  share  and  more.  They  saw  to  it 
that  the  state's  quota  of  the  Liberty  Loans 
were  taken  up,  and  oversubscribed  the  amount 
asked  for  the  Red  Cross  and  for  the  multi- 
farious war  activities  and  their  funds.  The 
state  gave  unquestioningly  of  her  man  power 
at  the  government's  call,  as  well  as  of  her 
dollars.  The  farmers,  called  upon  to  increase 
their  acreage,  responded  to  an  extent  that 
was  almost  unbelievable,  with  a  result  that 
has  already  told  in  the  increased  crop  pro- 
duction, and  will  tell  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  coming  year.  And  prosperity,  abun 
dant  and  overflowing,  was  her  reward.  Her 
population  has  increased,  the  figures  of  a 
census  recently  made  for  war  registration  pur- 
poses showing  a  total  population  of  3,038,313. 
The  total  value  of  all  property  in  the  state 
has  advanced  fully  $700,000,000  and  is  now 
placed  at  $3,722,606,407,  with  the  value  of 
farm  property  increased  to   $1,614,694,584. 

WEALTH    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

The  state  comptroller's  report  recently 
showed  that,  in  aggregate,  the  value  and  in- 
debtedness of  the  counties  were  as  follows: 
Numbers  of  acres  of  land  assessed,  48,322,- 
621 ;  value  of  real  estate,  $1,860,963,460 ; 
value  of  improvements  on  real  estate,  $731,- 
248,449 ;  value  of  personal  property,  $380,- 
492,604;  money  and  solvent  credits,  $41,602,- 
113;  value  of  non-operative  property,  $3,014,- 
306,625  ;  value  of  property  assessed  on  opera- 
tive roll,  $546,139,443  ;  value  of  property  as 
returned  by  auditors,  $3,560,446,059;  value  of 
railroads  as  assessed  by  state  board  of  equali- 
zation, $102,160,348;'  grand  total  of  all  prop 
erty,  $3,722,606,407;  funded  debt,  $71,182,- 
700 ;  floating  debt  with  estimated  interest, 
$108,505;  total  county  indebtedness,  $71,288,- 
205.  This  has  been  a  year  of  introspection 
with  communities  as  well  as  individuals,  and 
stocktaking  has  been  in  progress  in  California 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  states,  therefore 
these  concise  figures,  prepared  at  the  direction 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  and  now 
available  for  the  first  time.  The  value  of 
farm  property  in  California  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, as  indeed  is  all  real  estate,  the  latter 
not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent.  The  average 
value  per  acre  of  California  land  is  now  $55 
for  the  poorest  and  $78.34  for  the  better 
quality.  The  live  stock  of  California  is  esti- 
mated at  $127,599,938,  a  low  estimate,  al- 
though greater  by  millions  than  in  any  former 
year,  as  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  to  increase 
production  have  resulted  in  increases  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  others.  The  figures  given 
were  not  made  up  on  war  prices,  which  would 
give  tremendous  values. 

The  crop  was  a  bountiful  one,  and  to  offset 
the  few  exceptions  prices  were  such  that  even 
with  a  poorer  yield  the  grower  received  more 
money  than  ever  before  for  his  product. 
The  country  savings  banks  are  bursting  with 
money  and  report  the  farmer  as  being  in 
better  condition  financially  than  for  many 
years.  A  leading  banker  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  recently  remarked  that  no  less  than 
ten  farmers,  who  had  been  heavily  in  his  debt 
and  whom  he  had  been  carrying  for  years,  had 
cleared  off  the  last  cent  they  owed  him,  and 
this  entirely  from  increased  acreage  and  pro- 
duction. This  matter  of  increased  acreage 
was  one  of  the  important  results  of  the  war 


as  concerned  California.  Many  farmers  either 
had  been  too  indolent  to  get  full  value  from 
their  holdings  or  were  unable  to  finance  any 
increase  in  the  working  acres.  A  campaign, 
statewide,  was  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  This  in- 
cluded arrangements  to  finance  the  farmer  in 
cases  where  it  was  necessary  as  well  as 
an  educational  campaign  by  which  the  re- 
mote districts  were  reached.  Much  of  this 
was  done  through  the  country  banks,  who 
sent  their  officers  on  trips  through  their  ter- 
ritory to  urge  the  importance  to  the  nation 
of  more  acreage  and  incidentally  the  profit  to 
the  farmer  himself.  While  in  the  cities 
people  were  taking  their  part  in  the  more 
showy  activities  of  the  war,  work  was  being 
done  throughout  the  state  that  will  loom  big 
in   the   future   of   California. 

EXCEEDED    ALL    ESTIMATES. 

There  was  much  pessimism  in  the  early  fall 
over  crop  reports,  but  in  nearly  every  case 
the  result  far  exceeded  the  estimates.  The 
output  showed  a  marked  increase  in  quantity, 
while  the  quality  of  both  grains  and  cereals, 
on  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Development  Board,  was  unusually 
fine.  One  of  the  largest  crops  of  raisins  ever 
recorded  was  harvested,  the  acre  yield  of  po- 
tatoes and  rice  was  greatly  increased,  as  fol- 
lows:  Potatoes,  1917,  145  bushels  per  acre, 
against  141  in  1916;  rice,  1917,  31  sacks  per 
acre,  against  25  sacks  per  acre  in  1916.  The 
raisin  crop  was  35,000  tons  ahead  of  last  year. 
Citrus  shipments  were  in  advance  of  all  rec- 
ords for  the  year,  aggregating  54,361  cars, 
the  previous  high  record  having  been  48,548 
in  1913-14.  The  crop  of  navel  oranges  was 
curtailed  by  excessive  heat  and  was  only  25 
per  cent. ;  valencias  were  80  per  cent,  and 
lemons  were  71  per  cent,  of  normal,  but  with 
these  setbacks  and  greater  acreage  the  total 
prices  received  by  the  growers,  and  never 
were  such  prices,  will  bring  their  value  be- 
yond last  year.  Wheat,  reported  as  a  short 
crop  for  this  state,  will  be  nearly  7,000,000 
bushels,  or  over  a  hundred  thousand  bushels 
more  than  last  year;  oats  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  6,460,000  bushels  last  year;  rice  double 
last  year,  with  over  5,000,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  3,000,000  in  1916;  barley  an  in- 
crease of  2,000,000  bushels  ;  potatoes  3,000,000 
bushels  more;  peaches  2,000,000  bushels  more  ; 
cotton  60,000  bales  as  against  43,000  bales ; 
beans  9,800,000  as  against  4,175,000  last  year, 
or  more  than  double  ;  beets  more  than  300,000 
bushels  more.  All  along  the  line  the  increases 
extend,  with  the  exception  of  nuts,  olives, 
prunes,  and  citrus  fruits,  which  were  slightly 
below  and  for  which  extravagant  prices  were 
obtained.  While  the  lemon  crop  was  only  70 
per  cent,  of  normal  the  increased  acreage  in 
this  and  other  citrus  fruits  brought  about 
record  shipments.  The  returns  from  the 
citrus  industry  this  year  will  be  approximately 
$34,000,000,  the  greatest  amount  of  money 
this  industry  has  ever  brought  into  the  state. 
In  the  production  of  beans  the  state  this  year 
ranks  first  among  the  states  of  the  Union, 
with  double  the  production  of  Michigan, 
hitherto  the  leading  bean  state.  California 
led,  too,  in  onion  production,  with  9000  acres 
planted  in  1917,  an  acreage  exceded  by  no 
other  state  in  the  Union. 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION   ALSO 
GAINS. 

Never  in  the  history  of  California  has  there 
been  such  industrial  activity  throughout  the 
state,  which  is  receiving  its  full  share  of  gov- 
ernmental orders  for  war  work.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  direct  war  requirements,  other  in- 
dustries are  running  full  capacity  and  their 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco alone  seventy-five  important  factories 
have  been  added  to  the  city's  list  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  the  pay-rolls  of 
these  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands. 
As  many  more  have  located  around  the  Bay, 
the  wonderful  development  of  Oakland  and 
the  east  side  in  that  respect  having  been 
without  parallel.  Some  of  these  have  built  or 
are  building  plants,  the  value  of  which  will 
run  over  six  figures,  and  that  they  are  not  the 
result  of  war  feverishness  are  shown  by  the 
permanent  structures.  They  represent  all 
kinds  of  products.  The  value  of  these  to  the 
city  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  labor 
census  of  the  national  department  now  being 
taken  shows  48,396  wage-earners  with  only 
the  round  of  2059  factories.  In  1914  there 
was  only  one  factory  in  San  Francisco  with 
over  1000  wage-earners,  four  from  500  to 
1000,  fourteen  from  250  to  500,  and  forty- 
nine  from  100  to  250.  Now  there  are  610 
factories  of  the  smaller  description,  employing 
from  six  to  twenty  hands,  and  245  factories 
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with  twenty  to  fifty  workers  as  against  181  in 
1914.  In  Oakland,  where  there  are  as  yet  no 
full  figures,  the  increase  is  even  greater,  some 
of  the  big  plants,  such  as  the  Chevrolet,  the 
Shredded  Wheat  factory,  the  Marchant  Cal- 
culator, and  others,  having  great  pay-rolls. 
The  Union  Iron  Works  has  added  thousands 
of  workers  to  its  plants  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bay  and  the  other  shipbuilding  plants  take  on 
all  the  men  they  can  get.  So  numerous  are 
the  incoming  factories  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bay  that  the  housing  question  is  becoming  a 
live  problem.  The  coming  of  the  United 
States  naval  base  to  Alameda  will  mean  an 
influx  of  population  into  that  promising  little 
East  Bay  city  and  has  suddenly  revived  in- 
terest in  the  town's  welfare.  Shipbuilding 
companies  have  been  organized  all  along  the 
Coast,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Shipbuilding  Company  of  $5,000,- 
000  capital,  headed  by  Henry  T.  Scott,  which 
will  locate  an  immense  plant  at  Suisun  Bay. 
An  immense  shipbuilding  company  is  being 
organized  at  San  Diego,  where  others  are 
already  at  work ;  a  new  big  corporation  is  or- 
ganized at  Los  Angeles,  which  already  has 
several  new  ones,  and  Long  Beach  has  others. 
Many  of  these  are  building  plants  on  the 
strength  of  orders  received  from  the  govern- 
ment in  connection  with  its  shipbuilding  plan. 
United  States  Senator  James  D.  Phelan  has 
given  out  these  figures  relating  to  the  ship- 
building activity.  Senator  Phelan  says  that 
contracts  closed  for  merchant  ships  in  Cali- 
fornia number  seventy-three  of  a  tonnage  of 
700,000  and  a  total  cost  of  $105,000,000. 
Steel  vessels  for  which  contracts  are  about 
to  be  closed  number  twenty-one  of  150.000 
tonnage  and  $30,000,000  value,  and  twelve 
wooden  vessels  are  contracted  for  of  50.000 
tonnage  at  a  value  of  $6,000,000,  making  a 
total  of  106  vessels  under  contract  of  900.000 
tonnage  and  representing  a  cost  of  $141,000,- 
000.  He  further  estimates  that  there  will  be 
built  in  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  during  the 
next  six  months  fully  300  vessels  of  2.000,000 
tonnage  to  cost  $300,000,000.  Further  the 
senator  says  that  United  States  warships  are 
under  construction  in  Pacific  Coast  shipyards 
as  follows:  Union  Iron  Works.  S145.000.000; 
Mare  Island,  $30,000,000;  Long  Beach, 
$2,500,000:  Seattle  Construction  and  Drydock 
Company,  $20,000,000,  and  Bremerton.  $4,000.- 
000;  a  total  of  $201,500,000. 

AEROPLANES    ALSO. 

But  warships  are  not  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernmental requirements  to  which  the  Coast  is 
asked  to  contribute.  The  wonderful  British 
tank,  which  won  the  victory"  for  General  Byng 
at  Cambrai  on  the  western  front  recently. 
was  developed  from  a  California  invention, 
the  Holt  tractor.  Many  tractors  of  all  kinds 
are  being  manufactured  now  in  California, 
not  only  for  war  purposes,  but  for  very  many 
other  purposes  for  which  this  wonderful  in- 
vention can  be  utilized.  The  Community 
Manufacturing  Company,  a  $3,000,000  com- 
pany, of  Los  Angeles,  is  now  building  an  im- 
mense factory  in  that  city  for  producing 
tractors  and  motor  trucks  and  the  plant  at 
Stockton  of  the  Holt  Company  is  swamped 
with  orders.  California  will  assist  in  a  very 
large  way  in  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes. 
by  which  many  believe  the  real  victory  will  be 
won  over  the  world's  enemy.  Factories  at 
San  Diego.  Los  Ar-geles,  San  Francisco,  and 
Sacramento  have  entered  the  manufacturing 
of  these,  if  not  for  the  complete  flying  ma- 
chine at  least  for  certain  of  the  parts,  which 
under  the  government's  plans  are  standard- 
ized. Parts  of  the  new  and  wonderful  Liberty 
motor  will  be  made  in  California,  and  it  natu- 
rally follows  that  other  and  lighter  portions 
will  be  manufactured  of  Pacific  Coast  lumber, 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

There  are  few  departments  of  war  manu- 
facture in  which  California  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  not  represented  and  few  govern- 
mental requirements  of  which  she  is  not  sup- 
plying a  part.  Chemical  companies  are  being 
formed  in  the  state  to  meet  the  shortage  in 
dyestuffs  and  some  of  these  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  kelp  beds  of  Southern  California 
are  furnishing  potash.  The  canneries  are 
working  overtime  with  practically  all  their 
output  sold  to  the  United  States  or  contracted 
for  the  use  of  the  Allies.  The  pack  of  the 
canneries  for  the  year  1917  will  be  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  industry,  and  when 
the  figures  are  out  they  will  be  a  revelation. 
Incidentally  the  canneries  are  paying  higher 
wages  than  it  was  ever  believed  possible.  The 
salmon  pack  this  year  was  very  large  and  in 
Southern  California  immense  quantities  of 
fish  were -preserved  for  the  boys  at  the  front. 
Vegetables,  of  course,  were  canned  in  very* 
large  amounts  and  dehydrating  plants,  newly 
opened,  are  proving  successful.  This  has 
been  a  method  of  preservation  of  vegetables 
to  which  the  state  has  given  little  attention, 
but  which  opened  possibilities.  The  packing 
and  drying  plants  have  all  had  record  years. 
and  final  figures  will  show  in  what  manner 
California  has  responded  to  the  cry  of  the 
world    for    food   supplies. 


LABOR    CONDITIONS    DRAWBACK. 

Now  all  this  means  labor,  and  here  comes 
the  fly  in  the  ointment — or  at  least  one  of 
them,  for  another  is  transportation.  The 
labor  question  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  all  the  year.  Strike  after  strike 
has  been  settled,  and  in  some  governmental 
aid  was  necessary'-  Labor  is  fully  employed 
and  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  idle  man  in 
any  trade  in  the  State  of  California.  Ordinary 
laborers  are  receiving  the  pay  given  skilled 
mechanics  a  few  years  age.  Skilled  men  are 
receiving  three  times  the  wages  of  a  year 
ago  in  some  instances.  Increases  of  50  to  75 
per  cent,  in  the  iron  trades  have  not  been  un- 
common. Yet  there  has  been  dissatisfaction 
and  frequent  demands.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  a  lull  seems  to  have  come  and  most  of 
the  industries  are  working  at  peace  with  their 
workmen,  although  iron  workers  and  railroad 
men  are  still  murmuring.  But  labor  is  scarce. 
Some  factories  can  not  obtain  men  at  any 
price  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  high  wage. 
Any  mechanic  can  have  all  the  overtime. 
which  usually  means  time  and  a  half  or  double 
pay.  that  he  wishes.  Wages  of  seven  to  ten 
dollars  a  day  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  That 
there  is  not  sufficient  labor  is  hampering  ca- 
pacity on  the  Coast,  and  this  is  already  seri- 
ously interfered  with  by  the  transportation 
troubles.  There  is  a  shortage  of  cars  and  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  that  is  proving 
a  serious  drawback.  The  government,  of 
course,  has  first  call  upon  the  railroads,  and 
industries  directly  connected  with  war  manu- 
factures come  next.  There  was  extreme  dif- 
ficulty in  moving  California's  crop,  and  that 
trouble  is  not  yet  over.  The  Western  rail- 
roads, like  those  of  the  East,  have  been  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  their  rolling  stock,  and  it  has 
been  whispered  within  the  past  few  days  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  rolling  stock 
of  the  United  States  had  gone  to  Europe, 
sadly  as  it  was  needed  here.  Of  that  noth- 
ing is  known,  nor  is  there  criticism  even  if 
such  are  required  there.  The  railroads,  how- 
ever, are  in  serious  case.  They  have  been  ex- 
hausting their  equipment,  expenses  have 
mounted  to  the  breaking  point,  and  although 
their  gross  earnings  are  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore, are  making  no  money.  The  Western 
railroads  are  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
those  of  the  East.  At  present  there  seems 
no  prospect  of  betterment  of  these  two  draw- 
backs to  unbounded  industrial  prosperity-. 
Both  labor  and  railroad  troubles  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  government,  the  latter 
entirely  and  the  first  to  a  constantly  increas- 
ing extent  Labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
always  exacting  and  a  distinct  injury  to  busi- 
ness is  the  dread  of  what  may  come  next. 

WESTERN  RAILROADS  NOT  SO  BAD. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  crisis  is  faring 
better  than  some  of  its  more  weaker  sisters. 
Still  it  has  been  during  the  year  almost  daily 
threatened  with  labor  troubles  and  is  faced 
with  constantly  decreasing  profits  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  its  gross  revenues  are  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  Gross  reve- 
nues for  October,  the  last  month  reported, 
were  $18,900,510,  or  more  than  $3,567,808 
more  than  the  same  month  last  year.  Yet  in- 
creases in  expenses,  taxes,  and  interest 
brought  down  its  net  income  to  $7,077,495. 
an  increase  of  $1,162,750.  For  the  ten  months 
ended  with  October  the  gross  revenues  of  the 
road  were  $159,909,479,  but  operating  ex- 
penses increased  so  that  the  railway  ope- 
rating income  was  $51,112,114.  an  increase  of 
$8,293,414.  a  small  margin  for  what  it  will 
have  to  cover,  but  a  great  deal  better  than 
almost  any  Eastern  railroad.  Union  Pacific 
showed  a  decrease  of  $1,644,390  over  the  ten- 
month  period  of  last  year.  Western  Pacific 
fared  better  in  proportion,  having  cut  down 
expenses  in  reorganization  and  entering  upon 
a  prosperity  era.  Its  surplus  applicable  to 
bond  interest  for  ten  months  was  $2,868,909 
for  the  ten  months,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  earn  its  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness 
three  times  over.  Santa  Fe  operating  income 
for  ten  months  is  $425,804  less  than  the  ten 
months  of  1916,  with  the  gross  business  of 
the  company  at  high-water  mark  and  money 
pouring  in.  With  the  smaller  roads  matters 
are  still  worse,  few  meeting  expenses.  Equip- 
ment is  suffering,  bonds  can  not  be  floated 
for  betterments,  and  as  a  final  resort  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  government,  in  whose 
hands  the  affairs  of  the  roads  of  the  country 
now  rest. 

UTILITIES  BETTER  OFF. 
.  The  great  public  utilities  of  the  country 
are  in  better  case,  so  far  as  the  year  is  con- 
cerned, although  most  of  them  will  be  hard 
hit  by  excess  profits  taxes.  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  and  Southern  California  Edison  are 
representative  of  the  great  corporations 
north  and  south.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  showed  a  decrease  in  net  income  for 
October  of  $94,993.  The  company  total  net 
income  for  the  period  of  ten  months  ending 
with  October  was  $6,266,675,  as  compared 
with  $6.666, 070,:  and  the  balance  for  the  ten 
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months  only  shows  $1,463,456,  as  compared 
with  S2.136,17S.  Southern  California  Edison, 
fresh  from  reorganization  and  new  financing, 
and  in  a  rich  field,  did  better.  It  was  able 
at  the  end  of  October  to  show  a  balance  for 
twelve  months  of  $2,962,095.  as  against 
$2,709,956,  an  increase  of  $2S2.138.  Public 
utilities  do  not  share  in  the  general  prosperity, 
as  their  revenues  are  fixed  by  law  and  can  not 
be  raised  at  will  in  conformity-  with  increased 
expenses. 

The  railroads  and  public  utilities  are  prac- 
tically the  only  concerns  in  California  that 
have  not  prospered  during  the  year.  All 
maufacturers,  although  in  an  income-tax 
period  to  give  figures,  will  admit  that  their 
turnover  will  be  well  in  excess  of  last  year. 
and  what  is  true  of  the  big  concern  follows 
equally  with  the  small  producer.  If  all  were 
not  hampered  by  the  lack  of  cars  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  either  getting  their  products  to  a 
market  as  well  as  getting  materials  to  their 
factories  the  profits  of  the  year  would  be 
enormous.  As  it  is  they  will  be  at  record 
figures. 

SUGAR  COMPANIES  PROSPER. 
California  is  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  sugar  companies,  which  are  largely 
owned  here.  Profits  of  these  have  been  pro- 
digious and  every"  month  has  seen  extra  divi- 
dends with  nearly  every  one.  Pacific  Sugar 
Mill  has  paid  off  its  bonded  indebtedness. 
Honokaa  paid  debts,  made  improvements,  and 
paid  a  bonus  of  $115,000  to  laborers  in  lieu 
of  dividends.  Olaa  paid  $300,000  in  divi- 
dends and  spent  $150,000  in  permanent  im- 
provements. Ewa  distributed  $750,000,  or  15 
per  cent.,  while  Oahu  disbursed  $720,000  to 
stockholders,  or  12  per  cent.,  and  has  $800,- 
000  balance  on  hand.  Pioneer  Mill  Company 
paid  $1,200,000,  or  2  per  cent,  a  month,  and 
Kekaha  distributed  $540,000,  or  36  per  cent. 
McBryde  distributed  $207,604  out  of  $650,000 
profits  for  the  year.  Onomea  had  a  credit 
balance  on  hand  of  $900,000,  after  a  distribu- 
tion of  36  per  cent.  Hawaiian  Commercial 
disbursed  $1,800,000  in  dividends,  invested 
$262,500  in  Liberty  Bonds,  and  has  $700,000 
in  reserve  against  the  time  the  excess  profits 
act  hits  it.  Koloa  paid  cash  dividends  of 
$230,000.  These  companies  are  very  largely 
owned  in  California  and  are  traded  in  on  the 
exchanges.  Other  companies  paid  heavy  divi- 
dends during  the  year  and  will  show  greatly 
increased  profits  when  they  report. 

SAX  FRANCISCO  GAINS. 
San  Francisco's  preeminence  as  the  gateway 
to  the  Pacific  is  now  undisputed.  In  every 
line  of  endeavor,  setting  apart  building  opera- 
tions (and  this  is  no  year  for  building  any- 
where) she  has  made  wonderful  gains.  Even 
in  building  she  has  held  her  own  better  than 
in  Eastern  cities.  Real  estate  sales,  how- 
ever, in  a  distinctly  non-realty  year  have  ad- 
vanced and  values  in  the  city  are  higher  than 
ever  before  for  residence,  business,  or  manu- 
facturing sites.  The  stores  are  prosperous. 
During  the  year  no  less  than  four  of  the 
leading  department  stores  have  added  to  their 
floor  space,  almost  doubling  it  in  every  case. 
The  merchants  learned  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  war  conditions,  bought  wisely,  and 
are  enjoying  a  bigger  and  better  Christmas 
trade  than  in  other  years,  according  to  reports 
to  the  mercantile  agencies.  A  remarkable 
fact  in  this  connection  is  the  prosperity  of  the 
small  stores  dealing  in  luxuries.  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Hoover  and  preachers  of  economy  the 
wife  of  the  workingman  is  this  year  filling  the 
Christmas  stockings  as  they  were  never  filled 
before.  Small  jewelry  stores  and  novelty  es- 
tablishments in  such  districts  as  the  Mission 
are  reported  by  the  banks  as  spending  on  a 
lavish  scale  not  altogether  consistent  with 
war-times,  but  nevertheless  indicative  of  good 
times. 

The  general  trade  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  greatly  increased.  For  instance,  its 
foreign  trade  with  Japan  in  1916  was  $257,- 
229,600.  where  in  1916  it  was  $376,076,357. 
Plans  for  capturing  the  trade  of  the  Orient 
during  the  coming  year  w-ill  bring  these  figures 
to  very  much  higher  totals.  The  general 
growth  of  San  Francisco  for  the  year  1917  is 
given  in  the  following  comparisons  compiled 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  Argo- 
naut and  brought  to  date  as  nearly  as  is  pos- 
sible. Any  changes  when  the  total  year's  sta- 
tistics are  available  will  increase  the  margin 
of  gains.     Here  is  the  showing : 

1916.  1917. 

Bank  clearings    $3,122,933,458     $4,399,339,017 

Building    operat'ns...         17.916.577  17.6U.593 

Postal    receipts    3,238,326  3,498,570 

Exports    (10    mo.)...         96,827.500  115,496,172 

Imports    (10   mo.)...       101,769,218  186,604,323 

Real    estate   sales....         37,441,789  29,365,718 

Tonnage  departures — 1916,  6,686,348  tons; 
1917,  6,622,849  tons. 

Tonnage  arrivals — 1916,  6.614,445  tons; 
1917,  6.542,761   tons. 

SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA    IN    LINE. 

The  growth  in  trade  and  commerce  as  well 
as  industrial  output  is  general  in  California. 
Los  Angeles  is  manufacturing  war  commodi- 
ties and  is  preparing  to  participate  in  foreign 


trade    with    South    America    as    well    as    with  ! 
Mexico  and  the  Orient.     Her  factories  are  all  j 
at   capacity   and   her   industries   have    suffered  ! 
only    in    building,     like    all     other    cities    of 
America.      Newport   Beach   is  to   have   a  new- 
harbor    and    is    voting   bonds    therefor.      The 
port  of  San  Diego  is  busier  than  ever  before. 
Raw  kelp  of  21,395  tons  was  brought  in  from 
the  sea  in  October,  valued  at  $27,762,  a  new  , 
industry-      In   the   same   month,    although   the 
end  of  the  fishing  season,  a  thousand  tons  of  ; 
fish  brought  to  port  meant  a  value  of  $78,800.  J 
The  total  value  of  the  port's  inbound  and  out- 
ward   commerce    for    the    month    in    all    was 
$1,434,359. 

CALIFORNIA'S  PRE-EMINENCE. 
The  preeminence  of  the  State  of  California 
in  the  West  is  shown  in  some  relative  sta- 
tistics of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, valuable  chiefly  as  showing  the  propor- 
tion of  the  production  of  the  West  coming 
from  this  state.  These  figures  are  for  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  California: 

11  West'n  states.      California. 
Vat.  of  all  prop'ty.. $20,379,933, 428     $3,722,606,407 
Val.   farm  propertv.      3,379,933,428       1,614,694,584 
Value    live    stock...         624.673,396  127,599,938 

Val.  manf.  products     1,507,457,000  712,801,000 

Value    all   minerals.         403,642,010  119,065,400 

Other  products  compared  showed  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 

Annual  cut  of  lumber  (M  feet) — Eleven 
Western  states,  9,120,616  (1916);  California, 
1,451,541    (1917). 

Wheat — Eleven  Western  states,  133,712,000 
bushels;  California,  6,530,000  bushels. 

Oats — Eleven  Western  states,  101,911 .000 
bushels ;  California,  6,650,000  bushels. 

Potatoes — Eleven  Western  states,  54,081,- 
000  bushels  ;  California,  13,900,000  bushels. 

Hay — Eleven  Western  states,  15,562,000 
tons ;   California,   4,365,000   tons. 

Barley — Eleven  Western  states,  64,683,000 
bushels  ;  California.  35,200,000  bushels. 


A  BIG  YEAR  COMING. 
"These  be  chancy  times"  and  forecasts  are 
not  being  made  by  wise  business  men,  who 
are  preparing  for  the  worst  during  the  coming 
year,  as  well  as  to  take  any  advantages  that 
may  come  their  way.  The  war  uncertainty  is 
always  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with  and  a 
disastrous  peace  is  always  among  the  possi- 
bilities. The  war  may  end  as  suddenly  as  it 
begun,  and  there  are  few  who  can  venture 
to  predict  what  post-bellum  conditions  may 
oring  forth.  At  present  the  outlook  is  roseate. 
Trade  is  increasing,  plans  are  laid  for  big 
foreign  trade,  manufacturing  extensions  are 
outlined.  The  East  is  looking  to  the  West  as 
possessing  enormous  advantages  in  manufac- 
turing facilities.  People  have  money  and 
everybody  is  working.  But  back  of  all  looms 
the  dark  shadow  of  a  world  war,  the  sinister 
form  of  a  grasping  power  seeking  to  reduce 
a  world  to  economic  serfdom.  Millions  of 
money  may  be  demanded  to  overcome  the 
menace,  months,  perhaps  years,  of  trial  may 
be  in  store,  and  the  lives  of  thousands  o* 
America's  and  California's  best.  With  sturdy 
spirit  and  dauntless  courage  California  is  pre- 
paring to  meet  every  sacrifice  that  may  be  re- 
quired. The  hope  is  for  a  big  year  for  nation 
and  state.  Profits  will  not  be  enormous,  or 
if  they  are  will  be  shared  with  the  govern- 
ment. Taxation  will  be  heavy  and  prices  will 
be  high.  Inflation  is  certain  to  follow  war, 
and  although  much  of  it  has  been  escaped 
thus  far  it  is  ahead.  A  year  of  war  will  bring 
suffering  and  misery,  but  the  glorious  victory 
that  is  bound  to  come  to  the  democracy  of  the 
world  will  bring  a  compensation  worth  every 
sacrifice.  The  best  business  motto  is  that  ex- 
pressed by  a  leading  San  Francisco  financier 
—"Caution,  Conservatism,  Cooperation." 


There  are  considerable  numbers  of  colonial 
troops  serving  with  the  French  army  and 
among  these  are  a  certain  proportion  of  po- 
lygamists.  Some  are  Mohammedans,  while 
others  profess  religions  that  allow  of  their 
adherents  keeping  a  more  or  less  imposing 
harem.  The  question  now  has  arisen  in 
France  as  to  how  the  widows  of  black  soldiers 
fallen  on  the  battlefield  are  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  way  of  pensions.  It  appears  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a  pension,  but  the  French  law, 
which  does  not  wish  to  give  them  preferential 
treatment  as  compared  with  white  women,  is 
only  allowing  them  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  would  fall  to  the  wife  of  an  ordinary 
soldier  who  lives  under  the  monogamist  re- 
gime. Thus  the  four  or  more  legal  wives  will 
have  each  to  content  herself  with  the  quarter 
or  less  of  the  money  that  would  come  to  a 
single  wife. 


Proposals  to  save  coal  by  closing  schools  in 
Northern  and  Central  States  during  January 
and  February  have  not  been  met  with  favor 
by  the  Fuel  Administration. 


The  number  of  men  now  being  served  by 
American  Red  Cross  canteens  in  France  is 
more  than  15,000  a  day. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS 

OF 

HIGH  GRADE 
CALIFORNIA 
PETROLEUM 


OFFICES  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Alaska  Commercial  Building 


LOS  ANGELES 

Higgins  Building 


SEATTLE 

White  Building 


Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  Building   :   San  Francisco 

MR.  LEWIS  P.  HOBART.  Aidiiied 

Terra  Cotta 

The  medium  of  architectural 
expression  in  one  of  America  s 
most  interesting  buildings. 

GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 


CROCKER  BUILDING 
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STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  UTILITIES. 

Corporation  Financing  and  Speculation  Reduced  to 

Minimum. 


Recognition  of  the  first  claim  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  a  clear  field 
for  its  financial  operations  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  what  the  corporations  of  Cali- 
fornia have  attempted  or  been  permitted  to 
do  in  1917.  Corporate  financing  became  prac- 
tically impossible  early  in  the  year.  The  en- 
try of  the  United  States  into  the  war  at  once 
changed  the  securities  map  of  the  country. 
Everybody  knew  that  it  meant  enormous  sums  ( 
of  money  to  be  raised  immediately,  and  while  j 
there  never  was  a  question  that  such  sums  ( 
would  not  be  forthcoming,  the  wise  men  of 
affairs  knew  as  well  that  the  winning  of  the 
war  depended  upon  a  monopoly  of  the  money 
markets  for  the  government.  To  those  who 
did  not  realize  this  the  knowledge  was  not 
slow  in  coming.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  railroad  and  public  utility  com- 
missions of  the  state  tightened  the  screws  so 
far  as  authorization  of  new  issues  was  con- 
cerned, except  where  necessity  was  clearly 
shown.  The  municipalities  were  warned  to 
keep  out  of  the  market,  which  soon  dropped 
to  a  point  where  the  corporations  were  forced 
to  keep  out.  Speculation  naturally  lan- 
guished. It  was  not  a  bright  year  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  which  rules  prices  on 
all  other  exchanges,  in  this  state  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Investment  buy- 
ing dropped  to  a  minimum,  for  although  for- 
mer safe  stocks  and  bonds  were  at  bargain 
prices,  the  uncertainty  of  duration  of  war, 
conditions,  and  the  changing  aspect  of  big 
business  were  discouraging  factors.  It  argues 
well  for  the  solidity  of  California  investment 
securities  that  when  the  bottom  dropped  from 
the  New  York  market  there  was  compara- 
tively little  depreciation  of  prices  of  these, 
although  they  were,  at  times,  at  a  standstill  so 
far  as  sales  were  concerned.  Unusual  liquida- 
tion was  not  a  factor  in  the  local  securities 
market  and  the  local  stock  and  bond  exchange 
held  its  own  just  a  little  better  than  did 
others  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange  closed  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. All  the  good  months  of  business  were 
in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  and  comparing 
with  another  bad  year  the  exchange  was  able 
to  show  an  increase  in  the  total  business 
transacted  over  the  preceding  year  of  $9,060,- 
235.  The  total  market  value  of  the  bonds 
changing  hands  during  the  year  was  $13,824,- 
605  and  their  par  value  $15,710,075,  not  a 
great  depreciation.  There  were  sold  on  the 
floor  of  the  exchange  519.844  shares  of  stock, 
of  which  nearly  all  were  California  compa- 
nies, or,  like  the  Hawaiian  sugar  stocks, 
largely  owned  here.  These  brought  a  total 
value  of  $31,661,603.  The  entire  business  in 
both  stocks  and  bonds  amounted  to  $45,436.- 
209,  comparing  with  $36,425,974.  The  greater 
part  of  this  increase  was  made  during  last 
winter  and  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  market  as  a  salesman.  Practically  all  of 
the  companies  whose  stocks  were  dealt  in  on 
the  board  were  doing  an  unusually  good  busi- 
ness, paying  dividends,  and  many  of  them, 
like  the  oil  companies  and  sugar  plantations, 
making  extra  distributions.  Business  in  these 
kept  up  to  some  extent,  and  the  successful  re- 
financing in  the  early  part  of  the -year  of  the 
two  great  public  service  companies  of  the 
state.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  in  the  north 
and  Southern  California  Edison  in  the  south, 
made  for  continued  interest  in  both  their 
stock  and  bond  issues.  Oil  issues  were  the 
greatest  sellers,  222,875  shares  changing 
hands,  the  total  value  represented  being  $16,- 
781,759,  with  the  sugars  next.  99,614  shares 
and  $3,406,069  in  value,  although  gas  and 
electric  stocks  were  beyond  these  in  value, 
bringing  $5,256,975  for  93,019  shares.  Water 
stocks  numbering  16,661  sold  for  a  total  of 
$1,010,057:  insurance  shares,  1099  for  $382,- 
030.  and  banks,  5125  commercial  shares  at 
$934,496  and  savings  105  shares  at  $10,412. 
Associated  Oil  was  the  heaviest  seller,  with 
97,345  shares  selling  at  $6,618,849,  although 
General  Petroleum  common  was  a  close  sec- 
ond with  75.758  shares  at  $6,182,621.  In  Oc- 
tober and  November,  and  the  same  conditions 
are  prevailing  in  December,  the  business  of 
the  exchange  has  dropped  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
There  is  no  panic  and  prices  are  well  sus 
tained,  but  the  market  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
buyers.  On  one  day  recently,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  exchange,  not  a 
single  bond  transaction  was  recorded. 

MINING  SHARES  NOT  IN  DEMAND. 

The  S  .n  Francisco  Stock  Exchange  has  not 

done  a  business  equal  to   last   year,   although 

-1  ;re    some    times    when    brisk    trading 

1    in   some   of   the  issues   dealt   in   by 

Manhattan,  Nevada,  issues  had  a 

ipplanting     the     Oatman,     Arizona, 

iltions,  which  were  favorites  last  year. 


There  was  some  business  in  the  oils,  although 
the  total  was  not  great,  many  companies  hav- 
ing stock  issues  of  little  price.  The  chief 
sellers  were  the  Targe  corporations,  which  are 
also  traded  in,  here,  and  these  brought  good 
prices.  The  fluctuations  in  silver  brought 
about  activity  in  the  shares  of -the  camps  pro- 
ducing the  white  metal  and  some  lively  trad- 
ing was  seen  in  the  Tonopahs  at  one  time. 
There  was  as  usual  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
sultory "interest  in  the  old  Comstock  mines, 
but  sales  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  camps 
were  light  The  Los  Angeles  Stock  Exchange 
did  a  lighter  business  than  last  year,  with 
interest  almost  entirely  centred  on  the  oils, 
in  some  of  which  at  times  there  was  heavy 
trading. 

LITTLE   CORPORATE   FINANCING. 

The  railroad  commission  was  not  generous 
in  its  authorization  of  new  stock  or  bond 
flotations  in  1917.  In  fact  such  were  dis- 
couraged and  new  issues  of  the  year  were 
comparatively  few.  Consolidation  of  the 
great  Southern  California  gas  and  electric 
companies  and  the  big  stock  dividend  of 
Standard  Oil  only  bringing  the  totals  up  to 
measurable  distance.  The  total  amount  of 
securities  authorized  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  year  was  $96,805,383,  which 
even  with  the  augmentations  from  the  above 
sources  looks  small  as  compared  with  the  au- 
thorized $186,359,466  of  the  corresponding 
eleven  months  of  1916.  Gas  and  electric 
shares  were  permitted  to  the  amount  of  $51,- 
104,845,  which  looks  like  a  big  item,  but  is 
explained  by  the  Los  Angeles  combination  of 
companies.  Other  permissions  for  issuance 
of  stocks  or  bonds  were  :  Electric  •  railway 
companies,  $2,104,845;  water  companies,  $10.- 
931.249 ;  telegraph  and  telephone,  $756,074 ; 
warehouse  companies,  $153,220;  car  compa- 
nies, $60,000  ;  pipe  lines,  $24,543,333,  and  this 
large  sum  is  explained  by  the  permission  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  divide  that 
amount  in  shares  among  its  stockholders ; 
and  motor  companies,  $40,000. 

Purposes  of  these  issues  were  as  follows : 
Additions  and  betterments,  $42,272,544;  re- 
funding, $8,464,179;  collateral.  $5,565,241;  re- 
organization, $40,503,417,  and  this  item  is  only 
so  large  because  of  the  financing  of  Southern 
California  Edison  and  Pacific  Light  and 
Power  in  the  south. 

The  figures  last  given  compare  with  the 
eleven  months  corresponding  of  1916  as  fol- 
lows: Additions  and  betterments,  1916.  $41,- 
021,642;  refunding,  $20,525,370;  reorganiza- 
tion. $83,954,738  (this  included  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
represents  the  greater  part  of  this  item  for 
1916,  and  the  southern  telephone  companies 
the  balance) ;  collateral,  $789,715 ;  miscel- 
laneous, $68.000 ;  total  authorization,  eleven 
months  of   1916,   $186,359,466. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  there 
was  some  very  successful  financing.  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  obtained  permis- 
sion to  issue  $2,500,000  first  and  refunding 
bonds  and  actually  sold  them.  San  Joaquin 
Light  and  Power  Corporation  was  allowed  to 
issue  $1,000,000  ten-year  debentures  and 
$745,000  other  securities  and  sold  them. 
Southern  California  Edison,  however,  did  the 
big  financing  of  the  year,  issuing  $3,000,000 
in  common  stock  and  disposing  of  it  at  from 
80  to  91  and  was  allowed  as  well  to  spend 
$3,000,000  in  additions  and  betterments. 
Standard  Oil  of  California  declared  a  stock 
dividend  of  $24,843,333,  the  biggest  distribu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  West  in  years,  and 
Spring  Valley  Water  was  allowed  to  make 
issues  amounting  to  $500,000. 

The  railroad  commission  is  making  few  au- 
thorizations in  these  latter  months  and  the 
number  asked  is  not  great.  Conditions  are 
not  such  as  to  encourage  any  corporation  to 
enter  the  market  with  stocks  or  bonds  and  the 
prospects  of  early  sale  are  slender.  Of 
course  all  _of  the  shares  authorized  to  be 
issued  are  not  sold  and  will  not  be  for  some 
time,  for  rarely  is  the  money  so  quickly 
raised  for  heavy  financing.  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  and  Southern  California  Edison  are 
shining  exceptions. 


Before  the  war  began  the  adjutant-general's 
office  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington 
received  daily  3000  letters ;  now  it  handles 
100,000.  The  surgeon-general  before  the  war 
began  occupied  quarters  with  5000  feet  of 
floor  space;  now  he  has,  or  wants,  100,000 
feet  of  floor  space.  Before  the  war  began  the 
War  Department  had  a  telephone  exchange 
with  three  operators,  now  there  are  twenty 
operators.  The  telegraph  operators  were 
originally  in  one  corner  of  a  room  with  tele- 
phone operators,  now  they  occupy  two  rooms 
by  themselves. 


THE  appealing  distinctive 
flavor  of  G  hirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate  makes 
it  an  ideal  refreshment  for  all 
social  functions.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  Ghirardelli's— 
in  kind  or  flavor.  It  comes 
in  hermetically  sealed  cans— 
your  protection. 


The  Sperry  Service  Flag 

A  tribute  to  our  employees  who  have  joined 
the  colors.  That  our  country'' s  army  and 
navy  and  those  of  its  allies  may  gain  a  vic- 
torious peace,  we  are  actively  and  heartily  co- 
operating with  the  Food  Administration. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 
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HUNDRED- MILLION  MARK  PASSED. 


California's    Mineral    Production    Now    on   Normal 
War -Time  Basis. 


Although  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
mineral  wealth  was  looked  upon  as  the  real 
asset  of  California  it  will  always  be  her  most 
interesting  source  of  revenue.  The  name 
"California"  still  spells  gold  to  the  non-resi- 
dent and  brings  at  once  to  the  memory  the 
days  of  the  Argonauts,  and  romantic  glamour 
will  ever  continue  to  surround  its  early  his- 
tory of  development.  The  discovery  of  riches 
in  the  earth  by  James  Marshall  in  1 848 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  America, 
and  although  the  excitement  of  seeking  for 
the  elusive  yellow  metal  subsided  to  a  great 
extent  in  a  few  years,  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
opening  up  of  the  real  treasure  house  of  the 
state — her  great  natural  resources.  But  min- 
eral production  will  always  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  wealth  of  the  state.  Petroleum 
long  ago  outstripped  gold  and  the  other  metals 
as  a  wealth  proiucer  and  took  first  rank  in 
the  reckoning  of  assets.  Double  in  value  of 
the  precious  gold  produced  some  years  ago, 
it  is  now  almost  three  times  as  great  and  has 
relegated  it  permanently  to  second  place. 
California's  petroleum  possibilities  have  as 
yet  been  only  tapped,  and  there  are  still  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  oil-bearing  lands  untouched 
and  awaiting  development.  Its  increases  of 
value  of  total  production  run  into  the  millions 
annually  and  this  under  very  many  heavy  bur- 
dens the  industry  is  forced  to  bear.  The 
world  now  looks  to  this  state  for  petroleum 
and  its  by-products,  which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  a  necessary  factor  in  its  activities. 
Prices  have  been  soaring  and  in  these  war- 
times the  gains  in  total  value  have  been 
enormous. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  war  broke  out 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  that  it  be- 
came apparent  that  without  oil  and  gasoline 
none  could  continue  in  the  conflict.  The  vast 
supplies  of  Russia  were  shut  off  and  there  is 
still  no  prospect  that  they  will  be  speedily 
available.  The  demand  is  such  that  it  far 
exceeds  production,  which  is  not  increasing  as 
it  should.  With  almost  a  million  barrels  less 
taken  from  the  ground  the  oil  fields  of  the 
state  this  year  netted  $13,917,497  more  than 
in  1916. 


FIFTY-ONE  COUNTIES  PRODUCERS. 
But  California  produces  more  than  gold 
and  petroleum.  She  leads  in  number  and  va- 
riety of  mineral  products  any  equal  area  of 
the  world,  and  is  in  respect  to  her  under- 
ground wealth  in  advance  of  all  other  states 
in  the  Union.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  second  to 
her  as  a  mineral  producing  state  is  New  York, 
not  at  all  regarded  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
person  as  rich  in  such  resources.  While  she 
leads  in  number  and  variety*  California  is  sur- 
passed, and  this  but  lately,  by  but  four  other 
states  in  total  value  of  her  minerals.  The 
great  coal,  iron,  and  copper-producing  states, 
because  of  enormous  increases  in  output  with 
greatly  advanced  prices  in  time  of  war 
scarcity-,  have  taken  the  lead.  Of  one  item, 
borax,  she  remains  the  sole  producer  and  until 
quite  recently  was  also  the  sole  domestic 
source  of  chrome  and  magnesite.  She  pro- 
duces more  than  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  quick- 
silver of  the  United  States,  has  for  some 
years  been  leading  the  others  in  gold  and 
platinum,  while  alternating  in  the  lead  with 
Colorado  in  tungsten  and  with  Oklahoma  in 
petroleum. 

There  are  fifty-two  mineral  substances  of 
value  found  in  the  states  and  under  the  clas- 
sifications are  not  included  the  various  stones 
grouped  as  gems  or  semi-precious  stones. 
All  but  one  of  the  fifty-eight  counties  in  the 
state  are  producers  of  one  or  more  mineral 
products. 

•  DECREASED  YIELD  ESTIMATED. 
Nearly  all  estimates  of  the  state  bureau  of 
mines  for  1917  are  on  a  basis  of  decreased 
yields  in  quantity,  although  in  many  cases  ad- 
vanced values  may  bring  up  that  column. 
The  mineral  output  for  the  state  for  1916, 
figures  for  which  have  just  been  compiled  by 
the  bureau,  was  $127,901,610  worth  of  crude 
materials.  For  1917  the  estimate  is  $120,- 
000.000,  which  may  be  slightly  advanced  when 
returns  come  in  from  the  petroleum  districts. 
Preliminary  estimates  of  gold  production 
would  indicate  that  the  1917  yield  would  be 
between  $20,000,000  and  $21,000,000,  as  com- 


pared with  $21,410,741  last  year  and  $22,442,- 
296  in  1915.  The  decrease  in  gold  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  less  work  is  being  done  at  the 
mines.  The  high  cost  of  supplies  and  scarcity 
of  labor  have  been  hitting  the  mines  of  the 
state  very  hard  in  the  past  few  months.  The 
needs  of  the  warring  countries  for  copper, 
quicksilver,  and  manganese  have  greatly 
stimulated  these  industries.  Copper  mine  ope- 
rators have  been  paying  miners  as  high  as 
$6  and  $7  a  day  and  the  gold  mines,  which 
pay  but  $2.50  to  $4,  have  been  losing  them 
daily.  There  has  also  been  a  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  minerals  needed  for  war  pur- 
poses in  the  matter  of  cars  and  shipping  fa- 
cilities— a  necessary  discrimination,  but  one 
which  hits  hard  and  which  may  close  down 
many  of  the  smaller  producers. 

It  is  estimated  that  petroleum  production 
this  year  will  be  valued  at  $49,000,000,  but 
advanced  prices  may  bring  this  higher.  Con- 
sumption of  petroleum  and  by-products  has 
been  greater  than  production,  as  have  been 
the  shipments  from  the  state.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  barrels  for  1917  is  96,750,- 
000,  as  compared  with  91,822  barrels  in  1916. 
That  this  increase  has  not  kept  up  with  con- 
sumption is  seen  by  the  following :  Crude 
oil  in  storage  December  31,  1915,  57,147,000 
barrels;  December  31  (estimated),  31,604,000 
barrels.  California  is  said  to  produce  of  pe- 
troleum about  30  per  cent,  of  the  output  of 
the  United  States  and  about  20  per  cent,  of 
that  of  the  world.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
mining  situation  of  the  year  was  the  opening 
of  immense  new  fields  in  Southern  California. 

COPPER  TO  THE  FORE. 
No  increase  of  importance  is  expected  in 
the  amount  of  copper  for  1917,  but  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  total  values  may  be 
shown,  the  high  prices  of  the  year  having 
added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  producing 
companies.  The  1916  output  was  55,809,019 
pounds,  and  the  total  value,  $13,729,017. 
Some  estimates  of  the  present  year  give  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  pounds,  and 
the  value  is  approximately  $17,000,000.  Cop- 
per production  increased  15,000,000  pounds  in 
quantity  last  year  and  $6,559,450  in  value. 
Prices  held  at  a  high  figure  all  the  year  and 
upon  that  fact  is  based  the  increased  valua- 
tion. That  production  was  not  greater  is  due 
in  part  to  labor  troubles  at  the  mines,  the 
result  largely  of  activities  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  to  increased  difficulties  of  transportation. 
Copper  is  yielded  in  California  in  twenty-five 
counties  to  a  greater  or  less  amount,  Shasta 
County    leading,    but    over    a    million    pounds 


each  yearly  coming  from  Calaveras,  Placer, 
Plumas,  and  Trinity  counties.  The  1916  pro- 
duction was  a  37  per  cent,  increase  and  was 
exceeded  but  once  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  1909,  but  the  value  stands  as  the 
greatest  ever.  The  European  war  caused  a 
demand  for  the  making  of  brass  shells,  as 
well  as  for  other  new  requirements,  and 
raised  the  price  from  the  1914  average  of 
13.3  cents  to  17.5  cents  per  pound  in  1915 
and  24.6  cents  in  1916.  The  closing  figure  in 
December  was  31.3  cents  and  quotations  have 
since  reached  as  high  as  35  cents,  although 
a  flat  price  has  now  been  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  23.5  cents,  which  allows  a  high  mar- 
gin of  profit.  The  value  of  the  copper  indus- 
try to  the  state  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
since  1887,  the  earliest  year  for  which  there 
is  any  record,  the  value  of  all  the  copper 
produced  in  the  state  has  reached  the  enor- 
mous total  of  $105,083,352. 

WAR  ESSENTIALS  PROFITABLE. 
Some  of  the  metals,  such  as  chrome,  mag- 
nesite, and  manganese,  are  essential  war  ma- 
terials and  for  1917  will  show  a  decided  in- 
crease both  in  output  and  value.  Tungsten 
also  has  increased  in  total  production,  but 
the  price  is  below  the  extravagant  levels  ot 
the  preceding  year,  when  it  jumped  350  per 
cent  in  value  and  amounted  to  $4,571,521. 
Chromite  of  the  value  of  $714,244  was  mined 
and  shipped  in  1916  and  the  estimate  of  the 
state  bureau  of  mines  for  this  year  is  in  ex- 
cess of  these  amounts,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
metals  chiefly  affected  by  war  conditions, 
and  is  in  increased  demand  for  steel  produc- 
tion. Thirteen  times  as  much  of  it  was  mined 
last  year  as  before,  with  the  total  value  more 
than  nineteen  times  greater.  The  increases 
will  not  be  in  that  proportion  this  year,  but 
they  will  be  as  great.  The  state  has  few  com- 
petitors in  this  mineral.  Magnesite  will  show 
increased  production  and  values.  Last  year 
activity  in  this  metal,  begun  in  1915  after  the 
war  was  well  under  way,  not  only  continued, 
but  increased  several  fold,  raising  the  output 
of  the  state  from  the  30,721  tons  of  1915  worth 
$283,461  to  154,052  tons  valued  at  $1,311,893. 
Manganese  jumped  last  year  from  a  total  pro- 
duction value  of  $49,098  in  the  preceding  year 
to  $274,601.  The  state  bureau  of  mines  says 
that  both  quantity  and  value  will  increase  for 
1917. 

Quicksilver  was  a  speculative  proposition  a 
year  ago  and  values  were  inflated.  In  1914 
the  state's  output  was  only  worth  $557,846. 
Last  year  it  brought  $2,003,425.  This  year 
the  price  is  stationary  at  around  $115  a  flask 
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and  production  and  value  will  show  increases. 
At  one  time  since  the  war  it  went  as  high  as 
$300  a  flask.  The  bulk  of  the  output  comes 
from  this  state. 

Platinum  is  estimated  by  the  bureau  to 
show  a  high  increase  in  yield  and  value  owing 
to  the  greater  demand.  Only  88'.  ounces  were 
taken  from  the  state  last  year  and  it  was 
worth  but  $42,642.  While  relatively  unim- 
portant, this  mineral  has  an  interest  attached 
in  that  California  is  the  leading  producer  in 
the  United  States  and  that  its  use  in  some 
of  the  more  delicate  parts  of  aeroplanes  is 
steadily  bringing  up  its  worth. 

POTASH  PROMISING  PRODUCT. 
During  1917  the  greatest  advance  in  any- 
one of  Califorina's  products,  and  one  that 
was  most  urgently  needed  by  the  nation,  was 
in  potash.  The  year  1917  will  show  a  greatlv 
augmented  output.  It  has  been  taken  in  quan- 
tities from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  kelp  and 
manufactured,  it  is  being  extensively  re- 
claimed from  the  dust  of  cement  manufacture, 
and  the  immense  deposits  at  Searles  Lake 
are  being  worked  with  results.  It  was  never 
a  commercial  product  prior  to  1914  so  far  as 
this  state  was  concerned.  When  the  supply 
from  Germany  was  cut  off  the  normal  pre- 
war price  went  from  $40  a  ton  for  high-grade 
agricultural  salts  to  $425  per  ton  for  the  chlo- 
ride and  $400  for  the  sulphate.  Last  year 
17,908  tons  were  produced  valued  at  $663,- 
605,  mostly  from  kelp,  and  this  was  worth 
$663,605.  This  year  the  value  will  be  several 
times  that  amount 

Another  mineral  in  which  the  board  esti- 
mates a  substantial  gain  in  1917  is  lead,  of 
which  12,392,031  pounds  was  the  output  last 
year,  and  this  brought  $855,049,  or  400  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  board's  es- 
timate, which  is  conservative,  is  for  over  a 
million  dollars'  worth  this  year. 

Tungsten  brought  around  $40  and  $45  a 
unit  last  year  and  is  now  only  $20.  More  of 
it  will  be  mined,  but  the  total  value  of  $4,571,- 
521  will  not  be  exceeded.  For  a  time  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  California  dreamed  of  for- 
tunes through  tungsten.  Many  finds  were  re- 
ported last  year,  but  they  dwindled  dowTn  to 
but  a  few,  and  though  these  have  produced 
results  in  the  total  yield,  the  high  hopes 
faded  as  the  speculative  prices  dropped. 

Borax  is  one  of  the  important  mineral  sub- 
stances from  which  the  state  bureau  hopes  to 
see  great  gains.  It  was  worth  $2,409,375  to 
the  state  last  year,  and  as  prices  are  even 
higher  a  gain  almost  equal  to  tie  increase 
of  $745,854  of  last  year  is  the  expectation. 

SILVER    AT    RECORD    PRICES. 

Silver  is  looked  to  be  about  the  same 
amount  in  quantity,  but  the  high  price  of  sil- 
ver, well  over  a  dollar  at  one  time  during 
1917,  will  make  the  total  values  much  higher. 
Last  year  the  amount  realized  from  this  pre- 
cious metal  was  $1,68 ',340.  This  value  will 
be  doubled. 

No  material  increases  are  expected  in  ce- 
ment and  other  structural  and  industrial  ma- 
terials, and  a  decrease  is  looked  for  in  zinc, 
which  last  year  brought  $2,137,375  to  the 
state.  The  same  quantity,  or  nearly  so.  will 
be  produced,  but  prices  are  far  lower  and 
will  reduce  the  value  totals. 

Actual  figures  of  the  minerals  of  the  state  i 


are  never  available  until  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  the  bureau  has  just  com- 
pleted its  report  for  1916.  It  can  only  esti- 
mate roughly  and  is  chary  about  giving  fig- 
ures. Enough  has  been  given  the  Argonaut 
to  indicate  that  in  only  a  few  metals  will 
there  be  any  greater  amount  produced  and 
that  price-fixing  and  the  absence  of  specula- 
tion will  keep  down  the  value.  Last  year  was 
abnormal  in  price  advances,  and  these  have 
dropped  considerably  during  1917.  Prices- 
now  are  very  much  beyond  wThat  they  were 
in  pre-war  times,  but  are  still  away  beIowT 
last  year.  They  have  reached  a  normal  war 
base,  at  which  they  will  probably  remain  for 
some  years. 

VALUES    IN    NINE    FIGURES. 

There  were  notable  figures  in  the  report 
of  the  state  bureau  of  mines  for  last  year. 
It  is  gathered  from  it  that  for  the  first  time 
the  state  passed  the  one-hundred-million 
mark  in  returns  from  her  minerals.  It 
passed  the  mark  by  a  good  margin,  for  the 
total  value  of  all  mineral  products  was  in 
round  figures  $127,901,610,  or  $31,238,241 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
yield  of  mineral  substances  for  the  past  year 
in  amounts  and  values.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  number  of  minus  signs  after  the  increase 
column  is  small : 

Value.     Increase  in  Val. 

Antimony  ore    S        64.793     $        29,127 

Asbestos' 2,380 

Barytes 5.516 

Bituminous  rock    66,561 

Borax 2.409,375 

Brick  and  tile 2.096,570 

Cement 6,210,293 


Chromite 717,244 

Clav — potterv 146.538 

Coa'l 7.030 

Copper 13.729,017 

Dolomite 46.566 

Feldspar 14.350' 

Fullers  earth    550 

Gems 4,752 

Gold  2:  41     ' 

Granite 535,339 

Graphite 2,335 

Gypsum 59.233 

Infusorial    and    diatoma- 

ceous  earths   80,649 

Iron  ore" 6.000 

Lead 855,049 

Lime    39M7{ 

Limestone 217,733 

Lithia 1.065 

Magnesite 1,311,893 


Magnesium  chloride  .... 
Manganese  ore   . 

Marble 

Mineral  paint  .  . 
Mineral  water  . . 
Molybdenum  ore 
Natural  gas 


6.407 

274.601 

50.280 

3,960 

410.112 

9,945 

2,871,751 


Petroleum 57,421,334 


Platinum 

Potash 

Pumice  and  volcanic  ash 

Pyrite 

Quicksilver 

Salt 

Sandstone 

Silica  (sand  and  quartz) 

Silver 

Soapstone  and  talc 

Soda 

Stone,  miscellaneous   . . . 

Strontium 

Tungsten  concentrates 


42.642 

663,605 

18,092 

372.969 

2.003.425 

455,695 

10.271 

48,908 

1.687,345 

9,831 

264.825 

4,171,519 

2,850 

4,571,521 


Zinc 2.13. .375 


480— 
4,896 
5,093 

r-;.s;j 

417,814 
165,343 
679,200 
12.814 
19,632— 
6.559,450 
32,062 
5,350 
3,452  - 
1.187 
1,031.555— 
307,411 
2,335 
10,580 

18,649 

3,416 

629.623 

104,171 

61.445 

300— 

1,028,432 

6,407 

225,503 

8.762 

2,204 

57.626— 

9,945 

1,165,271 

13.917,497 

21,493 

644,214 

11,692 

79.821 

845,976 

S6.9S8 

1,833 

14.586 

836,216 

4,919— 

1S1.340 

611,661— 

2,850 

3.566,054 

519,992 
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Total $127,901,610 

Net   increase    $31,238,241 

There  are  a  few  old  producers  which  are 
being  again  worked,  notably  the  quicksilver 
mines.  Some  aforetime  promising  silver 
propositions  have  been  looked  into  and  results 
may  follow  the  investigation.  Some  notice 
has  been  taken  of  coal  deposits  in  the  state, 
a  mineral  that  has  never  been  given  much 
consideration,  although  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  list  of  products.  The  production  last  year 
was  only  a  value  of  $7030  and  chiefly  came 
from  Amador  and  Contra  Costa  counties. 
There  are,  however,  said  to  be  workable 
bodies  of  coal  in  Alameda,  Mendocino, 
Shasta,  Siskiyou,  and  Riverside  counties  and 
the  coming  year  may  bring  about  some  de- 
velopment of  these. 

Advances  have  been  made  in  1917  in  meth- 
ods of  mining  and  reduction  of  ores.  Trans- 
portation has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
motor-truck  possibilities  having  been  further 
utilized.  These  will  have  some  !iearing  on 
the  production  figures. 


New  England  states  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  overcome  the  evil  of  "abandoned 
farms."  In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
national  food  administration,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  Vermont  81,000  bushels  of  wheat  will 
be  grown  this  year,  against  25,000  bushels 
last  year.  The  Vermonters  have  also  done 
well  along  other  lines,  for  the  estimated  yield 
of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  in 
1917  is  10,69S,000  bushels  compared  with 
7.S47.000  bushels  in   1916. 


Cantonments  through&ut  the  country  are 
being  searched  to  secure  all  colored  men 
with  technical  training  now  in  service  for  the 
formation  of  an  artillery  regiment  at  Camp 
Meade,  Maryland. 


Gasoline  production  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  35,000,000  to  70,000,000 
barrels  a  year  since   1914. 
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Explosion  and  War  Risk  Insurance 

Sprinkler  Leakage 


JAMES  C.  JOHNSTON,  Manager 

McClure  Kelly,  Asst.  Mgr.  :  :  McKee  Sherrard,  Asst.  Mgr. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  LUMBER  ? 


Price*  Not  Affected  by  War. 

The  old  story  of  economics  as  told  years 
ago  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," with  its  sober  philosophy  and  grim 
common  sense,  lights  up  many  corners  made 
dark  by  the  confusing  intelligence  of  the 
scatter-brain  popular  writer  of  today.  De- 
mand and  supply,  so  long  regarded  as  the  big 
controlling  factors  in  price-fixing,  are  blurred 
with  a  fog  of  nebulous  sophistication  and 
socialistic  paternalism  by  those  writers  who 
cater  to  the  readers  who  run. 

The  once  popular  slogan,  "High  Cost  of 
Living,"  has  become  too  commonplace  to  even 
suggest  any  panacea  for  those  who  most  need 
the  ministrations  of  a  commercial  justice  to 
temper  the  wind  of  adversity.  In  these  dark- 
days  of  the  greatest  war  known  to  the  world 
there  is  an  unconscious  attempt  to  build  up 
new  standards,  religious,  political,  economic. 
These  gropings  after  something  better  and 
bigger  must  bear  their  fruit  each  in  its  sea- 
son, but  certain  fundamentals  must  remain 
unshaken.  Adam  Smith's  economic  laws  must 
stand  or  the  fabric  of  our  commercial  life  is 
a    tissue    of    spider    web. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  barter.  The 
hunter  traded  his  fur  pelts  for  a  sack  of  un- 
ground  grain.  The  miller  ground  the  grain 
for  a  fur  pelt  or  a  share  of  that  which  he 
ground.  The  miller  was  the  first  manufac- 
turer, the  hunter  the  first  adventurer,  and  the 
farmer  the  first  laborer.  Time  has  worked 
many  changes  in  the  life  struggle,  but  food  is 
still  the  first  necessity  and  shelter  the  second 
as  in  primitive  times.  Then,  as  now,  in- 
trinsic values  must  be  measured  in  terms  of 
food.  Gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  these  are 
merely  the  measure  of  food  value ;  they  are 
not  the  value  itself. 

It  is  the  food  standard  which  must  be  ap- 
plied today  when  we  would  endeavor  to  deter- 
mine real  value. 

We  are  met  on  all  sides  by  the  expression, 
"Don't  build  now ;  wait.  Everything  is  too 
high."  Is  even-thing  too  high  now  ?  Will 
staples  be  lower  a  year  from  now,  or  even  in 
two  years? 

The  lumber  industry  has  been  assailed  as 
one  which  today  is  reaping  an  unearned  har- 
vest of  profit.  In  terms  of  food,  lumber  is 
lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during 
the  last  five  years.  One  ton  of  barley  today 
will  buy  just  twice  as  much  lumber  as  it 
would  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Expo- 
sition, when  lumber  prices  were  at  a  low 
ebb. 

Could  we  write  a  moving-picture  scenario 
we  would  film  the  lumber  industry  today 
something   like   this: 

Picture  a  country  where  the  big  trees  grow 
thick,  and  the  underbrush  nestles  at  their 
trunks  ten  feet  deep.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a 
country  where  the  air  and  underbrush  are 
saturated  with  rain  and  mist  eight  months  a 
year.  Tone  the  picture  with  a  thick  carpet 
of  ground  moss  and  dim  the  perspective  with 
blur  of  blinding  rain  and  you  will  vision  the 
home  of  big  timber. 

Picture  again  a  group  of  men,  mostly  young, 
all  robust,  wearing  rough  clothes,  mackinaws, 
and  spiked  shoes.  Picture  again  their  life 
in  the  big  timber,  isolated,  care-free,  but  full 
of  hard  daily  toil  from  morning  until  night. 
Picture  few  comforts,  no  luxuries,  and  no  in- 
centive save  the  day's  work  and  the  pay  en- 
velope. Here  is  the  bald  human  element. 
Look  deeper  and  know  that  these  men  are 
rovers,  unmarried,  and  searchers  of  a  free  life 
— in  the  great  Northwest — drawn  from  all 
corners  of  this  United  States. 

Picture  the  logging  operation.  See  the 
miles  of  steel  cable;  hear  the  scream  and 
chortle  of  the  donkey  engines ;  and  tremble 
as  the  forest  giant  crashes  to  the  ground  for 
the  work  of  the  swarming  men.  Watch  the 
logs  cut  and  loaded  on  cars  and  switched 
to  the  sawmill.  Could  you  see  these  things 
on  the  screen  you  would  think  that  here  is 
a  man's  job. 

Look  again  and  see  the  sawmill  picture;  an 
apparent  maelstrom  of  confusion ;  relentless 
motion  everywhere.  Steel  hands  and  arms 
supplement  human  brain  and  brawn.  Saws 
tear  through  the  new-cut  logs  with  untiring 
precision.  Freight  cars  bear  away  their  bur- 
den from  the  yards — steamers  sidle  into  the 
docks  and  gobble  up  the  lumber  in  their  deep- 
caverned  holds  and  on  wide  decks. 

All  of  this  a  little  glimpse  of  the  logs  and 
lumber  in  normal  times. 

Look  at  the  screen  again  in  this  period  of 
today  when  our  country  has  girded  its  loins 
for  the  winning  of  the  great  war. 

First  comes  the  call  for  men,  young  men, 
strong  men.  What  better  field  for  the  glean- 
ing than  the  lumber  camps  of  the  Northwest. 
What  greater  responses  than  from  this  same 
field.  With  this  call  comes  the  cry  and  de- 
mand for  ships,  steel  and  wood.  Again  an- 
other call  for  cantonments,  training  camps, 
and  aeroplanes  and  with  it  the  instant  de- 
mand for  lumber  to  build  them. 

We  are  back  to  Adam  Smith  again — demand 
and  supply. 


First — Men.  The  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment is  great,  the  supply  of  men  such  as  are 
found  in  the  woods  of  the  Northwest  is 
limited. 

Second — The  Timber.  The  demand  for  the 
big  trees  is  great — we  must  have  the  timbers 
for  the  ships,  for  the  navy  yards,  for  the  can- 
tonments, for  the  aeroplanes.  The  supply  is 
there.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the  pres- 
ent available  forces  to  convert  the  raw  timber 
into  products  for  the  instant  services  re- 
quired. 

Third — Steel  and  Machinery.  Out  in  the 
woods,  on  the  logging  roads,  in  the  sawmills, 
they  are  calling  for  steel  cable,  more  donkey 
engines,  more  machinery.  Again  the  demand, 
again  the  limitation  of  supply. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  emerges  the 
apparent  high  price  of  lumber?  A  strong 
government  demands  an  important  product. 
At  the  same  time  it  demands  the  young  men 
necessary  to  gather  that  product,  and  in  an- 
other breath  calls  on  those  other  industries 
which  make  the  tools  for  the  hands  of  the 
lumber  operators  to  speed  up  their  production 
to  serve  other  and  manifold  needs  for  the 
successful   prosecution    of  this  war. 

War  prices,  perhaps — but  when  this  war 
shall  end  can  we  make  prophecy  of  a 
much  lower  level  in  the  lumber  market?  A 
renaissance  of  world  rebuilding  must  come, 
and  with  it  an  increased  demand  for  lumber. 
The  destructive  efforts  of  war  will  be  swiftly 
turned  to  a  reconstructive  peace.  Already 
foreign  buyers  have  placed  large  orders  for 
1918  at  increases  over  the  prevailing  schedules 
of  5  per  cent,  for  each  succeeding  three 
months.  Prospective  demand  seems  to  loom 
greater  than  prospective  production. 

Our  country  must  and  will  win  this  war, 
but  our  commercial  and  constructive  life  must 
keep  pace  with  our  present  day  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

San  Francisco,  the  seaport  of  the  West, 
faces  the  markets  of  the  Far  East,  and  the 
East  even  now  is  calling  us  to  prepare  with 
more  docks,  more  warehouses,  more  homes. 


ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  AUTOS, 

A  report  on  the  "Argentine  Market  for 
Motor  Vehicles"  has  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
as  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  62.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  David  Beecroft  as  an  appendix  to 
the  report  of  the  party  that  was  sent  to  Ar- 
gentina by  the  Latin  American  Return  Visit 
Committee.  It  is  issued  by  the  bureau  be- 
cause it  deals  with  a  subject  of  great  inter- 
est to  American  manufacturers  who  are  con- 
cerned with   foreign  trade. 

The  writer  finds  that  Argentina  offers 
greater  possibilities  than  any  other  country 
in  South  America  as  a  market  for  auto- 
motive vehicles.  Previous  to  1911  cars 
which  were  imported  into  Argentina  came 
largely  from  Europe.  The  numbers  imported 
during  the  last  six  years  were:  1911,  2461; 
1912,  4281;  1913,  5115;  1914,  2185;  1915, 
1847;  1916,  5929.  The  importation  of  Eu- 
ropean automobiles  reached  its  zenith  in 
1911,  the  year  of  the  crisis.  Since  that  time 
sales  of  the  expensive  European  car  have 
fallen,  and  today  there  are  unsold  cars  that 
dealers  have  been  carrying  for  years. 

The  advent  of  the  American  car  in  quan- 
tities introduced  a  new  order  of  motor.  The 
cheap  American  car  did  not  appeal  to  the 
wealthy  citizens.  Selling  activities  formerly 
confined  to  the  cities  were  transferred  to  the 
country.  Pioneer  American  salesmen  started 
across  the  pampas  with  their  demonstrating 
automobiles.  They  proved  that  the  Ameri- 
can car  is  a  practical  machine  for  those  end- 
less level  stretches  of  fertile  farming  land. 
They  proved  that  the  virgin  trails  over  which 
ten  to  twenty  horses  slowly  pulled  the  huge 
;  farm  cart  with  its  six  to  twelve-foot  wheels 
I  could  be  traveled  by  the  American  car. 
The  salesman  demonstrated  to  the  estan- 
ciero.  At  first  he  was  opposed  to  the  car.  It 
was  impractical  in  the  country ;  it  did  not 
I  coincide  with  his  conceptions  of  a  car;  and  it 
j  would  not  last.     A  few  demonstrations  proved 


otherwise.  The  car  was  driven  over  every 
part  of  the  estancia.  It  was  sold  to  the  es- 
tanciero  and  to  his  family  as  well.  This 
selling  campaign  spread  from  one  part  of  the 
pampas  to  another  until  it  permeated  every 
part  of  the  cultivated  country-  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Andes. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  an  in- 
troduction during  1914  and  1915,  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  American  automobiles  sold 
in  Argentina  today  go  to  wealthy  farmers. 
Expert  repairmen  are  scarce  through  the  Ar- 
gentine camp,  and  only  crude  repairs  on  the 
gasoline  engine  are  made. 

The  field  ot  the  motor  truck  in  Argentina 
has  not  been  developed  to  any  extent  and 
the  truck  movement  is  lagging  far  behind  the 
car  movement.  There  is  a  good  selling  field 
for  trucks  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aire's. 

No  country  is  better  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  motor  farm  tractor  than  Argentina 
with  its  long  level  stretches,  its  entire  free- 
dom from  stones,  and  its  sparse  farm  popula- 
tion. 


"  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America" 


AETNA 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Fire,  Marine,  Automobile,  Tourist, 
Baggage  Insurance 


CASH  CAPITAL $  5,000,000 

ASSETS 26,706,547 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS...    13,503,325 

This  Company  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
corporation  bearing  the  name  Aetna. 


PACIFIC  BRANCH,  301  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

W.  H.  BREEDING 

GENERAL  AGENT 


In  the  San  Francisco  conflagration  of  1906  the  Aetna 
was  one  of  five  companies  which  paid  its  losses  in  full 
with  discount — "dollar  for  dollar." 


Globe  &  Rutgers 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


Assets 


$13,800,000 


^  Furnishes  indemnity  against  loss 
by  fire,  earthquake,  windstorm,  use 
and  occupancy,  marine  disaster,  ex- 
plosion, and  full  war  risk. 

C[  Business  in  San  Francisco  accepted 
only  through  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Brokers'  Exchange. 


QQ 
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EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

202-204  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
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A  GASOLINE   MERCURY. 


This    Man     Has    Driven     Notable     Figures    From 
Every  Corner  of  Globe. 


In  early  days,  when  the  "horseless  buggy" 
first  appeared  on  the  city  streets  and  country 
highways,  each  machine  was  an  object  of  uni- 
versal interest  to  the  admiring  or  skeptical 
throngs  that  crowded  the  road  to  see  it  pass. 
Each  of  these  automobiles  was  an  event. 
The  man  who  owned  it  was  a  personage  in 
the  community,  and  his  car  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  he.  Every  one  in  the  city  or 
village  knew  all  about  it — its  bad  habits  and 
its  good ;  what  it  ate  and  how  much  work  it 
would  do  for  its  food.  It  was  known  to  the 
entire  community,  by  its  first  name  as  it  were. 
It  could  truly  be  said  to  have  had  indi- 
viduality. 

The  enormous  development  of  the  horse- 
less wagon  naturally  changed  this.  The  auto- 
mobile came  to  be  a  machine,  and  no  more. 
The  millions  of  amateur  experts  throughout 
the  world  ceased  to  stand  in  the  light  of  per- 
sonal friends  to  individual  automobiles.  The 
motor-car  was  no  longer  a  thing  of  tempera- 
mental personality,  but  an  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  mechanical  parts  that  would  always 
produce  certain  results  when  operated  under 
certain  conditions.  The  automobile  had  lost 
its  individuality.  Nevertheless  there  are  au- 
tomobiles even  in  these  crowded  days  that 
have  about  them  the  personal  distinction  that 
was  their  forefathers'.  There  are  machines 
which  through  constant  association  with  men 
and  things  have  taken  on  something  of  the 
personality  of  those  who  have  ridden  in  them. 
Theirs  is  a  reflected  glory,  but  one  that  is 
none  the  less  real.  They  are  the  aristocrats 
among  motor-cars. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  is  the 
Locomobile  which  belongs  to  the  Crocker  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  motor-car  has  carried  so  many 
famous  people  as  this  one.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  man  has  ever  had  entrusted  to  his  hands 
as  man}'  lives  important  to  the  world's  wel- 
fare as  has  Clark  Hunt,  the  Crocker  National 
Bank  chauffeur. 

Every  man  of  mark  who  makes  an  Ameri- 
can tour  of  any  degree  of  thoroughness  comes 
to  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  one  city  that 
typifies  the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  Every  visit- 
ing statesman,  every  touring  political  candi- 
date, every  lecturing  college  president  visits 
the  city  by  the  "Golden  Gate."  To  these 
strangers  within  our  gates,  Mr.  William  H. 
Crocker  has  acted  as  host,  driving  them  wher- 
ever they  wished  to  go,  through  the  crowded 
city  streets,  along  the  open  country  roadway. 
From  being  a  means  of  extending  courtesies 
the  bank  car  has  become  in  a  sense  a  symbol 
of  the  great  open-handed  hospitality  of  the 
West. 

The  busiest  time  of  Clark  Hunt's  life  wa» 
during  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position, which  brought  together  as  commis- 
sioners distinguished  men  from  all  four  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  It  was  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity to  serve,  and  Hunt  was  "at  the  wheel." 
The  following  are  some  of  the  commis- 
sioners whom  he  drove:  Haruki  Yamawaki  of 
Japan,  Vahan  Cardashian  of  Turkey,  Ernest 
Nathan  of  Italy,  Horacio  Anasagasti  of  Ar- 
gentina, M.  V.  Baelivian  of  Norway,  Eduardo 
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Periotti  of  Uruguay,  Richard  Bernstrom  of 
Sweden,  H.  Vedel  of  Denmark,  H.  A.  Van 
Coenen  Torchiana  of  Netherlands,  C.  J.  K. 
Van  Aalst  of  Netherlands,  Ch'  en  Chi  of 
China,  Enrique  Loynes  del  Castillo  of  Cuba, 
Alfred  Deaken  of  Australia,  Edmund  Clifton 
of  New  Zealand,  Frederick  Elkuera  of  Peru, 
Manuel  Rolden  of  Portugal,  and  Albert  Tir- 
man  of  France. 

It  is  probable  that  no  American  except,  per- 
haps, the  proud  and  ancient  colored  butler 
of  the  White  House  has  met  and  served  as 
many  distinguished  American  statesmen  as 
has  Clark  Hunt.  He  drove  that  most  Ameri- 
can of  Americans,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when 
ne  was  President  of  the  United  States.  An- 
other of  his  distinguished  passengeres  was 
ex-President  William  H.  Taft.  When  Hughes 
made  his  ill-starred  trip  to  California  in  the 
summer  of  '16  he  rode  in  the  Crocker  Bank 
car  behind  Clark  Hunt.  Governor  Whitman 
of  New  York  did  likewise  on  his  equally 
famous  Western  trip.  The  late  Seth  Lowe, 
then  mayor  of  New  York,  and  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  former  ambassador  to  France,  are 
among  the  other  political  guests  the  bank  has 
entertained. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo  should  be  classed  as  a 
banker  or  a  statesman.  Whichever  he  may  be 
called  he,  also,  is  one  of  the  elect.  If  he  be  a 
banker  he  makes  a  distinguished  trio  with 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  and  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  educators  and 
greatest  inventors  of  America  have  been 
among  the  guests  of  the  Crocker  National 
Bank.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  John  Hays  Hammond. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University. 

Among  Clark  Hunt's  other  passengers  of 
international  fame  are  Prince  A.  Poniatowski. 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  president  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History ;  Dr. 
M.  P.  Rooseboom,  assistant  secretary  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal ;  Mme.  Nellie  Melba,  Robert 
Lovett,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way; Louis  Tiffany,  of  Tiffany's;  the  Sultan 
of  Sulu,  Prince  Troubetzkoy  of  Russia,  and 
the  world's  greatest  pianist,  Ignace  Paderew- 
ski. 

Since  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  Hunt  has  been 
busier  than  ever  carrying  about  San  Francisco 
the  special  missions  accredited  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Allied  governments.  The  Bel- 
gian commission,  composed  of  Baron  Mon- 
cheur,  Lieutenant-General  Leclercq,  Major  Os- 
terrieth,  Lieutenant  Count  d'Ursel,  and  James 
G.  Whitley,  and  the  special  Japanese  mission. 
among  whom  were  Viscount  K.  Ishii,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary;  Mr. 
Matsuzo  Nagai,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Major-General  H.  Su- 
gano.  Imperial  Japanese  Navy ;  Vice-Admiral 
Tsam  Takeshita,  Imperial  Japanese  Navy ; 
Mr.  Masanao  Hanikara,  Consul-General  of 
Japan ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  Tanikawa,  Im- 
perial Japanese  Navy ;  Commander  Masataka 
Ando,  Imperial  Japanese  Navy ;  Tadanao 
Imao,  Vice-Consul  of  Japan,  are  among  the 
most  recently  acquired  of  Clark  Hunt's 
friends. 

-It  is  the  lot  of  many  a  man  to  serve  one 
of  the  world's  heroes.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  the  lot  of  any  other  man  to  have  served 
so  many  of  them. 


In  a  house  wrecked  by  enemy  airmen  in 
London  recently,  the  family  found  that  an  old 
bureau,  which  had  been  handed  down  as  an 
heirloom  for  nearly  a  century,  was  split  in 
two,  revealing  a  secret  inner  cabinet.  In  this 
cabinet  a  number  of  private  papers  were  dis- 
covered, including  a  will  relating  to  property 
of  whose  existence  the  family  had  not  known 
before.  The  will  has  now  been  filed  and  at- 
tested in  the  proper  legal  manner  and  the  fam- 
ily expects  to  be  several  thousand  dollars  the 
richer  for  the  bombing  of  their  house. 


Fifteen  hundred  owners  of  automobiles  in 
New  Mexico  have  banded  themselves  in  an 
organization,  with  the  object  of  helping  the 
state  government,  or  the  Federal  government, 
by  the  free  use  of  their  machines  in  emerg- 
ency. By  the  commission  of  the  governor, 
a  captain  of  every  county  of  the  state  has 
been  appointed,  excepting  Mora,  which  has 
been  given  two  ;  thirty  captains  in  all. 


Dancing  is  one  form  of  amusement  being 
provided  on  a  large  scale  for  the  men  of  the 
army  and  navy.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  the 
war  camps  community  service,  under  direction 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  provides 
wholesome  pleasure  for  the  troops. 


Total  acceptances  of  recruits  for  the  army 
December  13th  numbered  more  than   14,300 — 
the   largest    number   accepted    in    one    day    in 
the  history  of  the  country. 
»  ♦  « 

More  than  fifty  night  classes  have  been 
established  to  train  radio  and  buzzer  ope- 
rators for  the  United  States  Army,  with  an 
enrollment  of  about  3000  men. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Comfort  and  Congeniality 

Without  Formality 

Breakfast  50  cents         :         Luncheon  50  cents 
Dinner  $1.00  (also  a  la  carte) 

Rates  from  $1.50     :     With  bath  $2.00 
Our  monthly  rates  compel  attention 
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GMT  HAIR 
STOPPED 

MRS.  NETTIE 
HARRISON'S 

4-DAY  HAIR  COLOR 

Knows  no  ■failures.  Simple  -  Clean- 
ly- Harmless  -  Certain.  Con  • = n i— 
etrtly  applied  In  the  privacy  of  your 
home.  Sold  for  20  years,  Don't 
experiment  with  new  things  and 
risk  ruining  your  hair  bat  try  this 
simple  and  sure  remedy.  Contains 
no  lead,  sulphur  or  other  harmful 
Ingredient.  Recommended  and 
used  with  satisfaction  by  thous- 
ands. At  first-class  druggists 
S1.Q0.  Sample  and  Book  frea 
on  request. 
MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA. 

In  California  we  have  a  winter  recreation 
region  in  which  nature  has  achieved  a  won- 
derful antithesis.  From  the  golden  orange 
groves  basking  in  semitropical  warmth  one 
looks  upward  to  snow-mantled  mountain 
peaks  penetrating  an  arctic  atmosphere.  Here 
we  find  a  valley  far  below  sea-level  and  a 
peak  among  the  loftiest.  In  a  single  day  one 
may  pass  through  the  cycle  of  the  seasons. 
With  the  European  Rivera  denied  us  we  have 
in  California  a  coastal  stretch  six  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  famed  region  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  and  in  some  respects 
more  attractive.  Back  of  this  coast  we  have 
mountain,  valley,  lake,  and  river  scenery  of 
unsurpassed  charm.  There  is  every  form  of 
outdoor  enjoyment  during  Southern  Califor- 
nia's midwinter  season — motoring,  golf,  sail- 
ing, tennis,  fishing,  camping,  and  mountain- 
climbing.  In  this  land  of  sunshine  are  health- 
giving  qualities  equaled  by  few  other  winter 
playgrounds.  So  vast  are  the  playgrounds  that 
it  is  possible  here  to  give  only  a  hasty  glimpse 
of   some   of  the   more  typical   and   important. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  chief  gateway  from  the 
East,  although  not  a  few  winter  tourists  enjoy 
the  more  northern  routes  converging  at  San 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles  is  not  only  a  Cali- 
fornia gateway,  but  an  important  tourist 
centre.  Ranked  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  American  cities,  with  broad  avenues, 
palm-shaded  parks,  flower-bordered  residences, 
it  gives  delightful  welcome  to  the  visitor.  In 
the  environs  are  several  places  of  interest. 

Short  excursions  lead  to  Pasadena,  centre 
of  wealth,  with  its  Rose  Carnival  on  New 
Year's  Day,  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Lowe 
and  to  Mount  Wilson ;  Venice  and  Redondo 
Beach  on  Monica  Bay;  San  Pedro,  the  port 
of  Los  Angeles,  whence  you  may  sail  south- 
ward to  -picturesque  Santa  Catalina  Island ; 
San  Bernardino  and  its  neighbor  Redlands. 
and  Riverside,  with  its  quaint  Mission  Inn. 
Nearly  fifty  cities  and  towns  are  within  easy 
reach  by  well-equipped  electric  lines  and 
smooth  motor  roads. 

From  Los  Angeles  southward  to  the  Mexi- 
can border  is  a  land  of  oranges  groves,  palms, 
magnolias,  fields  of  poppies — the  winter  gar- 
den of  California.  Here  are  the  long  valleys 
golden  with  citrus  fruits,  bordered  by  moun- 
tain ranges  lifting  snow-capped  peaks  to  the 
sky.  One  of  the  many  beauty  spots  of  inland 
Southern  California  is  Palm  Canon,  lying  un- 
der the  towering  brow  of  Mt  San  Jacinto 
and  nuturing  a  grove  of  ancient  date  palms. 

Following    the    coast    rail    line    southward 


from  Los  Angeles,  with  wondrous  waterscapes, 
a  four-hour  ride  brings  the  traveler  to  San 
Diego,  southernmost  of  California's  impor- 
tant cities.  Here  is  said  to  have  been  the 
earliest  settlement  of  white  men  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Across  the  bay  from  San  Diego, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  thin  strand  of 
white  sand,  is  Coronado,  both  summer  and 
winter  seaside  resort.  The  streets  of  the 
town  are  arched  with  palms  and  pepper  trees, 
the  lawns  resplendent  with  flowers.  Bathing 
is  available  the  year  round.  The  annual  polo  I 
tournament  is  a  feature  of  the  many  out-of- 
door  sports.  A  comfortable  hotel  faces 
Glorietta  Bay,  while  a  few  steps  away  breaks 
the  surf  of  the  Pacific  An  interesting  side 
trip  from  San  Diego  is  that  to  the  La  Jolla 
sea    caves    and    Point    Loma.      Fifteen    miles 


A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 


Peroxide  of  Hydrogen 


FOR  MEDICINAL  USE 


HIGHEST 
PURITY 


FULL 

: 

^„:  STR£NGTH 


GUARANTEED 

A  bottle  of  "  Cala  "  Peroxide  in  the  household  may 
save  you  doctors*  bills. 

"SAFETY  FIRST"  GET  IT  NOW 


"CALA"    BRAND    IS    SOLD    AT 
ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUG  STORES 


south  of  San  Diego  is  Tia  Juana,  across  the 
Mexican  border,  a  town  in  vivid  contrast  to 
everything  American. 

From  Los  Angeles  northward  all  the  way 
to  San  Francisco  are  points  of  interest  too 
numerous  to  mention.  In  the  inland  region 
are  the  fertile  valleys  which  supply  so  great 
a  part  of  our  people  with  fruit ;  Paso  de 
Robles  Hot  Springs,  Fresno,  the  wonderful 
Yosemite  (open  to  winter  visitors)  ;  the  Big 
Trees ;  Sacramento,  the  capital  city,  and 
along  the  broad  sweep  of  the  coast  Santa 
Barbara  with  its  mission ;  idyllic  Del  Monte 
and  Santa  Cruz,  "the  Atlantic  City  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,"  etc. 

San  Francisco,  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  with  its  suburban  constellation,  includ- 
ing  Alameda,    Berkeley,    Sausalito,    San   Jose, 


Palo  Alto,  the  seat  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  the  great  peak  of  Tamalpais  and 
the  Golden  Gate,  is  a  city  of  fascinating  in- 
terest. There  is  much  to  see  here — the 
palatial  hotels,  the  shipping  from  the  Orient, 
and  a  cosmopolitan  population.  The  Muir 
Woods  are  within  easy  access  from  this  city. 
Here  the  California  Big  Trees  may  be  seen. 

Southern  California  offers  a  variety  of  at- 
tractive winter  motor  trips.  California  is 
justly  proud  of  her  good  roads.  The  state 
has  1400  miles  of  concrete  and  asphalt  high- 
ways and  a  network  of  improved  roads.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  cars  are  registered  in 
California,  nearly  80,000  in  Los  Angeles 
County  alone.  Many  sight-seeing  cars  are 
operated  in  the  winter  resort  centres. — 
Literary  Digest. 
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BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 


Sugar  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  at 
a  very  early  period  to  the  inhabitants  of 
India  and  China.  In  all  probability  the  sugar 
cane  originally  came  from  India,  as  only  the 
ancient  literature  of  that  country  mentions 
sugar  cane,  while  we  know  for  certain  that  it 
was  conveyed  to  other  countries  by  travelers 
and  sailors. 

According  to  Hindu  mythology,  sugar  cane 
was  created  by  the  famous  hermit,  Vishva 
Mitra,  to  serve  as  heavenly  food  in  the  .tem- 
porary paradise  which  was  organized  hy  him 
for  the  sake  of  Raja  Trishankez.  This  prince 
had  expressed  his  wish  to  be  translated  to 
heaven  during  his  lifetime,  but  India,  the 
monarch  of  the  celestial  regions,  had  refused 
to  admit  him.  In  order  to  meet  his  wish, 
Vishva  Mitra  prepared  a  temporary  paradise 
for  him,  but  when  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  rajas  was  brought  about,  the  para- 
dise was  demolished  and  all  its  luxuries  de- 
stroyed except  a  few,  including  sugar  cane, 
which  was  spread  all  over  the  land  of  mortals 
as  a  permanent  memorial  of  Vishva  Mitra's 
miraculous   deeds. 

We  find  sugar  cane  mentioned  in  Atharva 
Veda,  one  of  the  latter  portions  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following :  "I  have  crowned  thee  with 
a  shooting  sugar  cane,  so  that  thou  shall  not 
be  averse  to  me." 

The      fellow-travelers      of     Alexander     the 


that  vast  territory — first  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  and  later  by  the  Dutch,  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  French.  In  consequence  of  the 
colonization  of  Brazil,  the  Antilles,  and 
Guiana,  the  production  of  sugar  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  latter,  which  up  to  now  had 
been  a  costly  article,  only  to  be  indulged  in 
as  a  luxury  by  the  very  rich,  became  in  quite 
a  short  time  an  article  of  common  consump- 
tion. 

Sugar  cane  was  introduced  into  Louisiana 
in  1737  by  the  Jesuits,  but  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  did  not  become  of  any  importance 
till  1796,  when  a  manufacturer  introduced  a 
practical  way  of  preparing  sugar.  1  his 
method  was  then  very  primitive,  as  the  mills 
were  driven  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  a  good 
deal  of  sugar  was  lost  in  the  bagasse  and 
during  the  working  up  of  the  juice.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
production  did  not  amount  to  much,  but  it 
gradually  improved,  so  that  in  1823,  the  first 
year  from  which  we  have  exact  data,  it 
yielded  more  than  15,000  tons.  In  1830  there 
were  691  sugar  plantations  in  that  state,  and 
in  1853  the  state  had  1500  plantations  with  an 
average  area  of  198  acres.  And  so  the  in- 
dustry grew  and  developed  in  this  country, 
stretching  out  over  a  great  part  of  Louisiana 
and    into    Texas,    Florida,    and    also    Georgia. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane 
in  the  Hawaiian   Islands  is  carried  on   in   the 


sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917  was  but  82  pounds  per  capita  against  89 
pounds  in  1914  (the  year  preceding  the  war). 
The  total  quantity  consumed  in  1917  was, 
however,  8,500,000,000  pounds  and  we  also 
exported  1,250,000,000  pounds,  or  twenty-five 
times  as  much  as  in  the  year  before  the 
war. 

The  compilation  shows  that  the  world's 
sugar  production  is  now  about  12  per  cent, 
below  that  of  the  year  preceding  the  war. 
Beet-sugar  production  in  Europe  has  fallen 
43  per  cent.,  but  cane  production  in  the 
tropics  has  increased  about  25  per  cent.  The 
beet  sugar  of  Europe,  which  was  18,500,000,- 
000  pounds  in  the  sugar  year  1912-13,  was  but 
10,500,000,000  pounds  in  1916-17,  and  the 
world  cane  production,  which  was  a  little 
more  than  20,000,000,000  pounds  in  1912-13, 
was  over  25,000,000,000  pounds  in  1916-17; 
world  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in 
1913-14  was  42,000,000.000  pounds;  in  1916- 
17,  37,000,000,000  pounds.  Beets  produced 
one-half  of  the  world's  sugar  prior  to  the 
war,  but  in  1916-17  supplied  only  one-third  of 
the  world's  total. 

In  the  United  States  and  its  Island  posses- 
sions there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  pro- 
duction. In  every  one  of  the  sugar  areas  un- 
der the  American  flag — Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  cane  and  beet  fields 
of  continental   United   States — there   has  been 


450,000,000  went  to  France,  about  150,000,- 
000  to  Great  Britain,  50,000,000  to  Italy, 
250,000.000  to  neutral  Europe,  and  about 
150,000,000  pounds  to  South  America. 

The  world's  chief  producers  of  cane  sugar 
are  Cuba,  India,  Java,  the  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico ;  and  the 
chief  producers  of  beet  sugar  are  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  Cuba,  from  which  we  draw 
our  chief  imports,  is  now  the  world's  largest 
producer,  her  crops  in  the  sugar  year  1916- 
17  having  been  6,730,000,000  pounds,  India 
5,882,000,000,  Java  3,575,000,000,  Hawaii 
1,288.000,000,  and  Porto  Rico  1,006,000,000 
pounds,  while  Germany's  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion in  1913-14  (the  latest  peace  year)  was 
6,093,000,000,  Russia  3,S98,000,000~  Austria- 
Hungary  3,774,000,000,  France  1,749,000,000, 
the  United  States,  in  1916-17,  1,646,000,000 
pounds  of  beet  sugar  and  613,000,000  pounds 
of  cane. 

The  world's  sugar  production,  as  far  as  can 
be  statistically  stated,  was,  in  1870,  5,000,- 
000.000  pounds:  in  1880,  7,000,000,000; 
in  1890,  13,000.000,000;  in  1900,  20,000,- 
000,000;  in  1910,  33,000,000,000;  in  1914,  42,- 
000,000,000,  and  in  1917,  37,000,000,000 
pounds,  this  fall  off  in  1917  being  due  to  a  re- 
duction of  product  in  the  beet  fields  of  the 
European  countries  at  war.  Our  own  con- 
sumption has  about  kept  pace  with  this  rapid 
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MODERN   SUGAR   MILL. 


Great,  and  afterwards  writers  who  made  use 
of  their  notes,  tell  us  of  a  reed  growing  in 
India  which  produced  honey  without  the  aid 
of  bees. 

We  also  find  sugar  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
a  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China  from  the 
Indian  border  provinces. 

Although  sugar  was  known  in  ancient  times, 
we  do  not  come  across  any  regular  statement 
of  sugar  being  made  from  cane  at  any  period 
previous  to  300-600  A.  D. 

We  do  know  that  in  A.  D.  627,  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Dastagerd  in  Persia,  sugar 
was  among  the  spoils  taken  by  the  Byzan- 
tines ;  and  also  that,  according  to  the  Pen- 
tsao-Kang-mu,  a  famous  encyclopedia  written 
in  1552  by  Si-Shi-Tjin,  the  Emperor  Tai 
Tsung  (627-650)  sent  people  to  Bebar,  in  In- 
dia, in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  sugar  manu- 
facture. 

From  that  time  the  art  of  sugar-making  out 
of  cane  spread  rapidly,  being  considerably 
aided  by  the  vast  trade  renaissance  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,   and  ninth   centuries. 

It  was  not  restricted  merely  to  evaporating 
the  juice  to  dryness,  but  the  Arabs  and 
Egyptians  soon  learned  how  to  purify  raw 
sugar  by  recrystallization,  and  to  make  a 
great  variety  of  sweetmeats  out  of  the  puri- 
fied  sugar. 

Marco  Polo,  who  visited  China  during  1270- 
1295,  mentions  a  great  many  sugar  factories 
in  Sop  .h  China  where  sugar  could  be  freely 
bought  at  low  prices.  It  was  from  this  time 
on  introduced  into  many  other  of  the  nations. 

Bv     the   greatest   change   in   the   history   of 

sugar   was   brought   about    by    the    dis- 

-iy   of  America,    and   the   colonization   of 


very  best  possible  way.  There  factories  are 
installed  with  the  best  machinery  to  be  had, 
and  work  under  good  chemical  and  technical 
control.  Then,  the  cane  here  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  produces  richer  and  purer  juice 
than  in  other  cane-growing  countries. 

Owing  to  the  high  sugar  content  of  the 
cane,  as  well  as  to  the  high  purity  of  the 
juice  and  the  high  juice  extraction  of  the 
mills,  the  sugar  yield  on  cane  is  extremely 
high  in   Hawaii. 

In  Cuba  it  is  a  fact  that  the  considerable 
sugar  production,  now  amounting  to  almost 
3,000,000  tons,  is  only  reaped  from  a  very 
small  area  of  ground. 

In  1891-92  there  were  six  factories  in  ope- 
ration in  the  United  States,  producing  5356 
tons,  2240  pounds  to  the  ton.  In  1901-02 
there  were  thirty-nine  factories  producing 
163,126  tons  of  sugar,  and  in  1915-16  the  num- 
ber of  factories  had  increased  to  sixty-seven, 
with  an  output  of  780,000  tons  of  sugar. 

California  is  a  splendid  state  for  the  rais- 
ing of  sugar  beets,  and  the  state  has  many 
large  beet-sugar  factories,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  sugar-cane  refineries.  In  fact  the 
sugar  industry  is  a  most  important  one  in 
this  state,  while  San  Francisco  is  the  home 
of  most  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  producers  and 
refiners. 


World  Sugar  Production  and  Consumption.  ' 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  greatest 
consumer  of  sugar,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  has  decreased  about 
10  per  cent,  as  the  result  of  the  high  prices. 
A  compilation  shows  that  the  consumption  of 


a  marked  increase,  the  aggregate  product  of 
these  areas  having  grown  from  about  4,000,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1912-13  to  practically  5,000,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1916-17.  The  share  of  our 
consumption  drawn  from  foreign  countries 
has  fallen  from  75  per  cent,  in  1897  (twenty 
years  ago)   to  48  per  cent,  in  1917. 

In  consumption  of  sugar  the  United  States 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  world 
countries,  our  total  consumption  being  8,500,- 
000,000  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1917  against 
approximately  5,000,000,000  in  Germany, 
5,000,000,000  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
2,000,000,000  in  France,  the  figures  for  the 
European  countries  being  those  for  normal 
years.  Our  per  capita  consumption,  however, 
is  less  than  that  of  certain  other  countries. 
Denmark's  consumption  being  93  pounds  per 
capita,  England  90,  United  States  82,  Germany 
75,  Norway  and  Sweden  60.  Netherlands  73, 
France  40,  Russia  30,  Spain  15,  and  Italy  10. 
About  25  per  cent,  of  our  consumption  is 
drawn  from  our  own  fields,  27  per  cent,  from 
our  Islands,  and  48  per  cent,  from  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  Cuba.  The  value  of  the 
sugar  entering  continental  United  States  was 
in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  $155,000,000,  and  in 
1917,  $348,000,000,  the  average  import  price 
per  pound  (including  that  from  the  Islands) 
having  been  in  1914,  2.3  cents,  and  in  1917, 
4.6  cents. 

Our  exports  of  sugar  have  grown  very  rap- 
idly during  the  war,  having  been,  in  1914, 
50,000,000  pounds;  in  1915,  550,000,000,  and 
in  1917,  1,250,000,000  pounds,  the  value  of 
the  exports  increasing  from  less  than  $2,000,- 
000  in  1914  to  over  $77,000,000  in  1917.  Of 
the    1,250,000,000    pounds    exported    in    1917, 


growth  in  world  production,  since  we  con- 
sumed in  1870  23  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
output  and  in  1917  21  per  cent,  of  the  world 
total.  Total  sugar  exported  from  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1913,  1914,  1915, 
1916,  and  1917  was:  1913,  43,994,761  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,681,302;  1914,  50,895,726  pounds, 
$1,839,983;  1915,  549,007,411  pounds,  $25,- 
615,106;  1916,  1,630,150,863  pounds,  $79,390,- 
147,  and  in  1917,  1,248,840,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $77,091,000. 

The  world's  chief  producers  of  sugar  cane 
are  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines, Java,  and  India.  All  the  tropical  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  Central  America,  and 
Mexico  and  many  of  the  West  Indies  grow 
and  grind  sugar  cane,  but  produce  only 
enough  for  home  consumption.  While  some 
refineries  in  Brazil,  Argentine,  Chile,  Peru, 
Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  Mexico  make  a  high- 
grade  white  and  refined  product,  the  majority 
produce  an  inferior'article,  which  is  poured 
in  conical  moulds,  and  resembles  maple  sugar 
in  color  and  texture. 

Despite  the  fact  that,  as  a  nation,  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  greatest  sugar 
consumer,  our  per  capita  consumption  of  82 
pounds  is  less  than  that  of  several  European 
nationalities,  Denmark  leading  with  92 
pounds  per  person,  followed  by  England  with 
90  pounds  to  the  individual.  Of  the  8,500,- 
000,000  pounds  of  sugar  eaten  last  year  by 
Americans,  25  per  cent,  was  produced  within 
our  own  boundary,  while  27  per  cent,  was 
contributed  by  our  island  possessions.  Of 
the  remaining  48  per  cent,  from  abroad,  Cuba 
shipped  us  practically  47  per  cent 
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Two  Modern  "Class  A"  Buildings 


Equipped  with  high  power  speed 
and  safety  elevators. 

Strictly  fireproof  throughout. 

Offices  in  this  building  especially 
adapted  for  professional  men. 

Service  of  the  highest  standard. 


SHREVE  BUILDING,  Grant  Ave.  and  Post  St. 


Offices  in  this  building  espe- 
cially adapted  to  Brokers, 
Commercial  Men  and  all 
lines  of  business. 


Absolutely  fireproof   through- 
out. 

Strictly  modern  elevators. 

Location  close  to  financial 
centre  of  city. 

A  complete  service  in  detail. 
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CALIFORNIA  CANNED  PRODUCTS. 


Pure  and  Wholesome. 

The  festive  tin  "can  has  long  figured  in  pic- 
ture and  story  with  the  omnivorous  goat,  with 
"Weary  Waggles,"  and  with  the  dog's  tail, 
and  there  still  remains  the  unreasoning  preju- 
dice of  many  otherwise  intelligent  people, 
associating  canned  foods  with  the  nimble 
ptomaine.  To  be  sure,  they  will  eat  freely 
of  such  products  in  the  highest-priced  hotels 
and  cafes  and  in  the  most  exclusive  clubs  the 
world  over.  They  will  wonder  why  they  can 
not  get  such  fruits  or  vegetables  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  it  hardly  ever  occurs  to  them  that 
the  much-maligned  tin  can  has  not  only  made 
possible  for  them  in  any  season,  in  any  place, 
a  menu  that  would  make  a  feast  of  Lucullus 
look  like  a  handout,  but  at  a  cost  that  in 
these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  living  seems 
too  good  to  be  true.  They  have  heard  some- 
where about  people  having  ptomaine  poison- 
ing from  eating  canned  foods,  and  the  as- 
surances of  the  best  physicians  and  ablest 
chemists  the  world  over  to  the  effect  that 
ptomaines  are  not  found  in  fruit  or  vegetable 
products  does  not  lessen  their  fears  with  re- 
spect to  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  best  physicians,  these  are  safe, 
wholesome,  nutritious,  and  delicious,  safer  in 
any  case  than  the  corresponding  fresh 
products  which  are  subjected  to  contamina- 
tion of  various  kinds  in  our  markets.  What 
an  extraordinary  record  it  is  that  with  the 
actual  billions  of  cans  of  Californian  canned 
foods  which  have  gone  into  consumption  in 
recent  years  there  has  never  been  a  single  au- 
thenticated case  of  illness  or  poisoning  from 
eating  these  products. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
the  greatest  engineering  feat  in  history.  We 
rarely  think  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
medical  and  commissary  departments,  without 
which  the  brave  engineers  would  have  met 
disease,  death,  and  disaster,  even  as  did  the 
great  De  Lesseps.  The  health  record  of  the 
men  employed  on  the  Isthmus  is  nothing" 
short  of  marvelous,  and  is  attributed  not  only 
to  the  very  efficient  work  of  the  sanitary  en- 
gineers, but  to  a  very  considerable  extent  to 
the  use  of  tinned  vegetables  and  fruits.  These 
products  were  not  only  found  nutritious,  at- 
tractive in  flavor  and  appearance,  but  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  sterilized  in  her- 
metically sealed  tins  the  products  were  un- 
doubtedly cleaner  and  safer  than  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  sold  in  the  ordinary 
market.  Similar  conditions  have  been  demon- 
strated in  the  Philippines,  where  our  troops 
were  maintained  in  a  high  degree  of  health 
and  efficiency.  The  army  and  navy  officers 
upon  whom  has  rested  the  grave  responsibility 
for  the  health,  comfort,  and  general  well- 
being  of  their  troops,  have  given  unsolicited 
and  unqualified  endorsement  to  the  quality 
and  superior  merits  of  canned  foods.  No 
higher  testimony  could  be  desired  than  the 
report  made  to  Brigadier-General  Sharp, 
chief  of  the  commissary  department  of  the 
United  States  Army,  said  report  being  made 
to  him  by  the  office  of  the  chief  commissary 
in  San  Francisco : 

"The  large  quantity  of  canned  food  products 
consumed  by  the  army  in  the  Philippines  since 
July,  1898,  led  me  to  make  a  rough  estimate 
as  to  the  number  of  cans  consumed,  and  a 
careful  inquiry  made  as  to  any  cases  of  sick- 
ness or  death  caused  by  eating  canned 
products.  Taking  the  annual  shipment  of 
canned  foods  by  the  depot  commissary  in 
Manila  to  posts  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
assuming  that  the  average  strength  was  16,- 
000  troops  for  thirteen  years,  the  consumption 
was  as  follows : 

Cans  used  Total  for 

Articles.                                 per  annum.  13  years. 

Canned  meats    401,000  5,213,000 

Canned  fish    354,000  4,602,000 

Canned  vegetables   1,098.000  14,274,000 

Canned   soups    17,000  221,000 

Canned  milk   1,680,000  21,840,000 

Canned   fruits    358;000  4,654,000 

"The  above  figures  are  only  an  estimate,  as 
the  average  strength  of  the  army  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  the  early  years  of  occupation  is 
not  available  at  these  headquarters.  The 
actual  consumption  was  greater,  as  the  num- 
ber of  troops  exceeded  16,000  during  the  first 
few  years  of  occupation,  and  greater  quantities 
of  canned  goods  were  consumed  during  the 
time  troops  were  in  active  service.  It  is  not 
believed  that  a  more  severe  test  has  been 
given  to  determine  the  value  of  canned  goods 
to  the  army  in  active  service  and  at  places 
a  great  distance  from  the  base  of  supplies. 
The  troops  were  called  on  to  perform  hard 
services  in  a  tropical  climate,  subjected  to 
heat,  rain,  bad  water,  and  unsanitarv  condi- 
tions. The  means  for  preparing,  caring  for, 
and  serving  food  were  often  inadequate,  in 
fact  at  times  food  was  eaten  direct  from  the 
cans. 

"The    canned   products   were   transported    a 

great   distance,    reshipped   and   handled    many 

times,    and    often    exposed    to    the    rains    and 

u    -      a   tropical    climate   without    adequate 

'on. 

ietermiae   what   effect   canned   goods 


had  upon  the  health  of  the  command  inquiries 
were  made  and  the  chief  surgeon,  Philippine 
Division,  failed  to  find  a  single  case  of  sick- 
ness or  death  due  to  canned  goods.  This  can 
be  verified  by  the  records  of  the  surgeon- 
general's  office,  as  complete  data  is  on  file 
showing  the  cause  of  every  case  of  sickness 
or  death  among  troops.  In  fact  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  subsist  troops  without 
the  aid  of  canned  food  products,  and  the  gen- 
eral good  health  of  the  command,  especially 
during  the  cholera  and  plague  epidemic, 
where  canned  goods  were  principally  used,  is 
due  to  the  variety  of  wholesome  canned  goods 
issued  to  troops. 

"The  above  data  shows  : 

"1.  That  the  army  can  depend  upon  canned 
food  products  under  any  circumstances  and 
under  all  conditions  without  fear  that  the 
health  and  physical  condition  of  the  troops 
will  suffer. 

"2.  It  proves  the  value  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  and  Meat  Inspection  Laws, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  interpreted 
and  enforced,  as  means  of  protecting  the 
health  of  the  nation. 

"3.  It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  American 
canning  industry  and  shows  that  they  are  co- 
operating with  the  government  and  that  their 
products  are  pure,  sanitary,  and  wholesome. 

"4.  It  shows  the  value  of  careful  purchas- 
ing of  standard  products  by  skilled  purchas- 
ing officers,  and  proper  inspection  during 
preparation  or  upon  delivery. 

(Signed):  "C.  R.  Kranthoff, 

"Major  [since  Colonel]  Commissary,  U.  S.  A., 
Chief  Commissary." 
Formerly  canned  goods  were  used  merely 
as  a  convenience  to  keep  goods  out  of  season, 
or  for  food  supply  in  communities  where 
fresh  products  were  unobtainable.  But  con- 
ditions have  long  since  changed.  Chefs  and 
caterers  of  the  highest  ability  and  reputation, 
as  well  as  the  most  intelligent  housewives, 
have  discovered  that  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  fresher  than  the  so-called  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  sold  in  the  markets, 
usually  in  a  more  or  less  stale  and  wilted 
condition,  exposed  to  dust  and  dirt  and  other 
contamination.  They  have  also  discovered 
their  economy  and  that  there  is  no  labor  in 
preparation ;  no  waste  in  material.  Army 
and  navy  commissaries  use  them  in  increasing 
quantities  for  the  above  reason,  and  also  be- 
cause of  their  wholesomeness  and  keeping 
qualities  in  any  and  all  climates.  Hospitals 
use  them  because  in  the  sterilization  and  her- 
metic sealing  incident  to  the  processing  there 
is  no  danger  from  the  disease  germs.  An 
eminent  physician  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity has  stated  that  in  case  of  an  epidemic 
he  would  urge  the  exclusive  use  of  canned 
foods. 

Packers  of  canned  foods  urged  the  passage 
of  the  pure  food  laws  long  before  the  passage 
of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  In 
their  annual  convention  of  January,  1910.  they 
requested  the  government  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  inspection  in  all  factories  where  food 
is  prepared  for  sale,  the  feeling  being  unani- 
mous for  the  reason  that  canners  never  have 
used  antiseptics  or  adulterants,  have  always 
invited  their  patrons  to  inspect  the  plants, 
have  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  have  been 
eager  to  adopt  any  improved  methods  that 
would  insure  further  cleanly  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  Pure  Food  Law  is  proving  to  be 
a  great  blessing,  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  consumers,  but  for  the  protection  of  legiti- 
mate industries  which  have  prided  them- 
selves on  the  purity  of  their  products  and 
have  had  no  intention  of  deceiving  or  im- 
posing upon  the  public.  It  should  ever  be 
remembered  that  the  whole  principle  of  these 
foods  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  con- 
tainers is  simply  sterilization.  In  the  case  of 
fruits,  sugar  is  added  merely  for  flavoring, 
and  is  not  in  any  sense  needed  for  its  pre- 
serving qualities.  In  the  case  of  vegetables, 
salt  is  added  merely  for  flavoring,  not  be- 
cause it  is  essential  in  any  way  for  the  keep- 
ing qualities.  So  long  as  all  germs  of  decay 
are  destroyed,  and  so  long  as  the  seal  of  the 
container  is  unbroken  the  goods  will  keep  in- 
definitely. There  is  no  need  for  any  anti- 
septic, adulterant,  or  so-called  chemical  or 
canning  compounds. 


Producers  of  American  canned  food  prod- 
ucts should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  are  entering  this  industry  themselves, 
and  that  the  Taifoong  Canned  Goods  Com- 
pany, operating  in  Shanghai,  is  doing  an  in- 
creasing business.  This  company  is  managed 
by  energetic   and   capable    Cantonese    Chinese. 

The  imports  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables, 
etc.,  into  Shanghai,  excluding  meats,  amounted 
to  less  than  $120,000  during  the  past  year, 
being  divided  as  follows:  Fruits,  $21,574; 
jams  and  jellies,  $34,330;  vegetables,  $63,579! 

The  English  communities  in  the  Far  East 
use  considerable  quantities  of  jams  and  jel- 
lies, and  as  a  rule  they  favor  British 
products. 

As  Shanghai  transacts  about  45  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  trade  of  China,  the  total  imports 
of  canned  fruits,  jams,  jellies,  vegetables,  etc, 
for  1916  would  not  exceed  $250,000. 


Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power  Company 

The  Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power  Company  was  incorporated  May  29,  1909. 
Its  principal  Hydro  Electric  Plant  is  located  at  Stanislaus  on  the  Tuolumne  County 
side  of  the  Stanislaus  River,  two  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  North  and  Middle 
Forks  of  said  river.  The  installed  capacity  at  the  Stanislaus  Plant  is  40,000  kilo- 
watts. The  Company's  other  Hydro  Electric  Plants  are  at  Phoenix,  Tuolumne  County, 
1800  kilowatts,  and  La  Grange,  in  Stanislaus  County,  900  kilowatts.  Its  steam  plant 
is  located  in  San  Francisco,  and  including  the  steam  turbo  generator  now  being  in- 
stalled, has  a  capacity  of  27,000  kilowatts. 

The  water  rights  of  the  Company  include  all  the  water  of  the  Middle  and  South 
Forks  of  the  Stanislaus  River,  the  water  sheds  of  which  aggregate  405  square  miles; 
also  the  first  66  second  feet  of  the  Tuolumne  River  and  all  its  tributaries. 

Its  reservoir  capacity  approximates  1,660,585,000  cubic  feet,  its  principal  reservoirs 
being  Relief,  capacity  652,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  Strawberry,  capacity  780,000,000  cubic 
feet.  Water  for  the  Stanislaus  Plant  is  taken  from  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Stanislaus 
River  at  Sandbar,  carried  through  a  wooden  flume  and  rock -bored  tunnel  15  miles  to 
Forebay,  thereafter  through  steel  penstocks,  approximately  5000  feet  in  length,  to  the 
Stanislaus  Power  House. 

With  the  recent  completion  of  Strawberry  Dam,  the  Company's  reservoir  capacity 
was  increased  approximately  780,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  dam  is  the  largest  of  its  type 
in  the  West.  In  its  construction  500,000  tons  of  granite  were  used,  its  dimensions 
being  600  feet  in  length  at  the  crest,  125  feet  high,  and  320  feet  thick  at  the  base.  Its 
cost  approximated  $900,000.00.  Its  stored  water  is  transferred  to  the  Middle  Fork  of 
the   Stanislaus  River  and  used  in  the  Stanislaus   Power  House. 

The  Company's  main  transmission  line  consists  of  two  circuits  carried  on  steel 
towers  from  the  Stanislaus  Power  House  to  Bay  Shore  Sub-Station,  near  San  Francisco 
City  limits,  a  distance  of  138  miles.  The  capacity  of  this  transmission  line  at  110,000 
volts  approximates  40,000  kilowatts.  A  60,000-volt  branch  transmission  line  connects 
Port  Marion  Sub-Station  at  the  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay  with  Salinas,  73  miles  dis- 
tant. Electric  energy,  through  the  Coast  Valleys  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  is  fur- 
nished the  Cities  of  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  and  King,  and  also  numerous 
small  towns  and  many  of  the  large  ranches  located  in  the  Salinas  Valley.  It  is  used 
also  to  operate  the  Monterey  and  Pacific  Grove  Railway.  A  large  Sub-Station  recently 
has  been  completed  in  San  Benito  County  to  furnish  electric  power  to  the  San  Juan 
Cement  Company,  located  at  San  Juan,  and  another  Sub-Station  is  under  construction 
to  supply  Coast  Counties  Gas  and  Electric  Company  in  San  Benito  County,  under  order 
of  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 

The  Company  has  transmission  and  distribution  lines,  operating  in  Tuolumne,  Cala- 
veras, San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Contra  Costa,  San  Mateo,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara, 
and  San  Benito  Counties,  and  through  the  Coast  Valleys  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
in  Monterey  County.  Its  operations  penetrate  the  famous  Mother  Lode  gold  mining 
section,  known  the  wide  world  round  since  the  days  of  '49,  and  also  through  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  fruit  belt,  and  the  celebrated  alfalfa,  grain,  and  other  ranches  of 
Stanislaus  County. 

The  La  Grange  Division  of  the  Yosemite  Power  Company  has  recently  been  acquired 
and  is  now  being  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Sierra  Company's  San  Joaquin  Division. 

Electric  energy  for  irrigation  purposes,  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by,  is  being 
utilized,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  ranch  lands,  which  in  former  years  were  practically 
barren  through  lack  of  water,  are  rapidly  being  transformed  into  veritable  gardens,  or 
into  fertile  ranches,  yielding  in  the  case  of  alfalfa  several  crops  per  season,  and  pro- 
ducing grain   and   vegetables  in  great  abundance. 

The  main  office  of  the  Company  is  located  at  58  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  and  is 
in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Jackson,  who  is  President  of  the  Company.  Under  his  super- 
vision and  management,  the  plant  has  largely  been  constructed  and  developed  to  its 
present  status.  Branch  offices  are  located  in  Stanislaus,  Sonora.  Oakdale,  Manteca, 
Modesto,  Turlock,  La  Grange,  and  Tracy. 

The  Company's  officers  are: 

President H.  F.  JACKSON 

Vice-President JAMES  K.  MOFFTTT 

Vice-President P.  M.  HOSKINS 

Secretary  and  Treasurer F.  J.  BLANCH  ARD 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 

Usual  Excellent  Passenger  Service 

TRANSPACIFIC  SERVICE 

YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  SHANGHAI, 
MANILA,  HONGKONG 

(VIA  HONOLULU) 

New  and  Luxurious  14,000  ton  American  Steamers 

S.  S.  COLOMBIA         S.  S.  VENEZUELA         S.  S.  ECUADOR 


Manila -East  India  Service 

MANILA,  SINGAPORE,  CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(WITHOUT  TRANSSHIPMENT) 

New  American  Steamers 
S.  S.  SANTA  CRUZ  (15,000  tons)         S.  S.  COLUSA  (12,000  tons) 


PANAMA    SERVICE 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  PANAMA, 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

S.  S.  NEWPORT  S.  S.  PERU  S.  S.  SAN  JUAN 

S.  S.  CITY  OF  PARA  S.  S.  SAN  JOSE 


For  Full  Information  Apply 

GENERAL   OFFICES 

508  California  Street      -      -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Sutter  7480 
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GERMAN  ATROCITIES. 


Dr.    Dwieht    Hillis    Makes    Frank    Revelations    of 
Teuton  Horrors. 

(In  October  Lord  Xorthcliffe  told  in  Current 
Opinion  what,  in  his  belief,  America  is  fighting 
for.  Dr.  Hilb's,  by  reason  of  his  two  recent  trips 
to  the  front  as  an  authorized  United  States  com- 
missioner of  investigation,  is  peculiarly  well  quali- 
fied to  tell  what  America  is  fighting  against.  He 
was  an  eyewitness  to  what  he  reports  in  this  il- 
luminating article,  and  had  access  to  French  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  gives  abundant  weight  and 
authority  to  his  important  conclusions. — Editorial 
Note  in   Current  Opinion  for  December.) 

Every  American  who  has  passed  through 
France  and  Belgium  of  late  has  returned 
home  a  permanently  saddened  man.  German 
■  cruelty  and  French  agony  have  cut  a  bloody 
gash  in  the  heart,  and  there  is  no  Daldn 
solution  that  can  heal  the  wound.  For  three 
years  German-Americans  have  protested  that 
the  stories  of  German  atrocities  were  to  be 
disbelieved  as  English  inventions,  Belgian  lies, 
and  French  hypocrisies ;  but  that  day  has 
gone  by.  When  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  assemble  for  the  final  settlement, 
there  will  be  laid  before  the  delegates  of  Ger- 
many affidavits,  photographs,  and  other  legal 
proofs  that  establish  German  atrocities  more 
clearly  than  were  the  scalpings  of  the  Sioux 
Indians  on  the  western  frontiers,  the  murders 
in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  or  the  crimes 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  On  a  battle  line 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  in  whatsoever 
village  the  retreating  Germans  passed,  the  fol- 
lowing morning  accredited  men  hurried  to  the 
scene  to  make  the  record  against  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  photographs  of  dead  and  mu- 
tilated girls,  children,  and  old  men  tell  no 
lies.  Jurists  rank  high  two  forms  of  testi- 
mony :  the  testimony  of  what  mature  men 
have  seen  and  heard,  and  the  testimony  of 
children  too  innocent  to  invent  their  state- 
ments, but  old  enough  to  tell  what  they 
saw.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Ger- 
man has  reduced  savagery  to  a  science, 
therefore  this  great  war  for  peace  must  go 
on  until  the  German  cancer  is  cut  clean  out 
of  the  body. 

The  cold  catalogue  of  German  atrocities 
now  documented  and  in  the  government  ar- 
chives of  the  different  nations  makes  the  most 
sickening  page  in  history.  Days  spent  upon 
the  records  preserved  in  southern  Belgium, 
northern  France,  or  in  and  about  Paris,  davs 
spent  in  the  ruined  villages  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  leave  one  nauseated — physically  and 
mentally.  It  is  one  long,  black  series  of 
legally  documented  atrocities.      Every   solemn 


pledge  that  Germany  signed  at  the  Hague 
Convention  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  war, 
as  to  safeguarding  Red  Cross,  hospitals,  ca- 
thedrals, libraries,  women  and  children,  and 
unarmed  citizens,  have  been  scoffed  at  as  a 
"scrap  of  paper."  These  atrocities  also  were 
committed,  not  in  a  mood  of  drunkenness, 
nor  an  hour  of  anger,  but  were  organized  by 
a  so-called  German  efficiency,  and  perpetrated 
on  a  deliberate,  cold,  precise,  scientific  policy 
of  German  fright  fulness.  It  is  not  simply 
that  they  looted  factories,  carried  away  ma- 
chinery, robbed  houses,  bombed  every  farm- 
house and  granary,  l^ft  no  plow  or  reaper, 
chopped  down  every  pear  tree  and  plum  tree 
with  every"  grapevine,  and  poisoned  all  wells! 
The  Germans  slaughtered  old  men  and 
matrons,  mutilated  captives  in  ways  that  can 
only  be  spoken  of  by  men  in  whispers;  vio- 
lated little  girls  until  they  were  dead.  Find- 
ing a  calfskin  nailed  upon  a  barn  door  to  be 
dried,  they  nailed  a  babe  beside  it  and  wrote 
beneath  the  word  "Zwei"  ;  they  thrust  women 
and  children  between  themselves  and  soldiers 
coming  up  to  defend  their  native  land ; 
bombed  and  looted  hospitals.  Red  Cross  build- 
ings, violated  the  white  flag — and  the  worst 
atrocities   can  not   even  be  named. 

No  one  unders:ands  the  German  people  as 
well  as  the  Kaiser.  Knowing  those  people, 
the  Kaiser  called  his  soldiers  before  him  and 
gave  them  this  charge :  "Make  yourselves 
more  frightful  than  the  Huns  under  Attiia. 
See  that  for  a  thousand  years  no  enemy  men- 
tions the  very  name  of  Germany  without  shud- 
dering." The  Kaiser,  Nietzsche,  Von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  Von  Bissing,  and  Plauss  still 
think  and  teach  the  theory  of  iron  force, 
drill  themselves  in  the  belief  that  German 
right  is  the  right  of  might,  and  that  no-  ques- 
tions will  be  asked  by  a  just  God  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment 

This  war  began  in  a  conference  in  the 
Potsdam  Palace  in  1892.  The  pamphlet  dis- 
tributed by  the  Kaiser  begins  with  these 
-words :  "The  Pan-German  Empire :  From 
Hamburg  on  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Our  immediate  goal:  250,000,000  of 
people.  Our  ultimate  goal:  the  Germaniza- 
tion  of  the  world."  The  explanation  of  the 
Kaiser  contains  these  words:  "From  child- 
hood I  have  been  under  the  influence  of  five 
men,  Alexander,  Julius  Qesar,  Theodoric  Sec- 
ond, Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon.  Each 
of  these  men  dreamed  a  dream  of  world  em- 
pire. They  failed.  I  am  dreaming  a  dream 
of  the  German  World  Empire — and  my  mailed 
fist  shall  succeed."  He  printed  one  map 
headed.    "The    Roman    Empire,"    with    all    the 


great  states  captured  and  their  capitals — 
Athens,  Ephesus,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Car- 
thage— reduced  to  county-seat  towns,  paying 
tribute  to  Rome.  The  Kaiser  printed  side  by 
side  with  that  map  another  world  map,  with 
Berlin  the  capital,  and  by  1915  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  and  London  were  to  be  county-seat 
towns,  subdued  provinces  of  Germany — and 
Washington  and  Ottawa  were  to  follow,  with 
the  word  "Germania"  stamped  on  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  That  is  why  the  Kaiser 
told  Mr.  Gerard :  "After  this  war  I  shall  not 
stand  any  nonsense  from  the  United  States." 
America  heard,  but  did  not  tremble.  The 
originator  of  this  world  war  was  the  Kaiser ; 
Treitschke  was  its  historian ;  Nietzsche  its 
philosopher:  Von  Bissing  and  Von  Hinden- 
burg  its  executives.  The  murder  of  Edith 
Cavel.  hundreds  of  women  and  children  on 
the  Lusitania,  the  rape  of  Belgium,  the  assas- 
sination of  northern  France,  were  the  outer 
exhibition  in  deeds  of  the  inner  philosophy  of 
force. 

In  effect  this  German  philosophy  has  de- 
humanized German  officers  and  men.  Pulling 
out  of  his  pocket  his  iron  token  that  ex- 
hibits Deity  as  a  destroying  soldier,  the  Ger- 
man officer  and  private  reads  the  word  be- 
neath :  "Smite  your  enemy  dead.  The  Day 
of  Judgment  will  not  ask  you  for  your  rea- 
sons." Having,  therefore,  full  liberty  to  loot, 
these  Germans  became  as  wild  beasts.  The 
plan  had  been:  "Brussels  in  one  week;  Paris 
in  two  weeks;  London  in  two  months";  and 
then  two  pockets  filled  with  rings,  bracelets, 
and  watches,  from  Paris  or  Nancy,  for  the 
sweethearts  at  home.  When  the  German 
army  in  Lorraine  was  defeated  by  one-half  its 
number  it  fell  northward,  passing  through 
French  towns  and  villages  where  there  were 
no  Frenchmen,  no  guns,  and  where  no  shots 
were  fired. 

During  July  and  August  I  went  from  one 
ruined  town  to  another,  talking  with  the 
women  and  the  children,  comparing  the  pho- 
tographs and  the  full  official  records  made 
at  the  time  with  the  statements  of  the  poor, 
wretched  survivors  who  lived  in  cellars  where 
once  there  had  been  beautiful  houses,  or- 
chards, vineyards,  but  now  was  only  desola- 
tion. In  Gerbeviller,  standing  beside  their 
graves,  I  studied  the  photograph  of  the  bodies 
of  fifteen  old  men  whom  the  Germans  lined 
■lp  and  shot  because  there  was  no  young  sol- 
diers to  kill ;  heard  the  detailed  story  of  a 
woman  whose  son  was  first  hung  to  a  pear 
tree  in  the  garden,  and  who,  when  the  officer 
and  soldier  had  left  him  and  were  busy  setting 
fire  to   the  next  house,    cut   the   rope   and   re- 


vived the  strangled  youth  only  to  find  the 
soldiers  had  returned.  While  the  officer  held 
her  hands  behind  her -back  his  assistant  poured 
petrol  on  the  son's  head  and  clothes,  set  fire 
to  him,  and  as  he  staggered  about,  a  flaming 
torch,  they  shrieked  with  laughter.  When 
they  had  burned  all  the  houses  and  retreated, 
the  next  morning  the  prefect  of  Lorraine 
reached  that  Gethsemane  and  photographed 
the  bodies  of  thirty  aged  men  hang  as  they  fell, 
the  bodies  of  women  stripped  and  at  last  slain. 
In  the  next  village  stood  the  ruined  square 
belfry  into  which  the  Germans  had  lifted 
machine-guns,  then  forced  every  woman  and 
child,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  num- 
ber, into  the  little  church,  and  notified  the 
French  soldiers  that  if  they  fired  upon  the 
machine  guns  they  would  kill  their  own 
women  and  children.  After  several  days  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  at  midnight  these  brave 
women  slipped  a  little  boy  through  the  church 
window,  and  bade  their  husbands  fire  upon 
the  Germans  in  the  belfry,  saying  they  pre- 
ferred death  to  the  indignities  they  were  suf- 
fering. And  so  these  Frenchmen  turned  their 
guns,  and  in  blowing  the  machine  gun  out  of 
the  belfry  killed  twenty  of  their  own  wives 
and  children.  Proof  overwhelming.  There 
are  records  of  more  than  a  thousand  indi- 
vidual atrocities  that  go  with  the  original  pho- 
tographs, affidavits,  and  documents  resting  in 
the  archives  of  France  against  the  day  of 
reckoning.  What  is  more  important  still, 
there  are  the  letters  taken  from  the  bodies 
of  dead  German  soldiers  with  their  diaries. 
Out  of  the  large  number  note  these :  Photo- 
graphs of  the  dead  bodies  of  aged  priests, 
some  of  whom  were  dead  because  they  had 
been  staked  down  and  used  as  a  lavatory  until 
they  perished.  Dead  girls,  with  breasts  cut 
off — and  for  this  reason :  every  German  sol- 
dier is  examined  for  syphilis  by  the  surgeon 
of  the  regiment  and  only  the  healthy  ones 
receive  the  card  giving  access  to  the  camp 
women.  If  the  syphilitic  German  contami- 
nates the  camp  woman,  his  disease  is  handed 
on  to  his  brother  soldier,  and  that  means  he 
will  be  shot.  This  syphilitic  soldier,  there- 
fore, finds  his  only  chance  with  the  captured 
French  girls,  but,  having  contaminated  a  girl, 
he  fears  that  she  in  turn  will  contaminate  the 
next  German  soldier,  and  therefore  he  muti- 
la'tes  her  body  to  warn  away  Germans.  The 
girl's  life  weighs  nothing  against  a  German 
soldier's  lust  or  the  possibility  of  the  brute's 
handing  his  contamination  to  the  next  sol- 
dier. Take  these  extracts  from  affidavits  on 
file   with   a  French   official : 

"In  retreating  from   Malines  eight  drunken 
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soldiers  were  marching  through  the  streets. 
A  little  child  of  two  years  came  out  and  a 
soldier  skewered  the  child  on  his  bayonet, 
and  carried  it  away  while  his  comrades  sang. 
— D,    10.   45. 

"Withdrawing  from  Hofstade,  in  addition 
to  other  atrocities,  the  Germans  cut  off  both 
hands  of  a  boy  of  sixteen.  At  the  inquest 
affidavits  were  taken  from  twenty-five  wit- 
nesses who  saw  the  boy  before  he  died  or  just 
afterwards.  '.  .  .  Passing  through  Haecht, 
in  addition  to  the  young  women  whom  they 
violated  and  killed,  affidavits  were  taken  and 
the  photographs  of  a  child  three  years  old 
nailed  to  a  door  by  its  hands  and  feet. — 
D.  100-8." 

These  records  could  be  multiplied  by  thou- 
sands. Upon  the  retreat  from  one  city  alone 
inquests  were  held  upon  the  bodies  of  over 
six  hundred  victims,  including  very  aged  men 
and  women,  and  babes  unborn,  removed  by 
the  bayonet  from  their  mothers.  It  is  the 
logical  result  of  the  charge  of  the  Kaiser  to 
his  army:  "Give  no  quarter  and  take  no 
prisoners.  Let  all  who  fall  into  your  hands 
be  at  your  mercy."  The  general  staff  of  the 
German  army  published  a  manual  several 
years  before  they  began  this  war.  They  ex- 
plicitly charged  their  soldiers  to  break  the 
will  of  the  enemy  by  cruelty.  Witness  this 
injunction  to  atrocity  (page  35  of  the  War 
Manual):  "By  steeping  himself  in  military 
history,  an  officer  will  be  able  to  guard  him- 
self against  excessive  humanitarianism.  It 
will  teach  him  that  certain  severities  are  in- 
dispensable to  war.  Humanitarian  claims, 
such  as  the  protection  of  men  and  their  goods, 
can  only  be  taken  into  consideration  in  so 
far  as  the  nature  and  object  of  the  war  per- 
mit." Therefore,  each  German  soldier  was 
given  a  token,  large  as  a  silver  dollar,  bidding 
the  soldier,  "Strike  him  dead.  The  Day  of 
Judgment  will   ask   you   no   questions." 

For  forty  years  the  two  great  enemies  of 
farms  and  towns  and  cities  have  been  fire, 
flood,  and  earthquake.  But  nothing  is  ade- 
quate to  explain  or  describe  the  desolation, 
the  devastation,  of  France  upon  the  retreat 
of  the  Germans.  About  forty  miles  north  of 
Paris  one  enters  the  ruined  region.  Then 
hour  after  hour  passes,  while  with  slow 
movement  and  breaking  heart  one  journeys 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  north  and  zigzags 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south  again 
through  that  black  country  of  desolation. 
Gone  are  all  the  beautiful  bridges.  They  have 
been  dynamited.  Gone  are  the  lovely  and  ma- 
jestic thirteenth-century  churches.  Gone  all 
the  galleries,   for  every  city  of  five  thousand 


people  in  France  has  its  quarterly  exhibition 
of  paintings  sent  out  from  Paris,  and  some 
of  the  finest  art  treasures  in  the  world  have 
perished.  The  land  has  been  put  back  to 
where  it  was  when  Julius  Caesar  described  it 
two  thousand  years  ago — a  wild  land,  growing 
up  with  thorns  and  thistles. 

One  of  the  historic  chateaux  is  that  of 
Avricourt,  rich  in  noble  associations.  It  was 
one  of  the  buildings  specially  covered  by  a 
clause  in  the  international  agreement  between 
England,  Germany,  France,  the  United  States, 
and  all  the  civilized  nations  safeguarding  his- 
toric buildings.  For  many  months  it  was  the 
home  of  Prince  Eitel.  The  aged  French 
servants  who  had  served  Eitel  during  his  oc- 
cupancy stated  when  the  judge  and  jury  held 
the  trial  at  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  that  they 
heard  the  German  officers  telling  this  son  of 
the  Kaiser  that  he  would  disgrace  the  Ger- 
man name  if  he  destroyed  a  building  that  had 
no  relation  to  war  and  could  be  of  practically 
no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  French  army,  and  he 
would  make  his  own  name  a  name  of  shame 
and  contempt,  of  obloquy  and  scorn.  But  the 
man  would  not  yield.  He  ordered  wagons 
and  had  moved  to  the  freight-cars  at  the  sta- 
tion absolutely  every  object  that  was  in  the 
splendid  chateau.  And  after  having  promised 
to  leave  the  building  uninjured,  he  stopped 
his  car  at  the  entrance  and  exit  gates  of  the 
ground,  ran  back  to  the  historic  building  with 
a  can  of  oil  that  he  had  secreted,  fired  the 
building,  and  when  the  flames  were  well  in 
progress  ordered  his  men  to  light  the  fuse 
of  a  dynamite  bomb.  All  the  testimony  was 
taken  immediately  afterward  from  aged  serv- 
ants and  from  the  little  children,  and  the 
degeneracy  revealed  has  not  been  surpassed 
since  the  first  chapter  of  the  Romans  was 
written  on  the  unnatural  crimes  of  the  an- 
cient world.  There  are  the  copies  of  the 
affidavits.  In  the  ruins,  hard  beside  the  black 
marble  steps  I  picked  up  this  firebrand  with 
which  Prince  Eitel  assassinated  a  building 
that  belonged  to  the  civilized  world. 

I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  Germany 
forced  to  repay  at  least  one  debt,  in  addition 
to  ten  thousand  others.  .  .  .  Conceived  by 
the  Gothic  architects,  after  four  hundred 
years  of  neglect,  the  Germans,  about  1875, 
completed  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  When 
this  war  is  over  every  stone  in  that  cathedral 
should  be  marked.  German  prisoners  should 
be  made  to  pull  those  stones  apart.  German 
cars  should  be  made  to  transport  every  stone 
to  Louvain  and  German  hands  made  to  set 
up  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  in  Louvain  or 
Arras.     For  a  judgment  day  is  coming  to  Ger- 


many, and  though  dull  and  heavy  minds  doubt 
it,  men  of  vision  perceive  its  incidents  and 
outlines  already  taking  shape. 


A  German  Deserter's  L«tter. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter 
written  in  German  and  sent  to  the  London 
Times  for  publication.  The  author,  by  his 
own  confession,  is  a  German  deserter.  He 
says : 

"One  may  assert  today  without  being  ac- 
cused of  optimism  that  the  political  collapse 
of  Germany  will  begin  only  when  the  eco- 
nomic collapse  is  an  accomplished  fact.  All 
recent  indications  clearly  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  economic  crisis  and  the  crisis  in 
the  traffic  situation,  viewed  from  the  technical 
standpoint,  are  approaching  the  catastrophic 
climax  in  Germany.  Nothing  is  to  be  hoped 
from  the  initiative  of  individuals,  or  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  people,  in  the  case  of  a 
nation  like  the  German,  which  is  almost  help- 
less without  government  political  guardian- 
ship. The  decisive  factor  is  the  progressive, 
irresistible  ruin  of  economic  life. 

"Large  towns  in  Germany  are  visited  in 
rapid  succession  by  devastating  epidemics — 
Schleswig,  Mannheim,  Cologne — and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  for  every  epidemic 
the  favorable  preliminary  conditions  are  pres- 
ent in  the  existing  under-nutrition  of  the 
whole  people.  If  one  remembers  that  Berlin 
has  been  for  two  whole  months  without  po- 
tatoes because  the  new  potato  crop  was  a 
complete  failure,  that  the  condition  of  the 
bread  is  so  bad  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  issue  instructions  as  to  the  keeping  and  the 
destruction  of  the  bread,  one  can  estimate 
correctly  the  difficulties. 

"The  prospects  of  the  harvest  are  not  favor- 
able, according  to  the  confidential  reports  of 
the  chambers  of  agriculture.  In  the  coast 
provinces  the  greater  part  of  the  seed  corn 
was  destroyed  by  the  hard  winter.  In  the  ex- 
ceedingly productive  province  of  Posen  the 
harvest  has  failed  owing  to  the  persistent 
drought  in  June ;  and  in  other  parts  the  corn, 
which  is  partially  reaped,  but  not  yet  carried, 
has  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  prevailing 
wet  weather.  It  is  known  that  the  result  of 
the  harvest,  according  to  two-thirds  of  the 
expert  opinions  of  the  chambers  of  agri- 
culture, is  'below  average,'  and  according  to 
one-third  of  the  opinions,  'average.'  It  is 
significant  that  the  official  journals  have  been 
instructed  to  publish  the  reports  of  this  mi- 
nority. 

"The  greatest  difficulties,  however,  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  domain  of  traffic.     The  lack 


of  labor  asserts  itself  in  increasing  degree 
in  spite  of  the  law  relating  to  civil  sen-ice. 
The  rolling  stock  is  in  the  most  defective  con- 
dition. The  lack  of  good  lubricating  oil  for 
the  engines  and  the  overburdening  of  these 
lead  to  a  steady  increase  of  completely  un- 
serviceable material.  So  it  comes  about  that 
almost  all  the  larger  concerns  are  equipped 
for  the  production  of  war  necessaries,  and 
there  is  now  a  deficiency  in  works  where 
laborers  of  other  kinds  can  be  employed.  At 
the  great  electrical  works  of  the  city  of  Dus- 
seldorf,  for  example,  there  is  now  working 
only  one  large  dynamo,  as  the  turbines  of  the 
others  are  destroyed  and  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  repairing  them. 

"With  all  this  goes  the  increase  in  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  provision  of  raw  materials. 
The  southwest  German  union  of  the  iron  in- 
dustries, which  mainly  comprises  the  Lor- 
raine and  Saar  coal  fields,  stated  in  its  last 
circular  that  in  consequence  of  air  attacks 
and  strikes,  160,000  tons  of  ore  less  were 
available  for  delivery  during  the  last  eight 
weeks  than  were  contracted  for.  Many  works 
are  obliged  to  discontinue  night  shifts  in  con- 
sequence of  lack  of  material,  while  others  are 
obliged  to  stop  work  for  some  days  in  each 
week. 

"All  these  difficulties  are  not  momentary' 
and  passing  phenomena,  but  are  the  signs  of 
a  slow  but  irresistible  collapse.  No  small 
part  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  complete 
economic  collapse  of  Germany  will  come  about 
depends  on  the  measures  of  the  Entente  in 
preventing  the  import  of  raw  materials  from 
neutral  countries  into  Germany.  In  the  in- 
terests of  a  genuine  peace  and  of  the  most 
speedy  conclusion  of  the  frightful  loss  of  hu- 
man life  the  complete  isolation  of  Germany 
must  be  demanded." 


In  Xew  York  City  there  are  600  grocery 
clerks  out  on  strike  because  they  are  forced 
to  board  with  their  employers.  These  young 
men  in  New  York  say  they  find  that,  by  the 
system,  they  are  prevented  from  marrying  and 
having  homes  of  their  own,  and  they  ask 
that  they  be  allowed  S5  a  week  more  pay,  in 
lieu  of  board  and  room,  and  that  they  be 
allowed  to  board  where  they  please. 


Germany  is  said  to  have  been  flooding 
Russia  with  counterfeit  Russian  banknotes, 
issued  to  the  amount  of  3.000.000,000  roubles 
(,$1,500,000,000).  The  notes  are  marvelously 
engraved  and  the  initial  is  so  perfect  that  only 
the  most  experienced  experts  can  detect  the 
forged  from  the  real  notes. 
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"SiVE  FOOD  AND  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR." 

This  slogan  is  a  familiar  household  word, 
introduced  into  our  homes  by  the  necessities 
of  war.  In  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the 
desire  to  serve  we  have  accepted  "Meatless 
Tuesday"  and  "Wheatless  Wednesday." 

Our  wonderful  state  is  called  upon  to  do 
more  than  "save."  It  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce, and  every  farmer,  from  the  "Little- 
Lander"  with  an  acre  to  the  big  corporation 
that  tills  thousands  of  acres,  should  have  ever 
in  his  mind:  "Produce  food  and  help  win 
the  war." 

And  among  the  most  necessary  things  to 
produce  is  "SUGAR." 

And  as  far  as  California  is  concerned,  this 
means  "Beet  Sugar." 

And  California  could  produce  all  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  United  States  without  di- 
minishing its  present  production  of  other 
products.  What  a  flood  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity this  would  turn  loose  upon  our  land  ! 
Sugar  has  a  great  food  value.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful stimulant,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  most 
readily  digestible  and  cheapest  forms  of  body 
fuel  we  have.  It  yields  1860  calories  to  the 
pound  and  only  averages  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  waste.  That  is  why  it  has  been 
so  largely  introduced  into  the  ration  of  the 
fighting  forces  in  Europe  as  to  create  an  acute 
scarcity  in  the  world's  supply.  An  acre  of 
land  planted  to  sugar  beets  produces  more 
calories  several  fold  than  an  acre  of  wheat. 
There  may  be  a  controversy  as  to  which 
country,  Germany  or  France,  has  the  right 
to  claim  the  credit  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Theoretically,  Germany  can  probably  claim 
the  honor  of  first  producing  sugar  from  the 
beet,  but  only  in  very  small  and  negligible 
quantities. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  France  and  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  that  gave  birth 
to  the  modern  beet-sugar  industry.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Europe 
depended  on  the  West  Indies  for  its  supply 
of  sugar.  The  Napoleonic  wars  brought 
France  and  England  into  armed  conflict  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  England  controlled 
the  seas.  Therefore  France  was  deprived  of 
sugar. 

Although  at  that  time  sugar,  owing  to  its 
very  high  price,  was  more  a  luxury  than  a 
food,  yet  the  lack  of  it  was  severely  felt 
and  Napoleon  turned  for  relief  to  this  newly 
discovered  source  of  sugar.  By  subsidies  and 
bounties  he  overcame  the  difficulties  incident 
to  a  new  industry,  and  launched  the  beet,  as 
a  source  of  sugar,  on  a  career  so  successful 
that  within  three-quarters  of  a  century  its 
product  had  surpassed  that  of  its  rival,  the 
cane-sugar  industry,  though  centuries  old. 

Whatever  may  be  the  claim  to  priority  in 
Europe,  California  is  the  undisputed  parent 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  America. 

A  few  uniformly  unsuccessful  ventures  were 
made,  it  is  true,  here  and  there,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  was  the 
enterprise  and  ability  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer  that 
established,  in  the  'seventies,  at  Alvarado. 
California,  the  first  commercially  successful 
beet-sugar  factory  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. This  factory  is  successfully  operating 
to  the  present  day. 

To  show  the  relative  growth  of  the  two 
rival  sources  of  sugar,  it  need  only  be  pointed 
out  that  in  1840  the  world's  production  of 
beet  sugar  was  45,000  tons,  while  in  1913  it 
was  9,785,448  tons,  or  an  increase  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  the  cane-sugar  in- 
dustry has  grown  from  1,000,000  tons  to 
9,432,1  IS  tons,    or   843  per  cent. 

The  reason  for  this  astounding  record  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  was  discovered  early  in 
the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry 
that  the  sugar  beet,  owing  to  the  intensive 
culture  required,  increased  the  yield  of  cereal 
and  other  crops  when  introduced  into  the  ro- 
tation of  the  land. 

This  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  in  1870, 
when  the  great  expansion  of  the  German 
beet-sugar  industry  began,  the  yield  of  wheat 
in  Germany  was  seventeen  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  this  was  approximately  also  the 
yield  of  wheat  on  the  virgin  lands  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  date  of  the  last  avail- 
able statistics,  just  before  the  war,  Germany 
had  doubled  her  yield  of  wheat  per  acre, 
while  we  had  stood  still,  or  retrograded 
slightly. 

An  exception  to  this  latter  discouraging 
statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  localities  ad- 
jacent to  the  beet-sugar  factories  of  the 
United  States.  The  testimony  of  hundreds  of 
farmers  in  such  localities  was  placed  before 
Congress,  which  showed  that  where  the  sugar 
beet  had  been  introduced  into  the  croo  ro- 
tation the  yield  of  cereals  and  other  crops  had 
thereby  been  increased  30  to  50  per  cent 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  literally 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  befo-  e. 

As  an  example,  however,  of  how  difficult  it 

is    for   thi     light    of   truth   to   penetrate    dark- 

r  _;     :cr  ation  was  deliberately  proposed  and 

'      ?    our    government    that    condemned 


this  whole  industry  to  death  by  eliminating 
the  tariff  on  foreign  sugar,  grown  under  con- 
ditions of  labor  and  otherwise  such  as  could 
not   be   met   in   this   country- 

The  law  decreeing  the  abolition  of  the  sugar 
tariff  was  actually  placed  upon  the  statute 
books,  and  only  the  absolute  necessity,  owing 
to  the  war,  of  retaining  the  revenue  derived 
from  sugar  duties  forced  the  repeal  of  that 
legislation. 

In  these  days  of  sugar  famine  it  is  inter- 
esting to  speculate  as  to  how  much  better  the 
position  of  our  country  would  be  today,  with 
regard  to  supplies  of  sugar,  if  instead  of  being 
treated  like  a  pariah  and  a  public  enemy  home- 
grown sugar  had  been  fostered  here  as  it  was 
by  the  far-sighted  statesmen  of  Europe,  who 
in  three-quarters  of  a  century  increased  pro- 
duction by  21,000   per   cent 

But  a  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of 
the  dream  of  our  governmental  authorities, 
and  today  they  are  sending  out  S.  O.  S.  calls 
to  all  the  farmers  of  the  country,  pointing 
out  that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to  grow 
more  sugar  beets,  and  -thus  relieve  the  despe- 
rate need  of  the  people. 

The  farmers  in  the  beet-growing  section, 
and  the  factories  that  they  supply  with  raw 
material,  are  inclined  to  do  their  bit  in  this 
respect  in  response  to  the  country's  needs.  It 
is  only  just,  however,  to  them,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  farmers,  to  point  out  the  grave 
difficulty  that  confronts  them,  and  which  is 
little,  if  at  all  understood  by  the  public  at 
large. 

By  a  gradual  evolution,  and  in  order  that 
the  farmers  should  profit  by  the  prosperity  of 
the  industry  when  sugar  is  high,  the  con- 
tracts for  growing  beets,  between  factory  and 
farmer,  are  now  based  upon  the  price  of 
sugar.  After  providing  for  a  minimum  to 
cover  cost  of  production  these  contracts  fix, 
in  accordance  with  a  graduated  scale,  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer  upon  the  price 
obtained  by  the  factory  for  its  sugar  product. 
In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Food  Com- 
missioner, the  factories  have  fixed  the  guar- 
anteed minimum  far  in  excess  of  former 
years.  But  it  is  to  the  feature  of  the  contract 
giving  him  a  participation  when  prices  are 
high  that  the  farmer  looks  for  an  extra  profit 
from  the  crop. 

This  being  understood,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  action  of  the  Food  Commission  in  fixing 
a  price  for  sugar,  reasonable  under  normal 
circumstances,  but  comparatively  low,  elimi- 
nates any  chance  of  large  profit,  either  for 
the  farmer  or  the  factory.  There  is  justice 
in  this  action  of  the  Food  Commission,  because 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  have  set  at  naught 
the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand  as 
regulators  of  prices,  and  but  for  this  action 
the  price  of  sugar  to  the  factories,  which  is 
fixed  at  7J4  cents  per  pound,  would  probably 
be  14J/2  cents  a  pound,  with  grave  hardship 
to  the  poorer  classes. 

But  admitting  the  substantial  justice  of  this 
regulation  does  not  do  away  with  the  very 
serious  handicap  that  it  has  placed  upon  the 
production  of  sugar,  both  agricultural  and 
manufacturing. 

Sugar  is  an  agricultural  product,  and  while 
the  regulation  of  its  price  has  placed  a  com- 
paratively low  limit  upon  the  price  of  its  raw 
material,  the  sugar  beet,  there  is  no  similar 
regulation  applying  to  all  the  other  products 
that  a  farmer,  and  particularly  a  California 
farmer,  can  grow.  Or,  if  these  prices  are 
regulated,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  price 
has  been  placed  on  a  very  much  higher  scale 
than  can  be  paid  for  beets. 

When  the  farmer  sees  the  prices  of  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  alfalfa,  beeves,  hogs,  butter — all 
soaring  without  regulation,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  induce  him  to  feel  that  he  must  sacrifice 
himself  by  growing  beets  at  a  moderate  price, 
even  though  admittedly  as  high  as  can  be 
paid  with  the  present  regulated  price  of 
sugar. 

This  is  particularly  so  when  the  prices  of 
everything  that  the  farmer  needs  for  his  work 
or  his  sustenance,  including  wages,  have  gone 
up  to  such  an  extent  that  he  needs  the  high 
prices  of  all  these  other  products,  in  order 
to  keep  up  his  standard  of  living. 

Then  again,  while  the  returns  from  an  acre 
of  beets  are  higher  than  from  any  of  the 
staple  crops,  yet  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired for  beet  culture  is  far  in  excess  of  that 
for  other  crops,  and  the  labor  is  not  at  hand, 
even  though  its  wage  has  been  largely  in- 
creased. The  difficulties  in  this  respect  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  were  almost  insurmount- 
able and  caused  large  losses.  The  outlook  for 
next  year  is  even  more  discouraging,  and  al- 
most desperate,  unless  the  government  shall 
allow  temporary  resource  to  the  vast  supply 
of  Asiatic  labor  across  the  ocean.  That  is,  a 
reserve  of  dependable  labor  that  could  be 
used  for  the  period  of  the  war  to  fill  our  ne- 
cessities in  all  branches,  and  then  be  elimi- 
nated when  the  boys  come  home,  so  that 
they  could  step  back  into  their  formei 
places. 

If  the  above  facts  have  been  correctly 
stated,  the  inevitable  logical  deduction,  in  so 
far  as  California  is  concerned,  points  to  a 
decrease  in  beet-sugar  production  next  year, 
instead  of  the  hoped-for  increase. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Arthurian   Legend. 

Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder,  professor  at  Welles- 
ley,  has  added  another  to  the  already  long 
and  valuable  list  of  her  contributions  to  our 
critical  literature.  This  time  she  has  pre- 
pared a  scholarly  study  of  the  great  classic 
of  English  literature  that  has  come  down  to 
us  out  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Sir  Thomas 
Malory's  "Le  Morte  Darthur."  Her  work 
represents  the  results  of  many  years  of  study 
of  this  mediaeval  masterpiece,  work  that 
shows  evidence  of  being  a  labor  of  love  and 
devotion. 

Her  treatment  includes  an  examination  of 
the  earlier  romances  whose  influence  is  to  be 
seen  in  Malory,  following  out  the  develop- 
ment of  the  legend  of  Arthur  and  his  knights 
in  its  original  forms,  and  she  follows  this 
with  a  full  analysis  of  the  "Morte  Darthur" 
itself  and  a  careful  examination  of  its  sources. 
Her  book  is  not  only  a  manual  for  the  serious 
student  of  early  English  literature,  but  also 
a  charming  guide  for  all  those  who  delight 
in  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  collections  of 
mediaeval  romantic  lore. 

Le  Morte  Darthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory 
and  Its  Sources,  By  Vida  D.  Scudder.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $3.50  net. 


this,  needs  to  be  made  clear;  and  Professor 
Kellogg  and  Dr.  Taylor  proceed  to  make  it 
clear. 

No  phase  of  the  subject  is  left  untouched. 
We  are  shown  wherein  lies  the  crux  of  the 
problem ;  how  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
among  our  allies  by  the  difference  between 
our  production  and  our  consumption.  Just 
how  the  problem  of  food  control  is  being 
handled  in  Italy,  France,  and  England  is  set 
forth.  Germany's  methods  are  described,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  in  spite  of  pains- 
taking German  plans,  they  have  not  proved 
an  unqualified  success.  The  story  is  told  of 
the  organization  of  the  food  administration 
in  this  country ;  the  legislation  on  which  it 
was  based,  the  methods  that  are  being  fol- 
lowed, and  the  results  that  are  being  achieved. 
No  more  valuable  volume  could  be  placed 
before  the  American  people  at  the  present 
time,  nor  one  more  interesting,  and  it  can  not 
have  too  wide  a  circulation. 

The  Food  Problem.  By  Vernon  Kellogg  and 
Alonzo  E.  Taylor.  With  a  preface  by  Herbert 
Hoover.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 


War  and  Food. 
There  are  two  men  in  the  country  who 
have  had  unusual  connections  with  the  inter- 
national food  problem  from  different  angles. 
Professor  Vernon  Kellogg  as  Mr.  Hoover's 
second  in  command  in  the  wonderful  work  of 
feeding  Belgium  and  northern  France  had  a 
unique  experience  in  the  greatest  commissary 
enterprise  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Dr. 
Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  California,  did  valiant  service  for  this 
government  in  the  examination  of  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  in  Germany  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  to  the  Allies  headed  by 
Colonel  House.  They  have  combined  in 
writing  a  book  on  a  subject  in  which  both 
are  experts,  a  book  that  for  its  bearing  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  may  be  compared  to 
the  great  manuals  of  military  science. 
.  We  realize  in  a  vague  way  how  vital  to 
success  in  the  war  is  the  supply  of  food. 
We  know  that  a  nation  without  food  must 
give  in  and  we  know  that  our  allies  are  suf- 
fering from  a  shortage  of  food.  But  just  how 
great  this  shortage  is,  just  how  much  must 
come  from  this  country  to  make  good  the 
shortage,  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  do 
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The  Greatest  of  Chinese  Statesmen. 
Most  assuredly  Li  Hung-Chang  has  the  right 
to  be  included  among  the  "Makers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  and  the  editors  of  the 
series  have  done  well  in  assigning  the  task 
of  writing  his  biography  to  a  man  so  well 
versed  in  Chinese  affairs  and  so  closely  in 
touch  with  the  political  developments  of  the 
Orient  as  Mr.  J.  O.  P.  Bland.  But  after  the 
encomiums  that  have  been  heaped  upon  the 
venerable  statesman  and  the  legend  that  sur- 
rounds his  name,  one  is  hardly  prepared  for 
the  frank  estimate  of  his  character  that  is" 
presented.  At  the  outset  the  author  states  the 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  material  upon  which  to  base  such 
a  biography.  The  Chinese  records  have  been 
doctored  and  colored  in  the  typical  Chinese 
way  and  most  of  the  credible  information  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  notes  of  careful  foreign 
observers. 

The  greatness  of  Li  Hung-Chang  rests  on 
the  fact  that  he,  first  of  his  countrymen, 
realized  that  the  isolation  of  China  was  Hear- 
ing its  end  and  that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
meet  the  new  situation.  That  he  succeeded 
but  in  small  measure  was  due  to  forces  of 
inertia  that  he  could  not  overcome.  To  a 
certain  extent  lie  himself  realized  the  impos- 
sibility of  his  task.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  the  great  viceroy  was  himself  the 
product  of  the  same  forces  and  traditions  that 
through  the  centuries  had  evolved  the  dis- 
honest ruling  mandarin  class  in  China,  and 
that  while  he  recognized  the  material  strength 
and  power  of  the  westerners,  that  fact  did  not 
in  the  least  lessen  devotion  to  and  belief  in 
the  Confucianist  view  of  life  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up. 

The  keen  analysis  of  Li  Hung-Chang's  mili- 
tary, political,  and  diplomatic  career  throws 
much  light  on  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
government  and  its  institutions,  and  from  it 
one  gains  some  idea  of  the  inertia  which 
stands  like  a  rock  against  all  attempts  to  alter 
this  vast  empire  or  change  the  mental  habits 
of  the  people.  The  frank  admission  of  Li 
Hung-Chang's  venality  and  the  corruption  that 
marked  his  acquisition  of  enormous  wealth, 
while  carrying  on  work  that  must  be  regarded 
as  constructive  and  patriotic,  adds  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  of  understanding  this 
commanding  figure  who  played  so  large  a  part 
in  China  during  the  early  period  of  her  open- 
ing to  the  western  world.  Also  of  interest  is 
Mr.  Bland's  caustic  exposure  of  the  fraudulent 
"Memoirs  of  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung-Chang" 
that  an  American  correspondent  in  China  per- 
petrated some  years  ago,  and  for  which  he 
secured  an  introduction  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  late  John  W.  Foster. 

Li    Hung-Chang.      By    J.    O.    P.    Bland.      New 
York:    Henry   Holt  &    Co.;    $2    net. 


he  had  not  delayed  the  completion  of  his  task 
a  few  weeks  so  as  to  have  included  in  his 
final  chapter,  on  the  rise  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public, an  account  of  the  political  changes  in- 
volved in  the  fall  of  Li  Yuan-hung. 

China:  Her  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Com- 
merce, from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.  By  E.  H.  Parker.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

Foreign   Exchange  Explained. 

To  most  of  us  the  intricacies  of  foreign 
exchange  have  been  like  the  mysteries  of 
higher  mathematics.  Furthermore,  we  have 
bothered  our  heads  about  the  one  as  little 
as  about  the  other.  But  the  United  States 
is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  position  in 
world  finance  and  international  trade,  and  no 
longer  will  American  business  men  be  con- 
tent to  leave  to  the  London  bankers  and  to  a 
few  specialists  in  this  country  the  entire 
manipulation  of  the  machinery  of  making  in- 
ternational payments  and  collections  and  of 
handling  international  credit.  Therefore  the 
subject  of  foreign  exchange  will  soon  become 
one  of  vital  interest  to  us,  one  that  the 
younger  generation  will  be  expected  to  be- 
come entirely  familiar  with.  Hence  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  concise  and  authoritative 
manual  on  the  subject  is  timely  and  perti- 
nent. 

The  author  of  the  mullum  in  parvo  treatise 
that  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  is  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Escher,  a  finan- 
cial expert  who  has  already  written  much  on 
the  subject  of  exchange  and  who  has  done 
important  financial  editorial  work.  The  main 
points  of  the  present  volume  are  its  clearness 
and  simplicity,  as  well  as  its  excellent  ar- 
rangement, an  arrangement  that  renders  it 
especially  serviceable  as  a  text-book  of  the 
subject. 

Foreign  Exchange  Explained.  By  Franklin 
T.  Escher.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

Naval  Yarns  for  Boys. 

"Sea,  Spray  and  Spindrift"  is  a  collection 
of  rollicking  sea  tales  for  boys  that  are  as 
exciting  and  compelling  as  any  lover  of  ad- 
venture could  ask  for.  The  author  is  well 
known  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Taffrail," 
and  his  magazine  stories,  from  which  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  compiled,  have  a  freshness  and 
vigor  that  make  them  appeal  to  every  boy. 
There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  any  of  them  and 
they  deal  with  present-day  adventures  in  vari- 
ous waters  about  the  world. 

Sea,  Spray  and  Spindrift.  By  "Taffrail." 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1  net. 


China. 
No  book  could  be  more  welcome  just  now 
than  the  new  and  revised  edition  of  Professor 
Parker's  standard  work  on  the  history,  di- 
plomacy, and  commerce  of  China.  For  six- 
teen years  this  has  been  a  most  useful  and 
valuable  reference  book,  but  such  momentous 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Celestial 
Kingdom  since  1901  that  in  spite  of  its  mass 
of  information  it  was  getting  out  of  date, 
and  yet  there  was  no  work  that  could  exactly 
take  its  place.  So  Professor  Parker,  who  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  on  China,  has  revised  his  earlier 
volume  and  added  three  extra  chapters  to 
bring  it  up  to  date. 

In  reading  the  revised  edition  one  is  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  has  not  been 
obliged  to  revise  many  of  his  earlier  opinions 
in  regard  to  Chinese  characteristics  and  the 
trend  of  Chinese  affairs.  His  judgments  of 
sixteen  years  ago  have  largely  been  justified 
by  the  event  What  is  particularly  interest- 
ing at  the  present  time  is  Professor  Parker's 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  democracy  in  China 
and  the  small  extent  to  which  local  institu- 
tions and  habits  have  been  affected  by  changes 
in  the  central  authority.     One  only  regrets  that 
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armed  conflict,  which  has  drawn  into  it  the 
greater  part  of  the  nations  of  the  civilized 
world,  Spain,  by  the  desire  of  almost  all  her 
citizens,  has  been  and  continues  to  be  neutral. 
What  does  this  attitude  mean?  That  Span- 
iards look  with  indifference  upon  this  catas- 
trophe or  feel  an  equal  degree  of  sympathy 
for  each  of  the  belligerent  alliances?  Not 
at  all.  Spaniards  desire  to  remain  neutral 
because  the  majority  of  them  are  Germano- 
phile,  or  rather  because  they  are  thorough 
enemies  of  England  and  France  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  take  an  active  and  open  part  on  the 
side  of  the  Central  Empires,  they  wish  to 
preserve  their  neutrality  at  any  cost,  because, 
should  they  abandon  it,  their  only  field  of 
action  would  be  to  range  themselves  upon  the 
side  of  the  nations  that  they  detest." 


There  has  been  a  heavy  slump  in  the  de- 
mand for  grapefruit  since  powdered  sugar  for 
sweetening  is   often  unobtainable. 


New  Books  Received. 
St.  Nicholas.     By  George  H.  McKnight.     New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 
His  legend  and  his  role. 

On    the   Bridge.      By  Helen   A.    Ballard.      New 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;    $1.25. 
A  book  of  devotion. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul.  By  Francis  E. 
Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $2. 

St.    Paul's    life    and    labors. 

Defenders  of  Democracy.  Edited  by  the  Gift 
Book  Committee  of  the  Militia  of  Mercy.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;   $2.50. 

Contributions  from  representative  men  and 
women  of  letters  and  other  arts  from  our  allies 
and  our  own  country. 

Early  Philadelphia:  Its  People,  Life,  and 
Progress,  By  Horace  Mather  Lippincott.  Phila- 
delphia: J.    B.  Lippincott  Company;   $6. 

With    120    illustrations. 

Love  Stories  of  the  Bible.      By  Billy  Sunday. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 
A  first  book. 

English   B.      By  Agnes  Porter.      Boston:    Sher- 
man, French  &  Co.;  $1. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

New    Footprints    in    Old    Places.      By    Pauline 
Stiles.     San   Francisco:   Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
Travels  in  Europe. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  one  of  the  leading  So- 
cialists in  this  country,  has  recently  broken 
with  the  Socialist  party  because  of  its  atti- 
tude toward  our  entrance  into  the  great  war. 
What  were  her  reasons  for  taking  this  step 
and  how  her  opinions  in  regard  to  socialism 
have  altered  of  late  will  be  found  in  "A  Con- 
fession," which  she  will  contribute  to  the  Jan- 
uary Century  Magazine.  Mrs.  Stokes  freely 
admits  that  she  has  been  misguided  in  the 
past.  She  says:  "I  am  a  Socialist,  and  of 
course  an  internationalist ;  but  I  have  mis- 
conceived in  the  past  both  my  socialism  and 
my  internationalism,  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
Socialists  in  this  country  are  doing  today." 

There  is  one  nation  to  which  the  eyes  of 
the  world  turn  from  time  to  time  with  ques- 
tioning gaze.  Will  Spain  remain  neutral ; 
This  query  is  upon  the  lips  of  many  a  states- 
man and  soldier  on  both  sides  of  the  far- 
flung  battle  line.  To  the  January  Century 
Magazine  T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera  will  con- 
tribute an  article  entitled  "Spain  and  the 
Great  War,"  in  which  he  will  discuss  this 
mooted  question  from  various  angles.  Mr. 
Tavera  writes  in  part:     "In  this  tremendous 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 


Trained  dogs  and  cats  head  the  Orpheum 
bill  this  week,  with  animal  stunts  in  the  regu- 
lar line,  except  for  the  high  leaping  of  the 
greyhounds.  This  is  something  unusual  and 
is  really  one  of  the  few  pleasing  things  to 
see  in  a  trained  animal  act.  One  feels  that 
the  dogs  are  fulfilling  nature  in  thus  using 
their  leaping  muscles,  and  the  action  must  re- 
lieve them  to  some  extent  from  the  nerve 
strain  which  they  suffer  in  forcing  themselves 
to  do  unnatural  and  repugnant  things. 

Herbert  Clifton  stands  out  on  the  pro- 
gramme, not  by  his  fascinations,  for  he  hasn't 
any,  but  because  he  has  successfully  evolved 
a  somewhat  original  way  of  catching  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  Mr.  Clifton  travesties 
the  male  impersonator  of  the  weaker  sex.  To 
this  task  he  contributes  rather  womanish  con- 
tours, a  very  unwomanish  countenance  of  a 
signally  materialistic  expression,  a  gorgeous 
wardrobe,  and  a  feminized  voice.  Mr.  Clifton 
is  clever  in  his  imitation  of  a  woman's  gait 
and  movement,  he  has  a  sense  of  humor,  but 
oh  ! — oh  ! — what  a  distressing  voice.  And  he 
took  it  seriously  and  sang  Tosti's  "Good-by." 
Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

Jack  Wyatt  and  his  Scotch  lads  and  lassies 
are  back  again.  Their  act  is  full  of  color, 
gayety,  and  spirit.  The  beautiful  Highland 
costumes  are  a  show  in  themselves,  and  the 
men  and  women  who  wear  them  are  bubbling 
over  with  vitality,  rhythm,  and  a  natural 
tendency  to  sing  and  dance  with  all  their 
hearts  and  souls;  and  the  act  is  as  big  a  suc^ 
cess  as  ever. 

Edwin  George  as  the  juggler  in  "A  Comedy 
of  Errors"  has  particularly  good  material  par- 
ticularly well  delivered.  I  haven't  the  faintest 
^idea  whether  he  makes  his  mistakes  inten- 
;  tionally    or    not,    but    he    is    a    mighty    good 


juggler  with  words.  Every  joke  tells  and  he 
never  seems  to  stress  one.  With  a  counte- 
nance of  unmoved  gravity  and  with  a  level 
voice  entirely  divested  of  the  unction  of  a 
comedian  he  pours  forth  a  steady  stream  of 
dry  but  genuine  humor. 

Charles  Withers  gives  us  an  amusing  trav- 
esty on  melodrama  in  which  he  figures  as 
the  ancient  general  factotum  as  well  as  man- 
ager of  the  "op'ry  house."  Mr.  Withers  is  an 
acrobat  as  well  as  a  comedian,  and  his  humor- 
ous impersonation  of  a  rural  American  adds 
to  the  gayety  of  this  nation  at  least. 

Jim  and  Betty  Morgan  sing  their  own  songs. 
Their  entertainment  is  of  only  average  merit, 
but  they  did  catch  the  house  with  the  song, 
"Uncle  Sammie,  Take  Care  of  My  Girl." 

Montgomery  and  Perry  and  the  Jazz  Band 
are  the  left-overs,  and  both  acts  are  good. 


HISSES  AT  THE  THEATRE. 

We  read  in  the  New  York  papers  that  an 
Italian  claque  recently  hissed  one  of  the 
singers  at  the  Metropolitan  who  was  suffering 
from  a  cold.  And  the  question  comes  up 
again,  "Is  hissing  permissible?"  It  is  a  form 
of  condemnation  that  is  very  much  in  dis- 
repute in  America,  which  taboo  surprises  the  j 
Europeans,  who,  in  their  turn,  seem  to  us  to 
be  rather  brutal  in  their  methods  of  condemn- 
ing a  play  or  players.  For  instance  Masefield, 
in  "Multitude  and  Solitude,"  describes  the 
fierce  satisfaction  with  which  a  London  au- 
dience killed  and  buried  under  the  weight  of 
its  condemnation  a  play  which  affronted  by 
its  departure  from  stereotype.  The  spec- 
tators wreaked  upon  the  players  all  the  venom 
which  they  felt  against  the  play.  In  the  final 
catastrophic  act  people  tittered  and  finally 
roared  when  would-be  wits  addressed  remarKS 
to  the  stage.  Whistles  and  cat-calls  burst  out 
shrilly,  the  gallery  shouted  "Boo  1"  in  ma- 
licious rhythm,  and  people  began  chanting 
songs  of  the  music-halls.  Finally  the  audience 
broke  up  in  disorder  and  melted  away. 

All  this  sounds  to  us  over  here  like  sheer 
brutality.  America  of  course  has  always  been 
looked  down  upon  for  her  bad  manners  by 
Europe,  and  most  unquestionably  there  is  great 
need  of  a  national  boosting  up  in  that  par- 
ticular. But,  in  respect  of  our  method  of  con- 
demning poor  or  unpopular  theatrical  enter- 
tainment, we  seem  to  have  hit  upon  a  better 
way.  Chilly  applause  or  none,  a  cold  climatic 
wave  in  the  house,  and  greatly  diminished 
patronage  by  the  public  is  our  way. 

True,   there  is  often  too   much  optimism  in 


newspaper  reports  of  poor  performances,  this 
being  in  line  with  the  national  aversion  to 
hurting  the  feelings  of  theatrical  people.  The 
scribe,  however,  in  writing  his  verdicts  upon 
plays  and  players,  has  a  responsibility  toward 
the  play-going  as  well  as  toward  the  play- 
producing  public;  which,  by  the  way,  the  lat- 
ter rarely  troubles  itself  to  realize.  But  it 
■can  not  be  said  that  he  is  over  severe  in  dis- 
charging this  responsibility.  On  the  whole,  in 
pronouncing  a  verdict  against  hissing,  it  seems 
as  if  we  had  solved  the  problem  in  a  way  con- 
genial to  the  national  temperament.  We  play- 
fully hiss  the  villain  in  melodrama  or  we  hiss 
the  offending  spectator  who  interferes  with 
the  rights  of  his  neighbors.  But  Americans 
are  above  all  good-natured,  and  it  would  out- 
rage their  sporting  sense  to  tease  and  bait 
entertainers  on  the  stage  whose  prominent  po- 
sition and  inability  to  defend  themselves  place 
them  peculiarly  at  the  mercy  of  the  public. 


MOVIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  has  hit  the 
theatres  and  hit  them  hard.  At  first  the  movie 
producers,  viewing  their  well-filled  houses, 
were  able  to  summon  considerable  philosophy 
over  the  discomfiture  of  their  brother  pro- 
ducers in  the  legitimate  drama.  But  they, 
too,  are  now  getting  it  in  the  neck.  Evi- 
dently war  economies  and  war  taxes  have 
done  the  business.  The  American  public  is 
really  beginning  to  economize,  and  some  one 
is   going  to   get  hurt. 

But  somebody  else  is  going  to  profit  by  the 
falling-off,  and  that  somebody  is  the  childhood 
of  America.  Our  unfortunate  youngsters 
have  been  squandering  their  brains  in  the 
movies  by  losing,  in  the  multiplicity  of  im- 
pressions recorded,  much  of  their  power  to 
concentrate  or  to  retain  the  vividness  of  the 
mental  concept.  The  whole  nation  has  gone 
on  a  movie  jag,  and  has  taken  the  children 
along  with  it.  The  child-mind  has  now 
settled  down  to  regarding  entertainment  at  the 
movies  as  the  main  fact  of  existence.  One 
looks  forward  with  some  uneasiness  to  the 
effect  all  this  will  eventually  leave  on  the 
minds   of  the   children   when   they   are  grown. 

Any  number  of  parents  have  only  attained 
the  mental  stature  of  children  in  their  teens, 
and  have  never  stopped  to  think  of  the  dan- 
ger of  prematurely  developing  their  children's 
susceptibilities  to  the  emotions  of  adolescence. 

In  the  East  they  are  waking  up  to  the  dan- 
ger, and  welfare  workers  have  induced  the 
proprietors    of    movie    houses    to    get    up    pro- 
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grammes  exclusively  for  children.  The  poor, 
abused  kiddies  are  really  getting  bored  with 
vampiring,  crimeing,  and  general  vicious  dis- 
gustingness.  They  naturally  long  for  some- 
thing appropriate  to  their  age,  if  they  haven't 
been  corrupted  to  a  state  of  unnatural  and 
dangerous  precocity.  Mothers  have  been  ap- 
pealed to,  and  are  endorsing  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing the  children  out  of  the  movie  houses  at 
nights.  Saturday  morning  entertainments  are 
in  order  in  which  there  are  patriotic  pictures, 
scenes  illustrating  the  great  industries,  trav- 
elogues, views  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature, 
feature  stories  for  children.  They  have  taken 
up  the  idea  in  several  theatres  in  New  York, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  has  reached  us 
here,  although  not  as  yet  in  systematized 
shape.  But  it  is  going  to  come,  and  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  the  perplexed  parent  with  a 
sense  of  duty  who  wants  to  do  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  does  and  yet  is  obliged  to  ask  him- 
self the  question,  "Am  I  doing  right  in  taking 
my  children  to  the  movies?" 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


SONG   RECITAL. 


On  Thursday  evening  last  Monsieur  An- 
toine  de  Vally  appeared  in  song  recital  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  A  charm- 
ing programme,  ranging  from  operatic  selec- 
tions to  folk  song,  gave  many  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  M.  de  Vally's  exquisite 
artistry  and  won  the  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion of  his  audience. 

M.  de  Vally  was  assisted  by  Mme.  Jules 
Clerfayt,  who  gave  two  short  talks  illustrated 
with  stcreopticon  slides. 

M.  de  Vally,  who  was  recently  heard  in 
the  leading  tenor  roles  of  French   opera  dur- 


WIELAND'S 

THE  PERFECT  BEER 

BREWED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

\X7IELAND'S  BEER  is  brewed  from  the  choicest 
hops  in  a  modern  up-to-the-minute  plant   by 
experts  who  carefully  supervise    every    step   of   the 
brewing  process. 

WIELAND'S  is  right  in  the  making,  thoroughly 
aged  and  bottled  at  the  brewery.  It  reaches  you  a 
perfect  beer. 

ORDER  A  CASE  TODAY  AT  YOUR  GROCER'S 

JOHN  WIELAND  BREWERY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


December  29,  1917. 
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ing  the  season  of  the  De  Vally  French  Opera 
Company  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  is  to  locate 
permanently  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  his  highly-finished  and  cultured 
work,  as  a  singer  and  as  a  director  of  the 
efforts  of  others,  will  be  widely  felt. 

M.  de  Vally  began  his  operatic  career  in 
Brussels  and  has  since  appeared  as  principal 
dramatic  tenor  in  the  best-known  opera  com- 
panies of  France  and  Belgium.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  was  leading  tenor  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  Paris.  Immediately  upon 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  he  offered  his 
services  in  her  defense,  and  fought  through 
the  now  historic  siege  of  Liege,  where  he  was 
wounded .  three  times.  After  two  years  of 
service  he  came  to  the  United  States  on  a 
mission  from  the  Belgium  government.  On 
January  1st  M.  de  Vally  will  open  a  studio 
and  recital  hall  in  the  Eiler  Building,  975 
Market  Street,  where  he  will  give  instruction 
in  operatic  and  lyric  art.  M.  M.  G. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


Harold  Bauer's  Final  Recital. 
The  pianist,  Harold  Bauer,  will  give  his  last 
recital  of  the  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
tomorrow  (Sunday)  afternoon,  when  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  classics  will  be  played.  Bauer 
on  this  visit,  more  than  ever,  has  established 
his  place  among  the  really  great  exponents 
of  the  pianoforte.  His  offerings  for  tomor- 
row include : 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,   op.    35 

Mendelssohn 

Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  81 Beethoven 

Woodland    Scenes,   op.   82 Schumann 

Rhapsody  in  B  minor,  op.  79 Brahms 

-  Ballade  in  A  flat,  op-  47 Chopin 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  usual  places,  or 
may  be  had  at  the  theatre  any  time  after  10 
o'clock   Sunday  morning. 


''Turn  to  the  Right"  at  the  Columbia. 
Love,    laughter,    and    thrills   predominate   in 

."Turn  to  the  Right!"  the  sensational  comedy- 
drama  success  of  last  season  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  which  comes  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  New  Year's  eve.  An  extra  matinee 
will  be  given  Tuesday  (New  Year's)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoon  performances  which  will  be  given 
throughout  the  San  Francisco  engagement. 

"Turn  to  the  Right  I"  was  written  by 
Winchell  Smith  and  John  E.  Hazzard  and 
for  quaintness  and  clean  fun  it  ranks  with 
Mr.    Smith's    other    notable    successes,    "The 

:  Fortune  Hunter,"  "Brewster's  Millions,"  and 
"The   Boomerang."      Its   story  deals   with   the 


Frank  W.  Healy  Presents 

JOMELLI 

World  Famous  Soprano 
In  Concert 

Hotel  St.  Francis 
Colonial  Ballroom 

THURSDAY,  JAN.  3,  at  8:30 

Tickets  SI  to  $2.    Usual  Places. 
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RPHEMI 


O'FARREL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  PoweO 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
McINTYRE  and  HEATH 

In  "On  Guard" 
NOEL  TRAVERS  and  RENIE  DOUGLAS  in 
"Meadowbrook  Lane";  RAE  ELEANOR 
BALL.  Princess  of  the  Violin;  JAMES  H. 
CULLEN,  "the  Man  from  the  West"; 
CHARLES  WITHERS  and  Company  in  "For 
Pity's  Sake";  JIM  and  BETTY  MORGAN  in 
New  Songs  of  Their  Own;  HERBERT  CLIF- 
TOX  in  His  Travesties  of  the  Weaker  Sex. 

ALEXANDER  KIDS 
Cute,     Cunning,     Captivating,    Clever    Children 
Evening    prices,    10c,    25c,    50c,    75c.      Mati- 
nee   prices     (except     Saturdays,     Sundays    and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 
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OLUMBIA  THEATRE   Th-L"di-e 


^^Geary  and  Mason  St«. 


Playhouse 

Pbone  Franklin  160 


Beginning    New    Year's    Eve 

Mats.  Tues.  (New  Year's  Day),  Wed.  and  Sat. 

Winchell    Smith    and    John    L.    Golden    present 
the  Tidal    Wave   of  Laughs   and  Thrills 

"Turn  to  the  Right" 

The    comedy    that    will    live    forever 
YEAR  IN  N.  Y.— 9  MONTHS  IN  CHICAGO 


Cort, 


Leading  Theatre 

Ft  I  .IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Week   Starts   Sun.   eve.,  Dec.    30 
Special   Matinee    New    Year's   Day 

OLIVER   MOROSCO'S 

Holiday  Gift  of  Joy  and  Melody 

"CANARY    COTTAGE" 

With     Herbert     Corthell,     Charles     Ruggles,     a 

Typical    Morosco    Cast,    and    That 

Famous  Chorus  of  Canaries 
Mats.    Wed.,    Sat.    and   New    Year's 
Nights,    50c    and    $1.50.      ALL    MATS.,    $1.00 
Next— Jan.   6,    "Fair  and  Warmer."  _ 


regeneration  of  an  erring  boy  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  old-fashioned  mother,  who  is 
threatened  with  ejectment  from  her  little  farm 
on  the  day  that  the  son  is  released  from 
prison. 

The  play  is  produced  by  Winchell  Smith 
himself  in  association  with  John  L.  Golden, 
famous  as  the  writer  of  "Poor  Butterfly," 
"Good-by,  Girls,"  and  other  song  hits,  and  the 
scenic  environment  is  said  to  be  unusually 
beautiful.  

"Canary  Cottaee  "  at  the  Cort. 

With' next  Sunday  night's  performance  "Ca- 
nary Cottage"  enters  upon  the  second  and 
final  week  of  its  special  holiday  engagement 
at  the  Cort  Theatre.  There  will  be  a  special 
matinee  New  Year's  day,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees. 
Such  favorites  as  Herbert  Corthell,  Charles 
Ruggles,  and  Dorothy  Webb  head  the  cast, 
and  the  principals  further  embrace  such  clever 
players  as  Mae  Bronte,  Grace  Ellsworth, 
James  Dunn,  Helen  Higgins,  William  Naugh- 
ton,  the  Ergotti  Lilliputians,  and  others.  The 
stage  is  under  the  direction  of  Frank  Rainger, 
who  is  well  known  here,  and  Sid  Riley  wields 
the  baton  over  the  enlarged  "Jazz"  orchestra. 

"Canary  Cottage"  was  brought  to  San  Fran- 
cisco especially  as  the  Cort's  holiday  attrac- 
tion, and  it  is  due  for  immediate  return  to  the 
East  to  fill  many  important  engagements.  Be- 
cause of  the  limited  time  it  will  not  be  pre- 
sented in   Oakland. 

"Fair  and  Warmer,"  Avery  Hopwood's  most 
successful  of  farces,  will  be  the  Cort's  attrac- 
tion beginning  Sunday,  January  6th. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 
The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be  one 
of  the  best  ever  presented. 

Mclntyre  and  Heath,  the  famous  old-time 
blackface  team,  are  in  vaudeville  for  a  brief 
season  and  will  appear  in  a  revival  of  their 
old  military  travesty,  "On  Guard.*"  Mclntyre 
and  Heath  entered  into  partnership  in  1874 
and  ever  since  that  time  they  have  been  asso- 
ciated, and  today  they  are  if  anything  better 
than  ever. 

The  Alexander  Kids,  three  cute,  cunning, 
captivating,  and  clever  children,  will  appear 
in  a  series  of  dances  and  costume  changes 
which  prove  them  youthful  wonders. 

Noel  Travers  and  Renie  Douglas,  two  popu- 
lar players  who  have  figured  prominently  on 
the  legitimate  stage,  will  be  seen  in  a  playlet 
by  Edgar  Allan  Woolf  called  "Meadowbrook 
Lane,"  which  is  not  only  out  of  the  ordinary, 
but  is  also  bright,  clean,  and  clever. 

Rae  Eleanor  Ball,  whom  musical  critics 
throughout  the  country  agree  is  an  excep- 
tional violinist  and  who  possesses  a  splendid 
technic  and  a  wonderful  tone,  will  be  heard 
in  the  choicest  selections  from  her  large  and 
varied  repertory- 
James  H.  Cullen,  that  "fellow  of  infinite 
jest,"  who  for  seventeen  consecutive  years 
has  set  the  Orpheum  audiences  into  roars  of 
laughter,  will  present  an  entirely  new  mono- 
logue. The  only  thing  about  him  that  never 
changes  is  his  delightful  and  genial  per- 
sonality. 

Herbert  Clifton  in  his  clever  burlesque  of 
a  female  impersonator,  Jim  and  Betty  Morgan 
in  new  songs,  and  Charles  Withers  and  com- 
pany in  the  melodramatic  travesty,  "For 
Pity's  Sake,"  will  be  the  remaining  acts  in  a 
fine  entertainment. 


portance   is   given   the   compositions.      At    her 
first  recital   (Sunday  afternoon,   January   6th) 
,  the  Allegro  Moderato  from  the  Sibelius  violin 
!  concerto   is  the   first  number.     Then  she  will 
]  play  the  great   Sonata  in   D   minor  by   Saint- 
:  Saens,  a  Prelude  in  C  minor  by  Fiorello,   Mo- 
|  zart's    Rondo    in    G    major,    Cadman's    "Little 
Firefly,"   Bazzini's   "Dance  of  the   Imps."     At 
the  Friday  afternoon  recital,  January  11th,  the 
Arensky  Concerto  for  violin,  A  minor,  op.  54, 
Brahms'  glorious  D  minor  Sonata,  Bach's  un- 
accompanied   Prelude    in    E    major.    Martini's 
"Love's    Delight,"    Beethoven's    "Marche    Ori- 
entale,"    Miss    Powell's    own    arrangement    of 
"Songs    My    Mother    Taught    Me."    Gretchani- 
now's    "Songs    of   Autumn,"    and    the    famous 
Vieuxtemps    Polonaise    will    be    played.      Ar- 
thur Loesser  will  act  as  accompanist  and   as- 
sisting artist   to    Miss    Powell,    and   his   piano 
selections   include   works  by   Godowsky,   Men- 
delssohn, Liszt,  and  Chopin.     Tickets  for  these 
fine  events  are  now  on  sale  at  the  usual  ticket 
offices.  

Jeanne  JomelH  to  Give  Concerts. 
Jeanne  Jomelli,  prima  donna  soprano  from 
the  Manhattan,  Metropolitan,  and  great  opera 
houses  of  Europe,  will  give  another  pro- 
gramme next  Thursday  night,  January  3d,  at 
8:30  o'clock.  For  the  Jomelli  concerts  the 
management  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  open 
up  the  entire  floor  of  the  Colonial  Ballroom 
to  the  Jomelli  patrons,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  pleasing  than  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  one's  friends  in  a  comfortable  room 
during  the  intermissions.  It  is  suggested  that 
all  music  lovers  who  have  not  already  done 
so  avail  themselves  of  next  Thursday  night's 
concert  to  hear  Mme.  Jomelli.  Great  artists 
like  Jomelli  do  not  often  come  our  way. 


Unique  Chopin  Matiuee  by  Duncan  and  Bauer. 

A  special  feature  of  the  New  Year  music 
season  will  be  a  joint  Chopin  recital  by  Isa- 
dora Duncan,  the  interpretative  dancer,  and 
Harold  Bauer,  pianist.  The  two  artists  have 
arranged  with  Manager  Selby  Oppenheimer 
to  present  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next 
Thursday  afternoon  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing programmes  that  has  ever  been  given  in 
this  city.  The  programme  numbers  will  in- 
clude the  following:  Nocturne  in  C  minor 
(piano  solo),  Etude  in  E  flat,  Prelude  in  B 
minor,  Prelude  in  E  major,  Prelude  in  D  flat. 
Sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  Nocturne  in  E  flat, 
Prelude  in  A  major,  Waltz  in  G  flat,  Ballade 
in  G  minor  (piano  solo),  Polonaise  in  C 
minor,  Polonaise  in  A  major. 

The  B  minor  Sonata  is  the  one  the  third 
movement  of  which  is  the  famous  "Chopin 
Funeral  March,"  and  alone  it  will  be  well 
worth  the  price  of  admission  to  hear  Bauer 
play  this  and  to  watch  Duncan  dance  it.  This 
great  event  will  start  at  3  o'clock,  and  the 
tickets  can  now  be  secured  at  the  usual  box- 
offices.  

Maud  Pawell  to  Give  Violin  Recitals. 

-  Musical  1918  will  be  inaugurated  by  Maud 
Powell,  who  is  announced  for  two  violin  re- 
citals at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  6th,  and  Friday  afternoon, 
January  11th.  Maud  Powell  is  easily  the  first 
among  the  woman  players  of  the  violin,  and 
her  art  has  been  recognized  the  world  over. 
She  is  possessed  of  great  strength  in  her  play- 
ing, sanity,  a  keen  sweep  of  vision,  and  fine 
musical  and  aesthetic  understanding.  On  her 
programmes  are  works  of  every  character,  and 

In  Missr^weTrrTnterpretations  ah  "addeji  J.m- 


Leopold  Godowsky  to  Give  Piano  Recital. 
Leopold  Godowsky,  the  great  Polish  pianist, 
will  give  one  piano  recital  in  this  city  on 
his  coming  visit.  Under  Selby  Oppenheimer's 
management  this  artist  will  appear  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January 
13th.  For  his  San  Francisco  programme  h<t 
has  crowded  a  veritable  host  of  gems  into  one 
offering.  The  great  Beethoven  Sonata,  op. 
110,  will  come  first,  then  Brahms,  represented 
by  the  Intermezzo,  op.  76,  A  flat,  No.  3,  and 
the  Rhapsody,  op.  119,  No.  4,  in  E  flat.  A 
group  of  Godowsky's  own  arrangements  of 
old  compositions  by  Rameau,  Lully,  etc.,  come 
next.  Then  comes  the  Chopin  group,  and  his 
interpretation  of  his  great  countryman  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  final  word  in  beauty  and  au- 
thority. The  Fantasie,  op.  49,  F  minor,  Waltz, 
op.  64,  No.  3,  in  A  flat,  Berceuse  and  Polo- 
naise, op.  53,  A  flat,  are  the  programmed  num- 
bers. A  final  group  contains  works  by  Hen- 
selt,  Blumenfeld,  an  Etude  for  the  left  hand 
alone,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  and  Godowsky's 
own  "Humoresque  from  Miniatures,"  op.  29. 
Tickets  can  be  had  at  the  usual  music  stores, 
Mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  Selby  C.  Op- 
penheimer in  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co., 
and  should  contain  current  funds  and  10  per 
cent,  to  cover  the  Federal  tax. 


Two  Recitals  by  De  Gogorza. 
The  first  vocalist  to  visit  us  in  the  New 
Year  under  the  Greenbaum  management  will 
be  the  baritone,  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  whose 
place  in  the  hearts  of  local  music  lovers  is  too 
well  established  to  need  extensive  exploitation 
at  this  time.  This  splendid  singer  will  ap- 
pear at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  two  Sunday 
afternoons,  the  20th  and  27th  of  January. 
Mail  orders  should  be  sent  at  once.  They 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  receipt,  and  first 
come  first  served  will  prevail  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  tickets.  Checks  or  money  orders 
should  be  made  payable  to  Selby  C.  Oppen- 
heimer, manager,  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.,  and  the  10  per  cent,  war  tax  must  be 
added  to  remittances. 


Musical  February. 
The  Will  L.  Greenbaum  office  will  have  a 
very  busy  February.  Manager  Oppenheimer 
of  that  concert  bureau  announces  Yvette 
Guilbert,  the  favorite  French  song  actress,  in 
programmes  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
3d,  Wednesday  evening,  February  6th,  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  February  9th,  at  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Hall.  The  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  with  Reinald  Werrenrath,  the 
famous  baritone,  and  Marguerite  Namara,  the 
fine  coloratura  soprano,  as  soloists,  under  the 
direction  of  Emil  OberhorTer,  will  play  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
February  7th,  Friday  afternoon,  February  Sth, 
and  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Sunday 
morning,  February  10th,  and  in  Oakland  at  the 
Auditorium  Opera  House  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  night,  February  9th.  Then  Zim- 
balist,  the  celebrated  Russian  violinist,  will 
give  Sunday  afternoon  recitals  at  the  Colum- 
bia on  February  17th  and  24th. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  first  events  on  the  musical  calendar  of 
the    San    Francisco    Symphony    Orchestra    for 
the  new  year  are  announced  for  Friday  after- 
noon,   January    4th,    and    Sunday    afternoon. 


®fn?  (grjltott  f  l|?a0attt 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

On*  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


January  6th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  comprising 
the  seventh  regular  pair  of  symphonies. 

Louis  Persinger  will  be  soloist,  playing 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  E  minor.  The 
popular  concertmaster  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  stands  for  all  that  is  lofty  and 
sincere  in  the  art  of  violin  playing.  His 
playing  combines  the  elegant  finesse,  richness, 
and  brilliancy  of  the  Franco-Belgian  school 
with  the  depth,  musical  intensity  and  au- 
thority of  the  German  traditions,  and  all  of 
his  performances  are  illuminated  by  that  gen- 
uine warmth  of  temperament  which  gives  life 
and  inner  meaning  to  music. 

The  programme  for  the  seventh  pair  of 
symphonies  will  also  embrace,  for  the  orches- 
tra alone,  "A  Faust  Overture,"  by  Richard 
Wagner,  and  the  always  beautiful  Fifth  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven. 

The  sixth  "pop"  concert  is  scheduled  for 
January  13th,  when  Emilio  Puyans,  the  able 
flutist  of  the  orchestra,  will  be  soloist. 


"Got  a  new  suit,  Mac  ?"     "No  ;  my  brother's 
gone  to  war." — Lynn  Item. 


HAROLD  BAUER 

FAREWELL  PIANO  RECITAL 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.  at  2:30 

Mendelssohn.  Beethoven  (Sonata.  E  fiat,  op. 
81),  Schumann  (Woodland  scenes),  Brahms, 
Chopin,  etc. 

Tickets  $2,  $1.50,  $1.  on  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 
Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase  and  Theatre. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used. 

SPECIAL  EXTRAORDINARY  EVENT 
CHOPIN  RECITAL 

Isadora  Duncan 
Harold  Bauer 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

THURSDAY  AFT.,  Jan.  3 

Superb  programme  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
Frederic  Chopin,  danced  by  Miss  Duncan  and 
played  by  Mr.  Bauer. 

Tickets  $2  50.  $2,  $1.50,  $1.  NOW  ON  SALE  at 
above  offices 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Hsed. 

J 

/  ^H  Famous  American  \  iolinist 

/  H  COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

Jffl  SUNDAY  AFT..  Jan.    6 

i*W  FRIDAY  AFT..  Jan.  11 

Tickets  $2.  $1.50.  $1.  on  sale  at  above  offices. 
Steioway  Piano  Used. 

GODOWSKY 

Master  Pianist 
ONE  RECITAL-SUNDAY  AFT.,  Jan.  13 

Mail  Orders  for  above  attractions  to  Selby  C. 
Oppenheimer.  Mgr..  care  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co. 


MAUD 
POWELL 


St  Francis  Little  Theatre  Club 

Direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Maitland 

Colonial  Ballroom,  Hotel  St.  Francis 

Desires  to  state  that  the  matinees  which  are 
given  once  a  week  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  a 
company  of  professional  players  are  open  to 
the  public.  Three  playlets  by  the  world's  best 
authors  are  given  on  each  programme. 


ADMISSION,    ONE   DOLLAR 


Evening     performances     are      for     members 
only.     Application  for  membership  can  be  made 
to     the     committee,     Room     875 
Hotel. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

It  seems  possible  to  do  almost  anything  if 
one  only  sets  to  work  in  the  right  way.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  right  way, 
and  here  we  most  have  recourse  to  the  higher 
arts  of  diplomacy- 
Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  economy 
in  women's  clothes.  The  American  woman, 
we  are  told,  is  wearing  too  much,  with  the 
result  that  the  American  soldier  and  his  Eu- 
ropean comrade  are  wearing  too  little.  Or 
are  in  danger  of  wearing  too  little,  which  is 
nearly  as  bad.  Now  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  American  woman  is  invited  to  abbreviate 
her  skirts.     She  has  done  this  already  with- 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamer* 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  Lot  Ansele*,  CaL,   Portland,  Ore.;  Se&ttU 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B. C. 

BiiFora.  Williamson  &  Co.,  London, Liverpool 

and  New  York. 
WnjjAM80N.  Baltox-e  &  Co..  Valparaiso,  Chfla. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HOSOLUIX 

N^TW  AND  LrXTEIOTS  14.000  TON 

AMEEICAN  STEAMEKS 

"ECUADOR" Sails  Jan.  12 

"COLOMBIA" Soils  Feb.  9 

"  VENEZUELA"    Sailj  Mar.  9 

East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

<  Without  Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"  COLUSA"  (15.000  tons ) Sails  Jan.  25 

"SANTA  CRUZ"  (12,000  tons) Sails  Mar.  25 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ffonohdu 

t.T.wi.n.m^.^v'i-timwgiW 

.'ist  American  S.S.SIERRA.  SONOMA. VENTURA, 
lU.OOJtonLloyd-  Al  reciswr.  Quickest  passage— Low- 
est Rates,  Derghifol  Service.  JTO— l=t class. S55— 2nd 
class.  Srdnej  Short  line— Pacific  Tours  SSJ7-50  1st 
class.  Sailingseverrana,..  j,^  j ,  J„.  22,  FA  12 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  601  Market  Su  S.  F„  CaL 


15  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE  A  TRIP   ON 

The  MonticeDo  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a. m., 
12:30  p.  m..  3:20   p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


ROYAL  MAILS 

NEDERLAND  &  ROTTERDAM 

NEUTRAL  FLAG 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA.  iVia  HcnoVul  Kobe.  Natasati 

Single  SI 00  YOKOHAMA  (2d  Cabin!  $150  R.  T. 

HONGKONG,     ^»U|H  A  "J 

SINGAPORE        WrllllA     BATAVTA 

SAILINGS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 

JAVAJUJAPAN 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &.  BROS.  CO. 
601  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


JAPAN        :        CHINA 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

and 

SOUTH  SEAS 

Departures  January  to  April.  1918 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

THOS.  COOK  &   SON 

Sf     MARKET  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO 
|TJ.  Kearny  35 12 


out  an  invitation,  and  as  a  result  she  has 
elongated  her  boots,  and  produced  an  even 
more  lamentable  shortage  of  leather.  What 
the  American  woman  is  asked  to  do  is  to  re- 
nounce her  frills,  furbelows,  belts,  deep  hems, 
pleats,  and  patch  pockets,  to  clothe  herself 
one  layer  deep,  so  to  speak,  so  far  as  her 
outer  garb  is  concerned,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  those  deeper  mysteries  into  which  it 
would  be  profane  to  delve. 

Now  this  seems  simple  enough,  at  least  to 
the  uninitiated.  Nothing  more  is  needed,  one 
would  say,  than  an  intimation  from  Mr. 
Hoover  or  one  of  the  other  earthly  provi- 
dences now  installed  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty.  Women  are  anxious  enough  to  "do 
their  bit,"  whether  it  be  the  reform  of  our 
morals  or  the  regulation  of  our  food.  They 
would  naturally  be  eager  to  modify  their 
fashions  in  order  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.     One  would  suppose  so. 

But  let  us  walk  warily.  This  is  no  light 
matter,  nor  one  to  be  approached  without 
heedful  preparation.  Heaven  be  praised, 
there  are  men  in  charge  of  this  dreadful  war 
who  are  versed  in  the  arts  of  high  diplomacy 
and  who  know  that  the  shortest  way  to  cross 
a  field  is  to  walk  around  it.  Let  us  observe 
their  methods. 

First  we  have  a  report  by  the  Entente  Allies 
to  the  effect  that  women  should  simplify 
their  clothing.  This  report  may  be  described 
as  the  base  of  operations,  the  ground  plan,  the 
majestic  statement  of  the  case,  the  opening 
of  the  campaign. 

The  next  step  is  a  stately  communication 
from  the  Entente  Allies  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  of  the  United  States.  The 
Council  of  National  Defense  examines  the 
enemy's  trenches  through  its  periscope,  sends 
up  its  aeroplanes  to  plot  the  ground,  and  de- 
cides that  a  frontal  attack  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  higher  arts  of  strategy 
must  be  employed.  In  the  meantime  the  foe 
goes  on  saying  nothing,  but  outposts  report 
intense  activity  in  hemming  and  pleating. 

The  next  step  is  a  communication  from 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  of  the 
United  States  to  M.  Jusserand,  the  French 
ambassador.  At  last  we  begin  to  under- 
stand the  strategy  of  this  thing.  Now  that 
the  more  critical  dangers  are  over  we  are 
allowed  to  see  and  to  admire.  What,  you  may 
say,  has  M.  Jusserand  to  do  with  it?  But 
wait  awhile.  Do  not  display  your  military" 
ignorance.  Just  watch.  This  is  a  flank  at- 
tack, a  movement  in  force  against  the  rear. 
Think  of  the  stealthy  secrecy  that  was  in- 
volved, the  whispered  consultations  in  dark 
corners,  the  feints,  the  assumptions  of  in- 
activity, the  deceptive  raids,  and  the  false 
alarms  intended  to  mislead.  It  is  a  sort  of 
celestial  camouflage. 

And  so  M.  Jusserand  takes  the  next  step — 
on  tiptoe,  for  fear  the  stenographer  should 
hear  him.  Concealing  himself  in  the  lavatory, 
he  concocts  a  telegram  to  the  French  govern- 
ment and  translates  it  into  an  impenetrable 
code,  filing  an  interpretation  with  the  cable 
company  in  order  to  satisfy  the  censor.  The 
French  government,  alert  as  always,  takes  a 
decisive  step  and  requests  the  Parisian  dress- 
makers to  design  only  such  dresses  as  shall 
satisfy  the  economical  minds  of  the  Entente 
Allies  and  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  further 
need  for  concealment.  The  American  woman 
is  outflanked.  She  is  assailed  in  the  rear. 
The  tanks  go  crashing  through  her  fortifica- 
tions, and  her  trenches  are  enfiladed.  Full 
reports  are  not  yet  to  hand,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  vast  stores  of  pleatings, 
hemmings,  and  patch  pockets  have  been  cap- 
tured. 


A  country  newspaper  publishes  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  girls  who  live  in  proximity  to  a  mili- 
tary camp.  Let  them  not  entertain  the  quite 
unwarranted  conclusion  that  a  pure  heart  is 
necessarily  to  be  found  under  a  pair  of  mili- 
tary pants.  Male  humanity  does  not  change 
its  nature  when  it  dons  a  uniform.  The  girl 
must  not  speak  to  the  soldier  without  an  in- 
troduction. She  must  not  relax  the  formali- 
ties usual  in  civil  life. 

There  was  a  lamentable  text  and  of  the 
usual  kind  from  which  to  preach  this  particular 
sermon,  and  there  will  be  other  texts  for  other 
sermons  so  long  as  so  many  girls  labor  under 
the  fixed  conviction  that  the  regulation  mili- 
tary uniform  includes  a  halo  It  does  not. 
It  has  very  little  redemptive  or  regenerative 
power  so  far  as  girls  are  concerned.  The 
Old  Adam  is  to  be  found  in  khaki,  in  chev- 
rons, and  even  in  epauletes.  He  is  well 
known  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  He  has 
been  known  to  carry"  the  baton  of  the  field 
marshal. 


The  British  government  has  decided  that 
the  new  national  housing  scheme  shall  be  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  the  local  government 
board.  The  returns  and  reports  already  re^ 
ceived  from  the  city,  borough,  town,  and  city- 
councils  throughout  the  country  show  that 
about  100,000  new  workmen's  dwellings  are 
urgently  required,  but  it  is  understood  that 
from  150,000  to  200,000  will  be  erected  to 
meet  the  after-war  conditions. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


.< 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  weekly. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Taboe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cutoff. 


Ogden  Route    Three  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"Shasta  Route" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.     Con- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskirous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and    fertile  valleys. 


necting  with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"Golden    State   Roate" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,    and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


Oil-Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 
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:ractions.  of  the  Columbia  Rive: 


GO  EAST 

UNION 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 


THROUGH 


PORTLAND 

and  the  Majestic;'/ 

Columbia  River  - 
Gbrcre 


S.  F.  BOOTH.  General  Agent 
673  Market  Street 


Western 
Pacific 

Through  Service 
DAILY 

to 

Chicago       St.  Louis 
Kansas  City     Omaha 

via 

Salt  Lake  City 
and  Denver 

Observation  and  Compartment  Cars 

Standard  and  Tourist  Sleepers 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

Electric  Lights 

Tickets.  Information.  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

OAKLAND: 
1326  Broadway  and  3d  and  Washington 


George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING 

230  CALIFORNIA   STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL- 
PortUnd,  Ore.  London,  Liverpool  and  Mancnater 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

One  little  four-year-old  Topeka  lady  was 
displaying  to  a  visitor  her  new  pocketbook, 
which  happened  to  contain  just  one  cent. 
"Is  that  all  you  have  in  your  purse,  just  a 
penny  ?"  inquired  the  visitor.  "Yes,  that's 
all,"  replied  the  little  lady;  "I  never  carry 
much  money." 


Mrs.  Patrician  remarked  to  the  new 
servant :  "I  suppose,  Mary  Ann,  you  over- 
heard my  husband  and  me  conversing  rather 
earnestly  this  morning?"  "Indeed  I  did  that, 
mum,"  replied  Mary  Ann.  "I  hope  that  you 
did  not  consider  that  anything  unusual  was 
going  on."  "Niver  a  bit,  mum.  I  wanst  had 
a  husband  meself,  mum,  and  niver  a  day 
passed  that  the  neighbors  didn't  believe  one 
or  the   other  uv  us  would  be  kilt  entoirely." 


Uncle  Lige  bought  a  clock,  so  tall  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  it  into  the  house. 
The  old  man  was  extremely  proud  of  it,  and 
found  it  very  good  company.  He  would  lie 
awake  nights  to  hear  it  tick.  One  night  the 
clock  got  out  of  order  and  began  to  strike. 
The  old  man  awoke  and  counted  one  hundred 
and  two.  He  promptly  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
calling  to  his  wife  said  :  "Cynthy,  get  up,  get 
up.     It's  later  than  I've  ever  know  it  to  be." 


"I  saw  Herby,  and  he's  all  broke  up  over 
your  turning  him  down,"  said  one  girl  to  the 
other  as  they  were  taking  the  air  in  the  park. 
"I  don't  care,"  came  the  nasal  reply.  "He 
can  die  if  he  wants  to.  I  aint  going  into  no 
matrimonial  venture  with  an  alienation  enemy 
or  whatever  you  call  it.  I  warned  Herby  I'd 
put  the  skids  to  him  because  he  was  afraid  to 
enlist,  so  to  win  me  over  he  gives  me  a  mesh 
bag.  And  what  do  you  think  I  find  printed 
on  the  inside  of  the  clasp  ?  German  silver. 
Can  you  beat  it?" 


when  I  threw  it  at  an  old  helmet  of  mine  it 
made  an  exactly  similar  mark."  "But  what 
good  was  that  when  your  head  wasn't  inside 
the  helmet?"  asked  the  suspect.  "Ah,"  re- 
torted the  triumphant  officer,  "I  thought  of 
that  and  put  a  block  of  wood  inside,  just  as 
if  my  head  was  there." 

Mr.  Quibbles  had  engaged  a  new  office  boy. 
He  was  a  raw-looking  youth  ;  but  Mr. 
Quibbles  prefers  them  that  way  ;  they  aren't 
such  an  anxiety  as  the  smart  brand.  One  of 
Maddock's  first  tasks  was  to  copy  a  letter, 
and,  as  is  the  custom  in  lawyer's  offices,  the 
letter  and  copy  were  read  over  together. 
"Dear  sir,*"  read  Maddock,  "I  beg  to  ac- 
knowledge   the    receipt    of   your   letter   of   the 

17th    ult. "      "Maddock,"    interrupted    Mr. 

Quibbles,  "what  does  ult.  mean  ?"  For  a 
moment  an  expression  that  was  absolutely 
blank  overspread  the  features  of  the  new 
youth ;  then  it  cleared,  and  a  smile  of  con- 
scious knowledge  took  its  place.  "Please, 
sir,"  he  said,  "it's  what  they  say  to  the  sol- 
diers when  they  want  'em  to  stop." 


The  artist  was  painting — sunset,  red,  with 
blue  streaks  and  green  dots.  The  old  rustic, 
at  a  respectable  distance,  was  watching. 
"Ah,"  said  the  artist,  looking  up  suddenly, 
"perhaps  to  you,  too,  nature  has  opened  her 
sky  pictures  page  by  page  ?  Have  you  seen 
the  lambent  flame  at  daws  leaping  across  the 
livid  east ;  the  red-stained  sulphurous  islets 
floating  in  the  lake  of  fire  in  the  west ;  the 
ragged  clouds  at  midnight,  black  as  raven's 
wings,  blotting  out  the  shuddering  moon  ?" 
"No,"  replied  the  rustic  shortly ;  "not  since 
I   signed  the  pledge." 


The  son  of  the  well-to-do  family  had  re- 
cently joined  up  as  a  private,  and  was  spend- 
ing his  Christmas  leave  at  home.  Returning 
from  a  walk,  his  mother  espied  a  figure  in 
the  kitchen  with  the  housemaid.  "Clarence," 
she  called  to  her  son,  "Mary's  got  some  one 
in  the  kitchen.  She  knows  perfectly  well  that 
I  don't  allow  followers.  I  wish  you'd  go  and 
tell  the  man  to  leave  the  house  at  once." 
Clarence  duly  departed  to  the  kitchen,  but  re- 
turned in  about  half  a  minute.  "Sorry, 
mother,  but  I  can't  turn  him  ouL"  "Can't 
turn  him  out?  Why  on  earth  not?"  "He's 
my  sergeant." 


"Isn't  this  too  absurd  ?"  said  the  hostess,  as 
she  read  a  letter  the  maid  had  handed  to  her. 
"I  sent  Marie  Burns  the  loveliest  of  bags  for 
Christmas.  It  had  been  given  to  me,  1  knew, 
and  I  had  so  many  I  saved  it  to  give  away. 
I  suppose  we  all  do  those  things."  The  guest 
nodded.  "Well,  here's  her  letter  of  thanks, 
and  listen  to  what  she  says :  'Dear  Grace — 
When  I  gave  you  that  bag  three  years  ago  on 
Christmas  I  was  so  fond  of  it  I  could  hardly 
bear  to  part  with  it.  So  I  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  remembering  me  this  Christmas 
with  my  own  gift,  which  I  parted  with  so 
unselfishly.      Cordially   yours,    Marie   Burns.' " 


A  British  tram-car  was  hopelessly  over- 
crowded and  several  people,  who  had  achieved 
the  upper  deck,  were  transgressing  all  regu- 
lations by  standing.  "Now,  then,"  called  out 
the  girl  conductor  with  emphasis,  "you  can't 
stand  on  top."  "Well,"  said  one  literalist, 
smiling  blandly,  as  she  peered  down  the  steps, 
"we  are  standing,  whether  we  can  or  not." 
The  girl  answered  nothing,  but  promptly 
pressed  a  button.  The  car  jumped  forward, 
and  the  literalist  involuntarily  took  a  seat  on 
the  floor.  "There,"  said  the  girl,  apparently 
in  complete  humor,  quoting  the  barrister  in  a 
famous  play,  "you  think  you  can,  but  you 
can't," 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Autumn  Menu. 
"Good  wife,"  I  cried,  "  'tis  autumn  time, 

And  keen  winds  are  ablow 
And  cheeks  and  eyes   and   hearts  and  trees 

Are    everywhere   aglow ; 
The  red  leaves  and  the  yellow   race 

Across  the  lawn   in  glee, 
And   therefore  it  is  sausage  time, 

As  sure  as  sure  can  be." 

But  dolefully   she  shook  her  head: 
"It's  fifty  cents  a  pound,"  she  said. 

"The   frost  is  on  the  pumkin  now, 

And   on   the  tin  roofs,  too, 
And   every   morn   the   rising   sun 

A  silver  haze  looks  through; 
So  start  me  out  with  pep  and  vim 

To  earn  my  daily  pay, 
With  five  or  six  nice  bacon  slabs 

For  breakfast  every  day." 
"Remember,    Anti-Breakfast    Flynn," 
Quoth  she.     "That  stuff's  as  high  as  sin." 

"Farewell  to  breakfast,  then,"  I  sighed, 

"Except  a  bit  of  toast. 
But    still   my   joyous   spirits   rise 

Like    Mr.    Banquo's    ghost, 
For  it  does  thrill  me  chilly  nights 

When  I  to  supper  come 
To  find  a  waffle  Pisa's  tower 

With  butter  thick — yum,  yum  I" 
"Butter,"  she  shuddered.     "What,  these  days? 
You  talk  as  if  you'd  got  a  raise!" 

— Lee  Shippey,   in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


Flavoring  the  Soup. 
It  was  a  stout  sailor  who  cooked  for  the  crew: 

Sing  yo,    heave  yo! 
A-shedding  salt  tears  while  he  seasoned  the  stew. 

Sing  yo,  heave  yo,  on  the  briny! 

Salt  tears  for  the  sweetheart  that  jilted  him  last. 

Sing  yo,    heave  yo! 
And    the    onions    he    peeled    made    'em    fall    thick 
and  fast, 

Sing  yo,  heave  yo,  on  the  briny! 

One  fine  morning  the   pudding-bag  busted   a  flap; 

Sing  yo,    heave  yo! 
So  he  boiled  the  noon  mess  in  his  greasy  cook's 
cap, 

Sing  yo,  heave  yo,  on  the  briny! 

"For     God's     sake,"     cried     the     captain,     "what's 
struck  the  plum  duff?" 
Sing  yo,    heave  yo! 
"We  don't  need  hog's  bristles  to  flavor  the  stuff!" 
Sing  yo,  heave  yo,  on  the  briny! 

— Isaac   Flagg,    in    Circe. 


A  certain  woman  threw  a  large  stone  at  the 
village  constable  one  day,  hitting  heavily  on 
his  helmet.  The  perpetrator  of  the  outrage 
escaped  detection  until,  on  examining  closely 
the  missile  which  had  struck  him.  the  con- 
stable remembered  having  seen  it  lying  on  the 
window-sill  of  a  house  whose  youthful  occu- 
pant he  forthwith  charged  with  assault.  "I 
experimented  with  the  stone,  your  honor,"  the 
policeman  explained  in  court,  "and  found  that 


Mrs.  Bostonne — Why,  Emerson,  did  you 
run  away  and  leave  your  little  cousin  from 
Chicago  all  alone?  Emerson  (seven  years 
old) — Yes,  although  he's  a  year  older  than  I, 
he  knows  positively  nothing  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  Christmas  fable,  and  his  conversa- 
tion about  the  Santa  Claus  myth  is  simply  so 
childish  I  can't  stand  it. — Life. 
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MOUNT  TAMALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

NEWELL  F.  VANDERBILT,  Major  N.  G.  C,  President  (An  Alumnus  '94). 


Twenty-Eighth  Year.  All 
Grades.  Upper  and  Lower 
School  Separate.  Grounds 
Cover  Twenty-six  Acres. 
Accredited  to  West  Point 
and  Eastern  and  Western 
Colleges.  Cavalry,  Infantry 
and  Mounted  Artillery  Un- 
der Supervision  of  United 
States  Army  Officer.  A 
Scout  Company. 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

SPRING  SESSION  BEGINS 
JANUARY  9th 

SAN  RAFAEL,  WEST  END, 
CALIFORNIA 

"108  Ex  -Tamalpais  Men  in 
Service 


THE  BATTALION  AND  LOWER  CAMPUS 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Margaret 
Koshland,  and  Mr.  Louis  SIoss,  Jr.  Miss  Kosh- 
land is  the  sister  of  Captain  Arthur  Koshland  and 
of  Lieutenant  Daniel  Koshland.  Mr.  Sloss  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss.  No  date  has 
oeen  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  California 
Street,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Warren  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Par- 
rott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
bett  Moody,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  Miss 
Marion   Zeile. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  her  home  on 
Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  Reginald  K.  Smith  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
of  Monday,  entertaining  at  the  Francisca  Club  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Washington  Dodge. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in 
honor  of  Miss  Alice  Hanchett.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Jeannette  Bertheau, 
Miss  Cornelia  Dampen,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet, 
Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Jean  Ward,  Miss 
Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  and  Mrs.  E. 
Swift   Train. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Ehrman  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday 
evening. 

Lieutenant  James  Howell  and  Mrs.  Howell  were 
hosts  at  dinner  last  Thursday  evening,  their  guests 


Olaitcy 

Chinese  Antiques 

NEW  YORK: 
48  East  57th  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
284  Post  Street 


including  Dr.  Cullen  Welty  and  Mrs.  Welty,  Dr. 
Henry  Horn  and  Mrs.  Horn,  Major  Philip  Wales 
and  Mrs.  Wales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Daniels, 
Miss   Augusta  Ames,    and    Mr.   Arthur   Carson. 

Mrs.  Frank  Deering  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  on  Larkin  Street,  complimenting 
Mrs.  Washington  Dodge.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Berthe  Welch,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Charles 
Josselyn,  Mrs.  Richard  Eddy,  Mrs.  Ryland  Wal- 
lace, Mrs.  Edward  Van  Bergen,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Rivett,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling, 
and   Mrs.  Edgar  Preston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear  entertained 
at  dinner  Christmas  day  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Tuesday 
afternoon,  complimenting  Miss  Elizabeth  George. 
The  guests  included  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss 
Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Augusta  Rathbone,  Miss 
Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Catherine  Wheeler,  Miss 
Mary  Boardman,  Miss  Martha  Sutton,  Miss 
Glenita  Tarbox,  Miss  Louise  Reding,  and  Miss 
Doris  Durrell. 

Mrs.  Duncan  Draper  of  Santa  Barbara  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  recently  at  a  dinner 
given  at  the  Hotel  Coronado,  the  guests  having 
included  Colonel  Willard  French  and  Mrs.  French, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Kirby  Crittenden  and  Mrs. 
Crittenden.  Dr.  Oliver  D,  Norton  and  Mrs.  Nor 
ton,  Mrs.  James  Farra,  Miss  Susan  Mullally,  Rear 
Admiral  William  Fullam,  Lieutenant  Hugo  John 
stone.  Colonel  Thornwell  Mullally,  Major  Frank 
Paterson,   and   Captain    Byron    Stockley. 

Mrs.  Randolph  Whiting  entertained  at  tea  last 
week  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
John  Hays.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Walter 
Seymour,  Mrs.  William  Ashe,  Mrs.  Harry  Doug- 
■as,  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Mrs.  Samuel  Monsar- 
ratt.  and  Miss  Bessie  Zane. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  gave  a  dinner-dance  Satur- 
day 3t  her  home  in  Piedmont,  complimenting  Miss 
Flora  Miller.  Those  at  the  affair  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Magee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swift  Train,  Mrs.  George  Wheaton, 
Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss 
Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,  Miss  Amy  Long,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler, 
Miss  Margaret  Scbeld,  Captain  Robert  McDonald, 
Ensign  Orel  Goldarcena,  Mr.  Paul  Magee,  Mr. 
Clark  Crocker,  Mr.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Fox,  Jr.,  Mr.  Lawrence  Gray,  Mr.  Francis 
Langton,  Mr.  William  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Mc- 
Near, Lieutenant  William  Bliss,  Lieutenant  Charles 
Boehme,  Lieutenant  Roy  Rouse,  Lieutenant  Leo  J. 
Erler,  Lieutenant  Donald  Lewis,  Lieutenant 
George  Young,  Lieutenant  Evan  Drewer,  Lieu- 
tenant Hale  Satchley,  Lieutenant  Arthur  Towne, 
Lieutenant  Gordon  Johnson,  and  Lieutenant 
Brooks  Sawyer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  their 
guests  including  Major-General  Arthur  Murray 
and  Mrs.  Murray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Griffin,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    John    A.    McGregor, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Miss  Maud 
O'Connor,  Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  William  Her- 
rin,  Captain  Alfred  Payson,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Buckbee. 


School  of  Music. 
Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  open- 
ing on  January  27th  of  the  Mary  Carr  Moore 
School  of  Music,  at  1 334  Page  Street,  San 
Francisco.  The  faculty  of  which  Mrs.  Moore 
is  the  head  gives  personal  instruction  in  voice, 
harmony,  orchestration,  and  includes  the 
names  of  John  Harden  Pratt,  in  pipe  organ, 
counterpoint,  musical  form ;  Naomi  Weaver 
Gannon,  piano ;  Ruth  Collyer,  piano,  primary 
and  intermediate ;  Arthur  Argiewicz,  violin, 
and  Stanislas  Bern,  'cello.  The  name  of  Mary 
Carr  Moore  is  too  widely  known  in  music 
circles  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  need  special 
introduction  to  the  San  Francisco  public,  and 
any  undertaking  of  hers  will  have  its  un- 
questioned support. 


Wanted— Old  Bicycles. 
The  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis- 
sion appeals  to  the  public  for  a  donation  ot 
bicycles.  There  are  many  boys  still  in  school 
who  could  supplement  the  family  income  by 
acting  as  errand  boys  if  they  had  bicycles. 
They  are  not  able  to  earn  anything  in  the 
short  time  at  their  disposal  if  they  have  to 
go  on  foot.  There  must  be  lots  of  old  bi- 
cycles which  are  stored  away  in  basements 
and  not  used,  but  which  could  be  put  to  good 
use  by  the  boys.  Any  one  wishing  to  donate 
a  bicycle  will  oblige  by  writing  to  1372  Jack- 
son   Street,   the   headquarters   o£  the   mission. 


The  London  Daily  Chronicle,  which  re- 
verted recently  to  the  ranks  of  the  penny 
papers,  has  had  the  most  varied  career  of  any 
London  daily.  It  made  its  first  modest  ap- 
pearance in  1855  as  the  Business  and  Agency 
Gazette,  distributed  gratis  as  an  advertising 
sheet  in  Clerkenwell,  but  within  a  few  months 
took  to  printing  local  news  items,  and  changed 
its  title  to  the  Clerkenwell  Neus,  and  priced 
itself  at  a  halfpenny.  The  first  of  all  Lon- 
don local  papers,  it  flourished  amazingly,  in- 
creasing in  size  and  appearance  three,  then 
four  and  five  times  a  week,  until  in  1866  it 
became  a  regular  daily.  The  title  underwent 
several  changes  until  1877,  when  Edward 
Lloyd  purchased  the  property  for  £30,000 
and  rechristened  it  the  Daily  Chronicle. 


Subscriptions  to  the  second  Liberty  Loan 
from  the  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States  reached  the  large  total  of  $89,803,300. 
The  American  army  had  a  per  capita  subscrip- 
tion of  $76.86,  representing  an  average  sub- 
scription of  $113.25,  and  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  army  subscribed. 


Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy  wants 
its  calendar  to  reach  every  ex-cadet  and  in- 
structor in  the  service — 108  now  listed.  Rela- 
tives and  friends  are  asked  to  send  rank  and 
command  of  known  enlistments. — Advt. 


WANTED 

An  English  or  French  nursery  gov- 
erness for  three  children,  5,  7  and  9 
years.  Must  know  music.  Refer- 
ences required.  Apply  Box  A,  The 
Argonaut,   207    Powell   Street- 


" BURLING AME  HILLS" 

Let  us  build  you  a  REAL  HOME  on  the  sunny, 
wooded  slopes  of  Burlingame  Hills,  on  a  large 
Villa  Site,  near  Hillsborough,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  and  excellent  climate. 

PANAMA  REALTY  CO.    -    68  Post  St 

H.  B.  CLIFTON,  Sales  Manaser 
Phone  Sutter  4610 


F.  N.  DOWLING 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 


26  East  57th  Street 
LONDON     NEW  YORK       PARIS 

Formerly  of  473  Fifth  Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE  FURNITURE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
PERIODS,  SILKS,  TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCADES,  OLD 
ENGLISH  LINENS,  ETC. 


Hotel 

(plriq 

,9sAn§eles 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 

distinctively 
high  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vke-Pres.  ud  Hunfmg  Director 


HOTEL  SHATTUCK 

BERKELEY'S  FINEST 
FAMILY  HOTEL 


300  beautifully  furnished  guest 
rooms,  fireproof  building,  and 
one  of  the  most  homelike  and 
attractive  hotels  in  the  West. 
Offers  superior  accommodations 
at  reasonable  rates — high  enough 
to  insure  best  service  and  cui- 
sine. 

Thirty-five  minute,  from  San  Francisco. 

EVERY  RECREATION-DANCING, 
TENNIS.  ETC. 

Under  Management  of 
W.  W.  WHITECOTTON 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

AT  CIVIC  CENTER 

Dancing  and  refreshments  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from 
9:30  to  12:30  in 

THE  SUN  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

J.  H.  VAN  HORNE     -      -      -      Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douel&i  4017 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance  - 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day   by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh   Avenue,   New   York    City 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray  and  her  daughters, 
Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  and  Miss  Vncz  Ma- 
condray, returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a  visit 
in  the  East.  At  Newport  Mrs.  Macondray  and  her 
dnughters  were  guests  of  Mrs.   William  Sims. 

Lieutenant  Leonard  Hammond,  who  is  in  the 
Aviation    Corps,   sailed   last   week   for   France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ellinwood  have  closed 
tlieir  home  in  San  Rafael  and  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment at  tbe  St.  Xavier  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  Leon  Walker  arrived  Tuesday  from  Yale  to 
pass  the  holidays  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willis    Walker. 

Mrs.  John  A.  McXear  left  Thursday  for  Boston 
to  be  with  her  son,  Mr.  Cyril  McNear,  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

Dr.  I.  Walton  Thome  and  Dr.  Stanley  Still- 
man,  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  government, 
are  in  Philadelphia  awaiting  orders  to  go  to 
France. 

Mr.  Daniel  Tackling  arrived  Sunday  from  the 
East,  joining  Mrs.  Jackling  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Franc  is. 

Mr.  Haskett  Derby  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Richmond,  Virginia,  to  join  Mrs.  Derby,  who  was 
called  there  recently  by  the  illness  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.    Thomas  Leary. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson, 
who  have  been  at  American  Lake,  have  gone  to 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  tbe  former  has  been 
ordered    for  duty. 

Mrs.  Randall  Hunt  left  Thursday  for  New 
Orleans  to  pass  several  weeks  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.   Kent  Hewitt. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  will  pass  several  weeks  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  this  winter  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  returned  last  Mon- 
day from  New  York,  where  they  passed  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earnaby  Conrad  are  visiting  in 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  are  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   George  Kendall. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  has  closed  her  summer  home 
in  Monterey  and  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  in  town. 

Miss  Margaret  Scheld  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral days  in  San  Francisco  from  her  home  in  Sac- 
ramento. 

Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  who  is  attending  an  East- 
ern school,  is  spending  her  vacation  in  New  York. 

Miss  Anne  Peters  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  in  Stockton,  where  she  will  remain  until 
after  the   first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schlesinger  returned  a 
few  days  ago  to  their  apartments  at  the  Richelieu 
from   a   trip   to   Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McCoinas  have  been 
passing  several  days  in  Burlingame  as  the  guests 
of  Mr.   and   Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent. 

Mr.  William  Parrott  has  joined  the  Aviation 
Corps  and  is  at  present  stationed  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  returned  last 
week  to  San  Francisco  from  a  sojourn  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Warren  Harrold  has  left  for  Texas  to  train 
in  the  Aviation   Corps. 

Mr.  Eliot  Rogers  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Santa  Barbara,  after  having  spent  the  past  six 
months  in  France  serving  with  the  American  Am- 
bulance. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay  returned  recently  to  her  home 
in  Fruitvale  from  a  visit  in  New  York  with  her 
daughter,    Mrs.    Hardin    Crawford. 

Mrs.  J.  J,  Johnston  of  Vancouver  is  visiting  in 


San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  her  brother  and 
sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Gillespie, 
at  their  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Grant  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  their  ranch  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  are  guests  of  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  at  the 
Hillcrest. 

Mr.  Charles  Crocker  left  Thursday  for  New 
York  to  join  his  mother,  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker, 
and   Miss  Helen  Crocker,  during  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  are  in  New  York 
passing  the  Christmas  season  with  their  daughter, 
Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  their  son, 
Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  returned  Wednesday  from 
the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  sojourn 
in    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Esberg  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  visit  in  the  East. 


Bolsheviki  Catechism. 

The  following  attempt  to  formulate  the 'plat- 
form of  the  socialistic  faction  which  calls  it- 
self the  Communistic  Party,  but  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  "Bolsheviki,"  is  based  on  a 
pamphlet  on  the  political  parties  in  Russia, 
written  by  Nikolai  Lenine,  the  Radicals'  pre- 
mier of  Russia-  It  is  presented  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers,  having  been  pre- 
pared for  the  New  York  Times  by  Abraham 
Yarmolinsky,  instructor  in  Russian  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  wording 
closely  follows  that  of  Lenine: 

Q- — What  social  class  do  we  represent  ? 

A. — We  represent  the  class-conscious  prole- 
taries, hired  laborers,  and  the  poorer  portion 
of  the  rural  population. 

Q. — What  is  our  attitude  toward  social- 
ism? 

A. — We  stand  for  socialism.  The  Work- 
men's Councils  must  at  once  take  the  neces- 
sary practical  steps  for  the  realization  of  the 
socialistic  programme.  They  must  imme 
diately  take  over  the  control  of  the  banks  and 
capitalistic  syndicates,  with  a  view  to  na- 
tionalizing them ;  that  is,  making  them  the 
property   of  the  whole  people. 

Q. — What  form  of  the  state  organization  do 
we  advocate  ? 

A. — We  advocate  a  republic  of  Councils  of 
Workmen,  Soldiers,  Peasants,  etc.  All  the 
power  must  belong  to  them. 

Q. — Should  we  support  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment ? 

A. — No.  Let  the  capitalists  support  it.  Our 
aim  is  to  make  the  councils  the  only  au- 
thority and  power  in  the   country. 

Q. — Is  it  necessary  to  convoke  the  Con 
stituent  Assembly? 

A. — Yes,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
guaranty  of  its  success  lies  in  the  growth  of 
the  councils  in  number  and  power,  and  in  the 
arming  of  the  masses   of  workmen. 

Q. — Does  the  state  need  a  police  force  of 
the  usual  type  and  a  standing  army? 

A. — Not  at  all.  The  people  must  be  made 
synonymous  with  the  army  and  militia.  The 
capitalists  must  pay  the  workmen  for  their 
service   in  the  militia, 

Q. — Should  the  army  officers  be  elected  by 
the  soldiers? 

A. — Yes.  Furthermore,  every  step  of  the 
officers  and  generals  must  he  verified  by  spe- 
cial deputies  from  the  soldiers. 


French  Confectioner/ 


Fancy  Cakes,  Petits 
Fours,  Plum  Pud- 
ding and  Imported 
Candies  put  up  in 
neat  Xmas  packages 
and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
France,  and  to  the  trenches. 

211  POWELL  ST.    .     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought :  bat  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

SIXTY  CENTS  FOR  SIX  SIPHONS  DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE 
SHASTA  WATER  FROM    SHASTA  SPRINGS 

Telephone  your  zrocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 
San  Francisco        :        Oakland        :        Alameda        :        Berkeley        :        Sacramento 


Q. — Should  the  soldiers  oust  their  superiors 
without  authority? 

A. — Yes.  This  is  useful  and  necessary  in 
every'  respect.  The  soldiers  only  obey  and 
respect  the  authorities  they  elect. 

Q. — Are  we  against  this  war  ? 

A. — Yes,  we  are.  We  are  emphatically 
against  this  imperialistic  war  and  the  bour- 
geois governments  conducting  it,  our  own  pro- 
visional government  included. 

Q. — What  is  our  attitude  toward  the  preda- 
tory international  treaties  (about  the  dismem- 
berment of  Persia,  China,  Turkey,  Austria, 
etc.)  made  by  the  Czar  with  England  and 
France  ? 

A. — We  are  against  them.  It  is  our  task 
to  make  it  plain  to  the  masses  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  anything  in  this  respect  from 
the  capitalistic  governments,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  transfer  the  power  to  the  prole- 
tariat and  the  poorer  element  among  the 
peasants. 

Q. — What  is  our  attitude  toward  annexa- 
tions? 

A. — We  are  against  them.  All  the  prom- 
ises of  the  capitalistic  governments  to  re- 
nounce annexations  are  false.  There  is  but 
one  means  to  expose  the  fraud,  namely,  to  de- 
mand the  emancipation  of  the  people,  op- 
pressed by  their  own  capitalists. 

Q. — What  is  our  attitude  toward  the  Lib- 
erty Loan? 

A. — We  are  against  it,  for  the  war  remains 
imperialistic,  waged  by  capitalists,  allied  to 
capitalists  for  the  interest  of  capitalists. 

Q. — Can  the  capitalistic  governments  body 
forth  the  will  of  the  nations  to  peace  ? 

A. — No.  Conscious  workmen  cherish  no 
illusions  on  this  score. 

Q. — Should  all  monarchs  be  deposed? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Should  the  peasants  immediately  take 
possession  of  the  private  lands  ? 

A. — Yes,  the  land  must  be  seized  imme- 
diately. Strict  order  should  be  established 
through  the  agency  of  the  Councils  of  Peas- 
ants' Deputies.  The  production  of  bread  and 
meat  should  be  increased,  for  the  soldiers 
must  be  better  fed.  The  damaging  of  cattle, 
implements,  etc.,  can  not  be  allowed.  It  is 
necessary  to  organize  the  poor  peasants  and 
the  agricultural  laborers. 

Q. — Should  the  fraternization  at  the  front 
be  encouraged? 

A. — Yes.     This  is  both  useful  and  necessary. 


"SAFE -TEA 
FIRST" 


THE  DISTINCTIVE  FLAVOR 

and  REFRESHING  QUALITY 

-OF- 

Has  made  It  the  Favorite  for  over  80  years 

SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR   MONEY   BACK 


New  York  Office 


111-113  Hudson  Street 


It  is  absolutely  necessary  immediately  to  en- 
courage attempts  at  fraternizing  between  the 
soldiers  of  the  two  belligerent  sides. 

Q. — What  color  is  our  flag? 

A. — Red,  for  the  red  flag  is  the  flag  of  the 
universal  proletarian  revolution. 


A  glimpse  of  food  conditions  in  Japan  was 
given  recently  by  a  writer  in  Far  East.  De- 
scribing a  visit  to  a  certain  section  in  the 
interior,  the  writer  said :  "The  little  ones 
were  seen  jumping  round  joyously,  each  whis- 
pering, 'Ah,  isn't  it  grand,  we've  rice  this 
morning !'  The  matron  told  us  frankly  and 
with  not  a  bit  of  a  flush  on  her  cheeks  that 
the  inhabitants  here  eat  sweet  potatoes  thrice 
daily  and  often  with  no  other  food  besides. 
'Aren't  you  tired  of  it?'  asked  one  of  us,  and 
added,  'We  could  not  stand  it  even  for  a  day.' 
'Well,  you  folks  are  fortunate.  Nobody  would 
eat  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  for 
months  and  years  if  he  could  avoid  it-  But 
we  can't  buy  rice  save  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions.' " 


According  to  new  regulations  in  England 
women's  shoes  must  not  have  uppers  of 
leather  exceeding  seven  inches,  nor  of  any 
other  material  exceeding  eight  inches  in 
height. 


"A  Lamp 
in  Reserve" 

Long  Nights  require  more 

service  from  your 

LAMPS 

Have  you  a  Lamp 

"IN  RESERVE" 

to  replace  the  old  lamp 

when  necessary? 

It  saves 

TIME 

and 

TEMPER 

We  sell  the  best 

"EDISON 
MAZDA" 

Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric   Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

Phone  Sutter  140 
Ask  for  Lamp  Counter 
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Studio  Sacks  Blc 
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Carefully  Guarded 

Watchful  sentinels  that  never 
sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento. 

The  electric  automatic  block  signal  system  is 
operated  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
watchfulness  as  to  seem  almost  superhuman.  Out 
of  an  average  of  300,000  indications  each  month 
not  a  single  false  movement  was  registered. 

"98%  of  all  trains  are  on  time" 

OAKLAND,  ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 

San  Francisco  Depot :  Key  Route  Ferry 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS    OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francuco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St,  French  Bank  Bldg. 


;the  alleged  humorists. 

He I  would  give  lots  to  make  you  happy. 

She — Vacant  or  improved  ? — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

"The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword !" 
"Isn't  it  about  time  the  ink  got  a  little  of 
the  credit  ?" — Judge. 

"Who  gave  her  away  at  her  wedding?" 
"Nobody.  She  simply  threw  herself  away."— 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

"He's  so  reckless  he's  always  taking 
chances."  "Oh,  do  send  him  to  our  charity 
bazaar." — Houston  Post. 

American  Father  —  Where  is  Bessie? 
American  Mother-— She'll  be  back  in  a  few 
moments.  She  stepped  out  to  get  married. — 
Life. 

Judge — The  police  say  that  you  and  your 
wife  had  some  words.  Prisoner — I  had  some, 
judge,  but  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  use  them. 
— Puck. 

"American  as  you  are,  don't  you  think  you 
would  really  be  awed  by  the  presence  of  a 
king?"  "Not  if  I  held  an  ace." — Baltimore 
American. 

Rookey — Why  is  that  ferocious-looking 
Turk  prisoner  weeping  so  bitterly?  Lieu- 
tenant— He  was  captured  by  a  man  wearing  a 
wrist  watch. — Punch. 

Governess — Dorothy,  won't  you  give  your 
little  brother  part  of  your  apple  ?  Little  Dor- 
othy— No.  Eve  did  that,  and  has  been  criti- 
cized ever  since. — Judge. 

English  Mother — Well,  Master  Jim  hasn't 
gone  to  the  front  after  all.  Cook — Oh,  poor 
Master  Jim !  And  'e's  so  fond  of  a  day's 
shootin'. — Manchester  Guardian. 

Advertising  Man — Can  you  let  me  have  a 
dollar.  I  don't  get  paid  till  tomorrow.  Re- 
porter— Sorry,  I  haven't  a  cent  I  was  paid 
yesterday. — Detroit  Saturday  Night. 

"What's  the  difference  between  a  drama 
and  a  melodrama?"  "Well,  in  a  drama  the 
heroine  merely  throws  the  villain  over.  In 
a  melodrama  she  throws  him  over  a  cliff." — ■ 
Judge. 

"Well,  old  fellow,  the  doctor  tells  me  that 
I  simply  have  got  to  have  my  appendix  re- 
moved." "Dear  me,  is  he  so  hard  up  as 
that?" — Life. 

The  Caller — Smith  &  Banks  have  employed 
me  to  collect  the  bill  you  owe  them.     The  Jm- 


A  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR 

May  you  enjoy  it  fully,  and  when 
you  again  give  your  mind  to 
serious  thoughts,  decide  to  start 
the  New  Year  with  a  safe  de- 
posit box  for  the  preservation  of 
your  valuable  papers,  etc. 

The  Crocker  Vaults  offer 
them  from  $4  a  year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  St*. 


UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


pecunious  One — You  are  to  be  congratulated, 
sir,  in  obtaining  a  permanent  position. — The 
Lamb. 

The  Small  Boy — I  want  a  box  of  pills, 
please.  The  Chemist — What  kind,  my  boy  ? 
Anti-bilious?  The  Small  Boy — No,  it's  uncle, 
sir. — The  Sketch. 

"Does  your  wife  care  anything  for  base- 
ball ?"  "She  never  did  until  one  day  she 
learned  they  were  going  to  play  two  games 
for  one  admission." — Boston  Transcript. 

"I  trust  that  you  emerged  from  that  deal 
with  a  clear  conscience."  "Yes,  but  I  am 
rather  apprehensive.  My  conscience  is  so  un- 
usually clear  that  I  can't  help  but  feel  that   I 


must  have  got  the  worst  of  the  deal." — Hoi 
ton  Post. 

"America  is  composed  of  three  classes 
men:  first,  those  who  have  succeeded,  a 
second,  those  who  haven't."  "Yes?  And  th 
third?"  "Oh,  they're  the  fellows  who  wrii 
articles  for  the  magazines  telling  the  secom 
class  how  the  first  class  did  it." — Life. 

"What  is  that  tune  you  were  playing  01 
the  piano?"  "That  isn't  a  tune.  That  is  i 
sonata."  "What's  the  difference?"  "Well 
with  a  sonata  it's  hard  for  the  average  Iistenei 
to  detect  mistakes.  With  a  tune  you're  got  t) 
know  pretty  well  what  you  are  about."- 
Washington  Star. 
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